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CRIMINAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  CEYLON. 

Among  the  bleseings  resulttog  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  heathen  countries,  is  that  ame- 
lioration of  the  sanguinary  rites  and  customs  Nvhich 
formerly  appertained  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  punishment  of  crimes 
among  them/  The  vast  regions  of  the  eastern  world 
teem  with  gratifying  instances  of  the  gradual  triumph 
of  the  pure  principles  of  our  holy  religion  over  the 
barbarous  practices  of  the  people  in  former  days,  but 
though  much  has  already  been  accomplished,  much, 
very  much,  still  remains  to  be  done.  Every  pure 
worshipper  of  his  God,  every  lover  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  must  therefore  take  a  heartfelt  interest 
in  the  progress  and  success  of  that  great  work  of 
Christian  enlightenment,  which,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  is  rapidly  dispelling  the  mists  of 
heathenism  and  barbarity  that  have  during  so  many 
ages  shrouded  those  interesting  countries. 

We  have  already,  on  several  occasions*,  drawn 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  vast  and  beautiful 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  so 
with  the  greater  effect,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  allowed  access  to  the  collection  of  curious  and 
valuable  drawings,  belonging  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston.  To  that  gentleman,  for- 
merly chief  Judge  of  the  colony,  the  natives  of  this 
island  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  introduction  of  which  we  described  in  our 
sixth  volume,  and  it  was  during  his  residence  in  the 
island,  that  the  drawings  in  question,  illustrating  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  history,  and  the  rites  and 
superstitions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  natural 
history  of  the  country,  were  made,  under  his  own 
direction,  and  chiefly  by  native  artists. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  engraving  on  the 
preceding  page  is  taken,  forms  part  of  that  collection  j 
and  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  ^om  its  rudeness  and 
the  peculiarity  of  its  details,  that  it  is  a  mere  imi- 
tative production  of  an  untaught  native.  It  is,  how- 
ever, singularly  faithful  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
frightful  events  of  that  revolting  tragedy  which  it  is 
intended  to  commemorate.  It  represents  the  butchery 
of  the  wife  and  family  of  a  distinguished  native,  who 
had  been  involved  in  some  of  the  disturbances 
common  to  the  barbarous  state  of  things  under 
which  the  people  lived,  by  the  command  of  the  king 
of  Candy  I  but  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  it  was 
the  last  instance  of  so  frightful  an  occurrence, 
punishments  of  this  revolting  character  being  now 
abolished  under  British  influence,  and  the  advancing 
enlightenment  of  Christianity, 

The  dreadful  tale  is  thus  told  by  Dr.  Davy,  in  his 
History  of  Ceylon:'-^ 

Eheylapola  (Adigdr,  or  prime-minister,  to  the  king  of 
Candy),  with  some  of  his  adherents,  fled  to  Colombo  to 
seek  proteotion  flrom  the  British,  and  Molligodd6  (the  king) 
returned  to  Candy,  with  a  crowd  of  prisoners,  forty-seven 
of  whom  were  impaled.  One  high  omoer,  PusiUa  Dissave, 
had  exeited  the  king  s  displeasure,  by  a  present  which, 
through  the  ignorance  of  his  brother,  was  ofi'ered  in  a  dis- 
respectful manner.  The  brother  was  imprisoned:  the 
Dissave  was  soon  suspected  of  correspondence  with  Ehey- 
lapola, and  a  letter  from  their  chief,  abusive  of  the  king, 
having  been  ibund  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  attendants, 
Pusilla  was  oonsidered  guilty,  his  eyes  were  plucked  out, 
his  Joints  out.  and  after  this  torture  he  was  beheaded. 
Some  old  offence  was  again  ript  open,  and  all  the  head 
men  supposed  to  have  been  eoncemed  in  a  rebellion  which 
had  been  suppressed,  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Kandy, 
Thev  were  tried  by  a  commission  of  three  chiefs,  of  whom 
Molligodd^  whose  authority  they  had  opposed,  was  one, 

•  8m  S^mr^  MH^nM,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  91,  100,  106, 114,  143, 
158, 17a, 


and  were  condemned  to  death:  after  a  severe  flogging 
about  seventy  were  e:Keeuted,  all  of  them  men  of  some 
conseauence  in  their  district.  These  transactions  were 
horrible ;  but  what  remains  to  be  related  is  worse. 

Hurried  along  by  the  flood  of  revenge,  the  tyrant,  lost  to 
every  tender  feeling,  resolved  to  punish  Eheylapola,  who 
had  escaped,  through  his  family,  which  remained  in  his 
power:  he  sentenced  the  chiefs  wife  and  children,  and  his 
brother  and  his  wife  to  death — the  brother  and  children  to 
be  beheaded,  and  the  females  to  be  drowned.  In  front  of 
the  queens  palace,  and  between  the  figures  of  their  idols, 
the  wife  of  Eheylapola  and  his  children  were  brought  from 
prison,  where  they  bad  been  in  charge  of  female  gaolers, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  executioners. 

The  lady,  with  great  resolution,  maintained  not  only  her 
3wn  and  her  children's  innocence,  but  also  her  lord's,  at 
the  same  time  submitting  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  offer- 
ing up  her  own  and  her  offspring  s  lives,  with  a  fervent 
hope  that  her  husband  would  be  benefited  by  the  sacrifice. 
Having  uttered  these  sentiments  aloud,  she  desired  her 
eldest  boy  to  submit  to  his  fate ;  the  poor  boy,  who  was 
eleven  years  old,  clung  to  his  mother  terrified  and  crying; 
her  second  son,  nine  years  old,  heroicallv  stepped  forward,^- 
he  bid  his  brother  not  be  eSroid^^hed  show  him  the  way  to 
dief!  By  one  blow  of  a  sword  the  head  of  this  noble  child 
was  severed  from  his  body;  it  was  thrown  into  a  rice- 
mortar,  the  pestle  was  put  into  the  mother's  hands,  and  she 
was  ordered  to  pound  it.  One  by  one,  the  beads  of  all  her 
children  were  out  off,  and  one  by  one  the  poor  mother — but 
the  circumstance  is  too  dreadful  to  be  dwelt  on. 

One  of  the  children  was  a  girl ;  and  to  wound  a  female 
is  considered  by  the  Singalese  a  most  monstrous  crime 
another  was  an  infant  at  the  breast,  and  this  was  plucked 
from  its  mother  s  breast  to  be  beheaded. 

During  this  tragical  scene,  the  crowd  who  bad  assembled 
to  witness  it  wept  and  sobbed  aloud,  unable  to  suppress 
their  feelings  of  grief  and  horror.  One  of  the  chief  officers 
was  so  affected  that  he  fainted,  and  was  expelled  his  office 
for  showing  such  tender  sensibility. 

During  two  days  the  whole  of  Candy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tyrant's  court,  was  as  one  house  of  mourning  and 
lamentation;  and  so  deep  was  the  grief,  that  not  a  fire  (it 
is  said)  was  kindled,'  no  food  was  dressed,  and  a  general 
fast  was  held.  After  the  execution  of  her  children  the 
sufferings  of  the  mother  were  speedily  relieved.  She  and 
her  sisterin-law,  and  the  wife  and  sister  of  Pusilla  Dissave. 
were  led  to  a  little  tank  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Candy,  and  drowned.  8uoh  are  the  prominent  features  of 
this  period  of  terror,  which  even  now  no  Candian  thinks  of 
without  dread,  and  few  describe  without  weeping. 

t  This  boy^  and  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  here  described,  suc- 
ffasted  one  or  the  incidents  in  Miss  Baillie's  drama  called  The  Bride, 
Mtts  Baillie's  dramas  were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  for  the  purpose  of  being  translated  into  the  languages, 
and  acted  before  the  natives  of  the  East,  the  fondness  of  those 
people  for  scenic  representations,  rendering  that  a  desirable  mode 
of  inculcating  principles  and  sentiments  directlT  opposed  to  many 
of  their  cruel  customs. 


NoTBXKo  is  more  unpleasing  than  to  find  that  offence  has 
been  received  when  none  was  intended,  and  that  pain  has 
been  given  to  those  who  were  not  guilty  of  any  provooation. 
As  the  great  end  of  society  is  mutual  beneficence,  a  good 
man  is  luways  uneasy  when  he  finds  himself  actine  in  op-> 
position  to  the  purposes  of  life ;  because,  though  his  con-- 
science  may  easily  acquit  him  of  malice  prepetue,  of 
settled  hatred,  or  contrivances  of  mischief,  yet  he  seldom, 
can  be  certain  that  he  has  not  foiled  by  negligence  or  indo- 
lence, that  he  has  not  been  hindered  from  consulting  the 
•common  interest  by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  ease,  or  too 
much  indifference  to  the  happiness  of  others.— -jRam6/tfr. 


LiFX  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which  we  are  perpetu* 
ally  changing  our  scenes ;  we  first  leave  ehildhood  behind 
us,  then  youth,  then  the  yean  of  ripened  manhood,  theu 
the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age. — Sxnvca. 


That  we  ought  to  do  an  action,  is  of  itself  a  saflieient  and 
ultimate  answer  to  the  questions.  Why  we  should  do  it  ?•>-« 
how  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  ?  The  conviction  of  duty  im. 
plies  the  soundest  reason,  the  strongest  obligationiof  wtuoh 
our  nature  it  attsoepttUe,— Wiawxx»z>« 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  NATURE. 

F&OM  partial  consideration  of  things^  we  are  very 
apt  to  criticise  what  we  ought  to  admire  -,  to  look 
upon  as  useless,  what^  perhaps^  we  should  own  to  be 
of  infinite  advantage  to  us,  did  we  see  a  little  further; 
to  be  peevish  where  we  ought  to  give  thanks  j  and  at 
the  same  time  to  ridicule  those  who  employ  their 
time  and  thoughts  in  examining  what  we  were, — that 
is,  some  of  us  most  assuredly  were, — created  and 
appointed  to  study.  In  short,  we  are  too  apt  to  treat 
the  Almighty  worse  than  a  rational  man  would  treat 
a  good  mechanic ;  whose  works  he  would  either 
thoroughly  examine,  or  be  ashamed  to  find  any  fault 
with  them.  This  is  the  effect  of  a  partial  considera- 
tion of  nature :  but  he  who  has  candour  of  mind 
and  leisure  to  look  further,  will  be  inclined  to  cry 
out: — 

How  wondrous  is  this  scene !  where  all  is  formed 
"VViih  number,  weiglit;  and  measure !  all  designed 
Vor  some  great  end !  wliere  not  alone  the  plant 
Of  stately  growth;  the  herb  of  glorious  huo, 
Or  foodful  substance;  not  the  labouiiiig  steed, 
The  herd  and  flock  that  feed  us;  not  the  mine 
Tliat  yields  us  stores  for  elegance  and  use; 
The  sea  that  loads  our  table,  and  conveys 
The  wanderer  man  from  clime  to  clime,  with  all 
TJiose  rolling  spheres,  that  from  on  high  shed  down 
Their  kindly  influence ;  not  these  alone, 
"Which  strike  ev'n  eyes  incurious;  but  each  moss, 
Kach  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a  rank, 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
Tliis  scale  of  beings;  holds  a  rank  which  lost 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a  gap 
"Which  nature*8  self  would  rue.    Almighty  Being, 
Cause  and  8iip])ort  of  all  things,  can  I  view 
These  objects  of  my  wonder :  can  I  feci 
These  fine  sensations,  and  not  think  of  lliee  ? 
Thou  who  dost  through  th'  eternal  round  of  timo, 
Dost  through  th*  immensity  of  space  exist 
Ahme,  shalt  thou  alone  excluded  be 
From  tliis  thy  imiverse  ?    Shall  feeble  man 
■  Think  it  beneath  his  proud  philosopliy 
To  call  for  thy  assistance,  and  pretend 
To  frame  a  world,  who  cannot  frame  a  clod  ?^ 
Not  to  know  Thee,  is  not  to  know  ourselves—* 
la  to  know  nothing — worth  the  care 
Of  man's  exalted  spirit — all  becomes 
"Without  thy  ray  divine,  one  dreary  gloom ; 
"Wueue  lurk  the  monsters  of  fantastic  brains, 
Order  bereft  of  thought,  uncaused  effects, 
Fate  freely  acting,  and  unerring  Chance. 
"Where  meanless  matter  to  a  chaos  sinks, 
Or  something  lower  still,  for  without  theo 
It  crumbles  into  atoms  void  of  force. 
Void  of  resistance — it  eludes  our  thought. 
"Whebk  laws  etomal,  to  the  varying  code 
Of  self-love  dwindle.    Interest,  passion,  whim, 
Take  place  of  right,  and  wrong,  the  golden  cliain 
Of  beings  melts  away,  and  the  mind^s  eye 
Sees  nothing  but  tlie  present.    All  beyond 
Is  visionary  gness— is  dream — is  death. 

Benjamin  Stillih&flzet. 


It  bein^  impossible  for  the  raind  of  raan  to  be  always 
intent  upon  business,  and  for  the  body  to  be  exercised  in 
continual  labours,  the  wisdom  of  God  has  therefore  ad- 
judged some  diversions  and  recreation  (the  better  to  fit 
both  body  and  mind  for  the  service  of  their  Maker,)  to  be 
both  needful  and  expedient ;  such  is  the  constitution  of  our 
tK)dies,  and  the  complexion  of  our  minds,  that  neither  of 
them  can  endure  a  constant  toil,  without  some  relaxation 
and  delighting  diversion.  As  a  bow,  if  always  bent,  will 
prove  sluggish  and  unserviceable ;  in  like  manner  will  a 
Christian  s  mind,  if  always  intent  upon  the  best  things : 
the  arrow  of  devotion  will  soon  flag,  and  fly  but  slowly 
towards  heaven.  A  wise  and  good  man,  perhaps,  would 
trish  that  his  body  needeth  no  soch  diversion  ;  but  finding 
his  body  tire  and  grow  weary,  he  is  forced  to  give  way  to 
teaaon,  and  Tet  leligioa  ctMtto  such  recreations  as  ate 
healthful,  short,  recreativei  and  pitiper  to  tdMh  Mh 
and  Dody. — ^Burhtx 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    No.  1. 
Wind  Instruments. 

The  earliest  record  we  possess  of  instruments  of 
music^  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Volume  itseU; 
where  the  state  of  the  world  before  the  flood  ia 
noticed.  l\ibal  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  father  of 
them  that  play  upon  the  harp  and  the  organ  )*'  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  words  refer  to  in- 
struments resembling  the  harp  and  organ  of  modem 
times.  Musical  instruments  were  employed  in  very 
early  times,  when  it  was  intended  to  show  honour  to 
any  person  j — Laban  said  to  Jacob,  "  Why  wouldest 
thou  run  away  privately,  and  not  acquaint  me,  that 
I  might  have  brought  thee  on  the  way  with  joy,  and 
with  songs,  and  with  timbrels,  and  with  harps  ?'*  In 
the  times  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  they  were 
employed  in  religious  services  j  "  David  and  all 
Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instru- 
ments made  of  wood,  on  harps,  and  lutes,  and  tim- 
brels, and  comets,  and  cymbals."  It  is  also  clear 
that  music  was  employed  by  the  Jews  on  many  other 
occasions, — at  funerals  and  weddings,  at  harvest- 
home,  and  at  festivals  of  all  kinds. 

The  history  and  the  monuments  ot  ancient  Egypt 
have  many  accounts  and  representations  of  musical 
instruments,  and  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to 
light  several  of  these,  so  that  we  have  ocular  demon- 
stration of  their  existence  and  form.  So  celebrated 
were  this  ancient  people  for  their  musical  talents,  that 
the  distinguished  philosophers  of  Greece  braved 
many  dangers,  in  their  anxiety  to  study  the  science 
in  Kgypt,  and  this  was  in  times  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were  far  from  being  in 
the  same  high  state  of  civilization  as  their  forefathers 
had  been  in  earlier  times. 

Musical  instruments  may  be  properly  arranged  in 
three  sections,  namely,  wind  instruments,  as  the 
trumpet,  the  organ  5 — stringed  instruments,  as  the  ' 
harp,  the  violin,  &c. ;  and  instruments  of  concussion^ 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  striking  a  sonorous 
body,  as,  for  instance,  the  drum,  bells,  &c.  The  vast 
number  of  different  instruments  of  music  which  have 
been  invented  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  render 
it  necessary,  in  describing  them,  to  follow  some 
arrangement  similar  to  that  noticed  above.  It  is 
impossible,  at  the  present  day^  to  say  to  which  we 
should  give  a  preference  on  account  of  priority 
of  invention,  although  it  is  most  likely  that  instru-- 
ments  with  strings  were  the  last  invented  of  the 
three  kinds  5  we  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
describe  those  in  which  sound  is  produced  by  the 
application  of  wind  >  of  these  we  may  suppose  the 
trumpet,  or  rather  horn,  to  have  been  first  used. 
This  instrument,  in  its  rudest  form,  was  ready- 
fashioned  to  the  hand  of  man  3  the  horn  of  a  ram  or 
of  an  ox,  or  some  of  the  larger  kinds  of  sea-shells,  of 
a  lengthened  form,  would  soon  be  discovered  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  producing  sound  by  being  blown 
into  through  a  small  bole  at  the  pointed  extremity. 
In  the  ancient  representations  of  the  attendants  on 
the  heathen  sea-gods,  we  frequently  see  a  large  shell 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Hyginus,  a  Latin  author, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  first  use  of  the  . 
sea-trumpet. — '*  It  was  Tyrrhasnus  who  discovered  i 
the  trumpet :  his  comrades  lived  upon  human  fleshy  ' 
on  which  account  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
looking  on  them  with  horror,  fled  on  every  side. 
Tyrrhainus,  to  induce  them  to  return.  Seeing  one  ot 
his  compaoMNM^  ikady  pm^eA  a  sbeU,  md  eMamenced 
blowing  Oft  M0  m^if-kifnud  i»sMMK«t,  ta  ^MssaSL 
the  inhabitwsta  ^  ifc'ittfcei,  iwftt  V»>^  Itea^  X 
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that  ibef  burled  their  dead,  and  did  not  devonr  them. 
Tliis  custom  was  preserved  among  the  Romans,  and, 
even  at  the  present  day  trumpets  are  sounded  on 
the  death  of  an  individual,  in  order  to  collect  his 
friends,  to  bear  witness  that  be  has  neither  diod  by 
the  sword  nor  by  poison  " 


In  Ovid's  Metamorphoui  we  have  Trittm  repre- 
sented stilling  the  waves  after  the  Deluge,  at  the  com- 
maud  of  Neptune : — 

Already  Triton,  at  hli  call,  ^)peus 
AboTB  the  wnvea ;  a  Tynan  robe  he  wean, 
And  in  hia  hand  b  crcwked  trumpet  bean. 
"Sb^  Boreredgn  bid*  him  peaceful  sonnda  liu^irn, 
AiA  Ktre  the  wtTM  tiw  ^gaal  l«  retiro> 


His  writhen  shell  he  takes,  nliose  narrow  vent 

GroTH  by  degreea  into  a  Wge  extent. 

Then  gives  it  l>reath ;  (he  blast,  with  doubling  iound. 

Buds  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  around. 

The  sun  fost  heard  it,  in  bis  curly  east, 

And  met  the  rattling  echoes  in  the  we^t. 

The  waters,  listening  to  the  tniinpct's  roar, 

Obey  the  summone,  and  fomike  the  sliore. 

Tbest  rude  instruments  would  naturally  be  im- 
proved in  the  course  of  time,  and  we  find  trumpets 
of  the  following  description  in  use,  in  after-times, 
among  the  Romans,  and  other  ancient  nations. 

Fig.  I,  a  Roman  litnus,  in  brass  ;  fig.  2,  a  ainga- 
larly-shaped  horn,  used  at  triumphs,  and  on  odier 
great  occasions  J  figs.  3  and  4,  Jewish  trumpets ;  in 
later  times  the  trumpet  has  been  much  improved ; 
fig.  5,  an  ancient  hnntiug-hurn.  The  hunting-horn 
and  the  bugle  are  the  simplest  in  construction  j  then 
comes  the  French-horn,  with  its  numerous  coils, 
which,  being  easily  separated,  allow  the  instrument 
to  be  adjusted  to  different  keys.  The  sackbut,  or 
trombone,  is  another  modern  arrangement  of  the 
bom  ;  in  this  case  the  note  is  altered  by  lengthening 
or  shortening  the  tube,  which  is  in  two  pieces,  one 
sliding  in  the  other.  Fig.  6  represents  an  instru- 
ment made,  by  the  natives  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  wliich  is 
hollowed  out  with  immense  labour  ;  a  Square  bole  is 
made  near  the  thickest  extremity,  and  a  somewhat 
loud,  but  disagreeable  sound,  is  produced  hy  blowing 
in  at  the  aperture.  This  mode  of  producing  sound 
from  a  bollow  tube,  appears  to  be  a  near  approach  to 
the  discovery  afterwards  made,  that  different  notes 
could  be  produced  from  the  same  tube,  by  merely 
opening  or  closing  a  series  of  small  holes  in  its 
length,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flute.  This  improve- 
m«tt  in  wind-instruments  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  paper. 

Faoit  Mertola  I  rode  over  a  large  tract  of  country, 
•bounding  in  cork,  and  covered  with  lavender  and  cislus, 
to  a  ruined  house,  Ihcn  used  aa  an  inti,  and  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  nilileniess,  many  utiles  distant  from  any 
other  habitation.  Here  1  sto|>ped.  for  I  was  ill,  and  U>o 
exhausted  to  proceed  ftirther.  Two  noble  storks  were 
perched  on  a  low  tree  near  the  house,  and  guarded  a  hu^re 
nest  which  they  had  built  in  its  branches,  while  the  lesser 
birds,  availing  themselves  of  window-fninies  that  nerer  yet 
enclosed  a  pane  of  glass,  had  made  their  habitation  in  the 
ceiling  of  my  room,  and  flew  to  and  fro  in  utter  ilisregard 
of  mortal  man.  I  was  drinking  tea,  when  the  Borderer 
entered,  and  ioformed  me  that  some  peasants  had  intimated 
their  intention  of  invadine:  my  upartmenL  Tbey  said 
that  in  their  youth  they  had  often  heard  their  fathers 
speak  of  the  English,  but  hod  never  themselves  seen  an 
individual  of  that  nation,  and  were  anxious  Iji  avail  (hem 
selves  of  the  present  opportunity.  1  desired  Juan  to  give 
my  compliments,  and  say  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
being  exhibited.  On  (he  strength  of  this  invitadon  some 
wild-looking  fellows  appeared,  and  standing  in  a  row  fixed 
their  stupid  eyes  upon  ma,  as  if  determined  to  enjoy  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  wild  beast ;  thus  tbey  gazed  continuously 
upon  me  for  some  minutes,  but  never  uttered  a  word,  and 
at  length  departed  as  they  came,  without  the  slightest 
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Thb  brave  Dutch  Admiral,  Van  Tromp,  who  was  a  larg* 
heavy  man,  was  challenged  by  a  thin  active  French  officer. 
"  We  are  not  upon  equal  terms  with  rapiers,"  said  Van 
Tromp,  "  but  call  on  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will 
adjust  the  affair  better."  When  the  Frenchman  called,  ha 
found  the  Dutch  admiral  bestriding  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
"  There  is  room  enough  for  you,"  said  Van  Tromp,  "  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barrel;  sit  down,  there  is  a  match,  and, 
as  you  were  the  challenger  give  fire."  The  Frenchmaa 
was  a  httle  thunderstruck  attiiis  terrible  mode  of  fighting, 
hut  as  the  Dutch  admiral  told  him  he  would  tight  ia  do  other 
way,  tennt  of  accommodstioii  eniumt — OibFin. 
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THE  LARGE  BLACK  ANT. 

Colonel  Sykes  related  to  me  an  anecdote,  with 
regard  to  an  Indian  species  of  Ant,  which  he  calls 
the  Large  Black  Ant,  instancing,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  their  perseverance  in  attaining  a  favourite 
object,  which  was  witnessed  by  himself,  his  lady, 
and  his  whole  household.  When  resident  at  Poona, 
the  dessert,  consisting  of  fruits,  cakes^  and  various 
preserves,  always  remained  upon  a  small  side-table, 
in  a  verandah  of  the  dining-room.  To  guard  against 
inroads,  the  legs  of  the  table  were  immersed  in  four 
basins  filled  with  water;  it  was  removed  an  inch 
from  the  wall,  and,  to  keep  off  dust  through  open 
windows,  was  covered  with  a  table-cloth.  At  first 
the  ants  did  not  attempt  to  cross  the  water,  but  as  the 
strait  was  very  narrow,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  the  sweets  very  tempting,  -  they  appear  at 
length  to  have  braved  all  risks,  to  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  deep,  to  have  scrambled  across  the 
channel,  and  to  have  reached  the  object  of  their 
desires,  for  hundreds  were  found  every  morning  re- 
velling in  enjoyment.  Daily  vengeance  was  executed 
upon  them  without  lessening  the  numbers ;  at  last 
the  legs  of  the  table  were  painted,  just  above  the 
water,  with  a  circle  of  turpentine.  This  at  first 
seemed  to  prove  an  effectual  barrier,  and  for  some 
days  the  sweets  were  unmolested ;  after  which  they 
were  again  attacked  by  these  resolute  plunderers,  but 
how  they  got  at  them  seemed  totally  unaccountable, 
till  Colonel  Sykes,  who  often  passed  the  table,  was 
surprised  to  see  an  ant  drop  from  the  wall,  about  a 
foot  above  the  table,  upon  a  cloth  that  covered  it ; 
another  and  another  succeeded.  So  that  though 
the  turpentine  and  the  distance  from  the  wall 
appeared  effectual  barriers,  still  the  resources  of  the 
animal,  when  determined  to  carry  its  point,  were  not 
exhausted,  and  by  ascending  the  wall  to  a  certain 
height,  with  a  slight  effort  against  it  in  falling,  it 
managed  to  land  in  safety  upon  the  table.  Colonel 
Sykes  asks, — Is  this  instinct?  I  should  answer, — 
'So,  The  animaVs  appetite  is  greatly  excited,  its  scent 
probably  informs  it  where  it  must  seek  the  object  of 
its  desire  \  it  first  attempts  the  nearest  road  |  when 
this  is  barricaded,  it  naturally  ascends  the  walls  near 
which  the  table  was  placed,  and  so  succeeds  by  cast- 
ing itself  down,  all  the  while  under  the  guidance  of 
its  senses. 

It  is  observed,  in  the  Introduction  to  Etymology,  that 
though  ants,  during  the  cold  winters  in  this  country, 
remain  in  a  state  o^  torpidity,  and  have  no  need  of 
food,  yet,  in  warmer  regions,  during  the  rainy  sea* 
sons,  when  they  are  probably  confined  to  their  nests, 
a  store  of  provisions  may  be  necessary  for  them. 
Now,  though  the  rainy  season,  at  least  in  America^ 
is  a  season  in  which  insects  arc  full  of  life,  yet  the 
observation,  that  ants  may  store  up  provisions  in 
warm  countries,  is  confirmed  by  an  account  sent  me 
by  Colonel  Sykes,  with  respect  to  another  species 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
celebrated  Ani  of  Visitation,  by  which  the  houses  of 
Surinam  were  said  to  be  cleared  periodically  of  their 
cockroaches,  mice,  and  even  rats.  The  present 
species  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Hop&  the  Provident 
Ant.  These  Ants,  after  long- continued  rains  during 
the  monsoon,  were  found  to  bring  up,  and  lay  up,  on 
the  suface  of  the  earth,  on  a  fine  day,  their  stores  of 
grass-seeds  and  grains  of  Guinea- corn,  for  the  pur* 
poae  of  drying  them.  Many  scores  of  these  hoards 
were  frequently  observable  on  the  extensive  parade  at 
Poona.  This  account  clearly  proves,  that  where  the 
climate  and  the  circumstances  reqture  it,  these  in- 
dostriotts  creatures  do  store  up  provisions. 
'  Irooi  th^se  very  interesting  communications,  we 


may  remark  how  the  functions  of  animals  are  varied^ 
the  same  function  being  often  given  in  charge  to. 
tribes  perfectly  different  in  different  climates.  In 
temperate  regions,  the  principal  agents  in  disinfecting 
the  air  by  devouring  or  removing  excrement,  belong 
to  the  order  Beetles;  but  in  India,  where  probably 
more  hands  are  wanted  to  effect  this  purpose  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  Tree  Ants*  are  called  in  to  aid  the 
Beetles,  by  building  their  nests  of  this  foetid  mortar, 
and  thus  clear  the  surface  of  innumerable  nuisances, 
which  probably  soon  dry  and  become  scentless.  In 
Europe,  again,  no  Ants  are  found  to  verify  Solomon  s 
observation,  literally  interpreted;  but  in  India  we 
see,  and  probably  it  may  also  be  the  same  in  Pales- 
tine, provision  for  the  future  is  not  stored  up  solely 
by  the  hees  ;  but  the  ants,  where  it  is  necessary,  are 
gifted  with  the  same  adnairable  instinct. 

[Kihby's  Bridgewater  Treatist.'] 
*  See  Saturaay  Magazine,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  246. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  AND  CARRIAGES. 

The  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  body  of  capitalists 
who  undertook  and  perfected  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  railway,  infused  extraordinary  energy  and 
activity  into  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  country. 
This,  combined  with  one  of  those  felicitous  accidents 
which  occasionally  produce  important  effects  on  the 
progress  of  civilization,  was  the  means  of  developing 
a  quality  of  the  Steam  Engine,  which,  until  then, 
had  been  altogether  Undiscovered.  That  an  agent 
possessing  the  powers,  which  steam  had  been  long 
known  to  possess,  should  be  capable  of  propelling 
loads  of  unusual  amount  was  only  what  might  natu- 
rally have  been  exi^ected.  The  projectors  of  the  rail- 
road had,  accordingly,  laid  their  account  to  a  large 
traffic  in  goods,  and  had  looked  forward  to  such  as 
the  staple  of  their  enterprise.  When  we  saw,  there- 
fore, a  train  of  wagons,  weighing  from  two  to  three 
hundred  toxis,  or  a  -string  of  carriages  containing  six 
or  seven  hundred  passengers,  transported  by  one 
steam-engine,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
however  much  we  might  admire  the  agent,  no  person 
acquainted  with  the  previous  applications  of  the 
machine  could  feel  much  surprised.  The  speed, 
however,  of  transport,  which  was  effected  in  the  very 
first  experiments  made  upon  the  rail-road,  was  a 
result  of  startling  importance,  which  was  equally  un- 
foreseen by  the  practical  engineer,  and  the  speculative 
philosopher.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  credibility,  and  few  could  feel  a  practical  conviction, 
or  have  a  lively  faith  in  it,  without  themselves  being 
witnesses.  In  these  experiments,  an  engine  travelled 
at  the  astounding  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 
But  even  this  has  since  been  exceeded;  we  have  our 
selves  witnessed  an  engine,  loaded  with  a  carriage 
containing  thirty-six  grown  persons,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  forty- eight  miles  per  hour;  and  we  belie v% 
that  a  case'has  occurred,  in  which  an  engine  moved 
over  fifteen  miles  in  fifteen  minutes.  A  short  analysis 
of  the  means  by  which  such  effects  have  been  pro 
duced,  cannot  be  uninteresting. 

A  locomotive  engine  is  impelled  by  two  steam* 
cylinders  *,  the  piston-rods  of  which  lay  hold  of  two 
revolving  arms,  which  are  attached  to  the  larger  pair 
of  wheels  of  the  engine.  The  pistons,  as  they  work, 
cause  these  arms  to  revolve,  and  therefore  the  wheels 
to  revolve  with  them,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  man  turns  a  windlass,  or  as  th^  hand  turns  the  key 
which  winds  a  clock,  or  a  jack.    The  wheels,  which 

*  Se«  Saturday  MofOMfif,  YoK  VII.,  p.  196. 
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are  fhns  worked  by  the  Bteam-cylinders^  aire  pressed 
against  the  rail-road  by  that  portion  of  the  weight  of 
the  locomotive  engine  which  rests  upon  them,  and 
they  adhere  to  the  rail  with  such  force,  that,  sooner 
than  slip  upon  it  as  they  revolve,  the  engine,  which 
is  attached  to  the  train  of  carriages  or  wagons,  ad- 
vances, so  that  its  progressive  motion  in  a  single 
revolution  of  the  working-wheels  is  equal  to  their 
circumference.  Supposing  their  diameter  to  be  five 
feet,  their  circumference  will  be  a  little  less  than 
dxteen  feet.  One  revoluticA  of  the  wheels  takes 
place  during  a  double  stroke  of  one  of  the  pistons, 
that  is,  while  the  piston  moves  from  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  other,  and  back  again.  As  there  are 
two  cylinders  working  at  the  same  time,  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  to  produce  a  progressive  motion  of 
sixteen  feet,  four  cylinders  full  of  steam  are  necessary, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  a  cylinder  for  every  four 
feet.  Now,  from  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  speed  of  the  engine  will  depend  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  boiler  is  able  to  supply  steam  to 
the  cylinders.  If,  for  example,  it  can  supply  six 
hundred  cylinders  full  of  steam  per  minute,  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  engine  will  be  four  times 
six  hundred,  or  2400  feet  per  minute,  or  about 
twenty-seven  miles  an  hour.  The  circumstances, 
which  influence  the  rate  at  which  the  boiler  produces 
steam,  are,  then,  the  points  to  be  considered.  This 
rate  will  obviously  depend  upon  the  rate  at  which  [ 
the  fire  can  impart  beat  to  the  water;  and  a  great 
variety  of  contrivances  have  been  adopted  to  expedite 
this  communication  of  heat.  All  such  contrivances, 
however,  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  the 
general  principle,  namely,  that  an  extensive  surface 
of  water  must  be  exposed  to  the  radiation  of  the  £re  j 
that  the  air,  which  supports  the  combustion,  and 
which  passes  from  the  fuel  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  chimney  until 
it  has  been  reduced  to  a  temperature  not  much 
above  that  of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  and  that  a 
current,  or  draft,  be  maintained  in  the  chimney, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  a  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air  through  the  fuel  to  maintain  the  vivid  combustion 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of  so  much 
heat. 

To  expose  a  large  surface  of  water  to  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  fire,  the  fire-place  is  usually  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  with  a  thin  metal  casing,  filled 
with  water,  communicating  freely  with  the  larger 
chamber  of  the  boiler,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is  only  an 
extension.  The  roof,  the  sides,  and  the  back  of  the 
fire-place,  are  formed  by  this  casing,  and  it  may  even 
be  extended  to  the  front,  except  where  the  fire-door 
is  placed,  for  the  supply  of  fuel.  The  heat,  radiating 
from  the  burning  matter,  strikes  upon  every  part  of 
this  case,  and,  entering  the  water  within,  produces 
steam -bubbles  with  great  rapidity,  which  rise  by  their 
buoyancy,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler.  From  the 
fire-place  the  heated  air  finds  its  way  to  the  chimney 
at  the  other  end  of  the  boiler,  through  one  hundred 
tubes  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which 
are  extended  through  the  water  in  the  boiler,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  lengths  and  diameters  of 
these  tubes  are,  or  ought  to  be,  such,  that  the  air 
shall  be  compelled  to  linger  in  them,  until  it  be 
reduced  to  the  temperature  before  mentioned.  It 
then  escapes  into  the  chimney,  and  its  lightness  gives 
it  a  tendency  to  ascend,  and  form  a  draft.  But  this 
natural  draft  of  the  hot  air  would  be  altogether 
insufficient  for  so  fierce  a  combustion  as  must  be 
sustained,  were  ft  not  aided  by  other  means.  As  the 
hot  air  passes  through  these  hundred  tubes,  it  im- 
parts its  redondant  heat  to  Uie  water  in  contact  with 


the  tubes,  and  steam-bubbles  are  formed,  which,  like 
the  others,  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  arrangement  is  that,  by 
which  a  sufficiently  powerful  draft  is  maintained  in 
the  chimmey  to  support  the  combustion.  After  the 
steam  has  driven  the  pistons,  it  is  necessary  to  eject 
it  from  the  machines ;  pipes  or  tubes  are  provided  for 
this  purpose,  in  connexion  with  each  cylinder.  These 
pipes  are  conducted  to  the  chimney,  and  their 
mouths  presented  upwards,  so  that  the  steam  rushes 
from  them  in  an  upward  direction.  Now,  since  the 
steam  is  worked  in  these  engines  at  a  pressure  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
issues  from  these  tubes  up  the  chimney,  with  very 
great  force,  and  causes  a  current  of  air,  or  draft, 
upwards,  of  proportionate  power.  This,  consequently, 
produces  a  corresponding  draft  thfough  the  fire,  and 
it  has  this  remarkable  quality,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  speed  of  the  engine  is  increased,  so,  in  the  same 
proportion,  is  the  quantity  of  steam,  thus  projected 
up  the  chimney ;  and,  therefore,  the  draft  through 
the  fire  is  stimulated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  pro- 
portion, in  which  steam  is  required  to  be  supplied  to 
the  cylinders.  It  is  said,  that  this  beautiful  method 
of  blowing  the  fire  was  an  accidental  discovery :  that 
an  engine-maker,  not  knowing  how  best  to  dispose 
of  the  waste  steam,  conducted  it  into  the  chimney. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  certain, 
that,  to  this  contrivance  mainly  is  due  the  extra- 
ordinary velocity,  at  which  these  machines  have 
arrived.  The  extensive  surface  exposed  to  radiation, 
and  the  contrivance  of  the  small  tubular  flues,  would 
have  effected  nothing,  unless  a  combustion  could  be 
sustained,  to  supply  heat  proportionate  to  the  surface 
to  be  acted  upon ;  and  any  mechanical  means  o£  blow* 
ing  the  fire,  besides  being  subject  to  other  abjections, 
would  have  robbed  the  engine  of  a  considerable  part 
of  its  power.  This  improvement  may  be  justly 
placed  beside  Watt's  discovery  of  the  method  of! 
separate  condensation.  It  has  produced  effects  upon 
locomotives,  not  less  important  than  the  latter  prin- 
ciple did  upon  the  stationary  engine. 

The  form  which  we  have  just  described,  is  that 
in  which  the  locomotives  are  constructed  for  the 
Manchester  and  other  railways  in  this  country.  In 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  adapt  the 
locomotive  engine  to  common  roads,  other  varieties 
of  form  have,  however,  been  proposed.  They  do 
not,  indeed  they  cannot,  differ  in  principle  from  that 
we  have  described  5  but  their  practical  details  are 
somewhat  different.  In  some,  instead  of  conducting 
the  air  from  the  fire-place  through  tubular  fhtes,  the 
water  itself  Is  conducted  in  tubes  which  pass  through 
the  fire.  In  other  cases,  as  well  as  the  fire-place 
being  filled  with  water,  the  grate-bars  themselves  are 
likewise  tubes  containing  water.  Sometimes  the  roof 
and  sides  of  the  fire-place  are  formed  of  tubing 
filled  with  water.  In  some  cases,  the  water  is  dis- 
posed between  a  series  of  parallel  plates,  the  alter- 
nate intervals  containing  the  fire.  In  others,  a 
number  of  cylinders  are  placed  one  within  another, 
so  as  to  form  a  series  of  concentric  cylindrical  shells, 
every  alternate  shell  being  filled  with  water,  while  the 
intermediate  ones  are  filled  with  fh'e.  Without  going 
through  these  endless  varieties  of  form,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  Into  the  prin- 
ciple of  exposing  to  the  action  at  the  fire  as  great  an 
extent  of  surface  of  water  as  possible.  O,  N. 

{^British  and  Foreign  ReviewJ\ 


No  man  lives  too  long,  who  lives  to  do  with  spirit,  and  ta 
sutfer  with  resignation,  what  Frovidence  pleases  to  comf 

mand  or  inflict.<«--»BuKn» 
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THE    CORAL   INSECT 


Toil  on !  toil  on  !  ye  ephemeral  train, 

Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main; 

Toil  on, — for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock, 

"With  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  of  rock ; 

Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave. 

And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested  wave ; 

Ye'ro  a  i)uny  race,  thiiB  to  boldly  rear 

A  fabric  so  vast,  in  a  realm  so  dreai*. 

Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  zone. 
The  ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  surge  a  stone ; 
Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring, 
Like  tlie  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king; 
Tlie  turf  looks  green  where  the  brcakci-s  rolled  ; 
0*er  the  wliirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold ; 
The  sea-snatched  isle  is  the  home  of  men. 
And  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 

But  why  do  ye  plant  'ncath  the  billows  dark 
The  wrecking  reef  for  tlic  gallant  bark  ? 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field, 
'Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield ; 
Tlierc  are  serpents  to  coil,  ere  the  flowei-s  are  up ; 
There*s  a  poison-drop  in  man's  purest  cup. 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  liis  cradle  breath, 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  ? 

With  mouldering  bones  the  deeps  ai*e  white, 
From  the  ice-clad  jwle  to  the  tropics  bright ; — 
The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  fingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold, 
And  the  gods  of  ocean  have  frowned  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed  in  their  halls  of  glee ; — 
Hath  earth  no  graves  that  ye  thus  must  spread 
The  boundless  sea  for  the  thronging  dead  ? 

Ye  build, — yo  build, — but  ye  enter  not  in. 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sin ; 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die, 

Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye  ;— 

As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-crowned  pyramid, 

ITieir  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid, 

Ye  slumber  unmarked  'mid  the  desolate  main, 

Wliile  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain. 

SlOOURNET. 

•  Sec  Saturday  Magazine,  Yo\.  III.,  p.  219. 


The  works  of  God  are  many  and  wonderful ;  wo  know  but 
a  very  small  part  of  them,  and  we  cannot  comprehend  all 
the  reasons  of  His  conduct  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
God  is  so  great,  so  powerful,  so  just  and  wise,  that  we  ought 
not  to  presume  to  question  anything  that  He  does,  nor  pry 
into  His  works  with  too  much  curiosity.  We  ought  rather 
to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  He  governs  all  things  with 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  and  humbly  submit  to  all 
His  dispensations. — Ostervald. 


If  the  mind  be  well  ordered,  we  cannot  enjoy  the  scenes  of 
nature  without  grateful  hearts,  to  that  bounteous  Bene- 
factor, who  smooths  our  passu  ge  through  the  troubles  of 
life  with  80  many  pleasing  circumstances. — Gilpin 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

No.  XV. 

The  Natives;  their  Methods  of  Fishing,  &c. 

Upon  the  edges  of  the  flat  rocks  which  jut  out  into 
the  sea  from  beneath  the  headlands  of  the  coast 
between  Port  Jackson  and  Broken  Bay,  the  natives 
were  accustomed  to  fish  for  snappers.  They  are 
often  seen  to  great  advantage  when  employed  in 
these  occupations,  and  they  being  very  clever  at  this 
sport,  it  is  highly  amusing  to  watch  their  actions  and 
dexterous  management;  provided  as  they  are,  with 
only  the  most  simple  tackle,  still  they  invariably 
succeed  in  catching  as  many  of  these  fish  as  they 
require. 

Snappers  are  voracious  fishes,  weighing  generally 
from  five  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  even  twenty  pounds^ 


and  measuring  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in 
length,  and  often  longer.  They  are  also  handsome 
glittering  fishes,  when  first  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  they  mostly  resort  near  the  deep  waters, 
(bottomless  to  the  eye,)  at  the  extremity  of  these 
rocks.  Probably  they  find  shelter,  and  places  of 
refuge  in  the  rocky  cavities  below,  from  the  monsters 
which  prey  upon  them,  for  both  whales  and  sharks, 
of  enormous  size,  frequent  those  shores,  and  have 
been  seen  within  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson. 

The  head  of  the  snapper  is  large  and  bony,  the 
mouth  comparatively  small,  and  the  teeth  are  not 
sharp,  but  thick  and  rounded,  and  the  whole  fish  is 
covered  with  large,  broad,  silvery  scales.  It  must 
here  be  remarked,  that  upon  the  surface  of  these 
foundaticm  rocks,  are,  here  and  there,  holes  or  basins 
of  various  depths  and  sizes,  which  are  always  filled 
with  salt  water,  beautifully  clear.  In  these  the 
cunning  native  catches  his  bait — the  starfish,  a  crea- 
ture formed  of  a  dark  gelatinous  substance,  and 
appearing  like  a  mass  of  jelly.  They  are  scon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basins  fastened  to  the  rock,  with  their 
arms  radiating  from  the  centre,  moving  about :  their 
arms  are  provided  with  most  powerful  suckers,  which 
enable  them  to  adhere  so  strongly  to  any  substance,  as 
to  be  with  the  greatest  dilliculty  removed  :  and  they 
have,  moreover,  the  power  of  emitting  a  black  fluid, 
which  instantly  discolours  the  water  all  around,  thus 
very  often  eflfecting  an  escape.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  have  also  the  power  of  stinging  the  hand  that 
touches,  very  severely,  inflicting  a  pain  like  that  of  a 
burn*. 

The  natives,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  be  very  expert 
and  dapper  in  first  securing  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  starfish  as  bait,  which,  from  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned,  are  not  eairiily  caught  by  those 
who  are  inexperienced.  They  then  prepare  the  line  in 
such  a  maimer,  that  when  they  throw  off  the  baited 
end  with  their  right  hand,  the  line  will  run  out  its 
full  length.  Thus,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the 
natives  stand  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  rocks,  the 
breakers  sometimes  forcing  them  from  their  position ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  have  thrown  out  their  line, 
they  cautiously,  but  gradually,  bring  it  in,  coiling  it 
with  care  as  before ;  but  when  they  feel  a  bite,  they 
haul  it  with  great  rapidity,  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
carrying  the  line  under  the  rocks,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  brought  it  out,  they  immediately  kill  it,  by 
piercing  the  back  of  the  head.  In  this  manner  I 
have  seen  a  native  catch  eight  large  sna[)per8  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  he  commenced 
fishing. 

A  party  of  blacks  assembled  together  on  the  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for  themselves,  as  they 
were  sometimes  accustomed  to  do,  forms  an  animated 
and  lively  group  of  figures.  On  these  occasions, 
they  make  good  fires  as  near  their  fishing  ground  as 
possible,  and  generally  roast  and  eat  their  captures 
as  soon  as  they  are  caught,  until  they  arc  all  satisfied. 
While  the  men  are  fishing,  the  women  attend  the 
fires,  the  boys  catch  bait,  and  collect  oysters.  The 
natives  in  this  instance  are  correct,  for  these  fish  are 
never  so  good  as  when  eaten  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  taken  from  the  water.  Their  cooking  is  cer- 
tainly rude,  but  the  fish  are  exceedingly  good  when 
cooked  in  this  way.  They  eat  their  oysters,  also,  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  roasting  them  before  the  fire 
until  they  open. 

Having  stated  in  a  previous  paper  that  "  the  na- 
tives were  not  cowards  of  the  deep,  but  surprisingly 
bold  both  in  swimming  and  diving,'*  I  will  relate  a 
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circumaUnce  which  happened  to  me  while  surveying 
this  part  of  the  coaat,  which  convinced  me  of  their 
boldnesi.  I  one  day  accompBnied  ■  native  fur  the 
purpose  of  seeing  liim  fish.  He  was  very  sncccsBful, 
and  after  a  while  gave  up.  I  had  been  watching  him 
with  attentive  curiosity,  and  being  dcsiruus  of  trj-ing 
my  skill,  I  recniested  him  to  lend  me  his  line  and 
tatkle,  assuring  him  that  I  would  take  the  greatest 
care  of  it.  He  first  seemed  to  objcet,  but  afterwards 
entrusted  them  to  me  with  apparent  unwillingness, 
and  returned  to  my  camp  not  far  distant,  with  his 
to  manage  as  I  best  eiiuld.  I  very 
IS  a  dillicult  matter  to  throw  out  the 
lud  to  lift  it  through  the  ceaseless 
■aters,  gradually  bringing  it  in  witli- 
out  entanglement,  n'quircd  both  skill  and  experience. 
In  short,  I  made  but  a  bungling  attempt,  and  after 
throwing  out  the  line,  entangling  it,  and  di-^cn tangling 
it  for  an  hour,  I  felt  a  fish,  the  line  In-ing  curried 
underneath  the  rocks.  I  pulled  iii  vain  fur  some 
time,  till  1  had  reason  to  think  that  the  line  was 
fastened  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  below,  but  whether 
to  a  fish  or  the  rock  I  eoul'il  not  soy.  In  this  pre- 
dicament, I  began  to  conjecture  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  and  how  i  could  satisfy  the  black,  for  I  had  no 
other  tackle  to  give  him.  Having  tied  the  end  of  the 
line  securely  to  the  rock,  I  left  it,  much  dissatisfied 
with  my  performauee.  On  arriving  at  my  camp,  I 
was  informed  that  the  native  had  hastily  eaten  some 
fish,  and  gone  northward  to  juin  some  others  of  his 
tribe,  stating  that  he  intended  to  return  early  next 
mnming,  nnd  fish  again.  This,  at  any  rate,  gave  me 
time  to  consider,  and  I  actually  sent  off  a  man  to 
Sydney,  to  purchase  lines  and  necessary  tackle,  with 
orders,  if  |>ossiblc,  to  return  before  the  native,  by 
travelling  all  night.  This  could  have  easily  been 
done,  if  the  man  should  be  fortunate  to  get  a  boat  at 
North  Harbour. 

Tlic  morning  came,  and  the  native  arrived  before 
the  messenger,  in  company  with  two  others.  "  Goot 
tnarning,  maMa,  you  catch  him  fish,"     "  Dale,"  (no) 


said  I,  "  Me  want  it  lioe,"  eaid  the  native.  I  ebook 
my  head.  He  looked  suspicions,  and  prcaentlj  cx- 
claimcA,  "I  believe  ynn  hook  him  rock,  mbrray, 
murray  (very)  stupid  you."  Y<ni  arc  right,  thought 
I,  nodding  assent ;  and  seeing  his  anxiety,  I  imme- 
diately offered  him  some  tobacco,  and  reqiKtted  them 
to  eat,  &c.,  both  of  which  he  refused  in  his  disap- 
pointment. I  told  him  we  would  go  the  rock  where 
the  line  was,  and  I  explained  on  the  way,  whilst  he 
lii'tened  to  my  story  attentively.  He  seemed  to 
blame  himself  for  trusting  his  line  to  such  unworthy 
hnnils,  as  he  constantly  sighed  "  mnrray  stupid  me ;" 
but  when  he  hearil  that  I  had  secured  the  line  to  the 
rock,  his  countenance  brightiiied  with  a  hope,  and 
he  felt  that  I  was  not  deceiving  him.  Wheu  we 
arrived  at  the  spot,  1  was  full  of  attxiety  to  know 
wlicther  the  line  had  been  waiihed  away;  but 
there  it  was  in  ttala  qvo.  I  would  then  willingly 
have  liist  fifty  pounds  rather  than  the  line,  for 
the  natives  are  very  tenacious  of  their  property, 
however  tritling.  and  will  take  more  painn  to  find  a 
bit  of  broken  pi|>e.  than  a  white  man  would  to  find  n 
purse  of  gold.  The  native  examined  the  jiosition  of 
the  line,  chatted  with  his  companions,  and  presently 
was  seen  to  unloose  his  waistband,  throw  off  his 
cluak,  and  giving,  as  I  imagined,  some  directions  to 
them,  stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  rock.  In  an 
instant,  he  plunged  through  a  rising  wave,  ttad  dis- 
appeared. He  must  have  been  under  waterfall  a 
minute  before  he  again  appeared  about  fifteen  yuds 
from  the  edge  of  the  roek,  and  came  in  safe  oa>U- 
fours  upon  a  heaving  surge.  The  line  had  been  vb- 
fastened,  was  hauled  in  without  austainiof  oiy 
damage,  or  cien  the  loss  of  the  hwik,  to  which  «■> 
attached  the  tendons  of  a  fish's  Jaw, 

I  felt  excessively  pleased  both  at  the  recorwy  of 
the  line,  and  the  hold  daring  of  the  native,  who  cam- 
meuced  fishing  again  with  success  j  and  oa  his  vati^ 
to  my  camp  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  \aan 
with  a  new  line,  and  as  manyhuoksas  hewH  pleusd 
to  take.  W.  R.  G. 
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Thb  view  which  K[q>ears  in  thia  number  of  the 
Stitwriag  itaoaxme,  n  reduced  firum  an  old  eugraving 
which  hu  utely  &Ueu  into  uur  hands,  inscribed, 
"North  £ut  View  of  Sdborne,  from  the  Short 
Lythk."  a  tmall  atrip,  apparently  about  on  inch 
wide,  hu  been  torn  off  towards  the  right  hand, 
leaving  the  engraving  about  sixteen  inches  and  a 
half  long,  by  ten  and  a  half  high.  It  is,  however, 
tiie  only  general  view  of  Selbume,  which  we 
remember  to  have  ever  aeen  :  and  we  hope  that  we 
ahull  gratify  our  readers,  especially  those  who  have 
been  instrocted  and  delighted  like  ourselves,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Gilbert  White's  history  of  bis  native 
village,  by  presenting  them  with  this  view,  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
principal  object!  introduced  into  the  view. 

The  fallowing  few  biographical  .records  of  the 
author  were  prefixed  to  his  "  Works  in  Natural 
History,"  comprising  amongst  others.  The  Natwal 
HiMerf  of  Selbonu,  published  by  his  relative,  Mr,  J, 
White,  bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,  1802,  whose  initials, 
J.  W.,  annexed  to  the  notice,  appear  to  indicate  him 
as  the  author. 

GiLaxxi  Whitb,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  White,  of 
BxLSOaiia,  Xtq.,  and  of  Ann,  the  daufthter  of  Thomu 
Holt.  iMlor  of  Streatbani,  in  Surry.  He  wu  bom  at 
SolbonM  on  Joly  18,  1730;  and  received  hii  ichool  educa- 
tioD  at  BHingttoke,  under  the  Rev.  Thoma*  Warton,  vicar 
of  that  place,  and  father  of  those  two  diitinguisbed  litorary 
oliaraetm.   Dr.  Joteph  Waiton,  master  of  Winoheiter 
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School,  and  Hr.  Thomai  Warton,  poetrjr-profossor  at 
Oxford.  He  «u  sdmitted  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
December,  1 739,  and  took  his  degree  of  iMchelor  of  arts 
in  June,  1743.  In  March.  1744,  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
hit  college.  He  became  master  of  arts  in  October,  1 746. 
and  was  admitted  one  of  the  senior  praetors  of  the  Univer' 
aity  in  April,  1 752.  Being  of  an  unambitious  temper,  and 
Btronf^l^  attached  to  Ibe  charms  of  rural  scenery,  he  early 
fixed  hia  residence  in  his  native  village,  where  be  spent  iho 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  literary  occupations,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  study  of  nature.  This  be  followed  with 
patient  assiduity,  and  a  mind  ever  open  totbelessoniof  piety 
and  benevolence,  which  such  a  study  is  so  well  calculated 
to  afford.  Though  several  occasions  offered  of  settling  upon 
a  college  living,  he  could  never  persuade  himself  to  quit 
the  beloved  spot,  which  waa,  indeed,  a  peculiarly  happy 
situation  fur  an  observer.  He  was  much  eatecinedby  a 
select  society  of  intelligent  and  worthy  friends,  to  whom  be 
paid  occasional  visits.  Thus  his  da^s  passed,  tranquil  and 
serene,  with  scarcely  any  other  vicissitudes  than  thiMe  of 
the  seasons,  till  they  closed  at  a  mature  age,  on  June  29, 
1793. 

The  Natural  Hulory  tt*d  A»tiguUiet  of  Seihonu, 
the  result  of  his  observations  as  above  described,  waa 
published  by  him  in  1788,  in  the  fonn  of  letter* 
addressed  to  his  brother-naturalists,  Thomas  Pennant, 
Esq.,  and  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  with  the 
former  of  whom  he  corresponded  from  August  4, 
1767,  to  November  30,  1780;  and  with  the  latter, 
from  June  30,  1769,  to  June  25,  1787.  His  Nat»- 
ralitt'i  Calendar,  his  Ob»trvation$  o%  Variout  Partt  ^ 
Nattnv,  and  hia  Sumiuor^  of  ttw  H'e«i,\w,'m«!»  'vste 
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darinff  the  same  period,  commencing  with  1768,  and 
extending  to  1793,  the  year  of  his  decease.  The 
accuracy  and  extent  of  his  observations,  their  variety 
and  detail,  the  liveliness  of  their  manner,  and  the 
pleasant^  unaffected  style  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
have  deservedly  contributed  to  make  his  NatvUral 
History  of  Selborne  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in 
our  language :  so  that  within  the  last  five  years, 
at  least  four  new  editions  of  it  have  been  put  out  by 
dififerent  editors,  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
Few  books,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  reader  so  com- 
pletely into  the  disposition,  sentiments,  habits,  and 
character  of  the  author,  who  may  be  there  traced, 
step  by  step,  wandering  through  the  hanging  woods, 
over  the  chalky  downs,  along  the  deep  hollow  lanes, 
and  beside  the  living  rills,  of  his  own  beautiful  and 
delightful  Selborne :  and  finding  in  '^  each  thing 
met/*  fresh  occasion  for  curious  remark  and  rational 
enjoyment. 

We  wish  that  the  accompanying  wood- cut  gave  a 
more  satisfactory  view  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
which  will  well  repay  the  admirer  of  nature  the 
trouble  of  a  pilgrimage.  In  order  to  which,  we 
would  apprize  our  readers  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
White,  that,— 

The  parish  of  Selborne  lies  in  the  extrome  eastern 
corner  of  the* county   of  Hampshire,  bordering  on  the 
county  of  Sussex*  and  not  fur  from  the  county  of  Surry ;  is 
about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  London,  in  latitude  51,  ftnd 
near  midway  between  the  towns  of  Alton  ami  Petersfield. 
....    The  high  part  to  the  south-west  (consists  of  %  vast 
hill  of  chnlki  rising  SOD  feet  above  the  village ;  and  \% 
divided  into  a  sbeep4own,  the  high  wood,  and  a  long 
hanging  wood,  called   The  Hanger,    The  oovert  of  this 
eiqinence  is  altogetlier  beech,  the  most  |oyely  of  all  ibrest 
trees,  whether  we  consider  its  smooth  rind  or  bar)f»  its 
glossy  foliage,  or  graoeful  pendulous  b9ugh#t    The  4owq, 
or  sheep-walk,  it  a  pleasing.  parMika  spptt  of  about  one 
mile,  by  half  that  space*  jutting  out  on  the  verge  of  the 
hiil  oouQiry,  whfiire  it  begins  to  break  down  into  th^  plains, 
and  oommanding  a  very  engaging  view,  being  an  assem- 
blage of  hill,  dale,  woodlands,  heathi  and  water.     The 
prospect  is  boundeu  on  the  south*east  and  eastt  by  the  vast 
range  of  mountains  oalled  the  Sussex-downs,  by  Guilds 
down,  near  Guildford,  and  by  the  downs  round  Dorking 
and  Ryegate  in  Surry, to  the  north-east;  which, altogether, 
with  the  Qountiy  beyond  Alton  an4  Faruham,  form  a  noble 
atid  extensiva  outline.    At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  one  stage 
or  step  from  the  uplands,  lies  the  village,  which  consists  of 
one  single  straggling  street,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  in  a  sheltered  vale,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
Hanger.    At  eaeh  end  of  the  village,  which  runs  from 
scNith^east  and  noHh-  west,  arises  a  small  rivulet :  that  at 
the  north-west  end  frequently  fails,  hut  the  other  is  a 
fine  perennial  spring,  little  influenced  by  drought  or  wet 
seasons,  called  Well-head.    This  breaks  out  of  some  high 
grounds,  joining  to  Nore-Hill.  a  noble  cha4k  promontory. 

From  this  description  may  be  formed  a  general 
idea  of  the  scenery  of  Selborne.  We  would  now 
beg  the  reader  to  look  at  the  view«  wh^st  we  endea- 
vouv  to  particularise  the  objects. 

Iiook  towards  the  end  of  the  piece^  on  your  left 
hand,  and  yqu  may  perceive  a  passage,  going  up  the 
hill,  tbrongh  the  wood^  crossed  by  a  succession  of 
liDea  advat^Qing  right  and  left  alternately.  This 
appears  to  be  indicated  in  a  little  poem  by  Mr.  WJiite, 
cntitlfdi  SflborM  Hanger^  q  Winier  Piece-,  where  be 

'Whea  qMpting  rains  descend  in  ^nrent  tides, 

See  the  tora  aig^ag  weep  its  channerd  sides. 

Look  a  little  more  to  your  right,  near  the  top  of  the 
wooded  hill,  and  you  may  perceive  a  amall  hut,  with 
iti  gable  towards  you,  and  a  round-headed  door  -,  and 
in  front  of  it,  "what,  if  more  distinctly  traced,  woidd 
appear  to  be  a  tamoe:  tiiis  but  ia  '^a  glote«qua 

Mding,  ooQMv«d  by  a  yowg  eMutt^nao.  ^  qaed 


on  occasion  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  hermit," 
and  as  such  represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  the 
edition  of  1 802^  and  alluded  to  in  the  annexed  poem. 
Still  further  to  your  right,  about  the  centre  of  the 
view,  and  near  midway  up  the  Hanger,  you  may 
perceive,  though  not  very  conspicuous,  another 
small  building,  a  kind  of  arbour  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  also  alluded  to  in  the  annexed  poem.  Passing 
still  to  your  right  towards  the  church,  the  tall,  while 
object  in  its  neighbourhood, — a  pole  with  a  vane 
upon  it, — seems  to  point  out  "a  square  piece  of 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  surrounded  by 
houses,  and  vulgarly  called  the  Pleetor;  in  the  midst 
of  which  spot  stood,  in  old  times,  a  vast  oak,  with  a 
short,  squat  body,  and  huge,  horizontal  arms^  ex- 
tending about  to  the  extremity  of  the  area,**  the 
delight  and  resort  of  old  and  young,  till  it  was  over- 
turned by  an  amazing  tempest  in  1 703.  The  name 
Plestor  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  word  Plegstow^ 
or  Pleystow,  meaning  a  play- place. 

Of  the  remaining  objects,  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  church,  which  consists  of  three  aisles  with  a 
transept,  making  it  almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  It 
is  a  plain  and  unadorned  building,  supposed  by  Mr. 
White  to  be  of  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign,  but  rebuilt  upon  the  remnants  of  an  older 
building  j  and  with  windows  of  that  simple  sort^ 
called  lancet,  some  single,  some  double,  and  some  ia 
triplets,  as  partly  represented  in  our  view.  The  verses 
quoted  below  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  **  pointed 
9pire"  to  this  edifice :  but  the  engraving  represents 
only  a  low,  fiat,  embattled  tower,  and  rising  ftoxa  it 
if  l<)ng,  iron  rod,  surmounted  by  a  weather-cock, 
which,  however,  being  somewhat  indistinpt  im  the 
engipaving,  has  been  omitted  in  our  wood- cut, 

Close  by  the  church,  at  the  west  end,  stands  the 
vlcara|[e  house, — an  old,  but  roomy  and  convenient 
building*  It  faces  agreeably  to  the  morning  sua,  and 
is  divided  from  the  village  by  a  neat  and  cheerful 
court  Behind  the  bouse  is  a  garden,  of  an  irregular 
shape,  but  well  laid  out  j  whose  terrace,  Mr,  White 
addb,  *^  commands  so  romantic  and  picturesque  a 
prospect,  that  the  first  master  in  landscape  might 
contemplate  it  with  pleasure,  and  deem  it  an  object 
well  worthy  of  his  pencil." 

The  reader  is  now  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
different  (\satures  of  Selborne,  to  understand  the  ac- 
companying view  I  its  Hanger  and  village,  its  rivulets, 
its  beeches,  its  forest  roads,  its  zigzag  path,  its  her- 
mitage and  hill-side  arbour,  its  rustic  play-place,  ita 
church  and  parsonage  house;  not  to  mention  the 
other  appurtenanoes  of  meadows,  hop-grounds,  or 
chards,  corn-fields,  gardens,  lanes,  hedge-rows,  and 
scattered  trees  and  cottages,  which  it  partakes  in 
common  with  other  rural  scenes.  The  same  objecta 
for  the  most  part,  are  introduced  by  the  historian  of 
his  native  village,  into  a  pleasing  poem,  which  we 
subjoin  as  a  companion  to  our  view,  in  mutual  illus- 
tration of  each  other,  abridging  it  by  the  omission  ot 
some  lines  here  and  there,  which  are  not  to  our 
present  purpose.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
observed,  with  refbrence  to  two  allusions  in  the  poem  : 
which  do  not  enter  into  our  view,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Selborne  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory 
founded  by  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  vale  sequestered  from 
the  world,  amidst  woods  and  meadows,  and  watered 
by  a  stream  or  brook  running  down  it,  which  vale  is 
now  called  "  the  long  itithe  or  Lythe,*  a  name  of 
ancient  date,  and  uncertain  etymology  and  sig^ifica^ 
tion,  but  retained  also  in  the  name  of  the  spot  from 

which  our  view  was  taken,  apd  whigh  is  called  by 
QQi^tjradMxLQUoPi  "the  abQv^  Lytbej'*  ^d  thftt  itt 
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the  distance  of  about  two  mfle«  east  of  the  church 
arc  the  remains  of  a  preceptory  of  the  Knights 
Templars^  at  least  a  farm  dependent  on  a  prcceptory 
of  that  order ;  the  dwelling-house  being  still  called 
"Temple,"  and  placed  in  a  very  particular  situation 
upon  the  immediate  verge  of  a  steep,  abrupt  hill. 

THE    INVITATION   TO   SELBORNE. 

8eb,  Solbome  spreads  her  holdest  beauties  ronnd 
The  varied  valley,  and  the  monntain-gronnd, 
Wildly  majestic !    What  is  all  tito  pride 
Of  flats,  with  loads  of  omamcut  supplied  ? 
Unplcasing,  tasteless,  impotent  expense. 
Compared  witli  Nature's  rude  magnificence. 

Of^  on  some  evening,  sunny,  soft,  and  still, 
The  Muse  shall  lead  thee  to  the  beoch-giown  hill, 
To  spend  in  tea  the  cool,  refreshing  liour, 
Where  nods  in  air  the  pensile,  nc«t-Uke  bower ; 
Or  where  the  hermit  hangs  the  straw-clad  cell, 
Kmei^ng  gently  from  tlio  leafy  dell. 
By  Fancy  planned;  as  once  the  ijivcntivc  maid 
]^Iet  the  hoar  sage  amid  the  secret  Kliade. 
Komantic  spot !  from  whence  in  prospect  lies 
Whatever  of  landscape  channs  our  feasting  eyes  : 
The  pointed  spire,  the  hall,  the  pasture-plain, 
The  msset  fallow,  or  the  golden  grain. 
The  breezy  lake  that  sheds  a  gleaming  light. 
Till  all  the  fading  picture  fail  the  sight. 

Hark  I  while  below  the  village  1)p11s  ring  round. 
Echo,  sweet  njnnph,  returns  the  softened  sound ; 
But,  if  gusts  rise,  the  rushing  forests  roar. 
Like  the  tide  tumbling  on  the  pebbly  shore. 

Adown  the  vale,  in  lone,  sequestered  nook. 
Where  skirting  woods  imbrown  the  dimpling  brook, 
The  ruined  convent  lies  !    Ilere  wont  to  dwell 
The  lazy  canon  *midst  his  cloistered  cell, 
While  Papal  da]*kness  brooded  o'er  the  land, 
Kre  lieformation  made  her  glorious  stand : 
Still  oft  at  eve  belated  shephenl  swains 
See  the  cowled  spectre  skim  the  folded  plains. 

To  the  high  Temple  would  my  stranger  go, 
The  monntain-brow  commands  the  woods  below. 
In  Jewry  first  tliis  order  found  a  name, 
When  madding  Croisades  set  the  world  in  flame ; 
Wlien  western  ch'mes,  urged  on  by  jwpe  and  priest. 
Poured  forth  their  millions  o'er  the  deluged  east : 
Luxurious  knights,  ill  suited  to  defy 
To  mortal  fight,  Turccstan  chivalry. 

Nor  be  the  parsonage  by  the  Muse  forgot ! 
Tlic  partial  bard  admires  his  native  spot ; 
Smit  with  its  beauties,  loved,  as  yet  a  child, 
Unconscious  why,  its  capes,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Iligli  on  a  mound  the  exalted  gardens  stand. 
Beneath,  deep  \'alle}'S  scooped  by  nature's  hand. 

Now  climb  the  steep,  drop  now  your  eye  below, 
Where  ronnd  the  blooming  village  orchards  grow ; 
There,  like  a  picture,  lies  my  lowly  seat, 
A  raraJ,  sheltered,  unobserved  retreat. 

Me  far  above  the  rest  Selbomian  scenes. 
The  pendent  forests,  and  the  mountain  greens. 
Strike  with  delight :  there  spreads  the  distant  \'icw, 
That  gradual  fades  till  sunk  in  misty  blue  : 
Here  Nature  hangs  her  slopy  woods  to  sight. 
Rills  purl  between,  and  dart  a  quivering  light. 

P.S. — ^The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article  had  not  access  to 
the  original  edition  of  White's  SeU»omey  and  was  not  aware  that 
the  engraving,  from  which  our  wood-cut  was  taken,  and  which 
ho  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  Mr.  White's 
works,  was,  in  fact,  prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  1789.  It 
has  been  just  brought  to  his  knowledge  by  his  accidentally  meeting 
with  Sir  William  Jardine's  edition,  to  which  the  view,  reduced 
bj  Ewbank  from  Grimm's  contemporary  sketch,  forms  the 
frontispiece.  Our  wood-cut,  we  hope,  will  not  be  depreciated  on 
a  Gomparison. 


The  Arabians  have  several  proverbial  sayings  concerning 
pretended  false  friendships.  Some  are  taken  from  a  pool 
which  is  filled  by  sudden  hasty  showers,  and  is  extremely 

grateful  to  a  thirsty  traveller,  but  so  deceitfiil,  that  when 
o  returns  he  finds  it  quite  exhausted.  In  the  same 
manner  they  compare  a  treacherous  IVicnd  to  a  torrent,  or 
land-flood,  which  is  soon  raised,  and  as  soon  disappears. — 


SPIDERS.  I. 
LvERY  one  veno  examines  the  web  of  *a  cotnmoti 
Spider,  whether  it  is  formed  of  concentric  circles,  or 
supported  by  diverging  rays,  or  whether  it  imftatett 
any  finely- woven  substance,  will  be  convinced,  that 
she  must  be  furnished  with  a  peculiar  set  of  organs  to 
efiect  these  purposes ;  that  she  must  have  something 
like  a  hand  to  work  with.  Amongst  the  small  things 
that  are  wise  upon  earth,  Solomon  mentions  the 
Spider,  and  the  way  by  which  he  tells  us  she  shows 
her  wisdom,  is  by  her  prchensory  powers, — she  take$ 
hold  fvith  her  hands.  And  truly  what  Arachne  does 
with  her  hands  and  her  spinning  organs,  is  very 
wonderful.  • 

Spiders  are  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  walking 
against  gravity,  even  upon  glass,  and  in  a  prone 
position.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Blackwall,  this  is  not  effected  by  producing  atmo- 
spheric pressure  by  the  adhesion  of  suckers,  but  by 
a  brush  formed  of  "  slender  bristles,  fringed  on  each 
side  with  exceeding  fine  hairs,  gradually  diminishing 
in  length  as  |,they  approach  its  extremity,^  where 
they  occur  in  such  profusion  as  to  form  a  thick  bnish 
on  its  inferior  surface."  These  brushes  he  first  dis- 
covered on  a  living  specimen  of  the  bird-spider,  and  the 
same  structure,  as  far  as  his  researches  were  carried, 
he  found  in  those  Spiders  which  can  walk  against 
gravity  and  up  glass.  This  is  one  of  the  modes  by 
which  they  take  hold  with  their  hands,  and  thus  they 
ascend  walls,  and  set  their  snares  in  the  palace  as 
well  as  the  cottage.  Whoever  examines  the  under- 
side of  the  last  joint  or  digit  of  the  foot  of  this 
animal,  with  a  common  pocket-lens,  will  see  that  it  is 
clothed  with  a  very  thick  brush,  the  hairs  of  which, 
under  a  more  powerful  magnifier,  appear  somewhat 
hooked  at  the  apex :  in  some  species  this  brush  is 
divided  longitudinally,  so  as  to  form  two. 

But  the  organs  that  are  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  weaving  and  structure  of  the  snares 
of  the  Spiders,  arc  most  worthy  of  attention.  Set- 
ting aside  the  hunters,  and  others  that  weave  no 
snares  to  entrap  their  prey,  I  shall  consider  those  I 
intend  to  notice^  under  the  usual  names  of  weavers, 
and  retiaries. 

Before  Mr.  Blackwall  turned  his  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  these  ingenious  and  industrious 
animals,  it  had  not  been  ascertained,  in  what  respect 
their  modes  of  spinning  their  webs,  and  the  organs 
by  which  they  formed  their  respective  manufactures 
differed.  But  Mr.  Blackwall,  whose  observations 
were  principally  tnade  upon  one  of  the  weavers 
which  frequents  the  holes  and  cavities  of  walls,  and 
similar  places,  observes  that  it  spins  a  kind  of  web 
of  different  kinds  of  silk,  tht  surface  of  Which  has  a 
fiocky  appearance,  from  the  web  being  as  it  were 
ravelled. 

This  web,  he  observes,  is  produced  by  a  double 
series  of  spines,  opposed  to  each  other,  and  planted 
on  a  prominent  ridge  of  the  upper-side  of  the  meta- 
tarsal joint,  or  that  usually  regarded  as  the  first  jmnt, 
of  the  foot  of  the  posterior  legs  on  the  aide  next 
the  abdomen.  These  spines  are  employed  by  the 
animal  as  a  carding  apparatus,  the  low  series  combing, 
as  it  were,  or  extracting  the  ravelled  web  from  the 
spinneret,  and  the  upper  series,  by  the  insertion  of 
its  spines  between  those  of  the  other,  disengaging 
the  web  from  them.  By  this  curious  operation, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  clearly^  the  adhesive 
part  of  the  snare  is  formed  $  thus  large  fiies  are 
easily  caught  and  detained,  which  iht  animal, 
emerging  from  its  concealment.  Boon  deipatches  and 
devours. 

The  organs  by  ^hidk  ^i^  Tt^vwa  %sN^aat^  Vs«m.%rt». 
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carions  geometric  mares  hare  generally  been  deacribed 
SB  three  clawi,  the  two  appcrmoit  armed  with  parallel 
teeth  like  a  comb,  and  the  lower  one  aimple  and 
often  deprcued ;  but  Mr.  Blackwall  found,  in  a  speciea 
related  to  the  common  garden  spider,  eight  clawa, 
aevea  of  which  bad  their  lower  Bide  toothed.  The 
object  of  this  complex  apparatus  of  claws,  simple  and 
pectinated,  is  to  enable  these  aniinals  to  take  hold  of 
any  thread)  to  guide  it)  to  pull  it;  to  draw  it  out; 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  anything  iusnared,  whether 
it  be  animate  or  inanimate  i  and  to  suspend  itself.  In 
fact,  the  Creator  has  made  their  claws  not  only  hands 
but  eyes  tu  these  animals. 

Besides  these,  orf^ans,  scattorcd  moveable  spines, 
or  spurs,  arc  observable  upon  the  l^s,  especially  the 
three  last  joiuts,  which  I  consider  as  forming  the  foot, 
but  ■ometimcs  also  upon  the  thighs  of  spiders,  which, 
as  they  can  be  elevated  and  depressed  at  the  will  of 
the  animal,  probably  ore  used  B.%  a  kind  of  finger, 
whcii  occuEiuus  rotjnire  it. 

In  the  niultif'inn  apparatus  of  these  ingenious 
animals,  as  far  as  we  imderstand  its  use,  we  see  how 
they  are  fitted  fur  their  olliec,  by  contributing  to 
deliver  mankind  from  a  plague  of  flies,  which  would 
otherwise  annoy  us  beyiind  toleration,  and  corrupt 
our  land. 


fK.n 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.  No.  V. 


Thx  Elm. 
The  British  Elmi  are  of  two  sorts,  the  fine-leaved 
Elm  of  England  (Uhms  campeMtrit).  and  the  Wych 
Elm  of  Scotland  {Ulm*t  mt)ntmtt\.  The  Elm,  when 
BuBered  to  grow  in  its  natural  form,  is  a  lofty  and 
graoefol  tree;  it  ia  much  planted  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  aome  of  our  palaces,  at  Hampton,  Bushy 
Park,  Windsor,  &c.,  formed  into  avenues,  and  yielding 
a  mott  agreeable  thade;  bat  as  it  is  treated  in  many 
of  tbe  hedge-rows  near  London,  it  has  a  naked  and 
svkward  appcMraace.   The  timber  of  both  the  British 


Elms  is  naed  for  many  purposes,  in  which  the  wood 
is  exposed  to  the  alternation  of  moisture  and  drought; 
it  was  almost  the  only  wood  used  for  the  pipes  of  the 
water' com  panics,  previotts  to  the  introduction  of  iron 
pipes.  It  is  also  consumed  in  great  qnaiitities  in 
common  turnery,  but  although  tolerably  close  grained, 
and  working  with  considerable  freedom ;  it  is  very 
lialile  to  warp. 
Mr.  Gilpin,  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  Elm, 

The  Oik  and  ilio  Ash  have  each  a  ilistinet  chnmrler. 
The  mnssy  form  of  the  one  dividinj;  into  abrupt,  ivistin^, 
irregular  limbs,  yet  comput-t  in  its  fuUaKC,  and  the  caiy 
Ewvi'p  of  the  other,  the  Him|)licily  uf  its  branches,  nnil  lb« 
liiosciieis  of  its  huiit;int;  leaves,  characterize  tiolb  ihcse 
trees  wilh  so  much  |>rui.'ia[nn,  thni,  at  any  diNtaiii'c  ut  which 
the  eve  can  distinguish  the  furm,  it  may  aUo  ilislin<>ui!ih 
the  difTerencc.  Tlie  Klin  has  not  so  distinct  a  cliaDcter. 
It  pnrlnke:)  so  miinli  of  the  oak,  lliat  when  it  is  mush  and 
uM,  it  may  easily,  nt  a  lillle  dislaiicc,  be  mistaken  liir  one ; 
lh»u)rU  the  oak,  1  mean  such  an  oak  as  is  stronitly  iiiiirki'd 
with  its  ppcubar  cliarartcr,  ean  never  be  niislnki'n  liir  Iho 
Kim.  This  ilerwl.  luineiur,  appears  diicHv  in  the  skrlclon 
of  the  Elm.  In  full  luliace  its  chanuier  is  Ixtier  inurkt^d. 
No  tree  is  better  a<liiplcd  lii  vcctivo  ({rami  luasso*  of  li;;lif. 
In  this  respect  it  is  suiMtiur  both  tu  the  oak  aiiil  ilto  osli. 

The  Elm  is  the  first  tree  that  sahilcs  the  early 
Spring  with  its  light  and  cheerful  green,  a  tint  whieli 
CfmtrusU  agrei-ubly  with  the  oak,  whose  early  leaf 
has  scnernHy  mure  of  the  olive  east.  We  see  thi-m 
iiometinies  in  fine  harmony  together,  about  the  end  of 
April  and  the  hcginiiin;;  of  May. 

The  great  variety  of  form  assumed  by  the  h'uf  of 
the  Kim  induced  some  authors  to  suppose  that  tlit; 
e|>ecies  were  tolerably  nunienius,  but  the  inlrrnie<Iiate 
distinctions  between  any  two  of  the  most  strongly- 
marked  varieties  were  so  many,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  of  separation. 

In  most  parts  of  the  tonlioent  the  Elm  is  pianted 
AS  wi'h  us  in  limg  avenues  in  the  approaches  to  the 
mansiims  of  the  nobility  and  others,  hut  in  Italy  it 
is  applied  to  another  use;  it  is  the  Xtix  uf  whose 
siTvices  they  tisually  avail  tlieoiselvcs  for  the  ixirpnsc 
of  training  their  grape-vines.  The  height  of  tiie 
Stem  of  the  elms  intended  for  this  poqtose  is  liiiiiled 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  only  as  many  hranilii'S 
are  left  as  are  ueeessary  for  the  intended  purpose. 
This  employment  of  the  Elm  is  extremely  andeiit. 
Virgil  often  refers  to  it. 

Tlie  mode  of  propagatiim  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  the  English  Elm  is  usually  by  means  of  suckers 
from  the  parent  tree.  The  best  descrijjtion  of  suckers 
are  those  which  are  produced  by  trees  that  have  been 
cut  close  to  the  gn>und  two  years  previously;  these 
arc  tu  be  deprived  of  all  the  new  shoots  tlint  have 
already  sprung,  and  the  following  Sumnier  they  will 
produce  a  number  of  clean  young  shoots ;  plant  these 
at  about  eight  feet  asunder  in  the  quiacunx  order, 
thtis,  !  ■  1 '  1  which  will  fill  the  ground  more 
equally  than  by  planting  them  in  squares.  The  Elm 
is  sometimes  also  propagated  by  layers  of  the  young 
■hoots  produced  by  the  old  stumps. 

The  Wych  Elm  is  usually  propagated  by  seed, 
which  it  yields  in  considerable  abundaoce.  Theae 
aeeds  are  generally  ripe  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  June,  according  to  the  season.  They 
must  he  attentively  looked  after  as  they  approach  to 
maturity,  for  when  they  are  fiilly  ripe,  t^  blast  of 
wind,  or  heavy  rain,  will  drive  them  all  off  the  trees 
in  a  day's  time,  and  as  the  seeds  are  very  small,  it 
will  be  diflicnit  afterwards  to  collect  anjr  cjnantity. 
The  best  plan  is,  when  they  are  nearly  ripe,  to 
spread  mats  on  the  ground  and  cause  the  tree  tu 
be  gently  shaken. 

The  feeds,  when  adjected,  no  to  be  caidiUIr  dried 
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in  the  op«n«ir,  not  ia  tbe  nm.  Mid  being  afterwards 
mixcid  with  :  drf  saad,  preaerred  from  moiatore 
until  th«  ^priag.  A^ont  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
FetwuHry,  the  eeed  ie  U>  be  sown  in  beds,  abont  three 
feet  and  a  half  vdde,  of  loose  rich  garden  earth ;  they 
nn  Ut  he  apread  in  the  aame  manner  as  onions  or 
other  garden  bcrbe.  In  most  cases  they  will  be  fit  to 
transplant  by  the  next  Spring. 

At  Monfewell,  Oxfordshire,  there  is  a  beautifiil 
tralk  planted  with  Elma  all  of  a  great  size,  one 
raeaauring  fourteen  feet  in  girth  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground;  it  is  teventy-tiiae  feet  in  height,  and 
sixty-five  1b  the  extent  of  its  boughs.  Dr.  Van 
Mildert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
erected  an  um  in  the  midat  of  their  shade,  to  the 
memory  of  two  of  hia  friends,  on  which  the  following 
iiaea  were  inscribed : 

To  the  Uanory 

Two  highly  valued  friends, 
Thomas  Tyswhitt,  Esq., 

The  Rev.  C  H.  CaacBEBODE,  M.A 
In  this  once-favoiired  walk,  beneath  these  elms, 
WhpTc  thickcn'd  foliage,  to  the  solar  »y 
Impervieiis,  shads  a  venerable  ^oom. 
Oft  ia  instructive  converse  we  beguiled 
The  fci-vid  time,  which  each  returuing  year 
To  frit'Tidaliip's  call  devoted.     Such  tilings  veret 
But  are,  alus  !  no  more- 

The  Tuthary  Wych  Elm,  at  the  height  of  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  measures  sixteen  feet  nine  inches 
in  circumference;  the  trunk  is  twelve  feet  long,  and 
the  branches  extend  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  all 
direct!  una. 

M  Pollock,  in  Renfrevfsbire,  there  are'  some  very 
large  Wych  £lms;    the  largest  is  eighty-eight  feet  m 

"Hie  Chipstead  Elm  is  aa  English  Elm,  and  stands 
on  a  rising  g^und  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Chip- 
stead  Place,  Kentj  it  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  twenty 
feet  ja  cjrcgmference  at  the  root,  and  fifteen  feet  eight 
inchca,  at  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
coDtaios  26&  feet  of  timber,  although  it  has  lost  some 
of  its  most  important  branches.  A  hollow  Wych 
Elm,  by  Strathm  Church,  measoret  twenty-nine  feet 
nx  inches  at  four  feet  above  the  ground.   ' 

The  largest  Elm  of  Scotch  growth  is,  or  rather 
VII,  for  it  ia,naw  nearly  destroyed,  in  the  parish  of 
Rozbnrg^,  ^a  Teviotdale;  when  measured  iu  179li  it 
vas  thirty  /eet  in  girth.  It  is  called  the  trytling  tree, 
from  haFing  been  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  1547  of 
the  lairds  of  Cessford  and  Fcruyhirst,  and  other 
Scotch  gentry,  when  they  met  the  protector  Somerset 
to  swear  alh^tance  to  the  king  of  England. 


-      ICE  PALACE  AT  MOSCOW. 

Thib  whimncal  itnictore  was  on«  of  thcmmdent  oP 
the  lost  century.  It  -was  a  waste  of  ingenuity,  bat 
served  aa  an  illoatration  oF  the  power  of  cqld^  and 
the  density  and  novel  application  of  ice.  Serwn' 
yeani  previous  to  the  erection  of  this  palace,  an  ic«-' 
castle  and  garrison  had  been  boilt  upon  the  river 
Neva,  in  Russia  j  hnt  the  ice  broke  under  the  weight, 
and  that  of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them.  A  better 
fonndatioa  was  therefore  selected  for  the  ice-palace, 
on  the  hank  of  the  river,  and  the  stracture,  curious 
as  it  was,  was  completed,  and  exhibited  to  the  Russian 
populace  at  the  marriage  nf  Prince  Gallitzin. 

The  mat^al  of  the  palace  consisted  of  blocks  of 
ice  cut  out  of  the  Winter  covering  of  the  Neva, 
which  were  Aram  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 
Being  properly  formed  and  adjusted  to  each  other, 
water  was  poured  between  them,  which  soon  froze, 
and  acted  as  "cmenti  so  that  the  wboie  edifice,  with 
its  furniture,  may  be  said  to  hare  been  one  mass  of 
ice.  Ita  lengOiwaa  56  feet;  its  breadth  174  feet; 
and  its  height  21  feet.  It  waa  coBstructed  acced- 
ing to  the  strictest  rules  of  art,  and  waB  adorned 
with  a  portico,  columns,  and  statues.  It  coosieted  of 
a  single  story;  the  front  was  provided  with  a  door 
and  fourteen  windows,  the  frames  and  panes  of  the 
latter  being  all  formed  of  ice.  The  sides  of  the  doors 
aod  windows  were  painted  to  imitate  green  marble. 
On  each  side  of  the  principal  door  was  a  dolphin, 
from  the  mouth  of  which,  by  means  of  burning 
naphtha,  volumes  of  flame  were  emitted  at  night. 
Next  to  the  dolphins  were  two  mortars,  from  which 
many  bombs  were  thrown,  a  (piarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder  being  used  for  each  charge.  On  each  side 
of  the  mortar  stood  three  cannons,  equal  to  three- 
pounders,  mounted  upon  carriages,  and  with  wheels, 
which  were  often  used.  In  the  presence  of  a  number 
cf  persons  attached  to  the  Russian  court,  a  bullet 
was  driven  through  a  board  two  inches  thick,  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  paces,  by  one  of  these  cannons;  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  being  uacd  for  the  cbai^.  ^ 

The  palace  had  no  ceiling:  its  interior  consisted  of 
lobby  and  two  lai^c  apartments,  which  were  well 
furnished  and  elegautly  painted,  though  merely  farmed 
of  ice.  Tables,  chair^,  statues,  looking-glasses,  can- 
dlesticks, watches,  and  other  ornaments,  besides  tea- 
dishes,  tumblers,  wine-glasaes,  and  even  plates  with 
provisions,  were  seen  in  one  apartment,  also  formed 
of  ice,  and  painted  their  natural  colours:  while  in 
the  other  apartment  was  a  state -bedstead  with  cur- 
tains, bed,  pillows,  and  bed-cluthes,  two  pairs  of 
slippers    and  two  night-caps,  of  the  same  cold  ma- 

Behind  the' cannons,  the  mortars,  and  the  dolphina, 
stretched  a  low  balustrade.  On  each  side  of  the 
building  was  a  small  entrance,  with  pots  of  floweia 
and  orange-trees,  partly  formed  of  ice  and  partly 
natural,  on  which  birds  sat.  Beyond  these  were  tifo 
icy  pyramids.  On  the  right  of  one  of  them  stood 
an^ephant  which  was  hollow,  and  so  contrived  as  to 
throw  out  flaming  naphtha,  whilst  a  persnn  within 
imitated  the  cries  of  the  animal.  On  thi:  left  of  the 
other  pyramid  was  seen  the  never-failing  appurtenance 
to  all  princely  dwellings  in  Russia,  a  hangn,  or  bafii,-  ' 
(apparently  formed  of  balks,)  which  is  said  to  hava 
been  sometimes  heated,  and  even  appn^riated  to  usej 

The  appearance  of  the  ice-palace,  when  ilhuninatod, 
is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  splendid.  Amusing 
transparencies  were  usually  puspendcd  in  the  windows, 
and  the  emission  of  flames  by  the  dolpbms  and  th* 
elephant,  tended  to  excite  greater  surprise,  hyflartiiBg 
on  the  crystalline  mass.  Crowds  of  vtsitera  wan« 
conti&ually  seen  aronnd  this  fantaatical  onutniatia^ 
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\^hlch  remained  entii^  horn  the  beginning  of  Jannary 
nearly  till  the  middle  of  March.  At  the  end  of  the 
latter  month,  however,  the  fairy  fabric  began  t|p  thaw, 
and  soon  afterwards  it  was  broken  into  pieces^  and 
conveyed  to  the  Imperial  ice-cellar. 


AUSTRALIAN  GRAMMAR.    III. 

The  following  account  of  the  strange  fancies  which 
are  even  now  prevalent  among  the  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralians, is  derived  from  the  curious  work  which  we 
have  before  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  The 
painful  catalogue  will  serve  to  show  how  greatly  the 
abject  beings  in  that  remote  region  require  the 
exertions  of  Christians  in  their  behalf;  presenting,  as 
it  doeSy  a  lamentable  spectacle  of  the  weakness  and 
wretchedness  of  human  nature,  when  unblessed  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of  His  reason- 
able service. 

ITo-tii,  Tip-pa-kily  P6r.r^^,-*-Name8  of  an  Imaginary 
male  being,  in  appearance  like  a  black ;  he  is  supposed  to 
reside  in  thick  brushes  or  jungles,  and  appears  occasionally 
by  day,  but  mostly  at  night.  In  general  he  precedes  the 
coming  of  the  natives  from  distant  parts,  when  they  assem- 
ble to  celebrate  certain  mysteries,  such  as  knocking  out 
the  tooth  in  a  mystic  ring,  or  performing  some  dance.  He 
appears  painted  with  pipe-day,  and  carries  a  fire-stick  in 
his  hand ;  but,  generally,  it  is  the  doeftors  (a  kind  of  magi- 
cians,) who  alone  perceive  him,  and  to  whom  he  says, 
"  Fear  not,  come  and  talk.**  At  other  times  he  comes 
when  the  blacks  are  asleep,  and  takes  them  up  as  an  eagle 
his  prey,  and  carries  them  away.  The  shouts  of  the  sur- 
rounding party  often  occasion  him  to  drop  his  burden; 
otherwise  he  com^eys  theitt  to  his  fire-place  in  the  bush, 
where,  elose  to  the  fif9»  he  deposits  his  load.  The  person 
carried  tries  to  cry  out  but  cannot,  feeling  almost  choked; 
at  daylight  Ko-in  disappears,  and  the  black  finds  himself 
CQn\%yed  safely  to  his  own  fire-side ! 

Tip-pa-kal'lS-un,  Mail-kun,  Bim-p6tn,— Names  of  the 
wifo  of  Koin.  She  is  a  much  more  terrific  being  than  her 
husband,  ^om  the  Macks  do  not  so  much  dread,  because 
Aa  does  not  kill  them ;  but  this  female  not  only  carries  ofi* 
the  natives  in  a  large  bag-net  beneath  the  earth,  but  spears 
tike  thildren  through  the  temple,  and  no  one  ever  sees 
again  those  whom  she  obtains  I 

Ko-yo-ro'Win, — ^The  name  of  another  imaginary  being, 
whose  trill  in  the  bush  ft^quently  alarms  the  blacks  in  the 
night.  Vf  hen  he  overtakes  a  native,  he  commands  him  to 
exchange  cudgels,  giving  his  own,  which  is  extremely 
large,  and  desiring  the  black  to  take  a  first  blow  at  his 
head,  which  he  hSds  down  for  that  purpose;  after  which  he 
smites  and  kills  the  person  with  one  blow,  skewers  him  with 
the  cudgel,  carries  him  off,  roasts,  and  then  eats  him ! 

Xur-rt-U7t76an,-^The  name  of  his  wife.;  she  has  a  long 
horn  on  each  shoulder,  growing  upward,  with  which  she 
pierces  the  Aborigines,  and  then  shakes  herself  until  they 
are  impaled  on  her  shoulders,  when  she  carries  them  to 
the  deep  valley,  roasts  and  eats  her  victims.  Ya-ho^  has 
by  some  means  been  given  to  the  blacks  as  a  name  for  this 
being. 

Put'H'Mn, — Another  imaginary  being,  like  a  horse, 
having  a  large  mane,  and  a  tail,  sharp  like  a  cutlass.  When- 
e^r  he  meets  the  blacks,  they  go  towards  him,  and  draw  up . 
their  lips,  to  show  that  Uie  tooth  is  knocked  out^  when  he 
will  not  injure  them ;  but  should  the  tooth  be  left  in,  he 
runs  after,  kills,  and  eats  them.  He  does  not  walk,  but 
bounds  like  a  kangaroo,  the  noise  of  which  on  the  ground 
is  as  the  report  of  a  gun,  calling  out  as  he  advances, 
Pir-rO'ldng,  Pir-ro-Ung! 

Pit-ro-iung, — ^The  name  of  a  mystic  ring,  in  which  they 
danee  and  fall  down  at  certain  periods ;  from  P6r,  to  drop 
down. 

ytt-/«fi^,—- The  name  of  the  ring  in  which  the  tooth  is 
knocked  out  The  trees  are  marked  near  the  ring  with 
rude  representations  of  locusts,  serpents,  &c.,  chopped  on 
the  bark  with  an  axe.  They  dance  for  several  days,  every 
morning  and  evening,  continuing  the  whole  of  the  night. 

Xo-pvr-ro-fro,— The  name  of  the  place  from  whidi  the 
blacks  obtain  the  Ko-fur-ra,  a  yellowish  earth,  which  they 
wet*  mould  up  into  baUs,  and  then  bum  in  a  strong  fire, 
when  it  changes  into  a  brilliant  red«  something  like  red 


ochre,  ^with  which  tne  men  and  women  paint  thetnsi^ves^ 
mixing  it  with  the  kidney-fat  of  the  kangaroo :  it  is  sU^rays 
used  at  their  dances. 

MuUlung-bU'la, — ^Thc  name  of  two  upright  rocEs  about 
nine  feet  high,  springing  upon  the  side  of  a  bluff  head  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  blacks  affirm  from  tradition, 
that  they  are  two  women  who  were  transformed  into  rocks, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  beaten  to  death  by  a  black 
man.  *  Beneath  the  mountain  on  which  the  two  pillars 
stand,  a  seam  of  common  coal  is  seen  manv  feet  thick, 
from  which  Jleid  obtained  a  cargo  of  coals,  when  he  mis- 
took the  entrance  of  this  lake  for  Newcastle :  a  wharf,  the 
remains  of  his  building,  still  exists  at  this  place,  called 
from  thence  Peid's  Mistake. 

Mun-nU'kdHt — ^The  name  of  a  point,  under  which  is  a 
seam  of  canal-coal ;  beneath,  a  thick  seam  of  superior  com- 
mon coal  joins  it,  and  both  jut  into  the  sea  between  three 
and  four  fathoms  of  water.  The  Grovemment  mineral-sur* 
vcyor  found  on  examination,  that  the  two  veins  were  nearly 
nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  of  excellent  quality. 

Wau'wa-ran, — The  name  of  a  hole  of  fresh  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Macquarrie,  between  it  and  the  mountains 
westerly ;  said  by  the  blacks  to  be  bottomless  and  inhabited 
bv  a  monster  of  a  fish,  much  larger  than  a  shark,  called 
iKaii-icflj.  It  frequents  the  contiguous  swamp,  and  kills 
the  Aborigines!  There  is  another  rt^sort  for  these  fish 
near  an  island  in  Lake  Macquarrie,  named  Bo-ro-yi-rSng  ; 
firom  the  cliffs  of  which,  if  stones  be  thrown  down  into  the 
sea  beneath,  the  tea-tree  bark  floats  up,  and  then  tho 
monster  is  seen  gradually  rising  from  the  deep ;  should 
any  natives  be  at  hand,  he  overturns  the,  canoe,  swallows 
alive  the  crew,  and  then  swallows  the  canoe  whole,  ailer 
which  he  descends  to  his  resort  in  the  depths  below  t 

Yi-ran-na-lai, — ^The  name  of  a  place  near  Newcastle, 
on  the  sea-beach,  beneath  a  high  cliff,  where.  It  is  said,  if 
any  persons  speak,  the  stones  fall  down  from  the  high 
arehed  rocks  above.  The  crumbling  state  of  it  is  such  as 
to  render  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  concussion  of  air 
from  the  voice  causes  this  effect ;  "  which  once  occurred 
to  myself,"  says  Mr.  Threlkeld,  **  in  company  with  some 
blacks.'* 

Kur-rtir-kar-r^n, — The  name  of  a  place,  in  which  there 
is  almost  a  forest  of  petrifactions  of  wood,  of  various  sizes, 
extremely  well  defined ;  situated  in  a  bay  at  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  Lake  Macquarrie.  The  tradition  of  the  Abo- 
ngines  is,  that  formerly  it  was  one  large  rock  which  fell 
IVom  the  heavens  and  killed  a  number  of  blacks,  who  were 
assembled  where  it  descended ;  this  being,  by  command  of 
an  immense  Guana,  which  came  down  from  heaven  for 
that  purpose,  in  consequence  of  his  anger  at  their  having 
killed  some  vermin  by  roasting  them  in  the  fire.  Those 
who  had  killed  the  vermin  by  cmcking,  wero  previously 
speared  to  death  by  him  with  a  long  reed  iVom  Heaven  ! 
At  that  remote  period,  the  moon  was  supposed  to  be  a 
man  named  P6n-to~hung:  hence  the  moon  is  called  Aeto 
the  present  day ;  and  the  sun  being  ibrmerly  a  woman, 
retains  the  feminine  pronoun,  she* 

Mur-rO'kttn, — ^The  name  of  a  mysterious  bone,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  Ka-ra-kui,  a  doctor,  or  coi^juror ;  three  of 
whom  sleep  on  the  grave  of  a  recently-interred  corpse,  where 
in  the  night,  during  their  sleep,  the  dead  person  inserts  a 
mysterious  bone  into  each  thigh  of  the  three  doctors,  who 
feel  the  puncture  not  more  severe  than  that  of  the  sting  of 
an  ant  I  The  bones  remain  in  the  flesh  of  the  doctors, 
without  any  inconvenience  to  them,  until  tliey  wish  to  kill 
any  person,  when,  by  unknown  means,  it  is  said,  and  in 
a  supernatural  manner  they  destroy  their  ill-fated  victim 
by  the  mysterious  bone,  causing  it  to  enter  into  their  bodies, 
and  so  occasion  their  death !  I 

M^Lr-ra-mai, — ^The  name  of  a  round  ball,  about  the  sice 
of  a  cricket-ball,  which  the  Aborigines  carry  in  a  small  net 
suspended  from  their  girdles  of  opossum  yarn ;  it  is  used  as 
a  talisman  against  sickness,  and  is  sent  from  tribe  to  tribe 
for  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  interior. 
Mr.  T.  says,  <*  One  is  now  here  firom  Moreton  Bay,  the 
interior  of  which,  a  black  showed  me  privately  in  my  study, 
betraying  considerable  anxiety  lest  any  fbmale  should  see 
the  contents,  Women  being  interdicted  from  viewing  them. 
After  unrolling  many  yards  of  woollen  cord,  made  from  the 
fur  of  the  opossum,  the  contents  proved  to  be  a  quarts-like 
substance  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon  s  egg  I  He  ulowed  me 
to  break  it  and  retain  a  part.  It  is  transparent  like  white 
sugar-candy.  The  people  swallow  the  small  crystalline 
particles  which  crumble  off,  as  a  preventive  of  sickness. 
It  scratohet  glass,  and  does  not  effinraeca  with  acids* 
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From  anothor  specimen,  the  stone  appears  to  be  agate  of  a 
milky  hue,  semipellucid,  and  strikes  fire.  The  vein  from 
which  it  appears  broken  off,  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick.  A  third  specimen  contained  a  portion  of  oornelian 
partially  crystallized,  a  fragment  of  chalcedony,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  crystal  of  white  quarts.** 

Nauwait — A  canoe ;  Pupa,  Bark,  also  a  canoe ,  Kutial, 
another  species,  also  a  canoe.  The  canoes  are  made  of 
one  sheet  of  bark  taken  whcda  from  the  tree  and  softened 
with  fire,  when  they  are  tied  up  in  a  folded  point  at  each 
end;  a  quantity  of  earth  forms  a  hearth,  on  which  they 
roast  their  bait  and  fish,  when  out  fishing. 

JVyor-ro,  Piim-me-n,  Yo-nei, —  Species  of  grass-tree; 
the  stems  of  which  form  their  spears,  cemented  together 
at  the  ends  by  the  resinous  substance  which  exudes  from 
the  root,  until  they  become  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long. 
A  hard  wood  forms  the  last  joint,  in  which  is  cemented  a 
splinter  of  pointed  bone,  forming  a  barb.  It  is  a  deadly 
weanon,  thrown  by  a  lever  nearly  four  feet  long,  held  in  the 
hand  with  the  poised  spear. 

Nung-ngun, — A  song.  There  are  poets  among  them  who 
compose  songs,  which  are  sung  and  danced  to  by  their  own 
tribe  in  the  first  place;  after  this  other  tribes  learn  the 
song  and  dance,  which  itinerate  from  tribe  to  tribe 
throughout  the  country,  until  from  change  of  dialect,  the 
venr  words  are  not  undeistood  correctly  by  distant  blacks. 

PuU'ti-mai, — ^A  messenger,'  an  ambassador.  These  are 
generally  decorated  with  the  down  of  the  swan  or  hawk  on 
meir  heads  when  on  an  embassy.  They  arrange  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  engagement  in  battle;  or  when 
punishing  a  supposed  oflBsnuer  or  real  aggressor.  They 
bring  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  hostile  tribes,  or 
the  last  new  song  and  dance.  When  they  travel  at  night, 
a  fire-stick  is  always  carried  by  them  as  a  protection 
against  **  the  powers  of  darkness  ;**  or  evil  spirits,^of  which 
these  savages  are  in  continual  dread. 

Tur-rur-ma, — An  instrument  of  war,  called  by  Europeans 
Boomering,  of  a  half-moon  shape,  which  when  thrown  into 
the  air,  revolves  on  its  own  centre,  and  returns,  forming  ^ 
circle  in  its  orbit  from  and  to  the  Uuower ;  to  effect  which 
it  is  thrown  against  the  wind;  but,  in  war,  It  is  thrown 
against  the  ground,  which  it  strikes  in  its  revolution,  and 
rebounds  apparently  with  double  violence,  and  hits  at 
random  some  distant  object,  wounding  severely  with  its 
sharpened  extremities. 

TiV'Ti'I, — ^The  tick  a  venomous  insect  in  this  country, 
which  destroys  young  dogs,  pigs,  lambs,  cats,  &c.,  but  is 
not  /atal  to  man.  It  is  exactly  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  English  tick,  but  its  effects  are  soon  discovered  by  the 
animal  which  is  attacked  becoming  paralyzed  in  its  hind 
quarters :  sickness  comes  on,  and  death  generally  follows 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  paralysis  has  tfiken  place. 
In  the  three  last  cases  which  occurred  to  some  lambs,  two 
table-spoonsful  of  common  salt  were  administered  with  a 
successliil  result. 

Tem-bi-ri'be'en»^The  death-adder.  The  usual  remedy 
with  the  Aborigines  for  the  bite  is  suction;  but  a  case 
occurred  not  long  since,  in  which  a  young  girl  was  bitten 
by  the  venomous  adder ;  her  father  sucked  the  wound,  and 
both  died  immediately. 

As  (me  step,  under  Providence,  of  substituting 
*'  pmre  wid  undefiled  Religion'*  for  theae  manifold 
ddnsions,  (the  froits  of  human  folly  and  corruption,) 
that  of  presenting  to  the  ignorant  Australian  islanders 
a  Grammam,  and  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  in  their  own 
tongue,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  most  beneficial.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  gain  any  effectual  hold  on  weak 
and  darkened  minds,  unless  we  can  communicate 
with  '^em  on  terms  of  ease  and  confidence.  To  do 
this,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  contribute  than  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  they  were 
bom,  and  the  peculiar  enont  with  which  their  minds 
are  beset;  for  thus,  when  managed  by  prudent 
hands,  the  weapons  of.  Christian  truth  may  become 
"mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong^holds,  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedien.ce  of  Christ.** 


CROWNS  AND  CORONETS. 

All  nations,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  civiliaation, 
have  attached  great  importance  to  outward  marks  of 
dignity,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  most 
worthy  of  the  community  from  his  fellow-country- 
men. The  most  ancient  of  these  emblems  of  honour 
were  wreaths  of  flowers,  or  leaves,  worn  as  a  kind  of 
chaplet  round  the  head.  With  these  simple  orna- 
ments, the  head  of  the  priest,  the  conqueror,  or  the 
bride  at  her  nuptials,  was  decorated.  The  prineipal 
materials  employed  for  this  purpose  were  the  leaves 
of  ivy,  of  laurel,  or  if  the  occasion  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festival  of  some  heathen  deity,  such 
flowers  as  were  more  peculiarly  dedicated  to  its  ser- 
vice, as,  for  instance,  flg.  3,  of  grapes  and  vine- 
leaves,  worn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  heathen  god 
of  wine.  Animals  that  were  slaughtered  for  sacrifice 
were  also  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands.  By 
degrees  imitations  in  metal  were  substituted  for 
natural  wreaths }  and  thus  at  length,  the  tiara,  the 
coronet,  and  the  crown,  were  invented. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  different  kinds 
of  coronets  given  to  conquerors  and  others,  were  re- 
duced to  a  regular  system.  Thus  there  was  the 
Corona  agonothetarum,  formed  of  laurel-leaves,  given 
to  the  victor  in  athletic  exercises ;  the  Corona  aurea, 
the  golden  crown,  (fig.  5,)  the  reward  of  very  great 
bravery;  the  Corona  castrensis  for  the  warrior  who 
first  entered  the  enemy*s  camp;  the  Corona  muraiis 
for  him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  fortress  j  with 
many  others,  among  which  none  was  considered  more 
honourable  than  the  Corona  civica,  the  civic  crown, 
(fig.  4).  Among  the  Romans,  this  was  the  highest 
military  reward,  and  was  bestowed  upon  the  man 
who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen;  it  bore  the 
inscription,  Ob  civem  servatum,  that  is,  on  account  of  a 
citixen  preserved:  it  was  made  of  oak- leaves.  He 
whose  life  had  been  saved,  presented  it,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  leader,  to  his  preserver,  whom  he  was 
thenceforward  bound  to  honour  as  a  father.  Other 
marks  of  honour  were  also  bestowed  on  its  possessor. 
At  the  theatre,  he  wore  the  crowUi  and  was  assigned 
a  seat  next  to  the  senators :  at  his  entrance  the 
whole  audience  rose  up  to  testify  their  respect,  ^c. 

Another  crown,  or  chaplet,  the  Corona  obsidialts, 
(fig.  2,)  was  presented  to  him  who  first  brought  relief 
to  a  besieged  city :  it  was  fqrmed  of  some  pSant  that 
bore  seed  fit  for  humi^n  food ;  as,  for  instance,  com, 
millet,  &c. ;  that  made  of  wheat  (fig.  1 J  was  worn 
on  the  occasion  of  a  harvest-home. 

The  kingly  crown  was  at  first  merely  a  golden 
circle,  at  times  decorated  with  precious  stones ;  the 
most  ancient  of  these  is  the  crown  of  Constantine,  or  of 
Lombardy,  (fig.  9,)  commonly  called  the  iron  crown. 

This  celebrated  crown  (says  Mr.  Duppa,)  is  a  broad 
circle  of  sold  set  with  large  rubies,  emeralds*  and  sap- 
phires. It  is  kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  in  an  orna- 
mented cross,  deposited  over  an  altar,  closely  shut  up  wi4h 
folding-doors  of  gilt  brass.  It  is  .composed  of  9ix  equal 
pieces  of  beaten  gold,  joined  together  by  close  hinges ;  and 
the  jewels  and  emiMssed  gdd  ornaments  are  set  in  a 
ground  of  blue  and  gold  enamel,  which  to  me  was  in- 
teresting, as  it  exhibited  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
workmanship  of  the  enamelled  part  of  a  gold  ornament, 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  museum,  which  once  belonged  to 
king  Alfred,  and  is  the  most  curious  piece  of  antiquity  in 
that  museum.  But  for  those  who  have  an  appetite  for 
relics,  the  most  important  part  of  this  crown  is  a  narrow 
rim  of  iron,  which  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  it.  This 
rim  is  about  three- eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  thick,  said  to  have  been  made  out  of  one  of  tho 
nails  used  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  The  crown 
is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Constantine  by  his 
mother,  the  empress  Helena;  and  the  sacred  iron. ring  was 
le  pcoteet  him  m  battle. 
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Agilulf,  king  sf  Lombardy,  was  the  -fiift  persoo 
croWDe<r«Uftil,  teSSO.'  Gbvrlei^De  wc»e  it  at  hU 
coroB^ti^,  in  774,  anii  Nipoleoa  received  the  same 
honour  in  1805,  when  installed  king  of  Italy;  at 
this  time  he  established  the  order  of  the  iron  crown^ 
which  is  still  acknowledged  by  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
!  The  tiara,  or  'triple  cruwa  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
(flg.  6,)  is  of  very  singular  constmctiun ;  it  is  shaped 
lik«  a  high  cap,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  three 
coronets  or  crowns;  the  towering  shape  of  the  tiara 
seems, to  tiave  been  in  in^tation  of-  a  cap  formed  of 
wool,  called  ap  tf/ala,  wjiich  w^a  w^^i^  by  the  Greek, 
and  Rom&n  priests  when  performing  a  sacrifice.  It  is 
supposed,  that  Constautine  the  Great,  in  the  fiftt^entb 
century,  presented  the  Pupe  with  a  golden  crown, 
which  the  latter  united  wiUi'the  cap.'  In  1^03, 
Bonifwe  tite  Eighth,  then  Pope,  is  said  to  have-  added 
a  second  coronet,  as  a  sign  of  power  over  temporal, 
a«  well  OS  spjritaal  matters  ;  while,  the  third  coronet; 
which  brought  the  tiara  to  its  present  form,  was 
added  by  Urban  the  Fifth,  who  died  ia  1370.  It  is 
not  known  with  any  certainty  on  what  account  this 
triple  rorm  was  Bssumed.  Some  believe  it  was  to  indi- 
cate their  power  over  the  three  puts  of  the  globe  which 
were  tbeiv  known,  namely,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  eag^Kviag  contains  rcprcscntatirais  of  four 
kingly  crowns  of'  mod^n -times;  fig. ,  1 1,  is  the 
British  crown,  wor»  at  the  coronation  of  George  the 
Third ;  a  croyn  of  a  scwjewbat  different  sbkp^  has 
been  employed  i^juce  then,  but  in  all  heraldic  repre- 
sentations that  in  the  engravntg  is  copied ;  fig.  1 0, 
the  Freuch ,  crojvn ;  fig.  8,  the  .crpwn  of  Austria  j 
fig.  7,  that  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  different  orders  of  nobility  beneath  tbat  of  the 
king  are  distitigniabt^  by  tlie  varioiis  crowns.  -  FigJ' 
12,  is  tbfttof  the  prince  of  Wales;  fig.  13,  a  duke; 
Ag.  14,  a  mvqness;  fig.  li>,  an  eut;  fig.  16,  a  via- 
coiutj  fig.l7,Kbuvn,    Fig.  liirepnseiusthsiaitn 


*of  'an  'archbishop  ;   that  of  a  bishop  is  of  tlM  ja|M 
form,  but  witbuvt^be  Anw^MRrj^tev^  ..■*»    „  .« 

The  crbwns  wont  in  former  tknce  l^  %«-  tdogs^of 
England,  have  varied  much  in  form  and  'tnateriaL 
The  Sa:eoo  kings  had  a  crown  consisting  of  a  simple 
'fillet  of  gold.  Egbert  improved  its  apptarance  by; 
placing  on  the  fillet  a  row  of  points  or. rays,  and. 
after  him,  Edmond  Irautide  tipped  these  points  with 
pearl ;  William  the  Cimqueror  bad  on  his  cocODCt' 
points  and  leaves  placed  alternately,  each  point  being 
tipped  with  three  pearls,  while  the  whole  emrB  «■• 
surmounted  with  a  ccoss.  WjSia^n  Kufus  discoU', 
tinned  the  leaves,  llcnry  the  First  bad  ,a  row  of 
fieur-de-lU ;  from  this  time  to  Edwanl  tlie.Tliird,  the] 
crown  was  variously  ornamented  with  p«at«  aad- 
fleur-de-lis,  placed  alb-rnately  j  but  this  monarch- 
enriched  his  crown  with  fieiir-de-lia  and  CMSsee^ 
altemateiy,  as  at  present.  Edward  the  Fourth  waa' 
the  first  who  wnre  actose  crows)  witb  two  archw  of, 
gold,  embellished  with. pearls;  And  the  aifiiw^fiiirm, 
with  trifling  variatioae,  bu  been  cuntinoed  to  th* 
present  day.  The  En^ish  crown  of  (Ktr  eMgraving,^ 
is  called  the  "  St  Edward's  crown,"  and  WU"«iailo' 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  crown  said  to  be  worn  by 
that  monarch,  kept  in  Westminster  Abbey  till  tlw 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars  in  .England,  when,  with' 
the  rest  of  the  regalia,  it  was  aeiacd -and  sold  in 
i  642.  It  was  prepared  for  the  coronation  of  Charles- 
the  Second,  and  is  embellished  witb  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones,  as  diamonds,  rubies',  emeralds,  sapphires," 
and  has  a  mofind  of  gold  on  the  top,  enriched  with  a' 
fillet  of  the  same  metal,  covered  ^so  with  preciuoa 
stones.  The  cap  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white' 
silk,  and  turned  up  with  ermine.  > 

A  small  crown  formed  of  very  ridi  materials,  has, 
since  that  time,  been  made  for  each  king  and  qaeea 
at  their  coronation,  to  be  worn  at  the  dinner.  | 
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THE   TOWN  OF  BERN, 

IN   SWITZERLAND. 

Bern,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populoas  towns  in 
Switzerland.  Its  origin  is  altogether  modern  :  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1 191  by  Berth  old  the  Fifth,  duke 
of  Zahringen,  who  designed  it  as  an  instrument  for 
repressing  the  refractory  spiiit  of  his  nobles.  Upon 
his  death,  in  1218,  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an 
imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second, 
who,  besides  conferring  upon  the  inhabitants  many 
considerable  privileges,  is  said  to  have  also  compiled 
for  them  a  legislative  code,  which  served  for  a  long 
time  subsequent  as  the  basis  of  their  civil  laws.  By 
the  charter,  or  bull,  which  he  then  granted,  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  council  of  government  were  chosen 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  every  one  of 
whom  possessing  a  house  in  the  town  had  a  vote. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  citizens  were  divided  into 
four  tribes,  or  guilds,  each  headed  by  a  "  banneret,"  or 
standard-bearer,  whose  office  was  one  of  considerable 
dignity,  and  who  was  enabled  to  exercise  great  influ- 
ence at  the  elections.  The  burghers,  as  a  body,  did 
not  long  retain  their  political  privileges )  the  members 
of  the  council  came  gradually  to  hold  their  functions 
for  life,  and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  their  number 
from  a  few  powerful  families,  without  reference  to  the 
general  assemblies.  At  an  early  period  of  its  history 
Bern  was  involved^  after  the  custom  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  constant  broils  with  the  feudal  lords  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  became 
burghers  of  the  rising  city,  and  thus  eventually  ob- 
tained a  share  in  its  government ;  but  others  struggled 
against  It  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  till  in  the  end 
they  were  all  defeated.  Their  territories  passed  suc- 
cessively into  the  hands  of  the  ccmquerors,  either  by 
sale  or  surrender ;  and  the  authority  of  the  city  being 
thus  extended,  its  governors  became  the  rulers  of  a 
comparatively  large  and  populous  state. 

The  rising  strength  of  Bern  excited  the  Jealousy  of 
the  empire  scarcely  a  century  after  its  foundation. 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  his  son  Albert  the  First,  strove  in  vain 
to  humble  it;  and  the  defeat  of  the  emperor,  Louis 
the  Fifth  (of  Bavaria),  in  1339,  served  only  to  con- 
solidate its  power,  and  raise  it  to  the  first  rank  among 
the  states  of  Western  Helvetia.  A  few  years  after- 
Wards  it  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  confederation, 
of  which  it  eventually  became  the  largest  and  most 
populous  canton.  Its  last  conquest  was  that  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  which  was  wrested  from  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  1536,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  by 
him  tiipon  Geneva,  the  ally  of  Bern.  From  that 
time  forward,  the  Various  acquisitions  of  territory 
which  the  city  had  made,  remained  peaceably  annexed 
to  it,  and*  >quietly  governed  by  baillis,  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  council,  until  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Buonaparte.  A  French  army  entered 
the  canton  in  1798,  and  met  a  brave  resistance ;  but 
the  government  being  destitute  of  energy  and  decision, 
the  enemy  penetrated  to  the  capital,  which  they 
plundered  in  their  usual  manner.  Henceforward, 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  city  a»  the  ruling 
power  of  the  whole  canton  ceased.  By  the  constitu- 
tion of  1815,  the  country  districts  obtained  the  power 
of  retaming,  through  the  agency  of  electoral  colleges, 
ninety-nine  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
members  of  the  sovereign  council;  two  hundred 
being  still  chosen  from  among  the  burghers  of  Bern, 
by  a  commission  of  the  council  itself.  Yet  this  pre- 
ponderance on  the  part  of  the  city  was  a  source  of 


dissatisfaction  to  the  rest  of  the  canton ;  and  In  the 
revolutionary  ferment  which  agitated  Switzerland  as 
well  as  other  countries  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part 
of  1 830,  its  removal  was  demanded.  A  new  consti- 
tution was  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
year;  extensive  popular  changes  were  made, — the 
representative  system  was  placed  on  a-  new  footing; 
the  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  the  town 
and  country  districts,  according  to  their  population, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  the  ancient  supremacy  of 
the  burghers  of  Bern  was  entirely  obliterated. 

The  situation  of  Bern  is  remarkable.  It  stands 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  rapid  Aar,  which  sweeps  in 
a  sudden  bend  round  three  of  its  sides;  the  fourth 
opens  towards  the  west,  upon  the  neck  of  the  little 
promontory  thus  formed,  and  is  fortified.  The  rocky 
bed  of  the  river  is  much  below  the  level  of  the  town  \ 
and  its  steep,  craggy  banks,  serve  for  a  considerable 
distance  as  a  natural  rampart.  Placed  ih  this  elevated 
position,  Bern  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  espe^^ially 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aar. 

As  we  descended  the  hill  to  the  bridge,  fsays  a  modem 
writer,)  it  Blood  out  brightly  on  its  beautiful  peninsula  \ 
houees  and  trees,  churches  and  gardens,  hanging  one  above 
another,  like  the  sunny  terraces  of  Italy,  all  bleaded  in 
harmonious  confusion,  while  the  rushing  Aar,  green  and 
beautiful,  swept  proudly  round  its  base,  encircled  in  its 
turn  by  sloping  banks  full  of  the  bland  and  pabtoral 
character  of  beauty  which  marks  its  sweet  vicinity.  We 
were  cheated  out  of  the  silver  Alps  by  a  nsountain  of 
cloudt),  which  very  ungenteelly  put  its  wool-packs  in  the 
way :  but  the  picture  sustained  itself,  and  superbly  tooi 
even  without  those  powerful  auxiliaries. 

The  canton  of  Bern  Is  remarkable  for  the  excel< 
lence  of  its  roads.  Simond  describes  them  as  re- 
sembling the  best  of  England,  and  as  being  widfir« 
The  principal  road  leading  to  the  capital  is  a  superb 
causeway  planted  with  lime-trees,  which  in  the  suni'* 
mer  season  impart  a  delightful  perfume  to  the  air  t 
the  magnificence  of  this  entrance  is  thought  to  detract 
from  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  view  of  the  town 
itself.  It  seems  to  denote  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city, 
and  when  *'  quiet,  unpretending  Bern  develops  its 
steep  streets  and  cloistered  colonnades,**  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  may  be  experienced.  Simond  saya 
that  the  impression  of  a  stranger  on  entering  Bern  ia 
that  it  is  an  ancient  and  extensive  city ;  yet  before 
the  twelfth  century  it  had  not  a  name,  and  its  size  and 
population  are  still  comparatively  insignificanU 

It  is  a  republic;  yet  it  looks  kingly.  Something  ot 
Roman  majesty  appears  in  its  lofty  terraces ;  in  those  massy 
arches  on  each  side  of  the  streets ;  in  the  abundance  of 
water  fiowing  night  and  day  into  gigantic  basins ;  in  the 
magnificent  avenues  of  trees.  The  very  silence  and  absence 
of  bustle,  a  certain  stateliness  and  reserved  demeanour  id 
the  inhabitants,  by  showing  it  to  be  not  a  money-making 
town,  implies  that  its  wealth  springs  from  more  solid  and 
permanent  sources  than  trade  can  afford,  and  that  another 
spirit  animates  its  inhabitants.  In  short,  of  all  the  first 
si^ht  impressions  and  guesses  about  Bern,  that  of  its 
being  a  Roman  town  would  be  nearer  right  than  any  other. 
Luxury  at  Bern  seems  wholly  directed  to  objects  of  publie 
utility :  by  the  side  of  those  gigantic  terraces,  of  those  fine 
fountains  and  noble  shades,  you  see  none  but  simple  and 
solid  dwellings,  yet  scarcely  any  beggarly  ones;  not  an 
equipage  to  be  seen,  but  many  a  country  wagon  coming  to 
market  with  a  capital  team  of  horses  or  oxen. 

Two  things  (says  another  writer,  the  author  of  Slighi 
Peminiscences  of  the  Rhine^  ifc»)  strike  a  stranger  on 
approaching  Bern.  Tlie  first  is  the  marked  attention  paid 
to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  humbler  classes  of  sooietyk 
for  whom  the  path  seems  smoothed,  the  benches  placed* 
the  shelves  to  rest  their  loads  upon  arranged  with  paternal 
care.  Nothin$r  here  is  magnificent  except  the  roads,  whick 
are  broad  and  noble,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  kept  in  the 
highest  order ;  but  everytning  denotes  an  equality  of  com- 
forts. The  pageantry  with  which  an  absolute  government 
(however  narrow  may  be  its  sphere  of  action^  loves  to 
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'tarround  itielf  is  here  diipensed  with.  Then  are  ftw 
earriagfis — no  shows — I  helieve  no  theatre  [this  is  a  mis- 
take]; but  (and  this  is  the  second  point  that  fixes  the 
stranger  8  attention)  instead  of  the  pompous  trappings  of 
an  arrogant  aristocracy,  the  eye  is  recreated  by  the  sight  of 
a  happy  population, .  well  fed.  well  dressed,  well  l^ged, 
and  having  an  air  of  contentment  about  them  indicative  of 
the  ahaftnco  of  anxiety. 

Bern  is  justly  ac€5ounted  one  of  the  neatest  cities 
of  fiiirope  i  regqiarity  without  monotony  is  its  cha- 
racteristic. The  principal  streets  are  broad,  and  of 
the  lengtU  of  the  tovnoi  from  east  to  west,  in  which 
direction  they  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  not 
quite  stc^ght,  according  to  Coxe,  but  gently  curved  -, 
*'  I  do  not  recollect  many  streets  in  England/'  says 
Mr.  Jnglis^  "  superior  to  the  Grande  Rue  of  Bern.'* 
This  regoiar  disposition  of  the  city  has  not  been  the 
gradual  vf ork  of  tio^i  but  it  is  fo  be  traced  to  a  very 
early  period;  Bern  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  plan 
.after  its  .entire  destruction  by  fire  in  1405.  The 
streets  are  abunflantly  supplied  with  fountains  deco- 
rated with  an  extensive  variety  of  appendages,  and 
often  presenting  the  oddest  appearance  imaginable, 
with  tbeir  "  stiff  warriors,  grogram  dames,  and  alle- 
gorical ooniuidmms  which  might  puzzle  even  Spenser 
himself.'*  The  bouses  are  generally  lofty  and  hand- 
some, their  material  being  stone,  and  their  style  of 
buildipg  uniform.  Most  of  the  streets  have  arcades, 
afibrding  a  ^elter^d  communication  with  the  shops. 

These  ^  lide-gaUeries**  (says  Simond,)  are  the  prototypes 
of  tbm  Pdlais  Royal  at  Paris,  and  of  several  new  construc- 
tions in  that  capital  and  in  London,  as  they  were  orij^inally 
imitated  from  the  Lombard  towns,  which,  from  their  supe- 
rior state  of  civilization,  were  the  models  of  the  Imperial 
towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  as  to  architecture  und 
municipal  institutions;  therefore  they  should  not  be  too 
■e\'\erely  erittcised:  the  pillars  indeed  are  too  massy,  ond 
tke  arehes  are  tuo  low  for  the  shops  to  have  sufficient  light 
aod  air.  Covered  ways  screening  passengers  from  the 
Winter  storms  seem  absolutely  requisite  in  a  bituation  like 
that  of  Bern,  elevated  to  more  than  1700  feci  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  they  would  scarcely  be  less  useful  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  their  convenience  is  so  obvious  in  all 
climates,  that  they  will  be  adopted  in  time  all  over  Europe. 

The  public  buildings  of  Bern  require  little  in  the 
way  of  description,  though  Coxe  says  that  they  are 
bntlt  "ma  noble  simplicity  of  style,  and  announce 
the  richer  and  grandeur  of  this  republic."  At  the 
head  of  them  stands  the  milnster,  or  cathedral — *•  a 
noble  piece  of  Gothic  architecture/*  according  to 
the  same  writer — which  dates  from  the  rebuilding  of 
the  town  ha  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
All  that  need  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  has  an  unfinished 
steeple — some  curious  sculpture  in  the  chief  entrance 
—and  some  fine  painted  glass  in  the  windows.  But 
the  terrace  on  which  it  stands  deserves  more  notice. 
This  is  an  artificial  platform  (the  Plateforme,  indeed, 
is  its  name),  raised  at  a  great  expense,  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  river  at  its  base,  and  planted 
with  noble  chestnut  trees. 

The  chief  attraction,  however,  of  the  Plateforme, 
and  that  which  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  walk  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  the  magnificent  view  which  it 
affords, — a  view,  which  as  Coxe  observes  would  be 
most  striking  anywhere,  but  the  effect  of  which  is 
greatly  heightened  when  seen  from  the  midst  of  a 
large  town.    Tourists  speak  of  it  with  rapture. 

The  Aar  (says  Mr.  Inglis,)  sweeps  in  a  noble  stream 
below,  eardens  in  terraces  hang  upon  the  hank,  which  for 
a  mile  in  length  presents  a  beautiful  declivity,  covered  with 
frait^tees.  and  evergreens,  and  weeping  willows,  and 
enamelled  with  the  dyes  of  a  thousand  flowers.  Beyond 
the  river  the  eye  ranges  over  a  country  rich  in  every  kind 
of  verdate,  sprinkled  with  villages,  and  thickly  studded 
with  white  houses  and  cottages;  and  beyond  stretches  the 
vast  line  of  mountains,  their  summits  di»tinguishable  from 
the  dou4s  only  by  their  greater  purity. .  I  frequently  re- 


turned  to  this  spot  while  I  retnained  in  Bern,  and  eoiitoiii« 
plated  this  magnificent  amphitheatre  in  all  the  varieties 
lent  to  it  by  the  different  lights  and  hues  of  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  and  so  vivid  and  pleasing  are  my  recollections 
of  the  hours  I  spent  there,  that  were  I  asked  to  enumerate 
the  advantages  of  different  spots  as  to  places  of  residence, 
I  should  certainly  bear  this  platform  in  mind.  Many  other 
cities  have  flue  promenades,  and  paintes  dc  vue,  as  the 
French  call  them ;  but  then  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  is 
required  to  get  at  them ;  whereas  one  may  walk  from  any 
part  of  Bern  to  the  platform  in  ten  minutes. 

The  mountains  here  spoken  of  are  the  Bernese  Alps; 
they  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
nature.  At  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  the  whole  quarter 
of  the  horizon  from  south  to  west  is  terminated  by  a 
bold  outline  of  extraordinary  forms,  rude  and  strange, 
perhaps,  in  themselves,  yet  blending  in  perfect  har- 
mony. Every  instant  is  marked  by  a  change  of 
scene,  every  hue  is  successively  displayed,  till  the 
whole  central  chain  of  the  Alps,  so  lately  burning  under 
the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  presents  only  a  suc- 
cession of  pale  and  livid  forms  sinking  into  night. 

It  is  at  first  difficult  (says  Simond.)  to  account  for  the 
new  and  lively  interest  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  these 
mountains  adds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  prospect,  but 
this  implies  a  knowledge  of  their  geography  or  respective 
pot^itions  which  at  once  explains  shudes  of  colour  and  of 
distinctness  unnoticed  before,  and  enables  us  to  mark  the 
hidden  lake  or  deep  valley  by  the  scarcely  perceptible  va- 
pour rising  between  these  distant  ridges.  Thus  it  is  botany 
adds  to  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  plants,  astronomy  and 
mineralogy  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Bern,  besides  the 
cathedral,  we  may  particularize  two  large  hospitals, 
— the  Burgerspitalt  or  Burgher  {iospital,  and  the 
InseispUal,  or  Island  Hospital.  There  is  a  noble 
edifice  of  freestone,  serving  as  a  prison  and  hpuse  ol 
correction ;  it  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Town  Hall  is  a  lumbering  mass  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  Corn  Magazine,  which  rests  upon 
pillars,  a  large  and  splendid  building.  The  Library^ 
the  Museum,  the  Arsenal,  the  Theatre,  or  Hotel  de 
Musique,  the  Casino  upon  the  Platform,  and  some 
charitable  institutions  besides  those  mentioned,  all 
contribute  to  that  general  air  of  neatness  and  ele- 
gance which  pervades  the  city.  The  Museum  con- 
tains some  excellent  models  of  the  Alps.  Before 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  the  Arsenal  was  well 
stocked  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  60.000  men, 
Coxe  says  -,  they  emptied  it,  of  course,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  plundered  the  treasury  of  more  than 
30,000,000  of  francs  in  gold  and  silver.  There  are 
two  barrieres,  which  are  spoken  of  as  handsome 
structures ;  near  one  of  them,  that  of  Aarberg,  is 
tiie  biirenyraben,  or  bear-ditch,  iu  which  a  family  of 
bears  has  been  constantly  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  for  some  hundred  years. 

One  of  the  many  terraces  adorning  the  town  con- 
tains on  its  parapet- wall,  which  is  108  feet  in 
height^  an  inscription  recording  a  singular  accident, 
which  happened  there  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  young  student  having 
mounted  a  horse,  which  was  grazing  on  the  terrace, 
his  companions  frighted  the  animal,  and  caused  it  to 
leap  over.  The  horse  was  killed,  but  though  the  im- 
prudent rider  had  several  limbs  bruken,  he  survived. 

Looking  over  (says  Simond),  we  observed  that  the  wall 
projects  gradually  below,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  which, 
though  little  deviating  from  the  vertical,  must  have  re- 
tarded the  fall.  As  if  there  was  something  catching  in  it, 
a  woman  condemned  to  the  wheel-barrow  for  some  crime, 
and  employed  in  sweeping  the  terrace  with  other  prisoners, 
took  her  opportunity  and  jumped  over  at  the  same  place 
two  years  ago,  but  she  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  practice  here  alluded  to  of  employing  convicts 
ia  chains  to  clean  the  streets,  existed  till  lately  ia 
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|li90ipflQ9Oliive  ftstUTt  of  the  tovn.    The  systen  was 

perfectly  inefficient }  the  labour  waa  imposed  by  way 

i^^ipmmhxB^XKti  bat  it  is  described  as  baving  been 

'  :**  1<flcnes8  scarcely  disguised.**    Tbe  criminals  tbem- 

[tdweB  were  bardened  by  habitual  exposure  in  so 

degradhug  a 'Situation,  and  their  amendment  became 

consequently  hopeless  j    while    the    mockery  of   a 

punishment  to  which  they  were  subjected,  carried 

with  ttnodiing  to  deter  others  from  evil-doing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bern  profess  the  Reformed 

lakh,  and  are  about  fourteen  thousand  in  number. 

Like  their  brethren  of  the  canton  in  general,  they 

are  a  good-humoured,  civil  people,  though  not  always 

comely  to  the  eye.    The  peasantry  still  retain  the 

homely  fashion  of  bidding  guten  morgen  (g^d  morn- 

.i9g)  to  the  passing  stranger,  touching  their  hats  with 

*    a  natural  courteousncss  wholly  devoid  of  servility. 

The  dragon-fly  caps  and  sulphur  hats  of  the  Bernese 

^  females  are  as  well  known  to  us  by  prints,  as  the 

^  sweeping  roofs,  and  *'  all  the  delightful  sun-repelling 

^  projections  and  picturesque  redundancies*'   of  the 

,  Bernese   cottages.    The  straw-hat-,  more  especially, 

/  belongs  to  the  peasantry,  and  is  gradually  superseded 

"  '  on  approaching  tbe  capital,  by  the  other  head-dress 

mentioned,  which  is  described  as  a  very  odd-looking 

black  skuII-cap,  standing  stiffly  off  the  face,  like  the 

fly-caps  of  our  great  grandmothers,  or  rather  like 

fhe  two  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

VTe  thought  at  first  (says  Simond)  that  they  were  made 

of  wire,  but  found  the  materials  were  black  horse-hair,-^ 

a  perfect  coat  of  mail  in  millinery,  passing  from  one  gens- 

'raticm  to  another,  never  the  wane  for  wear;  the  hair  under 

•ildttscaadsia  \mo  enorsMUs tresses^  ftwn  thebatkof  the 

■ -:l»ad  dava  to  tbs  heals. 

'  Tl»  pecuiiar  eoBtonse  of  the  lowmr  daas  of  -  feasales 
:  nary  be  seen  foHy  displayed  in  the  narket»  which, 
r  tbcitig^  ratharnonotonoua  in  its  air,  ftt>m  the  same- 
;  tiesBtif  tlss  dMS%  and  dvdl  feom  the  prevalence  of 
/^  A  tdaok  eoloors,  atkl  pieaenta  aa^  original  scene.  The 
.  iroSBBa..  ape  cLcacsibcd'  by  the  antfioress  of  Slight 
'  JlnNftBsedBsa^  6cc.'^  as  "  amawngly  rugged  and 
'  •  amewx/^'cven  the  youngest  of  themi  the  old  ones 
sare  pfarfeet  in;  .their  iRraf  ,-— 

>  '  fhsir  blaakJbOa|»f  with^deep  tapping  veil-like  borders, 
,  fgBay^hair.'faaofiilg  davrn  the  back  in  two  long  tresses,  firm 
{i:istep»':bnH^adoompleiions»  and  the  bold  and  scrutinizing 
axpK^¥>AwQf  Abeir  time-touobed  features,  recall  to  mind 
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ample  meana.oC  iiui^^tiiui.tQ> 
classes.    The  Institution  of  ^.  de  Fellenbenr  * 
aitUated  only  a  few  miles  from  the  city*.  .  T.  ..    -.  i 
•  See  &«»rrfsy  Mss^tiiit,  \^ol.  IT.,  pvf^. 


^  the  charcaed  women  of  'Walter  Scott.     They    are  the 

'■'trifi  '       "^ "  ~  " 
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'troiUf  Magdalen 'Grnmes,  and  Blapeths  of  his  rich 
ttiSgfnation,  embodied  in  all  their  brawny  awfhlness. 

'^^''  The  costly  finery  which  is  exposed  for  sale  in  this 
^']  market  Is  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
^  ^purchasers  are  principally  country  girls ;  it  exhibits 
.   afaticy  display  of  beads,  foils,  and  silver  filagree. 

IVfany  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  those 
\  peculiar  excrescences  from  the  throat,  which  are 
^'^^^known  by  the  appellation  of  goitres. 

1.   »   They  live  in  a  delightful  country,  (says  a  writer  before 

'  '  Quoted.)  and  in  an  open  and  elevated  situation,  not  jammed 

''^in  <>etween  mountains,  but  breathing  ft-eely,  with  a  bright 

^-'bkyl'iiid'a  ine  soil,  and  a  rapid  rirer,  and  abundant  means 

•  ^'br  cosafortahle*  eiMtenGOk  and  yet  a   striking  proportion 

Tfisf  ths  <sbi|dBen  look  like  mandarins,  with  bald  eyes  and 

<,-jd»trnde4  bodieii,  and  many  with  tbe  boneless-looking  faces 

.91  the  cretin,  even  when  they  are  not  of  that  awful  race 

'  of  the  mental  pariahs.    If  they  have  not  already,  one  may 

'^'^Wfelj^' affirm  that  they  will  be  favoured  in  time,  as  their 

parents  probably  have  been  before  them ;  luekily  they  do 

f^cf  not  appiair  to  ooasidsr  this  enormity  as  a  grievance,  but, 

-fo  Iftk^jmHionster-headed  members  of  the  court  of  Comus, 

Uoast  themieUes  more  comely  than  before. 


•J 


..,-.  Bern  is  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Albert 
V  HaHer.  Ita  Academy  was  converted  into  an  Univer- 
/^.^laity  la 'the  year  1834,  and  with  the  other  establish- 
wfintM  fe  adnoatioA  which  it^  possesses,  it  i^fforda 
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THE  INDIAN  RUBBER  TREE,  fflsgtmkiiilld 

• 

Im  a  former  volumet  we  gave  an  accoont  o^.the 
Indian  Rubber  IVee,  from  Wo0vm0iM*n  Mwik§l 
Botang.  The  following  addition^  particufadw,  given 
by  a  Spanish  writer  on  India,  in  the  latter  part  of  ihe 
aixteenth  oentnry,  are  curious.  Erom  this  accimnt 
we  learn,  tiiat  the  ancient  Indian  khigv  in  Soputh 
America  had  their  fools  and  Jesters,  as  wdl  aSs  the 
kings  and  nobles  of  Europe  {,  and  also  that  Indian 
rubber  waa  applied,  eenturiea  ago*  on  the  other -aide 
of  the  Adantic,  in  making  waterproof  cloaks; 

''  There  is  a  tree  whtch  they  (th^  Indians)  «dr{7«. 
quakuitl;  it  is  held  in  great  estimation^  and  grows  in 
the  hot  country.  It  14  not  a  very  high  tree^  (we  kftvea 
■are  broad,  and  of  an  ashy  colour.  '  *• 

"  This  tree  yields  a  white  mflky  substance/thick  ifnd 
gummy,  and  in  great  abundance.  To  obtain,  it  they 
wound  the  tree  with  an  axe,  or  «  cntlaaa^  and  from 
these  wounds  tbe  liquor  drops*  The  sacivos  collet 
it  in  round  vessels  of  diffiSrent  iftitts,  eaUed  hi  their 
language  XiealH,  but  by  us  Calabashes*  In  tlaese 
they  allow  it  to  settle  in  round  halla»  of  the  aiae  most 
convenient  for  the  porpoaes  to  which  they  are  abdut 
to  apply  them.  When  quite  set,  they  botl  them,  in 
water,  in  which  state  the  gum  is  called  VtlL     . 

"The  Indians  who  have  not  got  Calahashesi  smear 
their  bodiea  over  with  it,  for  natoare  ia  never  without 
a  resource;  and  when  ft  becomes  dry  they  remove 
the  whole  incrustation,  which  comes  off  in  the  farm 
of  a  very  amooth  membrane,  its  thickness  depeadtng 
upon  the  will  of  the  party  coUeetiiig.  They  iben 
make  it  into  balls,  and  boil  them  as  before. 

*'  Anciently  they  used  to  play  with  thesp  balls, 
striking  them  against  the  ground,  and  making  them 
rise  to  a  great  height.  But  in  the  gaoae  of  th^Bshtm 
it  was  not  struck  against  the  gronnC'  bttt  ornffht  upon 
the  hip,  or  the  shoulder. 

"  From  the  UlU  an  oil  is  extracted*  of  gireat  vsiue 
in  various  applicationa.  It  waa  formerly  aaoh  mbed 
by  the  natives,  nor  have  they  (brgotten  its  properties 
now:  for  it  is  soft  and  lubricous,  and  of  cspepial 
eflfect  in  removing  any  tightness  of  the  ^hest^  the 
oil  ia  extracted  from  the  ViU  by  heat;  it  alarta  4iut 
in  a  manner  to  create  admiration,  leaving  ne  nought 
to  compare  it  unto. 

"  The  oil  is  drunk  mixed  with  cocoa*  and»  indeed,  it 
softens  any  other  medicine,  however  hard  its  quality. 
It  is  also  found  of  great  service  In  stopping  hmmpr^ 
rhages,  for  which  it  is  taken  internally. 

**  The  coagulated  UlU  is  so  strong  in  itaelf,  tfapit  a 
breast-plate  made  of  it  no  arrow  will  pass ;  for  beine  of 
a  nature  leathery  and  membranous.  It  ejects  the  pmit. 

"  The  kings  and  the  nobles  were  accustomed  anci- 
ently to  make  shoes  of  the  UUi^  and  to  order  their  f^Ia 
and  jesters,  the  hump*backed  and  the  dwarfs  of  the 
palace,  to  be  shod  therewith,  in  order  to  make  them 
sport;  for  the  wearers  could  not  step  without  falling, 
which,  with  their  awkward  actions,  gave  riae  to  much 
jesting  and  merriment. 

"  Our  people  (the  Spaniards)  used  it  in  waxing  t)ieur 
cloaks,  which  were  made  of  coarse  canvass,  so  a^  to 
make  them  resist  water ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  of  great 
effect  in  resisting  water,  but  not  so  the  sun,  for  the 
rays  thereof  melt  it.'* 

[ToKQVtvAMA.  Monar^ia  Indiata,  Mwlrid,  tTtt.j     ^ 
♦  Vol.JU„j?,47..    ,       *  Vol.  1X„ p. J8i    ..■;. 
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•11  ye  who  list  to  heMr  our  noble  Eng1and*8  praise, 

I  tell  of  the  thMee-fiuaoKNiB  deeds  die  wrought  in  ancient  days, 

When  that  great  Heet  inriBoiUe  against  ha  bote  in  yoin 

The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 
It  was  about  the  lorelj  cloae  of  a  warm  Summer  day, 

7!here  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  nil  to  Plymouth  Bay; 

tieiP^CM#  haiUi  seen  ObstiHeHi  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny*s  isle^ 

At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaying  many  a  mile ; 

At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  Tan,  by  God*s  especial  grace; 
?iiAiid  the  tan  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  m  chase, 
^:;,-jPsrlkwith  a  gnani  at  erery  gun  was  dbced  along  the  wall; 
^^  ..The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  xoof  of  kdgcumbe*s  lofty  hall ; 
^  ^,Hany  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast; 
^'^  And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inUmd  many  a  post. 
*  •  With  his  white  hair  nnbonneted  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes; 
:  :  Behind  him  maich  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound  the  drums; 
^. ,  Ilia  yeomen,  round  the  market-cross,  make  clear  an  ample  space, 
]    For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  her  Grace. 

And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells, 
*?'  -As  riow  upott  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 

Look  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown, 
,  And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down. 

80  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard  field, 

Bohenua*8  phmie,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Ciesar's  eagle  shield: 
-  >fto  glAred  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay, 

And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  daws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 
.  JUo  I  strike  the  flag-staff  deep,  sir  knight :  ho  i  scatter  flowers, 
fair  maids: 
'  'Ho !  gnnners  flre  a  lend  salute :  ho !  gallants,  draw  your  blades : 
n  Thoa  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously — ^ye  breezes  waft  her  wide; 
-..Oar  glorious  SssiPia  Eadbm— the  banner  of  our  pride. 
. . .    T^  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy 
,",  fold, 

-' '  The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of  gold ; 
--"'Kight  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea,— 
":  Sodi  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall  be. 
y^ .  From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay, 
''That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day; 

For  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  warning  radiance  spread; 
'  f'  fUffii  dki  St.  Miehael's  Mount  it  shone — it  slione  on  Beacliy  Head. 
• . .  Fur  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire, 

Cape. beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  Uiose  twinkling  points  of 
fire; 

The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar*8  glittering  waves, 
:    The  ragged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  eaves. 
,^  -0*er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranboume's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald 
fiew; 

He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehrnge,  the  rangers  of  Beaulieu. 
'  Bfght  riiarp  and  quick  tlie  bells  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol 

town, 
.   JM  see  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  down ; 
...  The  aeatioel  on  Whitehall  Gate  looked  forth  into  the  night. 

And  saw  oVrlioiiging  Richmond  Hill  tlie  streak  of  blood-red  light. 

Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  death-like  silence  broke, 
''^  And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 
'•'^At  oaoe  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires; 
^ ,  At  once  tlie  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires ; 
,    From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear; 
**'*And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  cheer  t 
'-'-'^  And  (Wim  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet, 

Aud  the  broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down  each  roar- 
ing streeti 

And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din. 

As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in : 
*'  And  eastward  straight,  from  wild  Blackheatli,  the  warlike  errand 

went, 
_  .^  And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  'squires  of  Kent. 

Southward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  bills  flew  those  bright  couriers 
forth; 
7   'High  on  bloak  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  for  the 
• .  -,  north; 

«  And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  bounded  still. 

All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang — they  sprang  from  liill 
to  hill, 
2'  Till  the  proud  Peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales— 
yt  .  Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  tlie  stormy  hills  of  Wales — 
..  -  Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  height — 

Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrckiu's  crest  of  light — 
'^Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane, 

An<l  tower  and  hamlet  ruse  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boundless  plain ; 

Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 

And  Lincoln  sped  tl]»  mossagc  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent; 

Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt's  embattled  pile. 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle. 

'   Macaulay, 
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If  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  write  in  eyphers,  sball  he 
be  blamed  who  endoavours  to  give  a  key  to  its  works* 
because  some  men  cannot  distinguish  one  stroke  from 
•aothet  in  the  cypher ! — STihutfotLmt 


I  THE  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS,  LEGBiH>S, 
AND  FICTIONS,  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

A  woKK  of  great  utility  might  be  compiled  upon  the  origio  of  popular 
fictions,  aad;  the  transrormation  of  similar  tsJes  from  age  to  agB.  Aod 
from  couDtry  to  country.  The  Mythology  of  one  penod  would  then 
appear  to  pass  into  the  romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  *uito 
the  nuraery*tale  of  subsequent  ages.— Sia  WALXKa  Scorr. 

I. 
On  thb  ANCiEivT  Inhabitants  of  Europe*  and  their 

SUBSEQUENT  DIVISION,  &C. — NoRTHBllN  MYTHOLOGY 
TRACED  TO  THE  EASTERN  InVADBRS. — ThE  SOURCE  AND 
STREAM  OF  MoDERN  SUPERSTITIONS,  FaBLES,  ETC. 

The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civili^d 
nations  of  the  globe,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and 
abuse,  of  reason;  which  so  variously  shapes,  and  so 
artificially  composes,  the  manners  and  opinions  of  an 
European  or  a  Chinese.  But  the  operation  of  instinct 
is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason :  it  is 
much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped, 
than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher;  and  the 
savage  tribes  of  mankind^  as  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  The  uniform 
stability  of  their  manners,  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  their  faculties.  Reduced  to  a 
similar  situation,  their  wants,  their  desires,  their  en- 
joyments, still  continue  the  same:  and  the  influence 
of  food  or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state 
of  society,  is  suspended,  or  subdued,  by  so  many 
moral  causes,  roost  powerfully  contributes  to  form, 
and  to  maintain,  the  national  character  of  barbarians. 

The  Scythians  and  Tartars  were  a  warlike  people, 
renowned  for  their  invincible  courage  and  rapid  eon- 
qnests  $  and  their  arms  have  spread  terror  and  devas- 
tation over  the  most  fertile  and  warlike  countries  of 
Europe.  The  tribes  of  Scythia,  distinguished  by  the 
modem  appellation  of  hordes,  assumed  the  fbrm  of  a 
numerous  and  increasing  family,  which,  in  the  course 
of  successive  generations,  has  been  propagated  from 
the  same  original  stock.  The  meantist  and  nidst 
ignorant  of  the  Tartars  preserve  with  conscioua  pride 
the  inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy;  a&d, 
whatever  distinctions  of  rank  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  unequal  distribution  of  pastoral  woalth, 
they  mutually  respect  themselves  and  each  otheir,'  aa 
the  descendants  of  the  first  founder  of  the  tribe.    ' 

The  constant  operation  of  various  and  permantnt 
causes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  hordes  into 
national  communities,  under  the  command  of  a  supreme 
head.  The  most  successful  of  the  Tartar  princes 
assumed  the  military  command,  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled by  the  superiority  either  of  merit  or  of  power. 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  acclamation  of 
his  equals ;  and  the  title  of  Khan  expresses,  in  the 
language  of  the  north  of  Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the 
regal  dignity.  The  right  of  hereditary  succession 
was  long  confined  to  the  blood  of  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  at  this  moment  all  the  Khans,  who 
reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of  China,  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Zingis.  But,  as  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  war- 
like subjects  to  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are 
often  disregarded;  and  some  royal  kinsman,  distin- 
guished by  his  age  and  valour,  is  intrusted  with  .the 
sword  and  sceptre  of  his  predecessor. 

The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  government  may  be 
discovered  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scythian  or 
Tartar  nations;  but  the  perpetual  conflict  of  those 
hostile  nations  has  sometimes  terminated  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  powerful  and  despotic  empire.  The 
victor,  enriched  by  the  tribute,  and  fortified  by^  the 
arms,  of  dependent  kingi,  hs*  «^t«Ml  Vaa  ^n&s^pasfi^ 
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over  Europe  or  Asia:  the  voccessfiil  shepherds  of  the 
North  have  submitted  to  the  confineinent  of  urts,  of 
laws,  and  of  cities ;  and  the  introduction  of  luxury, 
after  destraying  the  freedom  of  the  people,  has  un- 
dermined the  foundation  of  the  throne. 

It  was  the  sudden  irruption  of  Odin  and  his  war- 
like Scythians  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  that  over- 
whelmed, and  finally  expelled,  the  Celtic  tribes  who 
had  inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Europe  from  the 
earliest  ages.  Flying  from  their  Gothic  invaders, 
they  took  possession  of  the  western  shores  of  Britain 
and  of  Gaul  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  ehn)nology  of  Julius  Csesar,  in  his 
Commentaries,  But  the  people  here  mentioned  by 
CiBsar  were  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
but  the  Cimbrii,  a  second  race  from  the  same  source 
as  the  Celta^  who  had  settled  here  five  hundred  years 
anterior  to  the  era  assigned  by  the  Romans  for  its 
oolonization. 

That  the  Celts  were  the  prior  inhabitants  of  Europe 
admits  not  of  a  doubt ;  the  remains  of  their  language 
may  be  traced  in  every  country ;  and  the  Oumraig  of 
South,  and  Gaelic  of  North,  Britain,  plainly  evince 
their  origin. 

That  there  existed  a  race  of  people  in  these  islands 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Cimbric  tribes,  is  manifest, 
from  the  venerable  relics  of  their  language,  arts,  and 
arms,  to  be  foond  on  every  hand. 

Those  inhabitants  (says  a  celebrated  Cumraig  writer) 
possessed  the  whole  d*  South  Britain,  long  before  the 
Cumraig^  or  Welsh,  came  into  this  country  and  ex|)elled 
^m.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  Cumraig  names  arc 
purely  Celtic  or  Gaelic,  they  must  have  been  imposed  in 
ages  vastly  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Cirahrii  in  Britain. 

The  interior  parts  of  Britain  (says  Coasar)  are  inhabited 
by  those  whom  tradition  assigns  as  the  original  possessors 
of  it ;  the  maritime  parts  by  those  who  passed  over  from 
Belgium,  in  order  to  invade  it;  almost  all  of  whono,  on  the 
ceasing  of  hostilities,  took  upon  them  the  names  of  the 
provinces  from  whence  they  sprang,  and  remained  there. 

Tacitus,  in  bis  brief  but  concise  account,  gives 
further  stability  to  .this  assertion.  "  All  circum- 
stances considered,  (says  he,)  it  appears  probable,  that 
the  Gauls  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Britain.*' 
Venerable  Bcdc,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  our 
ancient  chroniclers,  asserts,  that — 

These  ishiads  were  first  inhabited  only  by  Britons,  from 
whenoe  the  name  of  Britain^  who  crossing  over  from 
^morica  (Armoricantis  tractus,)  to  Britain,  as  is  reported, 
took  possession  of  the  southern  parts,  and  reigned  over  the 
kingdom.  By  Armorica  is  meant  that  part  of  Gaul  which 
lies  directly  opposite  to  Britain,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel.  6fl?aar,  in  a  different  account  of  the  Celtic  or 
Gallic  warfare,  informs  us,  that  even  in  his  time,  Diviaticus, 
leader  of  the  Gauls,  bore  sway  over  these  islands  called 
Britain. 

Pliny  also  mentions  a  people  opposite  to  Britain 

called  the  Britanni,  from  whom  the  first  people  of 

Britain  seem  to  have  originated. 

The  nresent  generation  (says  an  able  historian)  is  fully 
satisfied  with  the  simple  and  rational  opinion,  that  the 
inlands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually 
peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From  the 
extremities  of  Kent  to  the  promontories  of  Caithness,  and 
Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  is  distinctly  pre- 
served, in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  language,  religion, 
and  manners. 

It  is  a  point  universally  established,  that  islands 
Iwve  been  settled  from  their  contiguous  continents. 
In  those  islands  scattered  over  the  surface  of  that 
immense  world  of  waters,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
inhabitants  have  ever  been  found  to  possess  a  simi- 
larity of  form  and  features,  as  well  as  of  manners, 
language,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  to  the  parent  hordes 
from  whence  they  sprang.  Those  innumerable 
islands  which  are  fooad  lying  to  the  east  of  tha  Gulfi| 


of  Sunda  and  Carpmtariai  all  avince  their  connexion 
with  that  great  southern  continent,  and,  however 
distant,  the  grand  discriminating  features  are  uni- 
versally kept  up  amid  the  pathless  regions  of  conti- 
nental India.  On  these  islands  of  perpetual  storm, 
we  recognise  the  features  of  the  solitary  Kam* 
tschatkan,  and  the  shivering  Samoied.  The  boundless 
ocean  of  colonization  embraces  continents  with  their 
contiguous  islands  in  its  course,  and  it  flows  with  a 
never-ending  perpetuity  of  motion. 

The  islands  of  Great  Britain  lying  in  an  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  western  continent,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  their  original  colonies  were  drawn  from 
the  neighbouring  shores  of  Belgium  and  of  Gaul^ 
then  inhabited  by  numberless  tribes  of  Celts  and 
Gauls,  who  (all)  spoke  a  language  similar  in  its 
import,  though,  like  all  other  dialects,  varying  in  its 
idiom  and  orthographical  construction.  The  best 
writ.ers  of  that  period  agree  with  regard  to  the 
similarity  of  their  manners,  customs,  &c.,  which 
continued  with  little  variation  through  the  immense 
lapse  of  nearly  one  thousand  years.  Even  their 
pristine  language  has  remained  almost  pure  and  un- 
altered to  these  times,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  people^ 
their  mythology,  superstitious  rites^  and  exploits^ 
originated  nearly  the  whole  of  those  strange  romances 
generally  called  "  popular  fictions.'*  The  particular 
histories  of  these  romances,  and  their  effects^  will  be 
traced  in  the  succeeding  papers  of  this  series.  AIthoug1| 
this  species  of  what  may  be  called  the  literature  of 
the  vulgar,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  much 
curious  and  interesting  matter,  and  many  satisfac* 
tory  explanations,  calculated  to  disabuse  weak  minds, 
which  may  still  retain  early  impressions  of  supersti- 
tion and  error^  will  be  developed  in  the  inquiry. 


How  admirably  are  dogs  adapted  to  their  respective 
spheres  I  The  Greenland  dog  to  wastes  of  untrodden 
snow;  the  shepherd  to  mountain  pasturea;  the  cur,  Uia 
mastiff,  and  the  bull-dog,  as  guaraians  of  their  master  s 
property ;  hunting  dogs  of  various  descriptions  to  dear  the 
country  from  wild  and  predatory  animals;  blood-hounds  to 
find  out  the  haunts  of  robbers,  or  to  recover  stolen  goods; 
the  St.  Bernard  variety  fbr  the  saving  of  human  life. 

If  the  species  were  suddenly  annihilated,  how  could 
their  services  he  supplied?  how  could  the  shivering  natives 
of  frost-bound  regions  pass  over  their  wastes  of  snow? 
thousands  who  now  rest  securely  on  their  beds,  must  rise 
and  watch  in  darkness  and  in  storms;  many  a  lost  traveller 
would  perish ;  and  innumerable  evils,  which  are  checked  by 
these  faithful  warders,  would  require  continual  vigilance  to 
circumvent,  or  courage  to  ward  ou^^^Domesticated  Animah^ 


That  which  I  have  found  the  best  recreation  both  to  my 
mind  and  body,  whensoever  either  of  them  stands  in 
need  of  it,  is  music,  which  exorcises  at  once  both  my  body 
and  soul;  especially  when  I  play  myself;  for  then,  me- 
thinks,  the  same  motion  that  my  hand  makes  upon  the 
instrument,  the  instrument  makes  upon  my  heart.  It  calls 
in  my  spirits,  composes  my  thoughts,  delights  my  ear, 
recreates  my  mind,  and  so  not  only  fits  me  for  after  bust* 
nes8,  but  fills  my  heart,  at  the  present,  with  pure  and 
useful  thoughts;  so  that  when  the  musio  sounds  tha 
sweetliest  in  my  ears,  truth  commonly  flows  the  clearest 
into  my  mind.  And  hence  it  is  that  I  find  my  soul  ia 
become  more  harmonious,  by  being  accustomed  so  much  to 
harmony,  and  so  averse  to  all  manners  of  discord,  that  the 
least  jarring  sounds,  either  in  notes  or  words,  seem  very 
harsh  and  unpleasant  to  me. — ^Bishop  Bsvbbidoi« 


Sweet  were  the  sauce  would  please  each  kind  of  taster 
The  life,  likewise,  were  pure  that  never  swerved ; 

For  spiteful  tongues,  in  cankered  stomachs  placed, 
Deem  worst  of  things  which  best,  percase,  deserved. 

But  what  of  that  ?  This  medicine  may  suffice,^* 

To  scorn  the  rest^  and  seek  to  please  the  wise. 

Sia.  W.  RALxaH. 
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SPIDERS.    II. 

No  animals  fall  more  tihiversally  under  observation 
than  the  Spiders;  we  see  them  everywhere,  fabri- 
cating their  snares,  ot*  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey;  in 
our  houses,  in  the  fields,  on  the  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
grass,  and  in  the  earth :  and  if  we  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings, we  may  sometimes  see  them,  without  the 
aid  of  wings,  ascend  into  the  air,  where,  carried  by 
their  web,  as  by  an  air-balloon,  they  can  elevate 
themselves  to  a  great  height.  The  webs  they  spin 
and  weave  are  also  equally  dispersed  ;  they  often  fill 
the  air,  so  as  to  be  troublesome  to  us,  and  cover  the 
earth.  M.  Mendo  Trigozo  relates,  that  at  Lisbon,  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1811,  the  Tagus  was  covered, 
for  more  than  half  an  hour,  by  these  webs,  and  that 
innumerable  Spiders  accompanied  them  which  swam 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  have  given  an  account 
of  the  instruments  by  which  they  weave  themj  and 
shall  now  say  a  few  words  upon  those  by  which  their 
Creator  has  enabled  them  to  produce  the  material  of 
which  they  arc  formed. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  in  a  roundish 
depressed  space,  are  four  or  six  jointed,  teat-like 
organs.  The  exterior  pair  is  the  longest,  consisting 
of  three  joints ;  but  these  have  no  orifices  for  the 
transmission  of  threads  :  the  other  four  consist  each 
of  two  joints,  with  innumerable  little  orifices,  in  some 
species  amounting  to  a  thousand,  from  which  the 
web  issues  at  will,  or  they  are  bristled  with  minute 
spinnerets,  each  furnishing  a  thread.  These  teats 
Bte  connected  with  internal  reservoirs,  which  yield 
the  fluid  matter  forming  the  thread,  or  w- '.  These 
reservoirs,  in  some  species,  consist  of  four,  and  in 
others,  of  sir  vessels  folded  several  times,  and  com- 
municating with  other  vessels,  in- which  the  material 
that  forms  their  web  is  first  elaborated. 

The  threads,  after  they  issue  from  these  organs,  are 
united,  or  kept  separate,  according  to  the  wills  or 
wants  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  from  them 
certain  Spiders  can  spin  three  kinds  of  silk.  Their 
ordinary  thread  is  so  fine,  that  it  would  require 
twenty-four  united  to  equal  the  thickness  of  that  of 
the  silk-worm.  These  threads,  fine  as  they  are,  will 
bear,  without  breaking,  a  weight  sextuple  that  of  the 
Sender  that  spins  them.  They  employ  their  web, 
generally,  for  three  different  purposes;  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  snares,  of  their  own  habitations, 
and  of  a  cocoon  to  contain  their  eggs. 

Some  species  of  Spiders  are  gifted  with  a  parti- 
cular talent  for  building :  they  hollow  out  dens,  bore 
galleries,  elevate  vaults,  build  subterraneous  bridges, 
and  construct  also  entrances  to  their  habitations,  and 
adapt  doors  to  them,  which  want  nothing  but  bolts, 
for,  without  any  exaggeration,  they  work  upon  a  hinge, 
and  are  fitted  to  a  frame.  The  interior  of  their 
habitations  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
neatness  which  reigns  there ;  whatever  be  the  humi- 
dity of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  constructed,  water 
never  penetrates  them ;  the  walls  are  nicely  covered 
with  a  tapestry  of  silk,  having  usually  the  lustre  of 
satin,  and  almost  always  of  a  dazzling  whiteness. 

These  habitations  are  found  in  an  argillaceous  kind 
of  red  earth,  in  which  the  Spiders  bore  tubes  about 
three  inches  in  depth,  and  ten  lines  in  width.  The 
walls  of  these  tubes  are  covered  first  with  a  kind  of 
coarse  mortar,  and  then  with  a  coat  of  finer,  which  is 
as  smooth  and  regular  as  if  a  trowel  had  been  passed 
over  it ;  but  before  the  adroit  workwoman  lays  this, 
she  covers  the  coarser  work  with  a  web,  on  which  she 
glues  her  silken  tapestry.  The  door  that  closes  her 
apartment  is  still  more  remarkable  in  its  structure. 
From  its  outward  appearance,  we  should  think  that 
it  was  formed  of  a  mass  of  earth  coarsely  worked. 


and  covetsd  internally  by  a  solid  web ;  but  divided 
vertically,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  formed  of  more  than 
thirty  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  web,  emboxed  in 
each  other  like  a  set  of  weights  for  small  scales. 
These  layers  all  terminate  in  the  hinge,  and  the  door 
will  shut  of  itself.  The  advantage  of  this  to  the 
Spider  is  evident,  for  whether  she  darts  out  upon  her 
prey,  or  retreats  from  an  enemy,  she  is  not  delayed 
by  having  to  shut  the  door.  The  principal  instru- 
ments by  which  she  performs  her  various  operations, 
are  her  mandibles  and  her  spinners  ;  but  as  no  one 
has  ever  seen  her  at  work  upon  her  habitation,  it  can- 
not be  known  exactly  how  these  organs,  and  probably 
her  anterior  legs,  are  employed  in  her  building. 

The  insects  that  frequent  the  waters  require  preda- 
cious animals  to  keep  them  within  due  limits,  as  well 
as  those  that  inhabit  the  earth;  and  the  Water- Spider 
is  one   of  the   most   remarkable   upon   whom   that 
office  is   devolved  by  her  Creator.     To  do  this  her 
instinct  instructs  her  to  fabricate  a  kind  of  diving-bell 
in  the  bosom  of  that  element.     She  usually  selects 
still  water  for  this  purpose.     Her  house  is  an  oval 
cocoon,   filled   with   air,  and  lined  with  silk,    from 
which  threads  issue  in  every  direction,  and  are  fast- 
ened to   the   surrounding   plants;     in   this   cocoon, 
which  is  open  below,  she  watches  for  her  prey,  and 
even  appears  to  pass  the  Winter,  when  she  closes  the 
opening.     It  is  most  commonly  entirely  under  water^ 
but  its  inhabitant  has  filled  it  with  air  for  her  re- 
spiration, which  enables  her  to  live  in  it.     She  con- 
veys the  air  to  it  in  the  following   manner: — She 
usually  swims  upon  her  back,  when  her  abdomen  is 
enveloped  in  a  bubble  of  air,  and  appears  like  a  globe 
of  quicksilver ;  with  this  she  enters  her  cocoon,  and 
displacing  an  equal  mass  of  water,  again  ascends  for 
a  second  lading,  till   she  has   sufficiently  filled  her 
house  with  it,  so  as  to  expel   all   the   water.     Tht 
males   construct   similar    habitations.       How    thes^ 
little  animals   can    envelop   their   abdomen  with  an 
air-bubble,  and  retain   it  till  they  enter  their  cells,  is 
still  one  of  nature's   mysteries   that   have    not   been 
explained.     We  cannot  help,  however,  admiring  and 
adoring  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  manifested 
in  this  singular  provision,  enabling  an   animal  that 
breathes  the  atmospheric  air,  to  fill  her  house  with  it 
under  the  water  ;    and  which   has  instructed  her  in  a 
secret  art,  by  which  she  can  clothe  part  of  her  body 
with  air,  as  with   a  garment,  which  she  can  put  off 
when  it  answers    her  purpose.      This  is  a  kind  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  that  mocks  all  our  inquiries* 

[Abridged  from  Kirby's  Bridgewater  Treatite.] 


NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.     No.  VI. 
The  Larch,   {Pinus  larir,) 

The  Larch  seems  to  form  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  the  evergreen  trees  and  those  in  which  the 
leaves  are  deciduous,  resembling  the  former  in  general 
appearance,  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  its  resin- 
ous productions,  and  the  latter  from  losing  its  foliage 
in  the  Autumn,  and  renewing  it  in  the  following 
Spring.  There  are  three  principal  species  of  this 
tree,— the  White,  the  Red,  and  the  Black  ;  the  first, 
our  common  Larch,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia,  and  the  two  last  of  North  America.  The  stem 
of  the  Larch  is  extremely  beautiful  in  form,  gradually 
tapering  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  the  colour  of 
the  leaves  is  of  a  much  brighter  green,  and  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  than  that  of  the  evergreen  firs. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  Larch -forests,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  are  found  nearly  unmixed  with  trees  of  any 
other  species;  this  arises  from  its  quick  growth* 
which  so  far  ercee4&  "^^  ^*^  ^>iwKt  \ssjnaV^si^«X4  ^% 
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to  ewaae  it  to  over-top  iti  neighbonn  ao  rapidly  u  to 
depdn  4leai  of  airuid  light,. snd  In  thia  manaer 
clKck'flieir  growtii.  Tbii  bappeiu  In  the  Summer- 
KUOD^vhen  alJ  planU  reqnire  their  iDfluence ;  od 
the  olher  hand,  losing  its  leave*  in  the  Aatumn,  it  ia 
unable  to  ahicld  them  ia  the  Winter  ^m  the  cold 
winds  at  the  acaaoa,  ao  that  it  cannot,  like  the  Scotch 
Fir,  become  a  protecting  nurse  to  a  jrouug  plantation. 


iSI. 


The  timber  of  the  Larch  is  extremely  tough  and 
dtirabld,  and  so  elastic  in  its  nature,  as  to  bend 
before  the  most  Tiolent  gale,  and  o^aiii  assume  its 
npr^htAnmassooDasthewindhaspaaaeil.  A  violent 
Btorm  which  occunvd  in  Scotland,  in  1S03,  literally 
ploughed  avenues  in  forests  of  half-grown  Pines, 
whHe  a  few  Larches  that  were  mixed  with  them  were 
not  injured. 

One  property  possessed  by  the  wood  of  the  Larch, 
renders  it,  in  a  certain  manner,  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  timber;  this  consists  in  its  timber  being 
equally  good  throughout  its  thickness,  possessing  no 
tap-wood.  In  this  it  is  snpcrior  even  to  the  oak, 
which,  when  timber  of  the  best  quality,  htart  of  oak, 
is  required,  suffers  a  loss  of  at  least  one-third  of  its 
substance  by  the  removal  of  the  lap-vood.  Every 
bnnch  also  of  the  X.aich  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
main  atem  itself. 

Prom  its  durable  natnre,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is 
0^  great  use  for  many  purposes ;  the  picturesque 
cottages  of  the  Swiu  peasantry  are  formed  of  its 
wood,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  durability,  and 
it  rcrists  the  alternate  action  of  wet  and  dry  weather 
better  than  any  other.  In  England,  our  hop-poles, 
which  are  formed  of  ash  and  elm,  seldom  last  more  than 
three  or  four  years,  but  the  vine-propa  of  France, 
formed  of  Larch,  are  of  so  durable  a  nature,  that 
the  pToprietOTS  of  the  vineyards  declare,  their  fathers 
arc  nnable  to  state  when  they  were  first  placed  in  the 
gnnnd.  Before  the  employment  of  canvass.  Larch 
ims  raoch  oaed  by  the  .older  paiatera }  nunj  of 


Raphael's  pictures  are  painted  on  boards  nf 
The  chief  reason  that  Larch  la  Icaa.eiMiI^^d. 
deserves  to  be,  is  the  diflieBl^  w  A  vlifcl 
worked,  owing  to  its  clammy  and  tough  natnre. 

The  advantagea  that  would  accrue  from  the  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  this  tree  in  the  British  lain  vn, 
that  it  will  grow  in  soils  and  situations  wheiw  hanlly 
any  other  tree  can  thrive.  "  It  growa  on  almoat  aay 
soil,  if  not  absolutely  arid,  or  absolutely  a  ■wataf^ 
where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  where  they  will  not." 

The  resia  which  the  Larch  yields,  in  common  with 
all  the  Pine  tribe,  is  known  in  commerce  aa  Tenica 
turpentine;  to  obtain  this,  th 
the  south  side,  about  three  or 
ground,  twice  in  the  year,  ns 
September;  a  kind  of  spout,  oi 
the  hole,  and  the  ssp  received 
below ;  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to 
plugged  np.  A  good  tree  wfll 
eight  pounds  of  min  a  year,  foi 
in  succession.  A  kind  of  manna  i 
its  leaves  in  the  Spring,  called  I 

A  curious  anecdote  ia  told  ol 
thii  tree  into  Scotland.  '  The  |^ 
held,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  i 
had  been  presented,  along  wil 
other  Italian  exotics,  and  they  n 
hot-house  together;  the  tempera 
course,  speedily  killed  the  Lai 
mains  were  thrown  on  the  dun 
roots  being  covered  by  the  re 
aome  slight  remuns  of  life  rcmi 
they  began  to  vegetate,  and  bdi 
atmosphere,  the  branches  shot  fc 
Iqr  degrees,  the  plants  became  v^ 
luge  tracts  of  land  have  bean 
viSa  this  tree,  and  it  has  been 
bnilding.  The  first  British  afai] 
this  wood  wss  a  frigate,  in  18 
down  at  Woolwich,  uid  the  tin 
the  extensive  planlaticas  of  the  ] 

The  general  height  of  a  well-grown  Larch  ia  fejm 
90  to  100  feet,  although  meation  is  made  of  qMst  • 
mens  produced  on  the  ridges  of   tha  Alp^.vUek 
have  exceeded  1 20  feet.     Its  mode  of  propa^Ooa  IS  . 
by  means  of  seed,  like  the  rest  of  the  Fine  tribe. 


Iba^titr^a^lf       M^^^iim^ 
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THE    ALLIGATOR. 


BOI-IOCK  AITACIBD   Br 


Tb'CK*  la,  pertima,  no  conntTy  in  which  the  Alligator 
taSt  geunlly^  aoounds,  thui  in  India.  It  is  found 
infcott'ciF  the  tivers,  in  the  Urge  tanks,  and  fre- 
qoently,'  itUHog  the  mongoons,  in  small  pools  of  water 
scarcely  lai^r  than  the  commoa  pond  of  an  English 
farm-yard.  In  the  larger  tanks  these  creatures  are 
commonly  fed  by  the  Hindoos,  who  venerate,  thongh 
they  do  not,  Uke  the  ancient  Egyptians,  worship 
them.  They  become  lo  tane  when  daily  supplied 
with  food  by  the  aujipntiliaiu  :Bi^mina  of  the 
temples  near  which  titfy.tab  op  their,  ipidiaturbed 
abodt^  that  any  penoa  nay'fewrlcMlylMthe  in  the 
tanks,  ^witlwuit  the  slightest  chance  of  molestatipn, 
these  uainSy-.Toracious  reptiles  being  so  pampered, 
as  to  -liaTe  no  further  lelieh  for  human  flesh.  -  I 
have  often  seen  them  come  to  the  sldeS:  of  the 
Rservoira,  and  take  their  food  with  perfect  gentleness 
lirom  the  hands  of  those  who  daily  feed  them ;  and 
yet,  in  the  rivers,  where  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  more  contingent  resources  for  those  sup- 
plies which  their  natural  voraciousness  demands, 
they  "Occasionally  commit  dreadful  ravages,  some- 
times seizing  upon  the  bathers,  or  boatoien,  as 
they  are  pnahing  their  boats  over  the  shallows,  and 
still  more  firequcutly  di'struying  sheep,  and  even 
oxen  and  horses,  as  they  are  crossing  the  fords. 
They  lie  in  wait  among  the  sedges,  upon  the  low 
banks  of  a  deep  stream,  and  as  tlie  ox  approaches, 
they  strike  his  legs  with  their  tail,  and  having  thus 
nnUenly  cast  him  to  the  ground,  tbey  seize  him  by 
tiie  neck  witb  tiicir  fidaUy-acinQd.  jawa,  drsg  him  into 
Vol..  X. 


the  river,  and  having  allowed  the  carcass 
putrid,  devour  it  with  disgusting  avidity. 

An  Alligator  will  watch  a  body  thus  obtained  for 
several  days  together,  until  in  a  state  of  sofiident 
delicacy  and  ti.nderness  from  decompoaitioa,  to 
satisfy  the  relish  of  this  epicurean  monster.  No 
other  Alligator  durca  approach  during  this  aoiiow 
vigil ;  or  should  a  stranger  venture  near  the  rotting 
luxury,  the  watcher  attacks  him  with  the  most 
desperate  determination,  and  generally  manages  to 
protect  his  prize  ;  at  all  events,  he  never  relinquishes 
it  till  after  a  fierce  and  lengthened  struggle. 

In  the  Ganges,  these  creatures  may  be  almoat  daillT 
seen  watching  the  nuinerous  carcasses  which  con- 
etantty  4loat  down  that  contaminated  river,  awaitiag 
the  moment  when  they  shall  have  attained  a  sIMe  - 
of  luxurious  maturity.  Sometimes  a  solitary  valtni» 
appears  sailing  down  the  current,  perched  upon  %  -_ 
human  body,  which  the  mistaken  attachment  af 
superstitious  friends  had  committed  to  the  stream  to 
send  on  its  road  to  paradise,  tearing  the  scarcely  coM 
flesh  from  the  bones,  until  chased  ~  from  its  horrid 
repast  by  the  more  dominant  and  not  less  voraciooa 
Alligator. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  native  princon 
of  India,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  riven, 
where  Alligators  abound,  to  bave  them  caught  far  ibo 
purpose  of  entertaioiog  their  court  and  guests,  bjr 
making  them  fight,  or  causing  them  to  be  attacked 
by  other  animals.  These  fights,  as  they  are  cailadt 
are  so  cruel  and  inhuman,  thwbv«'^rCi^v«fc  iAru^im*!.. 
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ChmtiaiL  readen  by  atUmptiog  to  describe  them. 
The  eomrfc  of  Luckoow  used. to  be  very  celebrated  for 
such  horrid  exhibitions,  bat  I  believe  they  are  now 
much  less  frequently  seen  in  that  city. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Alligator  is  sufficiently 
interesting.  It  is  the  most  formidable  of  the  am* 
phlbious  tribes,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  large 
rivers  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  vtaa  originally 
called  by  the  American- Spaniards  a  iagatOt  which  was 
corrupted  by  our  countrymen  to  alligato,  or  alligator. 
When  full-grown,  these  animals  frequently  reach  the 
prodigious  length  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  feet. 
They  resemble  the  lizard  in  almost  all  particulars 
except  in  Iheir  fierce  and  implacable  character.  . 

The  head  of  the  Alligator  is  long  and  flat,  and  its 
prodigious  mouth  armed  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  so 
extremely  strong  and  sharp  as  to  make  a  conaiderable 
impression  upon  steel.  This  terror  of  the  rivers  In 
which  it  takes  up  its  abode,  has  been  said  to  have  a 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  jaws,  being  incapable  of 
moving  the  upper  mandible  j  but  this  is  quite  a 
mistake,  the  animal  having  precisely  the  same  motion 
of  the  jaws  as  other  quadrupeds.  There  is,  however, 
a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  processes  which 
direct  the  action  of  the  tongue ;  this  member  being 
so  strongly  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  lower  Jaw  by 
a  very  tough  membrane,  that  it  cannot  be  projected 
beyond  the  lipa»  The  eyes  are  placed  obliquely  in 
the  head,  and  the  eyelids  being  covered  with  wrinkles, 
beneath  which  the  fiery  orbs  glow  with  intense 
brightness,  impart  an  aspect  of  extreme  ferocity  to 
the  fierce  creature.  The  body  is  covered  with  hard, 
thick  scales,  which  extend  from  the  head  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  and  are  impervious  to  a  musket- 
ball.  There  are  two  erected  ridges,  protected  in  the 
same  manner,  running  the  whole  length,  only  com* 
mencing  at  the  junction  of  the  hind-legs,  which,  as 
well  as  the  fore*legs,  are  furnished  with  strong,  sharp, 
curved  claws. 

The  colour  of  the  Alligator  is  a  dark-brown  upon 
the  back,  and  a  yellowish-white  upon  the  belly. 
These  creatures  will  remain  a  long  time  without 
sustenance.  It  is  said,  that  after  a  protracted  fast 
they  swallow  stones  and  other  indigestible  substances, 
in  order,  by  producing  distention  of  the  stomach,  to 
alleviate  the  extreme  craving  consequent  upon  long 
abstinence.  They  are  reported  to  live  a  great  length 
of  time  without  any  aliment.  Brown,  in  his  History 
of  Jamaica,  asserts  that  he  has  frequently  seen  them 
put  into  ponds,  their  Jaws  being  previously  fastened 
together  with  wire,  in  which  state  they  have  lived 
several  months  without  being  permitted  to  take  any 
food.  This  animal  is  much  tormented  by  a  sort  of 
leech  that  adheres  to  the  fauces  and  tongue,  from 
which  it  is  relieved  by  a  small  bird,  which  enters  the 
^lonster*s  mouth,  and  devours  the  intruder. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  where 
they  are  hatched  by  the  sun.  She  lays  about  a 
hundred  in  a  yearj  these  are  not  larger  than  the 
egg  of  a  goose,  which  they  much  resemble.  Few  of 
them  come  to  maturity,  being  destroyed  in  vast 
numbers  by  the  ichneumon  and  vulture.  The  mo- 
ment the  young  are  hatched  they  crawl  into  the 
water,  and  provide  their  own  sustenance,  never  re- 
ceiving any  assistance  from  the  mother.  They  are 
about  five  inches  long  when  they  break  from  the  shell, 
and  grow  with  extreme  rapidity.  J.  H.  C. 


Mrn  should  consider,  that  the  more  they  enjoy,  they  are 
aecounlable  for  so  much  the  more ;  and  as  they  are  capable 
of  doing  the  more  good,  so  by  neglecting  these  opportu- 
nities, they  expose  themseW^s  to  the  greater  punishments. 

- — CONVaXARB, 


ON  WINTER.  '^    • 

A  "  driving  snow-storm"  rages.  The  weather,  too,  is 
intensely  cold.  It  ia  Winter,  indeed,  '*  reigning 
tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year,"  and  reminding 
the  fortunate  that  even  in  a  prosperous  city,  there 
are  indigence,  destitution,  even  houseless  misery,  to 
be  found  and  relieved.  The  true  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence is  most  active,  when  its  exertions  can  be  most 
efficacious.  In  looking  forth  we  may  shudder  when 
we  reflect  how  many  must  suffer  all  the  fury  and 
bleakness  of  the  day, — how  many  experience  severe 
privation  and  loss,  from  inability  to  face  its  terrors, 
— and  what  the  dangers  and  the  trials  of  those  who 
approach  or  navigate  our  coasts,  on  a  ''tempest- 
troubled  deep,**  with  icy  cordage  and  a  hurricane  of 
sleet.  The  bark  now  atrugglet  against  all  the 
elements,— against  winds,  waves,  snows,  and  rocks. 
Miss  Laudon  has  been  particularly  happy  in  describing 
•ome  of  the  fearful  traits  of  a  destructive  gale : — 

Xl  pansss  to  gather  its  feerful  breath, 

And  lifts  aplts  voice  like  the  angel  of  deaths 

And  the  biUows  leap  up  when  the  summons  they  hear, 

And  the  ship  flies  away  as  if  wiaj|ed  with  fiear. 

And  the  uncouth  creatures  that  dwell  in  the  4aS|i^ 

Start  up  at  the  sound  fimn  their  floattag  hUsp, 

And  career  through  the  water,  like  cUmds  IhronJ^  thiJ^^t^ 

To  simre  in  the  tumult,  their  Joy  and  delight  t 

And  when  the  moon  rises,  the  ship  is  no  morSi 

Ite  joys  and  its  sorrows  are  vanished  and  o*er, 

And  the  fitfce  storm  that  slew  it  has  Aided  awaV| 

Like  the  dark  dream  that  flies  ttnm  the  Mghlaf  thadB|(, 

Such  an  aspect  of  the  skies  and  earth  as  we  wit- 
ness, invites  the  domestic  circle,  moreover,  to  double 
cordiality  of  intercourse  and  Joint  thankfulness  to 
Providence  for  comparative  security  and  comfbrt. 
Another  contemporary  poet  has  bcautifhlly  aaM : — 

Thouffh  boundless  snows  the  withered  heath  dMbrm, 
And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the  Storm  { 
Yet  shsll  the  smile  of  social  love  repay 
With  mental  light  the  melancholy  day* 

It  is  a  season  to  think  of  promoting  not  merely  the 
general  welfare  of  those  around  us,  but  their  particular 
and  detailed  happiness ;  to  resolve  fondly  and  fixedly 
to  let  all  harsh  sentiments,  unkind  purposes,  antt 
angry  phrases  die  within  us,  as  the  murmors  do  in 
the  sea-shells.  Feeling ;  looks ;  Speech  ;  motion  ^ 
are  all  to  be  strictly  guarded,  lest  they  express  that 
which  tends  to  produce  an  atmosphere  near  the  very 
fire-side  almost  as  chilling  and  withering  as  the-mr 
without,  and  to  leave  impressions  or  traces  whieh  caa 
never  be  effaced  like  those  of  external  nature. 

When  death  strikes  at  home — ^wiiea  a  relative  ov 
companion  goes  to  the  tomb, — ^nothing  oonaoks  the 
survivor  so  much,  as  the  reooliection  of  e  oaostaat 
kindliness  of  deed,  and  word,  and  mantter,^^an  ittva« 
riable  restraint  of  temper  and  self-love,  towards  the 
deceased.  Self-reproach  may  be  the  worst  and  aaoet 
durable  source  of  regret  and  sorrow,  even  when  maoh 
affection  has  been  entertained  and  duty  generatt^ 
performed.  Washington  Irving  has  illuatrated  this 
truth, — too  often  and  widely  neglected, — with  ezqni^ 
site  pathos  in  one  of  his  tales.  He  tells  that  memory 
will  be  more  fresh  and  importunate,  when  the  iiesr 
and  tender  ties  of  life  have  been  broken,  la  recaUing 
to  the  mourner  the  merits  which  may  not  have  been. 
duly  and  steadily  appreciated, — ^the  perverseneaa,  tis^ 
injustice,  the  severity  shown, — ^the  saUies  of 
ill -humour, — ^than  the  main  regard,  and  the 
lent  intentions  cherished,  or  the  good  offices  done  at 
intervals  of  happy  sunshine,  or  in  the  abaence  of 
every  provocative  to  umbrage  or  spleen. 

Winter  and  Cbaritt.— Public  calls  are  made 
upon  the  charity  of  those  who  can  afford  alms  to  one 
own  euflerhig  poori   tt>  the  neoasaitoias  who  liv* 
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within  our  eomniVDifty»  wba '^  bow  before  the  same 
altars,'*  minister  to  our  many  wants,  and  are  imme- 
diately thrown  on  our  bounty  by  Divine  Providence. 
This  is  no  appeal  to  vanity-^no  imposition  on  credu- 
nty — but  a  claim  upon  an  unquestionable  duty,  an 
incitement  to  unequivocal  beneficence — a  channel 
opened  to  our  hearts  for  the  tears  of  the  destitute 
widow,  the  cries  of  the  famishing  orphan,  the  groans 
of  honest  industry,  wholly  abortive  in  its  attempts,  or 
piteously  deficient  in  its  gains.  Assistance  is  invoked 
against  the  unusual  inclemency  of  the  season,  for 
which  no  humble  labourer  could  be  fully  prepared ;  in 
behalf  of  wretchedness  that  does  not  stalk  abroad  or 
raise  an  importunate  lament,  but  shrinks  forlorn  in 
the  hovel  or  the  chamber,  from  the  public  glance ; 
cowers  in  sad  silence  over  the  last  embers  on  the 
hearth ;  and  hails  succour,  when  it  comes,  with  the 
blush  of  decent  pride,  and  the  gratitude  of  difiident 
merit. 

There  is  much  of  this  species  of  truly  compas- 
fiionable  and  severe  distress,  which  may  be  discovered 
without  extraordinary  pains,  and  assuaged  without 
heavy  disbursements ;  and  the  mitigation  of  which 
will  opeD*-His  the  poet  says  of  charity  in  general — 
"  a  little  heaven**  in  the  breast  of  each  reliever  and  each 
tuSbrer  relieved.  We  recognise  a  special  efficiency, 
and  a  special  dignity,  in  the  concert  of  many  sym* 
pathetic  hearts,  and  open  hands,  pouring  as  it  were 
a  tide  of  comparative  happiness  within  their  own  | 
pKiKtinate  and  proper  sphere  of  action.  Its  generous 
enthusiasm  is  not  vainly  romantic ;  its  operation  is 
palpably  sure  $  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  social  obli- 
gations and  affections  which  is  followed  by  an  imme- 
diate harvest,  which,  while  it  refines  and  strengthens 
the  municipal  or  local  spirit,  contributes  to  the  good 
of  the  whole  country  or  world,  upon  the  principle 
that  if  each  community  or  each  individual  were  to 
perform  duly  the  task  allotted  by  Providence  to  each, 
'the  aggregate  of  prosperity  or  blessings,  the  sum  of 
success,  would  be  the  greater,  or  at  the  maximum. 
The  application  of  charity  has  been  well  compared  to 
the  division  of  labour  in  a  large  and  complicated 
•ysleab 

The  aeverity  of  the  season  is  the  visitation  of 
God ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ordination  of 
the  hnnmn  world,  as  he  has  constituted  things  in  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  that  those  whom  he  has 
blessed  with  abundant  means  should  heal  in  part  the 
evils  wbioh  he  allows  to  fall  on  others  i — ^should 
serve  as  auxiliaries  and  ministers  of  his  ultimate 
meieies^  He  has  endowed  our  race  with  the  prin- 
eiple  ci  benevolence,  so  that  the  gratification  of  it 
reacts  moat  pleasurably,  and  its  exeicise  seems  indis- 
peaaaUe  for  the  excellence  and  felicity  of  our  nature. 
One  great  purpose  of  society  is  to  furnish  oppor- 
twttties  of  mutual  aid  and  support :  to  improve  those 
opportnniiiea  is  to  strengthen  all  the  social  bonds,  to 
ea^^loy  and  heighten  a  salutary,  genial  instinct,  to 
eonforui  to  the  original  temperament  of  the  moral 


We  do  not  dwell  alone  upon  the  clear  and  positive 
tajmctions  of  revealed  religion,  and  the  lessons  of 
Divine  es^ample  in  this  respect  3 — charity  is  a  tenet 
likewise  of  natural  theology,  as  it  is  of  the  more 
gmefal  jphilosophy  of  man  j — the  movements  and 
]dati0na  of  liberal  and  grateful  sympathy,  are 
properties,  which  refine  and  expand  with  the 
i  of  reason  and  civilization.  The  philosophical 
poet,  Akenside,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Pleasures 
of  thejwiaginaihn,  has  splendidly  discussed  the  pain 
and  pkasnc9  incident  to  compassion. 

Malavoknse  too  often  mars  the  bounties  of  Heaven 
and  tile  tnlcntifHis.of  human  wisdom ;  Divine  dispen- 


sations of  good  are  frustrated  or  abridged  by  man's 
folly  and  passion.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  all  human  affairs.  Let  us  think,  now,  only 
of  alleviating  the  effects  of  a  sad  vicissitude — of  tem- 
pering for  ourselves  what  may  be  relatively  dark  and 
precarious.  The  truly  Christian  and  pious  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  this  work.  With  regard  to  them- 
selves, their  content  and  security  are  uniform : 

Beligion !  Providence !  an  alter-etate  ! 
Here  is  firm  footing !  here  ia  ioUd  rook  I 
This  can  support  us  1  all  is  aea  besides, 
Sinks  under  us,  bestorma,  and  then  devoars* 
His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies. 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirL 

Young,  one  of  the  great  moral  instructors 
among  the  poets,  has  given  no  truer  lesson  than 
this ;  none  which  the  possessors  of  rank,  power,  or 
wealth,  have  had  more  occasion  to  fee).  He  has 
expressed  also,  the  peculiar  inspirations  of  this  season 
— or  what  should  be  such — charitable  sympathy—- 
mutual  good-will — preference  of  mild  and  generous 
emotions  to  the  gratification  of  any  of  the  impulses 
of  selfish  cupidity  and  fear.  The  Gospel  breathes  or 
enjoins  that  humanity  be  made  the  minister  of  mer- 
ciful Providence;  that  wealth  in  the  gross,  and  hoarded, 
is  disgrace  and  death — but  when  diffused,  honour  and 
life — when  well -dispersed,  "incense  to  the  skies.** 
To  be  Christians,  the  creditor  must  now  be  doubly 
libera]  with  his  debtor ;  the  friend,  more  free  in  his 
aid ;  the  charitable,  more  ready  and  expansive  in  the 
distribution  of  their  means.  The  poor  are  suddenly 
multiplied,  and  the  pinches  of  indigence  aggravated  j 
— numbers  of  worthy  persons  are  reduced  to  severe 
and  unexpected  straits ;— every  increase  of  these  evils 
threatens  all  others  with  some  serious  disadvantage  or 
loss.  General  forbearance,  then,  on  the  part  of  the 
more  prosperous ;  some  voluntary  privations  or 
sacrifices;  a  concert  of  public-spirited  and  philan- 
thropic efforts ;  the  renunciation  of  mere  prejudices 
and  party-ties  j — these  are  the  true  expedients  of  relief 
and  the  duties  of  this  critical  juncture.  Let  self-love 
be  pushed  or  yielded  to  social — a  considerate  mood 
prevail  wherever  and  in  whatever  form  claims  shall 
be  made.  When  pleas  for  indulgence  or  succour  are 
real — when  they  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
abrupt  embarrassment  and  misfortune — when  lenity 
or  generosity  may  avert  ulterior  loss,  or  final  ruin — 
no  good  and  wise  man  wiU  hesitate  to  comply  with  the 
times. 

In  regard  to  individual  and  family  comfort,  there 
is  an  in^llible  rule  : — resolutely  to  smooth  the  brow  1 
to  reject  sombre  ideas  and  anticipations  1  to  allow  all 
amusement  and  indulgence  that  is  compatible  with 
duty  and  prudence.  It  is  well*  not  merely  to  kindle 
the  fire  in  the  hearth,  and  defeat  the  inclemencies  and 
glooms  of  the  external  sky,  but  to  make  the  heart 
and  countenance  glow  and  brighten  until  the  cast  of 
thought  loses  all  paleness  and  wrinkle.  A  cer^in 
degree  of  relaxation  in  a  particular  season  and  for  a 
given  time,  may  be  salutary  for  the  whole  moral 
being. — Walsh. 

Virtue  is  the  queen  of  labourers :  opinion  the  mistress  cf 
fools:  vanity  the  pride  of  nature;  and  contention  the 
overthrow  of  families. 

Virtue  is  not  obtained  in  seeking  strange  coaatriss,  bat 
mending  old  errors. 

Pythagoras  compares  virtue  to  the  letter  Y,  which  is 
small  at  the  fiiot,  and  broad  at  the  head ;  meaning,  that 
to  attain  virtue  is  very  painful,  but  its  possession  very 
pleasant. 

Real  virtue  may  alwitys  continue  unarmed:  it  is  its 
own  sufficient  guard ;  for  if  it  be  rtaU  it  hath  such  an 
indomitable  awe  and  reverence  in  its  appearance,  as  will 
always  effeetually  daunt  the  dastard  fiont  of  vios^*—- ?• 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
No.  II. 
WiKD  Instxuuents. 
Mankind,  by  the  inventioa  of  the  tminpet,  having 
dUcovered  the  property  posaemed  by  a  hollow  tnbe 
of  pnxlticiiig  a  certain  sound  ;  would  nataratl;  bood 
discover,  that  the  note  varied  according  to  the  length 
and  capacity  of  that  tuhe.     We  may  suppose  that 
some  idea  of  combining  these  varioua  notes  so  as  to 
produce  a  tune,  would  soon  arise ;  but,  let  the  number 
of  notes  employed  be  many  or  few,  one  performer 
would  be  required  to  produce  each  distinct  sound, 
which  would  be  a  manifest  waste  of  time.     A  com- 
bination of  a  sericB  of  tubes,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  one 
performer  to  use  them,  if  not  at 
the  same  moment,  at  least  in  rapid 
auccesNon,  would  next  occur,  and 
this  most  likely  caused  the  invea- 
tioD  of  the  Pan,  or  Pandean  pipes ; 
these  were  generally,  as  they  are 
at  present,  formed  of  reeds,  but 
the  specimen  of  an  ancient  Roman 
Pii.  1-  instrument    of    this    description, 

AHiaDi  p*n  npn.  j.^  j^  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  oblong  square  tubes. 

But  a  much  greater  improvement  soon  took  place; 
it  was  discovered  that  oae  tube  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  many,  by  boring  holes  in  the  course  of  its 
length,  as  in  the  fl^eolet,  and  producing  various 
musical  notes  by  stopping  with  the  fingers  certain  of 
these  hules.     Figs.  2  and  3  are  specimeos  of  simple 


Roman  pipes  of  this  description.     Fig.  4  represents  a 
donbU  pipe  of  the  same  nation,  thus  increasing  the 


power  of  the  pcrfonner.  In  some  ancient  sculptures 
we  find  representations  of  pipes  of  this  description, 
in  which  a  number  of  pipes  are  employed,  but  in 
moat  instances  these  would  require  a  greater  expen- 
diture of  breath  than  would  be  at  the  command  of 
the  musician.     Fig.  5  ia  a  modern  Russian  pipe. 


pit.  B.    Voimn 

^'.,-,Tbi«  neceiuty  would  lead  to  the  invention  of  the 
*"  bagpipes.     Fig.    6    is 

one  of  ^c  earliest 
forms  of  this  instru- 
ment; the  skin  of  an 
animal,  sewn  np  so  aa 
to  contain  the  air,  ap- 
pear* to  have  been 
employed.  The  next 
engraving,  fig.  7,  re- 
presents an  instra- 
ment  of  this  descrip- 


tion, in  which  the  bagpipes  and  the  pan-piptB  ace 
combined.  In  this  case  it  is  not  quite  tiear  m 
what  manner  the  instmme&t  was  used;  perhiqs 
the  stream  of  air,  forced  throng  the  whole  of  the 
pipes  at  onccf  produced  a  sound  KHncwhaC  like  a 
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musical  chord,  and  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the 
drone  in  the  modem  bagpipes,  thus  leaving  the  tw« 
bands  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  notes  produced  by 
the  short  pipes.  The  engraving  vi  aftu  a  medal  of 
the  time  of  Nero. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  extremely  minute  and 
fanciful  in  all  their  systems,  have  divided  all  sounds 
into  eight  tpeciet,  each  of  which,  they  say,  can  be 
produced  from  a  certain  substance  only,  frum  which 
substance  the  kind  of  sound  takes  its  name, — as 
the  sound  of  metal,  produced  by  a  bell ;  of  ttone, 
frum  pieces  of  sonorous  rock,  struck  with  a  stick ;  of 
tilk,  from  strings  of  that  material  stretched  over  a 
sounding-board,  and  played  an  with  the  fingers  like 
the  chords  of  a  lute:  of  Aam^,usedia  theBameraanjier 
as  in  our  pan-pipes )  of  a  calabash,  produced  by  the  sJOr 
gular  instrumeat  figured  below;  of  baked  eartkeMoare, 
struck  like  the  stone;  of  the  skin  of  animals,  as  ia 
the  drum;  and  of  viood;  a  curious  instrument  to  re- 
present this  sound  is  in  the  form  of  a  great  wooden 
chest,  with  a  crouching  tiger  on  the  tup ;  on  (lie  back 
of  the  tiger  are  what  arc  intended  fur  twenty-five 
hairs,  but  more  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  these  hooks 
are  struck  with  a  small  stick  to  produce  the  required 
sound. 

The  Cheng,  the  instrument  that 
produces  the  sound  of  the  cala- 
bash, displays  considerable  inge- 
nuity. Formerly  a  calabash,  a 
species  of  gourd,  was  employed 
to  make  the  cheng;  it  was  dried, 
and  the  upper  part  being  cut  off, 
its  place  was  supplied  by  a  fiat 
piece  of  wood,  bored  with  as 
many  holes  as  it  was  intended 
there  should  be  tubes,  the  num- 
ber of  these  varying,  being  24, 
1 9,  or  1 3.  The  tubes  arc  formed 
of  bamboo,  and  close  to  the  in- 
sertion of  each  into  the  calabash 
there  is  a  small  hole.  Fig.  a, 
by  the  side  of  the  instrument, 
showing  the  lower  part  of  one 
of  the  tubes,  explains  this  better. 
That  portion  which  is  inserted 
into  the  oalabash  is  cut  smaller, 
having  a  shoulder  to  prevent 
its  entering  too  far;  the  lower 
orifice  is  plugged  up  with  wood, 
and  a  small  hole  is  bored,  so 
as  to  enter  the  hollow  of  the 
cane  at  its  lower  end,  above  the 
shoulder;  below  this,  and  near 
the  lowest  extremity,  a  tongoe  of 

thm  metal  or  hard  wood  is  fixed,  

viOi  the  upper  end  ftce.     'nie    ^^uS&S^^ 
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bk^pieoe  of  die  cteng  is  in  the  form  of  a  gooseys 
^/Sttid  arises  from  the  body  of  the  calabash; 
igh  this  the  breath  is  forced,  and  the  soands 
fmniaoed  by  stopping  with  the  fingers  any  of 
anall  holes  at  the  foot  of  each  tube, 
ost  of  our  modem  wind-instruments  are  but 
ovements  on  the  ancient  inventions ;  but  we  can- 
nrell  close  this  paper  without  a  short  account  of 
progress  of  the  most  splendid  of  all  instruments 
lis  kind,  namely,  the  Church  Organ, 
e  earliest  notice  we  have  of  an  instrument 
d  an  Organ  is  in  a  very  ancient  Greek  author, 
nseuSfe  who'  says  it  was  invented  in  the  time  of 
lecondTtolemy  Euergetes,  by  Ctesibius,  a  native 
lexaudiid,  and  by  profession  a  barber,  or  rather 
it  was  improved  by  him ;  for  "  Plato  gave 
Krst  idea,  by  inventing  a  water- clock,  clepsydra, 
h'^lajred  upon  flutes  the  hours  of  the  night,  at 
Ml  When  they  could  not  be  seen  on  the  index.** 
>1lie  collection  of  antiquities  bequeathed  by 
Miina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  the  Vatican,  there 
Large  and  beautiful  medallion  of  Yalentinian,  on 
gWefse  of  which  is  represented  an  Hydraulic 
OF,  with  two  men,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on 
Sft,  who  seem  to  pump  the  water  which  plays 
(id  to  listen  to  its  sounds.  It  has  only  eight 
^;' placed  on  a  round  pedestal,  and  as  no  keys  or 
»rmers  are  visible,  it  is  probable  it  was  played  on 
ledianism. 

M  first  Organ  that  was  seen  in  Europe  is  believed 
i?e  been  sent  to  France  from  Constantinople  in 
■as  a  present  from  the  Emperor  to  King  Pepin, 
tincertain  at  what  date  Organs  were  first  used  in 
ehes,  but  it  seems  certain,  that  they  were  com- 
in  Europe  in  the  tenth  century. 


a  experience  makes  it  evident,  that  misfortunes  are 
idy  incident  to  human  life,  that  calamity  will 
(ir  be  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor  escaped  by  flight; 
^,awed  by  greatness,  nor  eluded  by  obscurity ;  philo- 
sH  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition 
ti  they  cannot  teach  us  to  merit,  by  persuading  us  that 
ff  oQr  evils  are  made  afflictive  only  by  ignorance  or 
nensss,  and  that  nature  has  annexed  to  every  vicis- 
Wot  external  circumstances  some  advantage  sufficient 
Bl^balance  all  its  inconveniences. — Bambler, 


'  ean  any  person  have  faith  to  believe  that  all  the 
Aful  things  of  this  world  were  made  by  chance, — and 
Bgger  at  so  plain,  and  easy  a  proposition,  as  that  they 
be  made  by  some  intelligent  being  I — GiLPiir. 

I  facetiousness  is  not  unreasonable  or  unlawful,  which 
itereth  harmless  divertisement  and  delight  to  con- 
iHon ;  harmless,  I  say,  that  is,  not  intrenching  upon 
V  nor  infringing  charity  or  justice,  nor  disturbing 
a  For  Christianity  is  not  so  tetrieal,  so  harsb,  so 
ms,  as  to  bar  us  continually  from  innocent,  much  less 
Wholesome  and  useful  pleasure,  such  as  human  life 
need  or  require.  And  if  jocular  discourse  may  serve 
•d  purposes  of  this  kind ;  if  it  may  be  apt  to  raise  our 
^ng  spirits,  to  allay  our  irksome  cares,  to  whet  our 
ted  industry,  to  recreate  our  minds,  being  tired  and 
id  with  graver  occupations ;  if  it  may  breed  alacrity, 
aintain  good  humour  among  us ;  if  it  may  conduce  to 
|ten  conversation  and  endear  society,  then  it  is  not  in- 
enient  or  unprofitable.  If  for  these  ends  we  may  use 
r  recreations,  employing  on  them  our  ears  and  eyes,  our 
Is  and  feet,  our  other  instruments  of  sense  and  motion, 
may  we  not  so  well  accommodate  our  organs  of  speech 
ipterior  sense  ?  Why  should  those  games  which  excite 
jdt  and  fancies  be  less  reasonable,  since  they  are  per- 
Ifl  in  a  manly  way,  and  have  in  them  a  smack  of  rea- 
iMng,  also»  they  majr  be  so  managed  as  not  only  to 
rt-tod  please,  but  to  improve  and  profit  the  mind, 
ing  and  quickening  it,  yea,  sometimes  enlightening 
iBitruoting  it,  by  good  sense,  oonveyed  in  jocular  ex- 
BSIW— Bajuiow. 
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PaoNOUKCED  as  one  letter,  an^  written  with  three, 

Two  letters  there  are,  and  two  only  in  jne. 

I  am  double,  am  single,  am  black,  blue,  and  gray, 

I  am  read  from  both  coda,  sad  the  same' ehker  insy;'  :  .*.  K 

I  am  restless  and  wandering,  steady  ai>d  fixed,  ; 

And  you  know  not  one  hour  what  I  may  be  the  next. 

I  melt  and  I  kindle,  beseech  and  defy, 

I  am  watery  and  moist,  I  am  fiery  and  dry. 

I  am  scomftd  and  scowling,  compassionate,  meek, 

I  am  Ught,  I  am  dark,  I  am  strong,  I  am  weak. 

I  am  sluggish  and  dead,  I  am  lively  and  brigfaty 

I  am  sharp,  I  am  flat,  I  am  left,  I  am  right. 

I  am  piercing  and  clear,  I  am  heavy  and  dull. 

Expressive  and  languid,  contracted  and  full. 

I  am  careless  and  vacant,  I  search,  and  I  pry, 

And  judge,  and  decide,  and  examine,  and  try. 

I*m  a  globe,  and  a  mirror,  a  window,  aldaory 

An  index,  an  organ,  and  fifty  thioga  moBt- 

I  bdong  to  all  animals  under  the  son,    -; 

And  to  those  which  were  long  understebd  to  have  «AWfH  - 

By  some  I  am  said  to  exist  in  the  mindi.: 

And  am  found  in  potatoes,  and  needles^'and  wind. 

Throe  jackets  I  own,  of  glass,  water,  aq4,honi. 

And  I  wore  them  all  tlirce  on  the  day  I  was  bom. 

I  am  covered  quite  snug,  have  a  lid  and  a  fringe, 

Yet  I  move  every  way  on  invisible  hingiL 

A  pupil  I  have,  a  most  whimsical  wight; ' 

Who  is  little  by  day,  and  grows  big  in  the  night. 

Whom  I  cherish  with  caro  as  a  part  of  myse&. 

For  in  truth  I  depend  on  this  dehcate  elf. 

Who  collects  all  my  food,  and  with  wondcriul  knacky 

Throws  it  into  a  net  which  I  keep  at  my  back; 

And,  though  hoels  over  head  it  arrives,  in  a  trice 

It  is  sent  up  to  table  all  proper  and  nice. 

I  am  spoken  of  sometimes  as  if  I  wcro  gloss, 

But  then  it  is  false,  and  the  trick  will  not  pass. 

A  Mow  makes  me  run  tliough  I  have  not  a  limbf 

Though  I  neither  liave  fins,  nor  a  bladder,  I  swim. 

Like  many  more  couples,  my  partner  and  I, 

At  tinies  will  look  cross  at  each  other,  and  shy  ; 

Yet  still,  though  we  differ  in  wliat  we*re  about, 

One  will  do  all  the  work  when  the  other  is  oat. 

I  am  least  apt  to  ciy,  as  they  always  remark, 

When  trimmed  with  good  lashes,  or  kept  in  the  dark. 

Should  I  fret  and  be  heated  they  put  me  to  bed. 

And  leave  me  to  cool  upon  water  and  bread.^ . 

But  if  liardened  I  grow  they  make  use  of  tlie  kni|% 

Lest  an  obstinate  humour  endanger  my  Ufe. 

Or  yon  may,  though  the  treatment  appears  to  be  rongh^ 

Hun  a  spit  through  my  side,  and  with  safety  enough. 

Like  boys  who  aro  fond  of  the  firuit  and  their  play, 

I  am  seen  with  my  ball  and  my  apple  all  day. 

My  belt  is  a  rainbow,  I  reel  and  I  dance ;        '-'--'  - ' 

I  am  said  to  retire,  though  I  neter  advance. 

I  am  read  by  physicians  as  one  of  their  books. 

And  am  used  by  the  ladies  to  fasten  their  hooks. 

My  language  is  plain,  though  it  cannot  be  hcard^ 

And  I  speak  without  ever  pronouncing  a  word. 

Some  call  me  a  diamond ;  some  say  I  am  Jet ; 

Others  talk  of  my  water,  or  how  I  am  set 

I*m  a  borough  in  Kngland,  iirScotland  a  streami 

And  an  isle  of  the  sea  in  the  Irishman's  dream.  . 

The  earth  without  me  would  no  loveliness  wear,    . 

And  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  at  my  wish  disappear ; 

Yet  so  frail  is  my  tenure^  so  hrittle  my  joy. 

That  a  ipeck  gives  me  pafai,  and  a  drojfiiindisHir\y«  .«.^ 


, ...  :*i. 


If  vou  should  happen  to  meet  with  an  accident  at  tables 
endeavour  to  preserve  your  composure,  and  do  not  add  to 
the  discomfort  you  have  created,  by  making  an  imnecessary 
fuss  about  it.  The  easier  such  things  aro  passed  over^.m 
better.  I  remember  hearing  it  told  of  a  very  accomjpHshed 
gentleman,  that  when  carving  a  tough  goose^-he  had  the 
misfortune  to  send  it  entirely  out  of  the  dish,  and  into  the 
lap  of  the  ladjr  next  to  him;  on  which -he  very  coolly 
looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  with  adrtdiable  gravity  and 
calmness,  said,  **Maam,  I  will  thank  you  for  that  gpose.** 
In  a  case  like  this,  a  person  must  necessarily  suffer  so 
much,  and  be  such  an  object  of  compassion  to  tbe  com- 
pany, that  the  kindest  thing  he  eoiild  do,  was  to  jvpear  as 
unmoved  as  possible.  This  manner  cfbiSjEMf  such  a 
mortifying  accident  gained  him  mora  credit,'  than  he  UMt 
by  his  awkward  carving.— Tfca  Y^xwa^  "kaAja^t^waA 
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THE  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS,  LEGENDS, 
AND  FICTIONS,  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

11. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NUESEBY. 

Dblusvons    of   thb    Nursery.  —  Pbunicious    consx- 

QUBNC4CS  OF  EXCITiNQ  F£AR.«-TeRROB  THfE  CAUSE  OF 
DISTURBED     SjLEEP,     CONVULSIONS,     AND     DrEAMS.— 

Storiks  which    have  their  origin  in  Popular 
Fictions. 

Our  mothers*  maids,  says  old  Reginald  Scott, 
have  so  frayed  us  with  hul-beggars,  spirits,  witches,  ur- 
chins, elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs.  Pans,  Fauns,  sirens,  Kit 
with  the  canstick,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarfs,  giants,  imps, 
ealcars,  conjurors,  nymphs,  changelings,  incubus,  Robin 
Goodfelluws,  the  spoon,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oak,  the 
helwain,  the  fire-drake,  the  Puckle,  Tom  Tliumb,  hobgoblin, 
Tom  Tumbler,  Boneless,  and  other  such  things,  that  we  are 
afraid  of  our  own  shadows :  insomuch  that  some  never  fear 
the  devil  but  in  a  dark  night ;  and  then  a  polled  sheep  is 
a  perilous  beast,  and  many  times  is  taken  for  our  father  s 
Boal,  especially  in  a  churchyard,  where  a  right  hardy  man 
beretofDre  scant  durst  pass  by  night;  but  his  hair  would 
stand  upright 

It  was  a  yery  common  practice  in  former  times, 
not  entirely  exploded  in  the  present  enlightened  age, 
to  induce  children  to  be  good  and  obedient,  by  operating 
upon  their  fears ;  for  in  children,  from  their  natural 
helplessness,  fear  is  the  strongest  passion.  Parents 
worked  upon  this  by  the  terrors  of  discipline,  and 
presented  the  rod  as  the  argument  in  fatrour  of  im- 
plicit submission.  But  nurses,  and  the  ''good  woman,** 
as  they  were  called,  went  another  way  to  work. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  chastise  children,  and 
therefore  they  operated  upon  the  fears  of  the  little 
one  by  other  subjects  of  a  no-less  terrific  kind.  There 
was  either  some  frightful  old  man,  as  **  old  Poby,**  or 
decrepit  old  woman,  "  Mother  Bunch,**  for  instance, 
to  whom  the  children  would  be  given,  if  they  did  not 
cease  their  crying,  and  do  as  they  were  bidden. 

About  bed-time,  in  particular,  when  it  is  well 
known  children  are  generally  refractory,  stories  were 
told  of  spirits,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  other  terrific 
non-entities,  by  means  of  which,  although  the  little 
ones  would  ndt  go  to  bed  without  being  accompanied 
by  their  nurses,  they  went  very  quietly  with  them, 
lliis  system  continued  for  many  years  in  this  country, 
and  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  was  found 
by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  right  reason, 
and  productive  of  bad  consequences.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  to  frighten  was  not  to  convince,  and  that 
a  continuation  of  such  alarms  and  fears  had  an  im- 
proper and  relaxing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Even  grown  persons  have  asserted  that  they  have 
never  so  far  overcome  the  effects  of  this  erroneous 
discipline,  as  to  be  able  to  go  much  into  dark  rooms, 
or  sleep  without  a  light.  Good  sense  at  length 
interposed;  and  the  whole  agency  of  ghosts  and 
goblins  was  pretty  generally  discharged  5  and  in  most 
famities  of  the  present  day,  servants  are  expressly 
interdicted  from  telling  old  legendary  stories  about 
spirits,  spectres,  witches,  and  fairies,  in  the  presence 
9£  the  ehiildren, 

H  would  prove  a  useful  task  to  enumerate  the 
Various  sorts  of  deception  which  it  is  the  custom  of 
Ordinary  education  successively  to  impose  upon  its 
subjects.  The  practice  of  such  means  is  one  of  those 
vices  in  teaching  "the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,** 
tkat  is  most  eariy  introduced  into  the  treatment  of 
youth.  If  the  nurse  find  a  difficulty  in  persuading 
her  charge  to  go  to  sleep,  she  will  pretend  to  go  to 
sleep  along  with  it.  If  the  parent  wish  his  youngest 
son  to  go  to  bed  before  his  brothers,  he  will  order 
tbfl  elder  ones  up  stairs,  with  permission  to  return  as 
800ft  M  they  can  do  it  unobsenrsd.    If  the  mother  is 


going  out  for  a  walk,  or  to  pay  a  risit»  s)m  wVl  svdsr 
the  child,  upon  some  pretended  occasion,  to  a  dktani 
part  of  the  house,  till  she  has  made  her  escape. 

It  is  a  deception  too  gross  (says  a  modern  author,  whose 
philosophical  and  sentimental  writings  have  been  much  ad- 
mired,) to  be  insisted  on,  to  threaten  children  with  |»re- 
tended  punishmenU, — ^that  you  will  cutoff  their  ears;  that 
you  will  put  them  into  the  well;  that  you  will  give  thsm  iQ 
the  "old  man;"  that  there  is  somebody  comiog  dowu  thi^ 
chimney  to  take  them  away. 

Terror,  or  the  dread  of  an  evil  sorprising  ua  befoie 
we  are  able  to  avert  it,  is  of  all  passions  the  most 
destructive,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  avoided,  be* 
cause  its  operation  is  unforeseen  and  instantaneous* 
To  shun,  therefore,  all  occasions  that  may  pix)daci| 
it,  either  in  younger  old,  is  perhaps  the  only  remedy. 
Persons  who  are  feeble,  and  possessed  of  mueli  sen* 
sibility,  are  most  subject  to  terror,  and  likewise  mosi 
affected  by  it.  Its  effects  are, — a  suddsn  and  violent 
contraction  of  almost  every  musde  thai  sarves-  Id 
perform  the  voluntary  motions.  It  may  ftirther  cn^ 
casion  disease  of  the  heart,  inflammation  of  ibs 
external  parts  of  the  body,  spasms  and  swoona ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  arrest  salatary  evaeuations^ 
particularly  perspiration,  and  the  like ;  to  ifae.  geeat 
detriment  of  health,  and  danger  of  Ufe.  t  Palpi* 
tation  of  the  heart,  trembling  oif  the  liotbs,  and.  iQ 
a  more  violent  degree,  oonvuktons  and  epilsptic  £ls« 
or  a  general  catalepsy,  and  sudden  death,  aw  the 
subsequent  effects  of  terror,  which  quickly  compels 
the  blood  to  retreat  from  the  akin  to  the  internal 
parts  y  hence  it  forcibly  checks  the  circalatioa  of  tfas 
fluids.  Terror  has  been  known  suddenly  to  tam 
the  hair  gray }  and  this  inattentive  and  very  repots 
hensible  mode  of  educating  chiidrea,  often  lays  the 
foundation  of  some  infirmity,  which  it  is  difficult, 
if  at  all,  to  eradicate  in  after-years.  It  is  the  cause 
of  frightful  dreams,  and  convnlsiona  in  ohiUten,  in 
whom  the  nervous  system  is  very  eamly  afiected,  and 
consequently  their  predisposiltoa  greater  to  tkcse 
attacks,  from  the  considerable  capacity  of  their  brain 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  in  the  eaxiier 
periods  of  life. 

Of  a  different  character  from  -the  poeceding  am 
Ihose  little  stories  of  the  nursery  with  which  the 
rising  generation  in  their  iniknt  years  are  amaeed* 
Since  our  boyish  days,  however,  the  literature  of  the 
nursery  has  sustained  a  mighty  alteration.  £Fen 
nurse  herself  has  become  strongly  fieisttdieas  in  her 
taste,  and.  the  books  which  please  her  are  far  diflferent 
from  those  over  which  she  used  to  pore  when,  with 
"  spectacles  on  nose,'*  she  taught  our  Infant  lips  to 
lisp  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Scarcely  any 
of  the  chap-books  which  were  sold  to  the  country- 
people  at  fairs  and  markets,  have  been  able  to  main* 
tain  their  ancient  popularity;  and  we  have  almost 
witnessed  the  eictinction  of  this  branch  of  oar 
national  literature.  *" 

Those  old  stories,  however,  which  have  thehr  origin 
in  popular  fictions  transmitted  to  us  from  the  earliest 
times  have  a  very  different  tendency  to  that  of  the 
trashy  modem  novels,  by  which  they  have,  in  some 
respects,  been  superseded*  On  this  subject  a  diistia>« 
guished  authority  observes  that 

Physiologists  investigate  the  laws  of  animated  life  ifk  Sni- 
malculflo  swimming  in  the  rain-drop;  the  botanist  ascends 
from  mosses  and  lichens  to  the  oak  and  palm ;  the  man 
of  letters  should  not  disdain  the  chap-book,  or  the  nursery 
story.  Humble  as  these  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  may 
appear,  they  show  its  secret  workings,  its  mode  and  pro- 
gress, and  human  nature  must  be  studied  in  all  its  pro- 
ductions ;    ' 

and,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  this  subject. 

A  work  of  great  interest  might  htf  compiled  upon  the 
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M^tn  of  I>o^Ur  fiction  ind  tho  ttmnsroiiiion  of  simiUr 
^M  from  age  to  age  and  froDi  countr;  to  country.  The 
mythoIoKy  o!  one  period  ivauld  Chen  appear  to  pass  into 
itie  romance  of  ilie  next  century,  and  that  into  the  uumery- 
tale  of  subsequent  age«. 

By  thia  means  would  fiction  resolve  itself  into  its 
primitive  elements,  as  by  the  slow  and  unceasing 
action  of  the  rain  and  wind  the  solid  granite  is 
crumbled  into  sand.  The  creations  embodied  by  the 
vivid  imagination  of  man  in  the  childhood  of  his 
race,  incorporate  themselves  in  his  barbarous  mytho- 
logy; sanctity  is  given  to  his  day-dreams  by  the 
altar  of  the  idol;  and  they  acquire  a  deceitful  force 
from  the  genius  of  the  bard.  Blended  with  the  mortal 
hero,  the  aspect  of  the  god  gleams  through  the  vizor 
of  the  helmet,  or  adds  a  dignity  to  the  regal  crown; 
while  poetry  borrows  its  ornaments  from  the  lessons 
of  the  priest.  The  ancient  god  of  strength  of  the 
Teutons,  throned  in  hia  starry  chariot,  the  Northern 
Wain,  invested  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  and  the 
paladins  who  surrounded  him  with  superhuman  might; 
and  the  same  constellation  darting  down  its  rays  upon 
the  head  of  the  long-lost  Arthur,  has  given  to  the 
monarch  of  the  Britons  the  veneration  which  once 
belonged  to  tbe  son  of"  Uthry  Bendragon,"  "  Thunder, 
the  supreme  leader,"  and  "  Eygyr,  the  generating 
power."  But  time  rolls  on:  the  power  of  these  rude 
tBysteries  dies  away;  the  flocks  are  led  to  graze  within 
tba  rocky  circle  of  the  giants;  even  tbe  bones  of  the 
warriora  moulder  ioto  dust;  the  lay  is  no  longer 
beard;  and  the  fable,  reduced  again  to  its  orignal 
■implicity  and  nudity,  becomes  the  iitting  source  of 
pastime  to  the  untutored  peasant  and  the  listening 
child.  Hence  we  may  yet  trace  no  small  proportion 
of  mystic  and  romantic  lore  in  the  tales  which  gladden 
tbe  cottage  fire-side,  or,  century  after  century,  soothe 
the  infant  to  its  slumbers ;  and  when  the  nursery- 
maid looks  for  her  sweetheart  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tea-cup,  she  is  little  aware  that  she  is  pretending  to 
exartise  tbe  ver;  same  art  to  which  the  Egyptians 
pretended  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Wa  must  not  now,  however,  allow  ourselves  to 
wander  from  the  realms  of  popular  fiction  to  the 
land  of  popalar  superttitian,  till  we  arrive  at  its 
proptt  pl»ce,  ■Ithough  there  Is  so  much  difficulty  in 
aacottBintDB  their  exact  bouniUries,  that  forgiveness 
Bight  roifflly  be  obuined  for  iht  digression.  The 
elvM  vhldt  dance  on  the  wold  must  be  considered 
Bs  nibjtct  to  the  aame  Uwa  as  the  fairies  who  bless 
the  ]nniDf  prince's  christening- cup;  and. the  giant 
who  fiUa  op  tb»  portftl  of  the  castle,  or  who  wields 
his  dnb  upon  the  roof  of  the  tower,  does  not  differ 
•SBcntlally  from  the  tall  black  man  who  carries  away 
the  lUMghty  boy,  and  terrifla  the  little  ruddy-cheeked 
naidni  OB  the  matertwl  boaom.  These  man-eaten 
wers  generally  the  great  captalna  of  the  times. 
"Beware  of  the  Helendo!"  was  tbe  threat  of  (he 
Mooriah  mother  to  her  babe.  The  Moore  were  driven 
frooa  AadsllHia  before  fear  and  hatred  had  distorted 
tbe  CaMiliui  knigbt  into  a  monater ;  but  A.ttila  the 
Hunt  tbe  mighty  monarch  of  the  book  of  heroes, 
'  }d  into  a  blood-thinsty  ogre  amongst  the 
a  (^  Gaul  who  had  smarted  under  hia  ex- 
tenninttlBg  iword. 

The  Wdah  have  tbelr  AfuSoMfm,  or  "Jureoik 
BiiiueamiiiHa."  of  undoubted  au^cnticity  end  anti- 
quity. Soma  of  them  are  extant  in  manuscript, 
othCTB  live  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  common 
people*. 

'  A  Iran^Iatian  of  the  larmer  wu  pcepareil  for  the  preu  b;  I^tr. 
Willi»m  Owen,  lo  whom  Cjmric  Kieraiure  is  to  frraily  indsbied. 

MllMtioa  of  Uura  in  tbe  trigitutt  lunftiaf  t  ii  iiill  a  desiduatuoi  in 


Tbe  popular  fiction  of  Om  Celts  is  lirelr  in  ita 

poetical  imagery.  Amongst  the  nations  where  tho 
blood  of  the  Teutons  yet  predominates,  poptilar  fiction 
Is  equally  poetical  iu  ita  cast.  Not  so  in  the  happier 
climes  of  tbe  south  of  Europe,  where  the  Italian 
gives  a  zest  to  bis  popular  narratives  by  buffoonery 
or  ribaldry.  A  coosiderable  portion  of  tbe  fairy 
tales  contained  in  the  Italian  Entertainment  for  tig 
Little  Onei,  together  with  those  from  the  NiglUt  of 
Signor  Straparola,  exhibit  the  inhabitants  of  Pcristan 
as  their  chief  characters,  though  not  always  retaining 
their  eastern  grace  and  beanty. 

Of  the  traditionary  tales  of  Spain  little  can  be 
said,  except  that  we  know  that  all  the  beasts  used  to 
speak  in  the  days  of  Maucastano  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  King  Bamba,  when  tbe  slashed  petticoat 
of  black  velvet  which  the  curate  borrowed  of  the 
innkeeper's  wife  was  yet  a  new  one.  The  good  dog 
Scipio  who  spoke  in  times  nearer  to  our  own,  has 
noticed  the  stories  of  the  "  Horse  without  a  Head," 
and  the  "  Rod  of  Virtue"  with  which  the  old  women 
"  were  wont  to  entertain  themselves  when  sitting  by 
the  fire-aide  in  the  long  nights  of  Winter."  In  order 
that  the  horse  witliout  a  head  may  travel  to  posterity, 
it  may  be  right  to  add,  that  this  marvellous  monater 
haunts  the  Moorish  ramparts  of  the  Alhambra,  in 
company  with  another  non-descript  beast,  yclept 
the  Belludo,  on  account  of  his  woolly  hide:  both 
have  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  in  the  guard- 
room by  the  side  of  tbe  priucipal  portal  of  tbe  palace, 
from  whence  they  occasionally  sally  forth  and  terrifjr 
the  seutriea. 

Tetitonic  Mythologt. 
The  most  important  addition  to  nursery- literature 
has  been  effected  in  Germany,  by  tbe  diligence  of 
John  and  William  Grimm,  two  antiquarian  brethren 
of  the  highest  reputation.  Under  the  title  of 
"  Children's  Tales,"  tbey  published  a  collection  of 
German  popular  stories,  singular  in  its  kind,  both 
for  extent  and  variety,  and  from  which  we  have  ac- 
quired much  information.  In  this  collection  may  be 
recognised  a  host  of  English,  French,  and  Italian 
stories  of  the  same  genus  and  species,  and  extant  in 
printed  books;  but  the  igreater  part  of  tbe  German 
popular  or  nursery  stories  are  stated  by  tbe  editore  to 
be  traditionary,  some  local,  other*  more  widely  known. 
All  those,  they  assert,  that  are  gathered  from  oral 
tradition,  with  the  exception  of  "  Puae  in  Boots,"  are 
pure  German,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  stranger. 
In  their  annotatiims,  Messra.  Grimm  have  taken  con- 
siderable pains,  and  often  with  great  Buccest,  to  show 
tbe  relationship  between  these  Children's  Tales,  and 
the  venerable  Sagas  of  the  north,  which,  in  good 
•ooth,  were  only  intended  for  children  of  *  larger 
growth. 

The  rest  vortn  of  IhMe  tales  (omtiBnaa  the  adltsr^,  is. 
Indeed,  to  be  biffhly  estimated,  as  tbey  gfw  a  ne<s  and 
more  complete  elucidation  of  our  ancient  German  heroio 
fietiont  than  could  ba  obtained  fttm  any  other  source. 
TAomroM.  who  is  set  a-sleeplnn  in  consequeuEe  or  the 
wounds  inUicted  by  her  ipindle,  is  BrjfnkiUa  cast  into 
slumber  by  the  tUep-titorit  of  Odin.  Tbe  maaner  in 
which  Loie  hann  lo  tbe  giant  eaicla  is  better  understood 
atler  a  perusal  of  the  story  of  the  GMt»  OooM,  lo  which 
the  lads  and  lasses  who  loocta,  adhere  inacparaUy.  to  the 
stories  of  the  IVictr^  GalHMmHh,  the  Speahin  BirJ,  and  tbe 
Eatingnftke  Bir^t  Hem*,  we  reoagnlsethe  faMeorSiitund. 
In  these  popular  stories  is  eoDoeelMl  tbe  purs  and  primitive 


for  lb*  prcxIuciiDni  af  tl 


praiuvorlhy  u 

-  —    ..  ..,    -.     I   ihu   Walih  ntiioo  ai 

Urge  lollu^h.  \Mien  a  Fdreignei  B.>k«  the  names  ofihe  noUiliiT  and 
fienlry  or  Ihe  priacipilitT  "ho  pul)liihed  the  Myryrian  Archnalogy 
at  tli«r  own  eipense.  ihe  aniwer  ii,  Jl  wof  noni  of  Uan,  tut  OJim. 
Jma,  llu  IhamtMlTttt  FtrrUr. 
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nvtho)o)(7  of  tbe  Tentont,  yrhich  hu  been  eomidend  u 
loat  br  ever ;  uid  we  us  convinced  that  if  meh  lesetrafaei 
in  nintinued  in  the  diffeient  dutricli  of  Gwrnany,  the 
tnditioni  of  this  uatnre  whtrh  in  now  neglscted,  will 
chinEo  into  treunries  of  incredible  worth,  and  auiit  in 
nffbtdiof;  a  new  buis  for  the  study  of  the  origin  of  our 
ancient  poeticaj  fiction*. 

The  lunented  Leyden,  who  took  a  >onaewhnt  similar 
view  of  popular  narrative,  was  rather  inclined  to  con- 
nect ita  hlstor;  with  ancient  romance,  as  he  over- 
looked the  mythological  baais  of  the  system. 

In  the  repetition  of  an  unskilful  recller,  the  metrical 
romance  or  fable  seem*  often  to  have  degenerated  into  a 
popular  itory;  and  it  i*  a  curious  fact,  that  the  lubjeeti  of 
■ome  of  the  jnpular  itoriei  which  I  bare  heard  repeated  in 
Scotland,  do  not  differ  enentially  from  those  of  some  of  the 
ancient  Nonoan  fables,  presented  to  tbe  public  in  an  elegant 
form  by  Le  Grand.  Thus,  when  I  first  perused  tbe  fable* 
of  tbe  Poor  Scholar,  the  Three  Tbieies.  and  the  Sexton  of 
Cluni,  I  was  turprised  to  recocniso  tbe  popular  stories 
wbiub  I  had  often  heard  repeated  in  in&ncy,  and  which  I 
had  often  repeated  myseir,  when  the  son^  or  the  tale  re- 
peated by  turns,  amused  tlie  tedious  evcnmgs  of  Winter. 
From  this  circumstance,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  many 
of  the  Scottish  popular  stone*  may  have  been  common  to 
tbe  Niirroan  French.  WheAicr  these  talcit  be  derived  im-. 
mediately  from  the  French,  during  their  long  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  tbe  Scottish  nation,  or  whethar  bothnatiooa 
borrowed  them  from  the  Celtic,  may  admit  of  some  doubt. 


CARTLAND  CRAIG3  AND  BRIDGE. 
Tbz  annexed  engraving  illustrates  one  of  the  most 
useful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moat  elegant  worka  of 
art  which  adorna  Scutlanil.  The  bridge  connecting 
Cartland  Craigs  is  a  bold  and  splendid  structure, 
thrown  across  a  chasm  of  tremendous  depth,  whose 
ragged  bottom  is  washed  by  an  inconsiderable  river, 
called  the  Monse,  stealing  mnrmnringly  along  to 
swell  the  waters  of  the  bounteoiu  Clyde,  only  a  mile 


distant.  This  bridge,  which  was  designed  by^|^ 
late  Thomas  Tellbrd,  was  conmcneed'  In  I822^.)||^ 
flnished  in  little  more  than  a  year.  -jfl^^ 

It  consists  of  two  piers,  of  the  height  of  ISCfftet, 
forming  three  arches,  with  a  perfectly  level  road  on 
the  top,  spanning  a  defile  of  at  least  1 50  feet  in  widtl^ 
on  the  high  road  from  Lanark  to  England.  It  is  4b- 
easy  of  access,  that  were  it  not  for  the  bold  and  en- 
chanting scenery  which  surprises  and  rivets  the  atl^< 
tiou  on  crossing  it,  the  structure  would  scarcely  be 
regarded  j  but  here,  nature  girt  with  those  enrap- 
turing  beauties  which  characterize  the  scenery  of  the 
stormy  river  whose  waterralla  and  varied  charma  have 
ever  been  so  loudly  extolled,  presents  a  lingering 
remembrance  of  her  neighbouring  wildness,  in  tbe 
exhibition  of  a  fearful  chasm,  tbe  apparent  effect 
of  some  natund  convulsion,  whose  sides,  "  preci- 
pitously steep,"  are  gamitured  with  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  growing  in  the  wildest  luxuriance,  and 
huge  projecting  rocks,  which  momentarily  threaten  to 
disturb  (be  silence  of  the  scene  below.  A  hazardons 
path  will  nevcrtbeleas  conduct  the  adventurous  tra- 
veller to  scenes  replete  with  evcr-vnrj'ing  beauty,  and 
heightened  even  by  romance;  for,  apart  from  the 
gratifying  view  which  is  afforded  of  the  atmctnre 
which  rears  ita  tapering  columns  above  his  head,  he 
can  enter  and  explore  a  cave  where  the  cvor-renowned 
Wallace  was  once  compelled  to  take  shelter,  when 
defeated  in  an  affray  at  Lanark,  in  which  his  wife 
was  killed,  and  wherein  it  is  said  he  nurtured  the 
plan,  which  he  subsequently  matured,  of  raising  n 
force  to  attack  a  body  of  Eni^li^h  soldiers,  then  gar- 
risoned in  Lanark  Castle,  under  the  governance  of 
an  English  kni[;lit,  named  llaselrigfr.  The  utmost 
success  attended  this  enterprise,  and,  perhaps,  waa 
the  first  motive  to  liis  iipeiijy  avowing  himself  tbe 
champion  of  Scotland.  '  I.  S.  K. 


oanrLAXD  cbaios  axb  xaiD«K. 


br  JOHN  WILLIAU  PARKER,  Win  Sraim ;  ud  sold  br  sU  BoetNUtrSi' 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CITY  OF  ROME. 


FAST  TBS  THIRD. 


Xn  CpiEAT  FOHVM  09  AMODUfT  ROXa.  . 

•  •••••••••••••It  W89  onc6y 

JLad  \on%  tb«  MQtM  of  tbair  uaivarM, 

The  Forum, — whence  a  mandate,  eagle-winged, 

'Went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    Let  us  descend 

Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lo«t«. 

The  very  dust  we  tread  stirs  as  with  life ; 

And  not  a  breath  but  from  the  ground  sends  U|r 

Something  of  human  grandeur, 

•  •••• We  are  come,— 

Are  now  where  onee  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
in  terrible  conflict  {  this,  while  Rome  was  freSt 

The  noblest  theatra  on  ihit  side  heaven ! 

BOQBBS* 

KoTHiNO  mort  •troaglT  mtrkt  the  de^dation  of  Rome, 
and  the  raTages  whion  Time  hat  made  m  this  dace  mighty 
city,  than  the  difficulty  of  flxing,  even  in  a  very  general 
way,  the  limits  of  its  celebrated  Forum.  Some  seattered 
references  in  the  pages  of  ancient  writers,  either  to  natural 
features  which  remain  unchanged,  or  to  aiehitectural 
monuments  of  which  a  remnant  has  been  identified,  ara 
all  that  we  have  to  guide  us  in  endeavouring  to  overcome 
thet  difficulty^  We  know  that  the  Forum  lav  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills;  and  we  infer,  from   the 

feheral  statement  of  Vitnivius  eonceming  Uie  fwra  of 
talian  cities,  that  it  was  a  rectangle,  whose  breadth  equalled 
twe-thirds  of  tU  length.  The  materials  for  fixing  iu 
liniits  with  more  precision  are  very  scanty;  we  content 
ounelves  with  shortly  describing  them  according  to  Nibby, 
»-ine  best  of  modem  authorities,  merely  premising  that, 
as  there  is  much  uncertainty  upon  the  su^jecC  there  has 
been,  consequently,  a  great  aiversity  of  opinion. 

The  triple  arch  of  Septimiua  Severus,  seen  in  our  en- 
graving, in  p.  33,  as  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
was  within  tlie  ancient  Forum,  and  indicates  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  northern  angle.  Passing  from  this  point  by  the 
side  of  the  range  of  buildings  on  the  right  of  our  engraving, 
aiul  continuing  in  that  direction  for  some  distance  beyond 
the  limit  of  our  view,  we  come  to  the  eastern  angle,  not 
far  from  the  roots  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  somewhera  close 
to  the  modern  ehuioh  of  Sou  Larenan  in  Miranda,  which  is 
formed  partly  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina.  A  line  toining  these  two  points  will 
mark  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Forum,  and  being 
measured  will  give  about  470  ancient  feet  for  its  breadth. 
Stating  again  from  the  arch  of  Severus,  and  proceeding 
along  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  oonaiderably  beyond 
the  limit  of  our  view  to  the  left,  we  come  to  the  modern 
chtirch  Delia  CoMoioeioae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  western  ansle  of  the 
Fqnimi  the  line  which  we  thus  trace  will  be  lU  north- 
weetem  boundai^»  and  will  give  706  feet  as  the  measun  of 
ita  length,  A  similar  line  drawn  parallel  to  this,  along  the 
heiae  of  the  Palatine  hill,  will  mark  the  south-eastern 
bcmndary  of  the  Forum ;  it  must  commence  at  the  eastern 
air^le,  (already  found,)  near  the  church  of  San  Lortnzo, 
and  will  terminate*  at  the  end  of  705  feet,  near  the  churoh 
of  San  Teodoro,  or  St  Theodore,  which  is  thus  rogarded 
as.  the  southern  angle.'  To  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
Fprum,  we  have  only  to  trace  its  south-western  boundary ; 
that  will  be  done  by  joining  its  southern  and  its  western 
ani^les,  or,  in  other  words,  by  drawing  a  line  across  the 
vatfey  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  mounts,  fh>m 
the  churoh  of  San  Teodoro  at  the  foot  of  the  former^  to 
the  churoh  Delia  Camolasione  at  the  foot  of  the  latter. 

The  figuro  thuk  described  as  atfording  a  tolerable  outline 
of  the  ancient  Forum,  will  be  a  rectangle  exceeding  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  twelOh  in  braadtb,  to 
speak  roughly.  The  rsader  may  perhaps  observe,  that 
this  proportion  is  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of  Vitruvius 
already  mentioned.  That  he  may  not  be  misled,  he  should 
be  told  that  the  coincidence  is  foraed ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  quadrangle  has  been  constructed  according  to  the  rule, 
from  want  of  better  data.  That  it  should  agree  with  the 
rule  is  thus  matter  of  necessity ;  theroforo,  he  must  not 
regard  the  fact  as  in  any  wise  confirming  the  accuracy  of 
the  limits  laid  down.  Nor  must  he  suppose^  -that  tba  linea 
which  we  have  easily  traced  upon  paper*  can  be  traced  with 


the  same  faoiltty  upon  the  soil,  or  that,  if  in  Rome,  he 
could  tread  with  bis  feet  those  imaginary  bounds  which  we 
have  drawn  with  the  pen.  To  what  extent  this  might  be 
done  may  be  gathereo  hereafter ;  before  it  could  be  done 
completely,  many  obstructions  must  be  removed •  We  may 
add.  that  the  limits  here  assigned  to  the  ancient  Forum  are 
those  which  it  had  under  the  empire.  Nibby  thinks  that* 
in  earlier  times,  it  may  have  been  larger,  and  that  it 
became  gradually  contracted  by  successive  encroachments. 
The  Forum  was  set  apart  by  Romulus  and  Titus  Tatins, 
the  Sabine  chief,  whose  care  it  was  to  cut  down  the  trees 
which  grew  there,  and  fill  up  the  marshes  at  the  fbot  of 
the  Capitoline  hill.  Tarquinius  Prtscus  drained  it  more 
effectually  by  the  aid  of  sewers,  and  paroelled  out  certain 
portions  of  it  for  private  buildings ;  by  him  too  it  was 
adorned  with  porticoes  and  shops.  We  learn  fhmi  Vitru- 
vius that  by  the  term  portico  we  are  not  to  underetand  a 
mere  open  colonnade,  ser%'ing  as  a  covered  walk,  but  a 
place  in  which  there  were  shops  with  apartments  over  them. 
He  mentions  particularly  those  of  the  argentani,  or 
bankers, — the  iabemcB  argentartm,  as  Livy  calls  them ;  or,  as 
an  old  translator  quaintly  says,  **  Goldsmiths*  Row.'*  It  was 
these  iabemm  argentarim  that  Hannibal  put  up  to  auction 
among  his  troops,  when  he  heard  from  a  captive  that  the 
very  field  on  which  he  lay  encamped,  only  three  miles  fVom 
the  walls  of  Rome,  had  just  been  sold  in  the  city,  **  the 
price  being  nothing  lessened  on  that  account**  It  was 
among  the  owners  of  the  same  shops  that  the  Dictator, 
Papirius  Cursor,  had  distributed  the  splendid  shields  which 
he  captured  from  the  golden  legion  of  the  Samnitea,  808 
years  before  the  Christian  era ;  or,  as  an  old  translator  of 
Livy  aays,  **  they  were  divided  amongst  the  wardens  of  the 
Goldsmiths*  Company,  therewith  to  beautifle  the  public 
market-place.**  Hence  arose  the  custom  which  constantly 
prevailed  afterwards,  for  the  ifidiles  to  dress  the  Forum 
with  ornaments  on  those  days  upon  which,  during  the  Ludi 
Cireenses,  the  theuscB,  (a  kind  of  carriages  conveying  the 
statues  of  the  gods,)  passed  through  it  It  was  among  the 
argentaria,  also,  that  the  celebrated  catastrophe  of  Virginia 
occurred, — where. 


Holdinc  up  the  kntie — 
-        -    6l    -      ■■ 


Tke  knife  that  ran  with  blood,  the  blood  of  bis  own  child, — 
Virginias  called  down  vengeance. 

nmuo  BuiLDzircMy  btyj.  in  thb  axcbest  foruh. 

Trx  Forum  was  not  entirely  an  open  space ;  it  had  public 
buildings  in  it  as  well  as  around  it ;  we  even  read  of 
streets  passing  through  it  The  Curia,  or  Senate-house* 
stood  near  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum.  It  was  built  originally 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome ;  and,  after 
having  been  repaired  by  Sylla,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  53  b.  c,  when  the  body  of  Clodius,  who  had  been 
muidered  by  Milo,  was  carried  into  it  by  a  tumultuous  mob, 
and  there  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile,  formed  of  the  benches  of 
the  senatore*  the  tables,  the  archives,  and  such  other 
materials  as  the  place  afforded.  Sylla*s  son  rebuilt  it,  but 
his  personal  enemy*  Lepidus,  pulled  down  the  new  edifice, 
under  the  false  pretence  of  erecting  a  temple  to  "  Felicity.** 
It  was  again  restored  by  Julius  Caesar,  and,  after  him, 
called  the  Carta  Julia,  though  the  original  name  of  Curia 
Hostilia  was  still  applied  to  it  sometimes. 

On  the  same  sine  of  the  Forum  with  the  Curia,  and  a 
little  to  the  north  of  it,  was  the  Comitium,  the  uses  of 
which  we  will  shortly  explain.  An  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  right  of  voting 
upon  the  different  matters  coming  under  their  copiisance, 
was  called  Comitia,  a  compound  word,  literally  signifying 
"  goings  together.**  These  Camitia  were  heldt  as  the 
phrase  went,  by  some  msgistrate,  who  always  summoned 
them,  and  presided  in  them.  They  were  of  three  kinds, 
called,  respectively,  Curiata^  Centuriata,  and  Trilniia. 
The  first  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who  had  divided  the 
people  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  three  Curi<g,— 
a  word  which  we  canoot  translate  v  they  .were  called  Comitia 
Cwriata  because  the  people  voted  in  them  not  individually, 
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Man  bj  nan,  but  by  Curim,  Though  the  number  of  the 
tribes  was  repeatedly  changed,  that  of  the  Curice  alwayiv 
remained  the  same;  so  that  when  the  Comitia  Curiata 
were  held,  the  votes  of  sixteen,  or  any  other  majority  of 
the  thirty  Citrop^  decided  a  question,  and  what  that  majo- 
rity n<vreed  upon  was  deemed  an  oixler  of  the  whole  people. 
These  Comitia  Curiata  were  partly  superseded  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata^  instituted  by  Ser\nus  TuUius,  the  sixth 
kinp^  of  Rome,  upon  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  census. 
That  monarch  having  numbered  his  people,  divided  them 
into  six  classes,  according;  to  their  respective  fortunes,  and 
each  of  these  classes  contained  a  number  of  CenturiiE,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  **  hundreds,**  though  it  is  very  clear  that 
a  century  did  not  always  consist  of  a  hundred  men.  At 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  the  votes  were  taken  by  centuries, 
—that  is  to  say,  the  individuals  of  each  century  voted  in  it 
by  itself,  and  the  decisions  of  the  several  centuries  were 
collected ;  then  whatsoever  was  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  191  or  ID3  centuries  (for  the  number  is  variously 
stated,)  was  held  to  be  the  determination  of  the  people. 
The  Comitia  Tributa  were  instituted  in  the  year  491  B.C. ; 
the  people  voted  in  them  by  tribes,  of  which  there  were 
twenty-one  at  the  time  of  their  institution,  but  of  which 
the  number  was  afterwards  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  addition  of  new  citizens. 

In  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  aristocracy  of  birth  was  pre- 
dominant; in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  the  influence  of 
wealth  prevailed,  for  the  first,  or  richest,  of  the  six 
**  classes"  comprised  more  "  centuries"  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
which  were  an  offsprint^  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  neither 
birth  nor  fortune  were  of  any  advantage ;  the  tribes  were 
more  equal  divisions  of  the  people  than  either  the  Curice 
or  the  centuries,  and  freely  expressed,  by  a  majority  of 
their  separate  votes,  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens. 
From  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Servius  TuUius,  the 
whole  power  of  the  people  was  exercised  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  At  the  latter  period  the  great  bulk  of  it  passed 
to  tlie  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  which  were  elected,  after  the 
subversion  of  the  kingly  office,  the  consuls  and  the  other 
greater  magistrates,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  in 
which  were  made  those  enactments  called  **  laws  "  which 
alone  could  hind  the  whole  Roman  people,  until,  in  the 
progress  of  the  democratic  principle,  the  decrees  of  the 
Comitia  Tributa  acquired  a  similar  force.  The  Comitia 
Centuriata,  however,  still  retained  the  right  of  investing 
with  military  command,  or  imperium,  those  magistrates 
upon  whom  the  Comitia  Centuriata  had  already  conferred 
civil  power,  or  potestass  and  so  long  as  the  republic  lasted 
they  enjoyed  their  religious  functions',  or  the  privilege  of 
electing  certain  of  the  great  ministers  of  religion.  In 
other  respects  they  had  become  iittle  more  than  a  name, 
lotii?  before  the  extinction  of  freedom. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  to  what  uses  the  Comi- 
^tirm  was  devoted,  when  we  say  that  it  was  the  *'plaoe  of 
meeting"  (as  its  name  implies,)  of  the  Comitia  Curiata, 
It  was  originally  an  open  space,  elevated  above  the  rest  of 
the  Forum ;  and  Livy  records  the  fact,  that  it  was  first 
covered  '*  the  year  that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,"  or  217 
B.C.  The  edifice  thus  formed,^  was  destroyed  in  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  Curia  or  Senate-house,  when  the  body 
of  Clodtus  was  burnt  there;  its  occupation  was  already 
gone,  and  we  do  not  read  of  its  having  been  restored.  We 
read,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  of  its  being  used 
as  a  place  of  execution ;  and  from  this,  Nibby  supposes 
that  it  must  have  been  open  at  least  to  a  great  extent. 
Perhaps  it  never  had  more  than  a  roof  resting  upon  pil- 
lars. Close  to  it,  however,  stood  the  Greecostasis  or  Grce- 
coitadium,  a  hall  in  which  foreign  ambassadors  awaited  the 
jreplics  of  the  Senate;  and  when  this  was  rebuilt  by 
Antoninns  Pius  after  a  destruction  by  fire,  the  Emperor  is 
tbougfat  to  have  united  it  with  the  Coraitium,  so  as  to  form 
of  the  two  a  single  building,  to  which  the  name  of  either 
was  afterwards  indifferently  applied.  The  Comitium  was, 
in  many  respects,  **  sacred  ground"  to  the  ancient  Romans. 
la  it  stood  the  celebrated  fig-tree,  called  Ficus  ruminalis, 
close  to  which,  according  to  the  cherished  tradition,  the 
infants  Romulus  and  Remus  had  l>een  exposed,  at  a  time 
when  the  Tiber  had  overflown  its  banks  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  or  upon  the  roots  of  which,  when  the  waters 
receded,  the  wooden  trough  that  lield  them  had  been  over- 
turned, and  the  royal  children  had  been  found  by  the  she- 
Wolf  that  reared  them.  In  afler-ages,  the  Romans  distin- 
guished the  spot  thus  endeared  to  them,  by  placing  on  it  a 
Crazen  image  of  the  animal  and  her  adopted  progeny ;  and 


many  have  thought  that  a  brazen  memorial  of  th«  iam« 
tradition,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum* 
is  that  identical  image.  Upon  the  steps  of  the  Comitium* 
by  the  Senate-house,  stood  a  statue,  with  the  head  veiled^ 
of  the  celebrated  augur  Attius  Navius,  who  was  said  ((br 
even  the  credulous  Livy  qualifies  the  stor}'  with  this  ex- 
pression,) to  have  cut  in  sunder  a  whetstone  with  a  razor, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  King,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who 
had  suggested  the  attempt  in  mockery  of  his  art.  Th^ 
razor  and  whetstone  themselves,  were  also  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  place  where  the  marvellous  feat  was 
performed. 

When  the  probable  position  of  the  Senate-house  and 
Comitium  shall  have  been  ascertained,  the  stranger  may 
then  hope  to  satisfy,  in  some  degree,  his  curiosity  upon  a 
question,  which,  if  he  have  anything  of  classical  enthu*' 
siasm  within  him,  will  more  than  any  other  have  occupied 
his  thoughts,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  entrance  into 
the  ancient  "  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood."— 
Where  stood  the  Rostra  .* 

Whence  spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people,  turning  now 
To  the  Twelve  'lables,  now  wiih  lilted  handi 
To  th«  Capitoline  Jove,  who9e  fulf^eat  shape 
Id  the  unclouded  azure  shone  far  off. 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Alban  Mount 
Seemed  like  a  star  new-ri<^n  ?    Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  array,  as  on  their  element, 
I'he  beaks  of  those  old  galleys  destined  still 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  war— at  last  to  know 
A  calm  far  worse— a  silence  as  in  death  I 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  "Rostra  now  remains;  yet  who 
would  be  content  to  leave  the  Forum,  without  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  himself  of  their  probable  position?  Much  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  will  spring 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  sites  of  monuments  no 
longer  existing,  but  inseparably  associated  with  the  most 
stirring  scenes,  in  the  most  attractive  period  of  its  his- 
tory ;  and  where,  in  the  whole  of  Rome,  is  the  monument 
that  can  lay  claim  to  that  distinction  so  strongly  as  tho 
Rostra, — whose  very  name  has  become  an  adopted  word  in 
half  the  languajjes  oC  Europe  ?  The  industry  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  antiquaries,  has  been  patiently  exercised  in 
collecting  and  discussing  the  scattered  notices  in  the  pages 
of  ancient  writers ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  celebrated 
tribunal  whence  the  Roman  orators  addressed  their  fellow- 
citizens,  may  be  safely  placed  a  little  in  front  of  that  corner 
of  the  Scnate-hou.se,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  Comi- 
tium,— thus,  nearer  to  the  Palatine  than  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  but  still  not  very  far  from  the  centre  of  the  Forum* 
It  was  originally  called  templum — a  word  which  bore  a 
wider  signification  with  the  Romans,  than  the  oorre* 
spending  expression  of  *'  temple"  bears  with  us ;  it  was 
applied,  amongst  other  things,  to  any  place  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  and  to  this  ceremony  the  tri* 
bunal  in  the  Forum  had  been  submittal.  In  the  year  335 
B.C.,  the  port  of  Antium,  (now  Porto  d'Anzo,)  on  the  coast 
of  Latium,  was  finally  captured;  the  sea  was  interdicted 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  their  galleys  being  seized,  a  part 
were  taken  entire  to  Rome,  and  the  Rostra  (or  metal 
beaks,  on  the  prows,)  of  the  rest,  being  carried  thither  also, 
were  fixed  as  a  trophy,  to  the  consecrated  tribunal  in  tho 
Forum.  Henceforth,  the  common  name  of  that  tribunal 
became  Rostra,  though  its  ancient  appellation  was  not 
wholly  lost  There  are  still  extant  medals  on  which  its 
figure  is  stamped ;  from  them  we  learn  that  its  upper  part 
was  square,  and  that  it  rested  upon  a  circular  pedestal* 
from  out  of  which  the  "beaks"  projected  prominently. 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  the  statues  of  several  Romnns, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  while  serving  their  country  in 
the  capacity  of  ambassadors.  One  of  the  celebrated 
"  Philippics,"  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  deliven^  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Senate  to  decree  a  similar 
memorial  to  Senius  Sulpicius,  who  had  **  died,"  (not  been 
'*  put  to  death")  while  engaged  in  an  embassy  from  tho 
Senatorial  party  in  Rome,  to  Antony,  in  the  North  of  Italy, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  Julius  Ca»ar.  The  orator  there 
mentions  four  such  statues  which  had  stood  by  the  Rostra 
within  the  recollection  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  a 
fifth,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  at  the  time  he  spoke.  It 
was  not  long  afterwards  that  Cicero  was  murdered  in  the 
proscription  which  followed  the  union  of  Octavius  and 
Lepidus  with  Antony ;  and  that  his  bloody  head  and 
hands  being  conveyed  to  Rome^  wer^  ^^v^^\^>J^&  \\T>i.VTtx^ 
by  orAet  5   AxkVjtw,    Taiwi  ^«tJt^  ^vixv^  \v2R;^v^s^^  v*^ 
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trilNipi^d  ^  C|4)ed  in  the  Forum;  for  Julius  Conr  had 
erected  a  &ecoiid  near  iu  southern  angle,  close  under  the 
palatine  h^U*  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  he  removed  die 
Rostra  from  their  ancient  position ;  but  as  we  afterwards 
read  of  the  "  old/*  and  the  *«  new»"  or  "Julian^  Rostra,  this 
is  evidentily  a  nnataket 

Of  the  othej:  monuments  of  the  Forum,  our  limits  forbid 
lis  to,  say  much.    There  were  several  temples  and  basilicas 
amoii^  tne  building  which  surrounded  them.    The  term 
basiiica  was  applied   by  the  ancient  Romans  to  large 
edifices,  in  whicn  vanuus    kinds  of  public  business  was 
conducted.      In  their  general  arrangement  they  bore  a 
considerable  resemblance,  to  some  of  our  churches*  their 
jtrineipal  feature  being  a  central  hall  (or  "  nave*')  resting  ou 
pillars,  with  porticoes  on  either  side,  corresponding  to  what 
we  call  **  aisles.*'    On  the  same  side  of  the  Forum  as  the 
Comitfum  and  Senate-house,  and  close  to  the  Palatinov  hill 
therefbre,  were  the  Basilica  Porcia,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  when  the  body  of  Clodius  was  burnt, — a  temple  of  Castor, 
—and  a  round  temple,  by  some  assigned  to  Vesta,  by  others 
to  Romulus,  and  now  converted  into  the  modern  church 
of  St.  Theodore.     On  the  contiguous  south-western  side, 
were  a.  temple  of  Julius  C»sar,—a  Banh'ca  JuHa^-'-% 
temple  of  Ops  and  Saturn, — and  the  entrances  of  three 
streets.    At  the  western  angle  began  that  ascent  to  the 
Capitoline  hill,  which  was  cdled  the  "hundred  steps  of  the 
Tieirpeian  rock  i'  and  along  the  base  of  the  same  hill,  were 
a  temple  of  Saturn,— the  arch  of  Tiberius,  from  which 
Started  one  branch  of  the  ascent  called  the  Citvttf  Cam* 
Minus, — a  temple  of  Vespasian,— and  the  Schoia  JTonlAo, 
^n  edifice  for  "  notaries  and  copyists,'*  «&  Vast  say8,r*-and 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  at  which  commenced  Uie 
other  branch  of  the  CUvus  Capitolinus,  and  also  the  ascent 
called  the   Clivus  AsyU,    On  tlie  remaining,  or  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Forum,  was  the  SgcrtUarwm  $enatu8, 
used  for  the  more  important  trials  at  which  the  eenators 
assisted,  one  or  two  basiliap,  and  some  shops;  and  at  the 
eastern  angle  was  the  arch  of  Fabius,  already  mentioned* 
This  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  list ;   and  many  of  the 
articles  in.  it  are  stfU  the  subject  of  dispute. 

XBS  MOMBU  jrOBUM. 

Now.aAl  is  changed  I  and  here,  as  in  the  wild, 

Xhe  day  i^  aiWat,  dieanr  as  the  night ; 

Kope  stlrnng,  save  the  herdanua  aod  bis  herd,      ^ 
.    Savage  alikfi  :  or  they  that  would  explore. 

Discuss  and  learnedly ;  or  they  that  coine 

fAAd-thers  ave  many  who  have  crossed  the  earth} 
.   That  they  niaty  civs  the  houra  to  meditation, 

Aod  wander,  o(tan  aaying  W  ibemselves, 

"  This  was  the  Roman  rorum/' 

An? ARV  -oely  of  the  Ancient  Forum  is  now  an  open  space 
— HBf  at.leasi  ftee  firom  buiUyngs ;  this  is  the  northern  half, 
(roughly  speaking,)-  of  which  a  portion  is  seen  in  our 
engiravingf  The.  soathem  half  is  dosely  covered  with 
modeixiiiHrttQtiifes  of  a  very  humble  character.  As  if  to 
maJf/Q  amends  fpr  this  loss,  the  part  still  exposed  has  been 
prolonged  iov-  a.  eoosiderable  distance  towards  the  cast, 
by  the,  northern  ssdec^  the  Palatine  hill.  In  ancient  times, 
a  spectator  standing  by  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  with 
his  baok  to  the  Capitol,  would  have  been  at  the  corner  of  a 
bioad  reo(a«mle^  exieiiding  more  than  700  feet  in  length 
upwsHi  Ws  ri^ht,  and  two-thirds  of  that  distance  in  his  front. 
A  spectator^  similarly  placed  at  the  present  day,  looks  in 
vain  for  tha^  rectangle ;  on  his  right,  instead  of  the  straight 
line  which  anciently  bounded  the  view  in  that  direction  at 
ths  regular  distance  of  700  feet,  his  eye  is  stopped  before  it 
can-  i^^nge  beyond  one  half  of  that  extent,  and  in  some 

firts  ipwh  sooner»by  irregular  masses  of  modern  building, 
li  his  front,  however,  instead  of  resting  at  the  distance  of 
4  7^.  feet  upon  the  limit  of  the  Ancient  Forum,  it  stretches 
uduiterx4|itedly  bt^nd  that  distance,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the. open  space  which  it  surveprs,  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  breadth  as  it  recedes,  until  it  approaches  the 
Colosseuni  in  the  form  of  a  road.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
to  use  a  fanciful  illustration,  as  if  the  broad  area  of  the 
Ancient  Forum  had  been  partly  pushed  from  between  the 
Palatine  and  Oapiteline  hills,  and  forced  to  extend  itself  in 
a  nari^w  strip  along  the  north- eastern  side  of  the  former. 
The  name  of  the  open  space  thus  seen  at  the  present 
day,  is  Campv  Vaccino,  or  "  Cow-field.** 

'*  After  the  fall  of  Rome,**  says  Vasi,  "  and  particularly 
in  the  year  1084,  when  Robert  Guiscard  visited  the  city, 
this  spot.  60  famous,  was  despoUed  of  all  its  ornaments ; 
and  the  buildings  having  been  in  great  part  ruined,  it  has 
served  from  that  time  to  our  days,  as  a  market  for  oxen 


and  oowa,  wtenee  is  derh«d  tlie  name  of  CoMU^riiM^ 
(oow«field),  under  which  it  was  lately  known.'  At  Ihe  pre 
sent  dav»  howeven  it  has  lost  that  Tile  detiotihittioni  and 
obtained  again  the  appellatioQ  of  Foncm  Bomamm.'^^  Hfy. 
Woods,  however,  says  thstt  it  was  ealled  CoMffo^tfci^  net 
as  being  the  market;  but  as  the  plaee  whereihejong-^horned 
oxen,  vrnioh  have  drawn  the  earts  of  the  eonntry-'people  to 
Rome»  wait  till  their  masters  are  leady  to  bo  baokagam. 
Vasi  is  mistaken,  in  saying  that  **  this  tile  deneftiinvtioa** 
has  been  lost ;  it  never  vnll  be  lost^it  ie  too  aeonmeff 
descriptive^C  tells  the  tale  of  degimdetion  too  well,  net  fo 
last  as  long  as  the  Forum  remains.  Nor  would  fit  be  cor- 
rect to  cdl  the  space  marked  Campo  Vaeeino^  in  the 
modern  mans  of  Rome,  by  the  name  of  Fomm  fl^maiwm, 
—or  Foro  JKomojio,  to  use  the  Italian  form.  The  Oampo 
Vaccino  is  a  much  larger  space  than  Uie  existing  remnant 
of  the  Ancient  Forum ;  and  though  it  is  qnice  correct  tb 
call  that  remnant  a  part  of  the  Campo  VaecinOi  yet  to  ^M 
the  Campe  Vaccino  the  Fomm  Romanum,  would  wivw  ri^ 
to  very  inooneet  notions  concerning  the  limits  aim  site  of 
the  Ancient  Fonmi. 

The  Forum  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Barton  as,  perhaps, 
the  most  melancholy  object  which  Rome  contains  Wifhiti 
its  walls.  **  We  may  lament  the  ruin  of  a  temiple  or  a 
palace,  but  our  inteiest  in  the  remaining  ftrngtasiMA  is  fi^ 
quently  diminished  by  our  either  not  knowing  with  ceriaintf 
to  what  building  they  belonged,  or  because  lustoiiy  has  not 
stamped  them  with  any  peoiiTiar  recelleetmns.  Butstandtng 
upon  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  and  kxiking  down  updn  the 
Forum*  we  contemplate  a  scene  vrith  whidi  we  fancy  our^ 
selves  familiar,  and  we  seem  suddenly  to  have  qcrtaiiA  the 
habitations  of  living  men.  Not  only  is  its  former  grandeui^ 
utterly  annihilated,  but  the  ground  has  not  been  applied  to 
any  other  nurpose.  When  we  descend  into  it,  we  find  that 
many  of  tne  ancient  buildings  are  buried  under  trregulat' 
hei^of  soil;  and  a  warm  imagination  might  fonoy  chat' 
some  spell  hung  over  the  spot,  forbidding  it  to  be  profknetf: 
by  the  ordioarjr  oocupations  of  inhabited  cities.  Wha( 
Virgil  says  of  ite  appearance  before  the  Trojaii  settlefs^ 
arrived,  is  singularly  true  at  the  present  moment. 

Thsie  exea  stalled  where  palaces  are  raised. 
And  bellowiog  herds  in  the  proad  Fbram  grassd. 

^  Where  the  Roman  people  saw  temples  erected  to  pner 
petuate  their  exploits,  and  where  the  Roman  nobles  vied 
with  each  t^er  in  the  magnificence  of  their  dwellings,  we 
how  see  a  few  insulated   pillars  standing  among  some 
broken  arches.     Or,  if  the  curiosity  of.  foreigners  has. 
investigated  what  ^e  natires  neither  think  nor  care  about, 
we  may  perhaps  see  the  remnant  of  a  statue  or  a  column . 
extractea  from  the  rubbish.    Where  the  comltiii  were  held« 
where  Cicero  harangued,  and  where  the  triumphal  jproces-. 
sions  passed,  we  have  now  no  animfited  bmngs  ..except . 
strangers  attracted  by  curiosity,  the  convicts  who  sre  em- . 
ployed  in  excavating  as  a  punishment,  and  those  more 
narmless  animals  who  find  a  scanty  pasture  and  a  shelter . 
from  the  sun  under  a  grove  of  trees.    If  we  hx)k  to  the 
boundaries  of  this    desolation,  the    prospect  is  equally 
mournful.    At  one  end  we  have  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  on 
the  summit  of  which,  instead  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  we  have  the  palace  of  the  solitary 
'  Senator.*    If  we  wish  to  ascend  this  eminence,  we  have 
on  one  side  the  most  ancient  structure  in  Rome,  and  that  a , 
prison  * ;  on  the  other,  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  seems .. 
to  have  been  among  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  the  name'of 
which  is  not  known.    If  we  turn  from  the  Capitol,  we  have 
on  our  right  the  Palatine  hill,  which  once  contained  the 
whole  Roman  people,  and  which  was  afterwards  insufficient 
for  the  house  of  one  emperor,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  few  , 
gardens  and  a  convent.    On  the  left,  there  is  a  range  of ' 
churches,  formed  out  of  ancient  temples ;  and  in  front,  we 
discover  at  a  considerable  distance,  through  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  buildings,  the  mouldering  arches 
of  the  Colosseum.** 

THE   ABCH  OF  SBPTIUIUS  8KV|Ut17B*     . 

Of  the  ancient  remains  in  the  Fomm,  the  most  extonsrvm 
is  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  which  we  have  already 
spoken  of,  as  indicating  the  northern  angle  of  the  Ancient 


*  See  Saturday  MAga%tns,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  213.  In  onr  eii|(raving 
the  reader  will  perceive  thift  ascent :  the  low  buildinc  on  its  right,^-- 
just  emerging  from  behind  the  arch  of  Sevenis,~i8  the  prison  in 
question  and  the  church  above  it ;  the  tall  massive  edifice  on  the  left, 
is  a  part  of  the  back  of  the  palace  of  the  '*  Seaater."  The  temple 
aUoM  to,  is  bsyead  the  lint  sf  ear  view. 
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,K^iwil».«^ivliWi^fiym»«  pmskatrA  fbainm  in  oar  ra- 
miVJaig*  t  Tb«  JPMAsr  witt  pmeive  that  it  is  a  triple  areh— 


•that  vk  tD»  ia(i'%  that  it  eaattsttof  tfaiee  arches,  a  large  one  in 
t^  xQiMkyiaBil  a  smAHer^ono  on  each  side;  there  is  a 
, jUytemL eMQBittMeatloa  hetiraen  them.  "These  triumphal 
aniiUea*]'  eoys  Mr,  Weeds,  **  are  not  in  a  Tory  pm  style  of 
•  acpitkeotMreb  hut  they  are  rich  and  handsome  objects ;  four 
ipqiec^Qg  oelinniis  adorn  each  ikce,  and  the  entablature 
hiet^ -.aa^und  eaoli  of  them/'  Above  the  columns  are 
3U|KpQseil  \»  have  been  statues ;  wUle  on  the  top,  as  we 
Jefxn  from  eoins,  was  a  ear  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast, 
tt>ntajnwsg  twoi  persons  in  it,  and  having  on  each  side  an 
.attendant  -oa  hotaebaek,  followed  by  one  on  foot  The 
niattriaKirf  the  arch  is  marble ;  and  each  front  is  oovered, 
^tween  Ike  ooluainsi  with  bas-relie& 

The  areh  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Bmperor  Septt- 

iniuA$evems»  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to 

comiQciaorats  two  triumphs  on  acconnt  of  victories  over  the 

^lihianft,    **We  know  from  history,"  says  Dr.  Burton, 

.*'  thM  i)A  made  two  expeditions  into  the  East:  the  first  in 

]  95,  when  he  conquered  King  Yologeses ;   the  second  in 

199i  when  he.  Cook  Ctesiphon,  and  the  treasures  of  King 

Ariabaiius«    Tlie  oiteumstance  of  his  being  twice  styled 

f  iOtTHioiia,  in  the  inscription,  seems  to  point  out  two 

expeditioAaaad  two  triumphs.    Spartian  tells  us  distinctly, 

that  Wtriumpbed  after  the  first  expedition,  but  reftised  the 

bonouff  th»  sacond  ttme^  because  he  had  the  fp^X.    His 

sen  tritmpked  in  his  slead ;  and.  it  was  upon  this  occasion 

that  Mbe  areh  Was  erected ;  or.  perhaps,  it  was  defWred  till 

the  yeair  S06,  when  the  Liitdi  Sneculares*  were  celebrated.** 

The  aaine  inscription  is  placed  on  each  front  of  the  arch ; 

hot  the.oaow  of  Qeta  is  not  found  in  it,  although  the  arch 

was  enacted  to  the  twe  sons  and  the  fiither.    The  eldest  son 

is  mebtioBod  under  his  real  name,  of  M.  Aurelius  Ante- 

BiAttf ;  the  nickname  of  Caracalla,  or  Caraoallus,  having 

been  giveft  to  him  as  a  term  of  reproach,  from  the  circum- 

atanee  of  his  introducing  at  Rome,  certain  long  Gaulish 

ganoients,  ao  called«  wbi«i  he  obliged  all  those  who  came 

near  hie  psnon  to  adopt    It  seems  pretty  certain,  that  the 

name  of  Gate  eriginally  formed  part  of  the  inscription ;  he 

was  murdered  by-  his  brother  CanMxlla,  the  year  following 

the  death  ef  their  father,  and  the  well-known  anxiety  of 

the  murderer  to  remove  from  the  world  whatever  could 

remind,  him  of  his  piilt,  or  recall  the  memorv  of  his  victim, 

led  in  all  probabibty  to  the  erasure  of  Geta  s  name.    The 

usual  method  of  affixing  these  inscriptions,  was  first  to  cut 

the  letters  in  the  stone,  and  then  to  fasten  in  other  letters, 

cast  fa  mcfaL    The  metallic  letters  have  been  carried  off 

from  this  ioscriptioo.  as  from  almost  every  other;  but  from 

this  verj  circumstance  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  in 

the  sevenui  line  there  were  once  difierent  words  from  those 

which  how   appear.    The  marble  is  depressed  along  the 

whole  or  that  line,  thus  showing  that  something  has  been 

cot  awaf,.;  Che  holes^  too,  in  which  the  first  metallic  letters 

were  aJflpxed»  still  remain,  and  by  tracing  them,  the  original 

inscription  has  been  supplied  with  sufficient  certainty  to 

restore  the  name  of  Geta. 

The  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  the  two  faces  of  this  arch, 
illqitrate  the  campaigns  and  triumphs  in  commemoration 
of  wnicfa  it  was  erected.  '*  The  wnole  series,**  says  Dr. 
Barton,  "  is  in  an  indifferent  style  of  sculpture,  and  pre- 
sents hut  JL  poor  idea  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that  time.** 
Mr.  Woods  speaks  of  them  as  now  much  decayed,  and 
"  probably  always  very  bad  both  in  design  and  execution, 
yet  contributing  to  Uie  magnificence  of  the  edifice.**  The 
arck  itadf  was  half  buried  so  late  as  the  year  1803. 
Severa)  excavations  had  been  made,  but  the  loose  soil  had 
slipped  down,  and  quickly  filled  them  up  again.  Pope 
Piusjiie  Seventh  was  more  successfal  in  the  attempt  than 
his  pledecessors  had  been;  and  by  the  year  1804  the 
whole  arch  liad  been  uncovered,  and  laid  open  down  to  the 
bottom.'  A  wall  has  been  built  around  the  excavated  area, 
for  the  better  preservation  of  the  monument;  and  the 
spectator,  who  stands  upon  the  soil  of  the  Forum,  looks 
down  upon  that  area,  from  a  height  of  five-and-twenty  feet, 
upon  the  side  turned  towards  the  Capitol,  and  fifteen  feet 
npanrtba*  other.  Within  the  arch  there  is  a  marble  stair- 
caae»  leading  by  fifty  steps  to  the  summit 

Tliis  ardi  stood  at  the  commencement  of  that  ascent  to 
the  CapiUd  which  was  called  the  Clivui  Atyli,  because  it 
led  to  the  Asylum,  or  Sanctuary,  instituted  by  Romulus. 
When  the  excavation  was  made  in  1804,  the  pavement  of 
thia  ascent  was  discovered.    The  arch  of  Severus  was  also 

*  Or  **  Beealar  6ames»''  cdtbratsd  ealy  eaee  in  110  yean* 


the  staiting-point  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Clivua 
Capitolinus,  upon  which  excavations  have  been  carried  on 
of  late  years ;  Sir  William  Gell  speaks  of  it  as  being 
'*  narrow  and  ill-paved.** 

THE  PILLAR,  OR  COLUMN  OF  PH0CA8. 

Upon  the  extreme  right  of  our  view  of  the  Forum,  the 
reader  will  perceive  a  solitary  column,  which  long  afibrded 
to  the  antiquaries  as  ample  a  fund  for  discussion  as  any 
other  relic  within  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome.  So  recently 
as  twenty-four  years  ag^,  the  whole  of  its  base,  and  part  of 
the  shaft,  were  buried  in  the  soil ;  and  up  to  that  time  the 
ingenuity  of  the  learned  was  severely  tried,  in  the  attempt 
to  find  for  it  a  name  and  origin.  One  thought  it  a  frag- 
ment of  the  GrsDcostasis  ;  another  adjudged  it  to  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  Gustos ;  and  a  third  urged  the  claim  of  Cali- 
gula*s  Brid^ ;  all  thus  regarding  it  as  a  part  of  some 
edifice,  or,  in  the  language  of  a  modem  poet,— 

.^ a  coluroo  left  alone. 

The  toUering  remnant  of  soYne  splendid  fane, 
'Scaped  from  the  fury  of  the  barb'rous  Gaul, 
Or  wasting  Time  which  has  the  rest  o*erthrown. 

At  length  it  was  thought  that  possibly  the  column  might 
originally  have  been  isolated,  and  thus  in  itself  a  complete 
monument;  that,  conseouently,  if  the  earth  at  its  foot  were 
removed  a  pedestal  mignt  be  uncovered  with  some  inscrip- 
tion thereon.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  had  recourse 
to  this  simple  expedient  in  the  year  1813 ;  the  base  of  the 
column  was  laid  open,  and  upon  it  an  inscription  was 
found,  recording  the  foot,  that  a  gilt  statue  was  placed  upon 
tiie  top  of  it  in  the  year  608,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
P,hocas,  by  Smaragdus,  Exarch  of  Italy.  "  It  is  sin- 
gular,** says  Dr.  Burton,  **  that  the  name  of  Phocas  him- 
self has  faieen  erased,  probably  by  his  successor,  Heraclius, 
who  denoaed  and  murdered  Phocas,  a.d.  610.**  Other 
words  also  are  obliterated,  but  all  deficiences  have  been 
supplied  without  much  difficulty  or  uncertainty  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  learned.  **  The  gilded  statue,  representing 
a  hideous  monster^**  remarks  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  ''and 
such  as  the  decayed  arts  could  then  ftimish,— the  style, 
and  even  the  letters  of  the  inscription, — the  shattered 
repaired  column  transferred  from  some  other  structure, 
and  deikced  by  rude  carving,  must  have  forcibly  bespoken 
the  degradation  of  the  Forum,  and  of  the  Roman  race.** 

The  inscription  is  extremely  complimentary  to  Phocas,** 
'*  the  worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  the 
first  age  of  the  empire  ;**  and  Dr.  Burton  observes,  that 
we  mav  be  surprised  to  read  so  flattering  a  tribute  to  so 
execrable  a  tyrant.  **  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  then 
pope,  has  also  made  honourable  mention  of  him  in  his 
Epistles,  which  gives  Gibbon  occasion  to  say,  that  '  the 
joyful  applause  with  which  he  salutes  the  fortune  of  the 
assassin,  has  sullied,  with  indelible  disgrace,  die  character 
of  the  saint.*  But  we  should  remember,  (which  Gibbon 
does  not  mention,)  that  his  enormities  had  been  confined  to 
the  eastern  empire,  whereas  Italy  seems  to  have  been 
favoured  by  him.  He  wrote  to  Gregory,  proposing  an 
orthodox  confession  of  faith,  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Romish  see,  was  very  liberal  to  the  Roman  cnurches, 
and  allowed  the  Pantheon  to  be  converted  to  Christian  pur- 
poses ;  all  which  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to 
a  pope  in  the  seventh  century,  and  perhaps  we,  in  the 
nineteenth,  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  his  feelings.** 

The  material  of  the  column  is  Greek  marble;  the 
capital  is  Corinthian,  and  the  shaft  is  fluted ;  the  height  is 
forty-six  feet  two  inches,  but  it  stands  upon  a  pyramid  of 
eleven  steps,  which  increases  the  elevation  about  eleven 
feet  It  is  thought  that  the  pillar  itself  is  much  older 
than  the  time  of  Phocas,  the  inscription  refers  only  to  the 
placing  of  the  statue  upon  it.  There  waa  a  pillar  erected 
in  the  Forum  in  honour  of  Claudius,  who  succeeded  the 
Emperor  Gallienus,  in  the  year  268,  and  on  its  summit  was 
a  statue,  which,  as  has  been  suggested,  may  have  given 
place,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  to  that 
of  Phocas. 

TRB  COmTniM,   OR  GRJSC08TA8I8. 

On  that  side  of  the  Forum  which  is  bounded  by  the  Pala- 
tine, and  nearly  opposite  to  the  arch  of  Severus,  stand  three 
marble  columns,  whose  surpassing  beauty  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  keen  disputes  to  which  they  have  given 
rise.  Though  but  these  three  columns  remain,  with  the  small 
fragment  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  which  they  support, 
"  yet  there  is  nothing  in  Rome,**  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Burton,  "  so  much  mculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  idea  of 
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the  migtiilcftned  of  ancient  fttchitecture/*  I1V>  %6tt\h 
beyond  a  doubt,  or  even  with  tolerable  certatntyi  to  what 
building  they  belonj^,  is  ft  task  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
the  most  skilful  antiquaries ;— to  collect  eTen  the  Tariouft 
opinions  and  arguments  which  have  been  urged  concerning 
them,  wduld  be  a  work  of  some  labour  to  an  industrious 
compiler.  They  have  had  lo  many  names  assigned  to 
them,  and  each  name  found  so  many  decided  partisans, 
that,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  well  observes,  **  their  only  unexception- 
able title  has  become  that  of  '  The  Disputed  Columns.* " 

It  was  long  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  it  is  one  not  yet 
altogether  abandoned, — that  these  columns  are  a  part  of 
the  temple  which  Romulus  vowed  to  Jupiter  Staiar\  and 
in  which  Cicero  convened  that  meeting  of  the  senate, 
wherein  he  delivered  the  first  of  his  celebrated  orations 
against  Catiline.    The  •*  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stotor**  was 
long  the  popular  name  which  it  bore ;  by  this  it  is  described 
in  nearly  all  our  books  of  travels  which  are  twenty  years 
old,  and  even  in  some  of  a  later  date.    But  the  site  of  this 
edifice  may  be  sousrht  with  more  propriety  upon  some  part 
of  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine,  whereas  the  edifice  to 
which  the  three  columns  belonged,  seems  evidently  to  have 
stood  wholly  within  the  Forum.    Another  claimant  is  the 
"  Temple  of  Castor,"  which,  certainly,  was  in  the  Forum, 
and  sufficiently  near  to  the  Palatine  to  be  converted  by 
Caligula  into  the  vestibule  of  his  palace;  but  ibrthiswe 
have  already  assigned  a  difl^erent  position,  when  speaking 
of  the  public  buildings  of  the  ancient  Forum.    These  two 
competitors  being  removed  from  the  field,  tho  claims  of  a 
thira  may  be  urged  with  more  force ;  this  is  the  building 
which  we  described  as  having  been  called  indifferently  the 
Comiiium,  or  the  Groecostasts,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  formed  by  the  union  of  two  separate  build- 
ings known  by  those  names.    The  title  of  the  Comitium 
to  the  possession  of  the  three  columns,  has  been  gradually 
gaining  strength  of  late  years,  and  at  present  it  seems  to 
be  more  generally  admitted  among  the  learned  than  that  of 
any  other  edifice.    It  depends,  however,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  identity  of  certain  adjacent  rains  on  the  south, 
with  the  remains  of  the  Curia,  or  Senate-house ;  if  that 
identity  can  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  established,  thela 
the  position  of  die  edifice  of  which  the  three  columns 
formed  a  part,  will  correspond  exactly  with  the  position  of 
the  Comitium,  or  Grcecostasis,  as  indicated  by  ancient 
writers.     One  of  the  strongest   arguments  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  supposition,  that)  these  two  groups  of  ruins 
are  the  remains  of  the  Comitium  and  Cuna  respectivelv, 
has  been  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  great  many  iVagments  of  the 
Fasti  ConsulareSf  or  CaptfoZtnit,  were  dug  up  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  and  in  the  year  1819,  when  excavations 
were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three  columns,  a  still 
further  portion  of  fragments  was  discovered.  It  is  certainly 
not  actually  known,  that  these  Fasti  were  deposited  either 
in  the  Comitium  or  the  Curia;  but  of  all  the  public  build- 
ings in  the  Forum,  one  of  those  two  would  have  been  the 
most  appropriate  to  keep  them  in. 

Besides  the  three  opinions  here  noticed  concerning  tbp 
edifice  to  which  the  three  columns  belonged,  there  are 
others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  *'  Whatever  it 
was,**  says  the  judicious  author  of  the  Letters  of  an 
Architect,  who  thought  it,  *'  although  deficient  in  the  usual 
number  of  columns  at  the  sides,  to  have  been  a  temple,*^ 
when  he  wrote  in  1817,— "Whatever  it  was,  we  may  fairly 
pronounce  it  to  have  been  the  most  perfect  building  of 
which  any  remains  now  exist  in  Rome.  I  do  not  mean  tho 
*  most  beautiful,  for  in  that  tastes  may  differ;  but  that  in 
which  science,  skill,  and  attention,  have  been  most  carefully 
and  invariably  employed  in  the  design,  in  the  drawing,  and 
in  the  execution.**  The  same  writer,  after  remarking  upon 
its  freedom  from  faults  which  are  visible  in  the  execution 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  the  Pantheon,  and  others, 
says  that  **  there  are  no  other  buildings  we  can  put  into 

*  Or  the  Stayer,  one  of  the  many  epithets  of  this  heathen  divi- 
nity. He  obtained  it  from  having  once  ttayed  the  flight  of  the 
Romans,  when  they  had  been  dnven  hytfae  Sabines  to  the  very 
gate  of  their  infant  city  on  the  Palatine.  Romulus  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  god,  and  vowed  him  a  temple  on  the  very  spot,  in  the  event 
of  its  fa«inff  granted. 

.  t  The  Con«ular,  or  Capitoline  Faift.—that  is  to  say,  "  list,''  or 
"  register.*'  The  fragments  in  question  form  a  chronological  record, 
with  few  exceptions,  complete,  of  the  kingn,  consuls ,  and  other 
great  raagUtrates  of  Rome,  as  also  of  the  triumnhs  celebrated  for 
each  year,  from  the  time  of  Uomulns  down  to  the  year  724  of  the 
city,  or  dO  a.c.  They  are  engraven  in  marble,  and  have  been  more 
than  once  pabttshed^  tbey.aie  now  preserved  ia  tiie  Caju^line  J 
Museum.  ' 


oomparisoti  with  it,  wilMt  it  be  th«  Fonim  of  Tr^a,  ef 
whieh  we  have  not  auffiotent  lemaina  to  enable  us  fisiriy  lo 
institute  a  parallel.  Of  the  general  design,  indeed,  we 
have  hardly  in  any  ease  materials  for  judging,  but  the  plan 
and  diipoaition  of  this  temple  beer  at  least  evidence  of  e 
oereful  oonsideration.  The  building  is  of  white  marble,  so 
that  the  substanee,  as  well  as  the  workmaniiiip,  contributed 
to  the  effect  of  magnificence.  The  entablature  is  finely 
proportioned.  It  is  decidedly  Roman  in  taste,  wbick  so«e 
persons,  perhaps»  may  think  a  defect,  end  others  oensider  a 

The  material  of  these  odumns  is  white  marble;  tbef  aie 
fluted,  mnd  their  order  is  the  Corinthian,-^  which,  indeed, 
they  are  thought  to  have  furnished  the  finest  model  upon 
the  revival  of  dassio  arehitecture  in  Italy.  Their  whole 
height,  ineliiding  the  base  and  the  eapttal,  is  about  48  feet 
4  inches  in  English  measure;  the  dianMler  of  the  shatt  at 
the  base  is  about  4  feet  9  inehes,  and  at  &e  top  4  leet  t 
inehes.  The  flutings  of  the  shaft  are  the  largest  to  be  saea 
in  Rome,  being  very  nearly  nine  inches  across.  **It  might 
be  ooryeotured*'  says  Dr.  Burton»  ^'that  ceosiderable  foree 
had  been  used  to  destroy  this  temple;  or  an  earthquake 
may,  perhaps,  have  produced  the  eflfect;  for  it  may  be 
observed  that  some  of  the  blocks  of  whieh  the  shafts  are 
composed  have  received  a  violent  wrench  so  as  actually  to 
foree  them  out  of  their  places  and  destroy  the  continuity  of 
the  fluting.  The  same  has  been  observed  in  the  piUars  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Parthenon,  and  Prapylaa  at 
Athens."  The  great  height  of  these  columns,  in  proportion 
to  their  thickness,  impiarts  to  them  a  slendemess  and  deli- 
csey  of  appearance,  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
something  of  an  impression  of  fragility;  and  this  feeling 
is  not  diminished  bv  the  sight  of  the  iron  bands  which 
encircle  them  towards  their  summit,  and  the  connecting 
bars  which  stretch  Aom  the  central  one  to  those  at  the 
sides,  as  though  it  had  been  iblt  that  singly  their  stabiUtf 
was  precarious,  and  their  united  strength  was  cequirod  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  time  and  naturo. 

The  information  derived  from  the  excavations  of  lata 
years  has  enabled  the  antiquaries  to  delermiiw  with  seme 
degree  of  exactness  the  general  ananffCDMnt  ef  the  edifice 
to  which  these  columns  belonged.  **  In  centinuation  with 
the  three  columns,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess*  <*  the 
foundation-Une  of  the  basement  is  indicated  by  the  mould* 
ings  which  were  found  upon  the  spot,  and  have  been  ad* 
justed  upon  the  original  level."  The  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  building  was  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  Palatine  ; 
thus  one  of  iU  sides  wss  turned  towards  that  hill,  while 
the  other  looked  upon  the  Forum  and  towards  the  Capitol. 
"  The  space  so  designated  will  just  admit  three  columns 
mora,  so  that  to  make  up  the  thirteen,  (the  original  number 
on  each  side,)  seven  more  must  be  reckoned  on  a  line  pro-* 
duced  the  other  way.  This  will  bring  the  extremity  a  little 
within  the  habitotions  joining  the  large  brick  ruin;  the  end,, 
or  side  corresponding  to  the  front,  will  then  be  carried  across 
at  a  right  angle,  allowing  suflicieut  space  for  eight  columns, 
(the  number  in  the  fh)nt,)  and  the  rectangle  contained  by 
these  two  linest  memsuring  169  feet  by  M,  will  becompletedv" 
It  is  upon  the  south-eastern  side  or  that  turned  towards  the 
Palatine  that  the  three  columns  still  remaining  must  be 
placed.  The  south-western  end  was  that  which  approached 
and  perhaps  joined  the  fienato-house,  the  front  of  whiclL 
thus  looked  upon  that  side  of  the  Forum  of  whidi  a  part 
is  seen  in  the  right  of  our  engraving.  T^s  front  had  a 
portico  of  eight  columns;  *'the  steps  which  led  to  thw 
portico,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  **ha%'e  been  discovered  facings 
the  tomple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,"— which,  as  th» 
reader  will  recollect^  indicates  very  nearly  the  eastern  angl% 
of  the  Forum. 

From  this  descriptica  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  Comi* 
tium,  or  Qnecostasis,  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  of  its  style  in  Ancient  Rome;  it  occupied  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  side  of  the  Forum  oa  which  it  stood, 
stretohing  £rom  the  Senate-house  in  the  middle  of  that 
side^  to  within  a  short  distanoe  of  the  eastern  angle.  The 
reader  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  its  three  remaining 
columns  with  those  which  are  seen  in  a  triangular  group 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Capitol,  ia  the  left  of  our  engraving; 
those  belong  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ToaoM,  or  "the 
Thunderer." 

dtbeh  remaikb  ik  the  forum. 

Bbsidbs  the  ruins  which  we  have  described,  there  are* 
others  in  the  Forum,  which  always  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  timvellar,  but  to  which  ire  can  only  briett?  refor.    The 
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fMttunt  of  ibo  Gnrift,  er  S«naia4waie»  have  been  tlraftdjr 
noticed ;  they  stand  near  the  modem  ehurch  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatnc€^  and  present  only  masses  of  solid  brick  walls, 
farming  tfai«e  sidea  of  a  qnadrangle,  of  which,  the  fourth, 
tewarda  the  Forum*  ia  wanting.  These  walla  are  blended 
with  the  houses  of  the  Campo  Vaccino,  but  not  so  as  to 
pwrent  the  speetator  from  distinguishing  clearly  the  form 
of  the  ancient  edifice;  the  space  which  it  occupied,  is  sup* 
poaed  to  have  been  a  square  of  about  120  feet,  eadusive  of 
the  portico.  Their  rigfat  to  the  appellation  of  *'.the  ramains 
of  the  Senate-house,"  has  been  disputed,  as  a  matter  of 
eourse;  and  soom  have  thought  them  a  part  of  the  palace 
oi  Caligula,  which  he  extended  from  the  Palatine  into  the 
Serum.  **  What  then,"  says  Mr.  Burgess,  **  are  the  proba- 
biiities  that  the  ruin  in  ouestiun  directs  us  to  the  spot  where 
the  senate  assembled  ?  First,  the  brick- work  is  eonformable 
to  the  tkneof  Augustus;  secondly,  the  form  of  the  edifice  is 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  thirdly,  if  antiquariea  are  at  all 
correct  in  the  geneial  outlines  of  the  Forum,  and  we 
assume  our  third  (southern)  angle  at  the  church  of  8. 
Teodorob  the  situation  answers  to  the  few  hints  left  us  in 
ancieiit  authors,  pointing  out  the  Curia  as  in  a  oentral  part 
of  the  Fomm.*' 
The  church  of  San  Teodofo  here  mentioned,  is  itself,  in 

Can  anoieDt  building,  which  some  call  the  temple  of 
a,  and  others,  Nibby  among  them,  that  of  Romulus. 
It  ia  a  yts^oufa  or  round  temple ;  the  material  is  brick,  and 
from  the  style,  the  period  of  its  construction  is  ffonerally 
referred  to  the  decline  of  the  empire.  *'  Among  the  argu- 
ments used  to  prove  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  temple  of 
Romnhia,*'  aays  Mr.  Woods,  *'  or  at  least  to  have  occupied  its 
site,  ia  a  fancied  similarity  between  St.  Theodore  (usually 
called  San  Toto,)  and  the  founder  of  the  Roman  state;  and 
the  esscom  still  existing  of  carrying  to  it  sick  children  for 
the  reootery  of  their  health,  since  it  appears  that  the  same 
prsctioe  prevailed  in  ancient  times  with  respect  to  the 
temple  of  Romolua.  This  argument  is  of  some  value,  since 
the  Romans  still  retain  many  local  heathen  supentitions.*' 
Middleton  notices  this  superstitious  custom  of  the  modem 
RoBians,  and  traees  it  to  their  pagan  ancestors.  *'  From 
the  tradition  of  th«  wonderful  escape  which  Romulus  had 
IB  this  Tory  place  when  exposed  in  his  infancy  to  perish  in 
the  Tiber*  aa  soon  as  he  came  to  be  a  god  he  was  looked 
upon  as  singularly  propitious  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
young  children:  from  winch  notion  it  became  a  practice  for 
Aorses  and  mothers  to  present  their  sickly  infants  before 
his  shrine  in  this  little  temple^  in  confidence  of  a  cure  or 
relief  by  his  favour;  now  when  this  tempie  was  converted 
afterwards  into  a  chMrck,  lest  any  piece  of  superstition 
thould  be  loaty  or  the  people  think  themselves  sufferers  by 
the  changia  in  losing  the  benefit  of  such  a  .protection  for 
their  efaildreii,  carv  was  taken  to  find  out  in  the.  place  of 
X\i»  hemthem  Qod,  a  ChruUan  $ai»i  who  had  bo^n  exposed 
too  in  hit  innncy,  and  found  by  chance  like  Romulus;  and 
for  the  same  reason  might  be  presumed  to  be  just  as  fond 
of  children,  as  their  old  deity  bad  been;  and  thus  the 
vor«hip  paid  to  Bommlus  being  now  transferred  to  Theo* 
dorua,  the  old  superstition  still  subsists*  and  the  custom  of 
ptetentiiig  children  at  this  sAnaa  continues  to  this  day 
without  intermission;  of  which  I  myself  have  been  a 
witness,  having  seen,  as  oft  as  I  'looked  into  this  church, 
ten  er  a  dozen  women  decently  dressed,  each  with  a  child 
m  her  lap,  sitting  with  silent  reverence  before  the  altar  of 
the  saint^in  expectation  of  his  miraculous  iniiuenceon  the 
health  of  the  infant.** 

Another  strouff  argument  to  the  same  effect,  has  been 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  bronae  figure  of  a  wolf  with 
two  childiwn  aucking,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
being  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  preserved  in 
tins  church  so  lata  aa  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  a  Greek 
writer,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  before  the  Chiris- 
tiaa  mra,  speaks  distinctly  of  a  temple  ot  Romulus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine,  '*  in  which  is  a  wolf  suckling  two 
children,  an  ancient  work  in  brass.** 

The  imaginary  line  which  wa  have  drawn  from  the 
chareh  of  S*  Teothro  under  the  Palatine  to  the  church 
Delia  Ctmsolaziimt  under  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  mark  the 
south-western  boundary  (^  the  Forum,  will  pass  through  a 
mass  of  modem  houaes,  amon^  which  there  is  nothing  to  be 
observed  but  some  ruins  assigned  by  Nibby  to  a  temple 
of  Julius  Cfl9sar.  The  buildings  which  bounded  the  Forum 
on  the  north- western  or  Capitoline  side,  belong,  properly 
speaking,  to  that  hill;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of 
which  the  three  remaining  columns  are  seen  in  the  left  of 
our  engzavingi  alead  aeine  litAe  distance  ixiom  the  Foitudl 


Of  its  north-eastern  boundary^  ^  thai  which  atretehBd 
^  from  the  arch  of  Severus  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  the  modem  substitute  for  which  is  partly 
shown  in  the  line  of  building  upon  the  right  of  our  en« 
graving,  but  little  remains.  Referring  to  our  view,  the 
reader  will  perceive  immediately  behind  the  column  of 
Phocas  the  plain  front  of  a  building  surmounted  by  a 
pediment;  this  belongs  now  to  the  church  of  S.  Adriano, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bast7tca  Emilia] 
which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  "  There  are 
good  reasons^*  says  Dr.  Burton,  «'  for  thinking  that  the 
Basilica  stood  near  this  spot :  but  Nibby  supposes  the  front 
of  S.  Adriano,  which  is  of  brick,  to  be  later  by  some 
centuries.**  The  bronze  gate  which  now  forms  the  principal 
entrance  to  St.  John's  Lateran,  once  belonged  to  tnis 
church.  ••  This  frightful  old  church,**  says  the  author  of 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  "  nobody  but  an  antiquary 
would  ever  have  suspected  of  being  anything  belter  than 
a  bam.  Yet  on  the  strength  of  the  old  tottering  brick  wall 
which  forms  its  front,  it  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  lepublican 
Rome  r* 

Upon  the  left  of  the  church  of  S.  Adriano,  the  reader 
will  perceive  a  domed  edifice,  which  is  the  church  of  8. 
Martina,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  church  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  (the  Roman  academy  of  fine  arts>,  to 
which  it  is  attached.  It  is  altogether  modem,  but  is  sup* 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Secretarium  SenatM 
before  mentioned.  Upon  the  right  of  the  church-  of  S. 
Adriano,  and  consequently  beyond  the  limits  of  our  view» 
a  succession  of  modern  houses  extends  beyond  the  ima- 
ginary point  which  has  been  fixed  upon  for  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  Forum,  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  This  temple  stood  without  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  Forum;  but  it  will  be  convenient 
shortly  to  describe  it  here.  Tlie  inscription  *•  To  the  divine 
Antoninus,  and  to  the  divine  Faustina,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,**  still  remaining  upon  the  frieze,  serves  fortunately 
to  identify  it ;  but,  as  if  it  were  fated  that  nothing  in  Rome 
should  entirely  escape  dispute,  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to 
the  persons  in  whose  honour  the  temple  was  erected.  For 
it  happens  oddly  enough  that  both  the  Antonines  had  wives 
of  the  same  name ;  so  that  whether  the  inscription  refers 
to  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  wife  Faustina,  or  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  his  wife  Faustina,  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Nibby  decides  in  fovour  of  the  latter,  and  Dr. 
Burton  inclines  to  the  same  opinion.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  ancient  building  has  been  preser^'ed ;  the 
principal  part  is  a  portico  of  ten  Corinthian  columns,  six  in 
front  and  two  on  each  side.  The  whole  height  of  these 
columns  is  sixty-three  Roman  palms,  or  a  little  more  than 
forty-six  English  feet ;  the  .bases  and  capitals  are  of  white 
marble,  and  the  shafts  of  a  single  block  of  that  species 
of  marble  which  the  Italians  call  dpoUino, — *'from  its 
laminous  composition  resembling  onions,**  (or  cipolfe,) 
according  to  Dr.  Burton.  The  portico  was  formerly  buried 
to  more  uian  half  the  height  of  the  columns ;  but  these  are 
now  laid  open  to  their  bases.  *'  They  do  not  present  any 
great  appearance  of  beauty,  aa  the  marble  of  which  they 
are  formed  is  a  very  indifferent  sort**  In  front  of  this 
temple  passed  the  celebrated  Via  Saa-a,  or  Sacred  Way  of 
the  Romans,  along  which  the  triumphal  processions  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  Coliseum,  till  they  entered  the 
Forum  by  the  arch  of  Fabius,  which  though  no  longer 
existing,  is  known  to  have  stood  close  to  the  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  bases  of  the  columns  of  the 
portico  are  seventeen  feet  above  the  level  of  that'  way ;  and 
the  ascent  to  it  was  anciently  bv  a  flight  of  twenty  one 
steps.  The  body  of  the  temple  has  been  worked  into  the 
modem  church  of  San  Larenxo  ta  Miranda;  the  Italian 
word  miranda  means  *'  wonderful,*'  and  Vasi  suggests  that 
the  church  may  have  derived  *Mta  surname"  from  the 
*'  wonderfiil  monuments  of  antiquity  surrounding  it.*' 

The  engraving  on  p.  40,  affords  a  partial  view  of  the  balus- 
trade at  the  top  of  the  principal  asoent  to  the  modern 
Capiu>l.  In  ancient  times,  the  only  ascents  to  the  Capitol 
were  upon  the  side  bounded  by  the  Forum,  or  the^eastern 
side ;  at  the  present  day,  the  prinotpal  aseent  to  the  Capitol 
is  flrom  the  opposite  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  side 
looking  towards  the  west,  and  bounded  by^  the  great  plain 
(originally  the  Campus  Martius),  into  which  the  modern 
city  has  slipped  down  ftt>m  off  her  seven  hills.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  ancient  Rome  lay  eastward  of  the  Capitol  me 
hill ;  and  in  that  direction,  therefore^  it  was  then  ascended ; 
ttio  priuoifal  part  of  modera  .fiom^  ^p  frfftjtwaid  of  the 
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Capiloline  hill,  mnd  in  (hat  direction,  thcrerure,  it  ii  now 
•hietlf  ucended.  "  A  Kjn^lc  lli^lit  ot  slops,  or  rather  an 
inclined  plane,"  wv*  SinioiKl,  "  brinsrit  )ou  at  once  to  llic 
top  of  the  mount,  ati'l  to  a  Mirt  of  laiiilin|r-plDFC  of  no  great 
extent,  repilarly  built  on  thri.>c  iiiilcH,  and  by  cornipiion 
railed  Camyidoglio.  Two  anljc)uc  lion*  of  basalt  (niard  the 
frant  or  the  ilairs,  and  two  nakol  coloMi  the  tnp ;  the  hitler 
were  duK  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  2.^0  years  ago,  and 
have  since  been  stuck  up  here.  Each  holds  a  clumpy 
prancintj  horse,  colossal  too,  and  j'et  scarrcly  rcachin);  the 
waist  or  his  (gigantic  niaFler!  These  llRures,  which  are  of 
\eT\  indiflereiit  wurkman-iliip,  have  been  called  Castor  and 
Follui.  On  a  line  with  [hem,  arc  tiro  mulilatei)  trophies, 
then  two  indifferent  slalucs  of  the  Cicsars,  and  finally  two 
■mall  column*.  All  these  Ibincs  symmetrically  arranj;ed, 
— all  antique  certainly,  still  are  fiirci'cn  to  the  situation  they 
now  occupy ;  one  of  the  columns  excepted,  which  appears 
■oniewhat  better  entitled  to  its  place,  bcinf;  the  miliary 
ilone.  No.  1.,  on  the  Via  Appia  (Appian  Way),  formerly 
placed  at  the  end  nf  (lie  first  mile,  and  now  at  the  beginning;. 
This  practical  anticipation  put  mc  in  mind  of  the  idle 
debates  which  took  place  in  the  year  1)?0U.  on  ihe  question, 
whether  we  were  already  in  the  ninctcetilb  ccniury,  or  still 
in  the  ei|;hteenth." 

Tba  b«luslrade,  of  which  our  readers  see  a  part,  fomis 
one  aide  of  the  square,  or  piazza,  into  which  the  ascent 
leadt,— (he  Piazta  iM  Camjii'loylio,  as  it  in  colled;  the 
three  Otlier  sides  arc  surrounded  uiih  tlM  principal  buildings 


of  the  modem  Capilul.  which  we  shall  describe  b«reaftar. 
The  two  side  buildiii);!  are  the  works  of  Hichael  AoKelo; 
one  of  Ihem  is  the  Capitoline  museum,  and  the  oiber  is  ibe 
palace  uf  the  Cnnservplors.  "An  equcttnan  statue  at 
Marcus  Aurebua  found  in  tlie  Furum,  was  alw  placed  here 
by  Michael  Anjielo,  who  is  said  tu  have  admind  it,  and 
therel'iire  it  is  ailmired, — the  spirit  of  the  animal,  at  least, 
nutuithstandini;  its  many  defects.  The  shabby  Utile  house 
standinR  in  the  hollow  on  the  rif>bl-hand  side  Roing  up  to 
Cainpiiii});lio  was  unce  Michael  Anpelo's. 

Between  the  (lf;ures  of  the  two  liorses,  the  reader  will 
perceive  in  the  distance,  the  line  of  a  second  ascent  which 
comioenres  ot  the  same  point  as  the  great  one,  and  leads 
up  to  the  luodern  church  of  Ara  Ccli,  uiK>n  tbe  led  of  the 
Piazsa  del  Campidoglio.  This  church  occupiea  the  site 
of  one  of  the  icmple*  of  Jupiter,  which  aie  supposed  Id 
have  formerly  stood  upon  the  two  summits  of  the  Capitoline 
lull;  which  of  then),  however,  is  yet  a  disputed  queiiioa, 
fur  antiijuaries  have  not  agreed  as  tu  which  of  the  summits 
ia  that  anciently  called  tbe  arx,  or  citadel,  and  which  that 
called  more  especially  Capilolium,  from  its  contaiaioE  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Uapitolinus,  and  tbe  other  principal 
huililiiiga.     ^\  e  shall  speak  moie  at  length  upon  this  sub 


ject.i 


,t  paper 


The  ascent  seen  in  poge  33,  is  that  already  spokeo  of  Bi 
rising  from  the  Forum,  near  tbe  track  of  the  ancient  Clwm 
Asj/li:  it  leads  lu  a  corner  of  the  square  whirJi  th«  oc^ 
enters,  but  of  course  in  an  opposite  ditectioa 
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iOia  ACCOUNT  T)V 
THB  C50LOKY  OF  tHS  CAtB  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

No.  I. 

History  of  the  Colony. 

Thb  Cape  of-  Good  Hope,  the  well-known  Bouthem 
promontory  of  Africa,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
unless  full  reliance  is  placed  on  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus,  of  the  Phoenician  navigators,  who,  sent 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Necho,  King  of  Egypt, 
are  said'  to  Have  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
solitary  Ikct  excepted,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
great  continent  of  Africa  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
civilised  worlds  until  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese tu  theif  daring  attempts  to  find  a  passage 
by  sea  to  th<e  East  Indies.  The  first  European  who 
came  in  sight  of  the  Cape,  was  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator Diae>  in  1 493 1  but  the  bad  weather  he  experi- 
enced was  60  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  enterprise,  and  return  to  Europe,  naming  the 
inaccessible  land  the  Cape  of  Storms ;  but  the  King 
of  Pbrtugali  John  the  Second,  conceived  better  hopes 
from  its  reported  appearance,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
its  present  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  1<I97«  the  celebrated  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled 
this  celebrated  Cape,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  dis- 
coveries afterwards  made  in  the  East  Indies  by  the 
Portttguese»  For  many  years  after,  its  harbour. 
Table  Bay»  merely  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the 
vessels  of  the  European  nations,  whose  enterprise  led 
them  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  the  year  1650>  the  Dutch  first  effbctnally  formed 
a  settlement  in  this  spot.  But  thirty  years  previous 
to  this,  the  captains  of  two  ships  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company  of  England  had  taken  formal 
possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  King  James 
the  First.  A  full  account  of  this  transaction  is 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Company. 

The  first  part  of  the  coast  which  was  colonized  by 
the  Dutch,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River ; 
but  this  was  soon  abandoned,  on  account  of  its  bad 
barbonr^se^  and  De  la  Goa  Bay,  further  north,  was 
seleoled  in  its  stead.  Soon  afterward,  the  representa- 
tions of  Van  Riebeek,  a  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Dutch 
ships,  induced  the  managers  to  remove  the  colony  to 
its  present  locality  at  Cape  Town. 

The  limits  of  the  colony  were  gradually  extended 
by  the  Dutch  to  nearly  their  present  dimensions,  and 
they  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  until  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  Englnh  in  1795.  It  was,  however, 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  but  again 
taken  in  1806,  and  since  then  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  British. 

The  history  of  this  country,  from  its  first  coloniza- 
tion almost  to  the  present  time,  consists  of  a  series 
of  unjnst  niMsnrea  and  cruel  acts,  perpetrated  by  the 
settlers  against  the  natives.  The  Dutch  government, 
in  first  taking  possession  of  this  coast,  did  so  with 
the  simple  int^tion  of  occupying  it  as  a  useful  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  refitting  their  vessels  engaged 
in  the  East  indk  trade^  and  supplying  themselves 
with  water  and  other  necessaries.  As  a  proof  that 
the  intttttiOlls  of  the  Dutch  government  were  good, 
we  find  the  reioltttions  of  the  council  in  1651.  con- 
tain a  pnbUo  supplication  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  reformed  Christian 
religion  amongst  the  natives,  then  only  known  by  the 
name  of  WUd9  Brutanh  Menschen,  (wild  brute  men) ; 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  every  effort  was  made 
to  cundhate  them,  by  fining  and  punishing  those  who 
ill-used  them,  by  forbidding  retaliation,  and  endea- 
T'cmng  to  prevent  their  being  provoked  by  ill-lan- 


guage. This-  mode  of  ftflteymnee''fleeilla  toiiave  bean 
so  prevalent)  that  it  was  ordered  they  should  not  be 
called  iwattt  sthkende  hondtn,  (black  stinking  dogs)  ! 
on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  government  to 
extend  their  territory,  it  was  not  until  twenty  years 
after  their  first  settlement  that  they  became  possessed 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  land.  By  that  time 
they  had  obtained  power  over  that  part  of  the  present 
colony  known  by  the  name  of  Cape  District,  the  in- 
offensive Hottentots  offering  but  little  opposition. 

They  soon  discovered  the  predominant  passion  of  this 
weak  and  peaceable  people  fbr  spirituous  liquors,  and  that 
a  bottle  of  brandy  was  a  passport  through  every  horde. 
With  this,  and  tobacco,  iron,  and  a  few  paltry  trinkets,  they 
purchased  a  part  of  the  country,  and  of  their  stock  in  catde, 
and  then  took  the  rest  by  force.  A  cask  of  brandy  was  the 
price  of  a  whole  district ;  and  nine  inches  in  length  of  an 
iron  hoop  the  purchase  of  a  fat  ox. 

The  boors,  or  Dutch  farmers,  although  against  the 
wishes  of  the  government, ,  still  continued  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony  by  fresh  encroachments, 
pushing  on  from  one  spot  of  good  pasturage  to 
another,  dispossessing  the  natives,  and  committing 
the  most  unparalleled  acts  of  barbarity.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  original  inhabitants  rapidly  de- 
creased, and  when  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
colony,  that  which  had  been  a  thickly-populated 
country,  was  found  to  contain  within  its  boundaries 
but  15,000  of  the  native  Hottentots,  and  these  in  a 
state  of  abject  slavery.  During  a  series  of  years, 
the  only  alleviation  of  their  miseries  which  the  abori- 
gines experienced,  arose  from  the  exertions  of  the 
Christian  missionaries,  who,  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, undertook  their  conversion,  and  their  instruc- 
tion in  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

The  country  at  present  occupied  by  the  coloiiista  is 
about  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  mean 
breadth  from  north  to  south  of  233  miles,  containing 
nearly  140,000  square  miles.  Although  it  contains 
considerable  tracts  of  excellent  pasturage,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  sandy  and  sterile 
plains,  and  ranges  of  naked  and  inaccessible  moim 
tains }  but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  all  parts, 
particularly  to  its  eastern  boundary,  Albany  District, 
or  to  the  country  of  the  Kaffres  beyond  the  borders, 
which  is  covered  in  great  part  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The  scenery  of  these  more  favoured  parts  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Pringle  in  the  following  lines  :-— 

But  where  the  vale  "Vf  inds  deep  below  ' 

The  landscape  hath  a  wanner  glow: 

There  the  Mpekboom  *  spreads  its  bowers, 

Of  light  green  leaves  and  lilac  flowers ; 

And  the  aloe  rears  her  crimson  crest, 

Like  stately  queen  for  gala  dreet ; 

And  the  bright-blossomed  bean-4ree  f  shakes 

Its  coral  tufts  above  the  brakes, 

Brilliant  as  the  glancing  plumes 

Of  suffar-hirdtX  among  its  blooms, 

With  the  deep-green  verdure  blending, 

In  the  stream  of  light  descending. 

And  now  along  the  grassy  meads, 

Where  the  skipping  reebok  §  feeds, 

Let  me  through  the  mazes  rove, 

Of  the  light  acacia  grove; 

Now  whUe  yet  the  honey-bee 

Hums  around  the  blossomed  tree 

And  the  turtles  softly  chide, 

Wooingly,  on  every  side ; 

And  the  clucking  pheasant  calls 

To  his  mate  at  intervals ; 

And  the  duiker  ||,  at  my  tread, 

Sudden  lifts  his  starred  head, 

*  A  succulent  arboreous  evergreen,  a  favourite  food  of  the  ela» 
phant. 
t  Sehotia  tpeeiota ;  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  natives, 
t  The  Neetarinm, — the  humming-birds  of  Africa. 
§  AfUil(fp4  capriolu$9  I  Antibp€  m*rg§n»m 
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Tlien  dive«  affnghted  in  tbe  brak^ 
Like  wil4  duck  in  the  reedy  lake, 


Where  the  grim  satyr-faced  baboon* 
Bits  gibbering  to  the  rising  moon,  * 
Or  chides,  with  hoarse  and  angry  cry. 
The  herdsman  as  he  wanders  by. 

The  country  under  the  government  of  the  English 
is  divided  into  five  great  districts, — namely.  Cape 
District,  Stellenbosch  District,  Zwellendam  District^ 
Graaf  Reyuet  District^  and  Albany  District. 

U  »  '^  ^  Sf 


Cape  Town>  the  capital  of  the  colony>  stands  on  a 
gentle  declivity  sloping  towards  the  sea.  On  every 
side  except  this^  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains. 

It  is  a  regalar  and  neat-built  town,  and  well  watered  by  a 

Slentiftil  stream  which  issues  from  the  Table  Mountain, 
fany  of  the  streets  are  of  considerable  breadtbi  having 
canals  of  water  running  through  them,  which  are  walled  in 
and  planted  on  each  side  with  oaks,  but  others  are  narrow 
and  lU-paved.  They  are  all  straight,  however,  being  laid  out 
in  a  line,  and  intersect  each  oUier  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  are  in  general  built  with  stone,  and  whitewashed ; 
and  the  greatest  number  are  two  stories  high,  with  Hat 
rooA.  Hie  spacious  squares  give  the  town  an  open  and 
airy  appearanoe ;  the  publie  market  is  held  in  one  ;  another 
is  the  common  retort  of  the  farmers  and  grazierst  with  their 
wagons ;  and  a  third  is  used  as  a  parade  for  exercising  the 
troops.  This  last  lies  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  and 
has  two  of  its  sides  completely  built  up  with  large  and 
handsome  houses.  The  castle  stands  a  little  east  of  the 
town.  It  is  a  pentagonal  fort,  surrounded  with  a  ditch 
and  regular  outworks,  and  contains  within  its  walls  the 
Lombard-bank,  the  arphan-chamber,  and  most  of  the  public 
offices  of  government.  It  also  affords  accommodation  for 
1000  men  with  their  officers,  and  has  magazines  for  artil- 
lery, stores,  and  ammunition.  The  barracks,  originally 
intended  for  an  hospital,  granaries,  bo^  which,  with  its  two 
wings,  oeeupies  a  part  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  great 
square,  is  a  large  and  regular  edifice,  and  has  sufi&cient 
convenience  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  for  4000 
men.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Calvinist  church, 
the  Lutheran  church,  the  court  of  justice,  the  guard-house, 
and  the  theatre. 

Behind  die  town,  on  the  aeclivity  ef  Table  Mountain,  is 
the  government-house,  and  a  beautiful  public  garden,  which 
i$  an  obbng  piece  of  ground,  containing  about  forty  acres  of 
rich  land,  divided  into  forty-four  sauares  by  oak-hedges. 
Part  of  it  has  been  appropriated  for  tne  reception  of  scarce 
and  curious  native  plants,  and  for  experiments  upon  such 
Asiatic  and  European  productions,  as  may  seem  most 
likety  to  benefit  the  colony.  Over  the  same  aeclivity  are 
also  aentlered  a  number  of  handsome  villas,  each  of  which 
is  sorreunded  by  plantations  and  gardens. 

Besides  the  castle,  the  town  is  defended  by  many 
ether  forts  and  batteries  placed  on  different  emi- 
nences. 

The  celebrated  mountain  called  Table  Mountain, 
the  north  front  of  which  forms  so  prominent  an  object 

*  The  dogofac^d  baboooi  (^tmta  eynocejfhalw)* , 


in  the  view  of  Cape  Town,  extends  from  east  to  weat 
for  the  length  of  two  miles.  The  bold  face  that  rises 
almost  at  right  angles  to  meet  this  line.  Is  supported, 
as  it  were,  by  a  number  of  projecting  buttresses, 
that  rise  out  of  the  plain,  and  fall  in  with  the  front  a 
little  higher  than  midway  from  the  base  :  these,  and 
the  division  of  the  front  by  two  great  chasms  Into 
three  parts,  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  the  ruined 
walls  of  some  gigantic  fortress.  Tlie  Table-land  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  3582  feet  above  the 
level  of  Table  Bay.  The  east  side,  which  runs  off  at 
right  angles  to  the  front,  is  still  holder,  and  has  one 
point,  higher  by  several  feet  The  west  side  is  rent 
into  deep  chasms,  and  worn  away  into  a  number  of 
pointed  masses.  In  advancing  to  the  southward 
about  four  miles,  the  mountain  descends  in  steps  or 
terraces,  t^e  lowest  of  which  communicates  by  gorges 
with  the  chain  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula.  The  two  wings  of  the  front,  one  the 
Devil's  Mountain,  and  the  other  the  Lion*s  Head, 
make  in  fact,  with  the  Table,  but  one  mountain.  The 
depredations  of  time,  and  the  force  of  torrents,  having 
carried  away  the  looser  and  less  compact  parts,  have 
disunited  their  summits,  but  they  are  still  joined  at  a 
very  considerable  elevation  above  their  common  base; 
the  beight  of  the  first  is  3315,  and  the  latter  2160 
feet.  The  Devil's  Mountain  is  broken  into  irregular 
points;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Lion*s  He^d  is  a 
solid  mass  of  stone,  rounded  and  fashioned  like  a 
work  of  art,  and  resembling;  very  much,  from  some 
points  of  view,  the  dome  or  St.  Paul's,  placed  upon  a 
high  cone-shaped  hill. 

To  those  whom  mere  ouriosity,  or  the  more  laudable 
desire  of  acquiring  information,  may  tempt  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  summit  of  the  Table  Mountain,  the  best  and  readiest 
access  will  be  found  directly  up  the  fl&ce  next  to  the  town. 
The  aseent  lies  through  a  deep  chasm  to  the  left.  The 
length  of  this  ravine  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile ;  the 
perpendicular  cheeks  at  the  foot  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
high,  and  the  angle  of  ascent  about  forty >five  degrees;  the 
entrance  into  thia  deep  chasm  is  grand  and  awful..  The 
two  sides,  distant  at  the  lower  part  about  eighty  yards  fVum 
each  other,  converge  within  a  few  feet  of  the  portal,  whidi 
opens  upon  the  summit,  forming  two  lines  of  natural  per- 
spective. On  passing  this  portal,  a  plain  of  very-  con- 
siderable extent  spreads  out,  exhibiting  a  dreary  waste, 
and  an  insipid  tameness,  after  Quitting  the  bold  and 
romantic  scenery  of  the  chasm ;  ana  the  adventurer  may» 
perhaps,  feel  strongly  disposed  to  ask  himself,  if  such  be 
aU  the  gratification  he  is  to  receive  for  having  undertaken 
so  great  a  fatigue  in  the  ascent.  The  mind,  however,  will 
soon  be  relieved,  at  the  recollection  of  the  great  comos&nd 
given  by  the  elevation ;  and  the  eye,  leaving  the  immediate 
scenery,  will  wander  with  dehght  round  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  horizon.  On  approaching  the  verge  of  the 
mountain,  the  objects  on  the  plain  below  appear  dwindled 
away  into  littleness  and  insignificance;  the  flat-roofed 
houses  of  Cape  Town,  disposed  into  formal  clumps,  appear 
like  those  paper  fabrics  which  childran  are  accustomed  to 
make  with  cards.  The  shrubbery  in  the  sandy  isthmus 
looks  like  dots,  and  the  farms  and  their  enclosures  as  so 
many  lines,  or  the  more  finished  parts  of  a  plan  drawn  on 
paper. 

The  year  at  the  Cape  is  said  to  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  called  the  good  and  the  bad  moonsoon ; 
but  it  may  properly  be  separated,  as  with  us,  into 
four.  The  Spring,  from  the  beginning  of  September 
to  that  of  December,  is  the  most  agreeable  season ; 
the  Summer,  from  December  to  March,  is  the  hot- 
test ;  the  Autumn,  from  March  to  June,  is  variable 
weather,  generally  fine,  the  latter  part  very  pleasant ; 
and  the  Winter,  from  June  to  September,  though  la 
general  pleasant,  is  frequently  very  stormy^  rainy# 
and  cold. 

The  two  most  powerful  winds,  are  the  north-west 
and  south-west.  The  first  generally  commenesB 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  Wows  occasionaBy.tlB 
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the  end  of  August^  and  sometimes  throngh  the 
month  of  September.  The  south-east  predominates 
for  the  x«st  of"  the  year,  and  when  the  cloud*  shows 
Itself  on  the  mountain,  blows  in  squalls  of  great 
violence.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  storms,  the 
appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  observed  by 
,  tiie  Abb6  de  la  Caille,  is  strange  and  terrible  :  "  The 
stars  look  larger,  and  seem  to  dance ;  the  moon  has 
an  undulating  tremor,  and  the  planets  have  a  sort  ai 
beard,  Uke  comets.'* 

Graham's  Town  is  the  second  town  in  the  colony, 
and  the  capital  of  the  eastern  frontier ;  it  takes  its 
name  from  Colonel  John  Graham,  who  formerly 
commanded  on  the  frontier.  It  was  colonized  in 
1820,  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred  settlers,  sent 
out  from  England  for  that  purpose.  Graham's  Town 
contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  six 
hundred  houses,  of  all  descriptions,  from  a  cottage 
to  a  mansion,  rendered  pleasing  by  the  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  with  which  they  are  iutermixed. 
The  church,  which  is  a  plain  Gothic  building,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  building  in  the  view.  There  are, 
also,  several  dissenting  chapels,  public  and  infant 
schools,  a  gaol,  a  reading  room,  subscription  libraries, 
two  tanneries,  and  a  printing-office,  from  which  a 
newspaper,  called  the  Grahams  Town  Gazette,  is 
issued.  The  export-trade  of  this  place  is  already 
considerable,  and  rapidly  increasing;  in  1831,  it 
amounted  to  51,290/. 

The  public  market  at  Graham  b  Town,  (says  Mr.  Steed- 
man,  a  recent  traveller,)  whieh  is  held  every  day  except 
Sundays,  exbibiU  a  very  lively  and  amusing  scene ;  here 
is  to  be  met  the  farmer  from  the  most  distant  extremities 
of  the  colony,  with  his  wagon  laden  with  curiosities,  such 
as  skins  of  wild  animals,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  the 
rude,  but  deadly  weapon  of  the  Bushmen  and  Bechuanas ; 
here,  also,  is  to  be  seen  the  enterprising  seUler,  just 
returned  fhnn  a  six^months'  trading  joumejr  to  the  interior, 
with  a  cargo  of  hides  or  ivory,  together  with  the  rich  fur 
dress  or  cloaks  of  the  nalivea  of  distant  regions,  visited  by 
him  in  his  peregrinations.  By  the  market  register  it 
appears,  that  between  October  1831,  and  September  1832, 
1906  wagons  entered  the  market  aden  with  produce. 

Although  many  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Cape 
colony  are  composed  of  granite,  no  mineral  substances 
of  any  value  have  as  yet  been  discovered  j  the  chief 
productions  consisting  of  wool,  cattle,  horses,  and 
hides,  corn,  and  wine.  In  some  parts,  particularly 
in  the  western  extremity,  many  of  the  tropical  fruits 
arrive  at  maturity,  as  guavas,  pomegranates,  oranges ; 
and  all  the  fruits  cultivated  in  Europe  come  to  per- 
fection in  every  part  of  the  colony. 

The  num^evous  rivers,  or  rather  mountain-streams, 
with  which  the  country  is  intersected,  are  in  few 
instances  available  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
The  principal  of  these  are,  the  Oliphant's  (Elephant* t) 
River  on  the  west,  the  Great  Fish  River  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  Sunday  River;  many  of 
the .  other  streams  are  merely  periodical  torrents, 
which  continue  to  flow  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
which  during  the  Summer  leave  their  deep-sunk 
beds  almost  completely  dry;  and  the  rivulets  which 
are  supplied  by  the  mountain-springs,  have  scarcely 
escaped  from  their  lofty  sources,  before  they  are 
either  absorbed  or  evaporated. 

*  A  white  mist,  commonly  called  ths  tabU^toth* 
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NsvKR  let  the  most  wary  commander  fancy  himself  secure 
from  discovery ;  for  rocks  have  eyes,  and  trees  have  ears, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  tongues,  to  betray  the  most 
secret  enterprise. — Washington  Irving. 

Dxspisa  the  vanities  of  that  pride  which  seeks  its  gratifl- 
tation  in  a  contempt  of  moral  decorum. 


!■> 
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NVRSKRY  TaLBS  OF  ENGLAND  AND   THE  CONTINXNT. 

In  ascribing  a  common  origin  to  the  popular  fictions 
of  our  island  and  the  Continent,  we  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth;  but  since  the  people  of  England 
and  the  Scottish  Lowlands  are  undoubtedly  offsets 
and  grafts  from  the  Teutonic  stock,  it  is  probable, 
that  our  popular  fables,  also,  are  chiefly  of  Teutonic 
origin.  These  idle  stories  boast  a  higher  antiquity 
than  romances  and  poems  of  much  greater  preten- 
sions. Our  proud  baronial  families  can  trace  their 
line  only  up  to  Battle-Abbey-roU,  whilst  the  yeomen 
and  franklins  of  Essex,  and  Sussex,  and  Kent,  the 
Sponge,  and  the  Punge,  and  the  Wapehotts,  and  the 
Eppeee,  bear  in  their  names  the  evidence  of  their 
descent  from  the  Saxon  and  Danish  conquerors  of 
Britain ;  and  even  the  Knights  of  the  romances  of 
the  Round-table  in  their  present  form,  are  mere 
striplings  when  compared  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
early  childhood,  who  troop  along  by  the  side  of  the 
go-cart,  and  who  help  to  rock  the  cradle.  Jack,  com- 
monly called  the  Giant-killer,  and  Thomas  Thumb, 
landed  in  England  from  the  very  same  keels  and  war- 
ships which  conveyed' Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  Ebba 
the  Saxon,  to  our  shores. 

To  begin  with  the  rudest  pieces  of  these  inventions, 
the.  nursery  tale  heard  by  Dr.  Leyden,  may  be 
noticed ;  and  which  is  reported  by  him  to  be  "  very 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  '  Grim  White 
Woman**'  of  Mr.  Lewis,  in  which  the  spirit  of  a 
child,  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  is  supposed  to  whistle 
the  following  verse  to  its  father : — 

Pew-wewwpew-wew, 
My  minnie  me  slew. 

Our  Scottish  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at 
our  offering  them  a  i»t>of  of  the  antiqhity  of  their 
popular  fictions.  Dr.  Leyden  "  recollected  to  have 
heard  a  story,  wherein  a  spirit  gives  the  following 
injunction  to  a  terrified  ghost-seer:—- 

HaderWattl  MaderWattI 

Tell  yonr  gib  cat 

Auld  Gemiegle  0*Gragend'ji  dead. 

The  same  story  is  told  in  Denmark,  as  having 
occurred  at  a  tovm  called  L3mg,  near  Soroe.  Not 
far  distant  from  this  village  was  a  hill,  called  ''  Brond- 
hoe,**  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Trold-folk-^^  set 
of  imaginary  beings  somewhat  between  men  and 
fiends,  though  most  akin  to  the  latter.  Amongst 
these  trolde,  was  an  old  sickly  fiend,  peevish  .and 
ill-tampered,  who  had  married  a  young  wife:  this 
unhappy  trold  often  set  the  rest  hy  the  eavs,  whence 
they  nick-named  him  Knurre'Mturre,  or  JRunMe-- 
Grumble,  Now  tins  old  Knurre-Murre,  on  some  occa.- 
sion,  picked  a  quarrel  with  a  youngster,  one  of  the 
Trold'folk,  who,  to  avoid  Knurre-Murre*s  vengeance^ 
was  forced  to  fiy  for  his  life  from  the  cairn,  and  take 
refuge,  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoiseshell  cat,  in  the 
house  of  Goodman  Piatt,  who  harboured  him  with 
much  hospitality,  let  him  lie  on  the  great  wicker 
chair,  and  fed  him  twice  a  day  with  bread  and  milk 
out  of  a  red  earthenware  pipkin.  One  evening  the 
goodman  came  home,  at  a  late  hour,  full  of  woa- 
derment :— -*'  Goody,'*  exclaimed  he  to  his  wife^  '^  as  I 
was  passi^^.bx.  Prondho^,  there  came  out  a  troUU 
who  said  to  me,— 

H^  da  Flatty 
SUgteldinluifty 

AI  SnumMimisI  dOdi 
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Hark  jon,  Flatty 

Sbj  to  Qxy  cat» 

That  Kmure-MniTe  is  dead. 


The  tortoifleshell  cat  was  lying  oa  the  great  wicker 
chair,  and  eating  his  snpper  of  bread  and  milk  out  of 
the  red  earthenware  pipkin  when'^  the  goodman  came 
in;  but  as  soon  as  the  message  was  delivered,  he 
jumped  npright  and  kicking  the  red  earthenware 
pipkin  and  the  rest  of  the  bread  and  milk  before 
him,  he  whisked  through  the  cottage  door,  mewing, 
"What!  is  Knurre-Murre  dead!  then  I  may  go 
home  again !" 

Thb  Enchantxd  Frogs. 

Thb  tale  of  Uti^frog-Iover,  given  by  Dr.  Leyden,  and 
popular  in  Scotland,  is  known  in  every  part  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  name  of  the  "  King  of  the  Frogs,'* 
and  is  alluded  to  in  several  ancient  German  writers. 
The  rh3rthmical  address  of  the  aquatic  lover,  who  is, 
of  course,  an  enchanted  prince,  corresponds  in  the 
two  languages : — 

Open  the  door,  my  hinny,  my  heart, 
Open  the  door,  mine  ane  wee  thing, 

And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  spak, 
Down  in  the  meadow  at  th«  well*spring. 

Tliese  enchanted  frogs  have  migrated  from  afar ; 
we  trace  them  in  a  tale  forming  part  of  a  series  of 
stories,  entitled  *'  the  Relations  of  Ssidi  Kur,"  extant 
amongst  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  It  appears,  that  the 
''  adventures  which  befell  the  wandering  Chan,"  were 
originally  written  in  Thibet.  The  tales  of  witchery 
learnt  from  the  wonderful  bird  Ssidi,  are  singularly 
wild  and  strange,  and  the  scene  of  the  romance 
is  placed  in  the  middle  kingdoms  of  India.  All 
the  magical  machinery  of  the  popular  tales  of 
Europe  is  to  be  found  in  these  tales,  which  have 
a  genuine  Tartar  character;  there  are  unshing-caps, 
and  flying-swords,  and  hobgoblins,  and  fairies  in 
abundance.  Ssidi  also  tells  a  story  of  a  benevolent 
Brahmin,  who  receives  the  grateful  assistance  of 
a  mouse,  a  bear,  and  a  monkey,  whom  he  had 
severally  rescued  from  the  hand  of  their  tormen- 
tors. A  fable  founded  on  nearly  the  same  plot 
is  given  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  though  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  details.  Calila  and  Dimnah 
furnishes  others  of  the  same  class :  but  we  consider 
it  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  a  fable  precisely  of 
the  same  import,  is  yet  common  amongst  some  of 
the  peasantry  in  Germany,  where,  as  the  Grimms  in- 
form us,  it  has  been  preserved  by  tradition,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  Tartar  origin.  It 
wiH,  however,  be  shown,  that  even  Jack  the  Glant- 
kOler,  is  under  some  Obligation  to  the  fictions  of 
the  Oslniacks. 

Heame,  the  antiquary,  insisted  that  Tom  Thumb,  the 
Ury  knight,  was  "  King  Edgar's  page."  On  ballad 
authority,  we  learn  that "  Tom-a-lyn  was  a  Scotsman 
bom.*'  Now  Heame  and  the  ballad  are,  it  seems,  both 
in  the  wrong ;  for  Tom-a-lpt,  otherwise  Tamhtne,  is  no 
other  than  Tom  Thumb  himself,  who  was  originally 
a  dwarf,  or  dmergar,  of  Scandinavian  'descent,  being 
the  TkoMmUn,  that  is,  little  Thumb,  of  the  Northmen. 
Drayton,  who  introduces  both  these  heroes  in  his 
Nfmphidia,  seems  to  have  suspected  their  identity. 
The  German  Damnerling,  or  little  Thumb,  is  de- 
graded to  the  son  of  a  tailor ;  he  has  not  much  in 
common  with  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  except  the  mis- 
fortune  to  be  swallowed  by  the  dun  cow,  which  took 
place  in  Germany  just  as  it  did  in  England.  This  is 
a  traditionary  story  of  the  Grermans ;  but  there  is  a 
little  book  in  the  Danish  language,  analyzed  by  Pro- 
fessor Nierup,  of  the  university  of  Copoihagen,  who 
ce&sinea  it,  and  periiapa  with  some  degree  of  justice. 


as  a  *'very  childish  history"  It  treats  of  "Swain 
Tomling,  a  num  no  bigger  than  a  thumb,  who  would  be 
married  to  a  woman  three  ells  and  three-quarters  long,** 
The  Danish  title-page  enumerates  other  of  Tomling's 
adventures,  which  are  not  found  in  the  *'  history  of 
his  marvellous  acts  of  manhood,"  as  preserved  in 
England ;  the  boldness  of  the  swain  in  venturing  on 
a  wife  of  "  three  ells  and  three-quarters"  in  length, 
is  yet  commemorated  in  the  ancient  rhyme,  which 
begins,  "/  had  a  little  husband  no  bigger  than  mg 
thumb.'' 

According  to  popular  traditicm,  Tom  Thumb  died 
at  Lincoln,  which,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  one  of 
the  five  Danish  towns  of  England ;  we  do  not,  how- 
ever, therefore  intend  to  insist,  that  the  story  was 
handed  down  by  the  northern  invaders.  There  was 
a  little  blue  flag-stone  in  the  pavement  of  the 
minster,  "which  was  shown  as  .Tom*s  monument," 
and  at  which  the  country-folks  never  failed  to  marvel, 
but  during  one  of  the  repairs  of  that  venerable  build- 
ing, the  flag.stone  was  displaced  and  lost,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  the  wonder-hunters. 

The  prose  history  of  Tom  Thumb  is  manufactured 
from  the  ballad;  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
fairy  queen  at  his  birth^  and  certain  poetical  touches, 
which  it  yet  exhibits,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  it  is 
a  ri/aceiameniq  of  an  earlier  and  better  original. 
One  of  Tom's  sports  deserves  note ;  it  is  when,  in 
order  to  be  revenged  on  his  playmates,  he 

•  •••••  took  m  pleasant  game 

Black  pola  SAd  glasses^  which  he  hoi^ 
Upon  a  blight  sun-beanu 

The  other  bo^s  to  do  the  same, 

In  pieces  broke  them  quite, 
For  which  they  were  moat  aoimdly  whipt, 

At  which  ho  laughed  outright. 

The  idea  of  this  "  pleasant  game*'  is  borrowed  from 
the  monkish  books  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  found 
not  only  in  one  of  their  early  forgeries,  but  also  in  the 
legend  of  St.  Columbanus,  who,  as  we  are  told;  per- 
formed a  similar  miracle,  by  hangiag  his  garment 
on  a  sun  beam. 

Thomas  HicsrATHiiTrT,  afterwaids  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift,  If  night,  is  praised  by  Hearne  as  a  ''fa- 
mous champion.' '  The  honest  autiqtiary  has  identified 
this  well-known  knight  with  the  fhr  less  celebrated 
Sir  Frederick  de  Tylney,  of  Norfolk,  the-  ancestor  of 
the  Tylney  family,  who  was  killed  at  Aeon,  in  Syria, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion :  "  Hycophrie, 
or  Hycothrift,"  he  observes,  **  being  probably  a  cof-^ 
ruption  of  Frederick"  This  happy  exertion  of  etjrmo- 
logical  acumen,  is  not  wholly  due  ijo  Heame,  who 
only  adopted  a  hint  given  by  Mr.  Philip  Le 
Neve,  whilome  of  the  College  of  Arms  5  their  con- 
jectures, however,  accord  but  slightly  with  the  trans- 
ition given  by  the  accurate  Spelman,  in  his  Icema. 
From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  fables  and 
achievements  of  Hickifrie  have  been  obstinately 
credited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Tyl- 
ney. **  Hickifrie*'  is  venerated  by  fliem  as  the 
assertor  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  ancestors. 
The  "  monstrous  giant"  who  guarded  the  marsh,  was, 
in  truth,  no  other  than  the  tyrannical  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  attempted  to  keep  his  copyholders  out 
of  the  common-field,  called  Tylney  Smeeth  >  but  who 
was  driven  away,  with  his  retainers,  by  the  prowess 
of  Tom,  armed  with  only  his  axle-tree  and  cart- 
wheel. 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  pranks  which  Tom 
performed,  when  his  ''  natural  strength,  which  ex* 
ceeded  twenty  common  men,"  became  manifest ;  but 
they  must  be  noticed  as  being  correctly  Scandinavian; 
Similar  were  the  achievements  of  the  great  northera 
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champion  Grettcr,  when  he  kept  geese  npon  ^e 
common^  as  told  in  his  Saga.  Tom's  yonth  evidently 
retraces  the  tales  of  the  prowess  of  the  yonthfnl 
Siegfried,  detailed  in  the  Neftunga  Saga,  and  in  the 
book  of  heroes.  It  appears  from  Heame,  that  the 
suppt^sed  axle -tree  with  the  superincumbent  wheels 
was  represented  on  "  Hycothrift*s  grave-stone,  in 
Tylnny  church-yard,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross."  This 
is  the  form  in  which  all  the  Runic  monuments  repre- 
sent  the  celebrated  hammer  or  thunderbolt  of  the 
son  of  Odin,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  fables, 
shattered  the  skulls  and  scattered  the  brains  of  so 
many  luckless  giants.  How  far  this  surmise  may  be 
supported  by  Tom's  skill  and  strength  in  throwing 
the  hammer,  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide  j  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  of  our  antiquarian  readers 
should  think  it  right  to  withhold  their  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  Thor  can  be  identified  with  Tom 
Hickathrift,  they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  our 
doubts.  The  common  people  have  a  happy  faculty 
of  seeing  whatever  they  choose  to  believe,  and  re- 
fusing to  see  the  things  in  which  they  disbelieve; 
it  may,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that  the  rude  sculpture 
which  the  Tylneyites  used  to  call  the  offensive  and 
defensive  arms  of  their  champion^  was  truly  nothing 
more  than  a  cross,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  in- 
scribed in  a  circle^ — a  figure  often  found  on  ancient 
sepulchres. 


THE    HOLLY   TRSE. 


0  aEADSR !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  hoU  J  tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves, 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle,  through  their  prickly  round, 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 
But  as  tliey  grow  where  nothing  Is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes. 

And  moralize : 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly  tree 

Can  emblems  see 
'Wherewith,  perchance,  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad,  perchance,  I  might  appear 

Uarsh  and  austere ; 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude, 

Reserved  and  rude ; 
Cientle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I*d  be. 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  hoUy  tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  I  know, 

Some  harshness  show. 
All  vain  asperities,  I,  day  by  day. 

Would  'wear  away ; 
Tin  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And,  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  holly  leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 

Less  bright  than'thcy  ; 
But  when  the  here  and  wintry  woods  we  see. 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly  tree  ?— 

So  serious  should  my  youtli  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng ; 
80  would  I  seem,  amid  the  young  and  gay, 

More  grave  than  they ; 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  migt^t  be 
As  tlie  green  winter  of  the  holly  tree. — Soutrby. 


Who  would  attempt  to  chain  the  wild  buffalo  with  a  garland 
of  flowers  ?  He  is  not  more  wise  who  WOttld  pieify  ^ 
brutal  and  the  preud  by  reason. 


MAN, 

WITH  REFEEENCB  TO  HIS  STRBNGTHj  BIS  POOD, 

AND  HIS  CLOTHING. 

Man,  hy  an  express  arrangemeni  of  his  Maker,  ha9 
apparently  been  constituted  a  native  of  temperate 
climates,  and  only  in  these  climates  can  his  powers 
be  said  to  be  completely  developed.  Within  the 
tropics,  indeed,  human  existence  is  flourishing ;  for 
there  the  immediate  bounty  of  Providence  affords  to 
Man  a  copious  and  admirably- adapted  nutriment 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  that  profusion,  and  without  any 
adequate  motive  to  call  forth  exertion,  his  reason  too 
often  languishes,  ^iiile  his  animal  tendencies  predo- 
minate, and  his  life  is  spent  in  apathy  and  in  sensual 
gratifications.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  cheer- 
less sky  of  the  frigid  zone,  imperfectly  nourished  by 
scanty  and  unsuitable  food,  the  powers  of  his  minc^ 
like  those  of  his  body,  are  stunted,  or  are  engaged 
solely  in  combating  the  rigours  of  his  situation.  But 
in  the  temperate  climates  the  evil  consequences  of 
both  these  extremes  are  avoided,  while  the  beneficial 
influences  of  climate  remain.  Urged  by  the  stimulus 
of  necessity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  having  at  his 
command  the  astonishing  capability  of  nature,  man 
is,  in  temperate  climates,  surrounded  by  motives  of 
every  kind,  and  his  faculties  thus  attain  their  utmost 
developement.  As  familiar  examples  of  the  effect  of 
this  expansion  of  the  human  reason,  let  us  view  Man 
under  three  aspects, — namely,  with  reference  to  his 
strength,  his  food,  and  his  clothing,  inclusive  of  his 
habitation. 

In  the  first  place,  \vith  regard  to  his  strength.  The 
strength  of  Man  is  not  only  that  which  isnis  own, 
almost  infinitely  magnified  by  ingenious  mechanical 
devices  of  every  kind,  and  of  every  degree,  up  to 
the  stupendous  agency  of  steam ;  Man  has,  morepver, 
subdued  to  his  service  many  of  the  larger  animals, 
while  those  he  cannot  so  appropriate  he  destroys. 
As  weapons^  he  wields  every  instrument  offensive  and 
defensive,  from  the  rude  but  effective  club  or  arrow, 
to  the  warlike  engines  to  which  he  has  applied  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder.  Whatever  his  wants  re- 
quire he  obtains  by  tools,  from  the  humble  spade  to 
that  perfection  of  machinery,  which  almost  rivals  the 
operations  of  intelligence  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  view  Man  with  reference  to  his 
food.  What  wonders  has  not  his  reason  enabled  hnn  to 
achieve  among,  the  fellow  inhabitants  of  his  own  tem- 
perate climate !  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  let  us  con- 
sider the  astonishing  mutations  and  increase  of  the 
Cerealia,  or  corn-tribes  3  the  transformation  of  the  sour 
and  forbidding  crab  into  the  rich  and  fragrant  apple ;  of 
the  harsh  and  astringent  sloe  into  the  delicious  plum  f 
of  the  coarse  and  bitter  sea-side  brassica  into  the 
nutritious  and  grateful  cauliflower  3  all  which  changes, 
and  numerous  others  of  a  like  kind,  have  been  effected 
by  Man.  Nor  have  the  transformations  which  he 
has  produced  among  animals,  been  less  wtwderful 
than  those  among  v^etables.  All  the  nunifirous 
varieties  of  cattle,  of  sheep,  of  horses,  of  dogs,  of 
poultry,  and  of  all  the  other  animals  reared  as  food, 
or  for  any  purpose  domesticated,  have  sprung  froni  a 
few  wild  and  unattractive  species,  and  have  been 
nade  what  they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  by  his  inter- 
vention. Moreover,  the  most  useful  of  these  varieties 
of  animals  have  been  transported  by  Man  into  every 
region  of  the  globe  to  which  he  has  himself  been 
able  to  penetrate. 

Lastly,  in  the  cbthing  and  habitations  of  Man, 
the  surpassing  influence  of  his  reason  w  equally 
conspicoons...     For    covering    his    naked    body  a 
surface  of  considerable  extent  i«  necessary  1  Jaifer 
'  indeed  thfia .  is  presented  by  mj  natural  texture 
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unless,  perhaps,  by  the  skins  of  other  animals, 
or  by  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  which,  therefore,  in 
the  rudest  states  of  society,  usually  constitute  his 
only  dress  j  but,  by  the  art  of  weaving,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  produce  garments  of  any  size,  and  from 
materials  which  would  seem  the  least  fitted  for  such 
conversion.  Thus  Man  can  not  only  clothe  himself 
in  any  manner,  and  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  but  he  can  associate 
with  the  articles  of  his  dress  every  species  of  orna- 
ment his  fancy  may  dictate.  His  choice  of  materials 
ibr  the  construction  of  dwellings  is  not  less  extensive 
than  that  of  his  clothing.  As  climate,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, may  require,  he  abides  in  an  humble 
cabin  or  in  the  splendid  palace,  in  the  temporary  hut 
or  in  the  enduring  castle,  formed  to  withstand  alike 
the  tempest  of  war  and  of  the  elements. 

Such  is  Man, — and  such  are  a  few  of  those  great 
changes  in  this  world,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  reason,  he  has  had  the  power  to  accomplish.  And 
what  a  splendid  evidence  of  design,  and  of  precon- 
certed arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Creator 
is  thus  exhibited,  by  viewing  the  inherent  properties 
of  matter,  and  its  various  conditions,  with  reference 
to  the  works  of  Man !  Had  water,  for  instance,  not 
been  constituted  as  it  is,  Man  could  never  have 
formed  the  steam-engine.  Had  not  the  productions 
of  the  temperate  climates  been  formed  with  that 
capability  for  change  by  which  they  arc  so  much 
distinguished,  Man  could  never  have  so  moulded 
them  to  his  uses  by  altering  their  character.  There 
was  no  reason  why  such  properties  should  have  been 
communicated ;  there  was  even  no  reason  why  the 
objects  in  which  these  properties  exist,  should  have 
been  created  j  but  they  have  been  so  created, — and 
what  are  we  to  infer  ?  No  one,  surely,  will  now 
maintain,  that  the  objects  of  nature  possessing  these 
properties  have  been  the  result  of  chance,  or  have 
been  created  without  an  end.  They  must,  therefore, 
have  been  created  with  design  j  and,  if  with  design, 
most  obviously  with  design,  having  reference  to  the 
being  Man,  not  yet  in  existence. 

[Prout'r  Bridgetoater  Treatise^] 


Ft  has  been  often  remarked,  that  in  sickness  there  is  no 
hand  like  a  woman's  hand,  no  heart  like  a  woman's  heart ; 
and  there  is  not.  A  man's  breast  may  swell  with  unutter- 
able sorrow,  and  apprehension  may  rend  his  mind;  yet 
place  him  by  the  sick  couch,  and  in  the  shadow  rather  than 
the  light  of  the  sad  lamp  that  watches  it ;  let  him  have  to 
count  over  the  long,  dull  hours  of  ni^ht,  and  wait,  alone  and 
sleepless,  the  struggle  of  the  grav  dawn  into  the  chamber  of 
suffering;  let  him  be. appointed  to  this  ministry  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  brother  of  his  heart,  or  the  father  of  his 
being,  and  his  grosser  nature,  even  where  it  is  most  perfect, 
nrill  tire ;  his  eye  will  close,  and  his  spirit  grow  impatient  of 
the  dreary  task;  and,  though  love  and  anxiety  remain 
undiminished,  his  mind  will  own  to  itself  a  creeping-in  of 
irresistible  selfishness,  of  which  indeed  he  may  be  aslumed, 
&nd  vhich  he  may  struffglo  to  reject,  but  which,  despite  all 
his  efforts,  remains  to  characterize  his  nature,  and  prove,  in 
3ne  instance,  at  least,  his  manly  weakness. — But  see  a  mo- 
ther, a  sister,  or  a  wife,  in  this  place.  The  woman  feels  no 
nreariness,  and  owns  no  recollection  of  self.  In  silence,  and 
in  the  depth  of  night,  she  dwells,  not  only  passively,  but  ho 
far  as  the  qualified  term  may  ex[)rcss  our  meaning,  joyously. 
Her  ear  acquires  a  blind  mans  instinct,  as,  from  time  to 
time  it  catches  the  slightest  stir,  or  whisper,  or  breath  of  tlie 
now-more-than-everloved-ono  who  lies  under  the  hand  of 
human  aflliction.  Her  step,  as  in  obedience  to  an  impulse 
or  a  signal,  would  not  waken  a  mou»e ;  if  she  speaks,  her 
accents  are  a  sofY  echo  of  natural  hormony,  most  delicious 
to  tho  sick's  man's  car,  conveyinjr  all  that  sound  can  convey 
of  pity,  comfort,  and  devotion :  and  thus,  night  alter  night, 
she  tends  him  like  a  crcaturo  sent  from  a  higher  world, 
when  all  earthly  watchfulness  has  failed— Aer  eye  never 


winking,  A«r  mind  never  palled,  her  nature,  iliat  at  all  times 
is  weakness,  has  now  gained  a  superhuman  strength  and 
magnanimity,  herself  furgotten,  and  her  sex  alone  predomi- 
nant.— Literary  Gems. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TONGUE. 
An  unrestrained  volubility  and  wantonness  of  speech, 
is  the  occasion  of  numberless  evils  and  vexations  in 
life.  It  begets  resentment  in  hijn  who  is  the  subject 
of  it ;  sows  the  seed  of  strife  and  dissension  amongst 
others ;  and  inflames  little  disgusts  and  offences, 
which,  if  let  alone,  would  wear  away  of  themselves : 
it  is  often  of  as  bad  effect  upcm  the  good  name  of 
others,  as  deep  envy  or  malice .-  and,  to  say  the  least 
of  it  in  this  respect,  it  destroys  and  perverts  a  certain 
equity,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  society  to  be 
observed ;  namely,  that  praise  and  dispraise,  a  good 
or  bad  character,  should  always  be  bestowed  accord- 
ing to  desert.  The  tongue  used  in  such  a  licentious 
manner,  is  like  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  madman  j 
it  is  employed  at  random  ;  it  can  scarce  possibly  do 
any  good,  and  for  the  most  part  does  a  world  of 
mischief;  and  implies  not  only  great  folly  and  a 
trifling  spirit,  but  great  viciousness  of  mind,  great 
indifference  to  truth  and  falsity,  and  to  the  reputation, 
welfare,  and  good  of  others. Bishop  Butler. 


So  various  is  the  appetite  of  animals,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  plant,  which  is  not  chosen  by  some,  and  left  untouched 
by  others.  The  horse  gives  up  the  water-hemlock  to  (he 
goat.  The  cow  gives  up  the  long-leaved  water-hemlock  to 
the  sheep.  The  poat  gives  up  the  monk's-hood  to  the  horse, 
&c.  for  that  which  certain  animals  grow  fat  upon,  others 
abhor  as  poison.  Hence,  no  plant  is  absolutely  poisonous, 
but  only  respectively.  Thus,  the  spurge,  that  is  noxious  to 
man,  is  a  most  wholesome  nourishment  to  the  caterpillar. 
That  animals  may  not  destroy  themselves  for  the  want  of 
knowing  this  law,  each  of  them  is  guarded  by  such  a  deli- 
cacy of  taste  and  smell,  that  they  can  easily  distinguish  what 
is  pernicious  from  what  is  wholesome ;  and  when  it  happens 
that  different  animals  live  upon  the  same  plants,  still  one 
kind  always  leaves  something  for  the  other,  as  the  mouths 
of  all  are  not  equally  adapted  lo  lay  hold  of  the  grass  ;  by 
which  means  there  is  suHicient  food  for  all.  To  this  may  be 
referred  an  economical  experiment  well  known  to  the  Dutch, 
that  when  eight  cows  have  been  in  a  pasture,  and  can  no 
longer  get  nourishment,  two  horses  will  do  very  well  there 
for  some  days,  and  when  nothing  is  led  for  the  horses,  four 
sheep  will  Uve  upon  it — Benjamin  Stillingfleet. 


ANCIENT  YEW  TREE, 

DESTROYED    BT  THE  HURRICANE  IN  NOVEMBER, 
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There  are  few  objects  of  nature  presenting  more 
real  interest  to  the  mind,  or  richer  points  of  beauty 
to  the  eye,  than  a  noble  aged  tree ;  and  at  times 
these  glories  of  the  forest  become  associated,  either 
from  intrinsic  character  or  local  situation,  with  our 
hest  and  purest  feelings. 

The  wonder  and  beauty  of  trees  is,  however,  much 
overlooked.  We  admire  the  vast  superstructures 
which  man  may  rear,  and,  when  the  temple  or  the 
palace  may  be  overthrown,  wc  note  and  dcplure  their 
fall ;  but  those  stately  sylvan  structures  which  the 
Almighty  architect  has  reared  around  our  footsteps, 
and  BO  lavishly  adorned,  arc  but  little  regarded,  and 
their  massive  trunks  fall  .to  the  ground,  as  unheeded 
as  the  autumnal  leaves  firom  their  boughs. 

Circumstances  sometimes  rescue  from  this  oblivion 
a  sylvan  hero  of  marked  character,  and  the  venerable 
tree  represeut<;d  in  the  annexed  engraving,  has  points 
of  interest  connected  with  it  claiming  this  distinction. 

It  is  a  celebrated  Yew  which  has  for  ages  adorned 
the  church -yard  of  Dibden,  a  parish  in  the  purlieu  of 
New  Forest,  Hampshire.     During  the  €«N<tT^  ^^  ^ss^ 
Tuesday,  tJ\<i  SOlYi  ol  ^oNccs:^i«  A'^^  ,>lioA^3a^x  \«t:- 
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ti|^p^^ktistle«hLm:td4alIllc,.wa^1li^adted,  add  feD 
to\0id!;'^otind;  an4  iin  object  :vho<e  ^^ictoresqiie 
grdnd^i^^ad  long  extited  the  admiratioD'of  sfrsngers, 
and  had  been  associated  with  manf  a  solemn  feeling 
of  the  rustic  inhabitants,  is  now,  like  many  of  ^leir 
geD'eralioni  it  has  seen  lowered  to  tbe  gravc^  no 
fnore  seen.  Its  age  is  unknown,  bnt  evidently  it  bad 
withstood  the  storms  and  teiapeats  of  many  centuries, 
iand,  as  one  ef  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  forest, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  unnoticed. 

In  the  interesting  work  of  Gilpin,  Om  Forett 
Scenery,  published  in  1694,  four  extraordinary  treea 
Vm  recorded  as  particularly  w6rtby  of  notice,  within 
the  district  of  the  New  Forest,  and  this  now  pros- 
trated Yew  is  one  of  them.     It  is  thus  mentioned : — 

Anotlier  tree  worth  pointing  out  in  New  Forest,  is  sn 
imnienie  Yew,wbiob  statidi  in  the  church-yaril  at  Dibden. 
It  is  noiv,'  and  probably  liss  been  during  the  course  of  the 
lapt.  century,  jU  the  (Inline  of  life ;  but  its  hollow  trunk 
sUU  sU'ppotti  three  vast  Btemi,-  and  measurea  below,  tliera 
aVont  thiriyll^  in  circumfernhco,  a  girth  which,' perhaps, 
nci  .olhcr  Yen-iree'in  EngknO  can  exhibit  Though  if* 
a^e  coniiot'  bu  as'aertaiiVe'l;  we  niay  easilj  suppoae  il  has 
b«en  n  liring  witnesa  of  the  fuhsrale.of  ot  least  a  dciMii 
generatrani  of  the  iuhabitaJits  of  the  parith." 

But  if  thus  claiiniiig  to  be  specially  recotded 
merely  (rotn  its  picturesque  and  ancient  character, 
the  local  fitxiation  which  it  occupiid  nmidat  the 
h'til'Owed  pncincts  of  theghl^e,  investii  it' with  high 
additional  interest.  It  stood  casting  its'  full  aud 
so  nib  re  shadows  ov^er  the  scene  of  sorrow  anddecayj 
Ei)eiitiy  preaching  leasoos  of  comfort  and  lolnxirtaj 
hope.  '  Race  after  race  n)igbt  view,  in  this  ever-, 
llvmg  .witness' of  the  departure  of  their  friends,  a 
connecting  link  aniting  together  sire  and  son,  from' 
by-gone  ,t6  Imtg-coAiing  generations  i — tind  wliil^ 
fwlty  And  oblivioa  seemed  miulted  upon  all  tba^ 
tmnspireiT  around  it,  the  bright  deep  greefa  of  its 
UBdeoaying  foliage,  admooished  of  a  state  where  no' 
4eatb,  no  sorrow,  cui  ever  com«. 
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'  This  venerable  to«rlia4,  -b^o^  t^  nftS^ry  of 
any  living  iierfoh,  bec*me';sijit  do^^.  th^ centre  of 
tbe  trank,  aud'.bciag  that'm>ided'iafc>«tii»--paj*ts,  it 
hul  latterly  almost  appeared  like  ttro  distinct  trees  j 
the  iweight  of  the  upper  brauchea  had  gradually 
widmed  the  jissure,  and  at  the  time  of  Hk  fall,  jCbe 
intervening  space  was  at  the  base  two'  feetp  ana  at 
about  two  yards  from  the  ground,  five  feet ;  bat 
persona  now  Uving,  remember  when,  ■■  children,  tbe 
opening  was  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  them  to 
creep  between  the  two  portions  of  tbe  tmok.  A  cir- 
cttmatance  which  strongly  marks  tbe  great  distance 
of  time  when  this  fissure  took  place,  is  presented  in 
the  singularly  large  sterna  of  ivy  which  had  grown 
up  against  the  interior  portions  of  the  trunk.  One 
of  these  ivy  stems  measures  two  feet  in  circumferenct 
at  the  base,  and  after  ascending  seven  feet,  thji 
gigantic  p&rasitic  sends  out  fantastic  limbs,  which, 
entwining  around  its  antique,  eniqior^r,  had  in  many 
parts  .entirely  overshadowed  its  decaying  branche«. 
It  appears,  boiycver,  that  itbe  support  thus  obtained 
baa  been  amply  repaid,  as.  upon  the  fall  oE  tbe  tree, 
it  was  discovered,  that  the  atill  vigorous  roots  of  the 
ivy  had  been.-  the  only  stay  that,  had  p^vented  the 
overthrow  of  the  Yew  many;  years  since,  afl  the 
larger  roots,  of  the  latter  bcing:quite.decB]^{td.    ,    . 

This  tree  .measured;  at  the  base,  taking  tbe  exterior 
circle  of  the  two  divisions  of  th^  trunk,  twenty-five 
fftt ;;  ^nd^at  three  yards  from  the  ground,  thirty 
feet.  Its  hei^'t  was  fo^ty-one  feet,  and  «onie-of  its 
branches- spread  out  to  a  wide  extent.  It  has  tarried 
to  iix  ground  with  it  many  a. tombstone  reared 
bepoadi  its  braqcbes,  it  haying  been  a  fayourita 
sdected  spot.  .  :      i 

That  yeW-tree'B  shade,  '     ^ 

-•    'Where  heaves  thajnrf  in  many  a  moaUarii^g  hni^ 

Each'in  hJB  norrotr  oel}  for  ever  laid,       ,..,.. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  lumilet  stMp.     ^.■-' 


U>NDON>  Pub'JiUd  bT  JOHN  WILLI&M  PARKER,  Wht  SraAm)  and ioU  bj all  BooUeUeik 
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MITFORD    CASTLE,   NORTHUMBERLAND. 


ftSUC*  OF  HlTrOKD  CAITLZ. 


The  village  of  Klitford  is  beautifully  situated  about 
two  milea  west  of  the  town  of  MiVrpeth,  in  Northum- 
berland, on  a  sort  of  iwninsula  funned  by  the  i/on- 
ftuence  of  two  streams,  the  Font  and  the  Wanabeck. 
The  rains  of  the  Castle  ocfiopy  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
natural  eminence,  which  rises  somewhat  abruptly  on 
the  Bouthern  side  of  the  latter  river,  at  a  point  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  the  village.  The  parish-church 
and  vicarage,  as  also  the  remains  of  the  old  mauor- 
liouse  of  MItford,  are  situate  on  the  north. west  side 
of  the  Castle,  on  a  plaia  which  it  overlooks;  and 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
acclivity  that  rises  gradually  from  the  opposite  margin 
of  the  Wansbeck,  stands  the  handsome  new  mansion- 
house  of  Mr.  Mitfoird,  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
manor,  and  an  honourable  descendant  of  the  noble 
family  of  Hitford,  which  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
Northumberland. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Mitford  was  a  villa  and  lordship  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Mitford,  from  whose  brother,  a  Matthew  de 
Mitford,  the  present  Mr.  Mitford  derives  his  descent. 
But  shortly  ^ter  tbat  period  it  was  given  to  Richard 
Bertram,  a  person  of  noble  Norman  origin,  and  a 
follower  of  William  the  Conqueror  into  England,  on 
his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  end  heiress  of 
the  said  Sir  John  Mitford,  and  snbattqueatly  created 
■  barony  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 

The  precise  period  of  the  erection  of  the  Castle 
appears  to  be  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  to  whose  HUtory  of  Nortbmberlmul  I  am 
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indebted  for  moat  of  the  following  particulara,  Ufa, 
DO  mention  of  it  o<!cars  prior  to  the  Conquest,  though 
lie  is  inclined  to  thiuk  it  probable  that  it  existed  very 
soon  after  that  period,  for  its  form  and  style  are 
purely  Norman,  and  the  barony  annexed  to  it  paid 
cornage  to  the  Cattle  of  Newcastle,  which  was  built 
by  William  Rufus.  With  reference  to  the  bamay,  ba 
says,  "  Tradition  holds  her  dim  torch  over  it  into  timea 
prior  to  the  Conquest :  the  steady  rays  of  history  do 
not  be^n  to  beam  upon  it  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second." 

The  Castle  and  barony  of  Mitford  continnedin  the 
possession  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bertram,  who 
held  them  immediately  of  the  crown  by  military 
tenure,  tilt  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  j  when,  ia 
the  year  1 264,  the  third  Rogst  Bertram  having  joined 
the  confederate  harons  who  at  that  Ume  opposed  the 
reigning  monarch  under  the  anapicea  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicest«-,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  siege  of  Northampton,  on  the  3rd  of  April  ia 
that  year,  and  his  Castle  of  Mitford  and  all  his 
estates,  a  considerable  part  of  which  be  had  aold 
during  the  time  of  Afontfort's  rebellion,  were  seized 
and  committed  to  the  custody  of  William  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  half-brother.  It  is 
probable,  however,  they  were  soon  afterwards  restored 
in  consideration  of  a  very  heavy  fine  paid  for  his 
pardon  and  ransom ;  and  that  the  price  of  hit  re- 
demption consisted  of  a  material  portion  of  his  estate^ 
which,  in  the  year  12G9,  he  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of 
Fcnbioke,  whiMe  desoeodaste  T»t  ixt  ■■»bSI<s«»«&.  ^*»i-. 
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tinued  to  enjoy  considerable  interest  ia  the  Castle  and 
estaibM  di  Mitford  for  a  long  period  of  time  afterwards. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  Roger  Bertram, 
who  had  by  some  means  contrived  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  estates,  made 
a  grant  of  his  Castle  and  other  property  at  Mitford 
to  his  grand-daughter,  Agnes  de  Bertram,  who  soon 
afterwards  sold  the  same  to  Alianor,  the  dowager 
Queen  of  England,  and  mother  of  Edward  the  First, 
which  queen  enfeoffed  Alexander  de  Balliol  and 
Alianor  de  Genevre  his  wife  in  the  premises.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  de  Balliol,  shortly  afterwards 
without  issue,  Alianor  his  wife,  who  survived  him, 
married  Robert  de  StutteviUe,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  on  the  demise  of  his  father, 
became  entided  to  the  Castle  and  manor  of  Mitford, 
which  he  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence. 

In  the  year  1317,  one  Sir  Gilbert  Middleton,  in 
concert  with  other  notorious  freebooters,  raised  a 
terrible  rebellion  in  Northumberland  against  their 
king  and  the  armies  of  Bruce,  which  at  that  time 
overspread  the  border-counties  of  England,  after  their 
great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  English  at  Ban- 
nockbnm  in  1314.  During  this  rebellion,  and  whilst 
Mitford  Cattle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Valencia 
family,  a  time  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  very 
much  neglected  as  a  residence,  and  consequently  the 
more  easy  of  conquest,  it  was  captured  and  garrisoned, 
as  were  all  the  other  castlea  of  Northumbcriand,  save 
those  of  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  and  Norfaam,  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Middleton,  who  was  eventually  taken  prisoner 
here,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1317,  and  con« 
veyed  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  whence  we  are  in- 
formed ho  was  sentenced,  on  the  26th  of  June  in  the 
following  year,  to  be  dragged  by  horses  to  the  gallows, 
and  all  his  own,  as  also  the  property  of  his  brother, 
ordered  to  be  conflscated. 

Few  places  suffered  more  severtly  than  Mitford, 
from  the  hostile  incursions  which,  for  centuries  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Scots  were  ever  and  anon 
making  hiti>  the  northern  counties  of  England.  On 
the  26th  of  December,  1 215,  a  period  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  im- 
portance, it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  also  the 
adjacent  town  of  Morpeth,  by  the  armies  of  King 
John,  in  their  desolating  march  into  Northumberland. 
It  is  not  now  accurately  known,  whether  the  Castles 
of  those  places  shared  a  like  fate  at  that  time ;  but 
if  they  did,  as  is  stated  elsewhere,  "  it  is  certain  that 
Mitford  was  soon  after  repaired,  and  put  into  a  very 
strong  state  of  defence  -,  for  Alexander,  King  of  Scot- 
land, in  May  1217,  marched  into  England  with  his 
whole  army,  and  after  besieging  the  Castle  of  Mitford 
in  vain  for  seven  days  together,  returned  into  his  own 
dominions." 

Conflicting  accounts  prevail  respecting  the  time 
when  this  ancient  fortress  was  finally  destroyed. 
Some  state  that  it  was  reduced  by  fire  during  the 
time  of  Middieton's  rebellion  j  but  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  that  Leland  in  his  Collectanea  affirms 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  However,  the  latter  in 
his  Itinerary,  says,  ''It  was  beten  dotvn  by  the  Kynge; 
for  one  Sir  Gilbert  Middleton,  robby'd  a  Cardynall 
cominge  out  of  Scotland,  and  fled  to  his  Castle  of  Mit^ 
ford,"*  In  addition  to  this.  Dr.  lingard,  in  his  History 
of  England,  informs  us  that  (amongst  many  others) 
it  was  reduced  by  the  Scots  in  May,  1318,  after  they 
had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  surrender  of  the  castle 
of  Berwick,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  Hence, 
if  the  latter  account  be  correct,  Mitford  Castle  must 
have  been  destroyed,  if  not  during  the  time  of  Mid- 
dieton's rebellion,  very  soon  afterwards,  and  whilst 
that  jperson  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London^ 


whither  I  have  already  stated  he  was  taken  in  De- 
cember of  the  previous  year.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  in  ruins  about  the  year  1323  ; 
for  we  learn  that  the  inquest  held  in  that  year  upon 
the  death  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  expressly  states 
it  to  be  then  "  entirely  destroyed  and  burnt." 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  eventful  history  of 
this  very  ancient  edifice,  which  with  great  care  I  have 
endeavoured  to  deduce  from  the  mass  of  information 
to  be  found  respecting  it  in  every  History  of  Northum- 
berland, up  to  the  time  of  its  final  destruction  by  the 
Scots,  in  1317  or  1318 ;  after  which  it  does  not  ap« 
pear  that  it  was  ever  rebuilt. 

Its    present  condition  and  ai^earance  are  tnus 

faithfully  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson : — 

The  form  of  the  mound  (on  which  the  rains  stand)  is 
somewhat  elliptical,  and  the  great  wall  of  the  castle  encir- 
cles the  whole  area  of  its  summit  in  a  line  conformable  mtXk 
its  brow.  The  keep  is  on  its  highest  point,  and  at  it3 
northern  extremity;  it  is  five^ided,  each  side  being  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  and  the  internal  area  being  about  22} 
feet  square,  and  divided  into  two  vaulted  rooms  of  good 
masonry,  having  a  stone  staircase  leading  to  them.  One 
of  these  rooms  is  supplied  with  two  duets  in  its  wall,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  it  These  oeUs 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  keep,  all  the  upper  parts  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  outside  stone  staircase,  leading  to  the 
entrance  door  into  its  second  story,  are  destroyed,  and 
nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  two  cells  already  noticed. 
The  entrance  to  the  little  court  which  surrounded  it  was 
fh>m  the  second  court,  by  a  gatewav  through  a  thick  bram- 
kin  of  stone,  flanked  on  the  south  by  a  strong  semicircular 
breast-work  of  earth.  This  was  the  strongest  part  of  the 
fortress,  and  overlooked  the  outer  gateway  and  court,  which 
stood  on  the  most  northerly  limb  of  the  hill,  and  almost 
close  to  the  foes-bridge ;  but  all  traces  of  this  gateway, 
and  of  the  walls  of  the  outer  court,  excepting  some  lines  of 
their  IbundationB,  are  now  obliterated.  The  inner  court 
oocupiss  the  main  part  of  the  crown  of  the  hiU,  and  is  now 
empbyed  as  a  garden  and  orchard,  and  measures,  in  the 
widest  parts,  about  240  feet  both  ftom  north  to  south,  and 
from  east  to  west*  This  part  with  the  keep,  to  the  outside 
of  tibe  walls,  contains  very  little  more  than  one  acre.  The 
gateway  leadins  to  it  was  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill, 
and  the  channel,  five  yards  long,  for  the  bar  of  its  gate, 
still  appears  in  the  wall. 

Almost  immediately  succeeding  this  description  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  we  have  a  finely- wrought  com* 
parison,  from  the  same  pen,  of  its  present  conditioa 
and  accompaniments,  with  its  former  glories  and 
storied  associatioiis,  which  is  so  expressive  of  the 
feelings  that  more  or  less  fervently  possess  the  mind 
of  every  one  conversant  with  the  story  of  this  ancient 
edifice,  on  contemplating  its  dilapidated  remains,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it^  were  it  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  give  to  language  so  beautiful  and  im- 
passioned of  itself  a  wider  circulation  than  it  is  fitted 
necessarily  to  enjoy,  in  a  work  of  snch  magnitude 
and  value  as  that  ia  of  which.it  forms  a  part.  After 
alluding  to  the  remains  of  some  human  beings  that 
were  disinterred  a  few  years  ago  from  among  the 
rubbish  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  wherein  they 
had  been  entombed  for  the  space  of  five  centuries  or 
more,  Mr.  Hodgson  adds : — 

' '  How  mueh  is  there  for  reflection  in  the  fate  and  situation 
of  these  remains  of  mortality;  and  when  I  suflfer  imagtna* 
tion,  only  for  a  little  time,  to  lift  up  the  curtain  of  history, 
and  think  I  see  from  the  opposite  bank  to  the  south,  the 
armies  of  Scotland  investing  the  moated  plain  upon  which 
this  fortress  stands ;  when  I  see  showers  of  arrows  and 
javelins  flying  round  its  bulwarks,  Uie  neighbourins  ham- 
lets and  villages  wrapped  in  flames,  and  hear  the  clashing 
of  arms,  and  the  shouting  of  the  besiegers  and  the  be« 
sieged, — ^how  grateful  it  is  to  gaxe  again,  and  see  ih9 
peaceful  scene  as  it  now  is, — ^the  ruined  keep,  and  its  semi- 
circular wall  that  flank  it  on  the  south,  overgrown  with 
trees  and  weeds ;  the  massive  rampart  that  incased  it  on 
the  north  "split  with  the  Winter's  ftfost;"  the  rode  walla 
I  and  ivwsrs  that  environsd  the  bill  riiipg  in  sbatlered 
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among  elder-trees  and  tborns,  or  shadowed  with  groups  of 
gigantic  ash- trees ;  the  moated  and  intrenched  plain  covered 
with  eattto ;  and,  away  heyond,  the  beautiful  white  walls  of 
tiie  new  manor-house,  the  hoary  remains  of  the  old  one,  and 
the  venerable  ohareh  backed  with  orchards,  and  gardens, 
and  river-banlu,  all  how  lovely  and  luxuriant. 

The  Boenery  around  the  village  of  Mitford  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  ia  tingolarif  beautiful  and 
dwenified,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  extensive  and  interesting.  Here  the  serpentine 
course  "of  solitary  Wansbeck*8  limpid  stream*'  di- 
vides a  landscape  of  mingled  loveliness  and  grandeur. 
Verdant  fields  and  parks,  upon  which  groups  of  cattle 
are  seen  serenely  browzing,  decline  gently  to  its  very 
margin  >  whilst  at  repeated  intervals  Uiis  peaceful 
pictare  is  heightened  and  improved  by  the  precipitous 
Scmart  that  rise  in  sublime  contrast  on  the  opposite 
brink ;  their  huge  outlines  mirrored  in  the  pellndd 
stream  that  meanders  sweetly  beneath.  The  churchy 
a  modest  and  venerable  pile,  occupies  a  retired  situa- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is 
sttoate,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  vicarage,  and 
on  the  ether  by  the  old  manor-house,  whose  **  ivy- 
mantled  tower**  is  seen  peeping  from  amid  the  tall 
trees  which  embosom  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
joiaing  churchyard^  where 

Ksch  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
Tim  mde  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  deep* 

M.  8. 

PRIDE,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Pains  is  defined  hy  a  celebrated  moralist,  to  be 
"  inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem.'*  Now 
where  a  man  thinks  too  highly  of  himself,  it  is  in 
the  couise  of  nature  that  he  should  think  too  lowly 
of  others  ^  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
axiom,  that  the  concomitants  of  pride  are  scorn  and 
insolence  towards  one*s  fellow- creatures,  and  impiety 
and  irreverence  towards  God.  "  The  proud  have  had 
me  greatly  in  derision,"  was  the  remark  of  the 
Psalmist;  and  he  laid  his  finger  precisely  on  that 
spring  where  irreligion  has  its  origin,  when  he  said, 
"  the  .wicked,  tlurou^  the  pride  of  his  countenance, 
wiU  not  oedL  after  God:  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts.** 

T^ae  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  pride,  where 
it  is  permkted  to  get  dominion  over  the  heart,  and  to 
influeDce  the  actions.     However  it  be  nourished,  and 
whaCevst  be  the  shape  it  is  invested  with,  its  effects 
are  qniionnly  hateful  and  pestilential]    uniformly 
subversive  of  piety  towards  God  and  charity  towards 
man,  as  weU  as  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  him 
who  is  actuated  by- it.     In  the  pride  of  exalted  hirth, 
Absalom^  the  son  of  David,  hroke  the  ties  of  religion, 
aUegiamce,  and  filial  duty,  and  rebelled  against  his 
fatl^,    whom  the  Lord  had  anointed    king    over 
Israel,  and  was  violently  cat  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  In  the  pride  of  arbitrary  power,  Jezebel  usurped 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth  by  perjury  and  murder,  and 
**  her  carcass  was  eaten  by  dogs."     In  the  pride  of 
m^esty,  "  the  heart  of  Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up, 
and.hia  nund  hardened"  to  forget  his  almighty  Bene- 
factetv    and  be  was   *'  driven  from  men,   and  his 
dwellhag  was  with  the  beasts  of  the  field."    In  the 
pride  of  d^wtic  authority,  Pharaoh  ''  refused  to  let 
the  people  of  Israel  go  to  serve  the  Lord,"  and  the 
Lord  *'  hardened  his  heart"  for  a  punishment,  be- 
cause he  had  himself  already  hardened  it  by  his  sin. 
In  the  pride  of  victory,  Saul  ''  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  rejected  him  from  being  king 
over  IsraeL"     In  the  pride  of  royal  favour,  the  insa- 
tiaUe  Miibition  of  Haman  would  not  rest,  '^  so  long 
as  1»»  flHW  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  king's 
gate,'*^  until  he  himself  '*  was  hanged  on  the  gallows" 


that  he  had  prepared  for  the  ohjfct  of  his     

In  the  pride  of  popular  applause,  Herod  permitted 
himself  to   be   saluted  with   divine   honours;    and 
"  immediately  an  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  and 
he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.*'     In 
the  pride  of  wealth,  the  covetous  man  in  (me  parable 
thought  of  nothing  but  to    "eat,    drink,   and  be 
merry ;"  and  the  rich  man  in  another,  thought  not 
of  .the  beggar  that  "  lay  at  his  gate  fall  of  sores," 
until  the  soul  of  the  former  was  "  required  of  him 
that  night,"  and  the  hitter  "  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell, 
being  in  tormenU."     In  the  pride  of  youth,  Reho- 
boam  threatened  to  '*  chastise  his  subjects  with  scor- 
pion^/*  and  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  here- 
ditary authority.     In  the  pride  of  bodily  strength, 
Goliath  ''  defied  the  armies  oi  the  living  God,"  and 
was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  stripling,  whom  he  had 
disdained  and  cursed  by  his  gods.     In  the  pride  of 
female  beauty  and  accomplishments,   the  heart  of 
Herodias's  daughter  was  hardened  into  the  commis- 
sion of  an  act  of  wanton  barbarity,  in  demanding 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  crime  was 
recompensed  by  the  degradation  and  banishment  of 
her  piutners  in  guilt,  if  not  by  her  own  untimely 
destruction.    In  the  pride  of  learning,  the  Greeks 
esteemed  "  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  to  be 
foolishness/'  and  were  judicially  "  given  over  by  God 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are 
not  convenient."     In  the  pride  of  a  fancied  equality, 
and  consequent  disobedience  to  their  rulers,  Kpfah 
and  his  company  rebeUed  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  "  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,"  because  "  they  had 
provoked  the  Lord."     Proud  of  thcit*  s^irittial  privi- 
leges, and  of  their  descent  from  Ahraham,  the  Jews 
despised,  rejected,  and  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  j 
and  "  his  blood  was  on  them  and  on  their  children," 
and  "their  house  was  left    unto  them  desolate."- 
Would  we  see  even  a  more  decisive  and  alarming 
proof  of  the  origin  of  pride,  and  of  its  offensiveness 
to  God,  we  may  discover  it  in  the  disobedience  of 
Adam,  which  entailed  sin,  misery,  and  death  on  all 
his  descendants ;  or  in  the  rebellion  of  the  evil  spirit, 
who  first  set  the  example  of  resisting  the  Almi^ty, 
and  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  wretchedness  of 
man.     Of  such  a  quality  as  this,  9o  selfish  and  ma- 
lignant, so  contentious  and  over-bearing,  so  impatient 
of  control,  so  resolute  in  the  attainment  of  its  end, 
and  so  unprincipled  in  the  adoption  of  means,  of  a 
quality  so  pernicious  to  all  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit^ 
and  so  signally  branded  by  the  displeasure  of  God  ; 
surely  of  such  a  quality  it  may  well  and  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  "  it  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the 
world." 

Such  being  the  nature,  the  tendency,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  Pride,  these  considerations  might  be 
supposed  capable  of  suppressing  it,  even  if  the 
matter  on  which  it  feeds,  were  much  more  worthy  of 
encouraging  extravagant  self  •esteem  than  it  really  is; 
but,  as  it  hath  been  well  observed, — 

«...  Pride  hath  ne  other  glass 
To  show  itself  but  pride ; 

otherwise  the  mirror  of  reason  and  common  sense, 
no  less  than  the  mirror  of  revelation,  could  hardly 
fail  of  exposing  its  folly  and  deformity. — ^Bp.  Mant. 

PaoVinxNCB  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  by 
immpvable  boundaries,  and  has  set  different  gratifications 
at  8ucb  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  no  art  or  power 
can  bring  them  together.  Thin  great  law  it  is  the  business 
of  every  rational  being  to  understand,  that  life  may  do* 
pass  away  in  an  attempt  to  make  contradictions  consistent, 
to  combine  opposite  qualities,  and  to  unite  things  whieb 
the  nature  of  their  bmng  must  always  keep  asunden-— ' 
Ramble, 
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NOTSS  on  forest  trees.  No.  VII. 


8)i1J  *ldpatnnu>l»«s,>ocrMtudfiMd,  . 
ul !  j«  plebeian  un[{crt>i>od. 
Whera  tha  p^wtie  binfa  rejoice, 
r   lAMtfartWrqaiMtiMtsaiiliileDtaowroDd 
Pat  w>M>  ('><■'  (TitduJ  voice. 
Hera  nUare  doM  i  houM  for  me  erect, 

Who'lhm  fend  irliMa  ic\h  dopiw, 
Tk«-eu  liii  birasd  iniai  UM  niglecl, 

Yel  tbe  deul  iipb«r  priie. 
Here  let  me,  careleu  ind  ualhon^lilfui  tTiag, 
Hearthe  Miftiosndi  ■boTe  me  Rtihi 

With  all  the  wanloa  bougha  itHputa, 
Aftdlbsnon  niiMtuI  bird*  to  both  replTini. 

Nor  M  m^f  too  mule.  T^wlet. 

Tht  Spanish  Cbistmit,  (Fapis  cattanea). 
AtVBonoa  libcn  an  Bome  doubti  on  the  inhject,  this 
tree  is  ^*DefBllf  believed  to  be  a  netive  of  the  British 
ulUbds,  from  the  circam stance  of  its  timber  having 
been  fonnd  forming  the  beams  of  many  old  buildings. 
Gilpin  tiittfl  describes  it. 

Tbe  Chntnnt,  in  maturity  and  perfeotion,  it  a  noble  tree, 
and  gnw  not  uBlike  the  oak.  Ili  ramiBcatiim  is  more 
■treggUng,  but  it  is  easy,  ind  iu  foliase  loote.  Thii  ii  the 
tree  which  graces  the  landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa.  In  the 
mountains  ofCalibria,  where  Salvator  painted,  the  Chestnut 
Elouriehed.  There  be  studied  it  in  all  its  fonns,  breaking 
and  disposing  it  in  a  thousand  beautiful  shapes,  as  the 
ozigBneiet  of  hia  oomposition  requited. 

The  Chestnut  is  not  so  much  cultivated  in  England 
an  in  former  years.  Some  have  endeavoured  to 
aoconnt  for  this  by  asserting  that  it  is  not  so  good 

'8  fhnber-tree  as  was  supposed }  for  it  decays  at  tbe 
beart,  and  will  continue  decaying  till  it  becomes 
merely  a  shell ;  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  less 
Bought  after  and  encouraged.  This,  however,  is 
doubted  by  Gilpin,  and  Evelyn  speaks  decidedly  in 

^lUvouT  of  the  timber  of  the  Spanish  chestnnt  t  he 

.  Sdjrs,— 

The  use  of  the  chestnut  is  (next  to  oak)  one  of  ihs  most 
,  lougbt  after  by  the  carpenter  and  joiner:  it  hath  formerly 
'    "'  •        .    •  .    ^^  houses  in  tbe  city  of  Lon- 


buiit  a  food  part  of 

'  i/ua,  as  does  yet  appw.    I 
tha  city  fiamed  entirety  of 


Ir  ' 


a  very  large  bail 

entirety  of  this  timberi  and  ceitaialy  ther 


grew  not  far  off;  probabU  in  iemewnodb  near-tbe^iawn. 
For  in  tliat  detcription  of  London  written  by  Fit^tt^hnv, 
in  tbe  reign  of  Uenty  rlie  Second,  be  spepka.  of.n.ijw 
noble  and  large  (bisBt  which  grew  on  the  bareql  part  of  ji, 
welt  stored  with  all  kiniU  of  timber,  aa  well  as  with  stajps, 
hinds,  goats,  wild  cattle,  &c. 

Spealdng  of  the  fruit,  be  continues  : — 
But  we  give  that  fruit  to  our  iwine  in  England  which  is 
amongst  ihs  delicacies  of  princes  in  other  cuuiilries,  and 
lieing  of  tbe  larger  nut,  is  a  lusty  and  masculine  food  flu 
rustics  at  all  times.  The  best  lablea  in  France  and  Italy 
make  them  a  service,  eating  them  nilh  salt  in  wine, 
being  first  roasted  on  the  choppMt  and  doubtless  we 
mignt  promulgate  their  use  amongst  our  common  peaple, 
'  being  a  food  so  cheap  and  so  tasting.' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  this  tree  has  gained  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  Chestnnt,  since  it  abounds  in  all 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  Alps  and  tbe  Apennines,  forests  of  Chest- 
nut trees  abound  ;  and  here  old  Evelyn  wttnld  have 
delighted  in  finding  tbe  peasantry  employing  this  nnt 
as  an  article  of  food  ;  not,  however,  from  any  predi- 
lection for  the  chestnut,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  other  food,  they  are  obliged  to  mix  the  meal  of 
the  nut  in  considerable  quantities  with  their  wheaten 
bread.  Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  timber 
of  the  Chestnut,  in  magnitude  and  height  it  i»  fmind 
to  exceed  tiie  oak. 

The  Tortworth  Chestnut,  on  the  subject  of  which 
the  lines  at  the  bead  of  this  arUcle  were  written,  is  In 
a  garden  at  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  belonging 
to  Lord  Dncie. 

Traditional  leeounts  (says  Sir  T.  Lauder,)  suppoM  itto 
have  tjeen  a  boundary  tree  in  tlte  time  of  King  Jolin,  and  I 
have  met  with  other  accounti  wbkh  place  it  in  tbe  saiae 
bonouisbte  station  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  Hinr 
much  older  it  may  be,  we  know  not.  Considerably  older 
it  probably  waa,  for  we  rarely  make  boundary  trees  of 
saplings  end  ot^ets.  So  late  as  in  tha  year  178B,  it  pro- 
duced great  quantities  of  chestnuts,  which,  though  small, 
were  iweet  and  well-tlavoured. 

Another  celebrated  Chestnut  of  a  gigantic  sia, 
grows  at  a  place  called  'Wimley,  near  Hilchin  Priory, 
in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  year  1 789,  at  five  feet  above 
the  ground,  its  girth  waa  aomewhaC  more  than 
fourteen  yards  !  Its  trunk  was  hollow,  and  in  part 
open ;  but  its  vegetation  was  still  vigorotlh.  On 
one  side,  ita  vast  arms  shooting  up  in  various  fmrms, 
some  upright  and  others  oblique,  were  decayed,  and 
peeled  at  the  extremities,  but  issued  from  Inxuriant 
foliage  at  their  insertion  in  the  trunk.  On  tbe  other 
side,  the  foliage  was  still  full,  and  hid  all  decay.     ' 


At  Writtle,  in  Essex,  a  Chei^tnut-trCe  exlBted  winch 
at  six  feet  fixim  the  ground,  measored  upwiirdB  of 
for^-nine  feet  in  gjrth. 
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The  Tortworth  Chestnut,  already  mentioned,  mea- 
sures at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  fifty  feet  in  cir- 
camference.  Its  main  stem  is  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  its  contents,  by  the  usual  meaarurement,  nearly 
2000  feet. 

The  Chestnut  is  best  propagated  by  seed,  sown  in 
the  Spring ;  the  young  plants  being  thinned  and 
weeded,  and  those  that  are  left  allowed  to  remain 
three  years  before  they  arc  removed. 


WONDERS    OF   A    WATCH. 

Th«  common  Watch,  it  is  said,  beats  or  ticks  17,160  times 
in  an  hour.  This  is  411,8-40  a  day;  and  150,424,560  a 
year;  allowing  tho  year  to  be  365  days,  and  6  hours. 

Sometimes  watches  will  run,  with  care,  100  years,  so  I 
have  lieard  people  say.  In  that  case,  it  would  last  to  beat 
1 5,042.456,000  times !  Is  it  not  surprising  that  it  should 
not  be  heat  to  pieces  in  half  that  time  ? 

The  Watch  is  made  of  hard  metal.  But  I  can  tell  you  of 
a  curious  machine  which  is  made  of  something  not  near  so 
hard  as  steel  or  brass ;  it  is  not  much  harder  than  tho  llesh 
of  your  arm.  Yet  it  will  beat  more  than  50U0  times  an  hour ; 
120,000  times  a  day;  and  4.3,830,000  times  a  year.  It  will 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  last  100  years;  and  when  it 
does,  it  beats  4,383,000,000  times. 

One  might  think  this  last  machine,  soft  as  it  is,  would 
wear  out  sooner  than  the  other.  But  it  does  not.  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing  more.  You  have  this  little  machine 
about  you.  You  need  not  feel  in  your  pocket,  for  it  is  not 
there.  It  is  in  your  body — you  can  feel  it  beat ;  it  is  your 
heart ! 


Few  observers  of  nature  can  have  passed,  unheeded,  the 
sweetness  and  peculiarity  of  the  song  of  the  Robin,  and  its 
vorious  indications  with  i*egard  to  atmospheric  changes :  the 
mellow,  liquid  notes  of  Spring  and  Summer,  the  melancholy 
sweet  pipings  of  Autumn,  and  the  jerking  chirps  of  Winter. 
In  Spring,  when  about  to  change  his  winter  song  for  the 
vernal,  he  warbles,  for  a  short  time,  in  a  strain  so  unusual, 
as  at  first  to  startle  and  puzzle  even  those  ears  most  expe- 
rienced in  the  notes  of  birds.  He  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  naturalist*s  barometer.  On  a  Summer  evening, 
though  the  weather  may  be  in  an  unsettled  and  rainy  state, 
he  sometimes  takes  his  stand  on  the  topmost  twig,  or  on  the 
•*  house  top,'*  singing  cheerfully  and  sweetly.  When  this  is 
obsen'ed,  it  is  an  unerring  promise  of  succeeding  fine  days. 
Sometimes  though  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  warm,  he 
may  be  seen  melancholy,  chirping  and  brooding  in  a  bush, 
or  low  in  a  hedge :  this  promises  the  reverse  of  his  merry 
lay  and  exalted  station. — Anecdotes  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, 


TRAIT    OP    MATERNAL    LOVE. 

A  FXUALB  suttler  of  our  corps,  who  had  been  with  us 
during  the  whole  campaign,  returned  from  Moscow,  carrying 
in  a  wagon  five  young  children,  and  all  the  fruits  of  her 
industry.  Arrived  at  the  Wop,  she  regarded  with  horror 
the  rapid  stream,  which  compelled  her  to  leave  on  its 
bahki  all  her  little  fortune,  and  the  future  subsistence  of 
her  children.  For  a  long  time  she  ran  up  and  down, 
eagerly  looking  for  a  new  passage,  then  returning  in 
despair  Drom  her  fruitless  search,  she  said  to  her  husband, 
"  Wo  must,  indeed,  abandon  all ;  let  us  now  try  only  to 
save  our  children.*'  Saying  this,  she  took  the  two  youngest 
ftaok  the  waggon,  and  placed  them  in  her  husband's  arms. 
I  saw  the  poor  fiither  closely  hug  the  innocent  creatures, 
and  with  a  trembling  foot  traverse  the  river ;  while  his 
wife,  fidling  on  her  knees  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  now 
gasod  eageriy  on  him^  and  then  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven : 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  safely  landed,  she  lifted  her 
hands  in  gratitude  to  Providence,  and  leaping  on  her  feet, 
exclaimed  with  transport,  "They  are  saved,  they  are 
saved."  The  anxious  father,  depositing  his  precious 
burden  on  the  bank,  battened,  back,  seized  on  two  more  of 
them,  and  again  plunging  into  the  waves,  being  followed 
by  his  wife,  who  bore  the  fifth  on  one  arm,  and  with  the 
other  hand  clung  fast  to  her  husband,  reached  the  shore  in 
safety.  The  children  who  had  been  first  carried  over, 
thinking  themselves  abandoned  by  their  parents,  made  the 
air  resound  with  their  cries ;  but  their  tears  soon  ceased  to 
flow,  when  the  affectionate  family  was  again  reunited.—— 
Campaign  in  Rustiot 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  SELF-TAUGHT  SAXON 

PEASANT. 

It  is  usual  for  the  commissaries  of  excise  in  Saxony 
to  appoint  a  peasant  in  every  village  in  their  district 
to  receive  the  excise  of  the  place,  for  which  few  are 
allowed  more  than  one  crown^  and  none  more  than 
three. 

Mr.  Christian  Gottbold  HaffmaD^  chief  commissary 
of  Dresden  and  the  villages  adjacent,  in  1753,  when 
auditing  the  accounts  of  some  of  these  peasants,  was 
told,  that  there  was  among  them  one  John  Ludwig, 
a  strange  man,  who,  though  he  was  very  poor,  and 
had  a  family,  was  yet  continually  reading  in  books, 
and  very  often  stood  the  greater  part  of  the  night  at 
his  door,  gazing  at  the  stars.  .   . 

This  account  raised  Mr.  Ilofifman^s  curiosity,,  and 
he  ordered  the  man  to  be  brought  before  him.  Hoff- 
man, who  expected  something  in  the  man's  appear- 
ance that  corresponded  with  a  mind  superior  to  his 
station,  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  most  rustic 
boor  he  had  ever  beheld.  His  hair  hung  over  his 
forehead  down  to  his  eyes,  his  aspect  was  sordid  and 
stupid,  and  his  manner  was,  in  every  respect,  that  of 
a  plodding  ignorant  clown.  Mr.  Hoffman,  after  con- 
templating this  unpromising  appearance,  concluded, 
that  as  the  supposed  superiority  of  this  man  was  of 
the  intellectual  kind,  it  would  certainly  appear  when 
he  spoke ;  but  even  in  this  experiment  he  was  also 
disappointed.  He  asked  him,  if  what  his  neighbours 
had  said  of  his  reading  and  studying  was  true  ?  and 
the  man  bluntly  and  coarsely  replied,  ^'  What  neigh- 
bour has  told  you  that  I  read  and  study?  if  I  have 
studied,  I  have  studied  for  myself,  and  I  don't  desire 
that  you  or  (inybody  else  should  know  anything  of 
the  matter."  Hoffman,  however,  continued  the  con- 
versation, notwithstanding  his  disappointment,  and 
asked  several  questions  concerning  arithmetic,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  astronomy  j  to  which  he  now  ex- 
pected vague  and  confused  replies.  But  in  this,  too, 
he  was  mistaken,  for  he  was  struck  not  oniy  with 
astonishment  but  confusion,  at  hearing  such  replies  as 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  regular  academic  in  a 
public  examination. 

Mr.  Hoffman  prevailed  on  the  peasant  to  stay 
some  time  at  his  house,  that  he  might  further 
gratify  his  curiosity.  In  their  subsequent  confer- 
ences, he  proposed  to  his  guest  abstract  and  difficult 
questions,  which  were  always  answered  with  the  ut- 
most readiness  and  piccision.  The  account  which 
this  extraordinary  person  gives  of  himself  and  his 
acquisitions,  is  as  follows : — 

John  Ludwig  was  bom  the  24th  of  February,  1715, 
in  the  village  of  Cosscdaude,  and  was,  among  other 
poor  children  of  the  village,  sent  very  young  to  school. 
The  Bible,  which  was  the  book  by  which  he  was 
taught  to  read,  gave  him  so  much  pleasure,  that  he 
conceived  the  most  eager  desire  to  read  others,  which, 
however,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  get  into  his  pos- 
session. In  about  a  year,  his  master  began  to  teadi 
him  to  write,  but  this  exercise  was  rather  irksome 
than  pleasing  at  first;  but  when  the  first  difficulty 
was  surmounted,  he  applied  to  it  with  great  alacrity, 
especially  as  books  were  put  into  his  hand  to  copy  as 
an  exercise  -,  and  he  employed  himself  almost  night 
and  day,  not  in  copying  particular  passages  only,  but 
in  forming  collections  of  sentences,  or  events  that 
were  connected  with  each  other.  When  he  was  tea 
years  old  he  had  been  at  school  four  years,  and  was 
then  put  to  arithmetic;  but  this  embarrassed  him 
Yiith  innumerable  difliculties,  which  his  master  woutd 
not  take  the  trouble  to  explain,  expecting  that  }^e 
should  content  himself  with  the  implicit  practice  of 
positive  rules.     Ludwig,  thcrefoce^  ^i^aMU^  ^awewNrfk 
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with  arithmetio^  that^  after  mnch  scolding  and  beating, 
he  went  from  school,  without  having  learnt  anything 
more  than  reading,  writing,  and  his  catechism. 

He  was  then  sent  into  the  field  to  keep  cows^  and 
in  this  employment  he  soon  became  clownish,  and 
negligent  of  everything  else,  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  had  learnt  was  forgotten.  He  associated 
with  the  sordid  and  the  vicions,  and  he  became  in- 
sensible like  them ;  and  as  he  grew  np  he  abandoned 
himself  to  such  pleasures  as  were  within  his  reach. 
But  a  desire  of  surpassing  others,  that  principle  which 
is  productive  of  every  kind  of  greatness,  was  still 
living  in  his  breast;  he  remembered  to  have  been 
praised  by  his  master,  and  preferred  above  his  com- 
rades, when  he  was  learning  to  read  and  write;  and 
he  was  still  desirous  of  the  same  pleasure,  though  he 
did  not  know  how  to  obtain  it. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1735  he  bought  a  small  Bible, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  catechism,  with  references 
to  a  great  number  of  texts,  upon  which  the  principles 
contained  in  the  answers  were  founded.  Ludwig  had 
never  been  used  to  take  anything  upon  trust ;  and 
was,  therefore,  continually  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
his  Bible,  to  find  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  cate- 
chism i  but  this  he  found  so  irksome  a  task,  that  he 
determined  to  have  the  whole  at  one  view;  and  there- 
fore set  about  to  transcribe  the  catechism,  with  all  the 
texts  at  large,  brought  into  their  proper  places.  With 
this  exercise  he  filled  two  quires  of  paper;  and 
though  when  he  began,  his  writing  was  scarcely 
legible,  yet,  before  he  had  finished,  it  was  greatly 
unproved;  for  an  art  that  has  been  once  learnt  is 
easily  recovered. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1736,  he  was  employea 
to  receive  the  excise  of  the  little  district  in  which  he 
lived;  and  he  found  that  in  order  to  discharge  this 
office,  it  was  necessary  for  him  not  only  to  write,  but 
to  be  master  of  the  two  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 
His  ambition  had  now  an  object,  and  a  desire  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  tax  he  was  to  gather  better  than 
others  of  his  station,  determined  him  once  more  to 
apply  to  arithmetic.  His  mind  was  continually  upon 
the  stretch  to  find  out  some  way  of  supplying  the 
want  of  an  instructor;  and  recollecting  that  one  of 
his  school-fellows  had  a  book  from  which  examples 
of  several  rules  were  taken  by  the  master  to  exercise 
the  scholars,  he  went  in  search  of  him,  and  having 
borrowed  the  important  volume,  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  such  application  that  in  six  months  he 
was  master  of  the  rule  of  three  with  fractions. 

The  reluctance  with  which  he  began  to  learn  the 
powers  and  properties  of  figures  was  now  at  an  end : 
he  knew  enough  to  make  him  earnestly  desirous  of 
knowing  more ;  he  was,  therefore,  impatient  to  pro« 
ceed  from  this  book  to  one  that  was  more  diffacult ; 
and  having  at  length  found  means  to  procure  one 
that  treated  of  more  intricate  and  complicated  calcu- 
lations, he  made  himself  master  of  that  also  before 
the  end  of  1739.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  soon 
after,  to  meet  with  a  treatise  of  geometry,  written  by 
Pachek,  whose  arithmetic  he  had  been  studying,  to 
which  he  applied  with  great  assiduity;  but  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  theory,  nor  yet  to  discover 
the  utility  of  the  practice,  he  laid  it  aside,  to  which 
he  was  also  induced  by  the  necessity  of  his  immediate 
attendance  to  his  field  and  his  vines. 

The  severe  Winter  of  1 740  obliged  him  to  keep 
long  within  his  cottage,  when  he  had  once  more  re- 
course to  his  book  of  geometry;  and  having  at  length 
comprehended  some  of  the  leading  principles,  he 
procured  a  little  box  ruler,  and  an  old  pair  of  com- 
passes, on  one  point  of  which  he  mounted  a  pen. 
With  these   instruments  he   employed   himself  in 


making  various  geometrical  figures  on  paper,  tp  iUu«« 
tratc  the  theory  by  a  solution  of  the  problems.  Ut 
was  thus  busied  in  his  cottage  till  March ;  and  the 
joy  arising  from  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  wa^ 
exceeded  only  by  his  desire  of  knowing  more. 

He  was  now  necessarily  recalled  to  that  labour  by 
which  alone  he  could  procure  himself  foodj    and 
was,  besides,  without  money  to  procure  such  books 
and  instruments    as   were   absolutely  necessary   to 
pursue  his  geometrical  studies.     However,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  neighbouring  artificer,  he  procured 
the  figures  which  he  found  represented  by  the  dia- 
grams in  his  work  to  be  made  in  wood ;   and  with 
these  he  went  to  work  at  every  interval  of  leisure, 
which  now  happened  only  once  a  week,  after  Divine 
service  on  a  Sunday.     He  was  still  in  want  of  a  new 
book ;  and  having  laid  by  a  little  sum,  he  made  a 
purchase  at  the  fair  of  three  small  volumes,  from 
which  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry.    After  this  acquisition  he  could  not  r«st 
till  he  had  begun  to  study  astronomy  :  his  next  pur- 
chase, therefore,  was  an  introduction  to  that  science, 
which  he  read  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  in- 
vented innumerable  expedients  to  supply  the  want 
of  proper  instruments. 

During  his  study  of  geometry  and  astronomy^  ke 
had  frequently  met  with  the  word  philosophy',  and 
this  became  more  and  more  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. He  conceived  that  it  was  the  name  of  some 
science  of  great  importance  and  extent,  with  which 
he  was  wholly  unacquainted  ;  and  being  continually 
upon  the  watch  for  assistance,  he  at  last  picked  np  a 
book,  called,  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  God, 
of  Man,  and  of  the  Universe.  In  reading  this  book, 
he  was  struck  with  a  variety  of  objects  equally  inte- 
resting and  new. 

But  as  this  book  contained  only  general  prindplea^ 
he  went  to  Dresden,  and  inquired  among  the  book- 
sellers, who  was  the  most  celebrated  author  that  had 
written  on  philosophy.  He  was  recommended  to  the 
works  of  Wolfius,  written  in  the  German  language } 
and,  Wolfius  having  been  mentioned  in  several  booka 
he  had  read  as  one  of  the  most  able  men  of  his  age, 
he  readily  took  him  for  his  guide  in  the  regions  of 
philosophy. 

At  Wolfius*s  Logic  he  laboured  a  full  year,  still 
attending  to  his  other  studies.  In  this  book  he  was 
referred  to  another,  called  Mathematical  Principles  f 
but  on  inquiring  for  it,  he  found  it  too  dear  for  his  , 
finances,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
an  abridgment,  from  which  he  derived  both  pleasure 
and  profit;  it  employed  him  from  October,  1743,  to 
February,  1745. 

He  then  proceeded  to  metaphysics,  at  which  he 
laboured  till  the  October  following;  and  he  would 
iain  have  entered  on  the  study  of  physics,  but  his 
indigence  was  an  insuperable  impediment,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  author's 
morality,  politics,  and  remarks  on  metaphysics,  till 
July,  1746,  when  he  had  scraped  together  a  snai 
sufficient  to  buy  the  Physics;  and  this  work  he  read 
twice  within  the  year. 

About  this  time,  a  dealer  in  old  books  sold  him  a 
volume  of  Wolfiu8*s  Mathematical  Principles  at  Large, 
and  the  spherical  trigonometry  which  he  found  in  it 
was  a  new  treasure  which  he  was  very  desirous  to 
make  his  own.  This  cost  him  incredible  labour,  and 
filled  every  moment  that  he  could  spare  from  his 
business  and  his  sleep,  for  more  than  a  year. 

He  proceeded  to  the  study  of  KalreFs  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  and  procured  a  httle  book  on  the 
terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  These  books,  with  a 
few  that  he  borrowed,  wers  the  sources  from  wUcb 
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he  derived  such  a  stock  of  knovrledge  as  is  seldom 
foand,  except  among  the  highly  educated. 

Before  Ludwig  went  home,  there  happened  to 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  Mr.  Hoffman  pro- 
posed to  his  guest  that  he  should  observe  this  phe- 
nomenon as  an  astronomer;  and  for  that  purpose 
furnished  him  with  proper  instruments.  The  impa- 
tience of  Ludwig  till  the  time  of  the  eclipse  is  not  to 
be  expressed.  He  had  hitherto  been  acquainted  with 
the  planetary  world  only  by  books,  and  a  view  of  the 
heavens  wiih  the  naked  eye  :  he  had  never  yet  looked 
through  a  telescope,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  plea- 
sure which  the  new  observation  would  yield  him, 
scarcely  suffered  him  either  to  eat  or  sleep.  But  it 
unfortunately  happened,  that  just  before  the  eclipse 
came  on,  the  sky  became  cloudy,  and  continued  so 
during  the  whole  time  of  its  continuance.  This  mis- 
fortune was  more  than  the  philosophy  even  of  Ludwig 
could  bear :  as  the  cloud  came  on,  he  looked  up  at  it 
in  the  agony  of  a  man  that  expected  the  dissolution 
of  nature  to  follow ;  when  it  came  over  the  sun,  he 
stood  fixed  in  a  consternation  not  to  be  described ; 
and  when  he  knew  the  eclipse  was  passed,  his  dis- 
appointment and  grief  were  little  short  of  distraction. 

Mr.  Hoffman  soon  after  went  to  visit  Mr.  Ludwig, 
and  take  a  view  of  his  dwelling,  his  library,  his  study, 
and  his  instruments.  He  found  an  old  crazy  cottage, 
the  inside  of  which  had  been  long  blacked  with 
smoke  j  the  walls  were  covered  with  propositions 
and  diagrams,  written  with  chalk.  In  one  comer 
was  a  bed,  in  another  a  cradle,  and,  under  a  little 
window  at  the  side,  three  pieces  of  board,  laid  side  by 
side  over  two  tressels,  made  a  writing-table  for  the 
philosopher,  upon  which  were  scattered  some  pieces 
of  writing-paper,  containing  extracts  of  books,  various 
calculations,  and  geometrical  figures.  His  books 
were  placed  on  a  shclf^  with  his  compasses  and  ruler, 
which,  with  a  wooden  square,  and  a  pair  of  six-inch 
globes,  constituted  the  library  and  museum  of  the 
truly  celebrated  John  Ludwig. 
;  In  this  hovel  he  lived  till  the  year  \754  ;  and 
while  he  was  pursuing  the  study  of  philosophy  at  his 
leisure  hours,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  day-labour 
as  a  poor  peasant ;  sometimes  carrying  a  basket  at 
his  back,  and  sometimes  driving  a  wheel-barrow,  and 
crying  such  garden-stuff  as  he  had  to  sell,  about  the 
village.  In  this  state  he  was  subject  to  frequent 
insults;  such  as  '^ patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes ;"  and  he  bore  them  without  a  reply,  or  any 
other  mark  either  of  resentment  or  contempt,  when 
those  who  could  not  agree  with  him  about  Uie  price 
of  his  commodities,  used  to  turn  from  him  wiUi  an 
air  of  superiority,  and  call  him  in  derisiod,  a  silly 
clown,  a  stupid  dog. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  when  he  dismissed  him,  presented 
him  with  one  hundred  crowns,  which  fulfilled  all  his 
wishes,  and  made  him  a  happy  man.  With  this 
sum  he  built  himself  a  more  commodious  habita- 
tion in  the  middle  of  his  vineyard,  and  furnished 
it  with  many  moveables  and  utensils  of  which  he 
was  in  great  want;  but,  above  all,  he  procured  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  his  hbrary,  an  article  so 
essential  to  his  happiness,  that  he  declared  to  Mr. 
Hoffman,  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  province 
in  which  he  lived,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
renounce  his  studies  ;  and  that  he  had  rather  live  on 
bread  and  water,  than  withhold  from  his  mind  that 
food  which  his  intellectual  hunger  perpetually  re- 
quired. 

[Gentlemans  Magatine,"] 


PEPPER;   OR  THE   DOC  THAT  WAS   DISLIKED, 

A    FABLE, 

A  TRUCE  with  that  repulsive  frown, 
And  keep  the  angry  feeling  down. 
*Tis  gone— but  still,  aliis  !  is  seen 
Tlic  furrow  whore  that  frown  has  been, 
Leaving  an  unbecoming  line 
On  Bucii  a  youthful  brow  aa  thine. 

Grieve  not — but  listen  to  my  strain, 
For  all  may  yet  be  smooth  ngmn : 
Let  rising  passions,  coarse  and  rude, 
By  mock  forbearance  be  subdued, 
And  every  sweet  and  heavenly  grace 
Shall  sliine  reflected  in  thy  face. 

A  handsome  Dog,  as  black  as  jet, 
"Who  snarled  at  every  one  he  met. 
His  fretful  temper  would  disclose 
To  all  alike,  both  friends  and  foes. 
Children  !  I  tell  it  to  his  shame, 
That  Pepper  was  his  proper  name. 

Now  Pepper  did  not  really  bite. 
But  then  he  looked  as  dark  as  niglit : 
His  curling  lip  would  often  show 
A  range  of  teeth,  like  driven  snow, 
Which,  simrp  as  needles,  seemed  to  say, 
'  Beware !  for  traps  are  in  your  way;* 
While  cold  distrust,  or  feelings  high, 
Would  brood  in  his  unquiet  eye. 

Say,  who  can  wonder,  when  the  ^ight 
Of  Pepper  gave  them  no  delight, 
His  friends,  at  length,  should  love  him  less 
And  strangei*s  offer  no  caress  ? 
Just  so  it  was ;  they  merely  cast 
A  look,  and  then  in  silence  passed. 

With  liead  askance,  and  eager  eye, 
Poor  Pepper  watch'd  the  passers-by ; 
But  when  no  second  look  they  deigned, 
Thus  to  his  Master  he  compliiincd : 
**  O,  Sir !  what  can  the  reason  be 
That  no  one  stops  to  speak  to  me  ? 
There's  Ponto,  with  his  ugly  nose, 
Has  pleasant  friends,  where'er  he  goes; 
And  Toby,  of  the  crooked  limb- 
No  creatui*e  seems  afraid  of  him ; 
But  not  a  soul  who  treads  the  yard 
Will  notice  me — it's  very  hard  !" 

"  Tlie  fact,'*  the  Master  said,  "  I  own; 
Tlie  fault  is,  surely,  yours  alone. 
How  pleased  the  other  dogs  appear, 
While  you  are  sullen  and  severe : 
E'en  now  I  hear  a  smothered  growl ; 
E'en  now  your  brow  begins  to  scowL 
I  know  you  do  not  mean  me  ill. 
Looking  so  strangely  at  me, — still, 
These  mehmcholy  signs  proclaim 
The  force  of  habit  o'er  the  frame. 
•Tis  hard,  remember,  to  erase 
Lnpressions  settled  on  the  face: 
Think  how  the  bark  of  trees  will  keep 
A  carving  that  has  once  been  deep: 
The  sandy  beach  which  ocean  laves, 
Retains  the  ripple  of  its  waves  ; 
And  as  the  front  serene  and  kind 
Is  index  of  a  quiet  mind, 
80  do  the  tell-tale  looks  declare 
The  signs  of  anger,  pride,  and  care.'* 
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Hb  tbat  IS  uneasy  merely  because  be  hath  not  all  he  would« 
never  will  be  easy  till  he  grows  wiser. — Ab?.  SscKSAt 


THE   CAVE   OF   CAMOENS. 
Island  of  Macao. 

The  Island  of  Macao,  in  China,  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Canton  river,  and  is  the  usual 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  European  merchants 
trading  to  China*  It  is  nominally  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese,  but  yet,  from  its  situation, 
not  free  from  the  control  of  its  original  possessors. 
The  cavern,  or  summer-house,  represented  in  the 
engraving,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ^td&xi  ^1  ^  ^a<Qss^^%'•  * 
house,  ^oixgkxx^  V>  «^  %^5»S(k,\ft»5k  q\  ^^  ^^iss55s^w^ 
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factaiy  st  CBnton.  It  was  originally  the  abode  of 
the  celebrated  Portuguese  poet  Camoeoa,  and  the 
Bpot  in  which  he  composed  bia  poem  of  the  Ltuiad, 
written  to  commemorate  the  discoveries  of  his  nation 
in  the  Indies. 

Camoens  was  bora  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  1517, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  family,  but  his 
ardent  diaposition  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  constantly  getting  into  dilHculties.  While  in  his 
native  countiy  be  was  banished  to  Santarem,  and 
there,  during  his  seclusion,  he  composed  many  of  his 
shorter  pieces,  and  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  an  expedition  sent  by  the 
Portuguese  against  the  Moors.  During  his  service 
in  the  army  he  lost  his  right  eye  by  a  musket- 
ball.  On  bis  return  to  Lisbon,  finding  that  neither 
his  military  nor  poetical  merits  procured  bim  ad- 
vancement, he  embarked  in  the  year  1553  for  the 
East  Indies.'  He  arrived  at  Goa,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  the  chief 
place  of  the  Portuguese  possesaions  in  the  East; 
here  his  fondness  for  satire  involved  him  in  a 
dispute  with  the  viceroy,  and  he  was  banished  tu 
Macao  {  where  he  lived  for  many,  years.  -  At  length 
the  poet  was  recalled  from  his  exile,  and,  in  his 
return  to  Goa,  was  shipwrecked  at  the  entrance  to 
the  river  M^con,  in  Cochin-China  :  he  escaped,  it  is 
•aid,  by  swimming,  holding  the  manuscript  of  his 
Liuiad  in  one  hand  above  the  waves,  taking  less  care 
of  his  own  life  than  of  his  poem.  On  his  return  to 
Cioa,  the  unfortunate  poet  was  arrested  for  debt,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends  that  he 
was  enabled  to  embark  for  Lisbon ;  this  happened  in 


1569,  sixteen  years  after  bia  departure  from  Eoiope. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  bia  tmlents  w«e 
pdtrbnized  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  Sebastian  the 
First,  then  a  minor ;  he  afterwards  accompaaied  the 
army  into  Africa,  where  his  patron  was  killed  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Moors  in  1576,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.' 

At  his  death  all  resources,  and  every  hope,  aeen 
to  have  failed  the  poet.  His  poverty  vas  so  great, 
that  a  slave  be  had  brought  from  India  oaed  to 
beg  for  him  in  the  evening,  to  procure  even  the 
means  of  existence.  While  in  this  state  of  poverty 
he  stilt  continued  to  compose  poetry,  and  aome  ctf 
the  best  of  his  detached  poems  are  supposed  to  haft 
been  composed  during  this  period.  At  length,  in 
1579,  he  perished  in  an  hospital,  in  the  aixty- 
sceond  year  of  his  age.  Fifteen  yean  afterwmrds  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  ! 

The  following  Sonnet  is  a  translation  from  the 
Portuguese  of  Camoens  by  the  late  Mta,  Hentana : 

Fair  Tajo  l  Itiou  nliuse  calmly-flowing  tide 

Ikittips  (lie  freKii  v<>r<luro  of  these  love);  |>Un^ 
Enlivoiiing  all  irlicrL''er  thy  w.ivcs  may  glide, ' 

Flowira,  licrhuj^,  Hocka,  and  sylvan  nymphs  and  wwtim, 
Sweet  Btrii?ani  t  1  kiiuw  nut  whoii  my  steps  ania 

SliaU  tread  thyi,lior<.i;  and  while  la  parti  meam, 
1  liave  no  liupe  (•>  ineliuratc  niy  pain, — 

No  drcom  that  whiHpcrs,— 1  may  yet  reton  I 
My  froiming  dratiny,  whuse  watchful  am 
Forbids  me  blessings,  and  ordains  despair  ; 

CommandB  mc  (hua  lo  loavc  thee  and  repine  t 
And  1  mubt  vaiuly  mourn  the  scenea  I  87, 
And  brcalliu  dq  other  gulcg  my  plaintive  ajrit 
'  And  blend  my  tours  with  otiier  waves  than  tiu«e  t 
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THE    NORTH   FORELAND    LIGHT-HOUSE. 


a  TOKSI.AMD  lIOHT-aODtE. 


This  Light-house  is  built  upon  a.  promoatoiy  on  the 
coast  (if  Kent,  called  the  North  Foreland  ;  it  staidu 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
>nd  is  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Ramsgatc.  It  has  been  placed  in  this  ritiutitm  as  a 
warning  to  sailors  of  their  approach  to  the  dangerous 
Goodwin  Sands.  The  boilding  itself  is  100  feet  high, 
including  the  small  room  ia  which  the  lights  are  kept  j 
but,  from  the  elevated  spot  on  which  it  is  placed,  it 
ina}'  be  discerned  at  a  great  distance. 

The  original  building  was  of  timber,  and  lath  and 
plaster,  with  a  large  glass  lantern  on  the  top ;  this  was 
burnt  down  in  1683,  after  which  a  sort  of  beacon  was 
made  use  of,  on  which  a  light  was  hoisted  :  but  it  was 
not  long  before  "  there  was  built  here  a  strong  house 
of  fliat,  an  octagon,  on  the  top  of  which  was  an  iron 
grate,  quite  open  to  the  air,  in  which  was  made  a 
blazing  fire  of  coals."  About  the  year  1732,  the 
top  of  this  Light-hoose  was  covered  with  a  sort  of 
lantern,  with  large  sash-lights,  and  the  fire  was  kept 
burning  by  the  help  of  bellows,  which  the  attendants 
were  employed  all  night  in  blowing.  This  was  done 
to  save  coals ;  but  the  sailors  complained  of  it,  as  being 
very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  navigation,  many 
vessels  being  lost  on  tbe  Goodwin  Sands  for  want  of 
seeing  it ;  and  it  was  so  little  seen  at  sea,  that,  as  some 
of  the  sailors  asserted,  "  they  had,  in  hazy  weather. 
Been  the  Foreland  before  they  had  seea  tbe  light." 

Vol..  X.  .     .. 


Complaint  being  made,  the  lantern  was  taken  away, 
and  the  light  restored  to  its  original  state.  In  1793, 
two  additional  stories  were  added  to  the  house,  whidk 
raised  it  to  the  height  already  stated. 

The  small  room  at  tbe  summit,  may  be  best 
described  as  a  dome,  raised  on  a  ten-sided  wall ;  it  is 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  in  height;  It 
is  coated  with  copper,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
gallery  that  surrounds  it.  In  each  of  the  sides  of  this 
small  apartment  is  a  large  tens,  or  bulft-eye,  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  behind  which  a  very  powerful  lamp 
is  placed,  assisted  by  a  large  reflector  and  magnifier. 

The  view  from  tile  gallery  ia  very  extensive,  and 
the  lights  themselves,  on  a  c\e«t  night,  may  be  seen  as 
far  as  the  Nore,  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles. 
The  Goodwin  Sands,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated 
by  the  Light-house  we  have  described,  consist  of  a 
aboal,  or  sand-bank  of  quick-land,  about  ten  miles  la 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  extending,  from  South  to 
North,  from  the  South  Sand-head,  near  Walmer  Castle, 
to  the  North  Saad-hmd,  opposite  the  North  Foreland. 
The  origin  of  this  dangerous  land-bank  ia  varionalj 
accounted  for;  by  some  it  is  said  to  have  been  an 
island,  the  property  of  Earl  Goodwin,  and  to  bars 
been  destroyed  by  the  sea  in  1097  i  others  conatder 
that  the  inundation  of  the  sea  about  the  time  of 
William  Rufns,  which  by  its  extent  and  violenM 
overwhelmed  the  sreatet  waA  ol  TENKa&Ktx  «»&.  *^» 
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Netherhndfl,  was  the  catite  vrhich  produced,  or  rather 
braised  nearer  to  the  surface,  the  sand  of  which  it  is 
formed. 

The  Goodwin  Sands,  although  dangerous  to  navi- 
gation during  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly  winds, 
•form,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kitid  of  ratnpart  or  break- 
water, when  the  wind  is  in  the  north-east,  by  which 
the  vessels  riding  in  the  Downs  are  greatly  protected 
from  the  fury  of  the  storm.  History  abounds  with 
accounts  of  the  disastrous  shipwrecks  which  have  oc- 
curred on  this  spot.  On  the  night  of  November  the 
26th,  1 702,  two  third-rates,  a  fourth-rate,  and  a  mortar 
bomb,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy,  were  lost,  and  all 
the  crews,  excepting  70  men  from  one  vessel,  and  one 
from  another,  were  drowned. 


ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  FUNERAL  BARROWS 

OPBNBD  IN  DORSBTSfilRS. 

Wb  began  with  two  Barrows  of  no  great  dimensions, 
opposite  to  East  Lulworth,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground 
in  the  ascent  up  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  the  top 
of  which  is  crowned  with  a  bold  double  intrench- 
xnent,  of  Roman  or  Barbaric  workmanship,  and 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Flower's  Barrow,  In 
these  two  Barrows  we  found,  promiscuously  scattered, 
perfect  human  teeth,  burnt  human  bones,  together 
with  those  of  animsls,  such  as  pieces  of  the  Jaw- 
bones, and  the  teeth  of  horses  or  oxen,  tusks  of  boars, 
small  round  stones  of  the  Portland  kind,  not  bigger 
than  children's  marbles,  pointed  stones  that  possibly 
have  been  the  heads  of  weapons,  lumps  of  cwroded 
metal,  seemingly  iron,  a  few  partides  of  yellow  metal, 
some  crumbling  pieces  of  dark-coloured  unbumt 
nms,  together  with  a  few  lumps  of  brick  or  earthen- 
ware. We  observed  also  a  quantity  of  fine,  rich» 
black  earth,  with  a  ceftain  white  moiildiness  between 
the  particles,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance.  The  bottom  of  one  of  these 
graves  Was  paved  with  lai^  round  stones,  that  had 
been  worked  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and 
which  had,  ^parently»  been  brought  from  the  a^ja- 
€ent  shore. 

From  the  confused  state  in  which  we  founa  the 
contents  of  these  Barrows,  we  were  satisfied  they  had 
1been  previously,  disturbed.  We  therefore  determined 
to  msdce  our  next  search  in  a  more  remote  situation, 
^ith  this  view,  we  pitched  upon  a  large  Barrow, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  200  in  circumference,  situated 
at  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty  mountain,  about 
midway  between  the  points  of  Portland  *  and  Purbeck 
islands.  This  Tumulus  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Hmnbury  Tins/,  or  Toote^  the  first  of  which  words  may 
be  the  name  of  the  chieftain  there  buried,  while  the 
other  two  appear  to  be  a  corruption  of  Saxon  and 
British  words  expressive  of  a  Barrow.  Many  articles 
were  found,  similar  to  those  in  the  former  Barrow;  but 
on  our  approaching  to  the  centre,  at  about  the  depth 
of  four  feet  from  the  surface,  a  skeleton  appeared,  in 

Perfect  preservation,  lying  with  its  head  to  the  north, 
ut  so  decayed,  as  to  crumble  into  dust  with  the  least 
pressure  5  its  position,  which  was  that  of  a  person 
sleeping  on  his  side»  with  the  feet  rather  drawn  up, 
one  hand  resting  on  its  breast,  the  other  on  its  hip, 
prevented  it  from  being  accurately  measured.  One 
of  the  leg-bones  appeared  to  have  been  fractured.  On 
the  breast  of  the  skeleton  was  deposited  a  rude  urn,  too 
much  decayed  to  be  handled  without  falling  to  pieces, 
of  about  the  measure  of  two  quarts,  but  empty  of 
cver)rthing  except  the  same  fine  mould  that  covered  the 
skeleton.  Near  the  neck  of  the  latter  were  found 
mmj  of  the  round  stones,  of  different  sizes.    As  they 

•  6cs  Satwritt^  Muganm,  Vpl.  IX.,  p«  103.  j 


Were  pierced  with  holes,  they  may  have  been  covered 
with  metals,  and  have  formed  a  necklace,  or  other 
ornament.  The  next  day  the  country  people,  encou- 
raged by  the  tradition  of  a  hidden  treasure,  assembled, 
and  dug  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  centre  of  the 
Barrow,  where  they  found  nothing  but  a*  large  heap  of 
ashes,  probably  the  remains  of  a  funeral  pile.  Another 
small  Barrow  yielded  nothing  but  bones  and  broken 
urns. 

Business  calling  me  home,  my  friend  communicated 
to  me,  by  letter,  the  result  of  his  searches  during  the 
ensuing  week,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

On  the  Thursday  after  you  left  us,  we  pitched  our  tent 
near  another  of  those  Bsrrows,  and  set  to  work  upon  it. 
We  discovered^  at  about  the  depth  of  two  feet,  no  less  than 
five  distinct  skeletons:  three  of  them  were  in  a  row,  lying 
on  their  backs,  two  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  common 
sise^  but  that  in  the  middle  was  a  small  one.  probably  of 
some  young  person.  The  two  others  were  a  few  feet  from 
these,  of  the  ordinary  stse^  with  the  head  of  one  lying  on  the 
breast  of  the  other.  Bach  of  the  skeletons  had  an  urn  upon  it ; 
but  these  were  so  perished,  that,  upon  being  touched,  they 
fbil  into  earth,  except  a  few  pieces  near  the  top  rim  of  one 
of  them.  Under  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  that  lay  in  a 
row,  we  found  a  small  earthen  urn,  about  the  site  of  the 
cup  part  of  an  ordinary  wine-glass. 

The  small  um  Just  mentioned,  which  was  of  the 
same  shape  with  the  rest  we  found,  that  of  a  truncated 
cone,  was  about  two  inches  high,  and  one  in  diameter, 
and,  though  nicely  covered  with  the  shell  of  a  limpet, 
it  was  quite  empty.  The  broken  pieces  of  nm  were 
ornamented  by  being  rudely  indented  in  a  xig-zag 
fashion.  The  fiv«  skeletons  were  not  all  exactly  on 
the  same  level  in  the  Barrow,  the  two  last  seeming  to 
have  been  deposited  in  the  side  of  the  Barrow,  with- 
out taking  it  to  pieces. 

Five  or  six  other  Bairows  have  since  been  opened 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  $  but  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  an  account  of  one  of  them  which  was  opened 
in  my  presence.  It  wSs  one  of  three  which  stood  in 
a  line,  at  about  the  distance  of  150  feet  from  each 
other,  being  about  the  same  number  of  fleet  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  ten  in  perpendicular  height.  On 
a  shaft  being  cut  to  the  centre  of  the  Barrow,  we 
found  a  kind  of  rude  vaults  or  kistvaen,  formed  with 
unhewn  stones,  enclosing  an  um  capable  of  holding 
two  gallons,  and  full  of  burnt  human  bones,  being 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  thin  flat  stone,  and  having 
a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  quitch-grass  undecayed 
near  it.  The  um  was  composed  of  a  coarse  black 
clay,  merely  hardened  by  fire,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  uniformity  observed  in  the  Barrows  described, 
in  shape,  situation,  apparent  antiquity,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  in  contents,  seems  to  argue  that  these,  at 
least,  were  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  people. 
Who  these  were,  remains  now  to  be  considered.  I 
think  they  could  not  have  been  Romans;  for  though 
that  people  were  in  the  practice  both  of  burying  and 
burning  their  dead,  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  urns,  so 
unlike  those  of  the  Romans ;  the  situation  of  these 
sepulchres,  on  lofty  mmtntains  and  sequestered  downs, 
whereas  the  Romans  used  to  bury  near  cities  and 
close  to  highways,  and  there  being  no  sepulchral 
lamps,  lacrymatories,  coins,  or  other  tokens  of  Roman 
sepulture, — ^point  out  Barbarians,  and  not  Romans, 
as  the  constructors  of  these  Barrows.  We  may  there- 
fore ascribe  them  to  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  or  the 
Danes,  and  attribute  these  works  to  one  of  those 
nations  previously  to  the  conversion  of  its  people  to 
Christianity;  as,  wherever  the  Christian  religion 
prevailed,  it  immediately  banished  the  pagan  rite  ot 
burning  the  dead,  aud  introduced  the  use  of  con- 
secrated cemeteries.  The  Danes  have  the  weakest 
claims  to  these  Barrows^  as  they  never  appear  to 
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have  been  stationary  in  this  part  of  the  Icingdom  for 
any  considerable  time,  till  their  princes,  and  the 
nation  in  general,  professed  themselves  Christians  i 
vrhereas,  there  is  in  the  Barrows,  some  appearance 
even  of  family-sepulchres,  I  think  there  are  stronger 
arguments  for  ascribing  them  to  the  Britons  than  to 
the  Saxons;  for  though  both  the  Celts  (or  Gauls) 
and  the  Germans,  were  in  the  practice  of,  at  least 
occasionally,  using  funeral  piles,  barrows,  and  nms^ 
yet  there  is  this  striking  difference  between  the  two 
people,  that  the  former  were  fond  of  the  pomp  of 
funerals,  whereas  the  latter  despised  the  fruitless  am« 
bition,  as  they  considered  it,  of  magnificent  funerals] 
and  it  was  only  on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  that 
the  warrior's  horse  was  buried  with  his  master. 

Some   of  these   Barrows   contained  nothing  but 
urns  full   of    burnt    bones,    while  in   others   were 
entire  skeletons,  with  urns  placed  upon  them,  and 
burnt  human  bones,  charcoal  and  ashes,  scattered 
throughout  the  tumulus.     To  account  for  this,  I  must 
refer  to  the  authorities  adduced  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious   author  of  the   History   of  Manchester  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  both  rites  of  funeral ;  that  of  burning,  and  that 
of  burying  entire.     It  is  probable  that,  at  Hambury 
Toote,  and  such  other  Barrows  as  contain  vestiges  of 
both  practices,  the  captives,  slaves,  and  animals,  des- 
tined to  appease  the  manes  of  the  deceased  chieftain, 
or  to  accompany  his  departed  spirit,  were  killed  and 
burnt  on  the  spot,  and  that  afterwards  a  Barrow  was 
raised  over  their  ashes,  near  the  summit  of  which  the 
body  of  the  chieftain  himself  was  buried  entire.     The 
urn  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  probably  con- 
tained ointments,  or,  perhaps,  some  valuable  articles 
belonging  to  the  deceased,  in  conformity  with  Caesar's 
account  of  the  British  funerals.     It  is  possible,  that 
one  of  those  horrid  sacrifices  which  Caesar  describes, 
might  have  made  part  of  the  funeral  rite  performed 
at  some  of  these  Barrows,  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  human  victims  were  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
cage,  made  of  basket-work,  and  burnt  alive,  in  order 
to  render  propitious  the  blood-thirsty  deities  of  the 

Druids  *.      [From  the  GentUman^t  MMgwiMt  1790.] 
*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  1;  p*  73. 


Our  existence  is  dependent  on  a  suoeession  of  ehanges, 
which  ai«  taking  place  at  every  moment  in  ouraelvei,  over 
which  we  have  no  power  whatever,  but  of  which,  each  one 
involves  the  necessity  of  the  exiileoce,  and  the  superin- 
tending power  of  the  Deity.  The  existence  of  the  whole 
material  universe  is  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  each 
of  these  changes  is,  with  infinite  skill,  adapted  to  the 
relative  conditions  of  all  the  beings  whom  they  affect,  and 
they  are  subjected  to  laws,  which  are  most  evident  expres- 
sions of  Almighty  power,  of  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  ex* 
haustless  goodness.  Now,  were  we  merely  intellectual 
beings,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  consider  anything 
more  than  these  laws  themselves;  but,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
intellectual  and  also  moral  beings,  we  are  capable  not  only 
of  considering  the  laws,  but  also  the  attributes,  of  the 
Creator  from  whom  such  laws  Are  the  emanations.  As 
everything  which  we  oan  know  teaches  a  lesson  concerning 
God ;  if  we  connect  that  lesson  with  everything  we  learn, 
everything  will  be  resplendent  with  the  attributes  of  Deity. 
By  using,  la  this  manner,  the  knowledge  which  is  every- 
where spread  before  us,  we  shall  habitually  cultivate  a 
devout  temper  of  mind.  Thus,  **  the  heavens  will  declare 
unto  us  the  glorv  of  God,  and  the  firmament  will  show  His 
handy  work  f  tnus,  "  day  unto  day  will  utter  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  show  ftith  knowledge  qf  Him.  * — Way- 
land. 

TamH  appears  the  brighter,  and  acquires  a  new  lustre,  by 
«  fiee  ana  candid  examination;  but  falsehood  hides  its 
head*  and  disappears,  like  the  night  fleeing  before  the 
rising  son. — ^Tuckbe. 


THI  VALL8  OV  THII  PASSUC. 

Iir  a  wild,  tranquil  vale,  ftinged  with  forests  of  green, 
Where  nature  had  fiiahioned  a  soft,  sylvan  scoie, 
The  retreat  of  the  ring-dove,  the  haunt  of  the  deer^ 
Passaic  in  silence  jdiX&i  gentle  and  dear. 

No  grandeur  of  prospect  astonished  the  sight. 
No  abruptness  sublime  mingled  awe  with  delight ; 
Here  the  wild  flow*ret  blossomed^  the  elm  proudly  wavers 
And  pure  was  the  current  the  green  bank  that  laved* 

But  the  spirit  that  ruled  o*er  the  thick  tangled  wood, 
And  deep  in  its  gloom  fixed  his  murky  abode, 
Who  loved  the  wild  scene  that  the  whirlwinds  defbrm. 
And  gloried  in  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  storm  i 

All  flushed  from  the  tumult  of  battle  he  came, 
Where  the  red  men  encountered  the  children  of  flame, 
While  the  noise  of  the  war-whoop  still  rang  la  his  ears. 
And  the  fresh  bleeding  scalp  as  a  trophy  he  bears : 

With  a  glanee  of  disgust  he  the  landscape  surveyed, 
With  its  fragrant  wild  flowers,  its  wide  waving  shade  i-^ 
Where  Passaic  meanders  through  margins  of  green, 
8o  transparent  its  waters,  its  surface  serene. 

He  rived  the  green  hills,  the  wild  woods  he  laid  low ; 
He  taught-  the  pure  stream  in  rough  channels  to  flow ; 
He  rent  the  rude  rock,  the  steep  precipice  gave. 
And  hurled  down  the  chasm  the  thundering  wave. 

CountleM  moons  have  since  rolled  in  the  long  lapse  of 

time,— 
Cultivation  has  softened  those  features  sublime ; 
The  axe  of  the  white  man  has  lightened  the  shade, 
And  dispelled  the  deep  gloom  of  the  thicketed  glade. 

But  the  stranger  sUll  gases,  with  wondering  eye, 
On  the  rooks  rudely  torn,  and  groves  mounted  on  high  { 
Still  loves  en  tho  olifi^  dizzy  borders  to  roam, 
Where  t)ie  torrent  leaps  headlong  embosomed  in  foam. 

WASHlWGTOIf   IaVIN&« 


Tni  snbieet  of  Meteorolosry  in  all  ages  and  countries,  has 
attracted  the  espselal  attention  of  mankind.  In  ruder  states 
of  societv,  empirical  prognostics,  founded  on  the  aspect  of 
the  clouds,  on  the  movements  of  animals,  and  on  other  inci* 
dental  occurrences,  formed  the  study  of  those  who  pretended 
to  a  foreknowledge  of  the  weather,  while  electrical  pheno- 
mena were  objects  of  superstitious  awe.  In  modem  times, 
much  of  this  wonder  and  uncertainty  has  been  removed.' 

Tilt:  gloom  or  the  clearness  of  tjie  air ;  the  mists  and  tM 
halos  of  a  stormy  sky ;  the  restlessness  and  clamour  ef 
animals,  &c.,  are  now  referred  simplv  to  that  overcharge 
of  moisture,  and  to  that  unequal  distnbution  of  electricitv. 
which  precede  a  foil  of  rain.  Nay,  the  very  thunderbrnt 
has  been  arrested  in  its  course,  and,  being  no  longer  aa 
object  of  amasement,  has  been  divested  of  half  its  terrors* 

But  is  this  advance  in  knowledge  calculated  to  lessen  euf 
veneration  for  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  or  to  derogatf 
from  His  wisdom  and  His  power  ?  On  the  contrary,  cures? 
timate  of  both  must  be  greatly  increased.  Of  the  Deitfi 
infinite  as  he  is.  and  dwelling  in  infinity,  we,  finite  beingSj 
can  form  no  conception.  What  little,  therefore,  we  caa 
know  of  Him,  we  know  nearly  altogether  from  His  works. 
Consequently,  whoever  has  most  studied  His  works,  will  be 
most  qualified — nay,  will  be  alone  qualified,  to  form  an  adsr 
quate  conception  of  Him.  Thus,  to  measure,  to  weigh,  te 
estimate,  to  deduce,  may  be  considered  as  Uie  noble|( 
privileges  ei\joyed  by  man ;  for  only  by  these  operations,  ia 
he  enabled  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  Maker,  and  to  traoe 
his  great  designs.  Instructed  by  these  operations,  he  sees 
and  appreciates  the  wisdom  and  the  power,  the  justioe  and 
the  benevolence,  that  reign  throughout  creation;  he  dq 
longer  gazes  on  the  sky  with  stupid  wonder ;  nor  dreaol 
the  thunderbolt,  as  manifesting  the  wrath  of  a  vengefu} 
Deity. 

[pBOUT^t  Bridgtwater  TrMtiM.] 


Faction  is  the  excess  and  the  abuse  of  partjr— it  begtet 
when  the  first  idea  of  private  interest,  preferred  to  piiblie 
good,  gets  fitting  in  the  heart.  It  is  always  dangereus* 
yet  always  contemptible ;  and  in  vain  would  the  neo  wh^ 
engage  m  it  hide  their  designs— their  seoret  prayer  ^ 
••  Havoc    do    thf   werst%"— Gwmki?ivi^   w^   '^'^^ 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
No,ni. 
Stbinobd  Inbtruiiintb.  Harps  anii  Lyres. 
Thr  moat  ancient  strioged  iMtramenta,  whose  form 
ii  known,  RTC  tboM  of  the  ancient  Egyptiana ;  among 
these  the  Harp  stands  pre-eminent  One  of  the  moat 
celebrated  representations  of  an  Egyptian  harp  ia 
that  shown  in  the  engraving;  it  is  called  the  Theban 


harp,  and  is  figoied  fnm  a  punting  discovered  by 
Bmt.e  daring  his  travels  in  Egypt.  The  existence 
of  this  painting  waa  for  some  time  donbted,  bnt 
the  researches  of  later  travellen  have  confirmed  his 
account. 

It  was  fbond  in  one  of  the  excavations  in  the 
tnoontains  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  called  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  already  described  *.  The  particular  cavern, 
vherein  it  was  diacorered,  ia  described  as  that  in 
which  the  famous  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  British 
Mnaeam,  was  placed. 

In  the  entntnce-chamber,  whirh  leads  sloping  g 
down  into  the  chamber  where  is  the  aaroophagui,  ther 
two  paneb,  one  on  each  tide  on  that  of  the  right  ia  ihs 
flgure  at  the  Scarabttvs  Thebttiau,  sappowd  to  have  been 
the  hieroglf  phie  of  immortality ;  on  the  left  is  the  orocodilo, 
fixing  on  the  Apia  ■-■•-■- 
the  waves ;  these 
worked  in  the  stucco  itselt 

Thi«  is  a  mffieient  indication  of  the  grotto  to  thoie  who 
may  be  inclined  to  exatnine  it  again.  At  the  end  of  the 
nassage  on  the  left  band,  is  the  picture  of  a  man  playinir 
en  the  bsrp,  painted  in  fl«KO  and  quite  entire.  He  ia  clad 
in  a  habit  made  like  a  shirt,  such  as  the  women  still  i 
in  Abyuinia,  and  the  men  in  I3ubia.  This  aeems  ti 
white  linen  or  muslin,  with  narrow  stripes  of  red. 
nachea  down  to  the  andes,  his  feet  are  without  sandals  and 
bare,  hia  neck  and  arma  are  atao  bare. 

If  we  allow  the  performer'a  stature  to  be  about  five  feet 

ten  inches,  then  we  may  compute  the  harp,  in  ita  extreme 

length,  to  be  somstbing  loss  than  six  feet  and  a  half;  it 

seems  to  support  itself  on  ita  foot  or  base,  and  needs  only 

•  8es  SaturdoM  liiif»int,  Vol,  VIII.i  p.  ST. 


the  performer's  guidance  to  keep 
it  stead;  i  it  haa  thirteen  stringi. 

The  back  part  ia  the  sounding- 
board,  composed  of  four  thin  pieces 
of  wood,  joined  together  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  so  that  as  the  lenetb  of 
the  string  increases,  the  width  of 
the  sounding-board  increases  in 
proponion.  Besides  the  elegance 
of  its  outward  form,  we  must 
observe,  likewise,  how  nearly  it 
approached  to  a  perfect  instru- 
ment; for  it  wanted  only  two  itringa 
of  having  two  full  octavea  in  com- 
pasa.  I  look  upon  this  instrument, 
then,  as  the  Theban  harp  before 
and  at  the  time  of  Sesostns. 


Fig.  2  is  the  form  of  an  Egyptian  barp  of  a  more 
simple  construction,  with  only  four  strings. 

Among  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  we  find 
lepreaentationa  of  stringed  inatmments  resembling 
the  harp,  bnt  nothing  equal  in  beauty  of  form  to 
the  famous  Egyptian  harp  we  have  already  described. 

Fig.  3  is  the  remuns  of  an  ancient  Irish  harp,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Cnmona   Brien  Boromph. 


The  Welsh  barps  appear  to  have  been  of  three  dif. 
ferent  descriptions ;  namely,  the  nngle  harp,  with 
only  one  string  to  each  note,— the  dtmile  harp,  with  two, 
— and  the  tr^  harp,  (that  shown  at  fig.  4,)  with  three 
stringa.  The  harp  waa 
of  very  high  antiquity 
in  Britain :  it  was  a  fa- 
vonrite  instrument  with 
onr  Saxon  ancestors  j 
and  the  celebrated  Al- 
fted  entered  the  Danish 
camp  disguised  as  a 
harper.  The  same  de- 
ception was  practised  by 
several  Danish  chieft  in 
the  camp  of  Athelstan, 
the  Saxon.  An  old  poet 
who  wrote  in  pr^se  of 
this  instmment,  declares 
it  to  be  an  instmment 
too  good  to  be  profaned 
in  taverns,  and  places 
of  that  kind,  saying, 
"  that  it  should  be  used 
by    knights,     esquires, 

clerks,  persons  of  rank,  weub  vamx  naar. 

and  ladies  with  plnmp  and  beautiful  hands,  and  that 
ita  courteous  and  gentle  sonnds  shonld  be  beard  onljr 
by  the  elegant  and  good." 
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In  modem  times^  no  nations  have  been  more 
famous  for  their  harps  and  harpers,  than  the  Welsh 
and  Irish.  The  harpers  of  Britain  were  formerly 
admitted  to  the  banquets  of  kings  and  nobles: 
their  emplojrment  was  to  sing  or  recite  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  patrons,  accompanying  themselves  on 
the  harp :  by  degrees,  the  manners  of  courts  became 
too  refined  for  their  rude  minstrelsy,  and  the  harper 
became  a  wandering  minstrel,  subsisting  on  the 
casual  charity  of  the  comn^unity.  This  fallen  con- 
dition is  thus  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott»  in  his 
Lay  of  the  La»t  Minstrel: — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 
The  minstrel  was  infinn  and  old. 
His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  tnf$ 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  cbiy  > 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 
Who  sanr  of  Border  chivalry. 
For,  well-a-day '.  their  date  was  fled; 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more,  on  prancioc  palfrey  borne. 
He  carolled,  fight  as  lark  at  mom ; 
Mo  longer  courted  and  caressed. 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 
He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
The  unpremeditated  lay : 
Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone  i 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart's  throne. 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 
*  He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door ; 

And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

The  Lyre  was  a  famous  instrument  among  the 
ancient  Greeks^  by  whom  the  invention  of  it  was 
ascribed  to  their  most  celebrated  deities.  The  in- 
vention, or  rather  discovery,  of  this  instrument,  has 
Deen  thus  told  by  ApoUodortts  :-— 

»*i-*-  The  Nile,  after  having  overflowed  the 

whole  country  of  Egypt,  when  it  returned 
within  its  natural  bounds,  left  on  the  shore 
a  great  number  of  dead  animals  of  various 
kinds,  and  among  the  rest  a  tortoise,  the 
flesh  of  which  being  dried  and  wasted  by 
the  sun,  nothing  was  left  within  the  shell 
but  sinews  and  cartilages ;  and  thene  being 
braced  and  contracted  from  their  dryness, 
were  rendered  sonorous.  Mercury,  iu  walk- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  happening 
to  strike  his  foot  sgainst  this  tortoise,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  sound  it  produced,  that  it 
suggested  to  him  the  first  idea  of  a  lyre, 
which  he  afterwards  constracted  in  the  form 
of  a  tortoise,  and  strung  it  with  the  dried 
sinews  of  dead  animals. 

Fig.  5  is  a  very  ancient  Grecian  lyre,  or  tatudo. 


THK   WINTER  TRATELLKR* 

Ck>D  help  thee,  Traveller/  on  thy  joumey  far; 
The  wind  is  bitter  ke6n, — the  snow  overlays 
The  hidden  {nts,  and  dangerous  hollow  ways, 

And  darkness  will  involve  thee.    No  kind  star 

To>night  will  guide  thee,  Traveller,— -and  the  war 
Of  winds  and  elements  on  thy  head  will  breaks 
And  in  thy  agonizing  car  the  shriek 

Of  spirits  howling  in  their  stormy  car 

Will  often  lage  i^paUing — I  portend 
A  dismal  night — and  on  my  wakeful  bed 
Thoughts,  lYaveller,  of  thee  will  fill  my  head, 

And  him  who  tides  where  wind  and  waves  contend. 
And  strives,  rude  cradled  on  the  seas,  to  guide 
His  lonely  bark  through  the  tempestuous  tida 

KiaxE  White. 


POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

No.  IV. 
MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NURSERY. 


A  coif  STAMT  governance  of  our  speech,  aooording  to  duty 
and  rMuon^  is  a  high  instance  and  a  special  arffoment  of  a 
ttkOffoiighlj  sinoeze  and  solid  goodness.— Dr^  1.  Baerow. 


I 


Jack  the  Giant-killer. 

From  Tom  Hickathrift  and  Thor,  we  proceed  to  the 
renowned  Jack  the  Giant- killer,  in  whose  me- 
moirs may  be  discovered  an  indubitable  resemblance 
to  the  fictions  of  the  Edda  *  of  the  Northern  nations. 
Jack,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  English  story,  "  having 
got  a  little  money,  travelled  into  Flintshire,  and  came 
to  a  large  honse  in  a  lonesome  place ;  and,  by  reason 
of  his  present  necessity,  he  took  courage  to  knock  at 
the  gate,  when,  to  his  amazement,  there  came  forth  a 
monstrons  giant  with  two  heads ;  yet  he  did  not  seem 
so  fiery  as  the  former  giants, /or  he  was  a  Welsh 
giant."  This  Welsh  giant  was  rendered  less  *'  fiery** 
than  he  would  natnrally  have  been,  in  consequence  of 
'*  breakfasting/'  as  the  story  goes,  "  on  a  great  bowl 
of  hasty-pudding,"  instead  of  keeping  to  the  warm 
invigorating  national  dish,  toasted  cheese.  To  this 
low  feeding  may  also  be  attributed  the  want  of  sagacity 
which  enabled  Jack  "  to  outwit  him,"  notwithstanding 
his  two  heads.  The  history  states  that  Jack  un- 
dressed himself,  and  as  the  giant  was  walking  towards 
another  apartment.  Jack  heard  him  say  to  himself :— - 

Though  here  yon  lodge  with  me  to  nighty 
Yon  shall  not  see  the  morning  light. 
My  club  shall  dash  yonr  brains  out,  qnite. 

'*  Say  yon  so  ?  (says  Jack ;)  is  that  one  of  yonr  Welsh 
tricks?  I  hope  to  be  as  cunning  as  you."  Then 
getting  out  of  bed,  he  found  a  thick  billet,  and  laid 
it  in  the  bed  in  his  stead,  and  hid  himself  in  a  dark 
comer  of  the  rboin.  In  the  dead  time  of  the  night 
came  the  giant  with  his  club,  and  stmck  aevml 
blows  on  the  beii  where  Jack  had  artfully  laid  the 
billet,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  room,  ''sup« 
posing,"  as  the  romance  writer  observes  with  empha- 
tical  simplicity,  ''that  he  had  broken  all  Jack's 
bones.  In  the-  morning  early.  Jack  came  to  thank 
the  giant  for  his  lodging.  '  Oh !'  said  he,  '  how 
have  you  rested,— did  you  not  see  anything  last  night  ?' 
— '  No,*  said  Jack, '  but  a  rat  gave  me  three  or  four 
slaps  with  his  tail.*  ** 

To  this  adventure,  though  the  scene  of  action  is 
placed  in  Flintshire  by  the  English  writer,  we  find  a 
parallel  in  the  device  of  the  Northern  giant  Skrimner, 
when  he  and  Thor  journeyed  to  Skrimner's  castle  of 
Utgaard,  and  which  is  related  at  large  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Edda  of  Snorro.  At  midnight,  the 
mighty  son  of  the  earth  laid  himself  to  sleep  beneath 
an  oak,  and  snored  aloud.  Thor,  the  giant-killer,  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  his  unsuspicious  companion, 
and  struck  him  with  his  tremendous  hammer. 
*  Hath  a  leaf  fallett  upon  me  from  the  tree  ?  "  inquired 
the  giant.  He  soon  slept  again,  and  "  snored,"  as 
the  Edda  says,  "as  loudly  as  if  it  had  thundered 
in  the  forest.**  Thor  struck  the  giant  again,  and,  as 
he  thought,  the  hammer  made  a  mortal  indention  in 
his  forehead.  '*  What  is  the- matter?'*  quoth  Skrimner ; 
"hath  an  acorn  fallen  on  my  head?'*     A  third  time 

*  The  Edda  was  a  system  of  the  ancient  Icelandic  or  Runic  my- 
thology, containing  many  curious  particulars  of  the  Uieoloej,  philo- 
sophy, and  mannen  of  the  Northern  nations,  or  Scandmavians. 
chiefly  derived  from  their  ancestors,  who,  in  earlier  days,  migrated 
from  Asia.  From  these  sources,  as  has  been  already  ohserved,  our 
British  and  Saxon  ancestors  derived  much  of  the  materials  which, 
in  process  of  time,  and  by  transmission,  were  converted  into  the 

Kpular  tales  and  fictions  now  under  consideration.  The  ancient 
ok,  properly  called  ThB  Edda,  consisted  of  two  parts ;  the  first 
being  a  brief  system  of  mythology ;  and  the  second  contained 
poetry  only,  and  was  called  Sealda,  or  Poetics ;  the  national  poets 
were  called  ScaUU.  This  Edda  was  composed  by  Soemuncl  the 
LMmed,who  was  bom  in  Iceland,  about  1067,  and  was  hence 
called  7m  Edda  of  Sotmund,  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean 
afterwards,  this  Edda  was  abridged,  and  rendered  more  intelligible 
and  popular  by  Snorro,  whose  Terrion  wae  called,  after  him,  Tfte 
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the  potent  giant  snored,  and  a  third  time  did  the 
hammer  descend,  "with  huge  two-handed  sway/* 
and  with  such  force,  that  Thor  weened  the  iron  had 
hurled  itself  in  Skrimner'a  temple.  '*  Methinks,'* 
qnoth  Skrimner,  rubhing  his  cheek,  "  some  moss  hath 
faUen  o%  my  face,'*  Thor  might  well  be  amazed  at 
the  escape  of  the  giant :  but  Skrimner,  acting  exactly 
like  Jack,  had  outwitted  his  enemy,  by  placing  an 
immense  rock  on  the  leafy  couch  where  Thor  sup- 
posed he  was  sleeping,  and  which  received  the  blows 
of  the  hammer  in  his  stead. 

The  fictions  of  the  Norths  and,  indeed,  those  of  the 
East  also,  are  no  less  distinguishable  in  the  robbery 
which  Jack,  who^  after  all,  was  an  unprincipled  young 
dog,  committed  on  a  simple  young  cousin  of  his,  "  a 
huge  and  monstrous  giant  having  three  heads,  and  who 
could  beat  five  hundred  men  in  armour.**  Jack  ter- 
rified his  three-headed  cousin  out  of  his  wits,  by  telling 
him  that  the  king*s  son  was  coming.  "  This  is  heavy 
news.  Indeed,**  quoth  the  giant,  '^  but  I  have  a  large 
vault  underground,  where  I  will  run  and  hide  my- 
self." In  the  morning,  when  Jack  let  his  cousin  out 
of  the  hole,  he  asked  what  he  should  give  him  for 
his  care,  seeing  thai  his  castle  was  not  demolished. 
"  Why/*  answered  Jack,  "  I  desire  nothing  but  your 
old  ruUy  sword,  the  coat  in  the  closet,  and  the  cap,  and 
the  shoes  which  you  keep  at  the  bed*s  head.*'  "  Thou 
shalt  have  them  with  all  mine  heart,**  said  the  giant, 
''  as  a  just  TCward  for  thy  kindness  in  protecting  me 
from  the  king*a  son,  and  be  sure  that  thou  carefully 
keepest  them  for  my  sake  i  for  they  are  things  of 
excellent  nee  i  the  coat  will  keep  you  invisible,  the  cap 
will  furnish  you  with  knowMge,  the  sword  cuts 
asunder  whatever  ifou  strike,  and  the  shoes  are  of 
swtrawrdiwarff  swiftness.*' 

Every  one  of  these  wonderful  articles  (the  ooat,  the 
cap,  and  the  shoes,)  have  been  purloined  out  of  the 
great  Northern  treasury,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to 
explain  in  what  manner  Jack*s  cousin,  the  giant  with 
three  heads,  became  possessed  of  them.  The  coat  is,  in 
fact,  the  magic  garment  known  in  ancient  German  as 
the  nebel'kappe,  or  cloud-coat,  fabled  to  belong  to  king 
Aiberichi  and  the  other  dwarfs  of  the.  Teutonic  cycle  of 
romance,  who,  clad  therein,  could  walk  invisible.  To 
them  also  belongs  the  tarn-hut,  or  hat  of  darkness, 
possessing  the  same  virtue.  Velerit,  the  cunning 
smith  of  the  Edda  of  Soemund,  wrought  Jack's 
"sword  of  sharpness,'*  which  in  the  Welkina  Saga 
bears  the  name  of  Bdlmung,  So  keen  was  its  edge« 
that  when  Velerit  cleft  his  rival  Almilius  through  the 
middle  with  the  wondrous  weapon,  it  seemed  merely 
to  Almilius  as  though  cold  water  had  glided  down 
him,  "  Shake  thyself,'*  said  Velerit.  Almilius  shook 
himself,  andj  so  says  the  veritable  history,  fell  dead 
in  two  halves,  one  on  each  side  of  his  chair. 

Jack's  shoes  ^f  swiftness  were  once  worn  by  Loke 
when  he  escaped  from  Valhalla.  In  the  Calmuck 
romance  of  Ssidi  Kur,  the  chan  steals  a  similar  pair 
of  seven-league  boots  fkt>m  the  Tchadkurrs,  or  evil 
spirits,  by  means  of  the  cap  which  made  him  invisible, 
and  which  he  won  from  certain  quarrelling  children, 
or  dwarfs,  whom  he  encounters  in  the  forest. 

Are  these  mere  incidental  coincidences  between  the 
superstitions  and  fictions  of  the  followers  of  Buddha 
in  the  Bast,  and  those  of  Odin  in  the  North  ?  or  do 
they  not  rather  tend  to  prove  one  common  origin  for 
their  popular  fictions ) 

Jack  and  thi  BsAN-sTAtK. 
Ik  the  history  of  *'  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,'*  the  con* 
•istency  of  the  characters  is  finely  preserved.    The 

*  Uka,  teeerdinf  to  tbe  Edda,  19  an  evil  being,  the  c^umniator 
ei  the  j|o4e»  Uie  eruficer  ef  frandy  and  one  who  # ur^eaNe  all  other 
beings  in  tunning  and  perfidy. 


awfxd  distich  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Jette,  or  ^ttm, 
the  principal  agent  in  this  romance, 

Snouk  but,  snouk  ben, 

I  smell  the  smell  of  earthly  men, 

is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  fee-faw-fum  of  the  keent 
scented  anthropophagian  of  the  other.  The  beaur 
stalk,  "  the  top  whereof  when  Jack  looked  upward^ 
he  could  not  discern  it,  as  it  appeared  lost  in  the 
clouds,"  has  grown  in  fanciful  imitation  of  the  ash 
Ydrasil,  reaching,  according  to  the  Edda,  from  hell 
to  heaven.  As  to  the  beautiful  harp  which  "  played 
of  its  own  accord/'  and  which  Jack  stole  from  the 
giant,  we  must  find  a  parallel  for  it  in  the  wonderful 
harp  made  of  the  breast-bone  of  the  king's  daughter, 
and  which  sang  sweetly  to  the  miller,  "  Bennorie,  oh 
Bennorie,"  and  in  old  Dunstan's  harp,  which  sounded 
without  hands  when  hanging  in  the  vale. 

Before  we  dismiss  our  hero^  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  most  of  his  giants  rest  upon  good  authority :  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  Jaok*6  history  is  a  popular 
and  degraded  version  of  the  traditions  upon  which 
our  earliest  romances  are  founded,  "  The  Mount  of 
Cornwall,"  which  was  kept  by  a  large  and  monstrous 
giant,  is  St.  Michael's  Mount*)  and  the  giant  Cor- 
rooran,  whom  Jack  despatched  there,  and  who  was 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  about  three  yards  round,  is  the 
same  who  figures  in  the  ancient  romance  called  THt/an. 
It  was  by  killing  this  Cormoran  (the  Corinaus,  pro-i 
bably,  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Brut)  that 
Jack  acquired  his  triumphal  epithet  of  the  Giant- 
killer. 

In  order  that  students  of  British  gfgantology  may 
not  be  misled  on  their  researches,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
inform  them  that  they  must  take  great  care  not  to  con- 
found <'  the  History  of  Jack  and  the  GianttT  with  *'  the 
History  of  the  Giants."  These  works  difier  essen- 
tially  in  merit,  and,  although  the  latter  begins  with 
the  history  of  Goliath,  the  champion  of  the  Philistines, 
yet  the  adventures  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  and  particularly  all  those  which  relate  to  the 
giants  Trapsaca  and  Trandello,  are,  as  it  was  wittily 
observed  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  exceedingly  incredible. 

Friar  Rush, 
Or  rarer  occurrence  than  the  heroic  narratives  to 
which  our  attention  has  hitherto  been  directed,  is 
the  ''History  of  Friar  Rush."  The  Friar  was 
known  to  Reginald  Scott,  before  the  history  of  his 
pranks  was  published.  Scott  ranks  him  in  the  same 
category  with  Robin  Goodfellow  1  so  that  Robin  and 
the  Friar  are  alike  the  heroes  of  popular  and  tradition- 
ary tales;  There  is  an  auoient  Danish  poem  which 
treats  of  "  Brother  Rus,  how  he  did  service  as  cook 
and  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Baierom/'  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  story-book  and 
the  Danish  history  are  derived  from  one  common 
original,  well  known  on  the  Continent  in  times  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Danish  Rue  is 
made  to  travel  through  the  air  to  England,  where  he 
obtains  the  king's  daughttf.  Tliere  has  been  a  fair 
exchange  of  nursery-tales  between  Denmark  and 
England,  for  in  return  for  Brother  Rus,  we  gave 
them  the  "  History  of  Richard  Whittington,"  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  whose  life  has  been  translated  into 
Danish,  and  whpse  good  fortune  is  now  .as  well 
known  in  Bergen  and  Drontheim  as  in  his  own  native 
Codkney-land.  Puss  has  thus  sailed  half  round  the 
world,  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Northern  Sea, 

Nicholas  Howleglass. 
This  hero  stands  as  the  formidable  leader  of  a  meny^ 
troop :  Tom  TraiK,  the  son-in-law  of  Mother  Winter^ 

*  Sm  Saturday  Afa^aiiiu,  Vol,  y.,  |>,  6^ 
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Tom  Stitch,  the  tailor;  and  Tom  Long^  the  carrier 
of  the  men  of  Gotham,  follow  in  his  train,  whose 
penny  ''histories,"  all  imitated  from  his  "mcnrye 
Jcste,**  are  not  now  to  he  had.  They  all  belong  to 
the  ancient,  and  noble,  and  widely-dispersed  family 
of  Tom  Fool,  which  obtained  such  pre-eminence  and 
dignity  throughout  all  Christendom. 

It  were  long  to  detail  all  the  fearful  jokes,  which 
sometimes  brought  the  knave  to  the  gallows,  3ret  saved 
him  from  the  halter.  He  was  buried  with  his  coffin 
standing  on  one  end,  at  Mollen,  near  Lubeck :  and 
there  may  be  seen  his  grave-stone  under  the  great 
lime-tree  in  the  church-yard ;  and  his  rebus,  to  wit, 
an  owl  and  a  looking-glass,  cut  upon  the  stone. 
Ullenapraigd,  as  he  is  called  in  German,  has  almost 
made  the  tour  of  Europe.  His  life  waslBrst  published 
In  the  Nether  Saxon  dialect  in  1483. 

Simon  Simple. 

Simon  Simple*s  misfortunes  are  such  as  as  are  inci- 
dent to  all  the  human  race,  since  they  arose  "  from 
his  wife  Margery's  cruelty,  which  began  the  very 
morning  after  their  marriage  ;'*  and  we  therefore  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  for  a 
Teutonic  or  Northern  original  of  this  once  popular 
book. 


A  PORTUGUESE  HEATH  AND  VALLEY. 

We  were  now  in  Spring,— the  most  delightful  season 
of  the  Portuguese  year.  To  the  lover  of  natural 
beauty,  a  Portuguese  heath  is^  at  that  time,  a  scene 
of  indescribable  interest;  at  least,  in  those  happy 
spots  where  the  peculiarly  favourable  nature  of  the 
soil  permits  the  developement  of  its  buried  treasures. 
Through  such  a  scene  we  passed :  the  earth  was  then 
clad  in  its  richest  apparel  $  besides  the  rosemary,  the 
juniper,  the  myrtle,  the  lavender,  and  a  thousand 
bulbous  plants  disclosing  their  thousand  beauties, — 
the  ericas,  umbellata,  and  australis,  with  their  bril- 
liant deep-red  blossoms,  and  the  various  cisti,  some 
yellow,  some  of  a  rosy  tint,  some  white  as  snow,  and 
others  streaked  with  purple,  embroidered  the  plain 
with  their  variegated  and  delightful  hues.  The  very 
insects,  disporting  over  those  beautiful  wastes,  were 
marked  by  the  same  rich  and  decided  colouring  :  the 
deep-blue  of  the  butterfly  was  not  surpassed  by  its 
own  azure  heaven ;  and  the  emerald-green  of  some 
species  of  the  scarabaeus  tribe  seemed  fresh  from  the 
colouring  Of  their  Almighty  artist.  In  short,  a  com- 
mon character  of  grace  and  beauty,  distinguished 
almost  every  object  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 

In  gazing  on  that  scene,  how  strongly  did  I  feel 
that  the  great  Author  of  those  natural  treasures  is 
not  more  to  be  marvelled  at  in  the  awful  assemblage 
of  worlds  which  he  has  placed  around  us,  than  in 
those  minute  and  sometimes  almost  microscopic 
glories  which  he  has  spread  in  such  harmonious  pro- 
fusion at  our  feet.  But  those  varied  beauties  that 
occasionally  charm  the  eye  on  a  Portuguese  heath, 
and  keep  alive  every  faculty  of  perception,  are  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  great  wastes  of  Alentejo. 

The  granite  region,  and  the  limestone  strata,  so 
often  productive  of  a  beauteous  vegetation,  are  limited 
in  extent;  the  sandstone  and  the  slate  more  fre- 
quently prevail,  and  then  the  traveller  may  pass  for 
hours  together,  through  motfntain-defiles  and  over 
plains,  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  the 
tall  and  unvarying  cistus-ladaniferus ;  and  yet  the 
graceful  form  of  this  plant, — its  green,  glistering 
leaves, — its  large,  white,  sleepy -looking  flowers  heavily 
spotted  with  purple,  meeting  the  sight  in  every  direc- 
tion, are  not  without  their  influence  on  the  mind , 


There  is  a  fascination  in  the  gorgeous  monotony  and 
universal  stillness  of  the  scene,  in  the  solemn  splen- 
dour of  the  never-clouded  sun  and  sky,  and  in  the 
heavy  and  almost  enervating  fragrance  with  which 
that  all-prevailing  cistus  loads  the  air. 

Insensibly  affected  by  these  circumstances,  the 
mind,  having  no  scope  for  active  observation,  and 
perhaps  pleased  to  retire  for  a  moment  into  a  world 
of  its  own»  involuntarily  falls  into  that  dreamy  state, 
half-pleasing  and  half-melancholy,  in  which  fairy 
visions  arise  unbidden,  in  which  the  fancy  sports 
while  the  Judgment  sleeps,  and  thoughts  trace  each 
other  through  the  half-unconscious  brain,  without 
effect,  and  almost  without  connexion. 

I  confess  I  had  fallen  into  this  kind  of  unprofitable 
revery,  under  the  lulling  influence  of  the  great  cistus 
wastes  through  which  I  had  been  travelling,  but  a 
glorious  scene  of  living  though  inanimate  beauty  was 
at  hand,  springing  up  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
lovely  itselfr  but  still  more  lovely  from  the  fbrca  of 
contrast,  affording  ample  matter  for  observation  and 
interest,  renewing  my  energies,  and  like  the  sua,  at 
once  dispelling  every  mist  from  my  mind ;  for  now, 
leaving  the  slate  soil  and  the  cistus  mountain,  we 
entered  that  glorious  valley  of  Menebique.  It  is, 
indeed,  eminently  beautiful  i  the  vegetation  in  the 
valley  is  most  luxuriant,  and  refreshed  by  streams  of 
the  clearest  water.  Upon  their  banks,  the  rhododen- 
dron grows  profusely  amid  the  lotus,  the  Jonquil, 
and  many  varieties  of  the  scilla,  while  the  hills  above 
are  covered  with  chestnuts  of  an  immense  growth, 
and  orange-trees  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  Uieir 
golden  fruits.  However,  I  did  not  see  this  valley  to  its 
utmost  advantage,  as  the  scenery  was  then  deprived 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  the  chestnut  woods  being 
only  partially  in  leaf. Portugal  and  Gallicieu 


Thbrs  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  everything,  as 
the  Frenchman  said,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  best  way  of 
blowing  out  a  candle;  and  nothing  in  the  world  shows 
greater  diversity  of  eharacter  and  disposition,  than  at- 
tending a  sick-bed.  Every  affection  of  the  heart  is  then 
called  forth,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  fortitude  and 
prudence,  to  impart  that  comfort  and  support  to  tlie  sufferer, 
which  we  often  require  at  the  same  time  ourselves.  Few 
are  capable  of  entirely  neglecting  those  who  need  their 
care ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fewer  sull  can  give  all  the 
consolation  that  might  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion, 
because  there  is  such  a  perpetual  danger  of  officiousness, 
and  still  more  of  being  ostentatious  in  conferring  attention 
on  those  whose  situation  obliges  them  to  be  under  incessant 
obligations.  A  mind  of  true  delicacy  will  carefully  screen 
from  observation  all  the  labour  and  care  which  her  attend- 
ance occasions,  while  the  fretfulness  of  pain  and  dependence 
may  be  a  continual  trial  to  the  temper,  in  causing  peevish < 
ness  and  misrepresentations  from  those  whom  it  is  the  first 
object  of  solicitude  to  relieve  and  comfort. — Sinclair's 
Modem  AccompUshmenU* 

Thb  affections  which  bind  a  man  to  the  place  of  his  birth 
are  essential  in  his  nature,  and  follow  the  same  law  as  that 
which  governs  every  innate  feeling.  They  are  implanted 
in  his  bosom  along  with  life,  and  are  modified  by  every 
circumstance  which  he  encounters  fVom  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  existence.  The  sentiment  which,  in  the 
breast  of  any  one  man,  is  an  instinctive  fondness  for  the 
spot  where  he  dnw  his  early  breath,  beoomes*  by  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  and  the  formation  of  society,  a  more 
enlarged  feeling,  and  expands  into  the  n(rf>le  passion  of 
patriotism.  Tm  love  of  countrv,  the  love  of  the  village 
where  we  were  bom,  of  the  field  which  we  first  pressed 
with  our  tender  footsteps,  of  the  hillock  which  we  first 
climbed,  are  the  same  affection,  only  the  latter  belongs  lo 
each  of  us  separately ;  the  fiist  can  tie  known  but  by  men 
united  into  masses.  It  is  founded  upon  every  advantace 
which  a  nation  is  supposed  to  possess,  and  is  increased  by 
every  improvement  which  it  is  supposed  to  receive.^—- 
CnxifXTiz,  on  NaHtmal  Chamckrn 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  VIII. 


The  Lihe  Tree. 
Ths  Ltnie,  if  snfiered  to  grov  onclitiped,  is  ratlier  a 
handsome  tree,  butit  is  more  frequently  seen  planted 
in  rows,  and  forming  avenues  in  gentlemen's  parks, 
or  employed  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun  in  public 
walks  and. promenades.  Its  wood  is  peculiarly  white, 
and  is  employed  by  carvers  and  turners,  on  account 
of  its  close  texture  and  easy  working.  Of  late  years, 
since  the  art  of  carving  in  wood  has  fallen  somewhat 
ioto  dianse,  the  wood  of  the  lime-tree  has  been  con- 
sidered of  less  moment,  though,  a  few  years  back, 
fasbioD  again  brought  it  into  vogne  for  a  short  time, 
ia  the  manufacture  of  fire-screens,  and  work-boxes 
for  ladies.    Evelyn  says. 

Even  the  coarseit  membrene,  or  ilirets  of  the  tree,  betwist 
the  bark  and  the  main  body,  they  now  tviit  into  but 
ropes*;  bciides,  the  truncheons  tnake  a  fur  better  coal  for 
gunpovder  than  that  of  aider  itself,  and  the  oxtraordinsry 
cuidour  (lehilenus}  and  lightness  has  dignified  it  above 
all  the  woods  of  our  forest,  in  the  hands  of  the  right 
honourable  the  whit^-stave  officers  of  his  Majesty's  sourt. 

Gibbons,  the  celebrated  carver  in  wood,  usnally 
employed  this  wood  for  his  finer  works :  of  these, 
perhaps,  the  finest  specimens  are  at  Chatsworth,  in 
Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  the  Dake  of  Devonshire. 
They  consist  of  flowers,  fruit,  game,  nets,  and  on 
the  pannelling  of  the  walls,  and  the  execution  is  quite 
wonderful  It  was  said  by  Walpole,  of  Gibbons, 
"  that  be  was  the  first  artist  who  gave  to  wood  the 
loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  to- 
gether the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with 
a  tree  disorder  natural  to  each  other." 

There  are  six  European  species,  besides  several 
American,  particularly  the  TVfia  Americana,  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  the  bass-wood  or  broad- 
leaved  lime.  It  is  found  in  Canada,  but  is  more 
fi«qaent  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

*  The  Buaii  DUts,  so  much  used  ia  pukinf ,  and  lo  well  sud 
BstricMJtlr  knoirn  to  (sidtnten,  are  fonaed  of  in»  innsi  buk. 


In  a  good  son  it  grows  to  abotit  four  feet  ui  diametor, 

and  rises  to  the  ndght  of  eighty  feet  Ihe  wood  ia 
white  and  tender,  and  used  in  the  manulactiire  of 
panncis  for  dooss  and  carriages. 

The  Lime  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripe  about  the  end  of  October ;  but  the  slow  growth 
of  all  seedlings  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  makes 
it  more  advantageous  to  raise  them  from  layers  which 
are  to  be  obtained  from  »tooU,  or  mother-plants,  cnt 
dose  to  the  gronnd.  The  small  shoots  that  proceed 
from  these  roots  may  be  laid  either  in  Spring  or 
Autumn ;  Autumn  is  by  far  the  most  prrferable  sea- 
son :  these  are  to  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  layers  of  the  elm  already  described. 

The  Lime-tree  is  a  most  rapid  growing  tree,  and 
has  a  singular  advantage  over  most  others ;  namely, 
a  tree  of  considerable  size  may  be  transplanted  with 
as  mnch  safety  as  a  small  seedling. 

A  decoction  of  the  flowers  of  the  Ume  have  been 
used  in  medicine  ss  an  antispasmodic,  and,  it  is  aaid, 
with  cunstderable  effect. 


At  Yetter,  in  Haddingtonshire,  there  is  a  Lime< 
tree,  which  at  one  foot  from  the  gronnd  measures 
about  fourteen  feet  in  girth,  and  at  six  fieet  op  aboat 
twelve  feet.  At  Gordon  Castle  there  is  anoUier  fiop 
qwcimen,  which  forms  a  beautiful  shady  canopy. 

The  Lime  at  Moor  Park,  flgnred  by  Stmtt,  is 
twenty-three  feet  three  inches  in  girth  at  the  ground, 
and  Uurows  out  nineteen  large  branches  of  eight  feet 
each  in  girth,  to  the  distance  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet ;  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
contains  by  measurement  875  feet  of  good  timber. 
At  Cohham  Faric  there  is  a  Lime  ninety  feet  in  height^ 
but  it  does  not  contain  so  mnch  wood  as  that  last 
mentioned 

It  is  said  that  the  first  two  Lime-trees  were  planted 
in  England  in  1590,  and  are  still  growing  at  Halsted, 
in  Kent.  But  some  believe  that  they  were  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Romans. 


not  a  high  station,  or  a  low  one,  great  endowments  of 
mind,  or  moderate,  that  mislead  us.  It  is  the  want  of  that 
balance  of  mind,  which  ii  ragulatsd  by  rdigioui  principles, 
and  a  good  disposition. — Gilpim. 
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SEGOYIX,    IN    SPAIN. 


Tbk  cit7  of  S^ovia  ia  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name  in  £e  aocient  kingdom  of  Old  Castile  in 
Spain.  It  is  the  ancient  Segovia,  a  Celtiberiaa  city 
embellished  hjr  Trajan;  its  name  not  having  been 
changed :  it  stands  on  a  hill,  of  which  the  Everma 
waten  the  base.  The  Arabic  gate,  and  the  Alcazar, 
an  old  castle  flanked  with  turrets,  aad  bnitt  on  a 
precipitous  rock,  may  still  give  the  stranger  some 
notion  of  the  flonrishing  state  of  Segovia  nnder  the 
Moorish  domination.  But  these  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  with  the 
work  of  Trajan,  the  aqnedoct  with  a  double  range  of 
arcades,  by  which  water  has  been  conveyed  into  the 
town  for  seventeen  hundred  years :  it  consists  of  109 
arches,  the  largest  nearly  90  feet  in  height,  from  the 
ground  to  the  conduit,  and  the  length  of  the  space 
which  they  cover  exceeds  2530  feet.  If  Trajan  raised 
a  structure  so  costly,  it  may  readily  be  admitted  that 
S^ovia,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  much  more  important 
place  than  it  is  at  present.  Other  works  of  past 
days  still  serve  to  recall  the  ancient  splendour  of  the 
towiii  but  sumptuous  temples  have  given  way  to 
time,  or  the  more  destructive  efforts  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  finest  modem  edifice  in  the 
city:  it  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  iti 
demi-gothic  style  aimoances  the  period  of  the  n- 

TobX. 


generation  of  art.  The  styles  of  different  periods  are 
united  in  the  Alcazar,  and  the  interior  is  not  tha 
least  curious  part  of  the  building.  The  principal 
staircase  is  constructed  in  the  best  taste ;  most  of  the 
apartments  are  adorned  with  carved  work  and  gilt 
wood.  In  the  largest  hall  is  contained  a  collection 
of  wooden  statues,  representing  the  kings  of  Ovieda 
Leon,  and  Castille,  Irom  Fabila  the  First,  who  reigned 
in  the  eighth  century,  to  the  time  of  Queen  Joan, 
anmamed  the  Foolish,  the  mother  of  Charles  tha 
Fifth.  The  Cid,  and  bis  famous  horse  Babicio,  are 
also  represented:  and  there  is,  too,  the  real  or  sup- 
posed saddle  of  the  same  courser,  which  contributed 
more  than  once  to  the  victories  of  its  master.  The 
pupils  in  the  royal  school  of  artillery,  founded  by 
Charles  the  Third,  now  meet  in  this  ancient  edifice. 
The  city  was  formerly  well  known  for  its  cloth,  and 
it  still  possesses  a  great  many  looms,  four  fullers' 
mills,  and  three  large  washing -places  for  wool. 

The  Cid  mentioned  above,  but  whose  real  name 
was  Rodriguez  Diaz  de  Bivar,  was  horn  at  Burgos 
alwut  the  year  1040.  He  attained  great  distinction  in 
the  intestine  wars  that  for  a  long  period  desolated  the 
country  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Moorisli 
empire.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  knighthood,  by  Ferdinand  the  Tiittf 
King  of  Leon  and  CastUle.    Aftex  takiti^  ^^)^  ^a. 
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cieveval  intM^ine  ^wan^  he  gave  ofifence  to  Alphonso 
tUe'Fifth>  and  was  banished  from  the  council  of  the 
ihonarch.  He  then  left  Castille»  taking  with  him 
many  of  his  relations  and  friends^  but  he  continued 
active  in  the  service  of  his  king. 

Five  Moorish  kings  (chiefs)  having  united  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  ravaging  the  province  of 
Rioja,  Rodriguez  went  out  to  meet  them«  accompanied 
by  his  friends  and  followers  :  having  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  he  imposed  tribute  on  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Castille.  Being  recalled  to  the 
court  he  received  the  Moorish  deputies  in  the  presence 
of  Alphonso,  who  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  el  Seid, 
which  in  the  Moorish  language  means  lord:  from  this 
circumstance  he  obtained  the  name  of  The  Cid.  At 
the  siege  of  Toledo  in  1086^  he  contributed  materially 
to  the  capture  of  the  city.  He  was  again,  however, 
banished  from  the  court,  notwithstanding  his  services, 
the  king  never  having  forgiven  him  his  first  offence. 
This  was  a  proposal  he  made  to  the  rest  of  the 
nobles,  by  which  Alphonso  was  obliged,  at  his  coro- 
nation, to  swear  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  murder 
of  die  last  king,  his  own  brother :  this  ceremony  con- 
cluded by  the  Cid  calling  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  all  perjurers. 

During  this  second  exile  he  continued  his  enter- 
prises a^nst  the  Moors,  and  obtained  many  signal 
victories  over  them.  After  the  death  of  Hiaja,  the 
Moprish  king  of  Toledo,  the  Cid  made  himself  master 
of  the  city,  and  established  himself  there  along  with 
his  companions  in  arms,  in  1094.  Here,  although 
he  acted  with  sovereign  authority,  he  refuised  to  take 
the  title  of  king,  and  acknowledged  himself  as  tri- 
butary to  the  king  of  Castille.  He  died  at  Valencia 
in  1099,  This,  it  appears,  is  the  thie  history  of  this 
celebrated  roan,  whose  exploits  have  formed  the 
foundation  for  many  fabulous  and  romantic  tales. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BOOKS. 
Thbrk  is  a  useful  and  agreeable  acquaintance  whom 
we  take  up  occasionally,  and  set  aside  when  we  aire 
tired.  Our  eyes  are  engaged  by  his  narratives,  to 
which  our  ears  are  spami  the  trouble  of  listening, 
the  which  makes  him  an  agreeable  companion  to  tfa« 
indolent  and  the  dull  of  hearing.  He  bears  reproaches 
with  apathy,  and  approbation  with  indifference ;  and 
when  he  gives  advice,  which  by  the  by  he  seldom 
does  unless  we  look  for  it,  he  does  it  in  so  general  a 
manner,  that  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  he  means 
somebody  else,  and  are  spared  the  pain  of  blushing. 
After  he  becomes  a  favourite,  he  appears  in  a  soiled 
and  tattered  surtout,  which  in  full  dress  is  generally 
of  red,  or  blue,  or  brown  leather.  He  never  asks  for 
refreshment,  nor  does  he  accept  of  any  if  offered 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  often  dissuades  us  from 
eating  and  drinking  to  excess.  The  fire  has  been 
fatal  to  many  of  his  family  at  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Buda,  Peking,  Susa,  and  other  cities,  as  we  learn 
from  history  -,  yet  he  does  not  like  to  be  too  far  from 
it^  as  his  constitution  is  injured  by  the  damp.  He 
continues  with  discernment  where  he  is  made  wel- 
come, whether  from  congeniality  of  disposition,  or 
willingness  on  our  part  to  attend  to  his  admonitions. 
This  is  a  good  symptom,  for  neither  ftiends  nor  books 
are  to  be  always  chosen  like  pieces  of  music,  from 
their  being  in  harmony  with  our  feelings,  but  some- 
times from  their  discordance  or  habit  of  correcting 
them.  A  person  is  known  by  his  books,  is  a  common 
remark  ;  and  the  acquaintance  alluded  to  is  a  boor. 
Having  been  accustomed,  if  I  may  resume  the  figure, 
tb  pass  some  hours  in  the  week,  I  may  say  most 
days,  hi  his  society,  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  his 


history,  as  I  have  learned  it  from  himself  in  different 
languages. 

Pausanias^  relates  that  a  book  by  Hasted*  was 
written  on  leaves  of  lead,  and  Herodotus*  mentibns 
the  use  of  skins  by  the  lonians  when  papyrus  was 
scarce,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  wrote  on  pa* 
pyrus,  or  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  "  reeds  of 
Egypt*  which  grew  by  the  brooks."  Pliny*  saw,  in 
the  house  of  Pomponius  Secundus,  a  nobleman  and 
poet,  the  books  of  the  Gracchi  *,  written  with  their 
own  hands,  on  papyrus,  and  adds,  that  the  works  of 
Virgil*,  Cicero ^  and  Augustus  Cassar  were  written  on 
the  same  materials.  Pliny  mentions  linen  boc^,  and 
Virgil  alludes  to  books  that  were  made  of  the  inner 
rind  of  the  elm.  There  are  authorities  for  believing 
that  some  short  epistles  were  folded  up  without  a 
roller,  and  that  Homer  (who  wrote  about  900  b.c.,) 
alludes  to  a  tablet  of  this  kind.  I  may  here  also 
mention  the  waxen  hand-tablets  {pugillares)  of  the 
ancients,  inscribed  with  the  point  of  the  style  f,  and 
smoothed  with  its  flat  end;  iheir  common-place 
books ;  their  paper  of  the  rind  of  the  papyras ; 
their  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish  {,  or  lamp-black,  described 
by  Pliny  3  their  pens  mentioned  by  Juvenal*;  their 
reeds  for  writing;  and  the  pen-knives  and  scissors  of 
Byzantine  writers*. 

The  Roman  slaves  and  freedmen  sometimes  tran- 
scribed the  author's  ¥nriting,  or  wrote  from  his 
inditing,  according  to  Horace^*;  ''Gro  boy,  and  write 
this  qxiiqkly  in  the  book.**  It  may  be  inferred  from 
Cornelius  Nepos^^  that  the  slaves  of  Pomponius 
Atticjis  ^*  had  a  literary  education. 

The  Librarius  transcribed  manuscripts,  and  I  con- 
jecture that  he  sold  them.  We  read  that  Nileos " 
sold  the  libraries  of  Aristotle  **,  and  Theq[>hrastu8  **,  to 
Apellicon^*  of  Teios.  Polybius  alludes  to  the  sale  of 
his  own  works.  Perhaps,  too,  the  author  might 
occasionally  sell  his  own  writings.  The  word  fcir 
bookseller,  (bibliopola,}  is  as  old  as  Martial's'' 
Epigrams. 

>  Paiuanuui  was  the  snihor  of  a  History  of  Gieeoe ;  ho 
flonriahed  at  Rome,  a.  d.  170. 

'  An  old  Greek  poet,  who  wrote  on  affriedtore,  b.  a  WJ, 

'  Herodotos  was  the  father  of  Greek  history;  he  flooniBAiefl 
B.a  446. 

*  See  Saturday  MagoMine^  VoU  IV.,  p.  20a 

^  A  celebrated  writer  on  Natural  Hiatory  |  be  was  soiothered 
to  death  by  aabea  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesavius,  A.  n.  ^9, 

'  The  Gracchi  were  a  celebrated  political  family  of  Homey 
who  lired  b.c.  120. 

*  VixgU,  a  great  Roman  cpio  poet;  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Angnatus  Caaaar,  during  whose  reign  Christ  was  bom. 

7  Cicero  was  an  illustrious  orator,  statesman,  and  philosopher 
of  Rome ;  he  died  b.  c.  43. 

-f*  See  Saturday  Magtatine^  VoL  V.,  p.  61. 
X  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  p.  233. 

*  Jnyenal  was  m  Roman  satirist^  who  died  in  the  time  of 
Tiajan,  a.  d.  12a 

*  The  Byzantine  historians  were  writera  who  fionrislicd  at 
Constantinople,  after  the  seat  of  government  had  been  removed 
thither  by  Constantino  the  Great,  a.  n.  32a 

>^  Homoe  was  a  peat  lyric  poet,  who  first  wrote  lyrio  odes  in 
the  Latin  language  m  the  reifln  of  Augustus  Cssar. 

*^  Cornelius  Nepos  wrote  his  elegant  biographies  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus ;  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Cioero  and  Atticu^. 

>'  Pomponius  Attioos  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cieero.  He 
was  a  most  learned  man,'  and  an  exoellent  Greek  aelMrfar  ;  his 
reaidence  at  Athens  gained  him  the  name  of  Atticus. 

1'  A  Bcholar  well  known  for  possessing  all  the  writmgs  of 
Aristotle. 

^^  Aristotle  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  on  morsls 
and  natural  hiatory*  He  was  tutor  to  AJeiander  the  Giest^  and 
died  &  c.  322. 

**  A  pupil  of  Aristotle ;  he  wrote  on  some  subjects  in  natural 
history  and  morals ;  he  died  b.  c.  108. 

*'  A  philosopher  celebrated  for  his  possession  of  the  wmks  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus ;  be  died  b.  c.  86. 

17  Martial  was  a  celebrated  writer  of  epigrams.  He  was  ^ 
Spaniard  by  birth,  but  resided  principally  at  Rome:  he  ^ed  A,  ii^ 
104^  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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Tht  word  volmM  came  fVom  the  rolls  of  papyrus, 
which  were  rolled  upon  the  umbilicus,  or  rolling- stick. 
The  outer  part  of  the  volume,  which  was  exposed  to 
vkw^  (I  conclude  the  back  of  the  papyrus,)  was 
coloured  with  purple,  or  perhaps  red,  as  we  learn  from 
Ovid'^j  \f  the  subject  of  the  work  was  cheerful,  the 
title  was  written  in  red  letters,  and  suspended  from 
tlic  ecrmui,  or  ends  of  the  roller,  which  were  occa- 
sionally colunred.  The  volume  was  polished  with 
the  pumice-stone,  and  anointed  with  the  oil  of  cedar, 
and  placed  in  a  box  of  cypress-wood,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  moths. 

Fexhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  the 
volume  was  sealed,  to  enable,  the  property  to  be  as- 
certained by  the  author's  signet.     Some  thought,  and 
might  have  continued  to  think,  that  the  titles  of  these 
volumes  were  written  on  leather  covers  or  wrappers, 
buckled  round  the  volume  with   thongs ;    but  the 
existence  of  these  wrappers  or   thongs   cannot    be 
proved  from  any  classical  authority.     It  appears,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  a  painting  discovered  at  Hercu- 
lancum,  that  the  title  of  the  book  was  written  on  a 
label  suspended  from  the  ends  of  the  roUer.     This 
painting  represents  a  Muse  with  a  box,  perhaps  of 
cypress,  full  of  books  by  her  side,  placed  upright  in 
the  box,  with  the  labels  exposed  to  view.     This  box 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  inside  of  an  ancient  library, 
by  analogical  reasoning,  as  the  siee  of  Hercules  was 
guessed  at  in  ancient  times  by  the  length  of  his  foot. 
For  instance,  if  this  and  other  such  boxes  were 
placed  on  shelves  with  the  mouth  outwards,  and  the 
labels  hanging  down,  an  ancient  library  was  like  a 
registrar's  office,  in  which  the  rolls  of  vellum  or  records 
are  so  placed  with  the  title  of  the  records  hanging 
down,  and  in  this  case,  the  librarian  of  old  was  a  sort 
of  custos  rctuiorum,  or  keeper  of  the  rolls.     But  if 
the  mouth  was  placed  upwards,  and  the  box  was 
placed  on  a  shelf  with  one  of  the  sides  outwards,  or 
facing  the  room,  the  library  looked  something  like 
the  tiers  of  drawers  in  a  common  shop,  particularly 
if  the  contents  of  the  box  of  volumes  were  painted 
on  the  front.     The  position  may  be  conjectured  but 
cannot  be  proved  from  any  classical  author,  nor  from 
Toptscus,  Lipsius,  or  Lomeierus^  or  any  other  who 
has  written  on  libraries. 

The  Alexandrian  library  is  said  to  have  contained 
700,000  of  such  rolls  or  volumes,  great  and  small, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  immense  labour.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  ancient  libraries  with  their  rolls, 
whether  in  boxes,  or  lying  horizontally  with  their 
titles  dangling  down,  looked  so  handsome  as  modem 
libraries,  with  their  rows  of  weU-bound  books^  and 
their  titles  gilt  on  the  backs. 

It  may  h&  inferred  from  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
that  Roman  authors  used  to  read  their  compositions 
to  their  friends,  and  sometimes  to  their  flatterers  -, 
hut  books  approved  of  by  good  critics,  particularly 
Tarpa,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  were  admitted  into  the 
Palatine  library  founded  by  Augustus.  This  library 
was  afterwards  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  remains 
of  the  hooks  in  later  ages  are  said  to  have  been 
burned,  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First. 

The  custom  of  depositing  books  in  temples  is  of 
Asiatic  origin,  and  may  be  traced  in  Scripture.  By 
the  command  of  Moses,  "  the  Book  of  the  Law  was 
deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord;*' 
and,  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  "  the 
Levites  brought  up  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  to  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to  the  most 
holy  place,  even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim." 
It  ta  probftble  that  aU  the  books  of  Scripture  were 
deponted  in  the  same  holy  place.     Sanchoniatho, 

1*  JLtMxoMViQfomfilfis^itti^rfi^^ 


a  Phoenician  author,  is  stated  to  have  collected  tha 
materials  of  his  history  from  the  registers  of  the 
towns  and  temples  of  Phoenicia. 

But  all  the  books  placed  in  such  depositories  above 
ground  have  perished,  whilst  the  oldest  rolls  in  exist- 
ence have  been  preserved  under  ground,  viV.,  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  in  the  crypts  of  Thebes 
and  other  places  where  mummies  were  deposited. 
Hitherto  the  oldest  rolls  were  reckoned  Justinian's 
'*  Chart  of  Plenary  Security,"  (I  believe,  in  the  royal 
library  of  Paris,)  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible  at  Tours, 
mentioned  by  Montfaucon,  who  died  before  the 
discovery  of  the  treasures  of  antiquity  at  Herculaneum. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked.  When  and  why  were 
rolls  of  papyrus  laid  aside  for  the  stitched  books  ? 
It  is  related,  I  think,  in  the  life  of  Homer  ascribed 
to  Herodotus,  that  the  Iliad  was  originally  styled  a 
rhapsody.  If  this  word  literally  means  a  stitching 
of  odes  or  poems  together,  as  in  modem  bookbinding,* 
it  would  show  the  date  of  stitched  books,  which  for  the 
future  I  shall  call  books,  to  be  of  remote  antiquity.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Herculaneum  manuscripts  on  rolls 
of  pap3rrus,  show  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  that 
age  preferred  papyrus  to  parchment,  though  the  latter 
had  long  been  made  for  writing  at  Pergamus,  and 
doubtless  in  other  places ;  sheep  being  more  general 
than  paper-reeds.  The  Greek  Christians  of  the  Lower 
Empire  appear  to  me  to  be  the  first  who  made  books 
of  parchment,  instead  of  rolls  of  papyrus ;  whether 
it  was  that  papyrus  could  not  be  got  from  Alexandria, 
occupied  by  the  Saracens,  or  for  any  other  reason. 

Secondly.  A  book  should  "  look  its  part"  exter- 
nally, as  well  as  possess  internal  merit:  it  should  be 
large  enough  to  maintain  its  place  upon  the  shelf  by 
dint  of  weight,  according  to  Aristotle's  principle  of 
dignity  for  the  human  form,  namely,  magnitude 
without  impediment  to  activity.  Books  maintain 
their  place  in  libraries,  and  sometimes  are  admitted 
into  them  by  means  of  their  size,  as  well  as  their 
merit  Books  that  are  too  small  are  liable  to  be  over- 
looked, or  hidden  among  larger  books,  or  to  be  swept 
away  with  waste  paper  upon  trivial  occasions. 

Thirdly.  Books  are  not  so  liable  as  rolls  to  the 
humorous  objection  of  the  Greeks,  that  '*a  great 
book  is  a  great  evil,"  which  there  is  reason  to  think 
was  partly  owing  to  the  trouble  required  for  unrolling 
a  large  volume  of  papyrus,  in  order  to  read  it,  and 
for  rolling  it  at  the  other  end  as  it  was  read.  In  this 
sense  the  Iliad  itself  was  a  great  evil  or  inconvenience, 
and  so  was  the  Odyssey,  though  not  in  any  other, 
A  good  Cyclopedia  now-a-days  is  not  considered  a 
great  evil. 

But  rolls  were  not  entirely  laid  aside  after  books 
came  into  use,  for  we  find  that  the  Greeks  in  the 
middle  ages  had  rolls  of  parchment  called  Kontakia, 
wrapped  upon  a  stick  about  a  palm  in  length,  like 
the  classical  umbilicus.  Other  manuscripts  with  two 
rollers,  and  made  of  metal,  are  still  used  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  who  used  to  bring  to  Cambridge 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  written  on 
such  two-fold  Kontakia.  The  writing  was  elegant, 
whatever  was  its  accuracy  >  and  the  columns  or 
pages  were  divided  by  spaces,  and  were  parallel  to 
the  rollers.  We  read  that  "  when  Jehudi  had  read 
three  or  four  leaves,/  he  cut  the  roll  with  a  penknife 
and  cast  it  into  the  fire  until  the  roll  was  consumed." 
The  word  leaves  may  mean  columns,  as  a  roll  has  no 
leaves. 

The  Greeks  of  the  middle  age  had  books  of  cotton, 
which  they  call  Bombukine,  The  Latins  call  them 
Charta  Bombica,  and  the  Italians  Bombaccio. 

Manuscripts  were  frequently  erased  for  the  sake  of 
the  parchment^  in  the  twelfth^  thirteenth,  and  foi^** 
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teenth  centuries^  bat  the  cottonmannscripta  generally 
escaped.  Montfaucon  found  but  one  inatance  to  the 
contrary. 

The  lives  of  illustrious  Romans^  written  by  Fom- 
ponius,  are  said  to  have  had  their  portraits }  and  a 
manuscript  in  Colbert's  library,  of  the  date  of  1059> 
had  the  picture  of  the  Empress  Eudocia,  standing 
between  the  emperor  and  her  son  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus.  So  much  for  the  antiquity  of  pictures 
in  books. 

Before  we  mention  printed  hooks,  it  may  be  sum- 
marily observed,  that  some  ages  after  the  Christian  era, 
the  work  of  transcribing  was  partly  transferred  to  the 
cloister,  and  partly,  perhaps,  conducted  without  the 
pale  of  the  church.  In  short,  as  ecclesiastics  were  the 
most  learned  order  in  the  middle  ages,  we  find  that 
monks  and  others,  belonging  to  monasteries  and 
churches,  were  employed  in  composing,  copying,  and 
even  in  binding  and  stitching  books. 

There  was  a  writing-room  called  Scr^torium  in 
monasteries,  and  the  transcribers  were  sometimes  the 
feebler  monks,  who  ^'  were  considered  as  to  sleep, 
and  refreshments.*"  Such  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
proaching the  fire,  peihaps  in  the  haU  or  refectory, 
to  dry  their  parchments.  The  transcribers,  perhaps 
not  in  holy  orders,  were  called  Granunateu,  or  Scribes. 
The  Calligrapher  was  so  called  from  writing  well,  the 
Tachygrapher  from  writing  quickly,  the  Chyaographer 
from  writing  gilt  letters,  and  the  Cryptographer  from 
writing  secrets.  It  appears  from  Suidas  ^*,  that  seven 
quick  writers,  and  several  Calligraphers  were  sent 
to  Ambrosius,  a  fnend  of  Qrigen's*®,  to  transcribe. 
When  they  were  employed  in  another  person's  house, 
in  writing  elegant  copies,  they  sat  up  till  the  fourth 
watch.  Their  medicine  to  preserve  the  eyes,  or, 
perhaps,  heal  them  when  injured  by  writing,  was 
partly  made  of  salt,  and  from  its  supposed  exc^ence 
was  called  dodecathioM,  in  allusion  to  twdve  principal 
heathen  deities. 

The  invention  of  Cryptography,  (Mr  writing  secrets  *, 
is  ascribed  to  Mecsenas'^  but  it  is  probably  older  j 
and  being  serviceable  for  politicians  and  intriguers, 
it  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Julius  Cesar, 
by  changing  the  powers  of  letters,  as  putting  b 
for  a,  &c. 

The  Tahularius  wrote  or  copied  instruments  in  the 
Registry,  or  Talndarium ,  and  the  Notaries  wrote 
notes  of  things  which  concerned  the  public,  and  also 
authentic  copies  of  instruments.  But  there  are 
manuscripts  of  the  date  of  914,  which  have  the 
signature  of  Baanas,  Notary  to  Aretas,  of  Caesarea : 
hence  it  would  appear  that  Notaries,  in  time,  were 
employed  in  more  general  writing. 

After  the  writing  was  finished,  the  initials  of  chap- 
ters were  ornamented  by  the  Illuminator,  perhaps 
the  Chryaograpker,  or  worker  in  gold,  with  the  figures 
of  men,  birds,  fishes,  flowers,  or  other  fancy-work,  in 
blue,  or  white,  or  gold.  There  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  manuscripts  so  illuminated,  in  the  libraries  of 
most  of  the  cathedrals,  of  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  the  British  Museum,  the  King's  Library, 
and  in  those  of  many  individuals  of  rank,  taste,  and 
fortune. 

As  books  increased  by  time  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  labour  of  transcribing  them 
increased  also;  and  it  was  attempted  to  lighten  this 

^*  Snidtf,  a  leamtd  Gretk  l»xi«oirtBpher,  idio  flouriahsd  i.  o. 
1100. 

^  A  leMMd  GvMk  Mfhor  and  Cfaiistiaa  maHfr,  who  died 
A.D.  254. 

*^  The  prime  miiiister  of  AqgQStos  Cnte^  and  a  great  pakron 
f(  ioamsd  msD* 


labour,  by  the  substitution  of  small  letters  for  ci^itida. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  Greek  and  Latin 
capitals  and  small  letters,  that  Homer  and  Horace 
would  find  it  difficult  to  read,  without  instruction^ 
their  own  books  as  they  are  now  printed. 

Another  relief  was  the  system  of  abbreviation^  or 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  letters  into  one,  after 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  which  are  reckoned  the 
ages  of  elegant  Greek  writing.  Some  words  were 
gutted  of  tibeir  vowels,  like  oriental  writing,  and 
others  of  their  consonants,  so  that  writing  was  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  short  hand,  in  which  llie  beauty  of 
thought  and  composition  was  not  displayed  in  the 
best  light.  Politian"  and  Picus  of  Mirandula  used 
abbreviated  characters,  which  could  not  be  deciphered 
by  their  literary  executors. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  for  all  the  disadvantages 
of  transcribing  was  printing,  invented,  according  to 
some,  by  Guttemburg,  but,  according  to  others,  by 
John  Faust,  of  Mentz,  in  the  year  1450.  By  this 
art,  thousands  of  copies  can  be  struck  off  with  far 
greater  facility  than  formerly  a  very  few  could  be 
written. 

The  European  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  who  had 
hitherto  been  the  principal  guardians  and  transcribers 
of  sacred  and  secular  literature,  during  many  cen- 
turies, were,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  first  to  patronize 
printing.  Accordingly  they  introduced  it  early  into 
their  religious  houses  at  Subiaco,  Rome,  Tours,  Paris, 
Westminster,  Oxford,  and  other  cities. 

The  title  of  the  early  printed  books  was  generally 
to  be  gathered  from  the  subscription  at  the  end, 
which  was  similar  to  the  subscriptions  to  the  old 
monastic  manuscripts :  but  as  it  was  deemed  prefer- 
able that  the  title-page  should  precede  the  book, 
rather  than  the  book  the  title-page,  it  happened,  in 
time,  that  the  title-page  was  placed  first,  and  books 
came  to  be  printed,  bound  and  lettered,  in  the  present 
manner,  which  seems  to  have  reached  the  acm6  of 
elegance  and  convenience,  and  is  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  changed  for  any  other.  Nay,"  such  is  the 
beauty  of  modem  books,  that  rows  of  wooden  forms, 
cut  and  painted  to  resemble  books,  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  libraries  of  modem  times,  a  thing  unheard  of 
among  the  ancients. 

To  conclude  with  oriental  books.  In  Bootan  they 
make  good  paper  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  Deah: 
Tibetian  books  consist  of  narrow  leaves,  or  slips,  of 
the  fibrous  root  of  a  small  shrub.  The  letters  are 
printed  from  blocks  of  wood,  and  these  leaves  are 
enclosed  between  two  slips  of  wood,  which  make  the 
covers.  Printing,  in  Tibet,  is  confined  to  sacred 
subjects  and  learned  compositions,  by  the  influence 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  Chinese  print  from  blocks  of 
wood,  and  perhaps  they  introduced  the  art  into  Tibet. 

The  books  of  the  Hindoos  are  made  of  the  dried 
leaves,  called  oly,  of  the  tree  called  Palmyra.  The 
leaves  are  slips,  about  two  inches  broad.  The 
letters  are  written  with  an  iron  style,  and  are  lightly 
powdered  with  lamp-black.  These  leaves  are  pulled 
when  green,  and  preserve  their  verdure,  and  it  is 
said  that  insects  do  not  destroy  them.  The  Chinese 
books  are  shaped  like  those  of  Europe ;  the  covering 
is  of  white  paper,  or  straw-coloured  silk.  These 
books  have  a  slight  but  elegant  appearance. 

Thus  the  style  is  used  in  India,  and  the  leaf,  as  itk 
the  time  of  the  Sibyls,  is  a  real  leaf,  whence  the 
word  folio  was  derived.  In  China  and  Tibet,  there 
is  a  system  of  printing  which  differs  from  that  at' 
Europe.  G.  P.  T. 

"  Politiaa  and  Picas  were  two  sminent  sdiokts  of  Boms  % 
thev  lived  in  the  fifteenth  eeBtaiy,  in  the  lenTid  oC  Jeamhtti 
ni^  Jieo  the  T«ntii« 
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THB  STRAMDKD  BARK  AND  THB   LIFB-BOAT. 

Bhb  strikes,  nnd  she  reels,  and  her  liigli  towering  mast, 

Like  tlio  forest-oak,  bends  in  the  hnrricane-blast, 

And  tlio  billows,  whose  awfiil  tops  seen  in  the  clouds« 

Bash  high  o*er  the  wretohes  that  fiy  to  lier  shrouds* 

Agun  slie  hath  struck,  and  the  turbulent  air 

Is  filled  with  wild  honx>r,  and  slirieks  of  despair : 

Few  moments  must  free  her  from  breakers  and  Bpray> 

Or  entomb  them  in  ocean  for  ever  and  aye. 

Forsaken  her  helm,  that,  the  dork  waters  o*er, 

llad  oft  steered  her  safe  to  the  sheltering  slioro; 

And  her  beautiful  pennant,  that  streamed  ever  bright. 

Like  the  sunbeam  by  day,  and  a  meteor  by  night,  ^ 

Now  twines  round  her  topmast  (how  changed  since  the 

mom !) 
Or,  piecemeal,  the  sport  of  the  tempest,  is  torn. 
No  peal  of  alarm  was  dischai^ged  from  her  deck ; 
But  the  voice  of  despair  from  the  perishing  wreck 
Fonnd  an  edio  in  hearts,  that,  in  every  wUd  form, 
Have  enooontered  the  demon  that  yells  in  the  storm ; 
And  that  q>irit  which  makes  them  in  danger  more  brav^ 
Only  rose  with  the  scene ;  on  the  tempest-tost  wave 
They  launched  their  light  bark,  and,  in  gallant  array. 
Bashed  from  shore,  with  a  true  hearty  British  huzzas 
For,  £u*  as  the  eye  of  the  gazer  could  roam 
There  was  nothing  but  breakers  and  bUlows  of  foam ; 
One  moment  she  seemed  in  the  boiling  surge  lost. 
The  next,  we  beheld  her  still  struggling,  but  tost 
At  the  merdlees  power  of  the  deep  booming  sea ; 

But  still  forward  she  kept  on  her  perilous  track—- 
Oh,  sailor-boy  I  sailor-boy !  many  for  thee 

Are  the  sighs  and  the  tears  that  will«weloome  thee  back. 
Now  hig^  o*er  the  billows  majestic  she  rides, 
With  her  twelve  noble  rowers  all  lashed  to  her  sides ; 
.Bdax  not  one  effort— one  moment  may  save. 
Or  entomb  them  for  ever  beneath  the  dark  wave ; 
For,  hark!  the  last  cry  of  despair  is  ascending, 
As  shivering  they  cling  to  the  topmast,  and  rending 
The  heavens  with  their  putciy — one  effort,  one  more, 
And  *tiB  gained, — ^tike  a  thunder-dond,  burst  upon  shore 
The  gazers'  ^planse,  as  the  life-boat  steered  round  thenu 

But  niio  shall  describe  the  poor  rescued,  or  tell 
With  what  feelings  these  greater  than  conquerors  found 
them. 

As  half  naked,  half  dead,  from  the  rigging  they  fell ; 
Or  lifelessly  sunk  on  their  foreheads,  as  though 
The  last  torment  was  past — drained  the  last  cup  of  wo  ? 
And  now,  with  the  shipwrecked  and  destitute  crew. 
The  billows  are  foaming  around  them,  and  loud,  , 

Like  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  tempest-charged  doud 
Breaks  o'er  them  in  thunder ;  still  o*er  the  dark  sea 

They  posh  their  light  bark  in  its  perilous  track-* 
Ohy  sulor-boyt  sailor-boy!  numy  for  thee 

Are  the  sig^  and  the  tears  that  will  welcome  thee  back. 
The  sea-gull  flew  wildly  and  mournfully  round. 
As  if  on  the  deep  shoreless  ocean  she'd  found 
Some  ezilei^  condemned  o'er  the  wide  world  to  roam ; 
Then,  light  as  the  billow,  and  white  as  the  foam, 
Winged  her  way  on  the  breeze  to  her  tempest-rocked 

home. 
On  the  tiptoe  of  hope  and  of  fear  we  beheld, 
Ab  their  bark  through  the  billows  the  rowers  impelled ; 
But,  at  length,  in  smooth  water  we  saw  her  safe  moored, 
And  what  was  the  boon  for  the  danger  endured  ? 
Avannt,  selfish  hearts !  wluit  at  first  had  inspired    ' 
Brought  its  own  bright  reward,  all  the  boon  they  desired ; 
'Twas  enough  to  have  saved,  from  the  jaws  of  the  grave, 
Hearts  that  beat  like  their  own,  true,  undaunted,  and 
btBYa  Amok. 

Tn  Arab  lives  on  eoual  terms  with  his  steed*  Having 
no  other  habitation  tnan  a  tent,  himself,  his  wife  and 
fiunily,  his  mare  and  her  foal,  rest  peacefully  together ; 
and  little  children  are  often  seen  to  climb,  without  fear, 
upon  the  inoffensive  creatures,  which  permit  them  to  play 
with  and  to  caress  them  without  injury.  An  Arab  never 
beats,  bat  speaks  to  his  horse,  and  seems  to  hold  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  it;  while  the  faithftil  servant  evinces 
equal  attachment  to  its  master,  and  Is  so  tractable,  as 
readily  to  stop  at  that  master  s  bidding  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  rapid  course. — DomesHcaUd  AnimaU, 

Old  friends  are  best.  King  John  used  to  call  for  his  old 
•hoea;  they  were  easiest  for  his  feet. — Sxldxk. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  A  LOCOMOTITE 

ENGINE. 

Of  oil  the  creations  of  the  mechanist,  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  organized  living  animal  is  undoubtedly 
a  Locomotive  Engine. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  this  analogy, 
when  we  see  the  iron  limbs  of  the  machine  gathering 
their  strength,  and  hear  the  suppressed  heaving  of 
its  breath — ^the  huge  pulses  of  its  heart — ^beating 
quicker  and  quicker,  until  the  load  hooked  to  it — a 
burden  for  a  ship — ^is  borne  far  out  of  sight  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  *.  On  a  closer  examination,  this 
analogy  which  it  presents  of  animal  to  mechanical 
life,  becomes  yet  more  apparent. 

The  spark  of  life  giving  to  the  animal  its  active 
being,  and  extinguishing  it  in  death,  has  its  parallel 
in  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  life  of  the  ma- 
chine,— the  fire  lighted  in  its  furnace.  As  the  one 
must  be  fed,  and  from  its  food  renews  continually  its 
living  energy,  so  must  the  other.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  diet, — ^the  animal  is  carnivorous  or  grami- 
nivorous,— the  machine  is  carbonivorous ;  the  one 
lives  on  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth  in  a 
recent,  the  other  in  a  fossil  state.  Thus  fed  continu- 
ally, the  life  once  given  to  the  animal  continues  until 
its  joints,  and  sinews,  and  nerves ;  its  organs  of  di- 
gestion, deposition,  and  absorption,  are  accidentally 
deranged,  or  by  continual  use  worn  out.  And  so  of 
the  machine :  the  fire  once  lighted,  and  the  fuel 
whence  the  principle  of  its  active  being  renovates  itself 
being  supplied,  it  continues  its  state  of  mechanical 
activity  until  some  pipe  is  accidentally  burst,  or  some 
wheel  or  joint  broken,  or  until,  by  wear  and. tear,  the 
sides  of  its  furnace,  or  boiler,  or  ths  joints  and  thews 
of  the  engine,  are  disabled  from  performing  their 
respective  functions. 

The  food  of  the  animal  is  elaborated  in  its  stomach 
into  the  chyle,  which  contains  the  principle  of  its 
nourishment,  and  a  residuum;  whence,  as  it  passes 
through  the  intestines,  the  chyle  is  separated  and 
absorbed  into  the  lacteals,  and  thence  poured  into 
the  blood,  and  conveyed  through  the  infinite  ramifi- 
cations of  the  arterial  system,  until  the  living 
principle  and  the  nutritive  principle  are  eventually, 
by  some  inscrutable  means,  assimilated  from  it  into 
the  life  and  organization. 

And  so  the  ^el  of  the  machine  separates  itself  in 
the  furnace  (its  stomach),  into  the  heated  air  (the 
chyle  of  the  machine),  and  a  residuum  (of  cinders) ; 
and  the  heat  (the  living  principle),  passing  with  the 
air  through  a  system  of  pipes  (its  arterial  system), 
is  absorbed  into  the  water  of  the  boiler,  and  made 
immediately  to  operate  as  living  power,  through  the 
medium  of  the  steam- cylinder  and  piston  (the  great 
muscular  organ  of  the  machine),  whence,  by  the 
crank-rod  (die  great  sinew),  it  reaches  the  wheels 
(the  organs  of  locomotion — the  legs),  or  is  carried 
off  by  Uie  eccentric  to  manipulate  the  slide-valves, 
and  minister  to  the  vital  action  of  the  machine; 
having  in  both  these  respects  its  parallel,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  living  powers  of  the  animal  to 
its  organs  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion. 

There  is  here,  too,  another  parallel.  The  heated 
air  of  the  furnace  is  carried  through  the  water  of  the 
boiler  to  which  it  is  to  give  off  its  heat,  but  not  in  an 
undivided  channel;  it  is  made  to  pass  through  it  not 
by  one  great  tube,  but  by  a  great  number  of  small 
tubes;  because,  that  by  thus  dividing  it,  the  same 
quantity  of  air  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  much 

*  This  18  no  figure  of  speech :  it  h&s  beea  calculated  by  Smeaton, 
that  a  wind  such  as  would  be  called  a  high  wind,  does  not  travel  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  30  or  35  uilet  an  hoar,  and  a  scorm  or  tempest 
at  not  more  than  50  miles 
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greater  surface  of  the  metal,  and  of  the  water  which 
sarrounds  it,  than  it  could  if  it  were  not  divided, 
and  thus  a  much  more  complete  absorption  of  its 
heat  is  obtained.  Now,  precisely  analogous  to  this 
contrivance  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  the  vital 
principle  in  the  animal.  When  arrived  at  the  organ 
where  it  is  to  be  given  off,  the  artery  which  conveys 
it  branches  into  a  thousand  capillary  channels,  thus 
bearing  its  appropriate  nutrition  to  every  separate 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  infinitely  extending  the 
surface  of  absorption.  The  same,  too,  is  true  of  the 
veins  and  lymphatics ;  and  in  the  lungs,  where  the 
venous  blood  is  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  an 
extended  surface  of  air,  the  air  is  admitted,  not  into 
one  lai^e  cavity,  which  at  each  inspiration  is  encircled 
by  blood,  but  into  millions  of  minute  cavities,  en- 
closed each  by  a  slender  membranous  film,  round 
which  the  blood  rushes,  and  .which  is  pervious  to 
that  oxygenating  principle  whose  function  is  to 
convert  it  from  venous  to  arterial  blood, — these 
minute  cavities  having  in  their  aggregate  a  far  greater 
surface  of  absorption  than  a  single  cavity  of  the  same 
capacity  would  have. 

Here,  however,  the  parallel  ceases,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  mechanism  of  Nature  to  its  uses,  leaves 
an,  as  ever,  far  In  the  distance. 

The  organs  of  the  animal  elaborate  from  its  food 
as  well  the  principle  which  ministers  to  its  living 
energy,  as  another  which  continually  passes  into  the 
solid  state,  and  renovates  the  machine  itself,  supply- 
ing  the  place  of  those  other  portions  of  the  organic 
substance  of  it,  which  are  as  continually  taken  up 
and  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  the  lymphatics. 
That  the  parallel  should  in  this  respect  be  complete, 
between  the  engine  and  the  living  animal,  as  each 
working  part  of  the  former  wore  away,  either  by  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  machine,  or  by  any  unaccus- 
tomed cause,  so  solid  matter,  the  same  with  that  of 
which  that  part  is  comppsed,  whatever  it  may  be, 
whether  wood,  or  iron,  or  brass,  or  steel,  or  even  a 
leather  thong,  or  a  string,  or  the  oil  which  lubricates 
a  joint,  should  by  a  thousand  minute  channels  be 
ministered,  precisely  in  the  quantity  it.  which  it  is 
required,  to  keep  up  the  existing  form  and  use  of 
that  part.  Or  rather,  thus  connected  with  every 
'single  part  of  the  solid  organization  of  the  machine, 
'  there  should  be  two  systems  of  vessels  continually 
iA  a  state  of  activity, — the  one  in  carrying  away  the 
solid  substance  of  that  part,  and  the  other  in  supply- 
ing itj  this  system  of  absorption  and  deposition 
being  so  accurately  balanced  as  to  preserve  the  organ 
itself  under  all  circumstances  the  same. 

It  is  the  absence  of  this  principle  of  renovation  in 
the  machine  which  is  the  great  and  irremediable  fault 
in  it.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  although  it  is  put  on 
a  smooth,  hard,  iron  road,  supported  on  springs,  and 
made  with  every  precaution  against  the  wear  and 
tear  of  its  machinery ;  its  parts  are  becoming  con- 
tinually so  altered  in  their  forms,  its  heated  surfaces 
so  worn,  its  joints  so  loosened,  its  material  so 
warped  and  strained,  that  it  constantly  requires  to  be 
replaced  under  the  hands  of  the  workman,  and  so 
frequent  and  so  extensive  are  the  repairs  to  which  it 
is  subjected,  that  retaining  the  same  name,  it  be- 
comes from  time  to  time,  in  point  of  fact,  a  new 
machine,  and  is  reconstructed*. 

^  From  an  avenie  taken  in  respect  to  twenty-three  machines,  on 
the  Darlington  and  Stockton  railway »  it  appears  that  out  of  127 
days,  each  machine  was  06  days  under  repair,  working  only  61  days, 
Besides  this  sacrifice  of  time,  the  repairs  are  made  at  an  enormous 
expense  of  labour  and  materials.  Between  the  30th  of  June,  1833. 
and  the  31st  of  December,  1834,  there  were  paid  on  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  railroad,  for  materials  used  in  repairing  the  engines, 
£3755  3f.  Id.;  for  labour,  £5014  8i.  Id, ;  and  from  that  time  to 
June  30,  1834,  for  materials  £4140  19s.  6d.,  for  labour  £5432  8f.  8J. 
•-See  I>e  Pambour,  trait4  det  Mwhintt  Loooinvtivaf  Pf_9W« 


All  this  process  of  reconstmction,  which  intermpts 
the  functions  of  the  machine,  goes  on  in  the  full 
exercise  of  the  living  energies  of  the  anninal. 

The  locomotirc  organization  of  the  one  is  not  onljr 
thus  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  in  the 
quality  of  permanence  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions, but  yet  further  in  theur  adaptation  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  locomotion*  The  path 
of  the  machine  must  at  an  enormous  expense  of 
labour  be  made  straight,  smooth,  and  very  nearly 
horizontal.  There  is  no  provision  indiided  in  it 
adapted  to  that  broken  and  irregular  path  which 
the  natural  surface  of  the  earth  presents,  or  to  any 
considerable  ascent.  The  locomotive  powers  of  the 
animal,  on  the  contrary,  suit  themselyea  to  all  the 
varying  circumstances  of  his  condltkm  $  be  steps 
firmly  on  the  most  uneven  ground.  Aecording  as 
he  is  to  range  for  his  prey  oyer  a  wide^extended 
hunting-ground,  or  to  live  a  life  of  quiet  pastmrage, 
his  organization  is  adapted  to  speed  or  to  repose.  If 
his  dwelling-place  is  to  be  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
the  suppleness  of  his  limbs,  and  the  impervioosness 
of  his  skin,  fit  him  to  make  his  way  through  its  deep 
thickets,  or  he  has  strength  to  break  down  the  frees 
which  obstruct  his  way,  and  trample  the  underwood 
beneath  his  feet ;  or  is  his  food  to  be  sought  among 
^he  branches  of  a  tree,  he  can  ascend  its  perpendi- 
cular sides,  walk  suspended  beneath  its  branches,  or 
readily  spring  from  branch  to  branch,  or  from  tree 
to  tree. 

But  after  all,  the  greatest  contrast  is  in  this, 
that  the  machine  and  the  man  who  controls  it, — the 
engineer, — must  be  taken  together;  or  allowing  all 
the  imperfect  analogies  which  have  been  described  to 
obtain,  they  will  only  in  their  aggregate  constitute  a 
resemblance  to  the  animal— ma  mad.  Take  away 
the  engineer  from  the  machine,  and  it  will  roll  on 
until  it  dashes  itself  to  pieces,  or  beats  to  atoms  some- 
thing which  opposes  itself  to  its  fury,  or  until  its 
mechanical  life  dies  by  exhaustion  of  coals ;  but  it 
will  'answer  none  of  the  useful  purposes  for  which 
it  was  constructed,  and  will  be  unable  to  perpe- 
tuate its  own  living  power.  Not  so  the  living  ani- 
mal, it  lives  on,  ministering  continually  to  its  own 
living  power,  and  deporting  itself  instinctively  with  a 
discretion  suited  to  the  allotted  sphere  and  purposes 
of  its  existence. 

Now,  to  constitute  anjrthing  like  a  proximate  ana- 
logy to  this,  the  engine  and  engineer  must  be  taken 
together  and  necessarily  constituted  parts  of  one 
maclxine. 


As  I  walked  with  my  host  to  the  scene  of  action,  he  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  me  from  prosecuting  my  journey 
into  Alentejo,  a- district  never  very  safe  for  travellers,  hut 
at  that  time  peculiarly  dangerous,  from  the  great  political 
excitement  wnich  prevailed.  He  told  me  of  an  alarming 
inciden  that  had  once  befallen  him  in  travelling  through 
a  wild  and  uncultivated  part  of  that  province.  He  put  up 
one  evening  at  a  lonely  inn,  where  he  found  the  kitchen 
table  surrounded  by  a  party  of  ill-looking  men,  whom  he 
soon  recognised  to  bo  confederated  robbers,  by  their  appear- 
ance and  manner,  by  the  general  style  of  their  conver- 
sation, and  still  more  by  the  peculiar  connexion  which 
seemed  to  exist  between  them  and  the  master  of  the  house. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  gentleman  stopped  at  the  inn,  accom- 
panied by  his  servant,  and  mountea  on  a  fine  horse,  whose 
handsome  accoutrements  bespoke  the  rank  of  his  owner. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  my  informant  observed  his 
host  take  up  a  pair  of  pistols  belongings  to  the  stranger, 
and  extract  the  bullets.  Confirmed  in  his  worst  suspicions, 
he  cautiously  left  the  room,  and  lost  no  time  in  eileeting 
his  escape ;  and  he  assured  me,  that  he  had  afterwards 
reason  to  believe,  that  both  the  gentleman  and  his  servant 
perished  in  that  den  of  villains. 

[Portugal  and  GuKicia.] 
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OF  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  MAN. 
With  regard  to  the  means  by  which  Man  has 
acquired  and  maintained  his  ascendency,  it  may  be 
observed  that  these  means  are  quite  peculiar ;  and 
far  from  being  such^  as  at  first,  perhaps,  we  might 
deem  conducive  to  such  nH  object:  though  when 
once  known  and  understood^  the  beautiful  design 
and  harmony  they  evince,  immediately  become 
apparent. 

The  supremacy  of  man  has  not  been  the  result  of 
bis  own  personal  strength ;  nor  is  it  so  upheld.  On 
the  contrary,  many  animals  are  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  he  is :  while  few  of  his  size  are  natu- 
rally so  incapable  of  self-defence  3  or  during  so  long 
a  period  suffer  from  the  dependent  helplessness 
of  infancy,  and  of  old  age.  Neither  is  his  frame 
superior  in  external  adaptation  to  climate :  for  while 
nature  has  furnished  other  animals  with  clothing 
appropriate  to  the  temperature  in  which  they  live, 
Man  has  been  brought  into  being  absolutely  naked  j 
and,  moreover,  remains  so,  in  every  climate  he  inhabits, 
from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles.  Lastly,  the  pre- 
eminence of  Man  has  not  been  owing  to  his  more 
extensive  range  of  dietj  or  to  his  greater  ability  for 
assimilation :  for  though  Man  may  be  omnivorous  in 
one  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  not  omnivorous  accord- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  term  to  other  animals  : 
that  is  to  say,  Man  does  not  eat  indiscriminately  of 
every  kind  of  aliment,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
afforded  by  nature ;  for  even  in  his  rudest  condition, 
he  adopts  some  process  of  cookery.  How  then  has 
Man  gained  the  high  station  which  he  occupies  ?  The 
answer  is  simply — by  his  Reason. 

Man  has  been  created  a  reasonable  being;  and 
this  endowment  amply  compensates  to  him  for  the 
want  of  the  animal  requisites  of  strength — for  de- 
ficiency of  natural  covering — and  for  his  restricted 
ability  in  assimilating  his  food.  By  his  reason,  he  is 
enabled  to  command  the  strength  of  the  elephant; 
U)  choose  from  every  production  of  nature  whatever 
is  adapted  for  his  clothing,  and  thus  to  array  himself 
according  to  his  pleasure,  or  the  exigencies  of  the 
climate  in  which  he  resides;  to  extract  wholesome 
nourishment  from  the  most  unpromising,  even  from 
the  most  deleterious  articles.  There  was  no  necessity, 
therefore,  why  Man  should  himself  be  as  unwieldy 
as  an  elephant ;  or  be  encumbered  with  any  vesture 
that 'in  some  situations  might  be  oppressive;  or  be 
able  to  digest,  without  culinary  preparation,  any 
coarse  and  intractable  substances.  Thus,  mere 
animal  endowmepts  not  being  requisite,  the  Creator  s 
wisdom  has  been  displayed  in  another  manner,  and 
with  a  wider  scope.  In  furtherance  of  His  design, 
He  has  limited  the  bulk  of  the  human  species  to 
that  happy  medium,  combining  strength  with  con- 
venience ;  and  to  an  organization  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive in  the  highest  degree,  but  nevertheless  accom- 
dating,  He  has  superadded  a  form  at  once  peculiar, 
appropriate,  and  beautiful ! 

[PsouT*8  Briditwater  TriatiseJ] 

■I  ■     .11        '■■ 

As  a  man  can  never  be  truly  honest,  unless  he  be  religious, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  show  of  religion  a  man  may 
make,  he  cannot  be  truly  religious  in  God's  judgment,  un- 
less he  is  honest  in  his  conversation  towards  his  neighliour. 
—-Bishop  Mant. 


MATLOCK  HIGH  TOR,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Charity,  the  most  beauteous  and  lovely  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  is  not  confined  to  liberality  to  the  indigent,  or  relief 
to  the  distressed.  Though  we  do  more  than  *'  give  all  our 
^)ods  to  feed  the  poor,"  yet  we  may  be  destitute  of  charity. 
Our  hearts  may  still  be  devoid  of  love  to  God,  and  love  to 
man;  and  then  all  our  faith,  hope,  and  almsgiving  will 
*'  profit  us  nothing."— -SuKPHBao. 


The  manor  of  Matlock  lies  about  four  miles  north- 
east from  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire  *.  The  Derby- 
shire vales  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  extremely 
beautiful,  but  the  vale  of  Matlock  is  supposed  to 
surpass  them  all  in  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery. 

The  bold  and  romantic  steeps,  skirted  by  a  gorgeous 
covering  of  wood,  and  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  Der- 
went,  whose  waters  sometimes  glide  majestically  along, 
and  sometimes  flow  in  a  rapid  stream  over  ledges  and 
broken  masses  of  stone ;  the  frequent  changes  of  scene 
occasioned  by  the  winding  of  the  dale,  which  at  every  step 
varies  the  prospect  by  introdacing  new  objects ;  the  huge 
rocks,  in  some  places  bare  of  vegetation,  in  others  covered 
with  luxuriant  foliage;  here  piled  upon  each  other  »n 
immense  masses,  there  displaying  their  enormous  fronts, 
in  one  unbroken  perpendicular  mass;  and  the  sublimity 
and  picturesque  beauty,  exhibited  by  the  manifold  com- 
binations of  the  interesting  forms  congregated  near  this 
enchanting  spot,  can  never  be  adequately  depicted  by  the 
powers  of  language. 

Matlock  includes  under  one  name  the  village  of 
Matlock,  and  Matlock  Bath ;  the  village,  which  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  stands  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  river,  while  the  Bath,  of  more  recent 
origin,  is  on  the  western  margin.  The  manor  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  the  Ferrers 
family  5  it  was  afterwards  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  1628  it  was  granted  to  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  managed  by  trustees ;  at 
present  the  rights  of  the  manor  are  held  in  trust  by 
three  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

The  village  of  Matlock  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  per- 
sons employed  in  the  lead-mines  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton.  The  houses  are  principally  of 
stone,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  is  a  neat 
stone  bridge;  the  church  stands  on  a  most  romantic 
rock  at  some  little  distance.  On  an  eminence  some- 
what higher  up,  called  Riber  Hill,  are  the  remains  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  Druidical  altar ;  they  are 
called  Hirst  Stones. 

Matlock  Bath  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
village  J  but  until  its  warm  springs  were  brought  into 
notice,  its  situation,  although  beautiful  and  romantic, 
was  only  occupied  by  a  few  miners*  cabins.  These 
celebrated  warm  springs,  which  are  three  in  number, 
are  not  of  a  high  temperature,  the  thermometer  in 
the  bath  not  rising  higher  than  68^.  The  water  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Clifton  hot  wells,  both  in 
chemical  and  medicinal  properties.  The  first  of 
these  springs  was  discovered  about  the  year  1698, 
when  the  old  bath  was  formed  of  wood,  lined  with 
lead,  and  a  few  small  rooms  were  built  adjoining  the 
bath,  forming,  however,  but  a  poor  accommodation 
to  visiters.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  property 
having  changed  hands,  two  large  and  commodious 
buildings  were  erected,  with  stables  and  other  con- 
veniences, and  a  coach-road  formed  along  the  river- 
side from  Cromford.  A  second  spring  was  found  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  and  another  bath 
erected ;  and  at  a  still  later  period  a  third,  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  that  flrst  discovered, 
and  another  bath  and  lodging-house  built;  this  has, 
since  that  time,  been  turned  into  a  commodious  hotel : 
the  three  buildiings  are  called  the  old  bath,  the  new 
bath,  and  the  hotel.  All  the  hot  springs  issue  at  a 
height  of  from  about  fifteen  to  thirty  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  river. 

At  Buxton  baths,  which  are  in  the  same  county,  a 
very  charitable  and  useful  custom  prevails,  which, 
although  it  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  baths 
at  Matlock,  is  worth  noticing  -,  it  is  that  of  collecting 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Cavern  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  set 
Saturday  Mageunne,  Vol.  I.,  page  153. 
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the  .  ram^  of  \iitK  shilling  from  esoh-  vititer,  od  his 
■rrival,  Ifo  fem  A!  fund  for  tbe  poor  who  bare  resort 
tothA\t*tatv.'  in  1571  there  wu  a  fixed  r&te,  ac- 
cording to  the  <Ugiut7  of  the  visiter,  and  the  monejr 
raised  was  divided  equally  between  the  physician  and 
the  poor  bathers. 

Alway  piwjdod  th«  day  of  your  coming  thither  bee 
noted,  befora  you  enter  into  the  bathes,  and  the  day  of  your 
departure,  with  the  aountry  of  your  babilation,  condition, 
or  calling,  vilh  the  inflrmityes  or  cause  you  came  for,  in 
the  regysler  booiie  kept  of  the  warden  of  the  bath,  or  the 
jdiysition  that  there  ihair  be  appointed,  and  the  benefite 


every  ffior  3*.  Ad.,  every  tnigltl  6*.  8d.,  every  lord  and 
bartm  .10*.,  every  vicounl  13«.  4d.,  every  erle  20*.,  every 
rnarquei  30t.,  every  duke  3J.  10*.,  every  archbishop  St., 
every  biMhop  4D«..  every  judge  %0*.,  every  doctour  and 
tergoMt  ofjawe  l(U.,  every. cAiiiiiii:e/fer  and  ulier-barritter 
6t.  Bd,,  every  archdeacon,  prebendary,  and  ewum,  it.,  every 
im'niiier  12  pence,' every  docket  40s,  every  marquetieM  20»,, 
every  eounte*  \3».  id.,  every  baronet  lOi.,  every  lady  Si.  %d., 
e\eiy  gentlewoman  Sc,  and  al  for  the  treaaure  of  the  bath. 
To  tW  use  of  Ihe  poor,  that  only  for  help  do  come  thithar, 
tbe  one  halfe ;  Ibe  ether  to  the  pbyiition  for  bii  residence. 


In  the  tnidst  of  the  beautiful  scenery  wa^inve 
already  described,  ttic  fligk  Tot,  fepcMMed,  inAe 
engraving,  is  seen  roariDg  its  av^il  brow  d^  tk*I^ 
bank  of  the  river;  the  height  of  this  lofty  rock  is 
upwards  of  350  feeL  The  lower  part  is  covered  with 
small  trees  and  underwood,  hot  the  np[w  pnrt>  iqv 
fifty  or  sixty  yards,  is  one  broad  mass  of  n'dii«d  pel-- 
pettdicular  rock.  The  fragments  that  have  fallen 
from  this  eminence  form  the  bed  of  tbe  river,  wbidi 
flows  immediately  below,  over  a  broken  and  disjointed 
bed.  After  sudden  and  heavy  rains,  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  interest 
of  the  scene  proportionably  augmented. 

Immediately  opposite  the  High  Tor  is  a  hill  of  less 
steep  ascent,  but  of  greater  elevation,  called  Mattn 
Hilt,  a  pile  of  immense  crags,  it  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Heighit  o/Abrant,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  celebrated  place  of  that  name,  near  Qaebec : 
from  this  spot  the  view  ia  very  extenatre,  taking  in 
the  whole  of  the  dale  in  a  bird's-eye  view,*. 

*  See  an  iatcrMing  account  of  Eyam,  tad  iti  Oxteh,  anooc 
Ihe  Deibrthira  hilli,  in  the  Saiurdaj/  iSagaine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  129. 
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doPwmiiOEH,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  U 
a  well-built  city,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Zealand, 
which  ia  the  farfwt  Pf  t^e  eluste*  of  Ulanda  that  stretch 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  leave  only  three  narrow 

fiassages  (those  of  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the 
.itUe  Belt,)  by  which  ships  can  enteHntq  |t  from  the  North 
Sea.  In  the  UngMag^  of  the  country  tWn  wotropolU  i» 
called  KioftfnAavn,— ft  contrwted  fcrm  of  •  compound 
which  liiwrily  lignifle*  M^rehwl*'  tfwfn,  or  HarbQuri 
and  tWs  ^ppelUtTon  It  obtftin«d  itt  an  e^rly  period,  from 
being  wprt^d  to  by  pewoni  tngag«4  In  ooromerw.  It  l» 
a  regulwly-fortiaed  «fty.  being  proteQte4  w  th«  Una-i»4e 
by  a  connected  ehttin  pf  bMtiwim  end  »  feroftd  deep  ditoh. 
while  |owar4i  i}i«  MA  U  poiW«iiw  Mwerful  dwpces,  of 
whic^noitbe  UailfarmUleble  ftra.tnoio  oelebrated under 
the  m^ip9  of  the  Grown  Baiterlf  i« 

Thk  origin  of  W$  eity  l<  nimliftr  to  tbat  of  many  of  the 
great;  commercial  eitiM  oi^  northern  Rurope.  An  the 
eleventh  pentqry,  it  wfti  »eftrcely  rooro  than  *  flshmg- 
statiop,  and  consisted  of  Uttle  hut  ft  l^w  hutj.  In  lies, 
however,  the  hwQUP  Binhop  Axel,  or  Abialpn,  a  cele- 
brated chftracter  in  the  twelfth  century,. having  obtaiped^ 
grant  of  the  place  ftom  the  Oapl»h  sovereign,  fbrtified  the 
harbour,  ftwd.  on  a  small  neighbourinjr  i»^^n4.  huilt  a  castle 
which  lerved  to  defend  it  from  the  ftitftck^  of  the  numerous 
pirates  then  iufcetlui  the  BftUio.  The  ftdvftptage  of  these 
mea8^^e|was  soon  <5U;  Copenhftgen  Increased  quickly  m 
population  and  importance  i  ftpd  before  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  wa^  surrounded  with  rampart*  ftnd  cjitches,  Abont 

the  year  1 W4,  it  wb»  thought  worth>  to  receive  the  privileges 
of  a  towpf  (in4  et  length,  in  H4|,  becftme  ft  eity,  ftnd  the 

residepQe  of  the  Dftnisu  court. 

Copenhagen  ha«  frequently  experienoed  the  ml«efies  of 
war.  In  the  year  ia«3,  Fredericfc,  Duke  of  Ho|siein,  sup- 
porte4  by  ft  fleet  of  ihlpe  from  luheok,  invested  it.  end, 
after  a  close  siege  of  eeven  monthPi  eompuiled  the  Inhubit- 
anu  to  sMrrender,  end  in  ift3«  the  eity  underwent  ft  »imi|ar 
fkte,  amidst  the  troubles  arliing  from  the  disputed  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Penmftrk,  In  imbsequeni  times,  the 
constant  jealousy  exintinf  between  that  country  end  8wer 
den,  frequently  endangere4  the  sftfety  of  tbi4  capital,  ftnd 
expose4  ite  people  to  fire»t  iniurVf  Gharlea  Qustftvus 
blockaded  {t  in  the  early  pftrt  of  m  reign,  ftfrer  having 
accpmpH8ho4  the  bol4  end  dftrini  enterpri»e  of  marching 
his  whole  army  ftcroaa  the  I^ittle  Belt  to  the  iilund  of  f  unen, 
and  thence  to  ^eftland,  on  the  ice;  the  Penes  were  forced 
to  conclude  an  inglorloui  peace,  which,  however,  the 
Swedish  monarch  chese  soon  to  break*  In  the  war  which 
then  ensued,  the  siege  pf  Copenhagen  constitutes  a  promi- 
nent feature;  the  ei|y  wft*  vigorously  attacked  and  stormed 
by  the  Swedish  troops,  but  ell  their  eflbrts  were  rendered 
nnsuecess^l,  by  the  bravery  of  the  citisens  and  studenu. 

In  1700,  during  the  rotgu  of  Frederick  the  Fourth, 
Copenhagen  was  again  besieged  by  ft  Swedish  army,  under 
the  renowned  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  took  up  arms  to 
defend  hip  relative,  the  Duke  of  Ho^tein.  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Danish  monaroh,  The  inhabitants,  m  the 
absence  of  their  sovereign,  sent  deputies  to  ChaHos,  re* 
questing  that  he  would  not  bombard  their  town;  to  this 
request  he  consented  to  accede,  on  the  eondition  that  they 
gave  him  instantly  a  large  eum  of  money,  end  brought 
regularly  tp  bis  camp  ftH  kinds  of  prQV|sions,^ft>r  which, 
however,  he,  on  his  part,  engaged  tp  pay  punctually.  As 
soon  as  Frederick  {earned  that  hie  capitftl  wae  in  such 
imminent  dangeft  he  publu^hed  an  edict,  in  which  he 
promised  freedom  to  all  who,  in  any  part  of  hie  dominions, 
should  take  up  arms  against  the  $wedes.  Charley,  upon 
learning  this,  informed  the  Danish  monarch  that  he  only 
made  war,  to  oblige  his  mijesty  to  make  peace ;  and  that 
he  must  either  do  justice  to  the  Puke  of  Holsteiilf  or 
eubmit  to  have  his  capital  destroyed,  and  his  kingdom  laid 
waste  by  fire  and  sword.  Frederick  chose  the  fbrmer 
alternative,  and  quickly  concluded  a  peace.  From  this 
period  Copenhagen  enjoyed  uninterrupted  security,  until 
the  celebrated  attack  under  Lord  Nelson,  in  1801 ;  bpt  to 
this  event,  wliich  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs 


recorded  in  the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  gaUaot 
hero  by  whom  it  was  achieved,  we  must  devote  a  larger 
share  of  attention.  * 

THB  BATTLE  OV  COPENHAGEN. 

DuaiKo  the  turbulent  times  which  follovved  immediately 
upon  the  French  Revolution,  Denmark  remained  tranquil, 
refusing  to  engage  in  the  wars  which  convulsed  the  rest  of 
Sv^rope.  But  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  power  of  France  seemed  irresistible  on  the 
continent,  the  secret  inclinations  of  the  court  broke  ouU 
and  Denmark  united  with  Russia  and  Sweden  in  a  con- 
federacy, the  object  of  which  was  to  make  England  resign 
her  naval  rights.  Such  a  combination,  under  the  influence 
of  France,  would  soon  have  become  formidable  to  England, 
for  the  parties  to  it  possessed  ships  and  men,  and  all  the 
materials  of  a  powerful  opposition  to  her  maritime  supre- 
macy; the  British  cabinet,  therefore,  resolved  at  once  to 
crush  it.  A  heet  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Baltic  early 
ip  1801,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson  as  his  second 
in  command.  On  its  arrival  off  the  Sound,  much  precious 
time  was  wasted  in  futile  attempts  at  negotiation,  and  in 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to  force  that  passago 
in  spite  of  the  fortifications  which  lined  its  shores,  or  to 
attempt  an.  entry  by  the  Great  Belt.  Nelson  saw  the  evil 
of  this  delay ;  "  Liet  it  be  by  the  Sound,  by  the  Belt,  or  any- 
how/* cried  he,  "  only  lose  not  an  hour  !** 

At  lengthion  the  30th  of  March,  the  fleet  moved  into  the 
Sound,  Nelson  leading  the  van :  as  the  ships  passed  aloD^» 
they  kept  the  mid-channel  between  the  hostile  coasts,  all 
cleared  for  action;  but  the  Swedish  batteries  were  silent, 
so  that  they  were  enabled  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  guns 
on  the  Daniiih  shore,  and  pass  without  damage.  On  their 
arrival  off  Copenhagen,  the  enemy's  means  of  defence  were 
quickly  reconnoitred,  and  found  to  be  formidable ;  upwards 
of  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  upon  the 
Crown  Batteries  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  a  line 
of  twenty- five  two-deckers,  frigates,  and  floating  batteries, 
was  moored  across  its  mouth.  Nelson  offered  bis  scnices 
fgr  the  attack ;  they  were  accepted,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
gave  him  twelve  sail-of'-the-line,  and  all  the  smaller  craft, 
to  conduct  it  with.  The  channel  of  approach  was  little 
known,  and  extremely  intricate, — a  difliculty  which  the 
Danes  considered  insuperable.  But  Nelson  saw  with  his 
own  eye  the  soundings  made,  and  the  buoys  laid  down, 
boating  it  upon  this  exhausting  service  dav  and  night  till 
it  was  efiTected.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  2nd  of  April. 
It  began  at  five  minutes  after  ten ;  the  first  half  of  the 
squadron  was  engaged  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  by  half- 
past  eleven  the  action  became  general.  The  plan  of  attack 
had  been  complete;  but  its  execution  was  prevented  by 
several  untoward  accidents.  Three  of  the  ships  grounded ; 
and  owing  to  the  fears  of  the  masters  and  pilots,  the 
anchors  were  let  go  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a  cablets 
length  from  the  enemy.  Had  they  proceeded,  they  would 
have  deepened  their  water,  and  the  victory  would  have 
been  decided  in  half  the  time.  Nelson  was  extremely 
agitated  when  he  saw  his  force  thus  materially  weakened ; 
but  every  painful  thought  was  soon  lost  in  the  excitement 
of  actioi).  Of  all  the  engagements  in  which  he  had  borne 
a  part,  this,"  he  said,  was  the  most  terrible.  Three  hours 
had  elapsed,  end  the  enemy^s  fire  was  unslackened.  A 
shot  through  the  mainmast  knocked  a  few  .splinters  about 
the  admiral,  who  was  peeing  the  quarter-deck.  "It  is 
warm  work,*  he  observed  to  one  of  his  officers  with  a  smile, 
"  and  this  day  may  he  the  last  to  any  of  us  at  a  moment. 
But  merk  you  I"  edded  be  with  emotion,  stopping  short  at 
the  gangway,  <*  J  would  )iot  be  elsewhere  for  thousands.** 
About  tnie  Mnae,  the  si^nal-Ueutenant  called  out  that  No. 
19  (the  eigfiftl  for  discontinuing  the  action,)  was  thrown  out 
by  the  eomm«nder-iii-chief,  who  was  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  four  miles  off.  Nelson  oontipued  to  walk  the  deck, 
and  eppeerod  to  take  po  notice  of  it.  The  signal-officer 
met  l^m  et  the  next  turn,  and  esked  if  he  should  repeat  it. 
**  No,**  he  replied,  *'  acknowledge  it**  Presently  be  called 
after  him,  to  know  if  the  signal  for  close  action  was  still 
hoisted;   and  being  answered  in  the  aflSnnatiTe,  said« 
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•■  Mind  jou  keep  it  so,"  He  now  walked  the  deck,  mavinR 
tbe  Btunip  of  Ills  lost  arm  in  a  manner  whicli  alwnys  deiiottd 
great  ai;itatioii.  ''Daetorl"  ha  H&id  tu  Iho  surgcuti,  "do 
you  know  what'e  thuwn  on  board  the  oom ro under- in-cliicf? 
No.  39 1 '  Tlie  doctor  asked  what  tliat  meant.  "  Why,  to 
leave  off  action  t "  Then  thrugf^in;;  up  hia  shoulders,  ho 
rcpualed  the  Mords,— "  Leave  off  action  I  No,  ban);  nie  JT 
I  da )  you  know,  Foley,"  taming  to  the  captain,  "  I  have 
only  one  eje ;  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  aotnetimei.  Hung 
liie  signal  t  keep  mine  for  closer  battle  Hying ;  that  is  the 
way  I  answer  such  aijniBli ;— nail  mine  to  the  mast  I" 

At  length  about  two.  the  greater  part  of  the  Daniiih  line 
bad  ceaied  to  Die;  aome  of  iheir  lighter  ships  were  adrift, 
and  many  had  struck.  ^  It  was,  however,  dillicult  to  lake 
possession  of  these  last,  because  the  batteries  on  Amak 
island  protected  them:  and  because  an  irregular  fits  was 
kopl  u|i.  as  the  boats  approached,  from  (he  ships  llicmsclvea, 
OwinK  to  the  ignorance  or  inadverlonoe  of  the  frcah  crews, 
who  were  constantly  comin};  on  boaid  them  ttom  the  shore. 
This  irritated  Nelson  :  he  must  either,  he  said,  send  on 
thure,  and  slop  these  irregular  procccilin)^,  or  send  in  flre- 
bIi(|)3,  and  burn  the  prizes:  "and  then,"  as  Mr.  Sonlhcy 
obsenes,  "with  a  ]>rL'^i:noe  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  never  more  sitinally  dis|ilaved  tlion  now,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  occasion  to  secure  what  he  had  gained,  and 
open  a  neRoliation,"  Ho  retired  into  iho  stern-Knllery, and 
wrote  thus  to  the  crown  prince: — "  Vice-admiral  Lord  Nelson 
has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no 
Ioniser  rc:>i^ts.  The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her 
shores  has  struck  to  the  British  Hag ;  hut  if  the  llring  is 
continued  on  tbe  part  of  Denmark,  ue  must  set  on  fire  all 
the  priies  that  he  ha^  taken  without  havinn  the  power  of 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The 
brave  Danes  nrc  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the 
enemies,  of  the  English."  A  wafer  was  brought  him  for 
this  U'llcr ;  but  he  ordered  wax  and  a  candle,  saying,  "  Tliis 
Is  no  time  to  appear  harried  and  informal ;"  and  affixed  a 
largicr  seal  than  usual.  During  the  absence  of  the  aide-de- 
camp who  tras  sent  with  it,  the  Tcmaindcr  of  the  enemy's 
Hno  eastward  was  silenced :  the  Crown  Batteries  continued 
to  Drri  till  the  Danish  general  Lindhotm,  returned  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  when'thc  action  closed,  after  Ibur  hours'  eon- 
ttnuance.  His  message  fVum  the  prince  was  to  inquire 
what  was  tltu  object  of  Nelson's  note?  The  British  admiral 
wrote  in  reply:—"  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  the  Hag 
of  truce  was  humanity;  he,  therefore,  consents  that  hosti- 
lities shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes  msy  be 
taken  on  shore.  And  Lord  NcUon  will  take  his  pri^ioners 
out  of  the  vessels,  and  burn  or  carry  off  his  priies  as  be 
■ball  think  St.  Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince,  will  consider  this  the  greatest 
victory  he  has  eter  gained,  if  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
^ppy  reconciliation  and  union  between  his  own  most  gra- 
cious sovereign  and  his  raajeily  tlie  King  of  Denmark." 
Tbe  proposal  was  accepted ;  a  suspeniiioii  was  agreed  on  for 
twenty-tour  hours ;  and  an  armistice  was  afterwards  con- 
duilud  fbr  fuurteen  weeks.  The  death  of  tbe  Rnssian 
emperor,  Paul,  intervened,  and  tbe  nortbero  confederacy 
TU  destroyed, 

StBOB  op  COP£NHACIBN  IM    1607- 

DuKiNO  the  earlier  p:irt  of  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  England  and  France,  in  the  year  11903,  Denmark 
odbored  strictly  to  her  system  of  neutrality ;  but  when  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1BU7,  rendered  the  power  of  Buonaparte 
paramount  on  the  Continent,  it  became  evident  to  the 
llritish  government,  Ibnt  even  if  she  were  really  unwilling 
to  enlist  in  his  cause,  she  was  no  longer  capable  of  acting 
OS  an  independent  state.  It  was  known,  al^,  that  Franco 
was  determined  to  possess  herself  of  the  D^inish  navy; 
and  a  proposition  was  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  crown 
prince,  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  defensive  alliance,  or,  as 
a  pledge  of  ncntrality.  to  surrender  his  tleet,  which  should 
bo  restored  on  a  general  peace,  Tliis  was  rcjecte  *;  atid  it 
then  became  necessary  for  England  to  resort  to  force.  A 
lleet  wai  sent  up  the  Sound ;  and  an  army  of  SS,0DO  men, 
under  I^rd  Cathcart,  having  been  lanaed  In  Zealand, 
Copenhagen  was  surrounded,  after  an  unsuccessful  resist- 
ance on  the  port  of  the  Danes,  on  the  17th  of  August. 
Tbe  demaudsof  the  British  govern menl  were  now  repealed, 
but  tbe  Dauish  eoutt  persisted  in  its  refusal ;  and  (be 
npital  «u  bombarded  lor  three  days.  On  the  rth  of  8ap- 
tembor,  lbs  aitjr  oi^tuUted ;  the  British  army  took  ponei- 
tioaof  tlu  oUtM  docky«4*(Wtd  bkUttin  depoaunt  «& 


them,  and  Admiral  Gambior  immediately  began  rigging 
and  Biting  out  the  ships  that  lllled  the  spodous  basins  in 
which  they  were  laid  up  in  ordinary.  Tliese.  together  with 
the  stores,  timber,  and  every  article  of  navnl  eitulpmenc 
found  in  the  arsenal  and  storehouses,  were  carrieil  off,  and 
all.  with  the  exception  of  one  lino-of-liatlle  ship,  which 
grounded  on  the  isle  of  Huen,  and  was  deslroved,  weto 
brought  to  England. 


AKD  EZTEKT. 

CopixKAasN  is  built  partlv  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  and  partly  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
small  isle  of  Amak,  or  Amagcr,  which  is  separated  from 
its  larger  neighbour  by  only  a  narrow  channel!  that  consti- 
tutes the  harbour  of  this  metropolis.  It  is  comnionly 
regarded  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  Old  Town, 
tlie  New  Town,  and  Christian  shaven.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  the  largest  and  most  populous ;  and  it  forms  what  ts 
properly  called  the  city.  Its  foundalioEi  is  of  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  other  divisions,  and  thus  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  "  old ;"  but  its  buildings  are  of  more 
modern  erection  than  cither  of  them,  having  l«en  priucl- 
pally  raised  since  the  dcslrnctii-e  Urea  of  1728  and  1794. 
This  quarter,  tngullicr  with  the  now  tunti,  it  all  of  the  city 
that  stands  on  Zealand;  and  its  eomronnicatiun  with  the 
remaining  portion,  is  kept  up  by  means  of  tuo  bridges,  tbU 
stretch  across  tlio  harbour  to  Aniuk,  on  which  Chrislians- 
Iravcn  is  placed.  This  little  island  has  been  called  tha 
kitchen-garden  of  Co|icjihagen,  because  it  supplies  the 
inhabitants  of  Iho  capital  with  fruit  and  legetablei, 
together  with  milk,  but  tor,  and  cheese.  Its  origin  iscurioui, 
and  iilhus  describod  by  an  old  writer:— "Christian  the 
Sct-ond,  otherwise  cuUuil  the  Nortliuru  Monster  and  Nero, 
haling  married  Isabel,  sister  to  the  emperor,  Cliarlcs  tlie 
Fifih,  wrote  to  tbe  Archduchess  Iklargarel,  Ducliess  of 
Savoy,  the  queen  hia  wife's  aunt,  and  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  desiring  her  to  send  him  somo  people  out  oF 
those  parts  that  understood  gardening,  so  that  the  queen, 
his  wife,  might  liavu  pulse,  and  oilier  fruits  at  hand,  that 
pleased  her.  The  governess  sent  him  several  families,  to 
whom  he  assigned  Amak  to  be  cuhivated  by  them,  in  tlifl 
year  15IG.  Their  descendants  at  this  day  are  called 
Hollanders,  and  dwdl  within  large  boroughs;  they  still 
retain  tbe  Dutch  fashion  :  tlieir  clothes  arc  also  singular  la 
themselves,  and  much  like  Ihoae  of  the  North  Uollaod 

Every  succeeding  writer,  by  whom  this  curious  race  of 
people  is  mentioned,  speaks  of  tbcin  in  the  sams  terms  j 
and  their  condition  remains  to  this  day  unchanged,  lliev 
stilt  cling  to  the  manners  of  their  forei'aihers,  relainlug  all 
those  habits  of  indusir)'  and  cleanliness  that  have  ever 
characterized  the  stock  from  which  they  are  sprung,  bluI 
keeping  themselves  almost  distinct  from  the  commuDiljr 
in  which  they  are  thrown.  They  never  inicTmnrry  nith  tha 
Danes;  and  so  limited  is  their  intercourse  with  tbe  inha- 
bitants of  the  city,  that  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  it  but  the  market,  where  tbey  sell .  the  produce  m 
their  labours. 

Tbe  approach  to  Copenhagen  by  land  is  very  beautiful ; 
and  from  a  height  ot  a  short  distance,  tbe  view  of  tbe  city, 
together  with  the  scenery  around  it,  is  delightful.  Tba 
appearance  of  this  capital  from  tbe  water  is  net  lea* 
striking,  and  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  thoM 
who  have  visited  it.  Tbe  traveller  who  makes  the  voyagt 
from  England  or  France,  or  any  country  not  bordering  on 
the  Baltic  has,  towards  the  close  of  bis  journey,  to  patt 
through  the  Sound,  which  is  the  only  frcqueuted  enlranet 
to  that  sea ;  and  the  little  chanuel  bearing  that  name,  ha^ 
besides  the  attraction  which  it  derives  from  its  political 
importance,  much  to  impresa  bis  imagination,  iu  Iba  grrnvd 
and  interesting  objects  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  vtllll 
which  it  abound*. 

TBB  SODim. 

Tbii.  a*  we  havs  befbre  remarked,  ii  cms  of  the  Ihraa 
ehaonels  into  which  the  mouth  of  iba  Baltie  is  brokelk, 
by  the  Islands  of  Zealand  and  Punen,  and  by  wbiek 
ships  can  enter  that  sea  from  tha  Great  Northern  Ocean. 
"Tbii  passage,"  says  Dr.  Souttaey,  "  which  Danmatk  bad 
long  considered  as  tbe  ker  of  the  Baltic,  is,  in  Us  naf- 
nrwest  part,  about  threa  miles  wide,  and  hara  tbe  eKv  tf 
Elsineur  ii  situated ;  except  Connhagen,  the  most  SM- 
rishing  of  the  Danish  town*.    Bvary  vasael  wbleb 
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QonMB^-of  (ho  4imdar»  to  .that  sea*  Denmark  taking  upon 
iteelf  the  charge  of  constructing  lighthonses,  and  erecting 
•ignala,  to  mark  the  shoals  and  rocks  from  the  Cattegat 
to  the  Baltic ;  and  they^  on  their  part,  agreeing  that  all 
ships  should  pass  this  way,  in  order  that  all  might  pay 
tiieir  shares :  none  from  that  time  using  the  passage  of  the 
Belt ;  hecause  it  was  not  fitting  that  tney  who  enjoyed  the 
henefit  of  the  heacons  in  dark  and  stormy  weather,  should 
evade  contributing  to  them  in  fair  seasons  and  Summer 
nightfti    Ac](joining  Elsineur,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  penin- 
sular promontory,  upon  the  nearest  point  of  land  to  the 
Swedish  coast,  stands  Cronenbuig  Castle,  built  after  Tycho 
Brahe*s  design ;  a  magnificent  pile ;  at  once  a  palace,  and 
fortress,  and  state-prison,  with  its  spires  and  towers,  and 
battlements  and  batteries.    On  the  left  of  the  strait  is  the 
old  Swedish  city  of  Helsinburg ;  at  the  foot  and  on  the 
aide  of  a  hill.    To  the  north  of  Helsinburg,  the  shores  are 
steep  and  rocky ;  they  lower  to  the  south ;  and  the  distant 
apires  of  lAndscrbna,  Lund,  and  Malmoe,  are  seen  in  the 
Dat  eotmtry»    The  Danish  shores  consist  partly  of  ridges 
of  sand ;  but  more  frequently  their  slopes  are  covered  with 
rich  wood,  and  villages,  and  villas^  denoting  the  vicinity  of 
a  groat  capital.    The  isles  of  Huen,  SaUholm,  and  Amak, 
appear  in  the  widening  channel ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  Elsineur,  stands  Copenhagen  in  full 
view;   the  best-built  city  of  the  North,  and  one  of  the 
finest  capitals  of  Europe ;  visible  with  its  stately  spires  far 
ofir.    Amid  these  magnificent  objects,  there  are  some  which 
possess  a  peculiar  interest,  lor  tlie  recollections  which  they 
call  forth.    The  isle  of  Huen,  a  lovety  domain,  about  aix 
miles  in  circumference,  had  been  the  munificent  gift  of 
IVederic  the  Second  to  Tycho  Bralie*    Here /most  of' his 
disooveriea  were  made,  and  here  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  of 
his  observatory,  and  of  the  mansion  where  he  was  visited 
by  princes ;  and  where,  with  a  princely  Bpirii,  he  received 
and  entertained  all  comers  fh>m  all  parts,  and  promoted 
science  by  his  liberality,  as  well  as,  by  his  labours.    Elsi- 
iieur  is  a  name  ihrniHar  to  English  isars,  being  inseparabty 
associated  with  Hatnlet,  and  one  of' the  noblest  works  of 
luman  genius.    Cronenburg  had  been  the  scene  of  deeper 
fragedy ;  here  Queen  Matilda*  was  confined,  the  victim  of 

ii  ton\  and  murderous  court-intrigue.  Here,  amid  heart- 
breaking griefe,  she  ibund  conflation  in  nnrsing  her 
nfant.  '  Here  she  took  her  everlastfiig  leave  of  that  infant, 
yrheti,  by  the  mterfiei^Bnce  of  England,  her  own  deliverance 
waft  obtainod;  and'  a<  the  ship  bore  her  away  flrom  a 
ppuntry  where  the  venial  iiidiscretiona  of  youth  and  un- 
suspicious gaietv  had  heen  so  cruelly  punished,  upon  these 
lowers  she  fixed  her  eyes,  and  stood  upon  the  deck,  obsti- 
nately gazing  to^rds  them,  till  the  lalt  speck  had  dis- 
appeared.*^ 

lURBOiriL  STC 

Iif  the  advanAagee  of  its  peaitioa  aa  a  port  and  a  plaee  of 
flommeEQ>«  Oefienhegea  la  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  city 
on  the  globe;  it  affords  a  secure  shelter  to  ships,  and 
■eems  as  it  were  meant  to  maintain  the  communication 
between  the  countries  washed  by  the  Baltic  and  the  other 
oarts  of  Europe.  "  Ita  atoadon  for  trade**  says  Lord 
Molesworth,  who  was  ambassador  from  our  King  William 
the  Third  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  who  wrote  an 
ficcount  of  that  kinsdom,  as  It  was  in  the  year  1692,  "is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  worid,  because  of  the  excellency  of 
its  port;  so  that  without  doubt,  were  Copenhagen  a  firee 
dtv,  it  would  be  the  mart  and  staple  of  all  the  trafiio  of  the 
Paltic,  Thii  port  is  enclosed  by  the  bulwarks  of  the  town, 
^he  entrance  into  it  being  so  narrow  ^at  but  one  ship  can 
pass  at  a  time ;  which  entrance  is  every  night  shut  up  with 
a  strong  boom ;  the  citadel  on  one  side,  and  a  good  olock- 
house  weTl  fhmished  with  cannon  on  the  other,  command 
the  mouth  pf  it  Within  this  haven  rides  the  Navy  Royal, 
^very  ship  having  its  place  assigned  to  it;  a  wooden 
ffallery  ranges  round  the  whole  enclosure  where  the  fleet 
lies,  laid  over  the  water  in  such  manner,  that  all  the  ships 
maybe  viewed  near  at  hand,  as  easily  and  commodiously  as 
if  they  lay  on  dry  land.  This  harbour  is  capacious  enough 
to  hold  five  hundred  sail,  where  neither  wind  nor  enemies 
can  do  them  the  least  mischief.  The  road  without  is  very 
good  and  safe ;  being  fenced  from  the  sea  by  a  large  sand- 
bank, on  the  points  of  which  float  always  a  couple  of  buoys 
to  direct  all  ships  that  come  in  or  go  out.  Here  are  no 
tides  to  fear ;  but  always  a  sufficient  depth  of  water:  some- 
limes,  indeedf  according  as  the  winds  blow  in  or  out  of  the 

'^     '        *Tlie  sifter  of  our  Oeeife  the  Third. 


Baltic,  there  sets  a  current;  but  'tis  not  fre<iQent  nor 
dangerous.  To  conclude,  this  port  may  justly  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  worid.** 

This  description  is  equally  applicable  in  all  its  leading 
features  at  the  present  dav.  Yet  notwithstanding  these 
natural  advantages,  CcTpenhagen  can  hardly  be  said  to 
occupy  a  very  high  position  in  the  commercial  world ;  and 
its  harbour  does  not  present  the  bustling  appearanoe  of  a 
first-rate  seaport.  It  is  the  principal  atatioa  for  the  navy 
of  Denmark ;  but  that  is  not  now  so  considerable  as  it  was 
formerly.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  180 1  it  oonststad  of 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  fit  for  service,  and  seven  which 
were  dismasted;  of  fifteen  frigates,  &ur  brigs,  thirteen 
gun-boats,  and  three  praams,  besides  several  vessels  on  the 
stocks.  This  force  was  greatly  reduced,  or  rather  almost 
entirely  annihilated,  first  by  Lord  Nelson  s  victory  in  180l» 
and  afterwards  by  the  seizure  of  the  fleet  at  Copenhagen 
in  1807;  and  from  these  losses  Denmark  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  recover.  The  building  and  refitting  of  the  shi^a  ia 
intrusted  to  a  particular  board  appointed  Mr  that  j>urp^« 
to  whose  examination  all  plans  and  models  are  submitted. 
The  greater  part  of  the  oak  employed  in  tiho  naval  amenab 
is  procured  from  Prussia;  ft>r  tlkot^h  Hc^stein  prodiices 
oaka,  they  are  few  in  number,  and  are  aeserved  fbr'^eaaes  of 
emergenoy.  Norway  fumiahet  the  iren-^^ork;  pitch  and 
tar  are  procured  IVom  Sweden,  while  flax,  hemp^  and 
masts,  are  obtained  from  Russia.  The  Danes  have  manu- 
factories of  their  own  for  cordage  and  sails;  but  theae 
scarcely  yield  sufficient  for  the  use  of  t)ie  tlOet. 

The  seamen  belonging  to  the  navy  of  Dcmpaak  are  all 
registered;  their  number  is  nearly  15,000,  and  they  are 
divided  into  two  dksses.  The  first  consists  of  those  who 
are  not  engaged  in  immediate  service,  and  aie  aUowe^  to 
enter  in  mercnant-ships  trading  to  any  part  of  the -world; 
each  receives  two  rix-4ollars  annually  from  the  crown,  and 
is  liable  to  be  recalled  in  case  of  war.  Tlie  second  com- 
prises the  fixed  sailors,  who  are  constantly  in  Uie  employ* 
ment  of  the  king,  and  ^i^iosc  namber,  Biider./tke  q^Dcsent 
peace^dtablishment,  amounts  to  4e00 ;  they  are  atvided 
into  forty  companies,  and  are  stationed  at  C^iibagen  iiar 
the  ordinaiy  service  of  the  navy  and  dock-yaida. .  When 
not  at  sea,  they  reoeive  each  two  rix^llars  .per  iMontbt 
besidea  being  accommodated  with  a  residence,  dotfiuigt 
snd  many  of  the  necessariee  of  life;  whan  the^.iail^  tMr 
pay  is  augmented  to  five  rix«dolkun  per  months 

*.  .  ■•■■    ' 

* 

sTREsra  AND  sau^sa. 

Tins  public  thoroughfares  of  Copenhagen  «tre  flne^  end-tfi 
this  respect  the  Danish  capital  is  supwior  to  tnany-^oHies  of 
a  larger  class.  The  streets  are  in  general  broad  «nd- hand- 
some ;  thev  are  also  well  paved,  and  famished  ^th  a  fool^ 
way  on  either  side.  Some  of  them  are  tiile»eoeted  With 
canals,  which  afford  great  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods ;  and  all  are  characterized  by  an  air  of  neatness  and 
eleairiinees«  A  Britiah  traveller^  Mr.  Haodonfdd,  mentinoa 
a  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  masses  of  buildings. 
which  would  seem  to.  be  attended  with,  considerable  advan,- 
tage.  He  says,  that  instead  of  the  usual  right  .anglfoa 
presented  by  the  comers  of  the  houses  at  the  extremities 
or  divisions  of  the  streets,  the  builders  of  Copenhagen 
have  substituted  terminations  of  a  semi-octanguiar  shape. 
The  advantagea  thus  secured  are  various:  carriages  aqd 
horses  eannot  so  frequently  run  foul  of  one  another,  or 
knook  down  jEbot-passengers,  at  the  turnings  of  the  streets, 
while  the  open  spaces  which  are  gained  promote  the  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 
The  finest  street  is  that  known  by  the  name  or  AmoilU 
Gade;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  runs  nearly  in  a 
straight  line.  The  Oster  Oade,  or  East  Street,  which  Vi 
eometimea  called  the  Bond  Street  of  Copenhagen,  is  also 
a  good  thorough&re ;  but  though  its  length  is  oomiiderajde 
its  breadth  varies  much. 

This  capital  possesses  several  large  open  squarest  some 
of  which  would  be  considered  as  ornaments  to  any  city  in 
the  world.  The  **  King's  New  Market"  is  a  spacioua  aioa 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  surrounded 
with  many  fine  houses.  On  one  side  of  it .  is  the  palace  of 
Chariottenbucg,  which  contains  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts ;  and  its  centre  is  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Christian  the  Filth,  which  is  said  to  be  void  of  taate  and 
symmetry,  and  remarkable  only  for  its  size.  |t  waa  exe- 
cuted in  the  year  1688  by  a  French  artist  The  new  town 
possesses  the  plaoe  of  A^ienWg*  which  is  a  large  ^n 
spaooi  of  an  QQ^t»Sf9al,iQm»>  Aod^  oontaininf  foot  beautiful 
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[ulacei  of  uniibrm  (iie  and  dB»g:n.  On  ono  of  iti  siilcg 
(tandi  ail  equestrian  slatue  of  FrMcric  the  Fiflh,  which  ia 
■aid  to  pMMas  coniidcniblc  merit ;  it  weighs  -ISiOOOlbs., 
ftndwat  creeled  In  ilie  year  17C7,accanlin({toin  ii)H:ri|>tion 
on  the  pedeital,  nt  the  expense  of  the  Danish  K&at  India 
Company.  One  of  tho  palaces  which  furni  the  nidui  of  this 
■pacioui  oica,  be«ra  the  name  of  AmoliunliurK,  and  is  that 
which  bocame  the  rciidenea  of  ttie  myal  family,  when 
the  |;rcat  palace  of  Chriatianburf;  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
\T9i.  Another  has  been  converted  into  a  naval  academy, 
which  i>  laid  to  be  an  excellent  institution ;  Lord  NcUon 
visited  it  in  1801,  after  the  great  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
aod  left  behind  »ome  of  the  loedolB  which  had  been  slrucli 
in  oomineraptatioii  of  the  victory  of  the  Kile.  The  re- 
maining two  are  usually  occupied  by  different  member!  of 
lb*  royal  family. 

noDSBB,  £TC. 

HtTCR  of  the  beanty  and  ele|;ance  of  Copenhagen  it  owing 
to  the  unifbnnity  of  its  architecture,  and  the  regular  style 
of  IlB  buildings,  which  harmoniie  well  one  with  another, 
ail  seemini;  to  have  been  designed  in  tefurenee  to  some 
general  plan.  This,  however,  is  an  advantage  which  has 
been  reaped  from  the  repealed  inllietion  of  se>-ere  calamity, 
and  which  must  be  traced  to  the  same  cause  that  has  so 
often  contributed,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the 
Improvement  of  other  cities;— we  mean  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  lire.  In  the  yrar  1 72B,  a  conflagration  which 
n^ed  for  eight-anJ-forty  hours  swept  away  the  most  elegant 
part  of  the  city;  and  sixty-seven  streets,  containing  up- 
wards of  sixteen  hundred  dwclling-houaea,  four  churches, 
the  nnifersity,  and  various  other  public  buildings,  wore 
then  consumed. 

In  1794,  the  gorgeous  palace  of  Christianburg,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames;  and  soon  afterwards,  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  liouses,  lOKCther  with  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
met  a  similar  fate.  Much  injury  was  also  inflicted  by  the 
British  guns  during  the  attack  of  I8U7;  three  liundrod 
and  nve  houses,  witli  the  calhedral,  were  destroyed  by 
the  bomhanlmcnt,  and  a  much  larger  number  were  seri- 
ously damaged,  fortunately,  all  these  calamities  served 
bnt  to  stimulate  the  seal  and  activity  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  wisely  profited  by  the  opportunities  afforded  them,  and 
imparted  to  tlieir  city  that  air  of  regularity  which  now  dis- 
tinguishes it  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

The  houses  are  chiefly  built  i^  brick,  which  is  sometimes 
^connd  vith  pbfter  in  imitation  oC  Vtaat;  wnw  of  the  1 


finer  edifice*  consist  of  more  costly  materials— of  Germtn 
frewtonc,  or  of  Norwegian  marble.  They  sre,  in  general, 
spacious,  having  three  or  fbur  complete  stories,  lesidat 
I'l'llars  and  attics;  and  the  continental  practico  of  different 
families  occupyini;  the  separate  lloors,  frequently  prevails. 
The  shops  are,  as  usual,  confined  to  the  ground-story;  but 
they  are  not  places  of  much  resort,  and  their  appearance  ja 
anything  but  gay  and  splendid.  The  mansions  of  the 
nubility,  and  of  the  principal  merchants,  are  often  on  a  srala 
of  magnificence,  and  have  their  apartments  decorated  with 
splendour.  Tliero  are  but  few  houses  which  have  existed 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  those  are  objects  of  peculiar 
inti'rest.  In  the  v  ego  table- market  there  is  one  of  this  class, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  architecture; 
it  is  five  stories  in  height,  and  is  decorate<l  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  gilt  figures,  denoting  the  year  of  its  erection.  The 
dale  is  not  earlier  than  1616:  but  an  existence  tcitching 
back  to  that  period  is  quite  sufficient,  in  so  modem-buitt  a 
city  as  Copenhagen,  to  stamp  the  little  edifice  with  a  cha- 
racter of  venerable  antiquity. 


Tm  established  religion  of  Denmark,  and  therefore  of  Co- 

Sinhagen,  is  the  Lutheran.  Until  the  ninth  century,  Iho 
anes,  as  well  as  the  other  Scandinavian  nations,  were 
worshippers  of  Odin,  tho  celebrated  conqueror,  legislator, 
and  prophet  of  the  North ;  but  about  that  period  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  among  them  by  St.  Augariua,  bishop 
of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  and  was  embraced  by  their 
king.  When  the  Reformation  began  to  agitate  Europe, 
its  principles  speedily  found  their  way  into  this  country, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  tho  eOurts  of  the  Calliulic  clergy 
to  stop  their  progress,  Lutheranism  was  formally  citahlisheu 
in  1 5.16,  in  the  roign  of  Christian  the  Third.  Tho  revenues 
of  the  church  were  then  seized  by  the  crown ;  and  a  part 
only  of  them  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  the  remainder  being  rcsened  for  the  use  of  the 
state,  llie  government  of  the  present  eccleainsliral  esla- 
blishmcnt  is  described  as  resembling  the  dincipliuu  of  tho 
Church  of  England.  Complelo  loliTatinn  exists,  ond  the 
greater  part  of  the  penalties  originally  impuaed  on  non-con- 
formists are  now  either  rescinded  or  mitigated. 

It  would  n])pear  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  that  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  this  city  is  not  so  strict  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  good  chamctcr  of  the 
~iinisters  of  tho  church,  and  their  influence  over  tho  people. 

It  U  true,"  »oya  Mr.  Km  VliliwwL,  "  "it**.  *kKh»  >»  v«i^ 
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fyfVfM  Hk  p  Btes  of  worship ;  but  many  of  the  sliopi  are 
open,  and  many  trades  are  carried  on,  not  only  after,  hut 
actually  during  the  time  of  di^nne  service.  I  recollect  per- 
fectly well,  that  returning  from  church,  my  ears  were  as- 
tailed  with  the  loud  noise  of  a  blacksmith's  hammer,  which 
might  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  although  the 
Divine  law  for  oar  government  on  this  day  of  rest  lays 
down  expreisly,  that  'no  manner  of  work*  shall  be  done  on 
it  I  have,  too,  seen  peasants  with  articles  for  sale,  and 
carts  driving  about.  Further,  it  is  rendered  a  day  of  com- 
mon diversions  and  amusements,  where  decency  seems  to  be 
laid  aside.  In  the  afternoon,  the  inhabiUnU  appear  to 
have  a  regular  '  turn  out,'  and  their  course  is  particularly 
directed  to  Gharlottenburg,  where  are  tents  fitted  up  in 
the  gardens  that  are  let  out  at  ten  dollars  each;  and  here 
numerous  parties  regale  themselves,  while  bands  of  music 
are  playing.    A  theatre  is  also  open  on  Sunday  evening.** 


CBtTRCHKS. 

Th«  churthes  of  Copenhagen  are  numerous,  but  there 
are  few  of  them  remarkable  either  for  architectural  beauty, 
ot  on  account  of  any  interest  which  attaches  to  them.^ 
The  nrincipal  is  the  Freu  Kirke,  or  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
tirhich  is  a  new  edifice,  built  on  the  site  of  the  cathe- 
dral, destroyed  during  the  bombardment  of  1B07.  It  is  a 
heavy  structure,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  with 
a  handsome  portico  of  the  Doric  order;  its  length  is  216 
fbet,  and  its  breadth  180.  It  has  a  steeple  in  tue  form  of 
a  tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  eilt  cross. 

In  our  engraving  in  page  73  the  lofty  church  of  St 
Saviour,  which  stands  in  the  markct-placo  in  Christians- 
haven,  may  be  distlneuishod.  This  edifice  is  remarkable 
for  its  curious  steeple,  which  has  a  staircase  running 
round  outside  of  it,  in  a  spiral  fbrm,  gradually  lessening 
until  it  reaches  tlie  top.  Its  ascent  is  very  easy,  and 
the  height  of  its  summit  being  nearly  300  feet,  the  view 
thence  is  said  to  be  delightful,  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  city,  its  palaces,  churches,  docks,  and'  arsenals, 
together  with  the  busy  picture  of  the  Sound,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Swedish  coast*  This  church  possesses  a  fine 
organ,  which  is  highly  decorated  with  carvings, — '*  putting 
one  in  mind,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent  traveller,  "  of 
those  beautiful  pulpits  in  many  of  the  churches  of  Belgium.*' 
Tlie  altar  is  also  said  to  be  handsome,  being  composed  of 
Italian  marble ;  and  the  font  is  chaste  and^legant  The 
seats  in  the  gallery  are  divided  off  into  boxes ;  and  this 
makes  the  church  look  *  more  like  a  theatre  than  a  place 
of  worship.** 

Some  time  ago  an  attempt  was  made  in  Copenhagen  to 
build  a  church  on  a  scale  ot  excessive  magnificence.  The 
building  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Fifth,  and  was  intended  to  surpass  every  structure  of  the 
kind  hitherto  seen  in  the  north.  The  dome  was  to  have 
risen  264  feet  from  tise  ground,  and  the  Corinthian  pillars 
in  front  would  have  been,  judging  fh>m  a  single  specimen, 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  or  anout  ninety  feet  in  height, 
pedestal  and  capital  included.  The  walls  inside  and  outside 
were  all  .to  have  been  of  polished  Norwegian  marble,  and 
the  whole  edifice  was  to  nave  been  finished  in  the  most 
magnificent  style.  Large  sums  of  money  were  expended 
upon  the  work,  but  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  building 
had  risen  thirty  feet  above  the  ground;  and  a  stop  was 
then  put  to  its  progress.  The  Danes,  say  that  tlie  ground 
was  loose,  and  the  foundation  unable  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  building ;  but  others  assert  that  tne  undertaking 
Was  abandoned  because  money  was  wanting  to  defray  the 
enormous  expense  attendant  upon  it. 

TAJULCBB. 

Okb  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city  is  the  new  palace  of 
tho  king«  ^hieh  has  been  lecently  erected  on  the  site  of 
that  censuned  by  fire.  It  was  commenced  by  Christian 
the  Seventh,  and  finished  by  the  present  monaroh ;  and  is 
aUogetber  upon  a  scale  of  considerable  magnificence.  Its 
principAl  staiitsasa  ia  formed  of  the  finest  mahogany,  with 
nilings  of  braaa;  and  the  great  saloon,  which  measures 
280  feet  in  lengUi  and  84  in  breadth,  is  floored  with  marble. 
A  chapel  is  attached,  whkh  adjoins  the  main  body  of  the 
edifice  on  the  western  side;  it  is  219  ibet  in  length,  and 
100  in  breadth,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spaoious  dome 
oovered  with  eopper.  Close  to  the  palaee  is  the  ridings 
•ohool,  which  ia  thtu  daswctbtd  by  Mr.  John  Banvwt  jna* 


"  I  went  there  one  morning,  and  found  some  officers*  m 
an  undress  military  uniform,  exercising  the  horses*  Some 
of  the  animals  were  as  beautiful  as  any  I  have  ever  seen ; 
but  the  mode  of  treating  them  seemed  to  roe  to  be  caku* 
lated,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  to  ruin  the  temper  of 
any  young  horse.  The  stables  are  contiguous  to  the  riding- 
house,  and  are  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  walls  on 
either  side.  There  are  sixty  or  seventy  stalls  in  each, 
which  were  nearly  all  occupied :  those  on  one  side  were  all 
for  carriage-horses,  and  those  on  the  other  kept  for  the 
saddle.  Among  the  former,  I  remarked  eighfoi  the  most 
beautiful  cream-colour,  and  eight  iron-gray,  neither  of 
them  surpassed  by  those  of  the  same  colours  belonging  to 
the  King  of  England.  The  saddle-horses  are  led  out  from 
the  stables  by  grooms  attired  in  splendid  liveries,  who  walk 
them  round  the  school  once  or  twice,  boldting  them  in  tight 
with  their  reins  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  switch- 
ing them  repeatedly  with  a  whip.  They  are  then  severally 
mounted  by  one  or  the  officers,  with  his  long  and  sliarp- 
rowelled  spurs,  which  he  sticks  into  the  sides  of  the  poor 
animal  in  the  most  unmereiful  manner,  holding  him  in  at 
the  same  time  with  a  sharp  curb.  This  constant  urging 
and  reining-in,  freU  the  horse  to.  such  a  degree, .  that,  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  the  sweat  is  actually  running  down 
his  sides.  Another  is  then  brought  in  and  treated  in  the 
same  cruel  manner,  ^nd  so  they  go  on  until  they  have  all 
bad  their  turn.  "When  they  are  again  taken  into  the 
stables,  they  are  fkstened  in  the  stalls  by  a  strap  on  each 
4ide  of  the  oit,  atid  stand  with  their  tails  to  the  manger. 
I  took  particular  notice  of  some  of  them  after  they  bad 
been  ridden,  and  found  their  sides  and  mouths  bleeding 
profusely,  which,  indeed,  I  conjectured  could  not  well  have 
been  otherwise.  They  all  had  fine  long  tails  reaching  to 
the  ground,  and  exceedingly  full/* 

Of  the  other  palaces,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
Castle  of  Rosenberg,  which  was  originally  a  country-house, 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  city,  now 
stands  within  the  walls.  It  was  founded  by  Christian  the 
Fourth,  in  the  year  1604,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  erected 
after  a  design  of  our  celebrated  countfyman,  Inigo  Jones. 
It  frauds  in  the  midst  of  gardens  which  dre  shaded  with 
tely  trees,  and  seem  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  of  the  Tuilcries  at  Paris;  they  afford  excellent 
public  walks,  and  used  formeriy  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  fashionable  resort,  but  they  are  now  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  archi 
tecture  of  the  edifice  is  of  an  antique  style:  but  the  place 
exhibits  svmntoms  of  considerable  decay.  It  is  principally 
remarkable  for  a  grand  hall  or  saloon,  in  which  the  king 

f performs  annually  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  courts  of 
aw.  This  room  is  142  feet  in  length  and  30  in  breadth, 
but  its  height  is  rather  small ;  its  walls  are  ornamented 
with  ancient  tapestry,  on  which  are  depicted  (he  exploits  of 
some  of  the  Danish  monarchs  in  their  wars  with  tho 
Swedes.  The  ceiling  is  embellished  with  various  orna- 
ments in  relief,  executed  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Fourth,  and  commemorating  different  incidents  in  his 
reign. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  above  alluded  to,  which 
takes  place  on  the  first  Thursday  in  the  month  of  March, 
this  hall  is  carefully  fitted  up.  The  king,  surrounded  by 
his  principal  officers  of  state,  is  seated  on  his  throne,  before 
which,  upon  the  floor,  stand  three  lions,  the  sise  of  life, 
formed  of  massive  silver,  and  each  weighing  190  pounds. 
Tho  centre  ol  the  room  is  oeeupied  by  two  long  tables, 
oovered  with  red  doth  r  at  these  the  judges  are  seated. 
A  space  beyond  ip  railed  off  to  serve  as  an  entrance,  and  a 
second  railing  separates  the  places  reserved  for  tlie  acoom- 
modation  of  foreign  ambasswlors,  and  persons  of  disti no- 
tion, who  desire  to  be  spectators  of  the  scene*  The  meeting 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  form ;  a  short  ease  is  pleaded,  aud 
decided  before  the  king  in  person. 

The  other  apartmenu  of  this  palace  contain  many  objects 
of  curiosity  and  attraotioik  In  a  little  room  adjoining  the 
hall  are  several  services  of  plate,  vases,  and  goblets  of 
crystal,  which  were  presented  to  Frederick  the  fourth,  by 
the  republic  of  Venice ;  the  collection  is  said  to  be  very 
valuable,  and  to  be  well  arranged.  In  another  room  is  a 
magnificent  display  of  jewellery,  precious  stones,  and 
medallions;  and  among  other  objects  of  interest*  ia  n 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  creating  the 
late  king.  Christian  the  Seventh,  a  doctor  of  laws, 
together  with  a  gold  box,  presented  to  him  en  the  ooeasioa 
of  the  freedom  oi  the  city  of  London  being  eonferred  no 
him,  and  •  aaeasd  preteniad  to  him  by  the  QnldaflsiUt 
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CorojMTiy.  In  a  small  apavtmeot  is  the  saddle  of  Christian 
tho  Fourth,  covered  with  jiearls,  said  to  bo  worth  30,000/., 
«^hich  he  once  used  upon  a  grand  gala  day  at  Copenhagen. 
In  the  cabinet  of  jewels  are  the  coronation^hairs,  crowns, 
and  several  valuable  and  curious  assortments  of  jewellery ; 
here  is,  also,  a  massy  silver  ibnt,  which  is  used  on  tue 
occasion  ^f  royal  christenings. 

MUSEUM,  ETO. 

Thb  royal  museum  is  ^l^posited  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
palace  of  Christianburg,  to  which  the  flames  did  not 
extend,  when  the  main  body  of  the  building  was  burnt 
down  in  1794.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  attraction  to 
a  stranger,  for  it  contains  many  objects  calculated  to  excite 
curiosity  and  interest.  Amongst  a  great  variety  of  vaUi able 
articles,  there  are  several  exquisite  carvings  in  wood, 
executed  by  the  peasants  of  Norway,  who  are  very  skilful 
in  this  description  of  work ;  indeed,  one  of  them  excelled 
so  highly  in  it,  that  the  estimation  in  which  his  carved  cups 
are  held  by  connoisseurs,  renders  them  fully  worth  their 
weight  in  silver.  There  is,  also,  a  wooden  bust  of  king 
Christian  the  Fifth,  which  is  said  to  have  been  carved  by  a 
shepherd,  who,  in  the  year  1G68,  when  the  monarch  went 
to  Dronthcim,  in  Norway,  stood  in  the  road  to  see  him  pass, 
and  retained  so  fixed  an  impression  of  the  royal  counte- 
nance, as  to  be  enabled  accurately  to  imitate  every  feature 
and  lineament.  The  display  of  ivory  carvings,  of  jewels, 
of  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  porcelain  ware^  together  with 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  antiquities,  is  very  splendid. 
Several  relics  of  Tycbo  Brahe  are  to  be  seen,  and  among 
them,  his  chair,  and  the  watch  which  he  used, — a  present 
from  James  the  Fourth,  of  Scotland ;  these  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  carefully  preserved, —  for  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer is  tho  pride  of  his  countrymen,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  him  is  held  in  veneration.  The  museum  also 
contains  some  natural  productions  worthy  of  attention ;  a 
mass  of  native  silver,  from  the  mines  of  Norway,  nearly 
six  feet  in  length,  and  in  one  psvt  above  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  weighing  560  pounds,  and  valued  at  5000 
dollars, — and  a  magniflcent  piece  of  amber,  found  in  Jut- 
land, and  exceeding  27  pounds  in  weight,  are  the  principal 
attractions.  A  small  anchor,  whicn  retained  a  vessel 
carrying  Christian  the  Fifth  in  tho  Baltic,  after  all  the 
other  anchors  hafl  given  way,  during  a  tremendous  storm ; 
the  skull  of  Bishop  Axel,  or  Absalon,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  city  of  Copenhagen ;  a  model  of  the  present  church 
and  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  said  to  oe  accurate, — 
together  witn  a  variety  of  curiosities  fVom  China,  India, 
Greenland,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  complete  this  col- 
lection. 

The  royal  gallery  of  paintings  is  preserved  in  the  same 
structure  witli  the  museum.  The  collection  is  not  very 
large,  amounting,  probably,  to  between  400  and  500  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  works  of  Rubens,  Titian,  Rem- 
brandt, Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Salvator  Rosa,  Wouvermans, 
Claude  Lorraine,  Vandyck,  Gerard  Dow,  Poussin.  Cuyp, 
and  other  celebrated  painters  of  the  di^^erent  schools* 
Of  these  specimens,  however,  there  is  none  of  surpassing 
merit,  or  wnich  possesses  any  very,  remarkable  reputation, 

OBSERVATORY. 

Thi  Observatory,  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraving  in 
p.  80,  is  A  curious  object.  It  was  one  of  the  works  of 
Christian  the  Fourth,  to  whom  the  principal  and  most 
durable  deoorations  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen  are  to  be 
ascribed,  yet  who  did  not  oppress  his  people  with  heavy 
imposts,  for  he  used  to  say,  **  That  he  knew  the  purses  of 
his  subjects  would  be  alwavs  op^n  for  his  and  the  kingdom*s 
just  ooeasions;  and  he  had  rather  they  were  his  cash- 
keepers  than  a  high-treasurer,  who  might  abuse  him." 
The  first  stone  of  this  tower  was  laid  by  that  monarch  in 
the  year  1637 ;  and  the  building  itself  was  finished  in  the 
year  1648.  Its  height  is  about  120  feet,  and  the  ascent  to 
the  upper  part  of  it  Is  not  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  but  by  a 
spiral  road  of  briok,  which  winds  nearly  to  the  top,  and  is 
of  such  gentle  elevation,  that  any  one  might  pass  along  it 
on  honebaok,  in  perfect  safcttv.  At  the  termination  of  this 
road,  A  small  stairease  leads  to  the  suminit,  which  is 
endoaed  with  a  substantial  iron  railing.  The  circular  room 
at  tho  top  of  this  tower  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  an 
observatory  by  Tycho  Brahe ;  it  has  windows  on  every  side, 
and  contains  several  instruments.  In  the  centre,  stands  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  great  astronomer,  whose  name  is  held 
in  luoh  higl(  and  deseryed  estimation  by  his  oountrymen ; 


the  wall  is  ornamented  with  portraits  of  Ptolemy,  Coper" 
nicus,  Newton,  Bradley,  and  others. 

Peter  the  Great,  the  celebrated  Cxar  of  Russia,  is  said  to 
have  driven  a  carriage  and  four  up  to  the  top  of  this  tower, 
along  its  spiral  road ;  and  the  exploit  gained  for  him  some 
renown,  the  undertaking  being  looked  upon  as  extremely 

ferilous.  "  I  own,  however,"  says  Mr.  Rao  Wilson,  **  that 
cannot  see  the  undertaking  in  this  light,  since  the  eleva- 
tion is  gradual,  and  the  way  paved  or  laid  with  brick  on 
edge,  and  fifteen  feet  in  breadth.  It  might  be  performed 
by  almost  any  person  without  injury,  especially  if  the 
animals  were  suiticiently  spirited  to  go  forward ;  and  the 
only  possible  diiliculty  is  in  their  acquiring  a  proper  footing, 
since,  if  they  did  not,  they  might  be  drawn  back  by  the 
carriage  iUielf."  The  building  to  which  this  tower  is 
attached,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  in  the  engraving,  is 
the  "  Trinity  Church." 


UyiVERSITY,    ETC. 


Thb  university  of  Copenhagen  is  the  chief  establishment 
for  education  in  Denmark;  it  was  founded  in  1479,  by 
Christian  the  First,  and  has  been  augmented  and  amply 
endowed  by  several  of  his  successors,  especially  by  Chris- 
tian tho  Fourth.  The  number  of  students  is,  on  an  average^ 
about  seven  hundred,  who  come  not  only  from  Denmark, 
but  also  from  Norway  ond  Iceland;  and  of  these  J 68  are 
maintained  without  charge  to  themselves.  The  funds  of 
the  university  are  considerable,  and  the  professors  have 
liberal  salaries.  It  has  a  library, — a  museum  of  natural 
history, — a  chemical  laboratory, — a  botanical  garden,  and 
an  anatomical  theatre.  In  this  capital,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Denmark,  there  is  an  institution  established  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  teachers  to  fill  tho  public  schools. 
Here  certain  individuals  are  instructed  in  the  necessary 
branches  of  education  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  a  school 
which  is  attached  to  tho  seminary,  they  practise  the  art  of 
teaching  under  the  eyes  of  their  own  professors. 

Copenhagen  possesses  a  great  number  of  literary  esta- 
blishments and  academical  societies.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal is  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  founded 
in  1742,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  zeal  of  six  learned 
men,  to  whom  Christian  the  Sixth  intrusted  the  arrange  < 
ment  of  his  cabinet  of  medals.  These  individuals,  meeting 
orcasionally  for  tho  purpose  of  executing  the  king's  com- 
mission, gradually  conceived  the  design  of  forming  a  per- 
manent society,  and  with  this  view,  uniting  with  others  who 
were  eminent  in  different  branches  of  science,  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  invcbtigation  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  their  country.  At  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  his  ministers,  Christian  extended  his  patronage  to 
the  new  association,  called  it  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  endowed  it  with  fhnds,  and  ordered  the  members 
to  join  to  their  other  pursuits  the  study  of  natural  history, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  Under  the  royal  protection,  the 
mstitution  flourished;  its  members  employed  themselves 
with  ardour  in  their  pursuits,  and  the  result  of  their 
labours  has  been  the  publication  of  many  volumes  of  Trans- 
actions, in  the  Danish  language,  some  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  Latin. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  instituted,  there  was  also  established  a  society  for  the 
improvement  of  the  history  and  languages  of  the  North,' 
on  which  Christian  the  Sixth  bestowed  nis  protection ;  it 
has  contributed  several  publications  which  tend  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  early  annals  of  Denmark.  There 
was  also  a  medical  society  established  in  177S,  a  society  for 
the  cultivation  of  Ipelandio  literaturo  in  1779i  and  a  board 
of  longitude  in  1784.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was 
founded  in  1754  by  Frederick  the  Fifth,  and  eonsists  of  a 
president,  a  director,  eight  professors  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  together  with  lour  teachers  of  design. 
The  pupils  are  numerousa  and  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves m  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  are  presented 
with  medals,  and  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  king, 
to  obtain  fUrther  improvement  The  academy  is  visited 
annually  by  his  migosty,  after  the  example  of  hia  prede- 
cessors, when  the  prises  are  delivered  by  him  in  person. 
The  palace  of  Charlottenburg  is  appropriated  to  the  ser\ico 
of  the  institution,  and  affords  ample  accominodation  Cmt  all 
its  purposes. 

MAKUFACrUKEB. 

CopENHAOBN  is  the  chief  place  for  manufactures  in 
Denmark,  and  has  the  principal  establishments  of  them 
either  within  its  walls  or  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  not*  hft«- 
ever,  what  in  £n%lan!i  ^^  %WaNi^  ^»Sk  ^  \sw%»!QS»»3w*i»% 
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town,  Bud  the  labours  of  its  arliiens  an  whollj  directed  to 
the  supply  or  articles  for  tbe  borne  cotuumption.  All,  or 
nearljr  alU  of  the  trades  which  are  prectued  in  the  kinRdom 
■re  UDder  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  their  re- 
spectiie  guilds,  or  corporations;  and  this  circnmitance  ii 
said  lo  operate  aa  a  severe  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  in- 
dustry, %*  well  as  i;rciitly  to  fetter  individual  enterprise.  The 
native  mechanics  have  never  been  cclehiated  for  their  skill 
or  ingenuity  ;  they  arc  paid  at  a  high  rate,  but  they  are 
slow  at  their  work,  and  display  Utile  taste  in  the  execution 
of  it  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  necessarily 
one  of  tbe  most  considerable;  for  the  country  is  well  adapted 
to  the  rearing  of  slieep.  and  llie  article  is  one  whioh  forms 
an  essontial  part  of  the  people's  dress.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Copen- 
haf;cn  i^  very  considerable ;  and  there  is,  besides  the  priTate 
est ahlisbmo Ills,  a  povernment  manufactory,  for  the  supply 
of  the  army  and  navy.  This  was  established  by  Frederick 
the  Fourth;  it  rurnisbcs  empluymcnl  to  1200  persons,  and 
fields  annually  between  MO.OUO  and  150,000  ells.  About 
seventy  looms  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  slookiuKs, 
ni|!ht-rups,  railtcns,  and  other  erticlea  of  woollen  hosiery; 
but  of  these  a  considerable  supply  is  furnished  by  the 
peasants  of  Jutland,  whose  occupation  during  their  long 
Winter  evcuin^ra  consists  in  making  stockings,  partly  for 
their  own  use,  and  )iartly  for  sale. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen  there  is  a  manu- 
faclury  of  Manchester  dolhs,  which  was  established  upon 
the  En(;liah  plan  by  a  Swedo;  it  is  well  conducted,  and 
jlivos  support  to  about  two  hundred  people.  The  refining 
of  sugar  also  furnishes  employment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  ivorkmen  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  tbe  produce  of 
the  Danish  West  India  Islands  comes  to  Cupenhngen.  The 
dislillalion  of  spirits  has  always  been  an  important  branch 
of  munufnclure  in  this  capital ;  for  in  this  country,  as 
indeed.  throu}:huut  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of 
Eurojx;,  the  consumption  of  tliat  article  is  large.  A  few 
years  ago,  there  were  reckoned  no  fewer  than  2-10  distilleries 
in  Copenhagen,  and  brandy  used  lo  be  exjiorted  lo  a  con- 
■iderahle  amount:  but  the  manufacture  is  said  lo  have 
declined  of  late.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture 
bosiilcs  those  wliich  wo  have  enumerated,  are  leather,  soap, 
tobacco,  p^ircclain,  ironware,  and  linen. 


Ws  btra  already  remarked  on  the  .dnnbigM  wbiah  tiiia 
capital  possesses  as  a  place  of  traffic.  About  Ibe  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  its  commerce  became  oonsideiaUe  (  y«t 
though  it  continued  afterwards  to  prosper,  it  did  not  incmwe 
rapidly  until  the  war  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
principal  maritime  countries  of  EureH  were  than  inmlvad 
in  hostilities;  but  Denmark remainea  neutnd,  andeiyoyed 
a  lucrative  carry  ing-lradc,  which' extended  not  only  through 
the  European  seas,  but  to  India  lod  China.  A  Inrga 
quantity  of  business  and  capital  was  thus  tranaferrad  to 
Copenh'agen ;  and  the  advantages  which  the  merchants  of 
this  city  derived  were  very  extensive.  This  commerce, 
however,  together  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Danish 
trade,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  the  hostilities  which  broks 
out  in  1607  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark.  Fran 
that  period  till  the  end  of  the  war,  the  mercantile  interest 
of  Denmark  suffered  severely ;  and  it  has  neicr  recovered 
the  advantageous  position  which  it  previously  held. 

At  present  the  commerce  of  Copenhagen  is  not  very 
considerable,  and  it  has  even  recently  declined.  The  im- 
ports iuto  this  capital  are,  anchors,  pitch  and  tar,  from 
Sweden  and  Norway, — Hax,  hemp,  masts,  sail-cloth  and 
cordage,  from  Hussia, — West  India  produce  from  the 
Danish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, — tobacco  from 
America, — wines  and  brandy  from  Prance.  From  England, 
the  principal  articles  of  direct  import  are,  coal,  earthen- 
ware, and  salt ;  and  in  I B30,  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  wu 
a  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  of  salt  a  million  of  bushels. 
The  principal  part  of  the  trade  between  Ihe  Danish  West 
India  islands,  (or  rather  St.  Croix,  which  is  the  only  one 
among  them  of  value,)  and  the  mother-country,  ia  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Copenhagen  merchants ;  and  the  number  of 
ships  which  arrived  at  the  capital  IVoni  St  Croix,  in  1831, 
iVas  twenty-three,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  &772  tens. 
The  trade  to  the  aettlemcnts  in  the  East  Indies  is  in  Iba 
hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  but  so  trilling  in  its 
amount,  lliat  only  one  ship  has  latterly  sailed  from  Copen- 
ha^ca  in  the  year.  The  exports  from  this  cily  consist 
chielly  of  articles  which  are  the  produce  of  Iho  soli,  such 
as  grain,  liuller,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  hides,  horsea,  cattle, 
and  rapc-accd,  of  which  a  large  i|uunlily  is  sent  to  Holland 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

No.  VI. 

CdiNf:diS  SoAt-TiiAekftRs. 

The  vast  empire  of  China  is  intersected  ill  every 
direction  by  rivers  and  canals,  which  form  a  more 
extensive  system  of  water- corpniunication  than  exists 
in  any  other  country.  From  Canton  in  the  south  to 
P^kin  in  the  north, — a  distance  of  nearly  seventeen 
degrees  of  latitude. — the  navigation  is  only  once  inter- 
rupted, and  then  only  for  a  space  of  four-and- twenty 
mikNlt  ti  ts  tlol  our  intention  now  to  enter  into  the 
detaili  of  thii  iystiftnti  or  to  describe  the  vessels 
whieh  \kfit  employed  on  these  lines  of  communication  ; 
we  pttrpoee  onl/  to  relate  a  few  particulars  concerning 
this  mode  of  navigation,  and  the  elasB  of  persons  by 
whom  il  is  performed. 

Tbe  use  of  nails  is  genek^t )  but  when  circumstances 
render  tbem  of  no  avail,  the  vessels  are  impelled  by 
means  of  oars,  or  dragged  along  with  ropes  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  of  canal.  The  oars  are  used  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  there  are  two  of  themi  turning 
upon  pivots  which  are  placed  in  narrow  projecting 
pieces  of  wood  near  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  not 
the  stern^  as  is  the  practice  of  most  other  nations. 
They  are  of  a  large  sise,  from  six  Ut  ten  men  being 
required  to  work  each  of  them ;  and  instead  of  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  as  in  the  act  of  rowing,  they 
are  moved  backwards  and  forward*  beneath  the 
surface,  "  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  in  England  is 
understood  by  sculling.**  This  mode  of  using  the 
oars  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  crowded  streams 
of  China,  than  that  of  working  them  at  the  sides  as 
in  rowing.  To  lighten  their  labour,  and  assist  them 
in  keeping  time  with  the  strokes,  the  boatmen  often 
have  recourse  to  a  rude  air  which  is  generally  sung 
by  the  master,  the  whole  of  the  crew  joining  in  chorus. 
Mr.  Barrow,  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney's 
Embassy  in  \79S,  has  given  a  copy  of  the  air^  which 
he  frequently  heard. 

On  many  a  ealm  still  evening,  (he  sajrs,)  when  a  dea4 
silence  reigned  upon  the  water,  have  we  listened  with 
pleasure  te  thU  artless  and  unpolished  air,  which  was  sung, 
with  little  alteration,  through  the  wlW^  fleet.  E^traiTnlinarf 
exortkHM  of  bodily  slrongUi,  dr(*cniliu^  in  a  certain  degree 
on  iha  willingness  ot  ttie  mind,  are  frequently  accompanieil 
with  eahilarating  eacliiraation^  among  the  most  savage 
people ;  but  the  Chinese  song  could  not  be  considered  in 
this  peintef  vie#;  Uke  the  exclamations  of  our  seamen  in 
hauling  the  ropes,  or  the  oar-song  of  the  Hebrideans, 
whiebfr  at  Dr.  Johnson  has  oUsened,  resembles  the  proce- 
leusmstie  ^-effie  by  which  th.e  rowers  of  Grecian  galleys 
were  anionated,  too  ehief  el^ect  of  the  Chinese  chorus 
seemed  le  be  thai  of  combining  cbeerfhlness  with  regularity. 

Vena  stumss  tftl»  ho«Hiver  mdt  tbt  toandL 


When  the  wind  or  the  tide  is  unfavourable,  or 
when  the  vesseb  have  to  ascend  a  stream  which  has 
a  rapHl  current^  the  aystem  of  tracking  is  adopted. 
This  li  Similar  to  the  system  of  towing  practised  on 
the  rfven  and  canals  of  our  own  country;  but  while 
wc  eittphiy  horiet  for  the  task,  the  Chmese  employ 
men.  The  number  of  "  trackers**  to  a  boat  varies 
with  lie  alle»  and  with  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
wind  or  enrrent  |  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  was  pru> 
vided  With  three  hundred  trackers,  the  number  of 
boaU  being  twenty.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  histonan  of  that 
embienyi  elatM  the  number  as  being  for  the  larger 
boats  fir^  lerenly  to  twenty-five>  for  those  of  the 
second  etiea  twelve,  and  for  the  smaller  seven. 

The  tfldt-ropea  are  commonly  made  ot  narrow 
■tripe  of  th«  iHong  ailiccoiie  enbetaace  which  forma 
the  olllif  eovertog  of  the  bamhois  thus  combining 
the*greate9t  lightness  With  strength.  These  ropes  are 
accurately   de&cribed   by  that  faithful    old   traveller,  I 


Marco  Polo,  who  visited  China  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  tells  Us  that  the  Chinese 
did  not  employ  hempen  cordage  in  their  vessels,  ex- 
cepting for  the  masts  and  sails  (the  standing  and 
running  rigging) ;  "  they  have  canes,'*  he  says,  "  of 
the  length  of  fifteen  paces,  which  they  split  in  their 
whole  length  into  very  thin  pieces,  ahd  these,  by 
twisting  them  together,  they  form  into  ropes  three 
hundred  paces  long :  so  skilfully  are  they  manufac- 
tured, that  they  are  equal  in  strength  to  cordage 
made  of  hemp."  His  able  commentator,  Mr.  Mars- 
den,  remarks,  that  persons  who  have  seen  the  cables 
belonging  to  the  prows  of  the  Eastern  Islands  might 
suppose  that  this  account  of  twisting  the  bamboo  into 
cordage  was  a  mistake  for  the  manufacture  of  cables 
by  twisting  the  rattan,  so  commonly  applied  to  that 
purpose;  "but  our  authors  correctness  as  to  the 
material  is  fully  proved  by  the  testimony  of  modern 
travellers."  Van  Braam,  who  was  one  of  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  to  the  Emperor  of  China  in  1794,  says, 
"  Their  ropes  of  rattan,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
bamboo,  arc  of  great  advantage,  because  they  unite 
lightness  with  strength." 

Marco  Polo  adds,  that  "  with  these  ropes  vessels 
are  tracked  along  the  rivers,  by  menus  of  ten  or 
twelve  horses  to  each,  ns  well  upwards  against  the 
current  as  in  the  opposite  direction."  Upon  this 
sentence  a  curious  remark  may  be  made.  Horses 
are  not  now  used  to  track  Chinese  vessels ;  and  from 
the  general  immutability  of  Chinese  customs,  this 
diserepancy  between  the  practice  of  the  present  day 
and  the  statement  of  Marco  Polo,  might  have  been 
urged,  to  impugn  his  fidelity,  if  the  labours  of 
modern  travellers  had  not  firmly  established  his 
reputation.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Davis  ob- 
serves, that  from  this  very  instance  of  disagreement 
we  derive  an  additional  confirmation  of  his  general 
correctness ;  for  that  the  labour  of  tracking  was  once 

Erformed  by  horses,  we  have  a  singular  proof  in  the 
(iguage  of  the  warrants  or  commissions  issued  by 
the  emperor  to  his  officers.  The  system  is  clearly 
explained  by  the  Jesuit  Duhalde,  in  his  great  work 
on  China  $  after  mentioning  that  the  men  to  whom 
the  task  is  now  assigned  are  furnished  by  the  man- 
darins of  each  city,  he  adds : — 

The  number  of  these  men  is  determined  according  to  the 
number  of  the  horses  marked  on  the  Catiff-ho,  or  Patent  of 
the  Emperor,  that  is  to  sav,  at  the  rate  of  three  men  for 
each  hors«  ,  so  that  if  eight  horses  are  marked  for  an  envoy, 
he  will  be  furnished  with  twenty-four  men. 

The  trackers  do  not  form  a  particular  class  in 
China :  they  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Their  labour  is  ex- 
tremely severe;  we  read  of  their  toiling  for  sixteen 
hours  consecutively,  against  a  stream  whose  swiftness 
precluded  the  slightest  intermission  of  their  exertions.' 
They  are  obliged  sometimes  to  wade  up  to  the  middle 
in  mud,  sometimes  to  swim  across  creeks,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  perhaps,  to  expose  their  naked 
bodies  to  a  scorching  sun.  They  are  kept  constantly 
to  their  work  by  a  soldier,  or  "  the  lictor  of  some 
petty  police-officer,"  who  follows  them  closely,  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  an  enormous  whip,  with  which  he 
lashes  them  as  often  as  they  show  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  idleness,  and  with  as  little  reluctance  as  if 
they  were  a  team  of  horses.  "  They  often  slip  into 
narrow  paths,"  says  the  historian  of  an  eariy  Dutch 
embassy,  "  and  are  drowned ;  and  if  any  grow  faint 
and  weary,  there  is  one  who  follows,  and  never  leaves 
beating  them  till  they  go  on  or  die.**  The  tradcersof 
each  boot  are  generally  changed  every  day:  they  re* 
cetve  for  their  labour  a  remaneratlon,  very  acanty 
indeed,  in  reference  to  the  price  of  provisions j  and 
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Ihey  hav«  no  allowaQee  made  to  them  for  yetanuog 
to  the  plaee  fvom  which  they  were  taken. 

As  the  canals  and  rivers  of  China  are  extensively 
used  by  the  olficers  of  the  government,  the  boatmen 
and  others  yfho  ar^  emplojred  in  their  navigation  are 
occasionally  the  victims  of  that  cruelty  and  opprea-* 
sion  whieh,  in  spile  of  the  paternal  nature  of  the 
govemmaut,  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether  absent 
from  its  administration,  and  altogether  unknown  to 
its  various  functionaries.  In  the  narratives  of  tra<5 
vellers,  we  read  repeatedly  of  the  ipfJictioR  of  a 
**  bambooing,"  which  si^ms  to  he  a  punishment  as 
largely  i«sorted  to  in  (be  eelestial  empire.^and  often 
wilh  as  little  leason^^-r^as  the  kindred  proceaa  of 
"bastinadoing,"  in  .Turkey  and  Persia. 

The  common  practice  of  flogging  with  a  hamboo,  (says 
Mr,  BarrQw.)  bat  generally  been  considered  by  the  Tpis- 
•ionarias  in  the  light  of  a  gentle  correction,  exercised  by 
men  in  power  over  their  inferiors  lust  as  a  father  would 
chastise  nis  son,  but  not  as  s  punishment  to  which  disgrace 
is  attached.  However  lightly  these  gentlemen*  may 
choose  to  treat  this  bumiliatmg  chastisement  to  which  all 
are  liable,  from  the  prime-minister  to  the  peasant,  it  is  but 
too  often  inflicted  in  the  anger,  and  by  the  oaprioe,  of  a 
man  in  offioe,  and  fre<^uently  with  qircumstanoes  of  un-i 
mrantable  cruelty  and  injustice. 

When  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  deseended  the 
Pci-ho  (or  White  River)  on  its  return  from  Pekin, 
the  stream  being  very  shallow,  one  of  the  aocommo- 
dation  barges  got  aground  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
The  air  waa  piercingly  cold )  and  the  poor  creatures 
bebnging  to  the  vessel  were  busy  until  sunrise  in  the 
midst  of  the  water,  endeavouring  to  get  her  qB,  The 
rest  of  the  fleet  had  proceeded  i  and  the  patience  of 
the  superintending  ofiSeer  being  exhausted,  he  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  flog  the  captain,  and  the  whole  crew. 
The  poaishment  was  accordingly  inflicted,  in  the  inopt 
unmerciful  manner;  and  this,  we  are  told,  was 
"  their  only  reward  for  the  use  of  the  yacht,  theii 
time  and  labour,  for  two  days,"  A  still  roore  re- 
mariuiblc  display  of  arbitrary  power  occurred,  while 
the  embassy  was  ascending  the  Pei-ho,  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  to  the  town  of  Tong- 
tcheow-fix),  where  the  land  journey  to  Pekin  com- 
menced. )t  happened  one  morning  that  some  of  the 
provisions,  which  it  was  the  daily  custom  to  supply 
to  the  embassy,  were  a  little  tainted. — a  circumstance 
not  rery  wcmderful,  tonsidering  that  the  weather  was 
extremely  hot,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter ranging  from  62^  to  88°  in  the  shade.  Never- 
theless, the  officers  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the 
task  of  farnishing  the  supplies,  were  instantly  de-r 
prived  of  their  rank,  and  all  their  servants  severely 
bambooed.  Lord  Macartney  interceded  with  the  two 
mandarins,  Van-ta-gin  and  Chon-ta-gin,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  attend  the  embassy,  from  the  first 
moment  of  disembarkation,  in  favour  of  the  degraded 
ddinqneaU :  he  was  heard  with  great  attention,  but 
"  perceived  that  little  indulgence  or  rekxation  from 
strict  discipline  was  to  be  expected  on  such  occasions." 

The    charitable    supposition   that    these    acts    of 

•  The  mneionarics  slluded  to  by  the  writer,  are  the  Jwaito  who 
were  MnnillMl  a  loog  lime  a«o  U>  settle  at  Pekm,  bot  have  gra- 
dually beeo  ezpeiled;  tbev  used  to  be  the  only  authority  for  Kuro. 
pean$  on  Chiacee  maUer*,  Iwt  raaay  of  iheir  Matemeata  are  now  found 
to  reqiinv  natarial  correeoon.  Aootber  pMsage  to  the  nne  effect  at 
that  in  the  text  may  be  (juoted.  "  In  travelling  through  the  country, 
a  day  seldom  escaped  without  our  witnessing  the  application  of  the 
Pan-ue,  or  banboo.  and  feoeralty  in  aecli  a  naaoer  Uiat  it  miffal  be 
called. by  a»f  otber  aane  cxeepta  gentle  correction.  A  ChioeM 
mfttgiiM  aoder  thi»  |»«oi4>nieat,  cries  out  in  the  most  piteous  manner ; 
a  Tanar  bean  it  in  nlence,  A  Chinese,  after  receiving  a  certain 
oenberofolvobei.  (alls  down  on  bis  knees  as  a  natter  of  course 
before  Wm  vbo  ordered  the  punishineat.  thanking  i>im  m  the  most 
banbU  mmmmm  far  the  Huherly  kindoMs  he  had  testified  tewards  hw 
ion.  in  tbas  patties  him  in  mind  of  his  enora ;  a  I  aitar  grumblas, 
•at  daMai  l^  psi&t  4s  to  the  right  that  a  CbiofM  xo^f  b>vs  to 
tog  luBy  Off  lie  toiBB  away  In  solemn  silcncef* 
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aeverity  should  rather  be  ooasidered  aa  iaolal^ 
instances  of  infirmity  of  ten^per  ofi  the  part  of  in-* 
dividuals,  than  be  talcen  as  sample^  of  a  genera) 
practice,  will  unfortunately  not  be  found  tenable, 
One  of  the  niandarina  to  whom  Lord  Macartney 
addressed  his  ineffectual  appeal,  was  remarkable  for 
a  kind  and  enviable  disposition,  which  attracted  the 
regards  of  our  opuntryrqen  in  aq  extraordii^ary 
degree,  Beaides,  we  (lonstantly  read  of  similar  cases  i 
an4  an  exaet  parallel  |o  one  of  tfiose  abpve  mentioned 
inay  he  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  first  embassy 
which  waa  sent  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
year  1655,  and  which  then  traversed  China  from 
Canton  \o  Fekin.  by  the  great  line  of  water- com mu^ 
nication.  In  their  course  from  Nan-gan«foo  towards 
the  great  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Yellow  River,  the  party 
descended  the  stream  called  the  Kan-kiang,  "  which 
runs  there  as  swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  and  is 
full  of  banks,  sands  and  shoals,  so  that^  though  they 
went  dowp  the  stream,  their  ships  were  often  in 
danger."  Ii^  this  passage,  a  yacht,  carrying  one  of 
the  apibassadors,  and  the  presents  destined  for  the 
emperor,  fell  into  a  whirlpool,  and,  after  being  whirled 
about  by  .the  eddies,  at  last  ran  aground,  and  cou)d 
not  be  got  off  without  the  trouble  of  unloading. 
"  The  mandarins  cohiroanded  the  watermen  and 
master  to  be  severely  lashed  with  a  thick  leather 
whip  for  their  neglect;  but  the  ambassadors  inter- 
ceded for  the  latter/*  The  former,  we  presume,  were 
left  to  their  fate,  as  unworthy  of  the  Dutchmen's  in- 
terference i  yet  if  blame  could  have  rightly  rested 
with  any  one,  where  the  navigation  was  so  dkhcult« 
we  may  fairly  infer,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  It  should  have  been  with  the  ipaster. 

The  lot  of  the  trackers  seems  to  be  a  harder  one* 
than  that  of  the  boatmen.  The  appearance  which 
they  present,  when  engaged  in  their  toilsome  occupa? 
tion,  has  generally  excited  the  commiseration  of  tra-> 
vellers.  There  is  often  a  large  proportion  of  old  men 
and  boys  in  their  number. 

Poor  miserable  men  (says  Dr.  Morrison)  passed  cords 
across  their  breast,  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other 
arra,  and  walked  fonirard  in  a  leaning  posture,  pulling  at 
the  and  of  the  rope,  wbich  hod  its  other  end  Ikstsnsd  to  tha 
u,«sl-liead  of  the  vessel  to  which  they  were  giving  meiien* 

Mr.  Abel,  who  accompanied  Lord  Amherst's  em- 
bassy, and  who  seems  disposed*  to  regard  matters  in 
a  more  favourable  light  than  some  others,  after  re- 
marking upon  the  uninteresting  nature  €ii  the  eountrf 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho,  between  Tarkoo  and  Tiea- 
liag,  says:-«- 

The  scenery  bad  only  novelty  and  strangeness  to  recom- 
mend it ;  but  bod  it  possessed  the  attraotions  of  Areodhs, 
they  would  have  been  polluted  by  miserable  objeete  af 
wretched  and  naked  men  tracking  our  boats,  and  toiling 
often  through  a  deep  mire  under  a  burning  sun.  These 
poor  fellows  were  attended  by  overseers,  who  kept  them  to 
their  work,  and  prevented  their  desertion,  but  did  not,  as 
far  as  I  could  observe,  exert  their  authority  with  eruelty. 
Scarcely  had  our  eyes  become  in  some  degroe  familiariied 
with  their  appearance,  when  they  were  offended  by  the* 
sight  of  a  dead  body  frightfully  swollen,  lying  oa  his  back, 
and  tloating  down  the  river.  Our  boatmen  passed  it  with* 
out  regard.  I  must  confess,  that  in  turning  froin  the  eooy 
templation  of  such  objects.  I  recovered  with  some  diliioiiKy 
that  stale  of  mind  whiuh  was  necessary  to  an  unprejudioed 
ejianii nation  of  the  pountry  through  which  I  was  passing. 

Where  there  are  not  persons  whose  constant  occu- 
pation is  tracking,  or  where  an  extraordinary  number 
is  required,  the  officers  of  the  government  impress 
poor  people  wherever  they  can  find  them,  for  pne. 
day's  journey.  As  the  service  is  very  laboriova,  and 
very  ill  rewarded,  considerable  difficulty  Is  efitcA  as- 
perienced  in  obtaining  men  to  perform  it.  In  order 
to  obviate  the  delay  which  might  thus  arise,  ft  ia 
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eofltomary  when  a  fleet  is  expected,  to  have  the  reliefs 
in  readiness  for  their  arrival;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  are  sometimes  confined  for  a  day  or  a  night, 
because,  if  left  at  liberty,  they  would  infallibly  run 
away.  When  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  arrived  at  a 
town  called  Kaon*yen-chow,  four  of  the  party  went 
to  see  a  temple  which  stands  there,  dedicated  to 
liing'keen-shih'Wang,  or  the  "  ten  judges  in  Hades/ ' 
according  to  Dr.  Morrison  j  but  they  found  its  gate 
chained  up,  and  the  seal  of  the  magistrate  of  the 
town  upon  it.  Two  or  three  hundred  miserable 
wretches  were  confined  in  it;  and  an  attendant  man- 
darin told  our  countrymen  that  the  boats  having  been 
expected  the  night  before,  these  poor  fellows  had  been 
pressed  to  track  them ;  and  the  authorities  appre- 
hending that  if  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes, 
they  would  not  come  back,  had  shut  them  up  the 
preceding  evening.  With  some  difficulty  the  party 
obtained  an  entrance ;  but  they  found  the  courts  of 
the  temple  in  a  condition  which  rendered  a  survey  if 
not  impracticable,  at  least  very  unpleasant 

Despotism  in  China,  (says  Mr.  Ellis,)  as  elsewhere, 
prtsses  with  least  weight  upon  the  lower  orders;  our 
trackers  have  at  different  times  struck  for  wages,  and  re- 
fused to  proceed  until  their  just  demands  were  satisfied. 

In  a  subsequent  passage  of  his  journal,  the  writer 
furnishes  a  fact  not  quite  consistent  with  this 
opinion. 

Our  trackers,  (he  says,)  whether  driven  to  it  by  beins 
overworked  or  underpaid,  were  very  insubordinate;  and 
the  disturbance  was  not  quelled  till  some  of  them  had  been 
punished  with  the  bamboo.** 

The  system  of  impressing  men  to  serve  as  trackers 
stems  to  be  productive  of  much  misery.  So  hateful 
is  the  service,  that  the  people  strive  in  every  way  to 
avoid  it.  When  Lord  Macartney*s  embassy  traversed 
China,  those  who  had  tracked  the  vessels  throughout 
the  day  generally  deserted  by  night ;  they  knew  the 
difficulty  which  the  officers  would  have  in  getting 
others  to  relieve  them ;  and  they  knew  also  that  till 
others  were  procured,  their  own  services  would  be 
required.  To  supply  their  places,  very  harsh  mea- 
sures were  commonly  resorted  to :  the  officers  used 
to  despatch  their  soldiers  to  the  nearest  village,  where 
the  inhabitants,  taken  by  surprise,  would  be  forced 
0iit  of  their  beds  to  joiii  the  yachts.  Scarcely  a 
night  oceurred,  in  which  some  poor  wretehes  did  not 
suffer  the  lashes  of  the  soldiers,  for  attempting  to 
eaeape,  or  for  {heading  the  excuse  of  old  age  or  in- 
firmity. It  was  painful,  we  are  assured,  to  behold 
the  deplorable  condition  of  some  of  these  poor 
creatures;  several  were  half- naked,  and  appeared  to 
be  wasting  and  languishing  for  want  of  food.  Mr. 
Barrow  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  their  sufferings, 
in  describing  what  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  October  (1793),  when  the  embassy  was  approach- 
ing Canton. 

This  being  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  we  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  very  little  rest.  The  observance  of  the  usual  cere- 
monies, which  con8istK>f  firing  their  small  petards,  beating 
at  intervals  the  noisy  gong,  harsh  squalling  music,  and 
fire-works,  required  that  our  vessels  should  remain  sta- 
tionary ;  and  these  nocturnal  orgies  ceased  only  with  the 
appearance  of  the  sun.  There  was,  however,  another  cause 
of  detention  at  this  place.  In  sailing  against  the  stream 
of  the  Bu-hOk  it  was  necessary  that  the  barges  should  be 
tracked  by  men,  and  these  men  were  to  be  pressed  or  forced 
into  the  laborious  service,  from  the  villages  bordering  upon 
the  river.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this  was  to  send  out 
the  soldiers,  or  attendants  of  the  officers,  before  the  vessels 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  take  the  poor  wretches  by 
surprise  in  their  beds.  But  the  ceremony  of  the  full  moon, 
by  retarding  their  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  had  put 
tbem  on  tbeir  guard;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  emissaries 
9f  government  all  Uiat  were  liable  to  be  pressed  into  this 


service  had  absconded ;  so  that  in  addition  to  the  noise  of 
the  gongs,  and  the  trumpets,  and  crackers*  onr  ears  were 
frequently  assailed  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  persons 
under  the  punishment  of  the  bamboo,  or  the  whip,  for 
claiming  their  exemption  from  joining  the  yachts*  and 
aoting  as  trackers.  When  the  group  that  had  been  col- 
lected for  this  purpose  was  brought  together  in  the  morning, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  regard  it  with  an  eye  of  pity. 

Most  of  them  consisted  of  infirm  and  decrepit  old  men, 
and  the  rest  were  such  lank,  sickly-looking,  ill-elothed 
creatures,  that  the  whole  group  appeared  to  be  mueb  fitter 
for  an  hospital,  than  for  performing  any  kind  of  labour. 
Our  companions  pretended  to  say  uiat  every  fiirmer  who 
rented  lands  upon  the  public  rivers  or  canals,  was  obliged, 
by  the  tenure  on  which  he  held  his  lease,  to  furnish  such  a 
number  of  men  to  track  the  vessels  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  whenever  it  might  be  required ;  but  that  on 
the  present  being  an  extraordinary  occasion,  they  had  re- 
solved to  pay  them,  as  they  called  it,  in  a  handsome  manner, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  something  less  than  seven -peace 
a  day,  without  any  allowance  for  returning  to  their  homes ; 
a  price  for  labour  which  bore  no  sort  of  proportion  to  that 
of  'the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  was  even  doubtful  if  this 
pittance  was  ever  paid  to  them. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  group  of  trackers 
cooking  their  meal  over  an  earthen  stove ;  the  standing 
figure  is  employed  in  eating  his  rice  after  the  usnd 
fashion, — that  is  to  say,  by  putting  the  edge  of  the 
bowl  against  his  lower  lip,  and  knocking  the  contents 
into  nis  mouth  with  the  chopsticks.  Their  chief  food 
is  rice ;  but,  as  a  luxury,  they  sometimes  indulge  in 
vegetables  fried  in  rancid  oil,  or  mixed  up  with  animal 
offal.  During  Lord  Macartney's  journey,  the  persons 
employed  about  the  vessels  which  carried  the  ambas- 
sador and  his  train,  were  accustomed  to  receive  with 
the  greatest  thankfulness  the  relics  of  the  provisions 
furnished  to  our  countrymen;  the  very  tea-leaves 
which  had  been  used  were  sought  after  with  avidity 
(in  China !)  and  boiled  up,  to  afford  a  second  decoc- 
tion. They  had  only  two  regular  meals  in  the  day, 
one  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon;  "they  generally, 
however,  had  the  frying-pan  on  the  fire  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.**  The  wine,  or  liquor, 
which  the  embassy  received  in  large  jars,  but  which 
was  so  miserably  bad  as  not  to  be  used  by  the  party, 
afforded  a  great  treat  to  these  poor  people,  whose 
circumstances  seldom  allowed  them  an  opportunity 
of  touching  such  a  luxury. 

The  trackers  sometimes  wear  shoes  ma^e  of  straw, 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  engraving;  but  they  go 
more  frequently  with  naked  feet.  The  flat  boards 
lying  on  the  ground  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  are 
applied  by  them  to  the  breast  when  in  the  act  of 
tracking.  Like  the  boatmen,  the  trackers  have  a 
song  which  they  chant  to  inspirit  them  in  their  toil, 
and  to  give  unison  to  their  efforts;  they  call  it  tseen- 
/oo-ko,  their  own  name  being  tseen-fou. 

The  greater  part  of  it,  (says  Dr.  Morrison.)  is  merely  the 
tone  of  exertion,  interspersed  with  a  few  expressions 
alluding  to  the  country  they  are  passing,  and  the  place  to 
which  they  look  as  the  end  of  their  toils.  One  person  re- 
peats the  sentences  which  have  meaning,  and  the  whole 
join  in  a  chorus,  "  Hei-o  Wo-to-heio,"  the  import  of  which 
appears  to  be  Pull  away,  let  us  fmll  away. 

The  learned  doctor  requested  a  man  to  write  down 
a  tracker's  song,  and  it  concluded  by  holding  out  the 
hope  of  a  breakfast  when  they  reached  TVen-ftiii. 

Young  children  are  excellent  judges  of  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  those  who  attempt  to  control  them ;  and,  if  you 
would  win  their  love,  and  dispose  them  to  comply  with  your 
reasonable  requests,  you  must  treat  them  with  perfect 
candour  and  uprightness.  Never  attempt  to  cheat,  even 
the  youngest,  into  a  compliance  with  your  wishes;  for, 
though  you  succeed  at  the  time,  you  lessen  your  inttuenoe, 
^  the  loss  of  confidence  which  follows  detection.-*— TA« 
loung  Lady$  Friend, 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  JEWEL-HUNTER. 

I  VTAB  sbout  fourteen  years  old,  when  my  father, 
who  was  a  lapidary,  carried  me  to  the  great  fair  of 
Cracow,  whither  he  went  to  make  purchases  for  his 
business.  A  crowd  was  collected  before  the  door  of 
a  merchant  whom  we  were  seeking,  and  on  inquiring 
the  cause  of  the  assembly,  we  were  asked  if  we  had 
not  heard  of  the  wonderful  opal  which  Schmidt,  the 
jewel-hunter,  had  found  in  the  mountains,  and  which 
had  just  been  bought  for  the  king  at  the  price  of 
100,000  florins?  My  father  was  now  as  anxious  to 
se?  the  opal  as  anybody  else,  and  having  reached  the 
shop,  the  merchant  took  us  into  a  back  room,  carry- 
ing the  opal  with  him,  and  telling  the  crowd  it  was 
not  to  be  seen  any  more  that  day. 

Whilst  my  father  and  the  merchant  were  making 
their  bargains,  I  kept  the  precious  stone  in  my  hand, 
admiring  it,  and  thinking  of  its  extraordinary  value. 
I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  jewels ;  for 
being  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  I  had 
been  put  to  school  at  an  early  age,  and  was  more  an 
adept  at  my  books,  than  a  judge  of  precious  stones. 
I  knew,  however,  that  the  stone  I  held  in  my  hand 
had  been  purchased  by  the  king  for  100,000  florins, 
a  sum  that  baffled  my  utmost  powers  of  conception. 
All  the  way  from  Cracow  to  Miclinitz  I  was  occupied 
with  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  every  minute  was  turning 
my  head  to  look  at  the  mountains,  almost  expecting 
to  see  the  colours  of  the  opal  reflected  from  some 
san-gilt  cliff. 

A  few  days  after  my  father  returned  home,  he  fell 
sick,  and  died  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  leaving  his 
family  but  slenderly  provided  for.  It  was  now  out 
of  the  question  to  think  of  breeding  me  for  the  law, 
and  I  petitioned  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
lapidary.  My  mother  consented,  and  at  the  window 
of  my  g^arret,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  long 
chain  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  I  spent  much  of 
my  time,  often  saying  to  myself,  "  I  see  no  reason 
Sfhy  I,  as  well  as  Schmidt,  may  not  find  an  opal.** 

At  the  end  of  three  years  I  requested  leave  of  my 
master  to  go  and  see  my  uncle  at  Danavitz,  deter- 
mined to  make  this  journey  subservient  to  my  first 
trial  of  fortune  3  and  accordingly  provided,  myself 
secretly  mth  a  hammer,  and  such  other  tools  as  I 
thought  might  be  useful.  My  uncle  received  me  with 
great  kindness,  and  by  him  and  his  family  I  was 
liberally  supplied  with  everything  requisite  3  and  with 
the  good  wishes  of  all  the  family,  and  injunctions  to 
return  in  four  days,  I  slung  my  sack  over  my  shoulder, 
and  marched  away  to  begin  my  career  as  a  jewel- 
hunter. 

Nothing  coidd  be  more  buoyant  than  my  spirits 
were,  as  I  began  to  ascend  the  mountains :  I  felt  as 
if  all  the  riches  they  contained  were  one  day  or  other 
tu  l>e  my  own.  This  was  the  very  chain  among  which 
Schmidt  had  found  his  opal, — and  might  there  not  be 
other  jewels  in  the  mountains  worth  ten  times  as 
much  }  I  soon  fell  to  work,  and  continued  my  exer- 
tions without  finding  anything  that  in  the  least  re- 
sembled a  jewel,  until  I  was  obliged  to  stop  from 
exhaustion :  this  was  rather  disheartening,  but  I  con- 
cluded I  had  not  yet  penetrated  far  enough  into  the 
mountains,  and  I  felt  persuaded  that  next  day  my 
labours  would  turn  to  more  account.  I  awoke  before 
daybreak ;  and  long  before  the  highest  mountain- 
peaks  were  tipped  with  the  sunbeams,  1  was  making 
my  way  over  rocks  and  torrents,  not  a  bit  daunted 
by  the  unsuccessful  labour  of  the  day  before,  but 
with  the  fullest  expectation  of  something  to  verify 
my  predictioiis  of  good  fortune.  This  day  I  half 
filled  my  sack  3  not,  indeed,  with  opals,  but  with 


stones  and  ores.  Schmidt,  thought  I,  did  cot  find 
his  opal  the  first  time  he  went  among  the  mountains ; 
I  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  my  ambition.  The  next 
morning,  I  began  to  retrace  my  steps,  filling  my  sack 
as  I  went  along,  and  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  thtrd^ 
day  at  my  uncle*s  house.  Great  congratulations  fol* 
lowed  the  display  of  my  riches;  and  my  cousins 
looked  upon  me  as  the  most  wonderful  youth  in 
Galicia. 

Next  day  I  took  my  leave,  carrying  my  treasures 
with  me ;  but  knowing  that  more  than  half  of  them 
were  worthless,  I  stopped  on  the  brink  of  a  little 
stream,  and  after  a  rigid  examination  of  the  contents 
of  my  sack,  threw  more  than  half  into  the  water, 
making  myself  sure  that  what  I  had  reserved  was 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  florins  at  least.  I  went  to 
my  master's  house,  and  found  him  at  work.  "  I 
have  brought  something  with  me,**  said  I,  laying  a 
handful  on  the  table.  He  took  up  one  and  then 
another ;  and  slightly  glancing  at  them,  threw  them 
into  a  corner  which  he  made  the  receptacle  for  rub- 
bish. One  handful  after  the  other  was  consigned  to 
the  comer :  the  last  handful  was  produced,  and  in  it 
there  was  one  specimen  upon  which  my  hopes  were 
chiefly  grounded,  and  upon  which  I  had  made  some 
marks,  when  I  displayed  my  riches  to  my  uncle.  He 
looked  more  narrowly  at  this,  but  ended  by  saying:, 
"  All  rubbish,  my  boy ;  so  get  to  your  business.**  My 
hopes  then  were  at  an  end ;  and  the  three  hours  that 
intervened  before  bed-time,  were  the  most  unhappy 
of  my  life. 

As  I  lay  in  bed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  master 
might  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  jewel  I  had  marked 
might  be  judged  differently  of  by  some  other  lapidary. 
I  crept  softly  into  my  master's  workshop,  and  lighted 
a  lamp  at  the  expiring  embers  of  a  fire,  which  he  had 
been  using  in  some  of  his  operations.  I  then  began 
to  search  among  the  rubbish  for  the  stone  which  was 
marked,  but  I  could  nowhere  find  it;  till  at  length, 
weary  of  my  unsuccessful  labour,  I  sat  down  betbre 
my  master's  table,  which  was  strewed  with  the  in- 
struments he  had  used  in  polishing  a  beautiful  stoae 
that  lay  with  the  polished  side  towards  me.  It  was 
the  very  stone  I  had  been  seeking.  I  seized  on  it, 
stole  back  to  my  chamber,  dressed  myself,  and 
mstahtly  took  the  road  to  Cracow,  leaving  a  line  for' 
my  master,  informing  him,  that  having  discovered* 
hini  to  be  a  thief,  I  had  left  his  service,  and  had* 
taken  with  me  my  own  jewel,  which  my  uncle  could' 
prove  to  be  mine,  by  a  mark  which  I  had  made  upon 
it.  I  disposed  of  my  jewel  to  the  merchant  I  had 
visited  with  my  father,  for  a  hundred  florins ;  and 
returned  home  with  a  present  for  each  member  of  my 
family,  and  more  than  eighty  florins  in  my  pocket. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  my  future  trade. 
The  money  that  my  jacinth  fetched  served  to  equip 
me  for  my  next  expedition  :  and  leaving  forty  florins 
at  home,  on  my  nineteenth  birthday  I  set  out  for 
Kostalesko,  with  the  blessings  of  a  mother,  and  the 
good  wishes  of  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  I  promised 
to  portion  handsomely,  as  soon  as  I  had  an  opal 
worth  but  20,000  florins. 

Almost  every  uay  during  a  year,  I  spent  more  or 
less  of  it^ among  the  mountains.  Sometimes  my 
labours  were  rewarded ;  but  oftener  I  found  nothing 
worth  so  much  as  a  few  groschen.  Never  did  my 
hopes  diminish,  nor  my  toil  become  irksome ;  and  if 
one  blow  of  the  hammer  did  not  loose  an  opal  from 
the  rock,  I  thought  a  second  might. 

At  length,  one  day,  a  stone  dropped  into  my  hand, 
with  all  the  distinguishing^  marks  of  a  valuable  opal. 
I  eagerly  proceeded  to  polish  a  part,  and  the  varied 
hues  of  tiie    opal  flashed  upon  my  delighted  eye* 


•» 
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Tbi«  BtoDe  was  little  inferior  in  sise  to  the  one  I  had 
seen  at  Cracow,  and  I  felt  assured  it  could  not  be 
worth  less  than  50,000  florins. 

On  arriving  at  home,  my  countenance  told  the  im- 
portance of  my  secret,  and  the  opal  was  drawn  from 
its  hiding«place,  and  presented  to  the  wondering  eyes 
of  the  family-circle.  The  next  week  the  great  Cracow 
fair  would  take  place,  and  thither  I,  of  course^  deter- 
mined to  go. 

It  was  soon  settled  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
50,000  florins,  and  I  left  home  upon  a  good  horse, 
bought  with  the  remnant  of  the  hundred  florins  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  great  fair,  with  my 
opal  in  a  leathern-bag,  which  was  suspended  round 
my  neck  by  a  copper  chain.  Before  mid-day  -I 
arrived  at  the  capital,  and,  having  put  up  my  horse, 
walked  towards  the  great  square.  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  integrity  of  the  merchant  with  whom  I 
had  formerly  dealt ;  but  before  Anally  disposing  of 
my  treasure,  I  wished  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  pos- 
sessing it,  and  of  buzzing  about  the  rarity  and  value 
of  my  possession. 

As  I  went  onward,  my  attention  was  fixed  by 
the  extraordinary  richness  and  variety  of  a  display 
of  wares  upon  a  long  row  of  tables,  placed  beneath 
an  awning,  behind  which  an  Eastern  merchant 
was  smoking.  Every  species  of  costly  and  rare 
merchandise  lay  upon  the  tables.  But  the  con* 
tents  of  one  other  table  eclipsed  them  all ;  it  was 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  precious  stones  ranged  in 
rows,  circles,  and  pyramids,  but  among  them  I  saw 
no  opal*  ''  Friend,"  said  I,  "  you  reign  the  emperor 
of  the  fair ;  upon  your  tables  are  concentrated  the 
riches  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  yet,  there 
seems  one  thing  wanting.*'  "  What,"  said  he,  with- 
out removing  his  pipe,  "would  you  desire  to  s^e 
added?"  **  I  see,"  replied  I,  "  this  beautiful  pyramid, 
composed  of  precious  stones,  with  this  line  pearl 
surmounting  the  whole;  but  for  this  pearl  I  would 
substitute  an  opal,"  *'  I  could  soon  make  that 
change,"  said  the  merchant,  '*  but  to  my  mind  the 
pearl  brings  the  pyramid  to  a  better  point.  There  is 
not  a  Jewel,  young  man,  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  that  I  have  not  in  my  possession ; 
and  I  will  venture  the  worth  of  this  pyramid  that  I 
can  show  a  better  stone  of  every  kind  than  any  other 
merchant  in  Europe.**  I  replied,  "  I  have  not  the 
value  of  the  pyramid  to  stake,  but  I  will  venture  the 
value  of  a  jewel  which  I  will  produce,  that  you  will 
not  match  it.**  "  Name  its  value,**  said  the  merchant, 
**  and  I  will  take  your  word  for  it :  select  its  worth 
among  these  Jewels,  place  your  own  opposite,  and 
whoever  gains  shall  take  up  both  stakes.  You  your-  I 
self  shall  decide  whether  or  not  I  produce  a  jewel 
more  valuable  of  its  kind  than  yours."  This  I 
thought  extremely  fair,  and  selected  a  diamond  which 
I  judged  to  be  worth  50,000  florins.  I  now  pulled 
the  chain  over  my  head,  and  opening  the  leathern 
purse,  drew  forth  my  opal.  *'  A  fine  opal,  indeed,'* 
said  the  merchant,  **  and  worth  more  than  the 
diamond  you  selected,  and  precisely  the  thing  for  the 
top  of  the  pyramid.  My  own,  you  see,  is  too  large,** 
added  he,  opening  the  lid  of  an  ebony  box,  and  laying 
upon  the  table  the  very  opal  that  Schmidt  had  sold 
to  the  king.  What  were  my  feelings  at  that  moment ! 
The  object  of  my  toil,  and  hopes,  and  promises,  gone 
from  me  in  an  instant,  and  by  my  own  folly  and 
vanity.  The  merchant  deliberately  resumed  his  pipe, 
took  up  my  opal,  and  displacing  the  pearl,  crowned 
the  pjrramid  with  the  opaL  "  Now,**  said  he,  '*  the 
pyramid  is  faultless."  He  then  returned  his  own 
opal  into  the  box,  and  calmly  begaa  to  arrange  aome 
of  hia  warea. 


I  turned  away  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  re- 
paired  to  the  shop  of  the  merchant  whom  I  knew. 
"  How  could  you  be  so  mad,**  said  he,  **  as  to  stake 
any  opal  against  Haranzabed?  Had  you  come  to 
me  first,  you  would  have  known  that  the  king  pledged 
his  opal  to  that  merchant  for  a  loan,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  not  exhibit  it  openly  at  the  fair." 

I  sold  my  horse,  and  instead  of  turning  homeward 
with  50,000  florins,  I  had  but  20Q,  partly  the  price 
of  my  horse,  and  partly  the  balance  of  a  debt  owing 
to  my  father.  I  was  still  a  jewel-hunter,  and  had 
still  my  fortune  to  make;  yet,  at  this  very  moment, 
when  my  hopes  were  nearly  crushed,  they  began  to 
rise  again;  and  the  very  hour  that  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  all  my  expectations,  saw  also  born 
within  me,  a  sturdier  determination  than  ever  to 
renew  them,  and  as  firm  a  persuasion  that  they  would 
yet  be  rewarded. 

Providence,  however,  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to 
crown  my  hopes,  but  I  have  lived  happily.  Never 
has  my  hammer  laid  open  the  lustre  of  another  opal, 
but  I  have  always  been  cheered  on  by  expectation ; 
my  toil  has  never  been  rewarded  by  independence, 
but  it  has  brought  me  food  and  raiment,  and  left 
me  something  to  wish  for :  I  have  never  entered  Cra« 
cow  again  with  the  exulting  thought  that  I  was  about 
to  possess  myself  of  50,000  florins,  but  neither  have 
I  ever  quitted  it  with  the  painful  reflection,  that  I 
have  lost  the  fruit  of  a  year*s  labour,  and  of  many 
years*  hope :  I  have  had  no  portions  to  bestow  upon 
my  sisters,  but  they  have  married,  and  been  happy 
without  them :  no  provision  to  settle  upon  my  mother, 
but  she  is  long  ago  beyond  the  need  of  it :  no  barony 
to  offer  Ronza,  but  she  has  never  appeared  to  wish 
for  more  than  she  possesses.  Old  age  steals  fast 
npon  me,  and  so  would  it  if  I  had  possessed  riches  : 
death  has  no  greater  terrors  for  the  poor  than  for  the 
rich  man ;  nor  has  he  so  much  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  his  meditations.  My  children  regret  that  I  should 
leave  them,  and  their  regrets  are  sincere,  because 
when  I  am  gone  they  expect  no  equivalent ;  yet  had 
I  now  even  youth  and  vigour,  i  would  still  pursue 
the  occupation,  which  I  trust  my  children  will  never 
desert,  for  one  day  or  other  their  labours  will  be  re* 
warded.  Schmidt  has  not  found  the  first  opal,  nor 
myself  the  last;  and  riches  may  be  enjoyed  by  him 
who  knows  how  to  use  them.  Go  on,  then,  my 
children;  do  not  shrink  from  toils  which  your  father 
has  borne,  nor  despair  of  the  success  which  he  once 
achieved,  and  of  which  the  inexperience  of  youth 
only  rubbed  him  of  the  reward. 

[Abridsed  from  Solitury  Walh  through  many  Landt,} 


VALUE  OF  TIME, 

AND  IMPORTANCX  OF  EARLY    HABITS   OF  PIXilGKNCB 

AND  INDUSTRY. 

On  by  tar  the  greater  part  of  you,  it  is  incumbent  to 
acquire  those  qualities  which  shall  fit  you  for  action, 
rather  than  speculation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
mere  study,  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
that  you  can  hope  for  eminence.  Mental  disciplioe, 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  quick- 
ening of  your  apprehension,  the  strengthening  of 
your  memory,  the  forming  of  a  sound,  rapid,  and 
discriminating  judgment,  are  even  of  more  import* 
anoe  than  the  stores  of  learning.  If  you  will  con* 
sider  these  faculties  as  the  most  precious  gifu  of 
nature, — if  you  will  be  persuaded,  as  yon  ought  to 
be,  that  they  are  capable  of  constant,  proigresiave, 
and,  therefore,  almost  indefinite  improvement,  that* 
by  arts  similar  to  those  by  which  magic  feats  of  dex- 
terity and  bodily  atnength  are  performed*  a  oapaeitjr* 
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fbir  tbd  nobler  f^kU  of  the  mind  may  be  acqtiired,^— 
the  Ant,  the  especial  objeet  of  your  youths  will  be  to 
Mtablish  that  control  over  your  own  mindj  and  your 
own  habiu,  that  ihall  ensure  the  proper  cultivation 
of  this  precious  inheritance.  Try>  even  for  a  short 
period,  the  eitperiment  of  exercising  such  control. 
If,  in  the  course  of  your  study,  ]rou  meet  with  a 
difficulty,  resolve  on  mastering  it ;  if  3rou  cannot  by 
your  own  Unaided  efforts,  be  not  ashamed  to  admit 
your  inability,  and  seek  for  assistance.  Practise  the 
economy  ot  time ;  consider  time  like  the  faculties  of 
your  mind,  a  precious  estate,  that  every  moment  of 
It  ^cU  applied  is  put  out  to  an  exorbitant  interest. 
I  do  not  say,  devote  yourself  to  unremitting  labour, 
and  sacrifice  all  amusement ;  but  I  do  say,  that  the 
zest  of  amusement  itself,  and  the  successful  result  of 
application,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
economy  of  time.  When  you  have  lived  fifty  years, 
you  will  have  seen  many  instance  in  which  the  man 
Who  finds  Ume  for  everything,  for  punctuality  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  for  the  pleasure  of  society,  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature,  for  every  rational  amuse- 
ment, is  he  who  is  the  most  assiduous  in  the  active 
pursuits  of  his  profession. 

Estimate  also,  properly,  the  force  of  habit ',  exer- 
cise a  constant,  an  unremitting  vigilance,  over  the 
acquirement  of  habit,  in  matters  that  are  apparently 
of  entire  indifierence,  that,  perhaps,  are  really  so, 
independent  of  the  habits  they  engender.  It  is  by 
the  neglect  of  such  trifies  that  bad  habits  are  ac- 
quired; that  the  mind,  by  tolerating  negligence, 
procrastination  in  matters  of  small  account,  but 
frequent  recurrence,  matters  of  which  the  world 
takes  no  notice,  becomes  accustomed  to  the  same 
defects  in  matters  of  higher  importance.  If  you  will 
make  the  experiment  of  which  I  have  spoken,  if  for 
a  given  time  you  will  resolve  that  there  shall  be  a 
complete  understanding  of  everything  you  read,  or 
the  honest  admission  that  you  do  not  understand 
it ;  that  there  shall  be  a  strict  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  time)  that  there  shall  be  a  constant 
struggle  against  the  bondage  of  bad  habit,  a  con- 
stant e£fort  which  can  only  be  made  within  to  mas- 
ter the  mind,  to  subject  its  various  processes  to 
healthful  action, — the  early  fruits  of  this  experirhent, 
the  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  the  consciousness  of 
growing  strength^  the  force  of  good  habit,  will  be 
inducements  to  its  continuance,  more  powerful  than 
any  exhortations.  These  are  the  arts,  this  is  the 
patient  and  laborious  process  by  which,  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  professions,  the  foundations  of  excellence 
and  of  fame  have  been  laid. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  observations  I  have  ad- 
dressed to  you  have  nothing  of  novelty  to  recommend 
them ;  that  the  truths  to  which  I  have  adverted  are 
so  obvious,  that  they  scarcely  require  the  aid  of  rea- 
soning to  enforce  them.  But  they  are  truths  of  vital 
importance,  and  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
ready  assent  which  we  give  to  them  has  not  the 
practical  induence  on  our  conduct  which  it  ought  to 
have.  If  it  had,  how  many  of  us  would  have  been 
spared  the  painful  retrospect, — that  retrospect  which 
you  may  avert,  but  which  we  cannot,^-of  opportunities 
lost,  time  mispent,  habits  of  indolence  or  negligence, 
become  inveterate. 

Hitherto,  I  have  referred  exclusively  to  the  con- 
siderations of  worldly  advantage  and  worldly  fame, 
•a  encouragements  to  early  or  continued  exertion. 
You  have  other  incitements  to  labour,  other  rewards 
of  virtuous  exertion,  should  the  hope  of  praise  or 
gUxry  be  obsdured.  You  have  the  express  command 
iif  God  to  improve  the  taculties  which  distinguish  you 
from  the  beasts  that  perish*    You  have  the  awful 


knowledgei  that  of  the  uie  or  negleet  of  these  facul- 
ties a  solemn  account  must  be  rendered.  You  have 
the  assurance  of  an  immortality  different  from  that 
of  worldly  fame.  By  every  motive  which  can  influ- 
ence a  reflecting  and  responsible  being,  "  a  being  of  a 
large  discourse*  looking  before  and  after,"  by  regard 
for  your  own  success  and  happiness  in  this  life,  by 
the  fear  of  future  discrediti  by  the  hope  of  lasting 
fame,-^by  all  these  constderattdns  do  I  conjure 
you*  while  irou  have  yet  timei  while  your  minds 
are  yet  Aexible,  to  form  them  on  the  models  n^hich 
are  the  nearest  to  perfection.  By  motives  yet 
more  urgent,  by  higher  and  purer  aspirations,  by  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  by  the  awful 
account  you  will  have  to  render,  not  merely  of  moral 
actions,  but  of  faculties  intrusted  to  you  for  improve- 
ment,— by  all  these  high  arguments  do  t  coi\jure  you, 
so  "  to  number  your  days  that  you  may  apply  your 
hearts  unto  wisdom  )**  unto  that  wisdom,  which, 
directing  your  ambition  to  the  noble  end  of  bene- 
fiting mankind,  and  teaching  you  humble  reliance 
on  the  merits  and  on  the  mercy  of  your  Redeemer, 
may  support  you  "  in  the  time  of  your  tribulation,** 
may  admonish  you  "  in  the  time  of  your  wealth,** 
and  "  in  the  hour  of  death*  and  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment/* may  comfort  you  with  the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance. 

[SiH  RoisaT  PftSL*!  Addrm  U  ths  Studtny  of  Qlttfow  t^aitttiittO 


Ttti  lotto  Of  TttiB  ntmitM. 

IVa  swept  o*er  ike  moimialn,  the  fbresi  and  hiL 
Vr%  played  on  the  rook  where  the  wild  ehamois  ci#iU , 
I  hare  tracked  the  desert  so  dreary  and  rude^ 
Through  the  pathless  depths  of  its  solitude  i 
Through  the  ocean^caves  of  tiie  itoitny  see, 
"My  spirit  has  wandered  at  midnight  free; 
I  have  slept  in  the  lily's  fragrant  bell, 
I  have  moaned  in  the  ear  through  the  rosy  shell  { 
I  liave  roamed  alone  by  the  gurgling  stream, 
I  have  danced  at  eve  with  the  pale  moonbeatU; 
I  have  kissed  the  rose  in  its  blushing  pride, 
Till  my  breath  the  dew  from  its  lipe  has  dried  i 
I  hare  stolen  away»  on  my  silken  wing, 
The  violets*  scent  in  the  early  Spring. 
I  hare  hung  over  groves  where  the  citi'on  growi^ 
And  the  clustering  bloom  of  the  orange  blows. 
I  have  sped  the  dove  on  its  errand  home* 
0*er  mountain  and  river,  and  siw-gilt  dome. 
I  have  hushed  the  babe  in  its  cradled  rest, 
With  my  song,  to  sleep  on  its  mother's  breast. 
I  have  cluMed  the  clouds  in  their  dark  career, 
Till  they  hung  on  my  wings  in  their  shapes  of  feari 
I  have  rent  the  oak  from  its  forest-bed, 
And  the  flaming  brand  of  the  fire-king  sped| 
1  have  rushed  with  the  fierce  tornado  forth, 
On  the  tempest's  wing  from  the  stormy  north ; 
1  have  lashed  the  waves  till  they  rose  in  pride^ 
And  the  mariner's  skill  in  their  wrath  defied  i 
I  have  borne  the  mandate  of  fate  and  doom^ 
And  swept  the  wretch  to  his  watery  tomb. 
I  liavo  shrieked  the  wail  of  the  murdered  dead, 
Till  the  guilty  spirit  hath  shrunk  with  dread. 
1  liave  hymned  my  dirge  o'er  the  silent  grave, 
And  bade  the  cypress  more  darkly  wave. 
There  is  not  a  spot  upon  land  or  sea, 
Where  thou  may'st  not,  enthusiast,  wander  with  flitti 

Eleakok  DiCKXifiOir* 


Distance  in  truth  produces  in  idea  the  same  efkd  u  iti 
real  perspective ;  objects  are  softened  and  rounded,  and 
rendered  doubly  graceful ;  the  harsher  and  more  ordinair 
points  of  character  are  melted  down ;  and  thojie  by  which 
it  is  remembered,  are  the  more  striking  outlines,  that  mark 
sublimity,  ffrace,  or  beauty.  There  are  mists,  too,  in  the 
mental  as  m  the  natural  horizon,  to  conceal  what  is  less 
pleasing  in  distant  objecU ;  and  there  are  happy  lights  le 
stream  in  fall  glory  upon  those  points  which  can  prefll  by 
brilliant  illumination. — Sir  Waltbe  Soott. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  Till. 
Thi  yftmtovTB  PiNx,  (Pwuf  ttnhu,  LiniuEiu.) 


Tbi9  bcautitul  Bpecics  uf  Pine,  so  well  known  for 
many  years  past  us  the  Weymouth  Pine  of  our 
shrubberies,  appeara  to  have  hecume  naturalized 
with  UB,  It  is,  however,  a  native  of  the  northera 
ports  of  the  cpntioent  and  ielonds  uf  America,  to 
which  alone  it  is  peculiar,  being  by  far  the  most 
abundant  in  our  own  provinces  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Its  leaves  burst  out  from  the  shealh  in  cluster*  of 
five,  and  in  its  growth  it  shows  a  tendency  to  a 
spiral  turn,  particularly  visible  in  masts  of  vessels. 
It  is  the  roost  majestic  of  the  trees  of  the  Canadian 
forest,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  family 
found  in  the  "  far  West,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Columbia  River,  reported  to  be  often  250  feet  high, 
and  50  in  circumference,  whilst  the  White  Pine  is 
rarely  fbund  to  exceed  150  feet  in  height,  and  five 
in  diameter  at  the  foot.  When  growing  in  open 
•pace,  it  is  beautifully  feathered  to  the  ground,  but 
tu  the  Canadian  forests  is  no  more  than  an  immense 
stick,  irith  a  smalt  quantity  of  brush  at  the  head,  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  hair  on  the  tail  of  an 
elephant. 

The  age  to  which  it  attains  is  not  known;  1500 
annular  lines  have  been  counted,  each  beiQig  con- 
sidered as  indicative  uf  one  year's  growth.  It  is  the 
Wiile  Pme  of  commerce,  and  from  its  large  irize, 
■mall  specific  gravity,  Ftraightness  of  growth,  freedom 
from  knots,  and  facility  in  working,  the  consump- 
tion is  immense,  being  equally  in  repute  for  the 
latest  masts  of  our  men-of-war  and  the  smallest 
article  of  carving  or  interior  decoration.  As  it  resists 
the  sun,  and  is  not  brittle,  it  is  greatly  preferred  by 
the  Americans  for  the  decks  of  their  ships ;  whilst  in 
Hum  country,  it  is  equally  prized  for  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments  ^    were  it  not  for  the  supply 


flrom  our  own  colonies,  there  would  be  the  g 
difBcnlty  in  procuring  masts  for  oar  Bav^,  a||d  it  ia 
a  singular  fact  that  the  FMneh  <  GofvefpmeM  <lao 
draws  a  part  of  its  supplies  of  masts  from  Canada. 

Trees  for  masts  are,  however,  difficult  and  expensive 
to  procure,  being  often  required  ninety-nine  feet  lon^ 
and  thirty  inches  cube,  at  fourteen  feet  from  the 
but;  measuring,  when  drtttd,  above  thirteen  loads 
of  filly  cnbic  feet.  Those  in  the  aeighbourlhtod  of 
navigable  waters,  have  long  ago  been  cot  down,  smd 
they  must  now  be  looked  fur  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  perhaps  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  mile* 
from  the  place  of  shipment,  and  requin;  a  road  to  be 
cot  through  the  buth  fur  their  conveyance  from  the 
locality  of  the  tree  to  the  nearest  water-cnurse.  £ven 
in  new  and  hitherto  untouched  parts,  not  one  tree  in 
ten  thousand  ia  fit  to  convert  into  a  mast  of  the 
smallest  size  fur  the  Royal  Navy. 

Tlie  lumbering  business  ia  Canada  is  one  of  great 
hardship  and  endurance.  The  establishment  of  a 
first-raCc  Sbanty,  as  it  is  called  {Chantier,  French)  by 
the  Americans  and  settlers,  from  the  French  Csdb- 
dians,  is  a  matter  of  great  outlay.  It  must  be  com. 
menced  by  the  1st  of  October,  for  the  supply  of  the 
succeeding  year.  The  party,  consisting  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty  persons,  with  as  many  horses  and 
oxen,  with  provisions  and  provender  for  six  months, 
fix  themselves  in  a  neighbourhood  previously  selected ; 
the  Advance  made  by  the  merchant  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  or  St  John's,  (as  it  may  be,)  amuuntiag 
to  little  short  of  two  thousaud  pounds. 


This  timber  is  imported  into  Great  Brituu  both  in 
square  timber  and  deals,  probably  in  no  very  different 
proportion.  The  former  being  called  White  Piae,  and 
the  deals  Yelloio  Pine,  possibly  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Wiite  Dealt  of  the  Baltic,  which  are  cat 
from  the  SpriKt  Fir,  or  /ibiet.  The  importance  of 
this  tree  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  may  be  in 
some  degree  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  nearly 
four  thousand  cargoes,  generally  uf  large  vessels,  are 
loaded  annually  from  Canada  and  New  Brunswick, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  may  be  couEider^d  as 
composed  of  White  Pine,  either  as  square  timber  or 
in  deals. 

As  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  a  tendency  in  this 
timber  to  what  is  called  dry  ro^  we  shall  shortly 
refer  to  this  subject .  N^  G. 


Sdd.br  ill  BnkKllui  u4  Kmmmmii 


Jba^tur^ac^        M^fi^^int* 
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THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  BATH. 
"Tn«  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,"  says  Peter  Heylin, 
"  though  it  hath  a  double  name,  is  one  single  bishop- 
ric. The  bishop's  seat  was  originally  at  Wells, 
where  it  still  continues.  The  style  of  Bath  came  in 
but  upon  the  bye.'* 

The  spot  on  which  the  Abbey  Church  now  stands 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  chose  this 
city  as  one  of  their  stations,  probably  on  account  of  its 
fine  springs,  over  which  they  imagined  Pallas  to 
preside.  Bath  was  afterwards  known  among  the 
ancient  Britons  as  Caer  Pallader,  or  the  city  of  Pallas. 
But  our  Saxon  ancestors  changed  its  name  to  Ake- 
mannccaster,  or  the  Sick  Mans  City,  from  the  invalids 
who  resorted  thither,  that  their  complaints  might 
either  be  removed  or  alleviated  by  the  use  of  the 
waters.  In  more  recent  periods,  fashion  and  amuse- 
ment were  consulted  as  much  as  health  in  a  visit  to 
Bath.  An  account,  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  informs  us  j  "  In  the  Spring,  Bath  is  most 
frequented  for  health,  and  in  Autumn  for  pleasure, 
when  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  company  come  to 
partake  of  the  amusements  of  the  place ;  and  in  some 
seasons  there  have  been  at  Bath  no  less  than  eight 
thousand  persons,  besides  its  constant  inhabitants." 

Going  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  monastery 
of  Bath,  we  find  that  it  was  founded  as  a  nunnery  by 
Osric,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  the  year  676 ; 
and  that  having  remained  under  the  presidency  of 
certain  abbesses,  whose  names  are  preserved,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  rebuilt,  about  775,  by 
Offa,  the  famous  King  of  Mercia,  who  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Peter,  placing  within  it  secular  canons. 

It  underwent  another  change  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  when  King  Edgar  removed 
the  secular  canons,  and  fixed  in  their  room  an  abbot, 
and  Benedictine  monks. 

During  the  abbacy  of  iElfsig,  (or  Alsius,)  on  the 
Domesday  survey  of  the  abbey  property  being 
taken,  the  annual  revenue  of  the  lands  amounted  to 
71/.  I3s.6d. 

In  1088,  in  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  Robert,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  Bath,  with  its  religious 
house,  was  plundered  and  burnt.  About  this  time, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  state  in  our  previous 
notices  of  Cathedrals,  it  was  ordained,  for  the 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  church,  that  certain 
bishops*  sees  should  be  removed  from  small  towns 
to  places  of  greater  note,  among  which  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Wells  was  transferred  to  Bath ;  John 
de  Yillula,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  of  Tours, 
(the  French  town  of  which  he  was  a  native,)  having 
been  empowered,  by  a  charter  from  William  Rufus, 
to  carry  this  change  into  effect.  The  king  also  granted 
him  the  city  of  Bath,  a  mint  and  other  rights,  for 
the  parpoee  of  augmenting  the  see; — ^an  example 
followed  by  Henry  the  First,  who  showed  great  favour 
to  Bishop  John.  This  munificent  prelate  had  been 
Bishop  of  Wells,  a  title  which  he  dropped  on  becoming 
Bishop  of  Bath  in  1090.  He  greatly  enriched  the 
monastery,  and  directed  that  it  should  thenceforth  be 
governed  by  a  prior  instead  of  an  abbot :  adding  to  its 
convenienoe  by  building  two  baths*  within  its  pre- 

•  One  of  these  1>«tlii  John  gftYs  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ; 
the  oUier  was  approprtaied  to  the  prior.  .They  continued  in  use 
.till  tbs  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  An  attempt  wis  made, 
in  the  eiily  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurr,  to  recover  the  prior*t 
bath  ■priBi,  ia  cosMquence  of  the  fol lowing  parage  in  the 
particuliit  of  the  priory  eeute,  made  iiMt  before  tbo  sale  of  it  ia 
1614.  *  Ihoro  M  a  bath  which  wai  ht  the  prior*a  prit alo  tt«Oi  but  it 
It  now  ftllod  op  with  nibble,  end  covered  with  earth,  and  of  no  uao  | 
but  there  be  many  of  the  town  that  do  remember  when  it  was  of 
great  use,  for  there  is  as  hot  a  spring  in  it  as  in.  any  of  the  baths;  and 
•  little  charge  will  restore  it  to  its  former  virtue,  and  fit  it  for  use.* 


cincts,  and  a  palace  for  bis  own  residence.^  He  also 
began,  if  he  did  not  complete,  the  church  on  a  costly 
and  extensive  scale  3  and  at  lus  death,  in  1123,  was 
buried  io  the  middle  of  the  choir.  A  noble  tomb  to  his 
memory,  with  his  statue  resting  upon  it,  was  in 
existence  until  the  Reformation. 

After  this  bishop's  death,  the  church  was  again  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  but  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by 
Robert,  a  monk  of  Lewes,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
bishopric,  about  the  year  1140.  The  next  bishop  who 
became  a  patron  to  this  see,  was  Dr.  Oliver  King, 
translated  from  Exeter  to  Bath  in  1195.  In  conse- 
quence, it  is  alleged,  of  a  vision  which  he  beheld,  he 
resolved  to  build  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  most 
correct,  and  at  the  same  time,  splendid  style.  This 
Oliver  King  had  been  principal  secretary  to  Edward  the 
Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  at 
a  time  when  our  English  architecture  was  carried  to  an 
excess  in  finishing,  which  marks  the  works  of  that 
period,  particularly  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
at  Westminster.  In  his  reported  vision,  of  which. 
Sir  John  Harrington  has  chronicled  up  an  account, 
and  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  beautiful 
ornaments  of  the  grand  Western  front ;  "  The  bishop, 
having  been  at  Bath,  saw,  in  his  dream,  angels  as- 
cending and  descending  a  ladder,  near  to  which  was 
a  fair  olive-tree,  supporting  a  crown ;  and  he  thought 
he  heard  a  voice  saying,  '  Let  the  Olive  establish  the 
crown,  and  a  King  restore  the  church.'  "  Another 
strange  and  forced  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  present  fabric  was  taken  from  the 
parable  of  Jotham  (Judges  Ix.  8);  and  the.  following 
lines,  accordingly,  cut  upon  a  stone  on  the  west  side  5-— 

The  trees  going  to  chesa  f  a  king, 
Bald,  Be  thoU  to  ns,  Olive  i>,  King  I 

But  though  this  prelate  carried  forward  the  work 
with  all  the  activity  in  his  power,  and  with  a  liberal 
outlay  of  money,  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed. 
It  remained  to  be  finished  by  the  priors  of  Bath, 
after  his  death.  Prior  Bird,  after  expending  large 
sums  upon  it,  died  blind  and  poor.  His  rebus, 
W.  and  a  Bird,  are  to  be  seen,  cut  in  stone  in 
different  parts  of  the  building.  A  chapel  and  tomb 
dedicated  to  him,  still  exist,  and  are  greatly  admired 
for  their  richness  and  beauty.  His  successor,  Holway, 
alias  Gibbes,  also  applied  himself  with  zeal  and  energy 
to  the  completion  of  Kings  design;  but  it  was 
scarcely  finislied  when  he,  with  others,  subscribed  to 
the  supremacy  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  surrendered 
the  whole  monastery  to  the  crown.  The  king's  com- 
qfiissioners  subsequently  offered  St.  Peter's  Church  to 
the  city  of  Bath  for  five  hundred  marks,  which  were 
refused;  whereupon  all  the  glass,  iron,  and  lead,  be- 
longing  to  it,  were  sold  to  merchants,  the  skeleton 
only  of  the  building  being  left  standing,  which,  with 
the  monastery,  was  purchased  by  Humphry  Collis,  in 
1542.  The  year  after,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells  to  make 
one  sole  chapter  for  the  bishop. 

The  fabric  having  become  sadly  dilapidated  after 
the  period  of  the  dissolution,  Mr.  Peter  Chapman 
was  the  first  person  who  began  to  repair  it,  about 
1572,  at  the  east  end,  to  secure  it  from  the  effects  of 
the  weather.  Under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
who  enabled  the  citisens  to  rai^e  money  for  its  resto- 
ration, Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  her  ms\)esty's  cham- 
berlain, did  much  in  its  behalf,  and  was  followed 
by  others,  especially  by  William,  Lord  Burleigh. 
Thus  the  Choir  was  completed  for  divine  service,  and 

Ths  sdventttrer,  however,  who  had  btea  iaduesd  to  leateh,  laA 

whose  name  was  Swallow,  failed  of  success}  and  the  spring  remiins 
concealed  to  this  time, 
t  Old  word  for  choote. 
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the  church  veconBecmted,  nndet  the  names  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Various  patrons,  among  whom 
may  he  mentioned  Dr.  James  Montague,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  his  hrother.  Sir  Henry  Montague, 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Salterns,  Knt.,  of  London,  contrihuted  their  aid  and 
means  to  the  following  portions  of  the  structure  : — 
The  side  aisles  of  the  choir,  and  the  transepts;  the 
western  portion  of  the  nave ;  the  beautiful  west  door; 
and  the  vestry.  Thus,  by  the  assistance  of  these 
benefactors,  Bath  Abbey  Church  was  raised  to  the 
state  in  which  we  now  behold  it. 

From  the  number  of  the  windows,  it  was  formerly 
called  the  Lantern  of  England.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  plain  cross,  with  a  magnificent  tower  at  the 
intersection.  This  tower  is  peculiar  for  itd  not  being 
square,  but  greater  in  the  north  and  south,  than  the 
east  and  west  dimensions.  The  transept  is  narrow, 
and  has  no  aisles.  The  nave  and  choir  have  each  a 
north  and  south  aisle.  There  is  no  trace  of  tombs 
in  the  choir,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  parish- church, 
with  the  addition  of  a  throne  for  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  when  he  occasionally  attends  diivine  ser- 
vice within  it. 

The  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is 
inserted  in  a  niche,  which  appears  to  be  Norman,  and  is 
probably  the  only  remains  of  a  more  ancient  edifice. 
The  west  front,  as  represented  by  our  engraving,  is 
better  seen  than  any  other  part,  but  by  no  means  at 
a  sufficient  distance  for  its  full  effect.  The  north 
side  18  much  built  up  with  small  houses,  and  the 
south  partially  so.  The  east,  in  consequence  of  its 
situation,  appears  but  to  little  advantage ;  and  from 
no  point  can  the  whole  building  be  seen  so  as  to  do 
JQstice  to  its  exquisite  tower. 

Bath  Abbey  Church  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  its  design,  and  for  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of 
its  several  parts.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
last  edifice  of  considerable  magnitude,  purely  Gothic, 
which  iwas  erected  in  this  country ;  and  almost  the 
only  one  which  remains  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
originally  planned. 

The  following  are  stated  in  Dugdale  to  be  the 

dimensions : — 

Feet 

Leugth  from  east  to  west 210 

Length  of  the  transect  from  north  to  south  .  126 

Breadth  of  the  body  and  aisles 72 

Height  of  the  tower 152 

Height  of  the  roof 78 

The  whole  of  the  Abbey-house  was  demolished  in 
1 755,  and  the  foundations  removed  for  other  buildings. 
On  that  occasion  several  ancient  stone  coffins  were 
^^S  ^Pi  ^°d  the  Roman  baths,  which  had  lain  hid 
for  a  very  long  period,  were  brought  to  view.      M. 


As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertake  the  pursuit  of 
haiardous  actions  for  the  good  of  others,  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  their  passion  for  glory ,^«o  do  worthy  minds  in 
the  domestic  way  of  life  deny  themselves  many  advantages, 
to  satisfy  a  generous  benevolence  which  they  hear  to  their 
friends  oppressed  with  distresses  and  calamities.  Such 
natures  one  may  call  "stores  of  Providence,"  which  are 
actuated  by  a  secret  celestial  influence  to  undervalue  the 
ordinary  gratifications  of  wealth,  to  give  comfort  to  a  heart 
loaded  with  aflSiction,  to  save  a  falling  family,  to  preserve  a 
branch  of  trade  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  give  work  to 
the  industrious,  preserve  the  portion  of  the  helpless  infant, 
and  raise  the  head  of  the  mourning  father.  People  whose 
hearts  are  whoUy  bent  towards  pleasure,  or  intent  upon 
pain,  never  bear  of  the  noble  occurrences  among  men  of 
industry  and  humanity. — Spectator, 

Ha  IS  the  true  man  of  honour,  who  keeps  steadily  in  the 
path  of  vutue»  and  braves  tha  laugh  of  the  world.-— 
GiLPiir* 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Man,  forgetting  how  insignificant  he  is,  and  how 
limited  his  utmost  knowledge,  is  too  apt  to  measure 
Omnipotence  by  the  standard  of  his  own  narrow 
intellect ;  and  to  be  guided  by  his  own  selfish  feel- 
ings, in  judging  of  the  extent  of  Divine  benevolence. 
That  the  earth,  a  minute  fraction,  as  it  is,  of  a  great 
and  wonderful  system,  should  be  amenable  to  the 
general  laws  by  which  the  whole  system  is  governed, 
is,  at  the  least,  exceedingly  probable.  Of  such 
general  laws,  of' their  changes,  of  their  aberrations,  or 
of  their  influences,  we,  situated  in  this  extremity  of 
the  universe,  cannot  see  the  object.  What,  therefore, 
appear  to  us  anomalous  or  defective,  may,  in  reality, 
be  parts  of  some  great  cycle  or  series,  too  vast  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  human  mind,  and  known  only 
to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  or  to  the  Creator  him- 
self. So,  again,  amidst  the  desolation  of  the  hurri- 
cane, or  of  the  thunder-storm  3  in  the  settled  affliction 
of  nialaria,  and  in  the  march  of  the  pestilence  j  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity  is  impugned,  his  power,  even, 
is  regarded  doubtfully.  But  what,  in  truth,  are  all 
these  visitations,  but  so  many  exam|)les  of  the  ''  un- 
searchable ways'*  of  the  Almighty?  "  He  sits  on  the 
whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm  :**  a  hamlet  is  laid 
waste ;  a  few  individuals  may  perish  j  but  the 
genera]  result  is  good :  the  atmosphere  is  purified ; 
and  pestilence,  with  all  its  train  of  evils,  disappears. 
Nay,  however  inscrutable  the  object  of  the  deadly 
malaria  itself,  do  wc  not  see  one  end  which  it  serves, 
namely,  to  stimulate  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
industry  of  man.  By  his  reason,  man  has  been 
guided  to  an  antidote  beneficently  adapted  for  his 
use,  which  has  stripped  malaria  of  half  its  terrors* 
By  his  industry,  the  marsh  has  been  converted  into 
fertile  land,  and  disease  has  given  place  to  salubrity. 
When,  therefore,  we  duly  consider  all  these  things, 
when  we  reflect  also  on  the  number,  the  properties, 
the  various  conditions  of  the  matters  composing  our 
globe,  the  wonder  surely  is,  not  that  a  few  of  these 
matters  occasionally  exist  as  foreign  bodies  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  that  others  of  these  matters  are  not 
at  all  times  diffused  through  it,  and  in  such  quantity 
as  to  be  incompatible  with  organic  life.  Thus,  the 
original  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  its  purity  against  all  these  contaminating 
influences,  may  be  viewed  as  the  strongest  arguments 
we  possess,  in  demonstration  of  the  benevolence, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity: 
benevolence  in  having  willed  such  a  positive  good ; 
wisdom  in  having  contrived  it;  and  omnipotence  in 
having  created  it,  and  in  still  upholding  its  existence. 

[Pbout's  BrUgiwatn'  Trtatitt,} 


THE    BLIGHTED   OAK. 

Ha8t  thon  seen  in  Winter's  Btormiest  sky 

The  trunk  of  a  blighted  Oak, 
Kot  dead,  but  sinking  in  slow  decay, 

Beneath  Time's  rosiBiless  stroke, 
Round  which  a  luxuriant  ivy  had  grown. 
And  wreathed  it  with  verdure  no  longer  its  owBf 

Perchance  thon  hast  seen  this  sight— and  thea^ 

As  I  at  thy  years  might  do, 
PaKcd  carelessly  by,  nor  turned  sgaia 

That  scathed  wreck  to  view ; 
But  now  I  can  draw  from  that  perishing  tres^ 
Thoughts  which  are  soothing  and  dear  to  ma 

Oh  I  smile  not,  nor  think  it  a  worthless  things 

If  it  be  with  instruction  fraught ; 
That  which  will  closest  and  longest  cUng, 

Is  alone  worth  a  serious  thought ; 
Should  aught  be  unlovely  which  thus  oan  shed, 
Grace  o*er  the  dying,  and  leaves  o'er  the  deadf 

BaaKAao  BAATOir 
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In  Davy's  "  wonderful  lamp/*  the  flame,  like  a  con- 
fined bird,  flutters  against  every  bar  of  its  cage,  in 
the  attempt  at  finding  some  aperture  large  enough  to 
allow  of  its  escape ;  but  in  vain.  Although  the  heat 
of  the  flame  is  thus  arrested,  yet  its  light  readily 
passes;  and  it  is  to  the  light  of  flame  that  I  now 
wish  to  direct  your  attention. 

Now,  you  will  be  much  better  able  to  understand 
what  I  have  to  say  about  this  matter,  if  I  first  of  all 
explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ignition  and 
combustion,  for  they  by  no  m^ans  sigi^ify  the  same 
thing,  although  very  often  but  very  improperly  used 
indiscriminately. 

Here  is  a  little  tin  lamp  with  a  single  cotton  wick, 
just  like  an  oil-lamp ;  but  instead  of  filling  it  with 
oil,  I  will  fill  it  with  strong  spirits  of  wine,  (or  very 
strong  brandy  will  do  as  well,)  the  flame  of  which 
will  be  very  convenient  for  the  experiments  I  am  now 
going  to  make. 

I  will  light  this  "  spirit-lamp ;"  you  see  it  bums 
with  a  pale  flame ;  let  us  shut  the  shutters  so  as  to 
darken  the  room :  there,  now  attempt  to  read  this 
book,  or  that  WTittcn  paper  by  its  light:  you  can 
scarcely  make  out  a  single  letter ; — the  flame,  unlike 
that  of  the  candle,  gives  scarcely  any  light.  Well, 
then,  as  it  gives  so  little  light,  perhaps  you  may  think 
that  it  is  not  very  hot,  but  you  are  wrong  there ;  for 
it  is  very  hot  indeed.  Sec,  here  is  a  bit  of  clay 
tobacco-pipe,  and  I  have  ground  it  on  a  grindstone  to 
a  very  slender  point  -,  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin's 
point :  this  requires  a  little  care  to  do^  but  it  can 
be  done  easily,  after  one  or  two  trials. 

I  now  hold  this  slender  clay  point  in  the  pale  spirit- 
flame  :  look,  it  instantly  becomes  red- hot;  now  it  is 
white-hot  at  the  very  point,  which  glows  brilliantly. 

This  is  a  simple  instance  of  ignition,  or  incandescence, 
as  it  is  also  called ;  each  term  expressing  a  property 
which  some  bodies  have  of  giving  out  light,  when 
heated  to  a  high  degree.  Clay  has  this  singular  pro- 
perty; and  remember  this  curious  fact,  that  it  suffers 
no  change  in  its  nature  by  ignition.  If  a  chemist  had 
accurately  examined  or  analyzed  this  piece  of  clay, 
before  we  made  our  experiment,  and  I  gave  it  to  him 
again  after  the  ignitioii,  that  he  might  examine  it,  he 
would  tell  me  that  it  was  still  clay,  a  trifle  harder, 
perhaps,  than  before;  but  still  clay,  or,  as  he  would 
call  it,  alumina, 

1  have  here  some  fine  and  perfectly  bright  iron- 
filings  :  I  put  them  into  this  empty  tin  pepper-box, 
put  on  the  cover,  and  now  dredge  or  shake  them  into 
the  spirit-flame.  Look  what  brilliant  sparks  appear ; 
showers  of  them,— -just  like  a  fire-work.  How  are 
they  produced  ?  Why,  by  the  iron  burning ;  this,  then, 
is  an  instance  of  combustion. 

I  now  tet  the  spirit-lamp  in  the  middle  of  this 
sheet  of  white  paper,  ^nd  very  slowly  shake  a  very 
few  filings  into  the  flame,  so  that  they  may  be  more 
completely  burned.  Now  let  us  collect  what  has 
fkllen  on  the  white  paper :  are  they  iron-filings  ?  no ; 
the  iron-filings  were  bright, — these  little  particles  are 
black  and  brittle :  look,  they  will  crush  to  powder  if 
I  press  them  hard  with  the  blade  of  this  knife  upon 
an  earthenware  plate. 

In  this  simple  way  of  experimenting,  then,  we 
evidently  see  that  the  iron  by  combustion  has  undergone 
a  change.  A  chemist,  if  he  examined  the  result, 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  no  longer  pure  iron,  but 
iron  combined  with  oxygen  (which  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Bk  we  breathe)  ;  he  would  call  it  oxide 
of  iron. 


Well,  then,  let  us  conclude  that'^atVtoii  does  not  alter 
the  nature  of  some  substances,  but  that  combustion 
always  does.  Look  at  this  wax-candle,  probably 
weighing  four  or  six  ounces :  is  not  its  nature  changed 
by  combustion  ?  Most  certainly  it  is ;  and  most 
wonderfully  altered.  This  candle  will  go  on  burning 
and  burning,  till  at  length  it  is  extinguished,  and 
you  say  it  is  "  burnt  out."  But  what  has  become 
of  the  wax?  Why,  the  wax  has  undergone  com- 
bustion ;  it  is  totally  changed  in  its  nature,  and  con-> 
verted  into  invisible  gases,  and  water!  Yes,  gases 
and  water  are  thus  formed  by  flame  :  this  I  will  fully 
discuss  on  a  future  occasion ;  but  just  now  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  you  how  we  can  detect  the  water. 

Here  is  a  large  glass  tumbler,  perfectly  dry,  clean, 
and  cold.  I  hold  it  over  the  candle-flame  for  a  few 
seconds :  look,  the  inside  of  the  glass  becomes  quite 
misty  and  damp, — quite  a  dew  upon  its  surface. 
Why  ?  Because  the  water  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  the  wax,  arises  in  the  state  of  hot  vapour ;  and 
when  I  hold  the  cold  glass  over  the  flame,  the  vapour 
condenses  on  the  cold  surface,  and  forms  drops  of 
liquid  water. 

When  I  held  the  point  of  clay,  or  when  I  sifted  the 
iron-filings  into  the  spirit-flame,  you  must  have 
noticed  that  in  both  cases  the  flame  was  rendered 
much  more  luminous.  Chemists  have  determined,  by 
far  more  accurate  experiments  than  we  can  pretend 
to  make,  that  the  light  of  flames  depends  upon  solid 
matter,  existing  in  the  combustible  body ;  the  ignition^ 
and  oftentimes  also  combustion  of  which  solid  matter, 
evolves  light. 

You  will  easily  understand  this,  I  think,  if  I  make 
one  or  two  simple  experiments,  and  remember,  that 
in  all  cases,  I  only  show  you  such  experiments  as  you 
can  easily  repeat,  without  regular  apparatus,  as  it  is 
called ;  my  object  is  to  suit  these  remarks  and  illus- 
trations to  every  capacity,  so  that  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual, if  he  be  so  minded,  may  experiment  for  bim-> 
self  without  expense  or  difficulty,  and  thus  gain  an 
insight  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  all  sciences,  "Experimental  Chemistry," 
"  whose  beginning,'*  to  use  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Davy,  "  whose  beginning  is  Pleasure,  its  progress 
Knowledge,  its  objects  Truth  and  Utility.** 

Solid  matter .  naturally  present  in,  or  artificially 
diffused  through,  flame,  produces  its  light. 

Now  then,  let  us  experiment  upon  this  matter  or 
proposition.  I  will  hold  this  white  China  saucer 
over  the  flame  of  the  "  spirit-lamp**  for  a  moment. 
Now  look,  there  is  no  smoke  or  soot  upon  it ;  but  a 
round  spot  of  smoke  or  soot  appears  on  it  directly, 
if  I  hold  it  in  a  similar  way,  that  is,  so  as  to  touch 
the  point  of  the  flame  of  the  candle. 

This  smoke  or  soot  is  charcoal,  or,  chemically  speak- 
ing, carbon;  it  is  solid  matter,  and  therefore  causes  the 
light  of  the  candle-flame,  as  you  will  see  directly ; 
wax  contains  more  than  eighty  parts  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  but  spirit  of  wine  contains  only  about  half 
9S  much. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  charcoal ;  I  will  powder  it  very  fine; 
and  now  dust  a  little  of  it  into  the  spirit-flame : 
look  how  the  light  is  increased  directly !  approx- 
imating in  some  degree  to  the  light  of  the  candle- 
flame. 

I  have  just  now  told  you,  tnat  a  very  large  quantity 
of  .carbon  naturally  exists  in  the  wax,  as  one  of  its 
chemical  constituents;  well,  its  ignition,  and  then 
combustion,  cause  the  great  light  of  the  candle-flame. 

The  carbon  is  far  more  finely  divided  by  nature,  than 
it  can  be  by  art ;  therefore,  in  the  flame,  you  do  not 
see  little  individual  particles  floating  about,  under- 
I  going  ignition  and  combustion,  as  vou  do,  when  I  arti« 
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ficially  divided  the  charcoal  (carbon),  and  shook  it 
into  the  spirit-flame. 

But  I  have  said  that  spirit  of  wine  contains  car- 
hon  ;  then,  ¥rhy  is  its  flame  so  feeble  and  so  pale  ? 
Becaose,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  much  less  carbon, 
and  in  the  next,  this  is  all  very  suddenly  and  very 
completely  burned;  none  is  diffused  through  the  flame 
in  a  wild  ignited  state  previous  to  combustion. 

Look  at  the  bottom  part  of  this  candle-flame, 
nearest  the  wax.  where  it  first  meets  with  the  air 
which  rushes  to  its  support ;  see  how  blue  it  bums, 
something  like  spirits  of  wine,  because,  just  at  that 
point  ali  the  carbon  is  burned,  effectually  burned,  none 
is  diffused  in  an  ignited  state. 

1  hold  the  point  of  a  fine  sewing- needle  in  the  blue 
part  of  the  flame, — see,  it  is  not  blackened  with  soot — 
nor  will  it  be  if  held  even  a  little  higher  up ;  I  will 
now  hold  it  in  the  main  body  of  the  light,  where 
abundance  of  carbon  is  diffusing,  floating,  and  ig- 
niting in  the  flame,  and  now  see  how  the  soot  collects 
upon  it.  I  wipe  this  off,  and  now  hold  the  needle- 
point over  the  very  point  of  the  flame,  and  no  soot  is 
deposited  on  it,  because  there  again  all  the  carbon 
is  burned. 

In  a  candle,  then,  if  all  the  carbon  were  suddenly 
and  completely  burned  without  first  undergoing  igni- 
iian,  we  should  have  very  little  light  produced  ;  and 
by  giving  the  flame  plenty  of  air,  we  can  effect  this 
end,  and  diminish  the  light. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  tobacco-pipe,  six  inches  long,  with 
a  very  small  bore ;  I  hold  it  horizontally,  thus.  In 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  very  near  the  wick  $  I  now 
wfll  gently  blow  air  through  the  pipe  into  the  flame^ 
and  wfaen  I  do  so,  you  will  see  the  flame  quit  its 
upright  position,  and  assume  one  in  the  direction  of 
the  pipe,  that  is,  horizontal,  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming bbte,  because  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  its  solid 
caihoD  is  suddenly  and  completely  burned  by  the  full 
supply  of  air. 

You,  doubtless,  have  heard  of  the  instrument 
caUed  the  "  blow-pipe,**  and  of  the  intense  heat  that 
it  prodaces  :  well,  a  blowpipe  is  only  a  simple  tube, 
generally  of  brass,  bent  into  a  convenient  shape,  and 
having  a  small  aperture  at  one  extremity ;  this  is 
placed  nearest  the  flame  of  the  candle  or  lamp,  and 
the  month  being  applied  to  the  other,  forces  air  into 
the  flame  as  I  did  just  now,  producing  a  great  heat, 
and  tlina  small  particles  of  gold  or  silver  may  be 
very  easily  melted. 

The  great  light  of  gas-flames  depends  upon  the 
carbon  that  coid-gas  contains.  Did  you  ever  observe 
on  a  windy  night,  how  uncovered  gas-flames,  in  open- 
fronted  shops,  every  now  and  then  would  suddenly 
bum  blue ;  or,  on  an  "  illumination  night,"  how  the 
gas -flames  on  some  parts  of  the  devices  would  bum 
blue,  whilst  others  were  blazing  brightly  ?  Well,  both 
effects  are  simply  owing  to  the  wind  or  air,  com- 
pletely burning  all  the  carbon;  and  the  same  thing 
happens  if  there  is  not  a  strong  supply  of  gas  to  the 
burners,  even  when  the  air  is  calm. 

It  requires,  therefore,  some  little  skill  rightly  to 
apportion  the  supply  of  air  to  argand  oil  and  gas- 
burners,  80  that,  on  the  one  hand,  carbon  may  not 
escape  nnconsumed,  in  the  form  of  smoke,  and  on 
the  other,  that  it  may  not  be  so  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely consumed  as  to  emit  but  little  light. 

Such,  then,  is  a  little,  and  a  very  little,  of  the  che- 
mical philosophy  of  so  simple  a  contrivance  as  a 
candle. 


THE  FACULTY  OP  SPEECH. 

Thb  due  and  proper  use  of  any  natural  faculty  or 
power,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  end  and  design  fox 
which  it  was  given  us.  The  chief  purpose  for  which 
the  faculty  of  speech  was  given  to  man,  is,  plainly, 
that  we  might  communicate  our  thoughts  to  each 
other,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  world ; 
for  business,  and  for  our  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  learning.  But  the  good  Author  of  our  nature 
designed  us  not  only  necessaries,  but  likewise  enjoy- 
ment and  satisfaction,  in  that  being  He  hath  graciously 
given,  and  in  that  condition  of  life  He  hath  placed 
us  in. 

There  are  secondary  uses  of  our  faculties ;  they 
administer  to  delight,  as  well  as  to  necessity:  and  as 
they  are  equally  adapted  to  both,  tliere  is  no  doubt 
but  He  intended  them  for  our  gratification,  as  well  as 
for  the  support  aitti  continuance  of  our  being.  The 
secondary  use  of  speech  is  to  please  and  be  enter- 
taining to  each  other  in  conversation.  This  is^in 
every  respect  allowable  and  right:  it  unites  men 
closer  in  alliances  and  friendships ;  gives  us  a  fellow- 
feeling  of  the  prosperity  and  unhappiness  of  each 
other;  and  is  in  several  respects  serviceable  to  virtue, 
and  to  promote  good  behaviour  in  the  world.  And, 
provided  there  be  not  too  much  time  spent  in  it,  if 
it  were  considered  only  in  the  way  of  gratification 
and  delight,  men  must  have  strange  notions  of  God 
and  of  religion,  to  think  that  He  can  be  offended 
with  it,  or  that  it  is  any  way  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  virtue.  But  the  tnith  is,  such  sort  of  con* 
versation,  though  it  has  no  particular  good  tendency, 
yet  it  has  a  general  good  one  :  it  is  social  and  friendly, 
and  tends  to  promote  humanity,  good-nature,  and 
civility.  • 

The  government  of  the  tongue,  considered  as  a 
subject  of  itself,  relates  chiefly  to  conversation;  to 
that  kind  of  discourse  which  usually  fills  up  the 
time  spent  in  friendly  meetings,  and  visits  of  civility. 
And  the  danger  is,  lest  persons  entertain  themselves 
and  others  at  the  expense  of  their  wisdom  and  their 
virtue,  and  to  the  injury  or  offence  of  their  neigh- 
bour. If  they  will  observe,  and  keep  clear  of  these, 
they  may  be  as  free,  and  easy,  and  unreserved,  as 
they  can  desire. Bishop  Butler. 


Trb  spirit  of  pride,  petulanf^,  and  prejudice,  is  the  spirit 
not  of  wiifdom,  bat  of  folly ;  to  the  progress  of  knowleage» 
whether  htiman  or  divine,  it  is  ever  fatd.«-*RBNifELL. 


Palby  has  beautifully,  and  with  his  usual  felicity,  described 
the  unity  and  universality  of  Providential  care,  as  ex- 
tending from,  the  construction  of  a  ring  of  200,000  miles 
diameter,  to  surround  the  body  of  Saturn,  and  be  sus- 
pended, like  a  magnificent  arch  above  the  heads  of  his 
mhabitants,  to  the  concerting  and  providing  an  appropriate 
mechanism  for  the  clasping  and  reclasping  of  the  filaments 
in  the  feather  of  the  humming-bird.  The  geologist  descries 
a  no-less  striking  assemblage  of  curious  provisions  and 
delicate  mechanisms,  extending  from  the  entire  circum* 
ference  of  the  crust  of  one  plant,  to  the  minutest  curl  of 
the  smallest  fibre  in  each  component  lamina  of  the  pen  of 
the  fossil  loligo.  He  finds  these  pens  uniformly  associated 
with  the  same  peculiar  provision  of  an  internal  ink-bag*, 
which  is  similarly  associated  with  the  pen  of  the  living 
loligo  in  our  actual  seas;  and  hence,  he  concludes,  that 
such  a  union  of  contrivances  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  the  creatures  in  which  they  occur, 
could  never  have  resulted  from  the  blindness  of  chance, 
but  could  only  have  originated  in  the  will  and  intention  of 
the  Creator. — Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

*  Tho  preservation  of  so  delicate  a  fluid  as  the  ink  which  was 
contained  within  the  bodies  of  extinct  Species  of  the  loligo,  or  sepia, 
is  established  by  the  recent  discovery,  bv  a  lady,  of  numerous  speci- 
mens in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  in  which  the  ink-bags  are  preurved 
in  a  fossil  state,  still  distended  as  when  the  creature  was  alive.  *'  I 
have  drawings,'*  says  Dr.  Buckland,  ".of  the  remains  of  extinct 
species,  prepared  with  their  own  ink  !  With  this  fossil  ink  I  might 
record  the  fact,  and  explain  the  causes  of  its  wonderful  preservation. 
I  might  register  the  prooft  of  instantaneous  death,  detailed  in  thesa 
ink-bags ;  for  they  contain  the  fluid  which  the  living  sepia  emits  ia 
the  moment  of  alarm  1" 
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SILVER  MINES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  not  usual  to  consider  the  precious  metals  as  among 
the  mineral  productions  of  our  own  soil,  and  there 
are  probably  many  persons,  who  are  hardly  aware  of 
the  fact  of  their  ever  having  been  found  there.  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  know,  that, 
although  generally  existing  in  comparatively  small 
quantities,  both  gold  and  silver  occur  in  several  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  latter  metal  has  some- 
times been  found  in  considerable  abundance. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  grains  and  small  rounded 
masses  embedded  in  sand  and  gravel,  in  several 
valleys  in  Cum  wall ;  in  one  instance  a  fragment  was 
found  equal  in  weight  to  about  ten  guineas.  Gold 
has  also  been  found,  but  sparingly,  at  two  or  three 
places  in  Devonshire. 

Grains  of  gold  have  occasionally  been  found  in 
many  of  the  rivers  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  is  said  that  considerable  workings  were 
carried  ou  for  that  metal. 

In  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland/  gold  was 
discovered,  some  years  ago,  to  the  value  of  several 
thousand  pounds.  The  gold  occurred  in  small  frag- 
ments, varying  in  size  from  a  grain  of  sand,  to  pieces 
some  ounces  in  weight. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  all  these  instances,  the 
gold  has  occurred  in  what  is  termed  an  alluvial  state, 
that  is,  mixed  up  and  embedded  in  sand  and  gravel. 
In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any  vein  or  regular 
deposit  of  this  metal  has  been  known  to  occur  in  Great 
Britain, 

Silver  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
jn  far  more  considerable  quantities  than  the  casual 
discoveries  of  gold  before  noticed.  In  several  parts 
of  Cornwall  there  are  veins  containing  both  native 
silver  (silver  in  a  natural  state  of  purity)  and  various 
silver  ores.  The  Herland  mines,  some  years  ago, 
produced  the  value  of  about  i)8000.  of  this  metal, 
and  several  others  a  less  quantity.  In  the  mining 
country  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
near  the  river  Taroar,  silver  is  found  in  many  of  the 
mines,  one  of  which,  called  Wheal  Betsy,  produces 
annually  about  4000  or  5000  ounces  of  this  metal, 
the  silver  being  here,  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  mines  of  Europe,  combined  with  the  ore  of 
lead,  termed  galena,  a  blue  lead-ore.  An  extremely 
rich  vein  of  silver  has,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  been  discovered  in  this  district,  and  the  returns 
of  silver  from  several  of  the  mines  have  at  different 
periods  been  considerable. 

In  several  parts  of  Wales,  more  especially  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  principality,  a  large  quantity 
of  silver  has  formerly  been  obtained  from  the  mines, 
which  even  at  the  present  time  produce  annually  some 
thousand  ounces. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  lead-mine  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  of  England,  more  especially  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Alston,  in  Cumberland, 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  oh- 
tained  by  refining  the  lead. 

In  Scotland  the  ores  of  silver  exist,  and  the  value 
of  £50,000  of  this  metal  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
at  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire.  Silver  has  also  been  found, 
but  generally  in  small  quantities,  at  Cronbane  and 
other  places  in  Ireland. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  is,  however,  to 
describe,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  instance 
known,  of  the  occurreivce  of  silver  in  Great  Britain, 
an  instance  rendered  still  more  interesting  from  the 
noble  and  patriotic  use  to  which  the  wealth  thus 
obtained  was  applied.  We  allude  to  the  lead  and 
silver  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  which^  more  than  two 


hundred  years  ago,  afforded  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  the 
means  of  executing  that  great  wqrk,  the  "  New 
River,"  which  even  at  the  present  period  supplies 
nearly  half  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  daily  used 
in  the  metropolis^. 

These  mines  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Ci^rdigan, 
in  South  Wales,  about  seven  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Aberystwith,  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  district, 
bordering  on  the  mountain  called  Plinlimmon,  the 
highest  in  this  part  of  Wales.  One  of  the  mines  is 
called  Cwm  Symlog,  and  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  or 
ravine,  Cwm  being  the  Welsh  word  for  an  abrupt  or 
mountainous  valley.  The  other,  called  Darren,  is 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  situated  on  the  summit  and 
declivity  of  a  lofty  hill,  of  a  somewhat  conical  form, 
called  Pen  y  Darren,  Pen  being  a  Welsh  word  signi- 
fying the  head  or  summit  of  a  mountain.  The  top 
of  this  hill  is  occupied  by  an  ancient  fortification, 
consisting  of  a  rectangular  space,  enclosed  by  several 
trenches  and  embankments,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
natural  steepness,  must  have  rendered  it  at  one  period 
a  place  of  considerable  strength. 

This  fortification  is  attributed,  with  great  proba- 
bility, to  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
tho  trenches  surrounding  it  actually  cut  into  the 
veins  of  lead-ore,  which,  in  this  part  of  Wales,  ofteu 
show  themselves  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 
Little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  therefore,  that  this 
metalliferous  deposit  was  discovered  in  making  the 
intrenchments,  and  that,  consequently,  the  mine  was 
worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  are  well 
ascertained  to  have  wrought  some  of  the  lead-mines 
of  Derbyshire  during  the  period  they  held  possession 
of  Britain. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Darren, 
and  the  adjoining  mine  of  Cwm  Symlog,  were  exten- 
sively and  profitably  worked,  under  the  management 
of  some  German  Sniners,  that  nation  having  been 
distinguished  from  a  very  remote  period  for  ^11  in 
mining  operations. 

During  the  reign  of  James  the  First  these  mines 
became  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton,  and  were  worked  by  him  with  great 
success,  as  they  are  staled  to  have  made  a  profit  of 
about  <£^25,000  per  annum^  which  must  have  been  an 
enormous  sum  in  those  days. 

The  use  to  which  the  wealth  thus  acquired  was  ap- 
plied, is  too  well  known,  to  require  further  notice  here. 
The  great  and  patriotic  undertaking  of  bringing  the 
New  River  to  London,  unhappily  ruined  the  projector, 
although  it  has,  since  his  time,  been  a  fruitful  source, 
both  of  individual  benefit  and  public  advantage. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  these 
mines  were  leased  by  a  Mr.  Bushel],  who  is  stated  to 
have  been  secretary  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon.  This  gentleman  had  to  encounter  many 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  increased  depth  of  the  mines, 
and  other  causes ;  he  at  length,  however,  succeeded 
in  bringing  them  into  a  profitable  state,  and  obtained 
immense  wealth  from  them. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Bushell  also  employed 
the  riches  thus  acquired  in  a  manner  equally  spirited 
and  disinterested  with  his  predecessor.  During  the 
unhappy  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
Mr.  Bushell,  who  was  a  zealous  royalist,  foUowed  the 
example  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  attached, 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  sacrificed  his  private  fortune 
by  advancing  large  sums  of  money  to  the  king.  At 
a  later  period,  he  even  raised  a  force  from  among  his 
miners  and  dependants,  in  support  of  that  unfor* 
tunate  monarch. 

*  For  va  iot«r«BUng  account  of  this  great  worka  tbs  itsdsr  is 
referred  to  the  Saturday  Magaiine,  Vol.  1.,  p.  163. 
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After  this  period,  the  mines  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  decay,  and  although  several  attempts  have  since 
been  made  to  rework  them,  they  have  been  attended 
with  little  or  no  success  -,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
spot  having'  probably,  in  course  of  time,  become 
exhausted. 

The  chief  produce  of  these  mines  was  lead-ore, 
containing,  however,  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  silver,  stated  at  seventy  or  eighty  ounces  per  ton. 
The  quantity  of  silver-  thus  obtained  was  so  large, 
that,  in  the  early  _part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
mint  was  established  for  its  coinage,  in  the  ancient 
castle  of  Aberystwith.  Many  of  the  silver  pieces 
coined  at  this  mint  are  still  in  existence,  some  of 
them  being  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  and 
others  of  ten  shillings,  but  of  course  the  greater 
number  were  for  smaller  sums.  These  coins  all 
bear  the  impression  of  an  ostrich- feather,  no  doubt 
in  reference  to  the  well-known  armorial  bearing  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the 
principality. 

Aberystwith  Castle  was  much  injured  during  the 
civil  wars,  when  it  was  besieged  and  finally  taken  by 
Cromwell.  A  gateway,  and  considerable  ruins,  are, 
however,  still  in  existence,  and  form  a  picturesque 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  town,  which  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  coast,  commanding  a  fine  view 
over  Cardigan  Bay. 


TO    AN    EARLY    PRIMROSE. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  I 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  iinei 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  s^rms, 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  yoimg  Spring  first  questioned  Whiter'f  away. 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  tho  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  tho  year, 
S«rene  thou  opencst  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnoticeid  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  ohiU  adversity  t  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast^ 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Berene  the  ills  of  life. — Kinxz  White, 


Thb  aloe*flower  is  white  as  snow,  and  highlv  ornamental, 
but,  like  the  silver  locks  of  age,  it  is  the  blossom  of  the 
grave;  for  the  plant  lives  many  years,  but  only  blooms 
once,  and  diet  immediately  afterwards. — Portugal  anc^ 
Oallicia. 

It  was  not  the  'intention  of  Providence  that  men  should 
pass  a  few  years  here  in  ignoble  sloth,  either  with  indolence 
m  safety,  or  pusillanimity  in  danger ;  but  that  we  should 
come  forth,  and  act  some  utefal  and  honourable  part  on 
that  theatre  where  we  have  been  placed;  might  glorify 
Him  that  made  us ;  and,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  virtue, 
rise  in  the  end  to  an  immortal  state.— -Mathsw. 


MoDBEATiON.— It  should  he  an  indispensable  rule  in  life, 
to  contract  our  desires  to  our  present  condition ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  our  expectations,  to  live  within  .the  compass  of 
what  we  actually  possess.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  enjoy 
an  estate  when  it  comes  to  our  hands;  but  if  we  anticipate 
our  good  fortune,  we  shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it 
arrives,  and  may  possibly  never  possess  what  we  have  so 
fiiolishly  counted  upon,—— AoDisoifi 


THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 
Under  its  influence,  this  nation  has  attained  a  degree 
of  grandeur  and  prosperity,  which  (I  use  no  boastful 
terms)  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any 
age  or  country  of  the  world.  Life  and  property 
secured  by  impartial  and  effectual  laws,  which  shield 
alike  the  rich  and  poor;  Justice  maintaining  a  firm 
but  lenient  sway,  her  balance  never  falsely  held,  her 
sword  but  seldom  stained  with  blood  ;*- freedom  of 
speech  and  action,  restrained  by  no  other  bounds 
than  the  peace  of  society  and  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual character  require  -, — the  useful  arts  carried  to 
a  perfection  beyond  all  parallel ;  the  whole  land  one 
scene  of  active  industry  -,  its  fields  clothed  with  the 
rich  products  of  universal  culture  3  its  towns  swarming 
with  a  busy  population,  and  resounding  with  the 
processes  of  prosperous  labour  j  its  ports  crowded 
with  the  sails  of  every  clime  3  its  commerce  wafted  to 
the  most  distant  shores ;  its  colonial  and  tributary 
dependencies  an  empire  in  themselves ; — at  home,  its 
hearths  and  altars  hallowed  by  domestic  virtue,  and 
moral  worth,  and  heartfelt  piety ;  education  diffusing 
its  benignant  influence  to  dispel  the  prejudices,  and 
soften  the  rudeness,  of  vulgar  ignorance  ;  the  social 
habits  of  the  middle  classes  characterized  by  count- 
less tokens  of  cheerful  and  substantial  comfort ;  the 
circles  of  a  higher  rank  distinguished  by  all  that 
elegance  and  refinement  which  form  the  grace  and 
charm  of  polished  life,  but  which  never  elsewhere 
have  been  found  united  with  the  same  degree  of  pub- 
lic liberty; — blessings,  as  multiplied  as  these,  over- 
spreading the  community;  no  class  without  some 
participation  in  the  general  prosperity ;  and  a  path 
ever  open  for  merit  to  rise  from  the  humblest  to  the 
highest  stations ; — the  national  fame  enriched  with 
so  many  trophies  of  military  and  naval  heroism,  so 
many  triumphs  of  genius  and  science  ; — what  can 
even  imagination  add  to  complete  the  picture  of  a 
happy  land  ?  May  all,  who  share  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  blessings,  still  have  the  wisdom  to  revere,  and 
support,  and  guard,  the  noble  Constitution  under 
which  such  a  picture  has  been  realized! 

[Dr.  GnAUAH*8  Discourse  on  the  30th  of  Jaauary,  1837.] 


*'It  is  a  principal  point  of  duty,  to  assist  another  most 
when  ho  stands  roost  in  need  of  assistance/*  There  are 
none  who  deserve  superiority  over  others  in  the  esteem  of 
mankind,  who  do  not  malce  it  their  endeavour  to  be  bene 
flcial  to  society,  and  who,  upon  all  occasions  which  their 
circumstances  of  life  can  administer,  do  not  take  a  certain 
unfeigned  pleasure  in  conferring  beneAts  of  one  kind  or 
other.  Those  whose  great  talents  and  high  bir^  hav9 
placed  them  in  conspicuous  stations  of  life,  are  indispensably 
obliged  to  exert  some  noble  inclinations  for  the  service  of 
the  world,  or  else  such  advantages  become  misfortunes,  and 
shade  and  privacy  are  a  more  eligible  portion.  Where  op* 
portunilies  and  inclinations  are  given  to  the  same  person» 
we  sometimes  see  sublime  instances  of  virtue,  which  so 
dazzle  our  imagination,  that  we  look  with  soom  on  all 
which  in  lower  scenes  of  life  we  may  ourselves  be  able  to 
practise.  But  this  is  a  vicious  way  of  thinking,  and  il 
bears  some  spice  of  romantic  madness  for  a  man  to  imagine 
that  he  must  grow  ambitious,  or  seek  adventures,  to  be  aUi 
to  do  great  actions.  It  is  in  every  man*8  power  in  the  world 
who  is  above  mere  poverty,  not  only  to  do  things  worthr.- 
but-  heroic.  The  great  foundation  of  civil  virtue  is  sefl^ 
denial ;  and  there  is  no  one  above  the  necessities  of  lift. 
but  has  opportunities  of  exercising  that  noble  auality»  and 
doing  as  much  as  his  circumstances  will  bear  for  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  other  men ;  and  he  who  does  more  than 
ordinary  men  practise  upon  such  occasions  as  occur  in  his 
life,  deserves  the  value  of  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  done  en* 
terprises  which  are  usually  attended  with  the  highest  glory. 
Men  of  public  spirit  differ  rather  in  their  circumstanoes 
than  their  virtue ;  and  the  man  who  does  all  he  can«  in 
a  low  station,  is  more  a  hero  than  he  who  omits  any  wQcvh!>| 
action  he  is  able  to  accom^Us.\x\ii%Vi'^%yo»'. — ^TutuXotaw. 
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VALLE  CRXJCIS,  OR  LLAN  EGLWEST  ABBEY. 
Tii^i[b|aMiW  roim  are  eitii«ted  about  two  miles' 
fratnltlai(:allan,1n  Deabighithire,  on  the  right  of  the 
ronil  to  Ruthin,  in  the  centre  of  a  smalt  mt-adow,  et 
thy  ftiot  of  a  liilty  hill,  called  Bron  Vawr.  The 
flituation  is  the  most  iKautiful  and  secluded  in  the 
kinf^om,  and  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  are  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Wales. 

This  Abbey  was  a  house  of  Cistercians,  fotiDiled  in 
the  year  liO(),  by  Madoc  ap  Gryffydd  Maylor,  Prince 
of  Fijul>,  and  iimst  at  one  period  of  its  history  have 


in  one  of  the  bcil-riliniiibcrs  ba^  the  relic  of  a  lopuUfeal 
monumeDi,  «ith  an  iin|icr(bvl  imei^lian  ^'tMHIqpBtJh 
rBroarkablv  thick,  and  purtly  Kupyuruit  by:i\iit  tf^SK 
arclie*.  T lie  iruiLfi.rm  Churuli.  (snyi  Brillon,f  buil(Tn  dif- 
ferent  stylei  of  nrchileciurc.  ba»  ths  cast  and  west  end, 
irith  a  iarfre  purlion  uf  llic  transept,  stilt  remaining;  forin- 
inR  a  mcMt  iiitcresiiiig  ruin. 

Tile  Abbey  itself  appean  to  be  more  nndent  than  the 
Churrh,  baving  three  luiij;  lancet-shaped  wiiiilowi,  that  lend 
to  Ri^'e  it  a  pundrruus  appearance. 

The  Church  secmi  tolinvc  hsil  a  decaruled  daorwDy.over 
which  was  a  large  rircular-lieadcil  nindutr,  eonilsling  i^ 
three  divisinns,  ridily  ornamented  1>oth  in  its  tnullions  uiil 
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DOTEDALE.— SCENERY   OF   DERBYSHIRE. 


SOTXDALX,    DEIWTIBimK. 


ti  flilipmMe  rerti  acre,  berond  the 
If  ubilmlioB,  in  tbe  dais  profound. 


>BmBT  k  Ut  hitereBting  coanty.  Am  the  traveller 
OWBBj*  northward,  after  he  enters  iU  bordera,  a 
WW  emuitry  comea  on  apace.  The  rising  grcninda 
weoBB  inanuiblf  more  wild ;  rocka  atart  more 
jHqWBtly  ud  abruptly  from  the  aoil ;  and  he  per- 
sdrin  that  he  ia  entering  the  great  central  tract  of 
ttfr**"***!  which  arising  in  theae  parts,  form  them- 
Nim  hito  monataini ;  and  spreading  progreaaively, 
ran  with  little  iDterruption  in  a  north -westerly  direc- 
icMl  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  dividing  Lancashire 
TOm  Yorkihivc  in  tbeir  course,  and  composing  the 
ivliak  coonty  of  Westmoreland,  and  part  of  Cumbcr- 
ImiII,  The  inrfoce  of  Derbyshire  is  infinitely  varied. 
Ifr,  Rhodes,  an  elegant  local  topographer  observes, 
IhBt:— 

Tkavallan  aeeuitomed  to  wel1-*ooded  and  highly-culti- 
ratad  icmies  only,  hsve  ftwiuontly  expreaied  a  feeling 
boideting  on  ditftiut,  Kt  the  bleak  >nd  berren  appearance 
of  the  nmintains  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyihire :  but,  to  a  man 
vboae  taste  ii  unsophiiticated  by  a  lundneM  for  •rtifleial 
adornments,  the^  possess  superior  interest,  and  impart  more 
pleasing  sensations.  Remotely  teen,  they  are  often  beau- 
tiflil;  many  of  their  formii,  even  when  near,  are  decidedly 
good ;  and  in  distance,  the  features  of  rodenats,  by  whicD 


they  are  occasionally  tnarii^d,  u«  softancd  down  nta 
general,  and  sometLmei  harmonuus  masses.  The  eneaM 
and  long-continued  outline  which  they  present,  the  oreadlh 
of  light  and  shadow  that  spread  over  their  extendad  sn^ 
faces,  and  the  delightfhl  colouring  with  whieh  they  an 
often  invested,  never  &il  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pU  - 
turesque  traveller*, 

Oa  the  borders  of  these  dreary  moors,  fa  CastMon 
Dale,  a  wide  open  scene  of  cultivation  j  the  first  sin 
of  a  more  cheerful  landscape,  and  celebrated  for  iba 
remarkable  chasm  called  the  OtvilM  Catw,  d 
in  our  first  volume. 

The  most  striking  features  of  Derbyshire,  1 
tionably,  are  its  dale*.  Beantifdl  u  thne  are,  Aef 
derive  a  still  greater  cbarm  from  th«  effect  of  locH 
contrast.  Environed  by  bleak  and  picetpltaofl 
mountain -tracts,  the  luxuriance  and  Taric^  of  tha 
dale  refresh  the  eye,  like  a  rich  picture 
Bunshinc  and  joyonsneas.  The  dales, 
exceedingly  diversified.  Caatleton  Dale,  tha  mort 
extensive  in  the  county,  is  nearly  six  railea  in  lawdl( 
and  in  some  parts,  almost  two  broad  ;  and  tts  emeC 
may  be  imagined,  when  the  reader  learas  tha  fhcl; 
that  its  depth  is  about  one  thonaand  feet  bdow  tlM 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  To  n^ 
however,  the  smaller  dales,  particularly  that  which  it 
is  our  more  immediate  purpose  to  describe,  prsaaat 

•  Thahi|hMthilliia  Darbyshiro.sie,  Ihe  Lord's  8«»l,W»4^\ 
Axedn,lh«ssDisi  aodaolmHl<)ia.VUflW». 
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stnijncater  attractions.  Middletoo  SniOf  a  nairow^ 
via^^.p^^tsqi ;  th^  vale  of  Matlock^p  a  moai  delight- 
fW  «ceq^*-(wW*  fe  hava  if^c^tij  deacwbed,)  ia 
whicn,  a  classic  ^pographar  observes^  the  ideas  of 
sublimity  and  beauty  are  blended  in  a  high  degree^ 
are  two  of  t^e  most  romantic  of  these  scenes  ;^-but 
Dov^PAUl  is  incomparably  the  iBSBt  e3(&mple  in  the 
county. 

The  most  frequented  entrance  to  this  highly-pictu- 
resque glen,  is  about  a  mile  flrom  the  road  leading 
from  Ashboumie,  (a  pleasant  town  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,)  to  Buxton,  near  the  remarkable  detached 
cone-shaped  hill,  called  Thorpe  Cloud,  which  forms 
quite  a  "  landmark"  to  a  wide  district.  The  descent 
towards  the  dale  is  through  a  wild  and  narrow  chasm, 
one  side  of  which  is  composed  of  naked  beetling 
rocks,  rising  to  a  vast  height,  whilst  the  other  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  of  bushy  precipices  and 
green  herbage.  The  dale  takes  its  name  from  the 
Dove,  a  tprrent-stream,  which  rises  from  a  lofty  hill, 
called  A/edge,  near  Buxton,  previously  noticed, 
from  which  spring  four  rivers,  that  run  in  opposite 
directions.  Proceeding  in  a  southerly  directioiHf  it 
hurries  through  Dovedale,  filling  the  glen  with  its 
roelody»-*-90i|e  cif  the  finest  of  those  mountain- 
streams,  yrUck  form  objects  of  such  peculiar  interest 

in  Derbyshire. 

The  valley  of  Dovedale  is  narrow  at  the  bpttom  $ 
indeedi  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  extent,  it 
consists  of  little  more  thai^  the  channel  of  the  Dove, 
(her^  a  considerable  stream,)  and  a  footpath  along 
its  baoIlSi  wbiohi  m  winter,  is  frequently  covered  with 
water.  The  upper  pait  of  the  dale  is  locally  called 
Bui|ster-4alf^»  and  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from 
an  ^qcidentt  whicb  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  ^anturjTr  A*  dignitary  of  the  church,  says  an 
old  topographer,  was  riding  along  the  irregular  sides 
of  th^  (Upfcipicsi  apcoi^panied  by  a  young  lady  behind 
him  i  ^  §i|d  pursuing  a  track  which  happened  to  be 
only  a  ^^p^path  leading  to  a  declivity,  he  fell,  in 
attempting  to  turn  his  horse  out  of  it.  He  was  killed, 
but  t)i^  young  lady  was  caught  by  a  bush,  and  saved. 

Theve  is  a  c^teness.of  .effect  about  the  rooks  and 
woods  of  Dovedale,  which  give  it  a  distinctive  cha- 
racten  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  picturesquely 
beautiful,  than  the  composition  of  its  scenery.  Every- 
4iing  se^nis  to  harmonize ;  and  yet  its  character  is 
origbial.  Tbif  originality  may  be  traced  to  its  de- 
ta^bedf  perpendicular  rocka>  the  most  remarkable 
o|  whicti  is  despribed  by  the  guides  as  Dovedale 
Church,  which  raises  its  gray,  solitary,  tempest-beaten 
bead,  amongst  surrounding  woods,  with  an  almost 
indescribable  effect ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have 
been  termed,  *'  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  dale.'* 

A^OOth^  of  its  remarkable  features  is  a  natural 
arch,  more  than  forty  feet  high,  about  a  mile  from 
tb«  antvanoa  wa  have  described  from  the  Ashbourne 
road,  which  forms  part  of  a  precipitous  line  of  rock, 
and  leads  to  two  singular  caverns,  called  Reynard's 
HaQ  a^d  Kitchen.  Ihe  view  from  this  point,  al- 
though confined,  affords  a  very  charaoteristic  hit  of 
scenery. 

Our  engraving  presents  one  of  the  wildest  and 
HUNit  seqaestevtd  seeaes  pf  this  beautiful  glea — of  its 
romantiii  combinations  of  woods  and  rocks,  '^  bald 
irith  dry  antiquity."  He  who  can  wander*  through 
such  scenes  as  these,  without  having  his  thoughts 
elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  their  beneficent 
Author — ^without  having  bis  mind  calmed  and  purified 
-ir*mwl  hava,  a  Uaart  hard  as  the  rocks  he  oontem? 
stales*  . 

Excursions  are  very  frequently  made  by  parties 
ftom  the  surroui|diligdistriQta,  eyep  from  considerabla 


distances,  to  this  charming  valley.  AsHboume  ia  the 
best  place  to  rendezvous  at  j  apd  the  ei^trema  rich- 
ness and  fcrtility  of  its  envivpx)f»  preset*  aaother 
evidence  of  the  diversified  nature  of  the  county,  and 
affords  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  wildness  of  the  scenery 
which  it  borders. 

There  are  Some  interesting  antiquitiu  in  Derby- 
shire, which  we  may  glance  at  on  another  occasion. 
Amongst  them,  we  may  particularly  instance  those  of 
the  Peak — the  shattered  ruins  of  Peveril  Castle, 
Beauchief  Abbey,  and  eeme  remarkable  crosses,  par- 
ticulariy  at  Eyam  and  Wheaton  |--Pale  Abbey, 
BolsQver  Castle,  Ckidnor  Castle,  Gressly  Castle^  Mel- 
bom  Castle,  and  All  Saints*  Church^  at  Derby,  also, 
each  present  their  attractions  for  the  lovers  of  ^  hoar 
antiquity." 

Some  ^' ol4-wprld*^  customs  stpi  linger  In  this 
county,  but  they  are  rapidly  disappearipg^  aii  m  V  ^ 
supposed,  when  we  state,  that  a  railway  l^aa  ab^dy 
been  constructed  through  t)ie  Peak  district*.  One 
of  these  customs — wcU-jfaM^m^nf-^^  so  interesting, 
as  to  demand  a  brief  notice,  especially  as  it  occurs 
nearly  in  the  locality  of  Dovedale,  at  the  yomaptic 
villtige  of  Tissingtpn,  near  As^bo^rAe,  Evenp  silini- 
versary  of  Holy  Thursday  ia  kept  as  a  bigb  mtival 
at  Tissington  |  the  villagers  array  tbemselYes  in  their 
best  attire,  and  kaep  open  ^ouse  for  their  friends. 
All  the  weUs  in  the  juace^  whiob  are  dtp  l^  f^nvplbcr, 
are  deoorated  with  wreatba  and  garlands  fif  newly- 
gathered  flowers,  disposed  in  various  devicef.  Spanls 
are  sometimes  used,  ci;t  jnto  diff^rept  fomw  or 
figures,  and  then  ooyered  with  moist  clayi  into  w^ich 
the  stems  of  tbe  flowers  are  insevML  tO  preserve 
their  fr^shness^  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  f^rm 
a  beautifiil  mosaic- work  |  wben  thus  admpned,  the 
boards  are  so  disposed  at  tha  sprin^ji  that  the  wf  ter 
appears  to  issue  ^om  amidst  beds  of  flovera.  Al^tcr 
service  at  chnrch,  wbere  a  sermon  ia  pim<Aad,  a 
procession  is  made,  and  the  walls  are  visited  In  suc- 
cession j  the  Psalms  for  ^e  dayi  the  Epistle  and 
(}ospel|  are  read,  one  at  each  well^  and  the  whole 
concludes  with  a  hymn,  sung  by  the  church-singers, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  musie.  Rural  sports,  and 
holiday  pastimes,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  day  f. 
We  trust  that  the  rattling  of  railway  carriageSi^  or  the 
march  of  utilitarianism,  may  not  induce  the  unsophis- 
ticated and  happy  villagers  of  Tissington  to  abandon 
this  pleasing  custom  of  their  forefathers. Vtvyan. 

^  This  triumph  of  science,  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway, 
extends  for  a  distance  of  thirty-four  piles,  and  .opens  a  communioa* 
tion  between  the  counties  or  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lekeftter, 
and  Manehasteri  and  Liverpoc^l.  It  passes  over  some  very  hifh  land, 
iu  greatest  eUvat;oa  being  990  feel  aboy^  the  level  of  U)f  Cromfonl 
canal. 

t  See  Raoevs's  Peak  Scenery, 


To  look  on  the  areation  with  an  eye  of  interest  and  feeling 
must  be  ever  acceptable  to  the  Greater,  To  trace  out  the 
several  properties  of  his  works,  and  to  study  with  diligence 
and  humility  their  laws,  their  uses  and  operations,  ts  an 
employment  worth jr  the  immortal  mind  of  man ;  since  it  is 
one  of  those  studios  whioh  we  may  reasonably  hope  will 
survive  beyond  the  mverr^when  we  shall  no  longer  see 
through  a  "glass  darkly,"  what  wonders  of  creation, 
spiritual  as  weQ  ^»  material,  m^y  unfold  themselves  to  our 
view.  But  if  we  pass  through  this  world,  as  the  slumberer 
does  through  the  night,  unconscious  of  what  lies  around 
us,  how  ean  we  be  assured  that  those  e&eellent  thia^  will 
delight  us  ia  futurity,  of  whioh  we  had  no  pereeptiosi  in 
our  preptaratory  state?  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
speculative  notions,  but  they  may  be  true;  and  they  ere 
oertaioly  harmless :  we  may  hope,  therefore,  they  may  he 
indulged. — Mas.  BaAV. 

Ba  content  to  keep  within  your  station,  and  adorn  it  hx  the 
virtues  which  its  duties  require 
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When  we  place  ourselves  upon  the  shore^  and  from 
thence  behold  that  immense  body  of  water,  stretch- 
ing away  oa  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
and  when  we  'consider  how  large  a  poi^ion  of  the 
globe  19  covered  In  like  tnanneri  what  a  noble  idea 
are  we  hereby  enabled  to  form  of  the  immensity  of 
that  Being  in  whose  sight  the  oceaU  is  no  more  than 
a  drop  ] 

When  we  see  a  mass  ^of  water  rising  up  by  a 
gradual  ascent,  till  the  sky  seems  to  descend  and 
close  upon  it»  a  thought  immediately  strikes  us, — 
what  is  it  which  prevents  these  waters  from  breaking 
in  upon  and  oversowing  the  land,  as  they  appear  in 
heaps  so  ihuch  abovig  it  ?  It  is  God'ri  will  that  il 
should  be  so ;  and  when  He  gitres  the  word,  the  obe- 
dient wares  bow  themselves  and  retire.  How  grand 
and  awful  is  the  noise  of.  the  sea,  even  as  the  sbuHd 
of  the  Tolce  of  the  Almighty  Vhen  He  speaketh. 

Pleasing  is  the  variety  of  prospects  which  the  0^ 
at  ^ffer^t  times  affords  us :  for  one  while  calm  and 
unruffled.  It  reflects  a  bright  and  beautiful  image  of 
the  hght  n^bich  shiheth  ttpbn  it  from  above  $  at 
another,  it  is  dark  and  cloudy,  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous^  agitatisd  ftom  the  very  bottom,  and  its 
"  restless  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.'* 
'  To  behold  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  is  an 
amusement  ever  new.  By  this  contrivance  of  Divine 
wisdom,  the  whole  mass  of  aea-water  is  kept  in  con- 
tinual motion,  which,  together  with  the  salt  contained 
in  i%  preserves  it  from  corniptingt  and  poisoning  the 
wotldi  At  one  part  of  the  day,  therefore,  the  oc^n 
seems -to  be  leaving  us,  and  going  to  otber  more 
favoured  coasts ;  but  at  the  stated  period,  as  if  it 
had  only  paused  to  recover  itself,  it  returns  again  by 
gradual  aidvances,  till  it  be  arrived  at  its  former 
height.  There  is  an  ebb  and  a  flow  in  all  human 
afairs,  and  a  tiim  of  events  may  render  Iiim  happy 
who  is  now  miserable  j  the  vessel  which  is  stranded 
may  yet  be  borne  upon  the  waters,  may  put  out  again 
to  sea,  and  be  blessed  with  a  prosperous  voyage. 

Nor  18  tbe  Sea  more  wonderful  in  itself  than  it  is 
beneficial  to  mankind.  From  its  surface  vapours 
arc  continually  arising,  drawn  upwards  by  tbe  heat 
of  the  sun,  which,  by  degrees,  formed  into  clouds, 
drop  fatness  on  our  fields  and  gardens,  causing  even 
the  wilderness  to  smile,  and  the  valleys,  covered  over 
with  com,  to  laugh  and  sing. 

We  are  likewise  indebted  to  the  ocean  for  many 
iprings,  which  have  their  origin  from  the  great 
deep  beneath,  with  which  the  Sea  communicates* 
These,  arising  in  vapour  through  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  break  forth  and  issue  in  streams,  many  of 
which  joined  form  rivers,  and  so  go  back  again  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  but  not  till,  by  their 
innumerable  turnings  and  windings,  th&y  have  re- 
freshed and  enriched  large  tracts  of  country  in  their 
passage. 

Banren  and  desolate  as  the  Sea  appears  to  those 
who  only  look  upon  it,  and  search  not  into  it,  yet 
within  its  besom  are  contained  creatures  exceeding 
in  number  those  that  walk  and  creep  upon  the  land. 
The  industry  and  ingenuity  of  man  have  found  means 
to  draw  forth  these  inhabitants  of  the  waters  from 
their  deepest  recesses  j  and  while  they  afford  to  some 
an  agreeable  variety  of  wholesome  food,  they  sup- 
port milltitudes  of  others  whose  employment  it  is  to 
procure  them,  an  employment,  healthy,  honest,  carried 
on  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  tumult,  noise, 
strife,  and  bloodshed,  affording  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  continual  opportunities  of  beholding 
''  the  woiks  of  the  Lord,,  ai^d  Qia  wonde^  in  the 
deep." 


By  the  invention  of  shipping,  and  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, the  Sea  is  made,  in  reality,  to  jom  Aose 
nations  which  it  iappears  to  divide,  the  comiUuuSca- 
tion  being  often  far  moire  easy  and  expeditiouis  by 
water  than  It  would  have  been  by  land.  The  t^hea 
of  both  thd  Iftidies  are  Wafted  to  our  shores  ,•  We  sit 
at  home  and  feast  upon  the  productions  bf  eVery 
country  under  heaven,  while  the  superfluity  of  our 
own  commodities  is  disposed  of  to  advantage  abroad. 
A  friendly  intercourse  is  opened  between  the  most 
distant  lands  j  savages  are  humanised,  and  become 
I  proficients  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  thie  Gospel  is 
I  preached  among  them,  and  the  light  of  truth  made 
to  shine  upon  those  who  'sat  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death.  A  large  vessel,  with  all  its  con- 
veniences, constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  16  go 
upon  the  surface  of  the  watef ,  and  td  brave  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  waves.  Is,  pet*hap8,  the  master-piece 
of  human  contrivance;  and  the  PsatmiSt,  tvheh  con- 
templating the  wonders  of  the  ocean,  cries  out  in 
admiration, — ''  There  go  the  ships !" 

The  Sea  may  likewise  be  considered  as  an  emblem 
of  the  world,  and  of  what  is  passing  therein^  Under 
a  smiling,  deceitful  surface,  both  coiiceal  dangi^ft>U8 
rocks  and  quicksands>  oU  which  the  Unskitfhl  itia^ner 
will  strike  and  be  lost ;  both  abound  with  cr^&tures 
pursuing  and  devouring  each  other,  the  stnall  knd 
weak  becoming  a  prey  to  the  great  and  powerful, 
while  in  both  there  is  a  grand  "  destroyer^  a  Levia- 
than taking  his  pa^me,"  ahd  seekitag  the  perdition 
of  all.  In  the  voyagt!  of  life>  wti  may  set  out  With 
a  still  sea  and  a  f^ir  Sk^,  btlt,  ere  lofi^,  ^vites  tmd 
sorrows,  troubles  and  anlictiotiiS,  overtake  tis.  At 
God*s  word,  either  to  punish  or  to  prove  us^  the 
stormy  wind  ariseth  and  lifteth  up  the  waves ;  we  are 
carried  sometimes  up  to  heaveii  with  hope,  sdine- 
times  down  to  the  ^&ip  ^th  despaii*,  a^d  b\xi  ioxd 
melteth  because  of  trouble.  Then  il  ii^  ttiat  our 
heavenly  Father  sho\vs  tis  M^bat  p6bf  h^I^si  crea- 
tures we  are  without  llim,  and  tribulation  becomes 
the  parent  of  devotion.  If  we  cry  unto  the  Lord  in 
our  trouble.  He  will  deliver  us  out  of  tat  distress, 
and  we  shall  arrive  ih  safety  at  the  de^fl'^d  hdven, 
where  all  the  tossings  and  agitatiohs  df  htithaii  atfairs 
shall  cease,  ahd  where  there  shall  be  ^  ho  ftibf^  Ska/* 
^Bishop  Horne. 


Affection  is  a  plant  of  delieate  groWth^  and,  tbougli  it 
sometimes  springs  up  spontaneously,  it  will  never  flourish 
long  and  web  without  culture;  and  when  1  see  how  it  is 
treated  in  some  fkmilies«  the  wonder  is*  not  tliat  it  does  not* 
spread  so  as  to  overshadow  the  whole  eircie^  but  that  any 
sprig  of  it  should  survive  the  rude  treatment  that  it  xiieeta 
with — The  Young  Latfy^s  Friend, 

''If  good  peopled  said  Archbishop  Usheiv  "woiiid  but 
make  goodness  agreeable^  and  srailOt  instead  ef  frowning 
in  their  virtue,  how  many  would  tbey  wia  to  the  good 
cause/' 


True  honour,  or  the  fear  ef  doing  anything  base)  or  un- 
worthy, is  a  noble  princi{iie :  while  false  henour,  of  the  fear 
of  the  world,  is  a  degrading  pirinctt>le  in  all  sitaatietil.— - 

GlLPIX. 


Truly  and  beautifully  has  it  been  said,  ttiat  the  veil  which 
covers  Futurity  has  been  woven  by  the.  hand  of  Mercy w^'*-  ? 


"  Fair  in  calamity/  is  a  character  among  the  Ara.t)ians,  of 
one  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  composed  steadiness. 
— Chappelow. 


Methinks  'men  should  .be  ashamed  to  profess  the  Wlief  or 
a  life  to  come,  while  they  cannot  behold  without  indtona' 
tion,  nor  mention  but  with  derision*  that  holiness,  without 
which  it  can  never  b^  att^inedi  fM^d  whi(h  is  indfMid  i^ 
seed  and  principle  of  the  thing  itself. — Hows. 
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BFEZvai  how  delighted,  in  life's  early  dawn, 
r  trod  eiiioh  bending  vale  and  breezy  ktwn, 
And  marked  each  opening  flower  of  freshest  hue, 
Hiai  drinks  the  gemal  ram  or  morning  dew ! 
How  pleased,  beneath  the  noontide's  silent  sky, 
I  heard  the  feeble  lamb's  repeated  cry, 
While  the  fond  mother,  anxious,  ceased  to  feed, 
And  watched  my  careless  footsteps  o*er  the  mead. 
How  pleased  the  calm  and  snn-warm  lane  I  traced, 
Its  sides  once  more  with  cheering  verdure  graced. 
Where  *mid  the  varied  moss,  untaught  and  wild, 
The  violet  sweet  and  golden  lily  smiled, 
The  snow-drop  meek,  in  virgin  wliite  arrayed, 
And  primrose,  tenant  of  the  pathless  shade ! 
How  pleased  I  wandered  o'er  the  landscape  still, 
When  darkening  sliadows  wrapt  the  western  hill. 
While  on  the  eastern  slope's  contrasted  side. 
By  slow  degrees  the  beam  of  evening  died ; 
What  time  'mid  swimming  mists  the  dusky  spire, 
And  groves,  and  pleasing  dells,  from  view  retire ; 
When  sleep  the  fainting  breezes  on  the  shore. 
And  the  last  tinkling  shocp-bcll  speaks  no  more. 

Sprikg,  thou  retum'st  with  all  thy  wonted  grace, 
The  woods  re-echo  to  thy  tuneful  race;' 
In  every  forest-walk  and  mead  are  seen. 
Thy  flowery  chaplet  and  thy  robe  of  green. 
Again,  by  many  a  fairy  dr^m  beguiled, 
I  seek  the  upland  path  or  shaggy  wild, 
And  drink  rich  odours  from  the  furze-clad  dalo^ 
That  scents  at  intervals  the  luscious  gale. 
Or  freshening  fragrance  of  new  moistened  earth. 
When  shoots  the  strengthened  barley  into  birth. 
When  cooling  drops  the  thirsty  gold-cnp  fill, 
And  the  lone  fisher  seeks  the  mud-stained  rilL 
Or,  far  from  vulgar  cares,  I  trace  the  stream 
With  dripping  oars,  that  catch  the  noon-day  beam ; 
While  soothing  bells,  in  many  a  varied  round, 
Fling  on  the  liquid  tides  their  silver  sound. 
Nor,  floating  slow  and  careless,  do  I  dread 
To  cast  a  backward  view  on  moments  fled: 
Whate*er  of  sweet  remembrance  there  appears, 
>Tis  doubly  pleasing  through  the  mist  of  years. 
So  when  soft  vapours,  dimming  mortal  eyes. 
Make  pale  the  cloadless  bliss  of  ««ummer  skies. 
The  blending  groves,  and  hills  of  faded  green, 
And  darkrgray  battlements  more  large  are  seen. 
If  aught  ai  mournful  bleeding  memory  find, 
'Tis  not  unwelcome  to  the  musing  mind ; 
While  drops  of  milder  melancholy  bom. 
Bach  as  Reflection's  drooping  cheek  adorn. 
From  the  moist  sparkling  eye  unbidden  flow, 
And  all  the  bosom  melts  to  softer  woe. 
Thus,  nnpMt:eived,  glides  on  the  vacant  day, 
And  gradual  steal  the  willowed  banks  away. 

8pmiXG,  thou  retum*st,  but  labour,  care,  and  pain, 
Might  mar  thy  sweets,  and  make  thy  coming  vain ; 
Vam  is  thy  fiJad  return  to  him  who  bends 
Beneath  hara  penury,  bereft  of  friends ; 
And  vain  to  him  wlio  feeds  the  wasting  tire 
Of  dnn-eyed,  hopeless,  pining,  wan  desire. 
The  gloomy  debtor's  heart  thou  canst  not  cheer ; 
Thou  canst  not  wipe  the  wretched  widow *s  tear; 
Thou  canst  not  charm  the  tyrant,  nor  control  ^ 
The  busy  pangs  that  rend  his  guilty  soul; 
And  those  who  mourn  oppression's  sullen  sway, 
With  hearts  imbeating  view  thy  golden  ray ; 
Nor  always  gladdened  by  thy  fostering  care. 
Thy  health-inspiring  suns  and  balmy  air, 
Does  groaning  pain  forsake  his  tedious  bed. 
Or  pining  skdmess  rest  her  drooping  head. 

Nor  shine  thy  rapturous  moments  always  fair 
To  him  who  droops  beneath  no  private  care ; 
Still  shall  the  generous  breast  its  views  extend, 
And  there  the  grie&  of  all,  to  all  a  friend. 
Dear  to  the  virtuous  soul  is  pity*s  tear. 
Beyond  all  sensual,  selfish  pleasure  dear ; 
Deer  is  the  sigh  to  wailing  miseiy  paid. 
And  sweet  the  toil  that  seeks  the  poor  to  aid; 
Nor  18  there  bliss  in  all  this  scene  below, 
Like  hb  who  reeoaes  want,  or  comforts  woe. 
-StiU  M  thy  hoian  retnm,  delightful  Spring, 
Xhweaiild  emotion  to  my  hoKm  bring; 


The  bliss  thy  charms  inspire,  diastised  hj  ikm^ 
Beyond  all  wild  unmeaning  joy  shall  pleaso. 

So,  sweeter  than  the  feverish  glare  of  di^. 
Is  meek  and  pensive  evening's  sober  ray. 
When  the  sad  bird  begins  to  charm  the  valosy 
And  earth  revives  beneath  the  cooling  gales; 
So,  when  its  beauteous  tints  the  rainbow  reare^ 
More  fresh  and  green  the  moistened  sofl  appem; 
The  showers  in  silence  shed  expand  the  heart. 
And  fragrance,  peace,  and  hope  to  man  impart. 

BsT.  E.  Haxlit* 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    No.  IV. 
Stringed  Instruments. 

The  Stringed  Instruments  already  described  were 
made  to  give  out  musical  sounds,  by  causing  a  vi- 
bratory motion  in  their  strings  by  means  of  the 
fingers.  In  the  instruments  now  about  to  be  de- 
scribed, the  same  effect  is  produced  by  means  of 
horse-hair  or  silk,  strained  upon  a  bow,  and 
drawn*  across  the  strings  of  the  iastmmenjt^^orjdsc 
by  those  strings  being  struck  with  a  stick  or  piece 
of  metal  J  of  these  the  best  known  is  the  violin. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  stringed  instrument 
played  by  a  bow  having  been  employed  by  any  ot 
the  nations  of  antiquity ;  but  there  19  a  carving  en 
an  Egyptian  obelisk  at  Rome,  Fig.  1,  which  repre- 
sents an  instrument   evidently  originally  fdmislied 

Fig.  1. 


with  two  strings,  which  is  formed  with  a  ncdc,  and 
has  two  pegs  by  which  these  strings  could  be  tuned, 
and  by  means  of  the  fingers,  or  otherwise,  they  ooold 
be  made  shorter  or  longer,  so  as  to  produce  a  varielf 
of  sounds,  as  in  the  violin.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
this  instrument  was  played  with  a  bow,  font  it  eri- 
dently  shows,  in  its  arrangement,  a  great  resemblance 
to  modem  stringed  instruments  of  the  violin  kind, 
and  is  another  indication  of  the  higb  st&te  <Qff  civili- 
zation of  this  ancient  nation  -,  for  in  no  oilier  case 
has  an  ancient  stringed  instrument  been  dfifeovered, 
in  which  the  sounding-board  is  furnished  Witlt  a  neck; 
it  is  represented  as  about  twenty-one  inches  in  length. 

There  are  numerous  European  instruments  par- 
taking of  the  form  of  the  Violin,  which  are  but  little 
known  in  any  other  country  besides  Italy.  Of  those 
struck  with  the  bow  we  may  notice  the  Viol,  lai|>er 
than  the  Violin,  with  six  strings;  the  Tiol  di  Gamba, 
(leg-viol,)  with  six  strings,  (this  number  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries,)  is  the  largest  of  aU,  and  the  sattie  is 
our  Bass- Viol.  The  Viol  d' Amour,  played  like  the 
Violin,  has  four  strings,  but  underneath  these  there 
are  four  metallic  strings  of  small  brass  or  iron  wire, 
which  were  called  sympathetic  strings ;  these  were 
never  touched  by  the  bow,  but  were  caused  to  vibrate 
by  the  sound  of  the  strings  over  them  when  pla3red 
upon.  Another  Viol  d* Amour  is  mentioned  with 
twelve  strings,  six  gut  and  six  metal.  The  Viokm- 
cello  is  smaller  than  the  Bass-Viol ;  and,  among  the 
Italians,  there  is  another  instrument,  called  the  Viol 
di  Braccio,  arm^viol,  still  smaller,  but  not  so  small 
as  the  Violin. 

The  Violin  itself  is  considered  "  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  agreeable,  and  the  most  common,  of  all 
stringed  instruments  played  with  the  bow ;  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  perftmner  on  this  sovereign  of  the 
orchestra  to  make  the  intonation  of  all  keys  equally 

I  perfect." 
In  England  th^  Violin  appears  not  to  Imvc  tilte 
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wbefbre  the  sfectemth  oentoir.  la  the  aereii' 
h  centaiy,  "  Tiota  of  Twioiu  eizei,  with  au 
^,  and  fretted  like  the  gnitar,  begen,  indeed,  h 
dmitted  Into  chamber- conceitai  but  when  thi 
Tmance  was  public,  these  instnimeata  were  tot 
!  for  the  obtose  organs  of  oar  Gothic  ancestors ;' 
ib»  low  BtKte  of  regal  mosic  in  the  time  of  Henr^ 
Eighth    may   be    gathered   from   the   accounti 

in  Mall's  and  Holingahed's  Chronicle,  of  c 
oe  at  Cardioal  Wolsef'a  Palace  at  Whitehall 
I  the  king  was  entertained  with  "  a  concert  ol 
s  and  fifes ;"  but  this  was  soft  masic  compared 

fhat  of  his  heroic  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who, 
ding  to  Hentzner,  used  to  be  regaled  during 
X  "  with  tyrelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle- 
i." 

;.  2  is  ao  iostmment  with  one  string,  osed  with 
r,  which  was  formerly  employed  on  board  ol 


o  communicate  a  signal ;  it  had  the  name  ol 
m-tmmptt.  Fig.  3  is  the  Lu-tchvn  (regulator  of 
1117,)  of  the  Chinese  ;  it  has  twelve  cords,  which, 
idayed  on,  are  struck  with  a  short  stick.  The 
it  consider  this  as  the  most  perfect  musical  in- 
ent  in  existmce,  and  they  give  the  following 
t  reasons  for  its  particular  form  and  canatruc- 
^llie  total  length  of  the  instrument  should 
tf-five  inches,  the  perfect  number  of  heaven 
irth,  and  its  length  from  one  bridge  to  another, 
t,  the  length  of  the  sonorous  portion,  should  be 
idles,  the  number  of  the  ffreat  expaation ;  the 
at  either  end  of  the  instrument  should  be  eight 
If  the  number  that  represents  the  eight  qnartera 
wind,  and  its  thickness,  that  is,  its  height  from 
tpa  ta  the  lower  surface,  ought  to  be  one  inch 


ktJS.  It  should  have  twelve  cords,  to  produce 
IcIfc  harmonic  sounds,  and  twelve  points  of 
n  to  tune  the  inatmment,  (the  twelve  dots 
Ihe  centre  at  one  end) ;  this  number,  twelve, 
iBts  the  twelve  lunationa  of  the  vulgar  year, 
idge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inatntment  ought 
lix  lines  in  height,  and  that  at  the  lower  end 
Itha  of  a  line,  to  represent  the  six  hours  that 
oinese  count  from  midnight  to  midday,  and 
aidday  to  midnight,  (twelve  Chinese  hours  form 
'-four  of  onr's.)  The  thickness  of  each  bridge 
.  be  five  lines,  and  the  length  eight  inches, 
numbers  of  five,  six,  and  eight,  represent  the 
DCS,  the  six  yaiuf-lu,  (simply  Ai,)  aud  the  eight 
1,6k:. 


4  b  a  stringed  instrument,  formed  of  a  thin 
bed  (Ht  half  of  a  calabash  t  it  ia  in  common 
intg  the  nativea  of  Congo. 


POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 
No.  V. 

FoFVLAR  Fictions  and    SrpKRSTitjiiNi'^^ONO 

DirrxRXNT  Ni.TibNa.  ,  ,„'.'>." 
Wbkn  popular  aaperatitions  are  consjdcfc'd  ia 
detail,  a  singular  degree  of  uniformity  Is  discovered 
in  that  realm  wherein  most  diversity  might  be  ex- 
pected, namely,  the  ideal  world.  Imagination  may 
be  said  to  possess  a  boundless  power  of  creation  and 
combination,  and  yet,  in  every  r^on  and  eve^  age, 
those  beings  which  have  an  existence  only  in  fancy, 
betray,  when  freely  called  into  action,  so  close  an 
aftinity  one  to  the  other,  as  to  justify  us  in  ascribing 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  them  a  comparatively  simul- 
taneous  origin,  rather  than  in  viewing  them  as  the 
results  of  aucceasive  inventions.  Their  attribates  and 
qualities,  however  modified  in  transmission,  are  im- 
pressed by  tokens  which  prove  the  traditionary  cha- 
racter of  the  superstitions  wherein  tbey  are  involved. 
The  vague  creduhty  of  the  more  modern  peasant 
agrees  with  the  systematic  mythology  of  pagan  times, 
and  nations  whom  the  ocean  separates  arc  united  in  the 
same  delusions :  thus,  the  village  gossip  retails,  though 
in  ignorance  of  so  doing,  the  supposed  exploits  of  the 
divinities  of  classical  antiquity,  and  the  Hamadryadi 
of  Greece,  and  the  Elvtt  of  Scandinavia,  join  the 
phantoms  who  swarm  around  the  wizard,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  poet,  he  enters  that  gloomy  dell, — 

where  tlie  EOd  mandralce  grows 

Whose  gnaiu  are  desithful,  Ihc  dead^umbing  nightshade 

The  stupefying  hemlook,  adder's  toogne. 

And  Martagon. — The  shrieks  of  lucldeea  owls 

He  heanr,  and  croakiiig  night-crows  in  the  air ; 

Grcen-belliod  EDikes,  bluo  Gre-drokes  in  tlie  sky. 

And  giddy  fiitter-mica  with  leatlicnt  n'ings. 

And  scaly  beetles  with  llieir  habergeons, 

That  make  a  hummiuf;  munnnr  as  thvy  fly. 

There,  in  Ihe  stocks  of  trees  while  fa.y%  do  dwell, 

And  qxui-long  elves  Chat  dance  about  a  pool 

With  eaoh  a  little  changeling  in  their  araa, 

The  airy  spirits  play  with  &lliiig  stars, 

And  mount  the  iphera  of  fire. 
Amidst  the  evanescent  gronps  whose  revels  are  em- 
bodied in  the  noble  lines  of  the  poet,  the  Fairies  are 
the  most  poetical  and  the  most  potent.  Many  theories 
respecting  the  origin  of  these  fanciful  beings  have 
t>eeii  founded  on  their  names,  into  which  it  wquld  he 
idle  now  to  enter :  it  ia  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
inperstition  has  endowed  them  in  all  places  with 
limilar  attributes,  and  ascribed  to  them  similar  doings, 
rhe  Fairies  of  the  sunny  East,  and  the  Elves  of  the 
frigid  North,  differ  only  in  such  degree  as  Will  be 
readily  accounted  for  hy  the  difference  of  (^mote, 
Lhe  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  prt^ressive 
ipproach  of  that  light  of  intelligence  befor«  which 
;hese  ivtics  of  heathenism  must,  ere  longi' wholly 
lisappear. 

More  familiar  beings  of  the  imaginative  wtndd  are 
numerated  in  the  homely  rhymes  of  John  R^wood, 
who  tells  us  that, — 

In  John  Melesius  any  one  may  read 

Of  divels  in  Sarmntia  honoured. 

Called  Katbi  or  Kob&ldi,  such  as  ws 

Pcaflond  HoRooBLiHi  cbDi  then  dwetling  bs  ■ 

In  comeis  of  old  homes  lean  frcquonted, 

Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;  and  tlieae  convnte4, 

Mnko  fmrful  noise  in  butterica  and  in  doirice. 

RoBiH  GooDFEi.LOwi  somo,  some  coll  then  pAiaiEa. 

In  solitaric  rooroB  theM  upronts  kec^ 

And  bent  at  doors  to  wako  men  from  their  sleep, 

Beemiiig  to  force  locks,  be  tbey  ne'er  so  atroni^. 

And  IcMpbg  CliristmasBC  ganibola  all  night  lou^ 

Puck.     Rosin  Goodfelldw,  xtq,  -. 
Lt  first  we  may  not  be  pleased  with  the  ^dL^aUcoI 
rdationship  ain^uA  ^ft  ^Na\i.<ea  KBA.«yurtftt«i&Js«»» 
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of  Kitig  Oberon  and  Queen  Titanfiei*  bnt  the  writers 
on  demonology  of  the  last  age  gravely  laboured  to 
prove  that  the  kith  and  kin  of  the  queen  of  ElflaUd 
are  no  other  than  Satan  himself  in  various  disguises. 
Such  is  the  first  who  answers  to  our  call,  the  merry 
wanderer  Pucs»  who  was  said  to  have  long  dwdt  in 
the  house  of  the  gray  friars  at  Schwerin,  or  Mecklen- 
burgh,  which  he  haunted  in  the  form  of  a  pug,  or 
moi^ey.  Puck,  notwithstanding  the  tricks  which  he 
played  upon  all  strangers  who  visited  the  monastery^ 
was  sufficiently  useful  to  its  inmatesi  He  turned  the 
Bpity  drew  the  Wine^  and  cleaned  the  kitchen^  while 
the  lay-brothers  were  snoring:  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  services,  the  monk,  to  whom  the  world  is  in*- 
debted  for  '« A  Veritubh  Relation  of  the  DttMn  Puek," 
hetB  described  him  as  an  "  impure  spirit.'* 

Friar  Rush,  to  whom  we  have  idready  alluded,  (p. 
62,)  is  Puck  under  another  name.  Puck  is  also  found 
iindisr  the  character  of  Robin  GoodpelloW,  or  Robin 
Hood  I  the  outlaw  of  that  name  having  acquired 
it  from  his  tesemblaUce  to  the  unquiet  wandering 
spirit.  The  Robin  Hood  of  England  is  also  the 
Scottish  Rbd  Gap,  and  the  Saxon  Hudken,  or 
HobDBKtN,~-H30  called  from  the  hoodekin,  or  little 
kood^  or  hat,  which  he  wore,  and  which  also  covers 
fals  head  when  he  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  Nisse 
of  Sweden. 

iSWEDISH  MYTHOLOGY. 

In  Sweden^  Puck  assumes  the  denomination  of 
NisSEGODRENO,  oT  Nisse  file  G^d  Knave;  and  con- 
sorts with  ^e  ToltTBGtBBB^  or  the  OM  Man  tf  the 
House-Top,  who  is  of  the  same  gentis.  They  are  found 
in  every  farm-yard, — ^kind  and  serviceable  i«rhen  kindly 
treated,  but  irascible  and  capricious,  and  th^  daify- 
maid  who  chances  to  offend  them^  has  an  ill  time 
of  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  kingdotn  of  Denmark,  won- 
derful cunning  in  music  i6  ascribed  to  the  Pucks  } 
and  there  is  a  certain  jig  or  dahce  called  the  Elf-king*s 
dance,  well  known  amongst  the  countiry  cirowders, 
which  yet  no  one  dares  to  pla}^.  Its  notes  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  enchanted  horn  of  Oberon; 
whenever  it  is  heard,  old  and  young  are  cotnpelled  to 
foot  it  to  the  tune, — ^nay,  the  very  stools  and  tables 
begin  to  caper ;  nor  can  the  musician  undo  the  charm, 
and  release  the  victims  from  the  doom  of  perpetual 
dancing,  unless  he  can  play  the  tune  backwards 
without  misplacing  a  note,  or  Unless  one  of  the  in- 
voluntary dancers  caii  contHve  to  pass  behind,  and 
cut  the  strings  of  the  fiddle  by  reaching  oveir  his 
shoulders.  This  silly  belief,  a  mixture  of  imposture 
and  superstition,  still  p^vails. 

The  people  of  Sweden,  whether  high  or  low,  are 
an  particularly  addicted  to  a  belief  in  ghosts  and 
spirits  3  with  the  lower  classes,  indeed,  it  is  not  only  a 
passion  as  an  entertainmtsnt,  but  a  serious  matter  of 
faith.  A  sufficient  proof,  too,  that  such  superstitions 
are  not  always  confined  to  the  common  class,  may  be 
found  in  the  general  credence  that  was  given,  ev^n  in 
Stockholm,  to  the  vision  of  Charles  the  Eleventh^, 
which  with  us,  and  at  the  present  day,  would  be 
considered  as  the  mere  effect  of  delirium.  But  with 
the  peasant  such  belief  seems  to  be  a  part  of  his 
habitual  thinking;    and  even  the  postilion  will  en- 

*  The  account  of  this  vision  is  preserved  at  Stockholm,  in  tKe 
king's  own  hand- writing.    On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December, 


1676,  it  is  said,  he  was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  and  was  surprised  at 

the  hall  of  the  Diet.    Accoi 
the  hall,  which  they  found  nung  w 
black  cloth  and  lighted  up.    In  the  centrt,  surreunding  a  table,  sat 


the  appearance  of  a  light  in  the  hall  of  the  Diet.    Accompanied  bv 
two  noblemen  he  descended  to  the  hall,  which  they  found  hung  with 


sixteea  venerable  men,  each  with  a  large  volume  before  him ;  abovt 
them  was  the  king  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  sceptre  in  bis 
hand,  having  on  one  side  a  personage  about  forty  years  old,  and  on 
the  other  an  old  man  of  aeventr,  who  appeared  very  urgent  that  he 
•hould  make  a  sign  with  his  bead,  which  u  often  as  be  did,  the 


tertaih  the  traveller  oti  his  joumey  With  ialea  6t  hb 
popular  superstitions.  These  aire,  periiaps,  tnofe  ttn- 
merous  With  the  SWeddthan  with  the  peasant  of  any- 
other  country,  each  denlent  having  its  peculiar  spirits, 
and  each  spirit  some  legend  Of  love  or  terror  attached 
to  his  etistends. 

The  Swedish  word  Droll  Is  very  undefined;  pfoperlj 
speaking.  It  means  the  little  Wood  and  mountain 
spirits;  but  it  is  also  applied,  in  a  more  general  ^nse» 
to  the  whole  race  of  supernatural  beings  in  their 
Various  forms  and  attributes.  The  Wood  and  water 
sprites  are  known  more  particularly  under  the  named 
of  Skagara  and  Sjora,  littte  beings  that  milk  the  (tows 
and  lame  the  horses;  but  if  anything  of  iron  is  cast 
over  them,  their  power  to  work  mischief  ci^ases^  The 
cattle  may  be  also  secured  from  them  by  hiding  gar- 
lic or  assafbetida  about  their  heads. 

Among  the  spirits  that  have  most  to  do  with  the 
human  race,  the  Kohalds  play  a  conspicuous  part. 
They  dwell  in  and  about  the  habitations  of  men«  on 
which  account  they  are  commonly  called  Tomte- 
guhbar,  Tdfniegubbe,  (meaning  the  old  woman  of  the 
hearth,)  and  sometimes  Tofntebizar^  and  Nisse  god 
drang,  (Nisse  good  lad,)  because  they  help  the  family 
in  all  its  difficulties.  These  are  said  to  swarm  in  the 
lofty  trees  that  grow  near  houses ;  on  whieh  account 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  cut  any  down,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  old. 

If  any  one  fhlls  8ick>  and  the  cause  of  bis  illness 
is  unknown,  the  common  people  at  once  ascribe  it  to 
the  supposed  gUaltlian  spirits  of  the  place  where  the 
party  Was  first  aflccted — Whence  the  common  expres- 
sion, "  he  has  met  with  something  evil  in  the  ait, — ■' 
iix  the  water, — ^in  the  fields.*'  In  such  cases^  it  is 
essential  to  mollify  the  Ni»se,  which  may  be  done  by 
pouring  liquolr  into  a  goblet,  and  mixing  with  it  the 
filings  of  a  bride-ring,  or  of  silver,  or  of  any  metal 
that  has  been  inherited.  This  nkixture  is  to  be  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  man  was  supposed  to  be 
taken  ill,  and  poured  over  the  led  shoulder  of  him 
who  takes  it,  but  he  must  not  look  round  or  utter  a 
syllable. 

In  addition  to  the  belief  in  these  things,  which 
seem  to  be  of  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  countfy,  the 
Swedes  have  tales  of  dwarfs  and  giants,  bnd  the 
night-mare,  and  dragons  whose  office  it  is  to  watch 
concealed  treasures.  Nor  is  there  with  them  any 
want  of  Elves  or  Fairies,  the  lightest  and  prettiest 
creatures  of  the  crieations  of  the  popular  superstition 
of  the  North.  Elf,  (in  the  plural  Eljfkoor,)  in  its 
original  and  limited  acceptation,  signifies  a  river- 
sprite;  and  hence  every  great  river  is  called  Eff^  for 
instance,  Goto- Elf. 

The  m3rthology  of  these  little  beings  is  nearly  Che 
same  among  the  Swedes  as  It  was  in  this  country 
about  a  century  ago;  and  When  the  Swedish  carle 
sees  a  circle  on  the  morning  grass,  he  attributes  it  to 
the  midnight  dances  of  the  fairies^  With  them,  as 
with  us, — 

0*er  the  dewy  green, 
By  the  glow-worm*B  light, 
Dance  the  elves  of  night 
Unheard  unseen. 
Yet  where  their  midnight  pranks  have  beMi 
The  circled  turf  will  betray  to-morrow. 

venerable  men  struck  tneir  hands  on  their  books.  Further,  he  beheld 
executioners  cutting  off  the  heads  of  many  young  men,  and  th« 
throne  bein^  overturned.  On  asking  when  these  things  should  be» 
the  young  king  answered,  "In  the  days  of  the  sixth  sovereign  offer 
you ;  he  shall  be  of  the  same  age  as  1  appear  now  to  be,  and  the 
person  now  sitting  beside  me  resembles  the  regent*    During  the  U«6 

Sear  of  the  re^ncy,  the  country  shall  bt  wla  by  seat  ysuag  2Baa» 
at  the  king  and  re^nt  shdl  subdue  themi  and  the  Swedes  pnottier 
under  the  young  king's  reign.*^  Having^  thus  said,  the  kine  adds. 
the  whole  vaatniedi  and  we  mw  aoihing  btti  ovMvtfe  uM  %ut 
flambeaux. 
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SoQietii^e^  t^ovfevev/  the  night-wanderer  is  unlucky 
enough  to  enter  into  their  charmed  circle^  and  then 
they  instantly  become  visible  tq  h\m,  and  play  him  a 
thousand  tricks  j  but  always  ipore  in  waywardness 
thau  in  malice^  for  they  are  not  really  mischievous. 
Their  voice^  too^  is  said  to  be  as  gentle  as  the  mur- 
Inuring  pf  the  air}  and^  iude^d,  the  only  point  in 
which  they  are  not  qui^  so  poetical  as  the  English 
fairy  ia  the  place  of  their  dwelling,  which^  instead  of 
being"  a  cowslip-bell,  is  the  hollow  of  a  round  little 
ttone^   called  aa  Elf-milL     Shakspeare  m»k^  h|s 
"  dellciite  Ariel"  sing- 
Where  the  bee  sacks,  there  hirk  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

The  fable  of  the  spirit  called  Spr&mkari  is  no  less 
beautiful^  though  belonging  to  another  element.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  old  belief,  he  sits  in  his  blue  depths, 
playing  constantly  on  the  harp;  and  when  any 
children  by  chance  have  seen  him  in  his  lonely 
waters,  they  have  always  Mceived  from  him  the  gift 
of  harmony,  for  he  himself  lives  in  eternal  music. 
He  will  play,  too,  by  lakes  and  streams,  to  the  dancing 
of  the  elves,  who,  on  his  account,  generally  choose  the 
river-meads  for  the  place  of  their  midnight  revelling,  a 
superstition  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  sweetest 
ef  Greece  or  Rome. 

The  Skogara  is  a  spirit  of  a  darker  nature,  whose 
cry  is  often  heard  at  night  in  the  woods.  On  such 
occasions  he  must  be  answered  by  calling  out  He  i 
trhich  prevents  it  doing  any  injury. 

The  Neck  is  no  less  evO;  but  he  belongs  to  the 
water;* and  formerly  thbse  who  intended  to  bathe, 
Ti^t^  ILrst  to  charm  him  by  flinging  some  metal  sub- 
stance into  the  stream  3  at  such  times  of  security,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  peasants  to  taunt  him  with 
mocking  verses,  singing, — 

Neck^  Neck,  you  'thie^  you  re  on  the  land,  but  I'm 
in  the  water  5 

and  on  coming  out  of  the  water  again,  they  took  back 

the  metal,  reversing  the  words, 

Neckt  Necky  you  thief,  Tm  on  the  land,  but  you  re 
in  th^  water, 

Such  n^(^evous  beings,  as  well  as  magic  animals, 
are  no^  to  be  c^l^d  by  their  own  names;  but  by 
euph^miflmj  or  by  alight  allusions  to  their  peculicpr 
characterUUcs.  In  heating  cuts,  or  speaking  crossly 
to  thenii  ib^'  name  must  not  be  spoken  out,  for  they 
belong  \o  ihe  infernal  host,  and  have  acc^naintances 
among- the  Bergtroli  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
frequently  visit. 

The  cuckoo,  the  owl,  and  the  pie,  are  birds  of 
supernatural  powers,  and  great  care  is  to  be  taken 
how  yott  apeaJc  to  them,  or  you  run'  the  risk  of  being 
choaked.  They  are  not  to  be  killed  either  without 
good  reason,  for  their  adherents  might  reyenge  their 
deaths.  But  it  is  stUl  more  dangerous  to  harm 
toads,  {c^  enchanted  princesses  are  often  hidden  in 
them;  ^nd  mai^y  who  have  neglected  this  caution, 
have  been  strack  lame  for  their  temerity,  without 
either  fall  or  blow.  If  you  speak  of  the  TVollpaek 
{ihe  witch  host),  you  must  name  fire  and  water,  and 
the  name  of  the  church  that  you  belong  toj  this 
prevents  them  from  doing  any  injury.  The  weasel 
must  not  be  oalled  weasel,  but  aduinei  the  fox  you 
must  call  ihte-foot,  or,  he  who  runs  in  the  woods;  the 
wolf,  fp%iy-foot,  or  gold-foot;  and  the  bear,  the  old  man, 
or  the  ffrandfaiker.  With  these  precautions  you  may 
shoot  them,  and  they  lose  the  power  of  harming  you. 

According  to  the  same  superstition,  too,  children 
bom  on  Sunday  can  see  spirits,  and  tame  Uie  dragon 
who  wvldkes  over  hidden  treasures. 

A  2Ww>fsM<i  isgeaeraHy  imngiaed  ia  the  shape  of 


I 


a  deformed  dwarf,  whose  favQuri^  colour  is  gray, — 
that  is,  as  applied  to  his  own  person,  for  he  cannot 
bear  it  in  others,  and  hence  the  gray  cattle  of  some 
places  never  prosper.  But  a  good  Tomteguhhe  is 
a  friendly  creature,  who  protects  the  house  in  all 
danger,  and  often  does  the  work  of  the  servants 
when  they  sleep  too  long  o'mornings.  This  super- 
stition extends  ev^  to  Stockholm,  {f  one  of  these 
spirits  is  reported  to  be  visible  anywhere  in  the  even- 
ing, something  extmordinary  is  expected  i  according 
to  the  popukr  belief,  they  have  ^iwf^ys  been  seen 
roaming  disquietedly  about  th(»  roy^il  castles,  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  on  the  eve  of  any  of  those  reyolutiQi^ 
so  frequent  in  Swedish  history 

t 
Ths:  ScAifniifAviAii  Nski^ar  aku  Tbutokxo 

Nixes, 

AcconpiMO  ttf)  th^  Scandinaviim  mythology,  Odin 
assun^es  the  name  of  the  Nikar,  or  Hmipkah*  wh^n 
he  acts  as  the  destroying,  pr  eyij  pnnpiple.  In  this 
character  he  inhabits  the  laken  a^4  rivers  of  Scan- 
dmayi^,  where,  under  the  anpient  ^ppellaUpn  of  the 
NiKH«i(  (the  Old  Niek  of  England,  and  the  Kelpje 
of  Scotlnnd),  he  raises  s^ddpu  storn^s  wd  te|i\pestg, 
and  leads  m^qkind  into  destruction.  There  is  a 
gloomy  lake  in  ^he  island  of  I(ugen^  its  waters  are 
turbid,  and  its  shores  covered  with  thick  voqds; 
this,  it  is  saidj  he  loves  to  haunt;  and  here  he  vexes 
the  ^hermen,  and  amuses  himself  by  placing  their 
boats  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  $r*trees. 

Propitiatory  worship  is  offered  to  the  being  vf\m^ 
is  fearedi  So  strangely  have  the  superstitions  of  the 
middle  ages  amalgfimated  with  the  mor^  ancient 
popular  mythology,  that  the  Nekker,  by  an  easy 
transition,  became  the  St.  I^^ichq^as,  the  patrpn  c^ 
sailors,  whose  aid  is  invoked  in  storms  and  tempests. 

The  Scandinavian  Nekkar  generated  the  river- men 
and  river-maids,  the  Teutonic  Nixee»  None  of  the 
latter  are  more  celebrated  than  the  nymphs  of  tiie 
Elbe  and  the .  Saal.  In  the  days  of  paganism,  the 
Saxons,  who  dwelt  in  the  district  between  these  rivers, 
worshipped  a  female  deity,  whose  temple  was  situated 
in  the  town  of  Magdeburg,  or  Meydeburch,  "the: 
Maiden^s  Castle  j**  and  who  still  continued  to  be  feared 
as  the  nymph  of  the  Elbe  in  after-times^  Often 
was  she  said  to  appear  at  Magdeburgh,  where  she.  was 
wont  to  visit  the  market  with  her  basket  hanging-  en 
her  arm  j  she  was  gentle  in  her  manner^  and  neat  in- 
her  dress,  and  nothing  differing  in  appearance  from  a 
burgher^s  daughter;  yet  one  comer  of  her  snow-white 
apron  appeared  constantly  wet,  as  a  token  of  her 
aquatic  nature. 

Pretorius,  a  credulous  yet  valuable  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  teUs  us  that  the  Elbe  nymph  some- 
times sits  on  the  banks  of  the  river  combing  her 
golden  hair — a  description  agreeing  with  the  rude 
"  counterfyt*'  which  Botho  has  given,  probably  from 
tradition,  of  the  goddesses  of  Magdeburgh.  Beau- 
tiful and  fair  as  the  Nixes  seem  to  be,  the  ruling 
passion  retains  its  unity — the  evil  one  is  veiled — and 
the  water-nymphs  assert  their  affinity  to  the  deluder, 
the  tormentor,  the  destroyer.  Inevitable  death  awaits 
the  wretch  who  is  seduced  by  their  charms.  They 
seize  and  drown  the  swimmer,  and  entice  the  child  j 
and  when  they  anticipate  that  their  malevolence  will 
be  gratified,  they  are  seen  daily  darting  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters. 

Witnesses  were  not  wanting,  who  asserted  that  the 
inundations  in  the  Valais,  which  happened  some  years 
ago,  were  caused  by  demons,  who,  if  not  strictly 
Nekkars,  or  Nixes,  are  at  least  of  an  amphibious 
nature.  This  story  is  still  current  among  the  peasants 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Maurice. 
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Tbb  Horse  Cbkbtnvt,  (^««i/w  hippoeditanvm.) 
Tbe  Hone  Cheitiint  tree,  and  the  Sptanish  or  Sweet 
Chestaut,  {FagMt  eiulaitea,)  although,  from  the'aimi' 
luity  of  their  fruit  they  bear  the  same  name,-  are, 
nevertheless,  two  very  distinct  genera;  the  Spanish 
Chestnut  bein^  more  nearly  dlied  to  the  Beech. 
There  are,  at  least,  three  species  of  the  Horse  Chest- 
nut, two  natives  of  America,  and  one  of  Asia.  -  Tbe 
Asiatic  speciea,  the  common  Horse  Chestnut,  is  snp- 
poaed  to  hare  been  brought  into  Europe  as  early  as 
the  year  1350;  it  was  taken  to  Vienna,  and  from 
thence  to  France  and  Italy :  those  whitji  were  im- 
ported into  England  came  from  the  Levant.  As  a 
tree  it  is  extremely  grand,  although,  perhaps,  some- 
what formal,  from  the  regularity  of  its  growth.  It  is 
also  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  arrangement  (rf  its 
white  bloasoms.  The  most  eligible  situation  for  the 
Horse  Chestnut  is  in  lawns  and  pariu,  planted  dngly, 
its  overabadowing  branches  affording  an  excellent 
protection  for -cattle  from  the  heat  of  the  sunj  tbe 
fimit,  also,  is  good  food  for  the  deer,  who  are  very 
partial  to  it.  It  is  a  tree  of  very  quick  growth,  but 
as  it  soon  reaches  maturity,  it  as  soon  decays,  and 
the  wood  is  of  little  value. 

In  Turkey,  the  nuts  of  this  tree  are  ground  and 
mixed  with  provender  for  horses,  and  Ibey  are  con- 
sidered excellent  for  these  animals  in  cases  of  coughs, 
&c.  A.French  agricultuiist  gave  them,  mixed  with 
other  food,  to  bis  cows,  and  considered  that  they 
inereased  the  quantity  of  milk,  without  injuring  the 
quality.  An  Italian  physician  declares  that  he  found 
the  bark,  after  repeated  trials,  to  be  equal,  to  Peruvian 
bark  in  cases  of  fever,  and  several  other  writers 
have  menlioned  the  same  fact.  In  France  it  has 
been  used  for  Uie  purpose  of  bleaching  yam.  Twenty 
irats,  being  peeled  and  rasped  into  ten  or  twelve 
quarts  of  hot  rain  or  river-water,  were  employed  in 
preparing  woollen  and  silk  goods  to  receive  the  dye. 


with  considerable  soccessj  and  it  has  been  ittppowi, 
that,  if  the  meal  of  the  nuts  were  made  into  cakM, 
or  "balls,  it  would  answer  the  pnrpoae  of  soap. 
Starch  has  also  been  prepared  from  them,  and  ^tt 
dried  nnt  finely  powdered  has  been  empkiyed  aa  an 

There  is  one  species,  a  native  of  Bratil,  CaraUna, 
&c.,  which,  if  it  could  be  cultivated  with  success  in 
this  conntry,  would  make  a  beautiful  addition  to  tbe 
appearance  of  a  gentleman's  park,  the  blossoms  beinc 
of  a  bright  scarlet.  The  common  method  resorted 
to  by  nurserymen  who  prop^^te  this  tree  for  sale, 
is  to  graft -.or  bud  it  upon  stocks  of  the  common 
Horse  Chestnnt,  but  as  the  stock  fost  outgrows  the 
graft,  the  tree  soon  becomes  unsightly,  and  la  the 
course  of  a  few  years  is  apt  to  decay.  -      -  - 

-The.  common  Horse  Chestnut  is  propagated  b^ 
sowing  the  nuts,  after  preserving  them  in  sand  during 
the.Winter,  in  order  to  prevent  their  rotting  eariy  in 
tbe  Spring,  -  In. this  case,  the  plants,  in  a  proper  soil, 
will  shoot  nearly  a  foot  the  first  Summer,  and  .they 
may.  be  tranaplnnted  either  the  following  Aatnmn,  or 
in  Pebrnary  or  March,  into  the  nursery,  and  aet  in 
rows  at  the  distance  of  three  feet, .  and  one  foot 
asunder,  where  they  are  to  remain  two  years,  and 
they,  will  then  be' fit  for  planting  where' they  are  to 
continue.  The  moat  favourable  toil  for  theuL  is  n 
sandy  loam,  inclining  to  iboistnre.  >  .  '  - 

The  whole  ■nnnai  shoot  of  this  tree  is .  completed; 
in  less  .than  three  wedcB  after,  the. buds  .are.ppened,^ 
and  as  soon  as  the. flowers  are  fallen,  the  buds  for.  the 
succeeding  year  are  farmed,'Which  .continue  swelling 
till  Autumn,  when  they  are  overspread  with  a  thick- 
tenanoua  juice,  that  defends'  them  .from  the  action  of 
the  IVost,  and  on  tbe  return  of  warm  weather  this 
melts  and  runs  off,  and  leaves  the  bads  at  liber^  to 
expand  themselves.  >  ^       : 


To  watch  the  economy  of  birds, — to  mark  the  snjojraimt 
of  the  animal  world, — to  view  with  an  eye  of  iolerait  and 
contemplation  the  fields  "  with  verdure  clad,"  and  every 
opening  blosHim  bunting  into  beauty  and  to  life,  ue  en- 
joyments that  instruct  and  delight  youth,  middle,  and  old 
age.  They  supply  ui  with  a  aource ,  of  inuocent  employ- 
ment, to  which  none  need  be  dead  but  those  who  wilfully 
become  so  by  keeping  iheir  eyes  closed  before  that  book  of 
Nature  which  is  everywhere  spread  around,  that  we  should 
read  in  it  those  characters  of  an  Almighty  band  that  load 
the  mind  to  wonder  at  and  adore  bis  goodness,'  and  th« 
heart  to  acknowledge  and  to  feel  his  power,  as  a  Father, 
who  in  his  "  wisdom  has  created,"  and  preaervas  them  «U. 
— Mas.  Buy, 


LONDON: 
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THE  GREEK  ISLANDS.    No,  VI. 

SlPHANTOj  OR  SiPHNOa. 

The  island  which  is  at  present  known  in  the  Levant 
by  the  nan^e  of  Siphanto,  is  one  of  the  group  already 
mentioned,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Cyclades, 
It  lies  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  Archipelago 
of  the  iEgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety  miles 
due  east  from  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Morea,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  due  west  from 
Aiia'  Minor,  or  Natolla.  The  part  of  Greece  to  which 
it'  approaches  nearest,  is  Cape  Colonna,  (the  ancient 
promontory  of  Sunium,)  the  eouthern  extremity  of 
tl;e  province  of  Attica,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  from 
it.  on  the  north-west.  There  are  several  islands 
around  it  at  different  distances  j  the  nearest  are,  Anti- 
paros,  which  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  on 
ttie  east,  intervenes  between  it  and  Faros  5  and  Argen- 
ti^ra,  which  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  on 
the  south-west,  intervenes  in  like  manner  between 
it  and  Milo,  Its  figure  is  irregular  3  the  direction 
of  its  length  is  from  north-west  to  south-east; 
a^d  on  its  south-western  side  it  has  several  small 
indentures.  Its  circumference  is  usually  reckoned 
at;  about  forty  miles;  its  extreme  length  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles,  aud  Its  greatest  brendtb  scarcely 
b^lf  as  many. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  island  was  Sipknosj  in 
very  early  times  it  was  caUed  Merope,  or  Merape,  and 
Aeia,  The  ancient  name  is  nearly  preserved  in  the 
present  appellation  of  Sifhanto^  and  still  more  closely 
in  that  by  which  this  island  is  known  among  the 
modem  Greeks,— iSipAss,  The  surface  is  rocky; 
granite  tmd  marble  are  said  to  exist  in  large  quan- 
tities :  yet  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  yields  b  sufficient 
supply  of  com  for  lite  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
point  of  cultivation,  the  Island  scarcely  yields  to  any 
in  the  Archipelago.  The  climate  is  remarkably  fine 
and  healthy;  or,  as  M.  Choiseul-Gouflier  says, 
"Inspires  regret  at  leaving  It;"  the  sky  is  almost 
always  pure  and  serene.  '^  There  are  men  at 
Siphanto,"  says  Tournefort^  "  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old ;  the  air,  water^  fruit,  wild  fowl,  poultry, 
everything  there,  is  excellent;  their  grapes  are  won- 
derful, but  the  wines  not  delicate,  una  therefore  they 
drink  those  of  Milo  and  Santorln." 

The  chief,  or  rather  the  only,  town  of  this  island, 
is  built  on  a  mass  of  enormous  rocks;  a  position 
which  renders  its  appearance  imposing,  but  its  ap- 
proach somewhat  difficult.  The  classical  fancy  of 
M.  Ghoiseul-Goufiier,  was  much  delighted  with  the 
scene  which  he  witnessed  on  his  first  entrance,  und 
which  recalled  to  bis  mind  the  golden  days  of  ancient 
Greece, 

I  found  (he  says,)  the  priuoipal  inhabitants  assembled 
under  a  kind  of  portioo ;  and  with  difficulty  could  apswer 
tlie  questions  which  they  preoipitately  put  to  me ;  all  inter- 
rogated me,  all  spoke  to  me  of  Algiers,  of  Spain,  of  her 
llQets,  and  of  the  injury  which  a  war  would  occasion  to 
tii^ir  commerce.  To  this  volley  of  questions  succeeded  an 
inlerval  of  silence ;  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me  they 
awaited  my  replies.  These  were  examined,  disoussed,  ana 
combated;  finally,  the  elders  pronounoed  their  opinions, 
ai^d  their  political  deoisioni  appeared  to  be  received  with 
respect,  I  cannot  desoribe  what  passed  with  me ;  it  was 
oi)e  of  those  momenta  which  seem  to  repay  the  traveller  for 
hiii  fiitigues  and  his  dangers ;  and  though  in  the  sequel  I 
may  have  enioyed  pleasures  of  the  same  kind,  never,  at  all 
e\«nts,  has  the  illusion  been  so  sudden,  so  vivid,  and  so 
complete.  I  thought  myself  carried  back  to  the  beaux  jour$ 
of,  Ureeee ;  the  portico,  the  popular  assembly,  the  old  men 
who  were  heard  in  respectihl  silence,  their  forms,  their 
costume,  their  language,  everything  reminded  me  of  Athens 
or  Corinth,  and  those  publio  places,  where  a  people  greedy 
for  news  gathered  round  the  stranger  and  the  traveller. 


Besides  this  town,  Tonmefort  mentions  five  Tillages 
in  the  island, — ^Artimone,  SitaVril,  Catavati,  Xambela, 
and  Petali.  There  are,  also,  four  convents  of  Greek 
monks,  and  two  of  nuns :  to  these  latter,  young  women 
intending  to  take  the  veil  are  accustomed  to  repair 
froia  many  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  ^  Besides  the 
little  bay  on  which  the  town  stands,  there  are  four 
smaller  openings  on  the  coast,  which  have  been  digni- 
fied with  the  appellation  of  harbours.  One  of  them 
is  called  Faro, — a  name  derived,  perhaps,  from  a 
"  Pharos,"  or  lighthouse,  which  in  all  probability 
stood  there  in  ancient  times.  There' exists  a  medal 
of  Siphnos,  on  one  side  of  which  is  represented  a 
tower  with  a  man  at  the  top  of  it,  and  on  the  other 
a  head  of  Neptune,  Yet  none  of  these  openings  can 
properly  be  called  a  harbour^  since  none  of  them  is 
accessible  to  anything  but  small  boats  i  and  even  for 
these  theiv  is  scarcely  shelter,  sa  that  they  are 
generally  drawn  upon  land  as  soon  as  unloaded.  A 
French  writer  has  considered  this  want  of  harbours 
as  among  th^  felicities  of  the  island ;  for,  as  he  says, 
in  times  of  war,  it  has  preserved  Siphanto  from  those 
hostile  visits  which  have  carri^  desolation  to  other 
Islands. 

In  ancient  times,  Siphanto  was  famed  for  its  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  |  at  the  present  day,  the 
inhabitants  scarcely*  know  where  these  mines  aie 
situated. 

To  show  us  one  of  the  principal,  (says  Toumefi>rt,)  they 
carried  us  to  the  sea-side,  near  San  Sosti,  a  chapel  half  in 
ruins ;  hut  we  saw  nothing  more  than  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  and  we  oould  moVe  no  fhrther,  because  of  the  ia 
trioaoy  and  darkness  of  the  place.  Its  situation  did,  how- 
ever, recall  to  our  mind  the  description  whieh  Pausanias 
gives, 

* 

Pausanias  was  a  Greek,  vho  wrote  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of   the   Christian  era;    and  in    speaking   of 
Siphnos,  he  tells  us,  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  its  gold  and  silver  mines  used  to  be  set  apart  for 
Apollo )  but  that  the  inhabitants,  becoming  greedy, 
at  length  refused  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  ^>d,  who, 
therefore,  wreaked  his  vengeance,  in  destroying  their 
mines,  through  the  agency  of  an  inundation  of  the 
sea.     It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  record  of  a  real 
event  may  be  concealed  beneath  this  tradition ;  and 
that  the  calamity  in  question  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  earthquake,  the  traces  of  which,  may, 
perhaps,  be  still  seen  in  Uie  confused  arrangement  of 
the  rocks  of  the  island.    Herodotus,  who  wrote  five 
centuries  before  Pausanias,  also  mentions  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Siphnos,  as  well  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  tenth  of  their  produce  to  Apollo ;  he  tella 
us,  likewise,  of  another  calamity  of  a  different  kind, 
which  their  wealth  brought  upon  the  islanders.    More 
than  five  centuries  before  Uie  Christian  era,  "when 
Polyerates  had  made  himself  master  of  Samoa,  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  discontented  with  his 
rule,  induced  the  Lacedflsmonians  to  join  them  in  an 
attempt  to  effect  his  downfall)    the  city  of  Samoa 
was  besieged  by  their  allied  forces,  but  Polyerates 
attackhig  them«  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Lacedaemonians  soon  afterwards  returned  home : 

And  those  of  the  Samians  (says  Herodotus)*  who  had 
made  war  upon  Polyerates,  when  the  Lacedsemoniana  were 
about  to  lea\'e  them,  themselves  set  sail  for  Siphnos;  for 
they  wanted  money.  At  this  time,  the  affairs  of  the  Siph- 
nians  were  in  full  vigour,  and  they  were  the  richest  of  the 
islanders,  heeause  they  had  in  their  island  gold  and  silver 
mines ;  insomuch  that  fVom  the  tenth  of  the  wealth  derived 
thereArom,  a  treasury  was  consecrated  at  Delphi  equal  to 
the  richest;  and  they  divided  among  themselves  every  year 
the  rest  of  the  produce.  When  they  formed  their  treasury, 
they  inquired  of  the  oracle  whether  their  present  good 
things  would  last  a  long  time;  and  the  Pythia  suswez^ 
them  thus :— 
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When  in  SiphnoB  iht  t^fytatttenm  *  becomes  white. 

And  the  Agora  t  wlute-frontedt  then  there  is  need  of  a  wise  man. 

To  explaixra  wooden  snare  and  a  red  herald. 

The  Siphnians  then  had  their  agora  and  prytaneum  adorned 
with  Parian  marble. 

This  reply  of  the  oracle  they  were  not  able  to  understand, 
neither  then  directly,  nor  when  the  Samians  had  arrived. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  Samians  had  come  to  Siphnos, 
they  sent  one  of  their  ships,  carrying  ambassadors,  to  the 
city.  Formerly,  all  ships  were  painted  red;  and  it  was 
this  which  the  Pythia  foretold  to  the  Siphniai^s,  enjoining 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  a  wooden  snare,  and  a 
red  herald.  The  messengers  having  arrived,  solicited  the 
Siphnians  to  lend  them  ten  talents ;  but  the  Siphnians 
saying  that  they  would  not  lehd  them,  the  Samians  plun- 
dered their  fields.  The  Siphnians,  hearing  this,  came 
directly  to  render  their  assistance^  and  engaging  with  them, 
were  defeated;  and  many  of  them  were  cut  off  from  the 
town  by  the  Samians,  who  afterwards  exacted  from  thexti 
a  ransom  of  a  hundred  talents. 

The  mines  of  Siphnos  must  evidently  have  been 

worked  at  a  very  early  period;    as  Herodotus  is 

silent  concerning  their  destruction  or  abandonment, 

we  may  infer  th^t  it  took  place  at  some  time  in  the 

interval  between  his  own  age  and  that  of  Pausanias. 

Besides,  however,  its  gold  and  silver,  Siphanto  is 

rich  in  lead;  'Hbe  rains  will  make  a  plain  discovery 

of  this,  go  almost  where  you  will  throughout  the 

whole  island.**     The  ore  is  described  as  of  a  grayish 

colour,  and  yielding  a  lead  like  pewter;  it  serves  as  a 

sort  of  natural    cement,    easily   vitrifying,    and   is 

manufactured  by  the  inhabitants  into  excellent  utensils 

for  various  purposes. 

Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Isodorus,  write,  that  at  Siphnos 
they  used  to  carve  out  of  a  certain  soft  stone,  a  sort  of  pots 
to  boil  meat  in ;  and  that  these  pots  would  turn  black,  and 
grow  very  hard  by  being  scalded  in  burning  oil. 

The  drinking'cups  of  Siphnos  were  also  in  mucb 
request  in  days  of  antiquity.  Tournefort  describes 
some  attempts  made  in  modem  times  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  to  render  the  lead-mines  of  Siphanto 
more  productive;  and  he  ascribes  their  failure  to  an 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  that  if 
the  mines  were  opened  they  would  have  to  work  in 
them,  and  their  masters  would  take  all  the  produce. 

About  fifty  years  offo  (he  says)  there  came  to  Siphanto 
some  Jews,  by  order  of  the  Porte,  to  examine  into  the  lead- 
mines ;  but  the  burghers^  fearing  they  should  be  constrained 
to  work  them,  bribed  the  captain  of  the  galliot  that  had 
brought  over  those  Jews,  to  smk  his  vessel,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did  by  boring  holes  in  it  while  the  Jews  were 
aboard  with  a  cargo  of  ore  consigned  to  Thessalonica.  This 
officer  saved  himself  in  his  chaloupe ;  the  rest  went  to  the 
bottom.  After  this,  some  ether  Jews  came  over  on  the  like 
errand,  but  made  no  better  hand  of  it  The  Siphantines, 
to  get  r^d  of  them  at  once,  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  a  cor- 
sair of  Provence,  who  was  at  Milo,  and  who  commanded  a 
second  galliot  laden  with  Jews  and  lead-ore;  so  that  the 
Turks  and  Jews  both  gave  over  their  enterprise.  The 
Turks  did  not  dare  to  appear  much  abroad  in  tnese  islands 
before  the  departure  of  the  French  privateers,  who  would 
often  go  and  take  them  by  the  beard,  and  away  with  them 
on  boardship,  where  they  made  slaves  of  them.  Our 
privateers  have  sometimes  been  more  successful  in  the 
preservatioa  of  Christianity  than  the  most  sealous  mis- 
sionaries: witness  the  following  example.  Some  years  ago, 
ten  or  a  dozen  families  of  Naxos  embraced  the  Mahometan 
religion  i  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  communion  got  them 
snapt  up  bv  the  privateers,  who  carried  them  to  Malta. 
Since  which,  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  turn 
Mahometan  at  Naxos.  The  famousest  corsairs  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago had  nought  odious  but  the  name  of  corsair.  They 
were  men  of  quality,  and  distinguished  valour,  who  only 
(bllowed  the  mode  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  Did  not 
Messteors  de  Yalbelle,  Gardane,  Colongue,  come  to  be 

*  The  IVttto»4i(m,ot"Pmatiettm,*'  in  the  Grecian  sUtes,  wtsa 
Iraildixig  itt  which  vtrioiis  kinds  of  imporUat  public  business  were 
Irmnsacted;  at  Atliens»  the  Prytaneum  had  a  court  of  justice  ad- 
joiniDf  •  where  certain  causes  were  tried. 

f  1  he  AttTB  was  a  public  place  among  th«  Greeks,  corresponalng 
to  the  '*  rnutt'*  of  the  Ilomatnt.  / 


captains  and  flag-officers  of  the  king's  fleet,  after  they  had 
cruised  upon  the  infidels?  How  many  knights  of  Malta  do 
we  see  supporting  in  the  Levant  the  Christian  name  under 
the  banner  of  religion?  These  gentlemen  i)3inister  justice 
to  such  as  address  themselves  to  them.  If  a  Greek  insults 
a  Christian  of  the  Latin  communion,  the  latter  need  but 
complain  to  the  first  captain  that  puts  into  that  port :  the 
Greek  is  sent  fur,  taken  up  if  he  refuses  to  pay  ooedience* 
and  bastinadoed  if  he  has  done  amiss.  The  captains  put 
an  end  to  suits  of  law  without  lawyers  or  attorneys.  The 
evidence  is  carried  on  board-ship,  and  the  party  against 
whom  the  trial  goes,  is  sentenced  to  make  satisfkction,  either 
in  money  or  dry  blows :  all  this  is  done  gratis  by  the  judges, 
without  fee  or  reward,  unless  perhaps  a  hogshead  of  wine, 
or  a  good  fat  calf. 

In  spite  of  Toumefort*8  praises^  the  present  inba«- 
bitants  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  regret  that  this 
summary  mode  of  administering  Justice  is  no  longer 
practised. 

The  population  of  Siphanto  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Turner,  a  few  years  ago,  at  7000  persons :  part  of 
them  belong  to  the  Greek,  and  part  to  the  Latin 
church.  The  Turks  are  very  few  in  the  island.  The 
Greeks  have  an  archbishop,  who  is  the  spiritual  su- 
perior of  several  neighbouring  islands.  Travellers 
speak  favourably  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they 
describe  as  kind  and  hospitable. 

Their  ancestors*  morals  were  very  scandalous:  when  any 
one  was  upbraided  with  living  like  a  Siphantine,  or  keeping 
his  word  like  a  Siphantine,  it  was  as  much  as  calling  him  a 
rogue,  according  to  Stephens  the  geographer,  Hcsychiu8» 
and  Suidas. 

They  are  principally  occupied  in  some  manufactures 
of  a  trifling  extent  3  their  cotton  productions  are  in 
good  repute,  and  their  straw  hats  were  at  one  time 
famous  all  over  the  Archipelago.  Besides  these  ar-> 
tides,  they  carry  on  a  slight  commerce  in  the  several 
raw  products  of  their  island,  such  as  figs,  capers, 
onions,  oils,  wax,  honey,  &c. 

Our  engraving  is  taken  from  the  work  of  M. 
Choiseul-Gouffier,  and  represents  the  dwelling  of  his 
hostess,  who  is  surrounded  by  her  young  family. 
"  Her  face  was  agreeable,  but  she  was  little  and  fat  5 
in  this  respect  she  differed  from  the  other  women  of 
the  island,  who  are  in  general  tall,  pretty,  and  of 
light  figure.'*  The  hammocks  seen  in  the  picture  are 
much  used  for  children  in  many  of  the  islands ;  at 
Siphanto  they  seem  to  be  larger,  more  elevated,  and 
more  inconvenient,  thaik  anywhere  else. 

The  ladies  of  Siphanto  Csaprs  Tournefort),  to  preserve 
their  beauty  when  they  are  m  the  country,  cover  their 
faces  with  linen  bandages,  which  they  roll  so  artfully  that 
you  can  see  nothing  but  their  mouth,  nose,  and  the  white 
of  their  eyes.  You  may  be  sure  they  have  no  Very  con- 
quering air  in  such  a  disguise,  but  rather  look  like  so  many 
walking  mummies,  and  accordingly  they  are  more  careful 
to  avoid  strangers,  than  those  of  Milo  and  Argenticra  are 
eager  to  meet  them. 

In  the  bistory  of  Siphanto  there  is  nothing  of 
remarkable  interest.  On  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the  islands,  within  the 
eastern  portion  -,  and  it  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor  till  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Very  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  bjT  the  Crusaders,  in  1204,  when  the 
Doge  of  Venice  became  "Lord  of  one-fourth  and 
one-eighth  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  the  government  of 
the  Republic,  sensible  of  its  inability  to  retain  the 
whole  of  its  nominal  acquisitions  as  strictly  national 
dominions^  granted  possession  of  them  to  sucb 
citizens  as  would  complete  their  subjugation  at  their 
own  cost,  and  hold  them  as  fiefs  under  the  Republic. 
Hence  arose  the  duchy  of  Naxos,  in  the  Archipelago, 
under  Marco  Sanudo ;  and  among  other  islands  of 
wbich  that  celebrated  adventurer  made  himself  mas- 
ter, was  Siphanto.    Tho  dttch|r  subsisted  in  hia  family 
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for  nearly  three  centuries ;  bat  Sipbanto  seems  to 
have  been  separated  from  it  long  before  tbe  lapse  of 
that  period.  On  an  octagon  pillar  of  marble,  near 
the  castle-gate,  there  is,  or  at  least  was,  to  be  seen  an 
inscription  in  Gothic  characters,  recording  the  name 
of  ''  Yandoly  de  Coronia,"  and  the  date  mccclxv. 

This  lord,  (says  Toumefort),  we  are  told  by  the  principal 
men  of  the  island,  was  of  Bolonia,  in  Italy,  father  Otuly 
de  Corqgna,  who  gave  his  only  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Angelo  Gozadini,  Lord  of  Siphanto  and  Thermia.  We 
saw  at  the  house  of  the  vicar  of  the  Latin  church,  the  in- 
strument by  which  Otuly  de  Corogna,  settled  an  estate  in 
1462,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  in  the  castle.  The 
family  of  Gozadini  were  in  possession  of  Siphanto,  till 
Barbarossa  made  himself  master  of  it  under  Solyman  the 
Second.  This  family,  (adds  Toumefort,  referring  to  the 
time  when  he  visited  the  island,)  is  at  present  reduced  to 
three  brothers,  who  are  confined  to  their  beds  almost  all  the 
year  round ;  one  bv  gout,  another  by  a  grievous  rheumatism, 
and  the  youngest  by  a  palsy. 

Siphanto  continued  subject  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 
till  the  formation  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece, 
of  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  it  now  con- 
stitutes a  portion. 

There  are  very  few  antiquities  in  this  island.  In 
his  way  from  the  landing-place  to  the  castle,  the 
visiter  passes  a  beautiful  marble  tomb,  highly  orna- 
mented:— 

Consecrated,  perhaps,  to  the  memory  of  an  hero,  (remarks 
M.  Choiseul-Gouffier,)  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants  has 
devoted  it  to  uses  the  most  vile;  (or  as  Toumefort  says,)  it 
serves  for  a  hog- trough. — All  the  monuments  of  (Greece 
(continues  the  former  writer,)  experience  the  same  fate ; 
the  very  stables  are  constructed  from  the  richest  remains ; 
here  is  an  entablature,  there  a  frieze,  a  magnificent  cornice; 
statues  are  often  worked  into  walls ;  in  short,  one  cannot 
move  a  step  in  this  country,  without  stumbling  on  chef- 
dcBuvres,  the  vestiges  of  that  which  it  once  possessed,  and 
the  evidences  of  that  which  it  has  lost. 

r  There  are  two  other  marble  tombs  which  exist  in 
different  stages  of  preservation  in  this  island.  There 
ue,  also,  to  be  seen  some  fragments  of  stone,  which 
are  commonly  called  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Fan, 
simply  because  that  rustic  divinity  is  known  to  have 
been  especially  worshipped  at  Siphnos. 


THB    FIRST   OF   APRIL* 

MiKDFUL  of  disaster  past, 
And  shrinking  at  tbe  northern  blasti 
The  fleecy  storm  returning  still, 
The  morning  hour  and  evening  chUI, 
Beluctant  comes  the  timid  Spring: 
Boaroe  a  bee,  with  airy  ring, 
Hnrmurs  the  blossomed  boughs  around, 
That  clothe  the  garden's  southern  bound : 
Bmoe  a  sickly  straggling  flower 
Becks  the  roi^  castle's  rifted  towers 
Scarce  the  hanly  primrose  peeps 
I^m  the  dark  dell's  entangled  steeps; 
O'er  the  field  of  waving  broom^ 
Slowly  shoots  the  golden  bloom; 
And,  bat  by  fits,  the  furze-dad  dale 
Tinctures  the  transitory  gale. 
"While  from  the  shrubbery's  naked  maze, 
Where  the  vegetable  blaze 
Of  Flora's  brightest  "broideiy  shone. 
Every  cheoquered  charm  is  fiown, 
Save  that  the  lilac  hangs  to  view 
Its  bursting  gems  in  dusters  blue. 

Scant  along  the  ridgy  land 
The  beans  their  new-bom  ranks  expand; 
The  fresh-turned  soil,  with  tender  blades, 
Thinly  the  spreading  barley  shades ; 
Fringing  the  forest's  devious  edge, 
Half-robed  appears  the  hawthorn  hedge; 
Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays 
Weakly  green  its  budding  sprays. 

The  swallow,  for  a  moment  seen, 
Sldms  in  haste  the  village-greens 


]^m  the  gray  moor,  on  feeUe  wing, 
The  screaming  plovers  idly  spring: 
The  butterfly,  gay-painted  soon, 
Explores  awldle  the  tepid  noon; 
And  fondly  trusts  its  tender  dyes 
To  fickle  suns,  and  flattering  skies. 

Fraught  with  a  transient,  frozen  shower, 
If  a  cloud  should  haply  lower, 
Bailing  o'er  the  landscape  dark, 
Mute  on  a  sudden  is  the  lark; 
But  when  gleams  the  sun  again 
O'er  the  pearl-besprinkled  plain. 
And,  frt>m  behind  his  watery  vail, 
Looks  through  the  thin  descending  hail ; 
She  mounts,  and,  lessening  to  the  sights 
Salutes  the  blithe  return  of  hght, 
And  high  her  tuneful  track  pursues, 
*Mid  the  dim  rainbow's  scattered  hues. 

Where  in  venerable  rows, 
Widdy  waving  oaks  enclose 
The  moat  of  yonder  antique  hall. 
Swarm  the  rooks  with  cliunorous  caU ; 
And,  to  the  toils  of  nature  true, 
Wreathe  their  capadous  nests  anew. 

Musing  through  the  lawny  park, 
The  londy  poet  loves  to  mark 
How  various  greens  in  fiiint  degrees, 
Tinge  the  taU  groups  in  various  trees; 
While,  cardess  of  the  changing  year, 
The  pine  cerulean,  never  sere, 
Towers  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
And  proudly  vaunts  her  winter  vest. 

Within  some  whispering  osier  ide^ 
Where  Glym's  low  banks  neglected  smil^ 
And  each  trim  meadow  still  retains 
The  wintry  torrent's  oozy  strains, 
Beneath  a  willow,  long  forsook. 
The  fisher  seeks  his  'customed  nook ; 
And  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge. 
That  crowns  the  current's  cavemed  edge,' 
He  startles  from  the  bordering  wood, 
The  bashful  wild-duck's  early  brood.* 

0*er  the  broad  downs,  a  novd  race, 
Frisk  the  lambs,  with  faltering  pace, 
And  with  eager  bleatings  fill 
The  foss  that  skirts  the  beaconed  hilL 

His  free-bom  vigour  yet  unbroke 
To  lordly  man's  usurping  yoke. 
The  bounding  colt  foigets  to  play, 
Badring  beneath  the  noon-tide  ray. 
And  stretched  among  the  daides  pied 
Of  a  green  dingle's  doping  dde ; 
While  &r  beneath,  where  nature  spreads 
Her  boundless  length  of  levd  meadsj, 
In  loose  luxuriance  taught  to  stray 
A  thousand  tumbling  rUls  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale,  or  pass 
Redundant  through  the  sparklmg  gnuHu' 

Yet  in  these  presages  rude, 
'Midst  her  pendve  solitude. 
Fancy,  with  prophetic  glano^ 
Sees  the  teeming  months  advance. 
The  fidd,  the  forest,  green  and  gay, 
The  dappled  dope,  tlie  tedded  hay; 
Sees  the  reddening  orchard  blow, 
The  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  flow; 
Sees  June  unfold  his  glossy  robe 
Of  thousand  hues  o'er  all  the  globe; 
Sees  Ceres  grasp  her  crown  of  com, 
And  plenty  load  her  ample  hom. — ^Wartok. 


The  Auricula  was  brought  originally  'from  Cairo ;  the 
Tulip  from  Cappadocia;  the  Pink  and  Carnation  from 
Italy ;  the  Lily  from  Syria ;  the  Tuberose  from  Java  and 
Ceylon ;  the  Jessamine  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  Cauliflower  was  brought  from  Cypras ;  Asparagus 
from  Asia;  Shalotsfrom  Siberia;  Horseradish  from  China; 
Lentils  from  France  ;  Kidney-beans  from  the  East  Indiies; 
Potatoes  from  BraziL—  ? 


Rem SMBSR,  that  he  is  indeed  the  wisest  and  the  happiest 
man,  who,  by  constant  attention  of  thought,  discovers  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  with  ardent  and 
animated  resolution,  breaks  through  every  oppositioDy  that 
he  may  improve  these  opportumties.«*I>02»>RU>ox« 
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A  NIGHT  OF  IMMINENT  PERIL. 
Those  who  have  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige, 
before  Rovigo^  will  know,  that  about  a  leagae  and  a 
half  from  that  town^  there  are  one  or  two  islands  in 
the  midst  of  the  channel,  between  which  and  the 
shore,  the  water  is  not  more  than  a  foot  deep;  and 
those  who  have  never  stirred  from  home  have  pro- 
bably heard  that  the  Adige  is  extremely  subject  to 
violent  inundations,  equally  remarkable  for  the  sud- 
denness of  their  rise  and  fall,  owing  to  its  mountain- 
ous origin  and  short  course. 

On  the  evening  of  one  of  the  last  days  of  May,  I 
arrived  opposite  to  one  of  these  islands.     The  water 
was  as  pure  as  crystal,  gently  flowing  over  a  fine 
pebbly  channel;  the  island,  which  might  be  about 
forty  yards  from  the  shore  upon  which  I   stood, 
though  more  than  double  that  distance  on  the  other 
side,  was  inviting  from  its  extreme  greenness,  and 
from  a  profusion  of  hyacinths  upon  one  side;  a  flower 
to  which  I  am  extremely  partial.    Three  or  four  trees 
also  grew  upon  the  edge,  the  trunks  inclining  over 
the  water,  and  with  but  few  branches.    After  a  day*s 
walk,  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  wading  in  a 
stream;  and  as  I  had  sufficient  time  to  spare,  I  re- 
solved upon  reaching  the  island.     This  was  soon 
accomplished;    I  foimd  the  depth  nowhere  exceed 
two  feet,  and  the  island  as  agreeable  as  I  fancied  it  to 
be:  and  having  culled  a  large  bouquet,  I  lay  down 
upon  the  hyacinth  bank,  and  gave  myself  up  to  those 
pleasant  recollections  of  home  and  past  scenes  which 
the  fragrance  of  this  flower  brought  along  with  it. 
^  I  had  lain  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  entirely 
forgetfiil  of  time  and  place,  when  my  attention  was 
slightly  roused  by  a  distant  sound,  which  I  supposed 
at  first  to  be  thunder;    a  great  deal  having  been 
heard  to  the  northward  in  the  course  of  the  day;  and 
when  it  continued,  and  grew  louder,  I  still  supposed 
it  was  one  of  those  prolonged  peals,  which  are  so 
frequent  to  the  south  of  the  Alps.     Soon,  however, 
the  sound  changed,  and  seemed  like  the  sea;  and  as 
it  became  still  louder,  I  started  up  in  some  alarm, 

and, what  a  sight  met  my  eye.     At  the  distance 

of  a  few  hundred  yards,  I  saw  a  mountain  of  dark 
waters  mshing  towards  me  with  inconceivable  velocity, 
like  a  perpendicular  wall,  and  now  roaring  louder 
than  the  loudest  thunder.   - 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost;  the  level  of  the 
island  would  be  instantly  covered,  and  to  gain  the 
shore  was  impossible.  I  instantly  made  for  the 
largest  of  the  trees,  and  had  gained  an  elevation  of 
about  ten  feet  above  the  island,  when  the  flood  reached 
it  As  it  came  nearer,  its  power  appeared  resistless : 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  sweep  the  island  from  its 
foundations;  and  I  entertained  not  a  ray  of  hope 
that  the  trunk  upon  which  I  was  seated  would 
escape  the  force  of  the  torrent.  It  came,  and  the 
tree  remained  firm ;— it  covered  the  island  and  all  its 
vegetation  in  an  instant;  and  I  saw  it  rush  beneath 
me,  bearing  along  with  it  the  insignia  of  its  power 
and  fbry — ^huge  branches  and  roots,  fragments  of 
bridges,  implements  of  household  use,  and  dead 
animala. 

As  regarded  myself,  the  first  and  immediate  danger 
of  destruction  was  over:  but  a  moment's  reflection; 
—one  glance  around  me,  showed  that  I  had  but  small 
cause  for  congratulation.  Betwixt  the  island  and 
the  shore,  a  torrent,  that  no  human  strength  could 
withstand,  rolled  impetuously  on ;  and,  although  not 
fifty  yards  over,  it  would  have  been  as  impracticable 
an  attempt  to  pass  it,  as  if  its  breadth  had  been  as 
many  leaigues.  The  first  rush  had  left  the  tree  un- 
loosened; yet,  a  second  might  carry  it  away:  and 
the  flood  was  still  xlsing — ^most  every  moment  I 


could  perceive  the  distance  between  me  and  the  water 
diminish,  and,  indeed,  I  was  not  more  than  four  feet 
above  its  surface.     I  had  only  two  grounds  of  hope, 
— the  most  languid,  however,  that  was  ever  called  by 
the  name ;  it  was  possible  that  some  person  might 
see  my  situation  from  the  shore,  before  night-fall, 
and  bring  others  to  my  assistance ;  and  it  was  pos* 
sible,  also,  that  the  river  might  rise  no  higher,  and 
speedily  subside.     The  first  of  these  chances  was 
one  of  very  improbable  occurrence,  for  this  part  of 
the  countiy  is  but  thinly  inhabited, — ^the  high  road 
did  not  lie  along  the  river-side,  and  the  shore,  for 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  channel  of  the 
river,  was  overflowed  to  the  depth  of  probably  three 
or  four  feet;  and  besides,  it  was  difficult  to  see  in 
what  way  human  aid  could  extricate  me.    No  boat 
could  reach  the  island,  and  if  a  rope  could  be  thrown 
as  far,  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  I  should 
catch  it,  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  stir  from  the 
tree  upon  which  I  was  seated; — and  as  to  any  likeli- 
hood of  the  water  subsiding,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  it:  it  was  at  all  events  impossible  that  this  could 
happen  before  night-fall. 

In  this  dreadful  and  perilous  situation,  evening 
passed  away;  no  one  appeared,  and  the  river  still 
continued  to  rise.  The  sky  lowered  and  looked 
threatening;  the  torrent  rushed  by,  darker  and  more 
impetuous, — every  few  moments  reminding  me,  by  the 
wrecks  which  it  bore  along  with  it,  of  the  frailty  of 
the  tenure  by  which  I  held  my  existence.  The  shores 
on  both  sides  were  changed  into  wide  lakes;  and  the 
red  sun  went  angrily  down,  over  a  waste  of  red 
waters.  Night  at  length  clewed  in, — and  a  dreadful 
night  it  was.  Sometimes  I  fancied  the  tree  was 
loosening  from  its  roots,  and  sloped  more  over  the 
water;  sometimes  I  imagined  the  whole  island  was 
swept  away,  and  that  I  was  sailing  down  the  torrent. 
I  found  that  my  mind  occasionally  wandered;  and  I 
had  the  precaution  to  take  out  of  my  pocket  a  silk 
handkerchief,  which  I  tore  in  several  strips;  and, 
tying  them  together,  bound  myself  round  the  middle 
to  a  pretty  thick  branch  which  supported  my  back : 
this,  I  thought,  might  prevent  me  from  fdling,  if 
giddiness  seized  me,  or  momentary  sleep  should  over- 
take me.  During  the  night,  many  strange  fancies 
came  over  me,  b^des  that  very  frequent  one  of  sup- 
posing the  island  sailing  down  the  torrent*  Some- 
times I  fancied  I  was  whirling  round  and  round;  at 
other  times  I  thought  the  torrent  was  flowing  back- 
ward; now  and  then  I  fancied  I  saw  huge  black 
bodies  carried  towards  me  upon  the  surface,  and  I 
shrunk  back  to  avoid  contact  with  them;  at  other 
times  I  imagined  something  rose  out  of  the  water 
beneath,  and  attempted  to  drag  me  down;-— K)ften  I 
felt  convinced  I  heard  screams  mingled  with  the 
rushing  torrent,  and  once,  all  sound  seemed  entirely 
to  cease,  and  I  could  have  ventured  almost  to  descend, 
so  certain  I  felt  that  the  channel  was  dry :  once  or 
twice  I  dropped  asleep  for  a  moment,  but  almost 
instantly  awoke  with  so  violent  a  start,  that  if  I  had 
not  been  fastened,  I  must  have  fallen  fi>om  my  seat. 

The  night  gradually  wore  away ; — it  was  warm  and 
dry,  so  that  I  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  cold. 
I  became  nearly  satisfied  of  the  stability  of  the  trunk, 
which  was  my  only  refuge;  and,  although  deliverance 
was  uncertain,  at  all  events  distant,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  endure  as  long  as  I  could ;  and  thus  I  passed 
the  night,  under  a  starless  sky,  and  the  dark  flood 
roaring  beneath  me.  Before  morning  broke,  I  felt 
assured  that  the  waters  had  begun  to  subside ;  the 
noise,  I  thought,  was  less :  I  fancied  I  saw  shrubs 
appear  above  water  on  the  island,  and  trees  upon 
shore  assume  their  usual  appearance ;  and,  with  the 
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firdt  dawn  of  day,  I  joyfully  petceived  thdt  I  had  not 
been  mistaken;  the  flood  had  fallen  at  least  three 
feet;  and  before  son-rise,  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  was  left  dry.  Never  did  criminal,  reprieved 
upon  the  scaffold,  shake  off  his  bonds  with  more  joy 
than  I  did  mine  that  bound  me  to  the  tree.  I  crept 
down  the  trunk,  which  still  hung  over  the  torrent, 
and  stepped  about  knee-deep  on  the  island.  I  then 
waded  to  the  part  Which  was  dry,  and  lay  down^  ex- 
hausted with  the  night's  watching,  and  aching  with 
the  position  in  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  remain. 
5  The  water  now  continued  to  fall  perceptibly  every 
moment; — soon  the  island  was  entirely  dry»  and  the 
inundation  on  shore  had  subsided  into  the  natural 
channel)  but  still  the  torrent  was  too  strong  and 
deep  to  attempt  a  passage,  especially  weakened  as  I 
was  by  the  occurrences  of  the  last  twelve  hours,  and 
by  the  want  of  food.  I  had  no  certainty  as  to  the 
hour,  for  I  had  not,  of  course,  remembered  to  wind 
up  my  watch  the  evening  before; — ^judging  fW)m  the 
height  of  the  sun^  however,  the  water  had  so  much 
diminished  bdfore  'noon»  that  in  two  or  three  hours 
more  I  might  attempt  to  gain  the  shore*  About  three 
in  the  afternoon,  I  accordingly  entered  the  stream;  I 
found  it  then  nowhere  deeper  than  four  feet;  and 
with  a  little  struggling  and  buffeting,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  bank  which  I  once  thought  t  should  never 
have  trodden  more.  The  bunch  of  hyacinths,  which 
I  had  not  forgotten,  to  bring  (torn  the  island,  I  still 
held  in  my  hand.  I  have  dried  a  few  of  them,  and 
kept  them  ever  since :  never  do  t  smell  this  flower, 
as  I  walk  through  the  woods  or  the  fields,  that  I  do 
not  experience  in  part  th^  sensations  t  felt  when  I 
lifted  my  head,  and  saw  the  impetuous  flood  rushing 
towards  me ;  and,  however  dreadful  a  reality  may  be, 
the  recollection  of  it  is  not  unmixed  with  pleasure. 
I  often  open  the  leaves  where  lie  these  withered 
hyacinths,  and  I  cannot  say,  that  when  I  look  upon 
them,  I  ever  think  they  have  been  dearly  purchased. 

[Solitary  Walks  Ihrough  many  Lands.] 


DIALOGUE  OF  THE  VULTURES. 

MaNV  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  animals  which 
ve  commonly  consider  as  mute,  have  the  power  of  imparting 
their  thoughts  to  one  another.  That  they  can  express 
general  sensations  is  very  certain ;  every  being  that  can 
utter  sounds,  has  a  different  voice  for  pleasure  and  for  pain. 
The  hound  informs  his  fellows  when  he  scents  the  game ; 
the  hen  nails  her  chicks  by  her  cluck,  and  drives  them  from 
danger  by  her  screams. 

Birds  have  the  greatest  variety  of  notes;  they  have, 
indeed,  a  Variety,  which  seems  almost  sufficient  to  make  a 
speech  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  a  life  which  is  regulated 
by  instinct,  and  can  admit  little  change  or  improvement. 
To  the  cries  of  birds  curiosity  or  superstition  has  been 
always  attentive ;  many  have  studied  tne  language  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  and  some  have  boasted  that  they  under- 
stood it. 

The  most  skilAil  or  most  confident  interpreters  of  the 
sylvan  dialogues^  have  been  commonly  found  among  the 
philosophers  of  the  East,  in  a  country  where  the  calmness 
of  the  air»  and  the  mildness  of  the  seasons,  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  pass  a  ffreat  part  of  the  year  in  groves  and  bowers. 
But  what  may  be  done  in  one  place  by  peculiar  opportunity, 
mav  be  performed  in  another  by  peculiar  diligence. 

A  shepherd  of  Bohemia,  by  long  abode  in  the  forest, 
enabled  himself  to  understand  the  voice  of  birds ;  at  least, 
he  relates  with  great  confidence  a  story,  of  which  the 
credibility  is  left  to  be  considered  by  the  learned.  **  As  I 
was  sitting,"  says  he,  "  within  a  hollow  rock,  and  watching 
my  sheep  that  fed  in  the  valley,  I  heard  two  vultures  inter- 
changeably crying  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  Both  voices 
were  earnest  and  deliberate. 

"  My  curiosity  prevailed  over  my  care  of  the  flock.  I 
climbed  slowly  and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  concealed 
among  the  shrubs,  till  I  found  a  cavity  where  I  might  sit 
and  listen  withput  suffering  or  giving  disturbance. 


'<  I  sooil  perceived  that  My  labour  would  be  veil  repaid  s 
for  an  old  vulture  was  sitting  on  a  naked  prominence,  with 
her  young  about  her,  whom  she  was  instructing  in  the  arts 
Of  a  vulture*8  lifb,  and  preparing,  by  the  last  lecture,  for 
their  final  dismission  to  the  mountains  and  the  skies. 

■*  < My  children,*  said  the  vulture*  'you  will  the  less  want 
my  instniotionsf  because  you  have  bad  my  practiee  before 
vour  eyes;  you  have  seen  me  snatch  /rom  the  farm  the 
household  fbwl,  you  have  seen  me  seize  the  leveret  in  the 
bush,  and  the  kid  in  the  pasture;  you  know  how  to  fix 
your  talons,  and  to  balance  your  flight  when  you  arc  laden 
with  your  prey.     But  you  remember  the  taste  of  more 
delicious  food ;  I  have  often  regaled  you  with  the  flesh  of 
man.*     'Tell  us,'  said  the  young  vultures,  'where  man 
may  be  found,  and  how  he  may  be  known;  his  flesh  is 
surely  the  natural  food  of  a  vulture*    Why  have  you  never 
brought  a  man  in  vour  talons  to  the  nest  ?*    *  He  is  too 
bulky,^  said  the  mother :  '  when  we  find  a  man  we  can  only 
tear  away  his  flesh,  and  leave  his  bones  upon  the  ground.* 
'  Since  man  is  so  big,*  said  the  young  ones,  *  how  do  you 
kill  him  ?    You  are  afVaid  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  by 
what  power  are  vultures  superior  to  man  ?    Is  man  more 
defenceless  than  a  sheep  ?*    '  We  have  not  the  strength  of 
man,*' returned  the  mother,  'and  I  am  sometimes  in  doubt 
whether  we  have  the    subtilty;    and  the  vultures  would 
seldom  feed  upon  his  flesh,  had  not  Nature,  that  devoted 
him  to  our  uses,  infused  into  him  a  strange  ferocity,  which 
I  have  never  observed  in  any  other  being  that  feeds  upon 
the  earth*    Two  herds  of  men  will  often  meet  and  shake 
the  earth  with  noise,  and  fill  the  air  with.  fire.    When  you 
hear  noise,  and  see  fire  with  flashes  along  the  ground* 
hasten  to  the  place  with  your  swiftest  wing,  for  men  are 
surely  destroying  one  another;    you  will  then  find  the 
git)und  smoking  with  blood  and  covered  with  carcasses,  of 
which  many  are  dismembered  and  mangled  ibr  the  conve- 
nience of  the  vultures**    '  But  when  men  have  killed  their 
prey,*  said  the  pupil, '  why  do  they  not  eat  it  ?    When  the 
wolf  has  killed  a  sheep,  he  suffers  not  the  vulture  to  touch 
it  till  he  is  satisfied  himself.    Is  not  man  another  kind  of 
wolf?*     'Man,*  said  the  mother,  'is  the  only  beast  who 
kills  that  which  he  does  not  devour,  and  this  quality  makes 
him  so  much  a  benefactor  to  our  species.*     '  If  men  kill 
our  prey,  and  lay  it  in  our  way/  said  the  young  one, '  what 
need  shall  we  have  of  labouring  for  ourselves?     'Because 
man  will  sometimes,*  replied  the  mother,  '  remain  a  long 
time  quiet  in  his  den.    The  old  vultures  will  tell  you 
when  to  watch  his  motions.     When    you   see  men   in 
great  numbers  moving    close    together  like   a  flock    of 
storks,    you  may  conclude  that  they  are  hunting,  and 
that  you  will  soon  revel  in  human   blood.*     'But  still,* 
said  the  young  one,  '  I  would  gladly  know  the  reason  of 
this  mutual  slaughter ;  I  could  never  kill  what  I  could  not 
eat.*    'My  child,'  said  the   mother,  'this   is  a  question 
which  I  cannot  answer,  though  I  am  reckoned  the  most 
subtil    bird  of  the   mountain.     When  1  was  young,   I 
used  frequently  to  visit  the  eyry  of  an  old  vulture,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks;    he  had  made  many 
obser>'ations ;  he  knew  the  places  that  aflbrded  prey  round 
his  habitation*  as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  strongest 
wing  can  fly,  lietween  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  summer 
sun ;  he  had  fed,  year  after  year,  on  the  entrails  of  man* 
His  opinion  was,  that  men  had  only  the  appearance  of 
animal   life,  being    really  vegetables    with    a    power  of 
motion ;  and  that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  to- 
gether by  the  storm,  that  swine  may  fatten  upon  the  fldling 
acorns,  so  men  are,  by  some  unaccountable  power,  driven 
one  against  another,  till  they  lose  their  motion,  that  vultures 
may  be  fed.    Others  think  they  have  obser^'ed  something 
of  contrivance  and  policy  among  these  mischievous  beings  ; 
and  those  that  hover  more  closely  round  them,  pretend, 
that  there  is  in  every  herd,  one  that  gives  directions  to  the 
rest,  and  seems  to  be  more  eminently  delighted  with  a  vide 
carnage.    What  it  is  that  entitles  him  to  such  pre-eminence 
we  know  not;  he  is  seldom  the  biggest  or  the  swiftest,  but 
he  shows  by  his  eagerness  and  dihgenee,  that  he  is,  more 
than  any  other— a  friend  to  the  vultures.*  ** 

[Dr.  JoBNSOK  in  The  IdUrJ] 


A  bENEtious  disposition  is  so  often  in  danger  of  being 
carried  away  from  necessary  caution,  by  the  arts  of  the 
designing,  that  the  following  rule  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,^-"  Never  lend  more  than  you  can  safely  afford  to 
lose.**  Many  are  they  whose  families,  as  well  as  tUemr 
selves,  have  suffered  from  the  neglect  of  this  caution. 
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THE  TREASXJRES  OF  THE  DEEP. 
Whbn  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  curioat  monD- 
mcnU  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  the  course 
of  every  naval  war,  ttom  the  carlleit  times,  our  con- 
ceptions are  greatly  raised  respecting  the  multiplicity 
of  lasting  memorials  which  man  is  leaving  of  his 
■  labours.  During  our  last  great  struggle  with  France, 
thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  wept  to  the  bottom  in 
the  course  of  twenty-two  years,  besides  seven  flfty- 
gun  ships,  eighty-^x  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of 
smaller  vessels.  The  navies  of  the  other  European 
powers,  Franje,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  were 
almost  annihilated  during  the  same  period,  so  that 
the  aggregate  of  their  loaaes  must  have  many  times 
exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  every  one  of 
these  ships  were  batteries  of  camion,  constructed  of 
iron  and  brass,  whereof  a  great  number  had  the 
dates  and  places  of  their  manufacture  inscribed  upon 
them,  in  letters  cast  in  metal.  In  each  there  were 
coins  of  copper,  silver,  and  often  many  of  gold, 
capable  of  serving  as  valuable  historical  monuments ; 
in  each  were  an  infinite  variety  of  instruments  of  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace,  many  formed  of  materials, 
snch  as  glass  and  earthenware,  capable  of  lasting  for 
indefinite  ages,  when  once  removed  from  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  waves,  and  buried  under  a 
mass  of  matter  which  may  exclude  the  corroding 
action  of  the  water.  But  the  reader  must  not  imagine 
that  the  fury  of  war  is  more  conducive  than  the 
peaceful  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wrecked  vessels  in  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

From  an  examination  of  Lloyd's  lists,  from  the 
year  1793  to  the  commencement  of  1829,  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  British  vessels  alone,  lost  during 
that  period,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  no  less  than 
one  and  a  half  daily,  a  greater  number  than  we  should 
have  anticipated,  although  we  learn,  from  Morcan's 
tables,  that  the  number  of  merchant -vessels  employed 
at  one  time  in  the  navigation  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, amounts  to  about  twenty  thousand  and  twenty 
tons.  Out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  ships  of  the 
royal  navy,  lost  to  the  country  during  the  period 
above  mentioned,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the  rest  haviog 
cither  stranded  or  foundered,  or  been  burnt  by 
accident)  a  striking  proof  that  the  dangers  of  our 
naval  warfare,  however  great,  may  be  far  exceeded 
by  the  storm,  the  hurricane,  the  shoal,  and  all  the 
other  perils  of  the  deep.  Millions  of  dollars  and 
other  coins  have  been  sometimes  submerged  in  a 
single  ship,  and  on  these,  when  they  happen  to  be 
eavelnped  in  a  matrix  capable  of  protecting  them 
from'  chemical  changes,  much  Information  of  historical 
interest  will  remain  loscribed,  and  endure  for  periods 
indefinite,  as  have  the  delicate  markings  of  zoophytes, 
or  lapidified  plants,  in  same  of  the  ancient  secondary 
rocks.  In  almost  every  large  ship,  moreover,  there 
are  some  precious  stones  set  la  seals,  and  othei 
articles  of  use  and  ornament,  composed  of  the  hardesi 
substances  in  nature,  on  which  letters  and  varioni 
images  are  carved  j  engravings  which  they  may  t«- 
taia,  when  clouded  in  subaqasous  stratt,  as  long  at 
ciVatal  preserves  its  nattural  form.  It  was  a  splendid 
boast,  that  the  deeds  of  the  English  duvolirj  i^' 
Agincourt,  made  Henry's  chronicle 

As  rich  iritb  pniM 

As  Is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  deep, 

With  nmken  wredk  sad  sunless  trssaurea.—  t 


HAPPINESS  ATTAINABtE  Af  EVERY 
SEASON. 
L  vxhy  prevalent  cause  of  the  unbappiness  of  so 
nany  in  mature  life  exists  from  our  fixing  the 
bought,  wish,  passion,  and  pnrsuit,  on  something 
rhich  is  not  In  our  possession,  and  which  we  cannot 
ommand,  or  which  is  really  unattainable  by  the  indi- 
'idual  who  cherishes  the  desire. 

It  is  the  general  misfortune  not  to  be  content  with 
vhat  we  have ;  not  to  see  or  cultivate  the  sources  of 
:omfort  which,  in  our  personal  circumstances,  may 
>e  realized  )  and  not  to  value  what  we  are  enjoying, 
lecause  we  have  it,  and  by  the  daily  use  of  it  be- 
come indifferent  to  it,  till  we  learn  its  importance  by 
ts  departing  from  us.  If  every  one  would  but  study 
o  extract  pleasure  from  their  means  of  pleasure, 
lowever  humble,  and  to  be  as  happy  as  it  is  in  their 
lower  to  make  themselves  in  their  situation,  without 
ooking  at  other  means  of  gratification  which  are  not 
vithin  their  reach,  all  would  experience  a  comfortable 
nanhood,  and  leam,  from  their  own  sensatione,  that 
;very  one  may  be  in  this  agreeable  condition.  The 
ipoEtle  presents  to  us  the  true  and  golden  rule  on 
ihis  subject ; — "  For  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
ttate  I  am  therewith  to  be  content,"  On  this  prin- 
;iple  we  shall  find,  that  we  may  all  sing  with  since- 
4ty  the  sensible  old  song,— 

My  mind  to  mo  a  kingdom  is. 

Such  perfect  joy  tlit^reia  1  find. 
Every  class  of  life  may,  by  this  means,  be  the 
liuilders  of  their  own  happiness  here,  in  a  much  greater 
legree  than  most  believe  ;  and  we  may  all  make  our- 
idves  as  joyous  in  a  cottage  as  in  a  palace.  How 
sften  have  travellers  verified  this  possibility  I  And  we 
should  all  remember,  that  we  are  but  sojourners  and 
travellers  here.  Life  is  a  journey  j  our  habitations  in 
it  our  inns,  and  we  are  all  moving  with  various  speed 
to  a  permanent  home,  which  will  be  a  paradise  to 
every  being,  if  we  will  take  the  trouble, — not  over- 
burdensome, — to  make  it  so  to  us. 

Bnt,  is  every  manhood  thus  happy  ?  Is  it  not  the 
complaint  and  the  experience,  that  it  is  accompanied 
with  disease,  trouble  and  sorrow,  anxieties  and  vicis- 
situdes ?  Certainly  it  has  these  visitants;  and  we  all, 
in  great  diversities  of  degree  and  mode,  have  to 
receive  and  to  endure  them.  But  there  are  evils,  which 
arise  from  the  actions  and  conduct  of  others,  by 
which  we  are  affected,  or  by  our  own  mismanage- 
ment, or  by  that  state  of  things  which,  as  man  has 
shaped  his  social  world  in  disregard  or  opposition  to 
better  laws  or  principles,  be  has  brought  upon  him- 
self. We  are  all  living  and  walking  in  a  labyrinth 
and  entanglement  of  human  things,  which  human 
errors  and  falUea  have  been  for  ages  creatmg  and 
continuing,  and  by  which  the  Divine  fonnationi  and 
provisions  for  our  benefit,  are  every  day  and  hour 
counteracted.  The  natural  is  chequered  and  saddened 
greatly  by  the  artificial. Srakon  Tuhmkr. 


WiBB  we  to  believe  nothing  but  what  we  could  perfecll; 
comprehend,  not  only  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  qU  tb 
branches  of  learning  would  ba  shrunk  up  to  nothing,  bu 
even  the  affiiirs  of  oommon  lifs  could  not  be  carried  OD.— 
Tdcur.  , , 


, nxAvsir  hath  aMigned 

Two  wverdgn  lemedics  for  human  grief] 
Religion,  soNst,  firmest,  first,  and  best, 
Btreogth  to  the  weak,  and  to  the  womidsd  balm, 
And  strenuons  action  nazt. — Sovxhxt. 

Tni  leuons  of  sdvsrtlty  are  often  the  most  benignant, 
wlien  they  teem  the  most  severe.  The  depretaion  of  vanity 
souelimes  ennoblsa  the  fceling.  The  mind  which  does 
not  wholly  sink  under  mistbrlune,  rises  above  it  more 
lolly  than  before,  and  is  ttrengtbened  by  afUictioD. — 
Chbnxvix. 

Navxa  look  above  you  until  you  an  ittww*  o^  ^^'^  ^«mA. 
on  wbirh  jou  nw^a*— > 
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THE  SATURDA.Y  UAGAZINB.' 


[Misca  25.  ISSr. 


TBE    RUINB   OF 

BRADSOLE,  OR  St.  RJLDIGUND'S  ABBEY, 
Near  Dotkb. 
Tbgse  picturesque  rnios  arc  situated  about  three 
milt.'s  to  the  south-west  of  the  towD  of  Dorer,  The 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  is  uncertain,  but 
the  date  of  its  foundation  is  about  the  year  11!)1.  It 
appears  gradually  to  have  increased  in  wealth 
consequence,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  thought  of  GuSicicnt  import- 
ance for  the  Abbots  to  receive  a  summons  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  St.  Radigund's  was  included  in  the  list  of 
suppressed  religious  iustitutions,  and  the  King  granted 
it,  together  with  all  its  lands  aiid  possessions,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  however,  exchanged 
again  with  Henry,  K&d  it  was  bestowed  upon 
secretary,  CromwEll,  aftemards  Earl  of  Essex ;  at 
his  attainder  it  ^ain  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

The  site'  of  this  Abbey  is  on  a  hill,  in  a  most 
retired  and  uafreqnented. situation  i  the  rains,  which 
arc  overgrown  with  ivy,  cover  a  large  space  of  ground, 
and  show  it  to  have  been  not  only  of  great  extent 
but  handsomely  built.  The' walls  of  the  entrance- 
gateway,  which  are  of  great  thickness  and  strength, 
are  still  nearly  entire  ;  this  gateway  opens  by  a  large 
arch  in  the  centre,  and  has  a  smaller  arch  adjoining 
for  foot-passengers.  The  north  and  west  sides  of 
the  chapel,  with  part  of  the  dwelling,  now  patched 
up  as  a  &rm-houBe,  are  also  standing;  the  l&tter'had 
a  projecting  pah:h  in  the  centre,  but  this  now  fonn'i 
the  end 'of.  the  building.  That  part  of  the  front 
which  adjoins  it,  is  cnriously  chequered  with  flint  and 
stones,  but  the  chief  portion  of  the  ruins  is  tiuilt  of 
flint  intermingled  with  chalk,  with  freestone  comer- 
stones.      la   the  &rm-yard  is  a  larRe  pond,    from 


which  it  is  supposed  the  name  of  Bradaole  arose,  the 
vrord  toale,  or  tele,  being  a  Kentish  pmwi neial iimi 'fry 
pond. 

According  to  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Grose,  this 
Abbey  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  about  the  year 
1500,  owing  to  the  extravagant  and  dissipated  habits 
of  the  abbot.  Common  report  says  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building  contain  numerous  subterranean 
pasaages,  which  are  said  to  extend  to  a  great  distance. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  appear  originally  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch  or  moat,  enclosing 
a  large  circular  plot  of  ground.  Leland,  who  visited 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thus 
describes  their  state  at  that  time  : — 
-  Si.  Rndigundis  siandelh  on  the  loppe  of  a  hill,  ill  liiih 
mylei  by  west,  and  aumwhat  by  sowlh,  from  Dovar.  Then 
l>c  white  ohnnuni,  and  tlie.quier  of  the  churehe  is  large 
nnd  fayr.  The  monnater  yii  at  this  lime  netely' mayn- 
tayn'cd,  but  it  appcrelh  that  in  tyines  past  the  buijdiogt 
have  bene  more  ample  than  they  be  noir.  There  js  on 
the  hille  fayre  wood,  but  fresch  water  Uketh  sumtyme. 


Tnx  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem 
Than  muiie  in  her  sweetest  keyj 

Tlionc  eves  which  iintu  mo  did  seem 
Alore  comfurtabU  than  the  day; 

Tliose  nuw  by  me,  as  they  have  been, 

ISIuUl  never  more  bo  beard,  orsetu; 

l)ut  vimt  I  once  enjoyed  in  thorn 

Shall  Boem  lirrpafter  aa  a  dmun. 

All  earthly  cnmforti  vaniah  thusi 
'  So  little  hold  of  thorn  havo  we, 

That  wo  from  they,  or  tliey  from  n^ 
May  in  a  moment  ravuhed  be. 

Yet  we  ore  neither  jiut  nor  wise, 

If  prcHi'nt  mcrcim  wo  dPtpiEC; 

^^T  iiiiiiil  mil  how  there  may  bo  made, 

A  tbunkfiil  use  of  what  wo  hod. 'W'lTnaa, 


THE  Hvixs  or  st.  aADuonq's  aaaiT. 


LONDON  t  FoUiriiel  br  lOllV  WIU,IAH  PAKKER,  Wmt  &nuMi>;  uxl  soU  br  aU 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CITY  OP  ROME. 

PART  THE  FOURTff, 


THB  PIULTINB  HILL. 

Th«  fiery  ran  had  finished  half  his  race. 
Looked  back  and  doubted  in  the  middle  space* 
When  they  from  far  beheld  the  rising  towers. 
The  tops  of  sheds,  and  shepherds'  lowly  bowers; 
There  as  they  stood,  which  then  of  humble  clay. 
Now  rise  in  marble  from  the  Roman  swav. 
These  cots  (Evander's  kinsdom  mean  and  poor,) 
The  Troian  MW«  and  tiirned  hit  ships  to  shore, 

DRYDEii*s  tiriil. 

Iif  tlie  eyes  of  the  ancient  Romans  the  Palatium,  or 
Palatine  Hill,  was  an  object  of  peculiar  teneration.  Never 
did  any  people  in  Uie  hour  of  greatness  look  back  with 
more  prioe  upon  a  lowly  origin,  than  did  the  citixens  of 
Rome  when  **  Rome  was  the  whole  world,  and  all  the 
world  was  Rome/*  Their  poets  delighted  in  telling  irotn 
what  humble  beginnings  their  city  had  arisen ;  and  if  the 
exquisite  picture  in  which  the  mnoy  of  Virgil  has  deli- 
neated its  primsBval  condition  be  interesting  to  us,  how 
much  more  interesting .  must  it  have  been  to  the  Romans 
themselves,  ere  **  the  wheel  of  Fortune  had  aceomplished 
her  revolution,**  and  the  city,  which, 

.  ,  • from  nothms,  from  the  least. 

The  lowest  vlllaee,  (what  but  here  and  there, 
A  reed-roofed  cabin  by  the  river  side?) 
Grew  into  every  thing,— ^ 

had  fallen  back  into  desolation  1  It  was  upon  the  Palatine 
that  the  infant  city  of  Romulus  was  founded;  but  at  a 
previous  period,  according  to  the  testimony  of  tradition, 
there  had  been  a  settlement  of  Arcadians  under  Evander 
on  the  same  spot  The  name  of  the  hill  is  derived  by  Livy 
from  the  Arcadian  city  of  Pallantium,  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
and  Virgil  applies  to  the  settlement  itself  the  name  Pal- 
Ian  teum,  from  Pallas,  an  ancestor  of  Bvander.  Upon  this 
hill,  then,  all  the  subiects  of  Romulus  were  at  one  time 
collected ;  *'  the  other  hills  were  then  probably  uncultivated, 
and  overgrown  with  trees,  while  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
them  was  marshy,  from  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber." 

It  ia  essential  that  every  one  who  desires  to  possess 
even  a  very  general  notion  of  the  topography  of  ancient 
Rome,  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  Palatine,  in  reference  to  the  surrounding  objects, 
for  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  the  most  wonderful  remains, 
and  the  most  memorable  sites  within  the  whole  compass  of 
the  walls.  A  glance  at  any  plan  of  the  ancient  city  will 
convey  a  more  satisfactory  notion  of  the  form  of  this  hill 
than  anv  detailed  description ;  yet  some  description  is  ne- 
oessary  ror  our  purposes.  Its  oircuit  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter ;  to  use  the  illustration  of  Simond,  its  area  would 
not  quite  cover  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  or  St. 
James's  Park,  in  London,  and  its  extreme  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  not  twice  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
trees  which  they  contain.  Its  outline  is  that  of  a  quadri- 
lateral figure,  no  two  sides  of  which  are  either  parallel  or 
equal ;  its  four  angles  are  turned  towards  the  four  cardincd 
points,  roughly  speaking,  and«  the  direction  of  its  length  is 
nom  North  to  South.  It  standa  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  group  of  hills  upon  which  the  ancient  city  was  built ; 
on  the  North,  East,  and  South  it  is  partiallv  encircled  by 
those  hilU,  while  on  the  West  it  is  open  to  the  Tiber.  Its 
western  angle  approaches  within  900  feet  of  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river ;  on  the  north-west  it  has  the  Capitol 
at  about  half  that  distanoe;  on  the  North  it  has  the  Qui- 
rinal  beyond  either;  on  the  north-east  it  has  the  Viminal 
still  further  removed,  and  the  Esquiline  within  600  feet; 
its  eastern  angle  points  down  the  valley  which  divides  the 
Esquiline  (torn  the  Cielian  Mount;  on  the  south-east  it 
has  the  Ceelian  Mount  itself  nearer  than  any  other  of  the 
hills;  and- on  the  south  and  south-west  it  has  the  Aventine, 
at  about  the  same  distance  as  the  Esquiline.  Each  of  the 
four  Valleys,  which  bound  the  fot»r  sides  of  the  Palatine,  is 
a  loeility  unsurpassed  in  interest  by  any  site  in  Rome, 
except,  perhaps,  by  one  of  the  other  three.  The  north- 
western valley  was  principally,  occupied  by  the  Forum ; 
through  its  ^north-eastern  passed  the  Via  Sacra,  or  Sacred 
Way,  and  its  splendid  line  of  buildings;  along  the  south- 
eastern the.  Fia  Triumphalis,  or  Triumphal  Way;  while 
the  Bouth-westem  was  wholly  comprised  within  the  vast 


outline  of  the  Circiu  Maximus,  or  Great  Circus,  in  whidb 
the  Ludi  Cir censes,  or  Ciroensian  Games,  were  celebrated. 
Three  of  the  four  angles  of  the  Palatine  are  also  remark- 
able spots.  Standing  at  the  western  angle,  and  looking 
towards  the  Tiber,  a  spectator  has  directly  before  him  the 
space  of  ground  under  which  the  cebrated  Cloaca  Maxima^ 
or  Great  Sewer,  sweeps  to  the  river ;  from  the  northern 
angle  he  looks  down  upon  a  cluster  of  the  finest  ruins  in 
Rome ;  and  from  the  eastern  his  prospect  is  obstructed,  at 
the  distance  of  300  feet,  by  the  huge  bulk  of  the  Coliseum 
itself.  The  reader  will  thus  perceive,  that  of  all  the  Seven 
Hills  on  which  the  ancient  city  was  built,  the  Palatine  is 
that  one  of  whose  position,  with  reference  to  the  others,  it 
behoves  him  the  most  strongly  to  acquire  a  knowledge. 

In  choosing  this  hill  for  the  site  of  his  infknt  city,  the 
founder  displayed  some  judgment  He  surrounded  it  with 
a  wall,  '*  though  if  the  story  of  Remus  be  true,**  as  Dr. 
Burton  observes,  **  it  was  not  a  very  formidable  one.**  The 
reader  will  recollect  the  story  in  question:  Remus  leapt 
over  the  new  wall  in  scorn,  whereupon  his  brother  smote 
him  in  wrath  and  slew  him,  exclaiming,  '*Thu8  with 
whomsoever  shall  hereafter  overleap  my  walls  t"  But  even 
Livy  treats  the  story  with  little  resplect  The  situatioa» 
however,  was  a  '*  remarkably  strong*'  one  for  a  small  city, 
to  use  the  words  of  Sir  William  Gell,  "being  girded 
round  with  precipices  so  as  to  require  only  slight  fortifica- 
tions, flat  on  the  summit,  and  in  the  only  eligible  position 
near  the  river.  In  the  time  of  Romulus  *thiB  hill  was 
defended  likewise  by  a  manh  on  the  side  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  a  second  mareh  occupied  the  spot  whidi 
afterwards  became  the  Forum.**  The  Capitoline  hill» 
though  higher  than  the  Palatine,  was  too  small  for  the  city 
of  Romulus ;  nor  could  it  have  been  completely  insulated 
so  long  as  the  ridge  from  the  Quirinal  was  unremoved.  It 
was  also  nearer  to  the  Tiber,  but  in  either  case  the  river 
was  too  distant  to  be  of  service  in  the  event  of  a  siege, 

RISE  OP  THE  PALATINE. 

Dtmiiro  the  republican  period  of  Rome,  the  Palatine  was 
not  so  remarkable  for  splendour  as  in  the  after-ages  of  the 
city;  yet  it  was  the  seat  of  several  residences,  which  even 
in  that  period  possessed  an  extraordinarv  value.     The 
house  of  the  rich  Crassus  stood  upon  this  hill ;  it  had  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  some  one  else,  who,  when  the  architect 
promised  to  build  it  fbr  him  in  such  a  manner  that  none  of 
his  neighbours  should  overlook  him,  answered,  **  If  you 
have  any  skill,  contrive  it  rather  so  that  all  the  world  may 
see  what  I  am  doin^.'*    From  the  hands  of  Crassus  it 
passed  into  those  of  Cicero,  who  purehased  it  with  borrowed 
money, — ^the  price  of  the  loan  being,  according  to  report, 
the  orator*s  support  of  Publius  Sylla,  whom  the  senatorial 
party  in  Rome  wished  to  screen  from  the  oonsequenoes  of 
naving  been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.    The 
historyof  Cicero's  house  is  an  interesting  feature  in  his 
life.     When  he  was  banished,  his  enemy  Clodius  contrived 
to  have  the  buildine  demolished,  and  the  ground  appro- 
priated fbr  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  '*  Liberty,**-— 
thus  hoping  to  alienate  the  very  site  for  ever.     When  the 
orator  was  recalled,  the  restitution  of  his  property  was  one 
of  the  first  objects  which  he  endeavoured  to  attain.    Con- 
cerning the  house  on  the  Palatine,  much  delay  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  of  Clodius.    All  that   il^e 
senate  could  do  in  respect  to  that,  was  to  make  a  decree 
that  if  the  college  of  priests  released  the  ground  from  the 
claims  of  religion,  the  consuls  should  provide  for  rebuilding 
the  house.    The  pontifical  college  was  accordingly  sum 
moned ;  and  Cicero  addressed  them  in  a  speech  which   he 
himself  considered  as   one   of  his  happiest  efforts,  and 
which  he  thought  it  a  duty  to   place  as  a  specimen   of 
eloquence  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  youth.    The  speech, 
however,  wlrxh  has  a  place  in  the  collection  of  his  works 
under  the  titie  of  "  For  his  House  to  the  Pontifices,**  has 
been  pronounced  by  some  critics  to  be  spurious.     The 
answer  of  the  college  was  in  rather  evasive  terms ;  but  the 
senate  passed  a  distinct  decree  in  his  favour,  and  the  <x>n- 
sals  proceeded  to  estimate  the  damage  which  he  had  aus- 
tained.    The  rebuilding  of  his  house  was  oommenoed  ;   hat 
scarcely  had  the  new  edifice  begun  to  lisey  when«  at  Ui« 
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instigation*  accordtog  to  bis  account,  of  bis  deadly  enemy, 
Clodius,  a  mob  drove  the  workmen  from  tbe  spot,  and  set 
fire  to  tbe  adjoining  house  of  bis  brother  Quintus. 

The  modest  mansion  of  Augustus  was  upon  this  bill. 
"  He  dwelt,"  says  his  biographer,  **  at  first,  near  tbe  Roman 
Forum,  in  a  house  which  bad  belonged  to  the  orator  Calvus; 
afterwaids  on  the  Palatine,  but  still  in  the  moderate  house 
of  Horteosius,  which  was  not  conspicuous  either  for  extent 
orornameot;  it  had  small  porticoes  of  Alban  columns,  and 
rooms  without  any  marble  or  remarkable  pavement.  For 
more  than  fiurty  years  he  occupied  tbe  same  chamber,  in 
Winter  and  in  Summer ;  and  although  he  found  the  city 
by  no  means  favourable  to  his  health  in  the  Winter,  yet  he 
constantly  passed  the  Winter  in  it.**  After  the  palace  had 
l^eea  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  Augustus  baa  it  rebuilt, 
as  we  are  told,  and  ordered  it  to  be  entirely  opened  to  the 
public,  ei^er  because  tbe  people  bad  contributed  money 
towards  tbe  building  of  it,  or  in  order  that,  being  Pontifex 
Afonantt,  or  Chief  Priest,  he  might  live  in  a  building  which 
was  at  ooee  public  and  private.  It  is  generally  said  that 
this  edifice  was  called  Patatium,  from  the  name  of  the  hill 
upon  which  it  stood,  and  that  being  afterwards  applied  to 
the  residenoe  of  tbe  Roman  emperors,  it  has  passed  into 
most  of  the  lai^guagos  of  Europe  as  the  common  appellation 
of  a  prinpel;  mansion. 

It  WM  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Ausustus 
that  tba  Palatine  rose  in  splendour,  till  it  eclipsed  all  that 
we  read  of  msgnificence  in  the  profane  history  of  the 
ancient  wcxld,  and  from  having  been  **  long  while  the  seat 
of  Roma,**  waa  at  last  found 

Lsfls  than  eooagh  (to  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Eaamderod  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
One  in  his  madness ! 

The  imperial  poaseesort  of  this  nroud  eminence  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  as  a  theatre  for  their  amusement ;  and 
apon  it»  tbeir  **  gorgeous  tyranny"  was  amply  displayed,  in 
the  vast  and  costly  structures  which  they  erected  for  the 
gratification  of  their  personal  pleasure  or  caprice.  In 
leading  the  history  of  their  labours,  one  might  almost  be 
tempted  to  fancy  it  a  condition  attached  to  their  tenure  of 
empire,  that  he  who  held  it,  should  add  to  the  **  palace** 
vbich  he  found,  or  pull  down  something  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  raised,  and  build  something  of  bis  own  in  its 
itead. 

The  Pdatium  of  Augustus  stood  on  tbe  soutb-westem 
ride  of  the  mount,  looking  acrt>ss  the  Circus  Maximus  to 
the  Aventine  hill.  Tibenus  made  extensive  additions  to 
it,  and  seems  to  have  built  upon  the  north-western  side,  or 
that  overhanging  the  Forum.  After  him  came  the  furious 
Caligula,  whose  labours  are  naturally  marked  with  the 
oharacteriatic  stamp  of  insanity,  and  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  the  man  who  designed  **  to  build  a  city  on  the  top  of  the 
Alps,  and,  above  all  things,  to  dig  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Coring.**  By  him,  the  palace  was  extended  even  into  the 
Fonim,  and  a  vestibule  to  it  formed  from  tbe  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  into  which,  as  his  biographer  tells  us, 
be  was  accustomed  to  betake  himself  often,  and,  *'  standing 
in  the  middle  between  tbe  brother  gods,  present  himself  to 
be  worshipped  by  those  who  approached.**  When  he 
afterwards  took  it  into  bis  bead  that  the  mighty  Jove,  who 
dwelt  in  the  ^reat  temple  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol, 
had  invited  htm  to  live  there,  he  proceeded  to  shorten  the 
road  of  communication,  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the 
Forum,  from  tbe  one  bill  to  the  other ;  and  then,  to  be 
Dearer  still,  he  laid  tbe  foundation  of  a  new  residence  upon 
the  Capitol.  His  successor,  Claudius,  demolished  a  part 
of  these  works ;  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  is  generally 
sttribated  to  him,  though  upou  very  little  authority.  The 
next  emperor  was  Nero— unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  builders  of  antiquity ;  but  bis  labours  will  deserve 
a  separate  notice. 

THB  GOLDEN  H0U8B  OF  NBRO. 

High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres, 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
«••«•#  Swoet  gardens,  stately  galleries, 
Wrought  with  fiur  pdlars  and  fine  imageries : 
AJl  those  (oh.  pity  1)  now  are  turned  to  dust, 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  rust. 

Tm  polaee  which  N^ro  received  from  bis  predeoessors, 
might  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  emperor ;  tbe  ample  space 
of  tbe  EDouot  on  which  it  stood,  would  have  afforded  suffi- 
rient  aeope  lor  the  display  of  extraordinary  magnificence, 
in  tbe  miifU  of  a  huge  capital.  But  the  extravagance  of 
Nero  was  bomidlasa ;  and  the  man  who  shod  bis  mules 


with  silver,  and  fished  with  a  golden  net,  found  tbe  bill,  as 
well  as  the  palace,  too  contracted  for  his  capricious  desires. 
The  circuit  of  the  imperial  residence  was  accordingly 
extended  to  tbe  Ceelian  and  Esquiline  mounts,  across  the 
broad  valley  which  divides  them  from  tbe  Paktine;  and 
in  this  enlarged  space  were  squandered  with  heedless 
profusion,  the  treasures  which  bad  been  collected  with 
careful  rapacity.  In  that  memorable  conflagration,  "  the 
guilt  or  misfortune  of  Nero's  reign/*  which  desolated  Rome 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  after  tbe  birth  of  Christ,  the  palace 
of  the  emperor  was  consumed ;  but,  like  tbe  city,  it  arose 
with  fresh  splendour  from  its  ashes,  and  such  was  the  mar- 
vellous magnificence  of  tbe  new  structiure,  that  it  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  Golden  House. 

In  the  account  of  Nero*s  life  by  Suetonius,  we  have  a 
more  complete  account  of  this  palace  than  elsewhere. 
After  mentioning  some  startling  instances  of  the  emperor's 
extravagance,  that  writer  adds,  •*  In  nothing,  however,  was 
he  more  wasteful  than  in  building.  He  erected  a  house 
reaching  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline :  he  called  it  at 
first  Transitoriam,  (probably  because  it  afforded  a  passage 
from  the  one  hill  to  the  other ;)  but  afterwards,  when  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restored,  he  named  it 
Auream  (or  golden).  Concerning  its  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence, it  will  suffice  to  relate  these  particulars.  It  had  a 
vestibule,  in  which  stood  a  colossal  statue  in  his  own  image, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high ;  its  spaciousness  was  so 
great  that  it  contained  triple  porticoes  a  mile  in  length,  and 
also  a  lake  like  a  sea,  enclosed  around  with  buildings, 
having  the  appearance  of  cities.  Fields,  moreover,  there 
were,  in  all  the  varieties  of  corn-lands,  and  vineyards,  and 
pasture-lands,  and  woods  with  a  multitude  of  cattle,  and 
wild  animals  of  every  kind.  In  other  parts  everything  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones  and 
pearls.  The  banqueting  rooms  had  ceilings  furnished  with 
ivory  tables,  turning  round  so  as  to  scatter  down  flowers 
from  above,  and  with  pipes  so  as  to  sprinkle  perfumes ;  the 
chief  of  these  apartments  was  round,  and  revolved  perpetu- 
ally day  and  night,  hke  the  world.  The  baths  flowed  with 
sea-water,  and  with  aqwB  AlbulcB*.  When,  after  its  com- 
pletion, he  was  consecrating  such  a  house  as  this,  he 
approved  of  it  just  so  far  as  to  say,  that  'at  length  be  bad 
begun  to  dwell  Hke  a  man.*  ** 

Tacitus  describes  this  offspring  of  folly  and  extravagance 
in  a  few  words.  '*  It  was  not  so  much  the  gems  and  the 
gold  which  were  the  wonder,— they  being  customary  and 
quite  common  in  luxury, — as  the  fields  and  tbe  lakes, — the 
woods  in  one  part,  the  open  spaces  and  prospects  in  another, 
after  the  manner  of  a  wilderness.**  The  caprice  which 
dictated  these  things  was  that  of  a  cruel  and  profligate 
tyrant ;  yet  the  solitude  of  a  desert  must  have  been  striking 
in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city,  and  in  tbe  close  vicinity  of 
such  a  palace  as  the  Golden  House — 


Of  glory's  ^wgaws  shining  in  the  van, 
Bun^s  rays  with  added  flame 


Till  the  SUETS  rays 


were  filled  1 


Tacitus  has  not  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  bis  ■ 
torian  to  record  the  names  of  those  who  had  the  merit  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  fantastic  designs  of  imperial 
folly.  The  "directora  and  architects'*  were  Severus  and 
Celer,  men  "who  bad  the  ability  and  boldness,"  using 
his  expressive  language,  **  to  seek  througb  Art  what  Nature 
had  denied,  and  to  mock  her  with  the  power  of  their 
master.**  -^^  P^rt  of  tbe  Golden  House  was  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan :  it  suffered  from  a  second  conflagration 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  but  was  restored  by  that  em- 
peror. 

DBBOLATION  OP  THB  PALAinOk 

Where  are  its  golden  roofs T    Where  those  who  dared  to  build  f 

CoNsiDBRiNO  tbe  high  importance  which  attached  to  the 
Palatine  as  an  imperii  residence,  and  the  excessive  splen- 
dour of  the  buildmes  which  adorned  it,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  extremely  tnat  so  little  should  be  known  of  the 
successive  steps  of  its  de^pulation.  The  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Constantmople,  in  tbe  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  probably  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recovered;  yet  some  years  before,  it  must  have  suf- 
fered from  tbe  neglect  of  Diocletian  and  bis  associate 
Maximian, — tbe  fint  Roman  emperora  who,  in  time  of 
peace,  fixed  their  permanent  residence  in  the  provinces. 
Its  riches  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  rapacity  of 
Alaric  and  his  Goths  in  the  year  410;   eight-aud-forty 

*  Or  <*whituh  waters"  of  a   sulphureous  land,  found  in  the 
neiKhbeurhood  of  Rome,  and  valued  for  their  medicinal  propertiis. 
*  304— « 
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ywn  itUVf  ^hnring  the  fourteen  days  sack  of  Rome  by 
Qenseric»  the  Vandal  king,  the  Palatine  was  occupied  by 
his  troops,  and  despoiled  of  what  treasures  it  could  still 
afford.  "  The  ruin  of  the  structures  themselves/*  says  Sir 
John  Hobhouse»  **is  involved  in  the  most  impenetrable 
obscurity:  nor  have  the  immense  masses  which  remain 
assisted,  though  they  may  have  stimulated  research.  Theo- 
doric  found  weir  beauty  admirable,  but  impaired  by  age. 
From  that  moment  the  palace  of  the  Csesars  disappears, 
and  the  labours  of  the  antiquary  have  been  unable  to  pro* 
luce  more  than  a  single  word,  to  show  that  it  was  not 
ruined  by  Totila,  which  is  the*general  persuasion.*'  The 
solitary  testimony  of  this  single  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history,  written  by  Anastasiui,  of  the  life  of  Pope  Constan- 
tine,  who  was  elected  in  708.  When  narrating  a  civil 
commotion  which  took  place  in  Rome,  against  the  empe- 
ror Philip,  he  writes  thus:  "And  it  came  to  pass  that 
while  ChristofJMr,  who  was  duke,  was  contending  on  this 
account  with  Agatho  and  his  followers,  a  civil  war  arose, 
•0  that  they  eaine  to  arms  in  the  sacred  wny  before  the 
falace**  **  What  a  fate  1"  exclaims  Sir  John  Hobhouse. 
^  The  palace  may  have  been  a  fragment,  or,  as  it  now  is,  a 
word.    When  the  Palatine  again  rises  it  rises  in  ruins,'* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  not 
a  single  edifice  standing  on  the  whole  mount  except  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas*  which  was  itself  in  a  ruined  oon- 
dition.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  when  a  classical 
taste  was  reviving  in  Italy,  the  learned  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  age,  thus 
addressed  'a  friend  with  whom  he  had  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  Capitol,  to  view  from  that  commanding  spot 
^the  wide  and  variuus  prospect  of  desolation :  '*  Cast  your 
eyes  on  the  Palatine,  and  seek  among  the  shapeless  and 
enormous  fragments,  the  marble  theatre,  the  obelisks,  the 
colossal  statues,'  the  porticoes  of  Nero*s  palace.  The 
public  and  private  edifices  that  were  founded  fbr  eternity, 
ue  prostrate,  naked,  ^and  broken,  like  the  limbs  of  a 
mighty  giant ;  and  the  ruin  is  the  more  visible,  from  the 
stupendous  relics  that  have  survived  the  injuries  of  time 
and  fortune.** 

EXJIN0  •F  mc  T/lLACBS  of  THB   CJBSAR8. 

CfpNsi  and  ivy,  weed  and  willflower,  grown 

Matted  and  maBcd  together ;  hiiloolu  heaped 
Oft  what  wsre.cbsmben*  arch  crushed,  columa  itrown 

la  fragmeDltr  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescoes  steeped 
In  subterranean  daftips,  where  the  owl  peeped, 

Doeming  it  midnight:  temples,  baths,  or  hallsT 
Pronounce  who  caa ;  ibr  all  that  learning  reaped 

From  her  research  hath  beea,  that  these  are  walls. 

Behold  ihe.Imporial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  falls. 

•«  Tbb  lens  vaiiltat  where  a  partial  destruction  admits  a 
gleam  of  aiylight  to  their  deep  recesaes;  the  terraces 
whioli  aaem  t»  Md  defiance  to  time ;  the  half  domes  and 
solid  piers,  attesting  the  grandeur  of  their  ancient  con- 
atruction;  the. walk  fringed  with  shrubs,  principally  ever-  I 
green;  the  very  intricacy  of  plan,  and  the  mixture  of 
kitehen^gaidena  and  vineyards,  where  once  the  voice  of 
hannony  resounded  through  lofty  halls,  decorated  with  the 
flnesl  productions  of  art ;  all  impress  the  mind  with  the 
nooUeetion  of  past  glory.  But .  the  feeling  here  is  very 
diiferent  from  that  excited  in  the  Forum.  There  the  recoU 
lection  of  the  lofty  virtues  of  those  magnanimous  repub- 
lieans  exalts  every  feeUng  into  admiration ;  here  the  shape- 
less masses  of  ruin,  half-concealed  by  vegetation,  accord 
better  with  the  melancholy  felt  in  contemplating  the  decay 
ef  Romer  and  the  waateml  and  destructive  luxury  whi^ 
fbllowed  or  accompanied  the  erection  of  these  palaces.** 

8ach  is  the  description  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Woods  of 
tfM  generel  efiect  of  those  stupendous  ruins  which  are  now 
so  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  Palatine.  So  con- 
fhsedly  are  they  jumbled  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
in  them  any  plan;  yet  the  skill  of  the  antiquaries  has  been 
exercised  in  attempting  to  arrange  them  with  some  attention 
to  regularity.  In  one  part  they  have  fixed  the  House  of 
Augustus;  in  another,  the  House  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula; 
and  in  a  third,  the  House  of  Nero. 

"In  the  present  chaos  of  broken  walls  and  arcades,'* 
fays  Forsyth,  "  we  can  no  longer  retrace  the  general  design 
of  this  palace,  as  it  existed  in  any  one  reign.  Palladio, 
Whose  imagination  has  rebuilt  so  many  ruins,  forbore  from 
these.  Pauvinio  tried  in  vain  to  retrace  the  original  de- 
sign.   Bianohini  went  too  far.    He  spent  his  fortune  and 


lost  his  life*  in  excavating  tdis  pnnAi  b«i%eM  the  feir 
rooms  which  he  discovered  in  a  oortier  of  one  quarter  of 
the  palace,  or  the  ill-connected  ruins  above*  sufficient  data 
to  restore  the  general  design*  and  to  aUot,  iir<M>nietiicalljr, 
each  part  of  the  fabric  to  its  imperial  founder  ?  Not  aaais'* 
fied  with  the  grander  distributions,  and  with  Ike  sgrmmetry 
which  he  gives  to  the  whole,  Bianchini  boldly  deeeeniM 
into  details ;  he  fixes  the  guard-rooms^  the  oil^^eUais^  tha 
wood-house,  &c.,  and  bodies  forth  moat  magniAoeBl'  fitfiire« 
without  one  ancient  step  or  stone  to  guide  bim.  Qthesm 
have  brought  into  these  ruins  our  mowrn  tdeaa  of  eoi^vte^ 
nience,  and  have  fancied  back-stairs,  eabineta.  JsCb*.  eontri* 
vances  which  the  ancients  never  dreamed  of.** 

In  the  very  middle  of  the  flat  top  of  the  hill  ia  %a  imtrnmB 
hall,  138  feet  long,  by  91  in  breadth,  ealM  the  Palalteel«i^ 
brarv.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1720;  tiU  thee  it  ha4 
lain  hidden  under  a  vast  accumulation  of  rubbish,  and,  owing 
to  that  very  cireumstance,  was  still  in  a  state  of  good  preser- 
vation. When  opened,  it  was  richly  decorated  with  statues  and 
other  ornaments  of  marble;  but  the  colossal  figure  of  Apollo^ 
brazen,  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  stood  there,  was  not  found.  The 
largest  mftsses  of  ruins  are  upon  the  south-western  side,  to* 
wards  the  Avon  tine.  "A  range  of  lofty  arehes,**  says  Simomia 
"  still  accessible  to  the  top,  and  affording  an  airy,  but  per- 
haps an  unsafe  walk,  overlooks  on  one  side,  a  vast  etfent 
of  fantastic  ruins,  and  on  the  other  ruins,  the  area  of  what 
was  once  the  Circus  Maximus,  where  Olympic  charioteers' 
no  more  urge  their  panting  steeds  round  the  goat,  but 
where  cabbages  and  artichokes  flourish  remarkably  well:**  ' 
*'  Half  a  century  ago,**  says  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  **  a 
tower,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
which  made  part  of  the  CsBsarean  Palace,  was  restored  ^ 
but  the  curse  of  Jerusalekn  hangs  over  this  hfll— It  is  agaiti 
in  ruins." 

In  the  same  quarter  is  the  suite  of  tubtemuiean  diam- 
hers,  which  have  been  commonly  called  the  Baths  of  Nero; 
"  for  this  emperor  being  a  great  builder,  ii^  jgeneralljr 
called  in  to  father  all  unknown  remains.**  They  arw 
assigned,  however*  at  present  to  the  House  of  Augustus. 
"  We  descended,**  sa3rs  oimond,  *'  many  steps  under  ground 
into  some  ruins,  accidentally  disoovered  when  part  of  the 
arched  cieling  gave  way,  in  the  year  1777;  they  belonged 
to  a  first  floor,  and  their  present  depth  under  the  modern 
level  of  the  soil  shows  the  great  accumulation  which  has 
taken  place.  Endless  suites  of  apartments  i^oining  these 
may  still  hide  the  richest  treasures  of  Grecian  a^  under 
the  earth  and  rubbish  which  fill  them.  The  accessible 
parts  have,  of  course,  been  stripped  of  all  that  was  wortH 
carrying  away,  but  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  stOl  covered 
with  small  fresco  paintings,  arabesques*  and  other  triflings 
ornaments,  neatly  executed,  and  some  of  them  gilt** 

These  chambers  were  excavated  by  an  BngTishman  In 
1777;  *'  and  the  ground  of  the  villa,**  says  Sir  Johii  Hob- 
house, writing  in  1817,  "  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
who  chooses  to  pay  a  very  moderate  sum  ibr  so  imperial  a 
purchase,  and  the  pleasure  of  experiments.  The  next 
garden  and  vineyard  (for  so  the  Palatine  is  now  divided*) 
are  in  possession  of  the  Irish  College ;  and  some  rustic,  ot 
playful  antiouaries,  had»  in  1817,  chalked  upon  the  gate- 
way, •  The  Hippodrome,*  •  The  Temple  of  Apollo,*  •The 
House  of  the  Vestals.*  Hie  shape  of  ^e  vineyard  does 
resemble  a  place  for  equestrian  exercises.  Apollo  and  the 
Vestals  may  be  lodged  at  will,  in  any  of  the  towering  vaults^ 
or  under-ground  crypts,  of  these  enormous  masses.  You 
may  explore  above  or  below,  through  the  arched  corridors, 
or  on  the  platforms,  whose  stuccoed  floorings  have  resisted 
a  thousand  winters,  and  serve  as  a  floor  to  the  ruins.  Re- 
ligion,** adds  the  same  writer*  '*  is  still  triumphant  after 
the  fkll  of  the  palace  of  the  Csssars,  the  towers  of  feudal 
lords,  and  the  villas  of  papal  princes.  The  chureh  and 
contiguous  monastery  of  9.  Bonaventura,  preserves  a  spark 
of  life  upon  the  site  of  the  town  of  Romulus.  The  only 
lane  which  crosses  the  Palatine  leads  to  this  church  be* 
tween  dead  walls.** 

In  the  approach  to  Rome  tnm  the  west,  tne  tall  f^rag. 
ments  of  the  imperial  ruins  rising  ftom  a  hUl,  whidi  aeetns 
one  wide  field  of  crossed  and  trellised  reeds  hung  round 

*  Bianchini  was  an  Italian  mathemadciaB  and  antiqaary  of 
great  repuution  in  the  early  part  ot  tbe  lait  centarf .  He  fell 
through  a  broken  vault  to  a  considerable  depth,  at  he  waa  one 
day  exploring  the  ruins  on  the  Palatine,  in  1727:  andtbeaever^ 
injuries  which  he  received,  contributed  to  bring  aboat  his  death 
within  two  years  afterwards.  His  elaborate  deieription  of  »kI 
"  Palace  of  the  Casan  "  ww  pabUshed  in  ITaa. 
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wftli  ¥itiM«>4bM  tfij^OKMl  stnktng  portion  of  the  prospect 
df  tb«  old  cit^T  ieen  ftvm  the  eminences  beyond  the  Tiber. 
**11i#f  vrt^eo  thieklf  etrewn,  and  so  massive,  that  it  is  not 
snr^rialnft'  the  i&fcabitants  of  the '  rising  town  chose  to 
seek  fdr  6ther  sites  rathe?  than  to  attempt  to  clear  them 
ftw^^'  •  -  Bur  ihtf  -ne  not  without  their  use,  for  the  flagging 
yapottiwof  ^heitui/an'ii  are  supposed  to  settle  round  Uieir 
Sttminfitt^  as  well  as  those  of  the  Coliseum,  and  thus  to 
spare  the  m^cm  cHy.  Where  all  repair  had  been  hope- 
less, ^  the  Aeeeendants  of  those  who  reared  these  mighty 
filftfries  hare  converted  die  desolation  of  the  ancient  city  to 
iSbn  pnrpeiMBS  of  other  havoc.  They  scrape  the  old  walls  of 
the  Palatine*  as  well  as  those  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  for 
ialtpetf^  of  whioh  a  roanuAicture  has  been  established  in 
both  those 'positions ;  and  thus,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used, 
rain  begets  rain,  destruction  propagates  destruction.*' 

mm  vABimB  tilla  and  GAiinEMs. 

In  the  4Ai:li«]^  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Paul 
the  Third  filled  the  Papal  throne,  the  Farnese  family,  of 
whkh  he  was  a  member,  were  ambitious  of  a  summer- 
house  in  the  imperial  precincts.  "They  levelled,  they 
built,  fnd  they  planted,"  says  Sir  John  Hobhouse; 
*  Michael  Angelo  designed,  Raffael  painted,  and  the 
master-nieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  statues,  reliefs,  and 
ooleureaoiaihles,  were  drayvn  out  from  beneath  the  ruins 
of  .Cani^alia''s  Baths*  and  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre, 
^tlie  emhellisbment  of  the  rising  villa.  Following  anti- 
quaiieyi  i^ed  to  remark,  that  these  peopled  gardens  had 
succeeded  to  the  solitude  of  the  long-neglected  hill.  The 
e^Ltinction  .or.^  aggrandisement  of  the  Farnese  dukes, 
stripped  this  retreat,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the  family,  of 
all  its  treasurer .  Naples  was  again  fated  to  be  enriched 
by  die  plunder  of  Rome.  The  Palatine  villa  was  aban- 
doned* and  in  less  than  half  a  century  has  fallen  to  the 
ground.  The  naked  fountain  and  twisted  steps  of  Michael 
2jDgelo»  and  the  cockle-shell  incrusted  walls,  form  a  sin- 
gular coi|trast  with  the  lofly  arcades  on  the  Csesarean  side.** 

Under .  the  name  of  the  Villa  Farnese,  one-half  of  the 
suclace  of, .the  Palatine  is  now  comprised.  Its  circuit 
compmes  the  whole  of  the  north-western  side,  overlooking 
tibesiie  of  llie  ancient  Forum,  and  about  half  of  the  two  sides 
oontiguoufwoverlooking  respectively  the  Sacred  Way  and  the 
Circfii  Ji^mmus*  Tlie  fourth  boundary  is  the  public  road, 
vhji^  ,li^in»  at  the  Arch  of  Titus.  '*  This  villa,  the  pro- 
perty, ^.'ine  King  of  Naples,**  says  Mr.  Burgess,  writing 
in  i^^'^isl^  and  cultivated  as  a  kitchen-garden.  The 
sammei^-j(MOUses  and  fountains  built  by  the  Farnese  family, 
aiedady.lUluij^  into  ruins.**  The  principal  gate  is  said  to 
h«fa  ho^!  designed  by  Michael  Angelo ;  it  is,  however, 
generally^ closed^  Adjoining  this  villa,  and  running  along 
tjbe  west  iide  of  the  hill,  which  overlooks  the  Circus,  is  the 
viUi  SpMsi^  which  is  supposed  to  stand  over  the  ruins 
of  iheHouae  of  Aup;ustus;  in  the  year  1831,  it  was  the 
prmrty  of  an  Bnglish  gentleman. 

Xbie  ruins  of  a  structure  erected  by  the  Farnese  family. 
Biay  bfr  9fifin,  above  those  which  are  assigned  to  the 
Smpeipr  Nero.  The  palace  of  the  Pope,  built  scarcely 
three  centuries  ago,  like  the  palace  of  the  Csesar,  which  was 
badt  within  seventy  years  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  fast 
cruinbltng  into  ruins ;  and  the  gradual  decay  of  both  must 
ioseaslbly  lead  their  proud  masses  to  the  fate  in  which  the 
Wy  cottage  of  Romulus  has  bug  since  been  overwhelmed. 
"Their  very  ruins,**  says  Simond,  *'are  disappearing  under 
the  luxoiiant  vegetation  of  evergreen  oaks,  laurels,  and 
aloes;  and  this  residence  of  the  masters  of  the  world, 
whencot  e*  from  a  common  centre,  activity  was  cpmmu- 
aicated  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  seems  at 
present  the  very  abode  of  idleness.  An  old  gardener 
trslching  bis  pouUry,  which,  he  said,  were  all  carried  away 
by  foxes,  (within  the  walls  of  Rome !)  and  a  few  beggarly: 
looking  men  employed  in  making  ropes,  under  the  shelter 
of  an  old  wall,  were  the  only  human  creatures  not  asleep 
that  we  saw  during  a  ramble  of  several  hours.  The 
\icadian  Academy,  one  of  the  literary  societies  of  Rome, 
Connerly  held  their  meetings  here,  under  a  grovel  of  ever- 

Eeeo  ooksp  still  flourishing ;  but  these  Arcadians,  also, 
ve  long  since  deserted  the  desert ;  and  some  fragments 
of  Ccointhian  capitals,  marble  pedestals,  and  bighly- 
wrooffht  frieses/— which  served  them  as  tables  and  chairs  a 
hundred  years  ago, — now  lie  in  classical  disorder  on  a  level 
spot  of  green  turf,  browsed  short  by  a  few  goats.** 

From  i!b0  northern  and  eastern  angles  of  the  Farnese 
Villa*  tU  Intcdler  is  accustomed  to  exgoy  a  prospect 


strikingly  impressive.  -  From  the  latter  ..he  looks  do^nm 
upon  the  valley  through  which  ran  \\ns  Sacred  Way.  and 
which  is  still  adorned  with  the  remains  of  splendid  build- 
ings ;  if  he  turns  to  the  right,  the  Coliseum  meets  his  view; 
and  beyond  it,  remains  of  the  old  city,  both  within  and 
without  the  wails,  and  among  them,  the  long  lines  oT  aque^ 
ducts,  stretching  across  the  bare  Campagna^'-^  the  arms  of 
the  fallen  giant.*'  From  the  northern  angle,  he  has  the 
ruins  on  the  Sacred  Way  upon  his  right ;  on  his  left,  he 
surveys  at  a  short  distance  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  no 
longer  shining  with  the  golden  roofs  of  its  temple  :  and  as 
his  eye  sinks  from  the  modem  buildings  on  its  summit,  to 
the  ancient  fragments  at  its  base,  it  gradually  rests  upon 
"  the  narrow  space  just  underneath,**  where 
"  A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep," 

in  what  was  once  the  Roman  Forum. 

TEMPLB  OF  PEACE,   OR  BASILICA  OF  00N8TANTINS. 

In  the  valley  which  bounds  the  Palatine  Hill  on  the  north' 
east,  or  through  which  ran  the  Sacred  ^Vay,  stand  those 
remarkable  remains  which  have  been  commonly  described  as 
a  fragment  of  the  very  celebrated  **  Temple  of  Peace,*'  which 
stood  in  this  neighbourhood.  "Qood  reasons,  however,*' 
says  Dr.  Burton,  **are  given  for  making  us  believe  that  this 
name  has  been  wrongly  applied.**  We  know  from  the 
ancient  writers,  that  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  after  termi- 
nating the  Jewish  war,  erected  near  the  Forum  a  temple* 
which  he  consecrated  to  Peace*.  This  is  related  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Rome;  h  was  en- 
crusted with  a  coating  of  gilt  bronze,  and  adorned  with* 
stupendous  columns  of  white  marble ;  it  was  also  enriched 
with  some  of  the  finest  sculptures  and  paintings  of  which 
the  ancient  world  could  boost.  Among  the  former,  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  by  sixteen  children, 
cut  out  of  one  block  of  basalt;  amons  the  latter,  was  the 
ftimous  picture  of  Jalysus,  painted  by  Protogenes  of 
Rhodes  t*  Here,  too»  were  deposited  the  candlestick,  and 
some  other  of  Uie  spoils,  which  Titus  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem. There  was  also  a  curious  library  attached  to  the 
edifice. 

This  temple  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  or 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
sera ;  and  Procopius,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  tells  us 
that  the  ruins  were  lying  on  theffround  in  bis  time.  It  is 
not  likely  that  it  was.  rebuilt  after  that  age;  so  that  we 
can  hardly  imagine  the  remains  which  have  so  long  gone 
by  the  name  of  the  "Temple  of  PeaCe/*  to  be  ii  part  of 
the  building  erected  by  Vespasian.  Some  think,  too,  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  any  temple  at  alL  *' Every  man,** 
says  Vasi,  "  who  examines  this  ruin  whb  attention,  will 
be  forced  to  admit  tiliat  it  is  not  a  tenrple,  bbdause  i%  has  not 
the  form  of  one;  that  it  is  not  the  Temple  of  Peace,  because 
there  is  no  authority  for  beHeting  it  to  be  suck,  beoattse 
the  style  of  construction  has  no  rosemblanee  to  that  of  the 
age  of  Vespasian,  because  the  stnoooes  and^  fragwents  o^ 
sculpture  which  we  see  in  it  are  far  from  exhibiting  the 
delicacy  of  that  age,  and  because  we  reoognise  in  it  at  m 

glance  the  style  of  the  age  of  Constantine*  '  It  must  also 
e  remarked,  that  it  is  wrong  to  believe  what  is  commonly 
said,  that  the  inscription  which  begins  Pact  JEtemm,  &c.; 
(To  Eternid  Peace)  was  found  in  this  vicinity ;  it  was  dis* 
covered  in  1547  near  the  arch  of  Septiniius.  Whatever, 
then,  may  have  been  the  destination  of  this  immense 
building,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  the  'Fsmple  of  Peace.'* 

It  is,  however,  miifch  easier  to  say  what  it  is  net,  than 
what  it  is.  Nibby  calls  it  the  Basilica  of  Constantiiie ; 
and  as  basilicas  have  been  very  mush  ^tn  fashion  among 
the  Roman  antiquaries  of  lace  years,  that  deoonunatien  is 
the  prevailing  one  at  the  present  day.  The  disposittun  of 
the  existing  remains,  and  the  plan  which  has  been  traced 
of  the  whole  edifice,  certainly  justify  the  supposition  that 
they  belong  rather  to  a  basilica  than  to  a  temple.    "  They 

•  See  Saturdoy  Mojatine,  Vol.  n.,  p.29. 

t  Protogenes  was  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  who  nounshe^i 
about  the  same  time  as  A  pel  lea,  and,  therefore,  in  Ihe  latter  bait  of 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Chri»tiaa  «ra.  The  picture  is  qQestieo 
was  one  of  his  master-pieces,  and,  indeed,  ooe  o(  the  laof^  Audpus 
specimens  of  ancient  art.  A  part  of  ii  represented  a  hound  paniiu^. 
and  with  froth  upon  his  mouth.  JMiny  relates  thai  the  artist  was  for 
a  long  lime  unable  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  execution  of  tbi«  froth, 
that  he  exerted  hi«»  utmost  skill  in  numerous  attemptn.  with<Mit  sii^- 
ce*«.  when  at  hu«l,  in  a  til  of  anger,  he  threw  the  sponge  which  he 
used  to  wipe  off  his  colours,  upon  ihe  painting,  and  thud  accideutalU 
produced  the  required  effect.  The  picture  was  destroyed  wben  ths 
temple  was  burnt. 
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are  in  bad  taste,**  aays  Dr.  Burton,  "  and  not  unlike  the 
other  edifices  of  the  age  of  Constantino.  A  small  portion 
only  of  l^e  original  building  remains ;  but  the  parts  of  it 
are  on  a  prodigious  scale.  It  consists  of  three  very  large 
arches,  each  about  seventy-five  feet  across.  We  should 
consider  these  in  the  present  day  as  a  side  aisle,  or  as  three 
lateral  chapels.  The  rest  of  the  building  has  disappeared  ; 
but  the  plan  may  be  made  out,  and  it  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted oi  a  nave,  with  an  aisle  on  each  side ;  these  were 
divided  from  each  other  by  eight  pillars  of  white  marble, 
four  of  which  stood  against  the  piers  which  divide  these 
arches.  One  of  them  mav  still  be  seen  in  Rome,  it  being 
that  very  beautiful  pillar  which  stands  in  front  of  Sta.  Maria 
Mag)!:iore.  It  was  removed  from  its  original  place  by  Paul 
the  Fifth,  and  measures  sixty-four  palms  (forty-seven  feet) 
in  height.  Nothing  gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  splendour 
of  the  btructure,  than  the  vast  and  elegant  proportions  of 
this  column :  and  if  we  are  really  to  assign  the  building 
to  the  days  of  Constantine,  we  must  suppose  that  the  eight 
pillars  came  from  some  edifice  which  had  been  erected  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  middle  arch  of  the  three  is  recessed 
further  back,  and  each  of  the  others  has  two  rows  of  win- 
dows, with  three  in  each  row.  The  ceiling  of  them  all 
was  ornamented  with  stucco,  much  of  which  still  remains. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  whole  length  of  the  temple  was 
326  feet,  and  the  width  220." 

Although  these  remains  are  now  generally  called  the 
'*  Basilica  of  Constantino,"  they  are  still  thought  to  point 
out  the  site  of  that  Temple  of  Peace,  which  undoubtedly 
gave  its  name  of  Templum  Pacts  to  the  '*  region"  in  which 
they  stand.  The  antiquaries  suppose  that  the  Basilica  was 
erected  by  Maxentius,  the  unsuccessful  rival  of  Constantino, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace ;  the  substitution 
of  the  name  of  the  latter  emperor  for  that  of  the  former, 
dates,  probably,  from  the  transformation  of  the  basilica 
into  a  (christian  church  (a  common  change),  and  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  since  we  know  that  several  edifices  raised  at 
the  expense  of  Maxentius  were  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
Constantino.  Mr.  Woods,  a  high  authority  in  such  matters, 
tells  us  that  he  recognised  the  marks  of  a  change  of  desti- 
nation in  this  edifice,  which  led  him  to  infer  that  it  must 
have  existed  in  its  original  form  prior  to  the  age  of  Con- 
stantino. He  supposes  the  original  plan  to  have  been  that 
of  a  room  about  248  feet  by  195,  vaulted  with  three  groined 
arches,  having  on  each  side  three  lar^e  recesses  risine 
about  as  high  as  the  springing  of  the  principal  arches,  and 
occupying  nearly  their  whole  width.  These  groined  vaults 
had  the  appearance  of  resting  on  the  detached  entablatures 
which  surmounted  eight  Corinthian  columns;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  object  of  throwing  the  weight  upon  such 
slender  and  seemingly  inefficient  props,  was  to  give  the 
whole  building  an  exaggerated  appearance  of  lightness. 
The  great  hall  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  was  built  upon 
the  same  model. 

'*  It  is  impossible,"  observes  Mr.  Woods,  "  to  deny  the 
impressive  effect  produced  by  these  ample  spaces  and  this 
bold  oonstructioa,  or  not  to  regret  that  it  should  have  occa- 
sioned the  entire  disregard  of  all  ohastor  beauty,  both  in 
the  masses  and  in  the  details.  In  the  Temple  of  Peace 
the  great  vault  is  gone.  The  stucco  panelling  of  the  side 
vaults  is  in  a  fine,  free  style :  but  the  details  are  bad,  and 
the  execution  poor.  The  backs  of  the  two  side  recesses, 
each  with  two  ranges  of  comparatively  small  arches,  never 
could  have  had  a  pleasing  appearance  by  any  mode  of 
finishing ;  and  the  circular  recess  is  still  worse  in  design ; 
but  the  latter  was  a  posterior  addition  made  to  convert  the 
edifice  into  a  Christian  church.  One  end  of  the  nave 
seems  to  have  been  finished  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
ends  of  the  two  side  recesses :  the  other  has  a  large  niche. 
We  mav,  perhaps,  trace  in  this  arrangement,  the  first  idea 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Roman  churches.  The  original 
entrance  was  at  the  end.  The  middle  tribune  on  one  side 
was  opened  at  some  period  later  than  the  conversion  of 
Constant! ne,  and  a  flight  of  steps  was  made  up  to  it,  while 
a  semicircular  extremity  was  added  to  the  opposite  tribune: 
so  that  what  bad  been  the  nave  or  leading  division  of  the 
hall,  because  the  transept,  although  larger  than  the  part 
which  thus  bad  the  effect  of  a  nave,  as  is  the  case  at  present 
in  the  church  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian." 

The  engraving  in  p.  120  shows  one  of  the  side  recesses 
as  it  appears  from  the  back ;  the  two  other  recesses  extend 
to  the  left  beyond  the  limit  of  our  view.  The  modern 
cbttrch  of  Santa  Francesco  Romana  stands  contiguous  to 
the  ruin.  Some  small  apartments  have  been  discovered 
beneath  the  present  surfoce  of  the  soil,  in  the  course  of  the 


excavations  carried  on  in  the  present  century ;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  receptacles  of  the  Jewish  spoils 
already  mentioned  as  having  been  deposited  in  the  temple 
by  Vespasian.  We  may  add  that  these  spoils  seem  to 
have  escaped  destruction  when  the  Temple  was  burnt  in 
the  reign  of  Com  modus ;  for  we  read  of  the  "  Hebrew 
vessels  which  Titus  had  brought  from  Jerusalem,"  being 
among  the  treasures  which  Grenseric,  the  Vandal  king, 
carried  off  from  Rome  to  Africa,  and  then  again  of  their 
being  recovered  by  Belisarius  after  his  subjugation  of  the 
Vandals  in  the  year  520.  "  Procopius  confirms  this 
account,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  and  adds  that  a  Jew  who  saw 
them  told  an  acquaintance  of  the  emperor  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  carry  them  to  the  palace  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  they  could  not  remain  anywhere  else  but  where 
Solomon  had  placed  them.  This  he  said  was  the  reason 
why  Genseric  had  taken  the  palace  at  Rome,  and  the 
Roman  army  had  in  turn  taken  that  of  the  Vandals. 
When  this  was  reported  to  the  Emperor,  he  was  alarmed, 
and  sent  the  whole  of  them  immediately  to  the  Christian 
churches  at  Jerusalem."  Their  subsequent  history  is  lost 
in  uncertainty.  ^*  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  said  to  be 
preserved  in  St.  John  Latoran,  but  it  does  not  appear  from 
Josephus  that  it  was  ever  carried  to  Rome.** 

THE   0IRGU8    MAXIMUB   ANB   OTHEBfl. 

CiRCtJs,  was  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to  a  large 
enclosed  space,  adapted  for  the  amusement  of  chariot-races, 
to  which  they  were  passionately  attached.  The  figure  was, 
however,  very  different  from  a  circle,  which  the  word  circus 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  resembled ;  it  was  a  nairow 
oblong,  with  one  end  rounded,  and  the  other  slightly 
curved,  or  nearly  straight.  Rome  possessed  several  of 
these  circi ;  the  largest  was,  as  its  name  would  imply,  the 
Circus  Maximtis,  or  Great  Circus,  which  occupied  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills.  This,  too, 
was  the  earliest  constructed;  its  origin  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Tarquinius  Prisons,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome; 
doubts  have  been  entertained,  whether  there  was  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  tradition,  for  saying  that  he  built  a 
circus  at  all.  The  Circus  Maximus,  of  Julius  CoDsar^s  days, 
was  enlarged  by  him ;  it  was  subsequently  embellished  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius, — by  the  latter,  after  a  portion  of  it 
had  been  burnt  down.  The  great  fire  which  happened  iu 
the  reign  of  Nero,  began  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
raged  along  the  whole  length  of  it  It  was  subsequently 
repaired  by  Domitian  and  by  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom 
enlarged  it.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  it  had  fallen 
partly  into  ruin,  and  was  again  repaired.  Elagabalus 
decorated  it  with  ornaments  of  gold,  and  with  some  beau- 
tiful columns ;  and  under  Constantino  it  was  considerably 
improved  and  beautified.  As  the  form  of  the  Circus  Max- 
imus is  marked  out  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  it 
occupied,  it  can  be  still  observed;  but  of  the  structure 
itself  which  surrounded  the  enclosure,  all  that  can  be  now 
traced  is  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  at  the  southern 
or  curved  end. 

Fortunately  there  still  exists,  about  two  miles  from  tho 
walls  of  Rome,  an  ancient  circus  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  and  from  this  we  are  enabled  to  acquire  a  very 
good  notion  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  such  struc- 
tures.   We  have  already  described  the  general  figure  of  a 
circus.    The  chief  entrance  was  an  opening  at  the  straight 
end ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  six  carceres,  or  starting- 
places.    At  the  rounded  end,  or  that  opposite  to  the  carceres, 
was  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  or  Triumphal  Gate,  by  which 
the  victor  left  the  circus ;  the  rest  of  the  enclosed  space 
were  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  raised  in  rows  one  above 
the  other.    Down  the  middle  of  the  area,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  rather  nearer  to  one  side  than  the  other,  ran  a 
raised  division, — a  sort  of  thick  dwarf  wall,  called    the 
Spinas  equal  in  length  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  area 
itself:  at  each  end  of  this  spina  was  a  small  tneta,  or  goal, 
formed  of  three  cones.    The  meta  which  approached   ^e 
triumphal  gate,  was  much  nearer  to  it,  than  tne  other  fn^i\ 
was  to  the  carceres.    The  course  which  the  chariots  rao, 
was  by  the  side  of  the  spina  and  round  the  meUs,     All 
these  different  parts  of  the  circus  were  variously  orna* 
mented ;  the  spina  especially,  was  highly  decorated,  having 
sometimes,  in  the  middle,  one   of  those  lofty  Egyi^tian 
obelisks,  of  which  there  are  more  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in 
Rome,  than  are  assembled  anywhere  else. 

The  games  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were  the 
Ludi  Vircenses,  or  Circensian  games.  They  were  exhibited 
on  vanous  occasions,  both  by  publto  magistrates  and  by 
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pnTate  citizens ;  aometimes  they  were  a  festival  of  rejoicing 
on  account  of  successes  obtained  in  war,  at  others,  they 
assumed  the  nature  of  a  religious  ceremony,  resorted  to 
for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Before  the  games 
commenced,  there  was  a  grand  procession  froA  the  Capitol 
to  the  Circus ;  the  images  of  the  gods  were  Convey ea  on 
carriages,  and  in  frames,  or  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
accompanied  by  a  ^at  train  of  attendants.  After  the 
performance  of  sacred  rites,  the  games  began.  The  raising 
of  a  lOpe  or  chain  which  stretched  across  the  carcereSf  at 
which  the  horses  stood,  was  a  signal  for  the  people  to  retire 
to  iheit  seats  from  the  open  area,  in  which  they  used  to 
amuse  themselves  with  conjurers,  jugelers,  fortune* tellers, 
and  other  professors  of  similar  arts.  The  order  in  which 
the  chariots  were  to  stand  was  determined  by  lot ;  and  the 
person  who  presided  at  the  games,  g[ave  the  signal  from  his 
seat  over  the  entrance,  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth. 
The  chain  was  then  dropped,  the  horses  sprang  forward, 
and  after  running  seven  times  round  the  course,  whoever 
came  in  first  at  the  meta  near  the  carceres,  or  rather  at  a 
white  line  traced  with  chalk  upon  the  ground,  across  the 
circus  near  that  meto,  was  the  victor.  That  the  people 
might  know  at  any  time  during  the  race  how  often  the 
chariots  had  gone  round,  an  egg  was  placed  upon  one  of  the 
cones  of  the  meta^  as  each  successive  circuit  was  accom- 
plished. The  name  of  the  victor  was  proclaimed  by  a 
herald ;  he  was  crowned  with  a  palm-wreath,  and  received 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Of  these  races  there  were 
usually  twenty*five  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  Romans 
more  remarkable,  than  the  extraordinary  factions  which 
sprung  up  from  the  colours  of  the  drivers  at  these  races, 
and  agitated  not  only  the  Circus  itself,  but  the  whole  city. 
"The  race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of 
two  chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by  white 
and  red  liveries ;   two  additional  colours,  a  bright  green, 
and  a  ccerulean  blue,  were  afterwards  introduced :  and  as 
the  races  were   repeated  twenty-five  times,  one  hundred 
chariots  contributed  in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the 
Circus.     The  four  factions  soon  acquired  a  legal  establish- 
ment, and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours 
were  derived  from  the  various  appearances  of  nature,  in  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red  dog-star  of  Summer,  the 
snows  of  Winter,  the  deep  shades  of  Autumn,  and  the 
cheerful  verdure  of  the  Spring.    Another  interpretation 
preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons ;  and  the  struggle  of 
the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the  conflict 
of  the  earth  and  sea.    Their  respective  victories  announced, 
either  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  a  prosperous  navigation,  and 
the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and  mariners  was  some- 
what less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour  wnich 
they  had  espoused.     Such  folly  was  disdained  and  indulged 
by  the  wisest  princes ;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero, 
Viteiliua,  Verus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and   Elagabalus, 
were  enrolled  in  the  blue  or  green  fietctions  of  the  Circus : 
they  frequented  their  stables,  applauded  their  favourites, 
ehastisea  their  antagonists,  and  deserved  the  esteem  of  the 
populace,  by  the  natural  or  affected  imitation  of  their  man- 
ners.   The  bloody  and   tumultuous  contest  continued  to 
disturb  the  public  festivity  till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles 
of  Rome  ;  and  Theodoric,  from  a  motive  of  justice  or  affec- 
tion, interposed  his  authority,  to  protect  the  greens  against 
the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a  patrician,  who  were  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  the  blue  fai^tion  of  the  Circus.** 

The  chariot  and  horse-races  formed  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  the  games  of  the  Circus ;  but  there  were  other 
spectacula  or  shows  exhibited,  such  as  contests  in  the  five 
e&ercises,  of  running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
throwing  the  di$cu$  or  quoit  There  was  also  a  Ludus 
Troj'cB — a  mock-fight  performed  by  young  noblemen  on 
horseback;  it  was  revived  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  frequently 
celebrated  under  the  emperors.  NaumachUB,  or  sea-fights, 
were  also  represented  in  the  Circus  in  the  earlier  times ; 
but  Augustus  dug  a  lake  for  the  purpose,  near  the  Tiber, 
and  Domitian  built  a  l^aumachia,  or  sea-fight  theatre. 

Next  to  the  chariot-races,  however,  the  most  attractive 
part  of  the  Ciroensian  games  was  the  venatio,  or  exhibition 
of  wild  beasts,  who  either  fought  with  one  another,  or  with 
men  who  were  forced  to  the  encounter  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, as  the  primitive  Christians  often  were,  or  induced  to 
enter  upon  it  by  love  of  gain.  When  amphitheatres  were 
introduced,  the  Circus  was  not  so  much  used  for  this  spec- 
tacle as  before ;  but  still  we  read  of  these  combats  in  the 
CixvuM  101  a  li^  peiiod.    ''The  number  of  beatto  killed 


npon  these  occasions,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  **  Is  truly  wondei^ 
ful  j  and  if  the  accounts  were  not  well  attested,  we  misfit 
be  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  so  many  being  sup- 
plied.** In  the  days  of  imperial  splendour,  nearly  every  rare 
animal  that  Western  Asia  or  Northern  Africa  coula  pro- 
duce, was  commonly  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people.  In 
the  year  252  B.C.,  one  hundr^  and  forty-two  elephants, 
brought  from  Sicily,  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus ;  whether 
they  were  put  to  death  or  not,  is  unknown.  Cassar,  in  his 
third  dictatorship,  showed  a  vast  number  of  wild  beasts, 
among  which  were  four  hundred  lions,  and  a  camelopard. 
The  Etaperor  Gordian  devised  a  novel  kind  of  spectacle ; 
he  converted  the  Circus  into  a  temporary  wood,  and  turned 
into  it  two  hundred  stegs,  thirty  wild  horses,  one  hundred 
wild  sheep,  ten  elks,  one  hundred  Cyprian  bulls,  three 
hundred  ostriches,  thirty  wild  asses,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wild  boars,  two  hundred  ibices,  and  two  hundred  deer.  He 
then  allowed  the  people  to  enter  the  wood,  and  take  what 
they  pleased.  Forty  years  afterwards,  the  Emperor  Probus 
imitated  his  example ;  '*  Large  trees  were  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,**  says  an  ancient  writer,  "and  fastened  to  beams 
which  were  laid  down  crossing  each  other.  Soil  was  then 
thrown  upon  them,  and  the  whole  circus  planted  like  a 
wood.**  One  thousand  ostriches,  one  thousand  stags,  one 
thousand  ibices,  wild  sheep,  and  other  grazing  animals,  as 
many  as  could  be  fed  or  found,  were  turned  in ;  and  the 
people  admitted  as  before.  Of  the  trouble  which  was 
taken,  even  in  the  republican  times,  to  procure  rare  ani< 
mals  for  exhibition  in  Rome,  we  have  a  curious  illustration 
in  the  letters  of  Cicero.  The  orator  went  out  in  the  year 
52  B.C.,  as  governor  of  a  province  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  while 
there,  he  was  thus  addressed  by  his  friend  Ceelius : — 

*'  I  have  spoken  to  you,  in  almost  all  my  letters,  about 
the  panthers.    It  will  be  disgraceful  to  you,  that  Patiscus 
has  sent  ten  panthers  to  Curio,  while  you  have  scarcely  sent 
a  greater  number  to  me.    Curio  has  made  me  a  present  of 
these,  and  ten  others  from  Africa.    If  you  will  only  keep 
it  in  mind,  and  employ  the  people  of  Cybira,  and  also  send 
letters  into  Pamphylia,  (for  I  understand  that  the  greatest 
number  are  taken  tnere.)  you  will  gain  your  object*'    To 
this  the  proconsul  replies,  "  I  have  given  particular  orders 
aboi  •  the  panthers  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
them  ;  but  they  are  surprisingly  scarce ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
those  which  are  there,  make  a  great  complaint  that  there 
are  no  snares  laid  against  any  one  in  my  province  but 
themselves.      It  is  accordingly   supposed,  that  they  are 
determined  to  quit  my  province,  and  go  into  Caria.     How- 
ever, I  shall  use  all  diligence,  particularly  with  Patiscus.*' 
The  passionate  attachment  of  the  Romans  to  the  games 
of  the  Circus,  was  carried  to  a  most  extravagant  pitch. 
Long  after  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  Am 
phitheiitre  had  been  suppressed,  "  the  Roman  people  still 
considered  the  Circus  as  their  home,  their  temple,  and  the 
seat  of  the  republic.    The  impatient  crowd  rushed  at  the 
dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were  many 
who  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent 
porticoes.    From  the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand,  remained  in  eager 
attention ;  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and  charioteers* 
their  minds  agitated  with  hope  and  fear  for  the  success  of 
the  colours  which  they  espoused;    and  the   happiness  of 
Rome  appeared  to  hang  on  the  event  of  a  race.    The  same 
immoderate  ardour  inspired  their  clamours,  and  their  ap- 
plause, as  often  as  they  were  entertained  with  the  hunting 
of  wild  beasts,  and  the  various  modes  of  theatrical  repre^ 
sentation.**     Suetonius,  in  his  hfe  of  Caligula,  speaks  of 
that  emperor  being  so  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  those  who 
occupied  the  **  gratuitous  seats,'*  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty 
that  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  driven  out  with  sticks ;  and 
among  those  expelled,  were  more  than  twenty  knights,  as 
many  matrons,  besides  an  innumerable  crowd. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  amusements  of  the  Circus 
were  sought,  increased  with  the  decline  of  the  empire  and 
the  corruption  of  morals.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
wrote  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  gives  us 
the  following  description: — ^"'The  people  spend  all  their 
earnings  in  drinking  and  gaming,  in  spectacles,  amuse- 
ments, and  shows.  The  Circus -Maximus  is  their  temple, 
their  dwelling-house,  their  public-meeting,  and  all  their 
hopes.  In  the  fora,  the  streets,  and  squares,  multitudes 
assemble  together  and  dispute,  some  defending  one  thine, 
and  some  another.  The  oldest  take  the  privilege  of  their 
age,  and  cry  out  in  the  temples  and  fora,  that  the  republie 
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they  support  doei  not  win  the  prite,  and  first  pBBi  the  jcoftl. 
Wban  the  wishod-fur  day  ur  the  equaitrUn  games  arrive*, 
batbre  lun'riM  rill  run  hBadlurif:  to  the  spot,  pusinf;  in 
swiftnM*  tlie  chariot!  that  aru  tu  run ;  upou  the  succi-si  a( 
whicli  tbeir  wiabes  are  so  diviiled,  that  mtiiy  p«M  tlio  nigbt 
wilbuut  sleep."  LactaDtius  confirms  this  account,  and 
■ays,  that  tlie  people  ofleo  quarrelled  aud  fought  from  their 
great  eagerness. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  (em  remains  which  exist 
of  the  Circus  Maximus.  In  ancient  timet,  there  were 
many  others  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Or  the  Circta 
Agonaiis,  hupposed  to  nave  been  built  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  Seierus,  we  may  still  trat-c  Ihe  exact  furm,  as 
well  as  the  name,  in  tbe  modern  I'iaxza  Savona.  The 
pioiia  now  forms  a  fine  open  itpacc,  surrounded  by  build- 
ings, in  which  the  round  end  of  the  circus  is  fully  retained  ; 
ita  length  is  about  750  feet.  The  Kreat  church  of  SL 
Peter  u  built  upon  the  Me  of  the  Circus  of  Nero.  But 
that  of  which  we  have  spoken  a^)  standini;  withaut  tlie 
walls  of  Rome,  about  two  milea  from  the  I'orta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  Dear  the  Appian  Way,  is  the  only  one  in  t;uod  pre- 
serration.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Circus  of  t^aracdla, 
but  tbe  authority  on  which  the  name  reits  is  fairly  stated 
by  Hr.  Hathews.  "There  is  a  coin  of  CarHcalla's,  with  a 
circus  oil  the  reverie  side : — here  is  a  circus  Ituit  wants  an 
owner; — how  eoay  tbe  inference  then,  that  it  must  have 
been  Caracalta's."  No  proof  has  yet  been  obtained,  from 
inicriptiona  or  other  touicM,  that  this  is  tbe  circus  built  by 
that  emperor,  and  commemorated  un  bis  coins.  Tbe  fortu- 
nate arcident  of  being  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  city, 
hoi,  probably,  saied  it  from  ruin.    The  outer  wall  remains 


almost  entire;  as  does  the  ipina  also.  "The  pavilion  and 
tower,"  says  Siniand,  "where  the  emperor  sat,  and  tbe  other 
tower  opposite,  probably  occupied  by  tha  Jud|(«i  of  the 
race,  are  still  visible,  as  well  as  the  spot  on  thuapioa  uhere 
the   Egyptian   obelisk,  now  on  the   Piaica   Natona,  onra 

stood Tbe  turf  of  the  One  and  smooth   area  was 

browied  short  by  goats,  long-haired  and  white,  and  innu- 
merable birds  fluttering  among  the  ivy,  which  mantled  over 
the  ulil  walls  in  hereditary  luxuriance,  sung  the  approach 
of  Spring." 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  circus  are  as  follows : 

the  lent^h  1610  feet,  tbe  breadth  .'ISO  feet,  tbe  length  of 
the  spina  90S  feet,  the  distance  frum  the  cait;eres  to  the 
spina  SOS  Teet.  The  width  of  the  space  between  the  spins 
and  tbe  inner  walls  of  the  circus, — or,  in  other  words,  the 
width  of  the  race-course, — varies,  both  because  the  two  Ion); 
sides  of  the  circus  are  not  quite  parallel,  and  bwaiiae  the 
spina  is  always  much  nearer  to  the  left  wall  than  to  ihe 
right  one.     Between  the  spina  and  tbe  tiffht  wall  the  width 

S gradually  diminishes  from  1.16  feet  at  the  first  goal,  to  I-J3 
eet  at  the  second  goal;  the  course  then  sweeps  round  the 
second  goal,  and  narrows  between  tbe  spina  and  the  left 
wall,  from  109  feel  at  the  second  goal,  tu  98  feet  at  the 
place  where  it  returns  to  the  first  goal.  Tbe  seats,  rising 
in  rows  one  above  the  other,  were  lupporteil  by  an  arch ; 
and  it)  order  lo  hgtilcu  the  wei);ht  of  the  materials  used  in 
its  construction,  large  ampAoriz,  or  round  earthen  jara,  have 
been  employed  in  the  crown  of  tha  arch.  "  Kaeh  pot  might 
he  considereda  kindofurch  supporting  the  oiosonry  above; 
and  they  themselves  being  hoUuw,  the  entire  mass  supiwrtiid 
by  the  arch  below  was  less  than  if  the  whole  were  aolid." 


rixT  or  THK  TZMPix  or  vkagx,  or  wuilioa  or  nniTiLXTixE, 
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Some  AccotJNT  of  Sydney  and  Port  Jackson^ 

AND  THE  Country  towards  Botany  Bay. 

Sydney  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Port 
.Jackson,  about  seven  miles  west  within  the  head- 
lands. It  may  be  said  to  be  built  upon  undulatory 
land,  the  lowest  part  being  about  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  it  is  almost  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  water,  girded  with  sloping  rocky  edges.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Darling  Harbour,  on  the 
north  b]r  the  Government  Domain  and  the  Cove,  on  the 
east  b]r  Woloraoloo  Bay  and  the  Windmill  Ridge,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Brickfield  Hills.  These  are,  how- 
ever, but  the  natural  boundaries, — they  may  not  be  the 
appointed  limits  of  the  town.  The  streets  are  tole- 
rably wide,  and  laid  out  to  run  north  and  south,  and 
east  and  west,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  the  longest  extend  southward  for  more  than  a 
mile  ftoxtk  the  harboiir.  Most  of  the  principal  streets 
appear  like  those  of  an  English  town,  but  the  side 
walks  arc  not  paved.  The  houses  are  two  and  three 
stories  high,  some  are  built  entirely  of  brick,  others 
are  frotited  with  stone,  and  many  have  the  necessary 
luxury  of  spacious  verandahs.  The  houses  and  cot- 
tages in  the  minor  streets  have  mostly  small  gardens 
^before  them,  and  are  built  on  the  ground-floor  only  -, 
but  Bome  of  them  are  neat,  elegant,  and  roomy. 

The  hotels  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  good. 
The  public  buildings  arc  mostly  exceedingly  plain, 
tind  by  no  means  striking  in  their  appearance  -,  nor 
do  the  churches  display  any  attempt  at  ornamental 
or  tasteful  architecture.  Elegant  and  massive  por- 
.ticMn  of  white  stone  upon  plain  brick  walls,  cannot 
be  comet.  It  is  Unsightly,  and  the  effect  of  wrong 
taste  i  such,  however,  are  the  decorations  of  the  prin- 
cipal church.  The  Military  Barracks  and  Square 
faces  George- street,  and  has  an  elevated  situation.  It 
is  «  long  row  of  yellow- looking  buildings,  two  stories 
in  height,  with  numerous  Inrindows,  anil  surrounded 
by  a  spacious  verandah.  The  centre  of  it  has  an 
Rngular  facingi  or  pediment,  on  the  top,  with  a 
verandah  projecting  above  as  well  as  below,  and  the 
xness-'rooms  afe  at  either  end  of  the  building.  Some 
of  the  officers'  quatCera  occupy  the  north  and  south 
enda  of  the  square. 

The  police-office,  a  plain,  heavy,  brick  building, 
adjoins  tba  tnarket^ place ;  the  theatre  is  also  situ- 
ated in  0«orge^street,  the  front  of  which  is  the  royal 
hotel.  On  the  top  of  this  building  there  used  to  be 
an  ImmeliM  ll'Indmill,  trhich  Itras  taken  down  by  order 
of  the  gotcfmment.  At  the  remote  end  of  George- 
street  is  tha  turnpike  gate,  and  near  it,  a  little  off 
the  main  road,  a  building  called  Carter  s  Barracks. 
Htift  prlsonersi  who  are  boys,  are  confined,  and 
made  to  work  according  to  their  capacities.  There 
is  alio  a  freadmitl  attached,  which  is  generally  kept 
going  by  the  bodily  exertions  of  offenders.  For- 
merly, all  requisitions  for  drays,  carts,  bullocks, 
harness,  lie.,  were  made  at  this  department,  from 
which  drcjumstance  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  a 
.  neat,  deanly-^looking  building,  and  kept  in  excellent 
ord^r.  Tha  diitilleries  and  warehouses,  both  in,  and 
ab«Ut  tha  ndghbourhood  of  Sydney,  are  of  large 
dimcrfitloiis,  and  are  mostly  built  of  brick. 

The  north-^west  comer  of  Sydney  is  an  elevated 
rocky  point,  projecting  ont  a  considerable  distance 
(seteral  hundred  yards,)  towards  the  Parramatta 
Ritfer,  and  forma  one  side  of  the  celebrated  Cove. 
Government  storehouses  and  dockyard,  mercantile 
wsurehouses  and  wharfs,  surround  the  edge  of  this 
ptomonUkff.on  every  aide;  and,  what  is  most  remark- 


able, ships  of  almost  any  size  and  tonnage  may  ride 
close  alongside  the  very  walls.     So  valuable  are  these 
deep  blue  waters.    A  site  for  a  new  dockyard  was  for 
some  time  in  contemplation,  and  I  believe  it  was  fixed 
upon,  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  harbour  towards 
the  Parramatta  River  j    it  was  begun  some  time  ago, 
and  may  now  be  completed.     Of  the   public   works 
and  buildings  upon  the  summit  of  this  elevated  point, 
the   most   conspicuous    arc,   Dawes   Battery,    which 
faces  eastward  and  commands  the  Cove,  and  a  view 
of  the  whole  port  \  the  Signal  Staff,  &c.,  a  clever  con- 
trivance, embracing  a  complete  code  of  signals,  and 
the  Government  Magazine.    Houses  of  various  shapes 
and   sizes   built  mostly  of  stone,  show  their  white 
fronts  to  the  shipping,  and  a  quarry  on  this  point,  of 
the  most  valuable  material  for  building,  a  durable 
freestone*,  has  for  many  years   supplied  the   town 
with  ample  means  for  elegant  buildings,  and  orna- 
mental decorations.    A  delightful  public  walk  extends 
along  the  Cove,  close  to  the  water,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Government  House  and  grounds,  which  are 
here  walled  in.     It  passes   over  a  flight  of  steps  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  enters   by  this  way  the 
Domain,  which  of  late  years  has  also  been  thrown 
open  to  the  ])ublic  for  carriages,  as  well  as  foot  pas- 
sengrrs.     After  ascending  the  steps,  you  arrive  at  a 
building  called  Fort  Macquarie,  an  ornamental  work 
of  yellow    sandstone,    consisting   of   (I   believe)    aa 
octagon  tower  and  raised  battery,  whose   foundation 
is  the  solid  flat  rock  jutting  out  into  the  harbour. 
This  tower  and  battery  are   accessible   only  over  a 
kind  of  bridge,  built  of  the  same  material.     It  is  al- 
together a  pretty  object  on  a  commanding  situation. 
After  entering  the  Domain,  the  walk  opens  into  the 
carriage  road,  which   is  shaded  on   either   side  with 
thick  and  luxuriant  indigenous  shrubs  for  some  way, 
until  it  passes  the  north  wall  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
where  a  bay  and  harbour  opens  into  view,  offering  a 
prospect  of  bright  waters,  and  fanciful  masses  of  rock 
fringed  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  evergreens. 

The  road  then  continues  on  toward  Wolomoloo 
Bay,  and  turns  in  rather  a  sharp  angle  round  what  is 
called  the  "  Point,*'  or  terminaticm  of  the  Domain. 
Here,  there  is  a  seat  cut  out  of  a  rock,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  it,  which  is  called  Mrs.  Macquarie*s  chair. 
It  is  a  delightful  spot,  from  which  there  is  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  harbour.  Garden  Island,  celebrated 
as  the  burial-place  of  one  or  two  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, lies  off  at  a  little  distance  from  this  point.  The 
formation  of  the  island  is  rather  long  and  narrow, 
but  not  high  :  it  is  covered  with  shrubs,  and  rendered 
a  pleasing  object  by  having  two  knolls  or  rounded 
hills  rising  upon  it. 

A  stranger  in  the  Domain  would  be  struck  with  the 
remarkable  noise  of  the  insects,  which  keep  up  an 
incessant  loud  and  shrill  buzzing,  that  can  be  heard 
a  great  way  off ;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  them 
about  Sydney  of  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant 
order.  There  are  two  or  three  other  entrances  from 
different  quarters  of  Sydney  into  the  Domain,  which, 
in  short,  may  be  termed  a  most  extensive  and  elegant 
shrubbery,  almost  encircled  by  water,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  sea  air,  interwoven  with  variona  roads 
and  walks,  and  accommodated  here  and  there  with 

*  "  Some  freestones  are  formed  of  particles  of  sand,  cenienied 
togetlier  by  different  substances,  the  cementing  maUer  being  9onie* 
times  tiliceoui,  at  others  eulcaremis,  and  at  others,  again,  f(lnn^d  of 
oiidt  of  iron.  In  the  first  ca«e,  the  fruefttone  woald  not  sufl^r  frnm 
the  chemical  action  of  atmospheric  influences  upon  it ;  while  in  ihe 
second,  rain-water,  containing  carbonic  aci«l,  would  tend  to  diflsoite 
the  calcareous  matter*  and  deprive  the  sand  of  its  cemitnt.  And  in 
the  third,  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences  would  tend  to  remirr 
the  material  unsightly,  by  staining  it  with  iron  Twa,**—tJwla  hirlf. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  freestone  with  which  Port  JacksoD 
abounds,  is  mostly  of  the  latter  kind,  especially  by  tha 
^  but  the  ca^cueoMs  iaalM  faund  in  abondancs* 
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seats  cut  ont  of  tbe  rock, — seats  formed  of  wood,  and 
grass  plats  to  recline  upon,  with  scenery  around  of 
water,  wood,  and  rock, — not  mountainous  or  grand, 
but  singularly  pleasant  and  refreshing,  and,  perhaps, 
peculiar  only  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

Darling  Harbour  and  the  Domain  both  afford  most 
convenient  spots  for  tbe  healthy  and  necessary  re- 
creation of  bathing.  The  angular  corners  formed 
by  the  irregular  indentation  of  the  rocks,  are  gene- 
rally filled  with  beds  of  fine  white  sand*,  which 
gradually  shelves  off  into  deep  water.  It  is  generally 
in  such  spots  that  tbe  bathing-places  are  selected  3 
for,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sydney  there  are  no  beaches  fit  for  bathing;  the 
termination  of  most  of  the  bays  being  very  shallow, 
and  the  water  covered  with  thick  sea-weeds.  Many 
fiamilies  have  private  and  commodious  bathing-houses 
erected,  and  there  are  many  retreats  for  bathers 
about  the  Domain,  secluded  and  .  sheltered  by 
tbe  natural  formation  of  the  rocks  in  a  very  sin- 
gular manner.  There  is  one  place  in  particular, 
wbich,  though  much  noted  ana  frequented,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purposes  of  bathing :  it  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wolomoloo  Bay,  and 
may  be  between  30  and  40  feet  of  steep  declivity 
below  one  of  the  public  roads  of  the  Domain ;  cano- 
pies of  overhanging  rocks,  wild  fig-trees,  and  other 
shrubs,  conceal  people  from  View,  and  afford  conve- 
nient shelter;  underneath  which  are  rude  seats  of 
rock,  which  also  afford  additional  accommodation. 
There  is  ^  curve  in  the  declivity  down  which  stepping- 
places  have  been  formed ;  and  here  the  shrubs,  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  persons  going  up  and  down, 
have  disappeared.  The  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the 
water  have  been  cleared  of  their  oyster- shells,  (the 
principal  source  of  annoyance  in  unfrequented  spots,) 
and  a  jetty  of  flat  rock  runs  out  into  the  deep  water 
for  the  swimmer  to  plunge  off,  while  the  sand  gently 
slopes  ciway  for  the  accomn)odation  of  the  timid. 

Where  there  is  so  much  bathing  it  may  naturally 
be  supposed  there  are  good  swimmers,  and  Sydney 
is  celebrfited  for  theni.  There  are  many  young  men 
who  think  i)Q  more  of  swimming  out  a  mile  or  more 
and  back,  than  a  stranger  would  of  taking  a  walk 
that  distaqce.  Frofu  habit,  the  exertion  is  not  fatigue 
to  tbem.  Meii  and  worpen,  boys  and  girls,  all  more 
or  less  indulge  in  this  healthy  enjoyment;  and  so 
much,  indeed,  was  bathing  in  fashion  at  one  time, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  w^k  out  any  time  of  the 
day,  by  th^  water-side  about  Sydney,  without  being 
anaoye4  by  bathers  in  all  directions  f.  This  was 
deemed  incorrect ;  and  a  government  order  was  issued 
that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  bathe  openly, 
either  if|  th^  Domain,  or  within  the  precincts  of 
Sydney,  a/te^  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  be/ore 
six  in  the  evening,  without  incurring  a  heavy  penalty, 
ibhich  order  was  duly  observed  by  the  inhabitants. 

Kj^perieqce  has  already  proved,  that  the  vine  can 
be  cultivated  in  the  colony  with  success  ;  and  there 
appeara  no  reason  why  New  South  Wales  should 
not,  io  after-times,  become  as  celebrated  for  its 
vintage,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  for  its  superior 
wool.  In  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Sydney,  one  of 
tbe  walka  is  qrnan^^nted  with  trellis- work,  which 
supports  a  light  roof.  Tl^ere  is  a  dome  at  either  end 
of  the  walk,  the  interior  of  which  is  furnished  with 
seata  for  the  aooommodation  of  visiters.     The  whole 

*  From  a  late  discoTeT7  made  by  a  geatlemaii,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  fine  tand  ia  the  bays  about  Fort  Jackson,  and  else- 
where, possesses  mineral  properties  for  making  a  peculiar  and  valu- 
able ^ind  of  ilasB. 

t  U  was  net  uncommon  to  see  several  girls,  from  eight  to  twelve 

rars  of  age,  bathing  in  Darlinic  Harbour  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
myself  have  teen  them  fearle!«ly  plunging  off  into  very  deep  water, 
iDd  most  o(  them  can  dive  and  swim  remarkably  well. 


walk  is  shaded  with  the  broad  ftnd  luxuriant  leaf  of 
the  vine,  which  produces  grapes  in  great  abundance 
and  perfection.  lu  many  parts  of  the  colony  the 
vine  is  being  propagated,  and  the  creditable  attempts 
of  several  gentlemen  have  met  with  the  greatest  ea.- 
couragement.  At  Regent  Yille  (the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Lamison,)  there  are  several  acres  of  ground  planted 
with  a  variety  of  vines,  which  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  first*rate  gardener,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  cultivation  of  it.  Wine  has  been  made 
from  this  vineyard  and  sent  to  England,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  particular  sort  or  quality  of  it,  At 
Bathurst  it  has  also  been  cultivated  with  similar  sues 
cess,  and  the  dry  soil  on  many  parts  of  those  plains  is 
particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  The 
climate  is  favourable  for  fruits  of  every  description, 
which  may  be  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  with 
common  care.  Peaches  grow  in  orchards  as  the 
apple  in  England,  and  many  make  a  kind  of  cider 
from  them  ;  but  these  trees  are  generally  much  neg- 
lected, and,  though  they  produce  fruit  in  abundance, 
it  is  of  an  inferior  kind^  being  small  and  tough  -, 
those,  however,  that  are  nurtured  in  gardens,  pro^ 
duce  fruit  equal  in  quality  to  the  English  peach. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  melons  in  the  colony, — a 
most  desirable  fruit  in  a  warm  climate ;  they  thrive 
wonderfully,  and  seem  to  grow  without  any  care  or 
trouble.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  also  plentiful,  but 
the  pine- apple  is  not  •  much  cultivated,  which  is 
rather  surprising ;  very  few  attempts  have  been  made 
to  rear  this  noble  fruit,  and,  consequently,  it  is  very- 
scarce  in  the  colony.  The  figs  and  mulberries  are 
very  fine,  and  a  fruit  called  the  log-not  is  commonly 
reared.  Every  other  English  fruit  is  more  or  less 
cultivated,  but  there  is  not  that  attention  paid  gene- 
rally to  gardening  whicli  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
luxurious  climate. 

The  Sydney  market-place  is  conveniently  situated 
in  the  centre  of  George -street,  and  very  commodious 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  so  necessary  a  requi- 
site to  the  town.  Square  stone  pillars,  of  good 
height,  support  the  roof,  and  form  spacious  and 
roomy  colonnades,  where  fruits  and  other  produce  of 
the  country  are  exposed  for  sale, 

Sydney  of  late  years  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  grant  of  allotments,  on 
what  was  called  the  Windmill  Ridge,  east  of  Wohi- 
ipoloo  Bay.  These  were  given,  I  believe,  condition- 
ally, to  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers,  who 
have  since  built  elegant  mansions  thereon,  which  are 
occupied  by  their  respective  owners. 

Although  the  land  about  Sydney  is  for  tbe  most 
part  sandy,  barren,  and  rocky,  yet,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  it  was  by  nature  covered  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant and  beautiful  shrubs.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  this 
land,  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  grants  cleared 
away,  rooted  out,  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
indigenous  plants  upon  their  ground,  leaving  it  per- 
fectly naked  j  while  one  or  two,  by  merely  removing 
those  shrubs  that  were  in  the  way,  and  the  most 
unsightly,  laid  out  their  ground  with  taste  and 
judgment.  It  vifould  be  absolutely  necessary  to  clear 
away  for  a  garden-piece,  but  the  natural  vegetation 
npust  have  assisted  in  laying  outthe  pleasure-grounds 
whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the  owner.*  This 
ridge  is  somewhat  elevated,  possesses  a  commanding 
view,  and  falls  away  rather  abruptly  on  cither  side. 
A  good  road  passes  along  the  summit  of  it,  joining 
the  South  Head  road  close  to  the  site  of  the  New 
Gaol,  the  outer  walls  of  which  have  been  built  many 
years  on  a  grand  scale,  but  the  proposed  building 
within,  from  ,some  cause  or  other,  has  never  been 
carried  into  effect     The  principal  roads  which  lead 
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ftpm  Sydney  are,  the  maia  road  into  the  interior, 
through  Georgie-street  -,  the  road  to  Botany  Bay,  and 
the  South  Head  road  *. 

The  principal  puhlic  hoildings  which  surround  this 
open  space  are  the  Prisoners*  Barracks,  St.  Philip's 
Church,  and  the  Supreme  Court-House;  all  these 
are  built  of  brick,  and  the  two  last  are  ornamented 
with  porticoes  of  freestone.    The  Council  Chambers 
and  Military  Hospital  form  one  side  of  Macquarie- 
street,  which  leads  southward  directly  into  the  Park; 
they  are  built  entirely  of  plain  stone,  with  spacious 
verandahs  all  round,  both  above  and  below,  and  they 
are  well  situated.     A   Catholic   chapel,   also  on  a 
showy  plan,  has  been  built  on  this  ground  for  many 
years,  but  it  has  never  been  completed  for  the  want, 
•I  believe,  of  pecuniary  means.     It  is  quite  detached 
from  any  other  building,  but  badly  situated,  being 
on  the  slope  of  the  range,  so  thft  it  does  not  appear 
to  advantage  from  the  points  where  it  ought.     Hyde 
Park  may  be  termed  the  Campus  Martins  of  Sydney. 
The  military  are  reviewed  here  every  three  months, 
and  on  certain  days.     Cricket-playing,  and  games 
and  exercises  of  all  kinds,  daily  take  place  here,  and 
the  f^und  frequently  presents  a  lively  and  animated 
scene.    The  road  to  South  Head  passes  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  centre  of  this  public  ground,  and 
then  turns  eastward,  up  a  rising  ground,  towards 
the  gaol- wall  before  mentioned;  it  then  continues 
over  tolerably  level  ground  along  a  range,  which  in 
some  places  falls  abruptly,  and  with  broken  undula- 
lions,  towards  the  harbour.     The  soil  on  either  side 
is  very  sandy  and  barren^  and  the  vegetation  poor. 
Trees  of  stunted  growth  cover  the  lateral  ranges, 
which  shoot  from  this  road  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  the  harbour,  but  on  the  south  side  scarcely 
any  trees  are  seen, — nothing  but  low  bushes  and 
numerous  swamps.     A  range  of  hills  are  seen,  ex- 
.  tending  southward  along  the  coast  towards  Botany 
Bay,  where  they  terminate;  they  are  covered  with 
loose  sand  and  sombre-looking  plants,  and  the  whole 
distance    of  interjacent    country,   for  about  seven 
]3(iiles^   exhibits  a  barren,   naked,  and  monotonous 
appearance.    In  one  of  the  swamps,  not  far  from  the 
road,  and  about  three  miles  from  Sydney,  there  is 
an  excellent  spring  of  water,  which  is  conducted  into 
the  town  by  means  of  an  underground  channel  and 
.  ^ipes.     This  was  an  undertaking  of  some  years,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
management  of  it  would  have  failed  in  his  attempt. 
The  difficulty  was  owing,  most  probably,  to  the  in- 
correctness in  taking  the  first  levels,  as  the  ground  is 
vei^y  uneven  between  the  points.     At  length,  how- 
ever, the  long-expected  water  made  its  appearance  in 
Hyde  Park,  where  there  is  a  pump,  which  supplies 
the  water-carts   daily.     Notwithstanding,   however, 
the  sterile  appearance  of  the  adjacent  hills,   many 
points  on  this  road  present  a  variety  of  scene  and  ex- 
tensive landscape,  consequently  it  is  the  most  fashion- 
able and  frequented  drive  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.Sydney.     Southward,  Botany  Bay  spreads  itself  like 
a  W'ide  enclosed  lake,  and  the  high  range   of  the 
illawarra  Mountain  and  Bulgo  Cliff  are  seen  frown- 
ing oyer  the  sea  coast  j  westward,  Sydney,  with  its 
spire  and  chequered  bnildings  appears  in  view,  and 
the  far-distant   summit  of   the  Blue  Mountains  f. 
To  the  north,  the  different  bays,  islands,  and  project- 
ing points  of  the  harbour,  with  vessels  sailing  about, 

^  *  Tht  two  last  pans  through  what  is  called  Hyde  Pack,  an  exteo- 
wm  vpen  tptcc  of  g^rouad,  which  is  rather  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west. 
At  present,  It  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  back  of  the  town,  but  it  is 
prebtble  that,  before  the  iajMe  oftmany  yean  it  may  be  in  the 
«mtrw. 

t  See  Saturday  Mtigatin^,  Vol.  VIxt.,  p.  177. 


offer  a  cheering  ind  evev^ektHgOlg  prospect ;  and, 
eastward  is  the  open  sea,  reminding  i^e  of  home, 
and  the  grand  rocks  of  the  bold  headlands.  There 
are  already  several  good  houses,  and  bmil^Bg  is  in- 
creasing on  this  road.  A  xiew  raoe-eonrsehas  been 
laid  out,  a  short  distance  southward  of  it$  and  it  is 
very  probable  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  barven  aspect 
of  these  hills  will  be  changed,  and  the  works  of  man 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  nature. 

The  road,  before  it  reaches  the  South  Headland, 
descends  into  a  flat,  swampy  on  both  sides*  and  then 
ascends  gradually  towards  the  summit.  This  head* 
land  forms  the  other  gigantic  feature  to  the  entrance 
of  Port,  Jackson }  and  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
high,  nor  so  situated  as  to  i^pear  so  strikingly  bold 
as  the  rock  of  the  North  Headland,  it  must  also  be 
considered  a  majestic  barrlen 

It  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  same  -sngularity 
as  the  other  headlands  mentioned  in  a  former  ftxptr, 
as  it  is  separated  from  the  range  leading  horn  Sydney, 
by  a  low,  sandy  flat,  connecting  a  deep  bay  of  the 
harbour  with  a  romantic  bay  of  the  sea,  odled  Bimdi. 
The  view  of  Port  Jackson  from  this  headlaad  is  very 
fine.  There  is  something  altogether  dbont  the  forma- 
tion of  it,  which  bids  defiance;  and  it  is  evident  from 
its  natural  features,  that  a  system  of  fortifioation 
could  be  effected  in  it,  which  no  other  harfaonr  in  the 
whole  world  can  eqnfd.  It  may  be  rendered  p^edly 
impregnable,  and  Uiere  is  not  a  rode  in  It  hut  whit^h 
may  hereafter  be  turned  to  account.  To  point  o«t  its 
advantages,  however,  in  the  position  of  its  headland, 
in  the  bracing  of  its  numerons  projectmg  poiats,  aad 
its  rocky  islands, — ^to  show  their  capabilities  of  mi'* 
provement,  and  their  power  of  being  strengthened  by 
forts  and  batteries,  as  well  as  the  security  of  un^ 
chorage  in  its  different  bays  and  coves,  would  nqoire 
the  aid  of  both  naval  and  military  science ;  bnt^  as 
far  as  regards  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  its  advan^^ 
tages  are  sufficiently  known  and  valued. 

Upon  a  commanding  point  of  the  headland  is  tbe 
Lighthouse,  erected  during  the  governorship  of  GieiiMal 
Macquarie.  It  is  a  neat  and  subetantiai  atone  baiUing^ 
the  lamp  of  which  may  be  about  forty  feet  fffom  tbe 
ground.  There  is  also  a  signal»«taff  on  thispowt, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  precipiee^ 
which  communicates  with  the  telegraph  at  SQf4iiiey* 
Information  of  ships  seen  to  the  noithwacd  or  aomtfi- 
ward  is  instantly  given,  and  the  towii*fl*f<4k  are 
apprised  of  a  vessel's  approach,  and  know  what^l^p, 
where  from,  and  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  long  b^ore 
she  makes  her  appearance.  The  signid^stalf  at  SjfKl* 
ney  has  a  yard-arm,  whose  position  is  doe  north,  fmd 
south,  similar  to  the  staff  on  the  headland.  If, 
therefore,  a  ship  is  seen  to  the  southward,  a  roosKl, 
black  ball,  large  enough  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distaace, 
is  hoisted  to  the  south  end  of  the  yard^  if  to  the 
northward,  to  the  north  end, — and  so  on.  But  the 
code  of  signals  is  very  great,  and  very  ingenious^  and 
require  a  book  of  reference  to  understand  and  beqc^ne 
acquainted  with  them.  This  telegraphic  commiuifca-' 
tion  is  carried  on  to  Parramatta,  where  there  is  at 
similar  signal  station  in  the  domain  of  the  govemor*» 
residence. 

The  summit  of  South  Head  is  entirely  destitute  oC 
timber,  and  covered  with  a  rough  kind  of  herbage* 
Many  persons  cannot  endure  to  lod£  down  a  perpex^-i^ 
dicular  precipice,  nay,  some  feel  a  sensation  of  gidcii* 
ness  before  they  reach  the  brink;  and  it  requires  a, 
firm  nerve  to  stand  by  the  edge  of  this  tremeaclo 
rock,  and  coolly  look  below  to  watch  the  fi 
aurge:  it  is  truly  awful  and  tenrific. 


lastr^ 
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HWMIA.    No.  IV. 
Russian  YAPotra-BATHS. 


•Tbe  .erpeiiinatfi  of  physiologists  have  clearly  de* 
noniftiated  the  fad,  that  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  a  weight  of  Anom  two  to  five  pounds  is  evolved 
frotn  the  body  of  b,  healthy  person,  passing  off  by 
ivperoeptible  perspiration  in  the  form  of  aqueous 
vapour,  combined  with  animal  matter,  and  various 
miilne  particles.  Of  these,  some  are  necessarily  de- 
posited OB  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  if  not  removed 
by  abiution,  infallibly  obstruct  the  delicate  pores  of 
the  epidermis,  laying  the  foundation  of  cutaneous 
diaavders  in  all  their  disgusting  forms,  and  not  un- 
fipequoDtly  predisposing  the  body  to  maladies  of  more 
daagereus  diaracter.  The  paramount  ipiportance, 
therefore,  of  cleanliness,  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
ajdmifc  net  of  a  doubt  That  this  is  sufficiently  per- 
fcon^ed  by  the  daily  ablution  simply  of  the  extremities, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine,  and  yet,  it  is  to  be 
feared^  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  otherwise  cleanly 
populalion  of  Great  Britain  carry  their  purifications 
little  further. 

in  £nglandy  the  bath  is  considered  as  a  luxury, 
within  the  compass  only  of  the  rich  i  on  the  Continent, 
on  the  ctiier  hand*  it  is  resorted  to  by  all  classes, 
not  merely  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  but  also  as  a 
preservative  of  health,  and  as  a  means  of  cure. 
Nowhere  is  its  use  more  general  than  in  Russia ;  in 
ahMcst  every  town,  and  in  very  many  of  the  villages 
thnrnghont  that  extended  empire,  vapour-baths  are  to 
be  fouKL  In  Moscow  alone  there  are  upwards  of 
tiurty-three  public  baths,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  mainly  supported  by  ^e  operative  classes.  Inde* 
pendently  of  these,  there  are  more  than  six  hundred 
ocbers,  attached  to  private  houses  and  to  establish- 
ments of  the  erown. 

For  the  convenience  of  an  ample  supply  of  water, 
the  public  baths  are  generally  located  on  the  banks 
ctf  tiie  rivev.  I^ie  prioes  vary  from  twopence  to  eight 
shifliugSL  We  shall  liaoit  ourselves,  in  the  present 
inataaee,  t&  a  description  of  those  appropriated  to 
the  poofer  a^d  middling  classes.  The  bath-room  is 
tteo^rly  the  same  in  all;  the  difference  consists  chiefly 
in  tbe  mote  luxurious  appendages  of  the  dressing- 
roem.  It  la  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  there 
u«  aqMurate  departments  for  the  two  sexes. 

Ute  first  room,  destined  for  undressing,  is  generally 
a  latge  tmfunnshed  apartment,  round  which  runs  a 
broad  settle  or  bench,  the  wiJls  unplastered  and  of 
tcm^  wood.  The  temperature  here  ia  about  fifty-six 
de^^ees  of  Fahrenheit.  Opening  out  of  this  is  the 
vapoarHTOom;  the  sensation  on  entering  a  place  of 
fSA  kind  for  the  first  time,  approaches,  for  a  moment, 
tiMt  of  suffocation,  so  heavily  is  the  atmosphere 
loaded  with  dense  clouds  of  heated  vapour. 

TMs  chamber  is  heated  by  means  of  a  large  stove, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  immediately  over  the  furnace, 
«id  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  fire,  is  a  recess 
filled  ^rith  broken  flints,  which  retain  the  heat  as  long 
as  tfie  stove  itself.  On  these  water  is  thrown  to 
generate  tile  vapour,  which,  exhaling  instantaneously, 
rises  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  where  it  floats 
hi  its  greatest  denrity.  The  temperature  here  varies 
ytrf  considerably;  near  the  floor  there  are,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  sixty-eight  or  seventy  degrees  of 
Fkduenheit,  whilst  dose  to  the  ceiling  there  are  rarely 
less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees,  whilst  the 
bath  14  in  use. 

The  bathers,  on  entering  immediately  wet  the 
hea4»  and  then  pour  overthe  body  several  vessels  of 
water,  which,  relaxing  the  skin,  disposes  it  to 


stimulate  this  beneficial  effect,  after  rubbixup  them- 
selves thoroughly  with  a  lather  of  soap;  appfied  wilh 
a  handful  of  bark  matting,  they  ascend  a  platf^m 
extending  along  one  side  of  the  room,  and  reliching, 
by  receding  steps  of  two  feet  in  width,  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ceiling,  where,  lying  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  steam,  they  rub  tiiemselves  vigorously 
with  a  sort  of  broom  made  of  dry  birch  branches, 
and  macerated  in  boiling  water;  this,  in  passing  over 
the  body,  g^ves  a  smarting  sensation  of  burning, 
which,  on  &e  first  trial,  is  hardly  endurable,-  it  is, 
however,  merely  momentary.  Tlie  temperature  of 
the  highest  ledge  is  then  raised  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  silty  degrees,  by  throwing  more  water  upon  the 
stones.  In  breathing  these  heated  vapours,  the  lungs 
expand,  and  although  the  respiration  continues  calm 
and  equal,  the  heart  beats  with  accelerated  energy, 
and  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency,  f^hiess,  and 
strength ;  tbe  blood,  instead  of  concentrating  in  the 
interior  vessels,  appears  to  tend  rapidly  towards  the 
numerous  art^es  of  the  surface.  The  pulse,  on  llhe 
first  attempt,  will  generally  mount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  pulsations  in  the 
minute. 

After  remaining  in  this  station  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  bathers  descend  one  or  two  steps,  when 
they  subject  themselves  to  an  operation  almost  Kke 
that  of  tempering  steel;  for,  whilst  the  body  is  thus 
glowing  with  heat,  they  throw  over  themselves  a 
bucket  of  cold  water,  repeating  the  effusion  till  they 
feel  refreshed.  The  first  shock  produces  a  passing 
sensation  of  pain,  occasioned  by  tiie  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  a  deep  inhalaSon 
follows,  and,  as  the  operation  is  continued,  the  pulse, 
which  was  before  one  hundred  and  sixty,  in  a  fbw 
minutes  gradually  calms  down  to  eighty. 

Hazardous  as  this  procedure  may  appear,  it  is 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  and  is,  indeed,  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  restore  calm  to  the  vascular 
system,  and  vigour  to  the  body,  which,  macerated 
for  halif  an  hour  in  hot  aqueous  vapours,  with  a 
copious  stream  of  perspiration  continually  flowiug, 
is  naturally,  for  the  moment,  considerably  enfeebled. 

The  ancients  began  their  bath  ^th  tepid  waiter, 
and  then  resorted  to  the  vapour  or  hot  bath,  always 
concluding  by  cold  immersion,  or  effusion;  hence,  in 
the  subdivisions  of  the  Thermee,  the  succession  j>f 
the  frigidarium,  the  tepidanum,  and  tbe  caliathm,. 
intended  gradually  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  intense 
heat  of  the  hypocauston,  or  vapour-room;  and,  in  te* 
turning,  to  moderate  the  transition  from  the  hot  vapour 
to  the  cold  external  air. 

The  Russian  vapour-bath,  properly  admlnistcitd, 
never  being  followed  by  prolonged  perspiration,  there 
is  little  danger  in  using  it  at  any  season,  the  powerful 
stimulus  given  to  the  action  of  the  skin,  enabling  it 
rather  to  resist  the  cold;  the  well-known  fact,  Uiat 
the  Russian  peasantry  frequently  rush  out  of  the 
heated  batk  and  roll  in  the  snow,  with  impunity,  i^  a 
proof  of  this. 

The  effect  of  a  bath  of  this  description  must  not 
be  estimated  from  those  produced  by  the  vapojiir- 
baths  commonly  made  use  of  in  England;  fn  the 
latter,  the  respiration  being  excluded  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vapours,  the  surface  of  the  skfn  alone  is 
acted  upon,  and  that  even  in  a  very  limited  degijce; 
whilst  in  the  former,  the  centre  of  the  circulation  ia 
directly  and  powerfully  within  its  influence.  On 
quitting  the  bath,  the  slight  and  almost  luxurious 
feeling  of  lassitude  which  is  experienoed,  rapidly 
gives  place  to  a  sensation  of  energy  and  elasticity, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  which  is  perfectly  delight- 


the  copious  perspiration  that  soon  bursts  forth :  to  I  ful>  the  head  feels  dear^  the  spudts  lively,  a  plea^ 
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surable  glow  of  vigorous  existence  eacceeds ;  all  the 
little  ailments  that  may  have  been  flitting  about  the 
body  have  vanished  as  by  magic,  and  for  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  animal  functions  act  with  greater 
vigour  and  regularity. 


THP    MUSK-RAT. 


Whvrk  the  wild  stream,  half-choked  with  sedgy  weeds, 

Winds  its  dark  couise  through  Transatlantic  meads, 

And,  sweeping  onwards,  joins  the  river '9  flow, 

That  tumbles  down  in  swift  cascades  below, 

Bound  for  St.  Lawrence  and  his  islets, — there 

Inhabit  many  a  busy  Musk-rat  pair, 

That  rove  the  verdant  shores  and  pluck  the  weed, 

And,  Id  fond  concert,  on  the  foliage  feed ;  , 

Or  gather  fruits,  or  dive  where,  in  its  shell. 

The  pearly  muscle  and  green  mya  dwell, 

Sometimes  their  food;  but  stay,  delighted,  where 

Spreads  on  the  bank  the  strawberry's  wild  parterre; 

And  on  the  bank  the  mother  finds  some  cave 

To  nurse  her  young  beside  the  silent  wave^; 

And  all  are  foragers ;  soon  as  her  brood. 

In  ripened  strength,  may  learn  to  seek  their  food, 

Thep  oft,  at  midnight,  by  the  moon^s  pale  beam, 

Their  moving  shadows  dance  beside  the  stream. 

And  vanish  quick;  whilst,  sweet  as  vernal  hay. 

Their  fragrance  breathes  where'er  the  ramblers  stray. 

But,  when  the  fading  leaves  of  Autumn  fall. 

Their  guardian  gnomes  the  scattered  wanderers  call, 

And  teach  their  bands  in  fedVal  strength  to  form, 

Ere  Winter  comes,  a  shelter  from  the  storm. 

The  solid  structure,  framed  with  twisted  reeds, 

Plastei-ed  witl)  mud,  and  interlaced  with  weeds, 

Four  cubits  measures  in  its  space  aropnd, 

Raised,  like  a  little  turret,  from  the  ground ; 

Within,  thick  buttress-steps  around  supply 

Birepgth  to  their  walls,  and  keep  their  lodgings  dry; 

At  top,  a  rounded  cupola  or  dome. 

Twelve  inches  thick,  rooft  in  this  Winter^hqme. 

Here,  with  their  young,  whole  familips  repose. 

Whilst,  gathered  o'er  them,  rest  the  Winter  snows. 

Yet  do  they  not,  like  marmots,  hoard,  nor  sleep. 

But  wander  stil^  and  forage  in  the  deep ; 

Like  mining  moles,  through  hollow  pathways,  stray. 

To  spreading  roots,  and  catch  retiring  prey; 

And  still  beneath  the  frozen  stream  they  feed 

UpOQ  the  water-lily,  and  the  reed. 

And  thus  they  live,  secluded  fron^  the  light. 

In  totjil  darkness,  in  perpetual  night. 

At  length  the  sim  resumes,  as  Winter  yields, 

A  strengthening  empire  o*er  the  withered  fields. 

The  ice  dissolves,  the  snows  all  melt  away. 

And  leave  exposed  the  Musk-rat's  house  of  clay 

Then  comes  the  hunter,  and  his  efforts  tear 

The  dofne-roqf  off,  i^nd  pour  the  fiay's  full  glare 

Upon  their  divikness,  an4  bewilder  all. 

And  in  their  home  the  easy  victiiiis  ffill  5 

For  e'en  their  CTiomes,  the  sudden  burst  of  day 

Frights  from  their  post,  and  drives  confused  away: 

But  90on  they  rally,  and  a  part  redeem, 

And,  through  their  galleries,  lead  them  to  the  stream; 

And  these,  again,  are  wandererp,  as  hefore, 

'^Vithin  thft  river,  j^nd  upon  the  sliore. Anojt. 


Christian  Duties.— It  is  owing  to  the  forbidden  and 
unlovely  constraint  with  which  men  of  low  conceptions  act 
when  they  think  they  conform  themselves  to  relitjion,  as 
well  as  the  more  odious  conduct  of  hypocrites,  that  the  word 
Ckrm^an  dqes  not  parry  wjth  it  at  first  vjew  all  that  is 
great,  worthy,  friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The  man 
who  suspends  his  hope  of  the  reward  of  worthy  actions 
till  after  death,  who  can  bestow  unseen,  who  can  overlook 
hatred,  do  good  to  his  slanderer,  who  can  never  be  angry 
at  his  friend,  never  revengeful  to  his  enemy,  is  certainly 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Yet  these  are  so  far  from 
herpio  virtues,  that  they  are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
Christian. — Spectatqr, 

Whil»  we  are  reasoning  concernipg  life,  life  is  gone ;  and 
dei^th,  though  perhaps  they  receive  him  indifferently,  yet 
treats  alike  the*  peasant  and  the  philosopher. — Humk 


POSITION  or  MAN 

IN  THE    ECONOMY   OF   NATURE 

All  the  treasures  of  nature  so  artfully  contrived,  so 
wonderfully  propagated,  so  providentially  supported 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  seem  intended  by  the 
Creator  for  the  sake  of  man.  Everything  may  be 
made  subservient  to  his  use,  if  not  immediately,  yet 
mediately  ;  not  so  to  that  of  other  animals.  By  the 
help  of  reason,  man  tames  the  fiercest  animals,  pur- 
sues and  catches  the  swiftest,  nay,  he  is  able  to  reach 
even  those  who  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

By  the  help  of  reason  he  increases  the  number  of 
vegetables  immensely,  and  does  that  by  art,  which 
nature,  left  to  herself,  could  scarcely  effect.  By  inge- 
nuity, he  obtains  from  vegetables  whatever  is  conve- 
nient or  necessary  for  food,  drink,  clothing,  medicine^ 
navigation,  and  a  thousand  other  purposes. 

He  has  fouud  the  means  of  going  down  into  the 
abyss  of  the  earth,  and  almost  searching  its  very 
bowels.  With  what  artifice  has  he  learned  to  get 
fragments  from  the  most  rocky  mountains,  to  make 
the  hardest  stones  fluid  like  water  -,  to  separate  the 
useful  metal  from  the  useless  dross,  ^d  to  turn  the 
finest  sand  into  some  use !  In  fact^  when  we  follow 
the  series  of  created  things,  a^d  consider  how  pro- 
videntially one  is  made  for  the  sake  of  another,  the 
matter  comes  to  this,  that  all  things  ar^  made  for  the 
sake  of  man ;  and  for  this  end  more  especially,  that 
he,  by  admiring  the  works  of  the  Creator,  should 
extol  his  glory,  and  at  oi^ce  enjoy  all  tl^ose  things  at 
which  he  stands  ip  need  i^  ordcf*  to  p^s^  his  life  con- 
veniently and  pleasantly. 

The  subject  of  the  economy  of  p^tur^  is  of  such 
importance  and  dignity,  that  if  it  were  tq  be  properly 
treated  in  all  its  parts,  mau  would  find  wherewithal  to 
employ  almost  all  the  powers  of  bis  mind.  Nay, 
time  itself  would  fail  before  eveu  the  mpst  acute 
human  sagacity  would  be  able  to  discover  the  amazing 
economy,  laws,  and  exquisite  structiire  of  the  least 
insect,  since,  as  Pliny  observes,  nature  powhere  ap- 
pears more  herself,  than  in  her  most  minute  works. 
Every  species  of  created  beings  deserves  tp  epgross 
one  examiner. 

We,  therefore,  of  the  human  rac^  ^h?  vera  cres^teb 
to  praise  and  adore  our  Creator,  uplesa  yre  qhoose  to 
be  mere  idle  spectators,  should,  fmd  ^n  duty  ought  to 
be,  affected  with  fiothing  so  much  as  the  pious  con- 
sideration of  this  glorious  world.  Mpst  certainly,  if 
we  wer^  to  iipprove  apd  polish  our  miiids  by  the 
knowlfedge  of  these  things,  we  should,  besides  the 
great  use  which  would  accrue  to  our  eponomy,  dis- 
cover the  inore  excellent  econofpy  of  natqre,  and  ippr^ 

strongly  admire   it  whep    discpvered. Bcn|ahin 

Stilling^lkbt. 


Worldly  Good.— Of  all  that  have  tried  the  selfish  ex- 
periment, let  one  come  forth  and  say  he  has  succeeded. 
He  that  has  nfade  gold  his  idqlr-has  it  satisfied  him? 
He  that  has  toiled  in  the  fields  of  ambition— has  he  been 
repaid  ?  He  that  has  ransacked  every  theatre  qf  sensual 
enjoyment — is  he  content?  Can  any  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive ?  Not  one.  And  when  his  conscience  shall  ask  him, 
and  ask  it  will,  "  Where  are  the  hungry,  whom  you  gave 
meat  ?  The  thirsty,  whom  you  gave  drink  ?  The  stranger, 
whom  you  sheltered?  The  naked,  whom  you  clothed? 
The  prisoned,  whom  you  visited  ?  The  i^ck,  whom  yo^ 
ministered  unto?"  how  wil|  he  feel,  when  he  must 
answer,  "I  have  done  npno  of  these  things,— I  thought 
only  for  myself  r — Tatler,  '  '     ^  ® 

Therb  is  not  a  greater  sign  of  a  little  mind  than  the  affec- 
tation of  despising  little  duties. — Mas.  Brat. 

Hs  who  useless  is  in  life  surveyed, 
burdens  that  world  his  duty  bids  him  aid. 
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IT  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

ering  the  peculiarities  of  organized  products, 
e  taken  into  account,  that  even  in  the  living 
ducts  which  have  once  been  organized,  appear 
nisite  for  the  formation  of  new  products  of 
ioif.    Thus,  vegetable  life  is  in  great  measure 
I  by  the  decay  of  former  vegetables ;  grami- 
animalfl  require  vegetables,  and  carnivorous 
tesh,  for  their  sulMiistence.      In   reference, 
to  ourselves,  we  also  require  the  products 
lie  and  animal  organization  for  our  support ; 
inorganic    elements,  or  their   binary  com- 
.re  utterly  inefficient  as  nutriment. 
low  look  more  closely  into  the  details  upon 
ese  statements  are  founded,  we  shall  find 
vegetable  kingdom  is   the  laboratory,    as   it 
which  the  elements   of   inorganic   nature 
>ifibined  as    to   be    fit   fur   animal    food; 
"table  can  live  upon  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
or  at  least  upon  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
Borae  portion  of  organic  matter  is  required 
ro#th  of  a  seed,  and  although,  during  the 
germination,  it  feeds  as  it  were  upon  itself; 
ni  as  the  fibrils  of  its  rootlet  arc  perfected, 
^aves   spread   out  to  the   sun  and   air,  it 
ftter  and  carbon,  and  elaborates  them  into 
x;  starch,  and  other  products;    such,  for 
na  we  find  in  the  grasses  that  cover  the 
ith  these  the  bounty  of  Nature  has  clothed 
t,  and  has  so  constituted  them  as  to  be  fit 
3od   of   graminivorous  animals ;    in   their 
sy  are  so  modified,  as  to  become  parts  of 
I;    and   thus,  the   vegetable   elements   are 
[    to    the    animal    kingdom,  through    the 
r  the  graminivorous  tribes ;    and  through 
san  himself. 

I,  then,  at  the  subject  in  this  light, — that 
ring  the  transfer  of  matter  from  one  king- 
iore  into  another;  tracing  the  atoms  from 
rttic  creation,  from  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
,  through  the  vegetable  world  into  the 
me,  and  thence,  back  again,  from  the  death 
of  animals,  through  the  organs  of  plants, 
bhem  to  inanimate  nature,  what  a  wonderful 
presented  of  mutability  on  the  one  hand, 
lestmctibility  and  duration  on  the  other : 
Ic  forms  are  continually  in  a  state  of  pro- 
d  decay ;  the  ultimate  elements,  permanent 
ttable !  For  chemistry  teaches  us,  that 
Igarly  called  decay  or  corruption,  is  merely 
iUon  or  arrangement  of  the  same  materials, 
ingredient  elements,  into  other  forms  ;  not 
torn  is  ever  lost  or  destroyed,  nor  is  any 
■ansmuted  or  annihilated.  Examine,  for 
one  of  the  most  perfect  cases  of  apparent 
I  or  annihilation — that  presented  by  fire ; 
ims  away,  and  gradually  seems  to  vanish, 
tnrally  enough  suppose  that  it  is  annihilated 

But  when  the  question  is  more  exactly 
d,  what  do  we  find  actually  to  have  hap- 
Vt  trace,  in  the  invisible  stream  of  air  which 
om  the  glowing  fiame,  all  the  materials  or 
ments  of  the  wax  passing  off  into,  and  dis- 
,  the  air,  and  wafted  away  into  the  remote 
'  the  atmosphere ;  the  matter,  however,  is 
fed,  but  so  far  from  it,  has  only  become 
IS  before  it  existed  in  wax,  an  active  agent, 
the  business  of  the  world ;  a  main  support 
>le  life;    and  still  susceptible  of  running 

again  the  same  round,  as  circumstances 
mine ;  again  absorbed  by  plants,  and  again 
a  piart  of  the  frame  of  a  living  being. 

IMagtaine  of  Popular  ScUnce."} 


GOOD  INTBlNttON  IK  ftEADtJjG. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  possess  the  mind,  as 
Addison  beautifully  expresses  it,  (Spectator,  No.  213,) 
"  with  an  habitual  good  intention."  I  would  apply 
this  to  reading.  Such  an  intention  will  lead  us  to 
take  up  every  book,  on  whatever  subject  it  may  be^ 
with  a  view  of  extracting  something  worth  preservings 
either  with  reference  to  present  pursuits, — excellent 
or  beautiful  in  itself,— or  which  may,  eventually,  be 
useful  individually,  or  to  others.  Where  books  are 
not  property,  and  where  leisure  admits,  notes  will 
perhaps  be  made,  or  extracts,  either  collective  or 
separate,  according  to  various  subjects.  It  is  incre* 
dible  how  much  may  be  gained  by  such  a  method ; 
how  much  satisfaction  it  affords  in  its  progress,  and 
how  useful,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  such  notes 
and  extracts  have  been  found,  either  from  the  infor« 
niation  thus  conveyed,  or  the  hints  afforded  towards 
the  extension  of  studies  and  pursuits,  which,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  made,  were  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  young  reader. 

It  has  been  said,  that  no  book  is  worth  reading 
once,  which  is  not  worth  reading  twice.  It  may  be 
said  with,  perhaps,  greater  truth,  that  few  can  be 
found,  such  as  a  well-principled  person  would  read, 
from  which  something  may  not  be  gained.  Let 
young  people,  then,  acquire  the  habit  of  never  taking 
up  a  book  without  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  something 
from  it;  let  them  lay  up  what  appears  useful,  and 
trust  to  time  and  opportunity  to  apply  their  stores; 
let  them  treasure  all  that  can  compensate  to  them 
for  their  want  of  experience;  let  them  read  books 
rather  above  than  below  their  age ;  so  will  they  be 
excited  to  diligence  in  order  to  comprehend  and  apply 
them  fully,  and  be  preserved  from  the  danger  of  a 
fondness  for  idle  books. 


MORNING   IN    A    PERSIAN    TILLAGE. 

SuN-RiSB  and  sun-set  are  the  hours  to  see  a  Persian  village 
under  its  most  characteristic  aspect-  By  the  break  of  day 
all  hands  are  active,  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women  are 
mingled  with  the  latest  notes  of  the  "chanticleers"  that  sit 
roosted  above  them,  and  the  deep  barking  of  the  watch- 
doj^s;  and  one  may  see  them  sallying  forth  from  their 
nightly  lairs,  and  taking  to  the  house-tops,  with  garments 
huddled  on  in  haste.  Next  come  the  men,  caleeoon  in 
hand,  clustering  here  and  there  around  a  blaze  of  weeds— 
the  young  indolently  shouldering  their  great  spades,  and 
lounging  off  to  their  tasks.  Before  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  are  seen  darting  up  the  sky,  a  huge  bellowing  and 
bleating  makes  itself  heard,  and  from  a  score  or  two  of 
black  yawning  portals  out  rush  hundreds  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  ba>ed  by  several  dozen  of 
large  fierce  dogs,  and  belaboured  by  a  score  of  stout  young 
fellows  with  sticks  and  clubs,  dashing,  jostling,  curvetting, 
and  thundering  through  the  narrow  lanes,  almost  over- 
turning the  little  dwellings  in  their  course,  while  the  shouts 
of  their  drivers  add  to  the  direful  din.  In  a  few  minutes 
tlie  rush  has  passed  the  gates,  and  all  the  environs  of  the 
village  are  seen  covered  with  its  live  stock  of  all  descrip- 
tions, streaming  in  every  direction  to  their  tasks  and 
grazing-grounds.  The  elders  take  their  post  by  the  gate, 
gazing  on  the  departing  youngsters,  and  waiting  for  the 
early  beams  of  the  sun  to  warm  their  stiffened  limbs ;  but 
still  the  continued  yells  of  the  old  ladies  and  the  screams 
and  uproar  of  the  children,  mingled  with  the  vigorous  re- 
monstrances of  their  mothers,  sufficiently  testify  that  all 
within  the  walls  has  not  yet  subsided  into  the  quiet  routine 
of  the  day^  and  i^  is  not  for  some  time  that  the  cessation 
of  the  clamour  gives  token  that  the  village  is  reduced  to 
its  ordinary  state  of  tranquillity. — British  and  Foreign 
Review. 


As  the  sword  of  the  best-tempered  metal  is  most  flexible, 
so  the  truly  generous  are  most  nliaut.  «.tk!l<»>M\»wa^*'>».^CMa51 
behavioux  to  tbe^x  ml«t\!Qii«%'----c^V^^'^ 
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POPULAR  ERRORS  AND  SUPBilSannON& 

No.  V. 

TAUSHANt^    kc 

Trb  supentitioos  belief  in  the  virtues  of  Talismans, 
Amulets,  kc.,  vhich  once  prevailed  to  so  great  an 
extent,  and  which  was  maintained  as  much  by  inter- 
ested knaves,  as  by  the  ignorance  of  their  dupes,  has 
greatly  declined,  though  it  is  not  extinct.  The  mental 
enlightenment  which  invariably  follows  the  spread  of 
our  pure  Protestant  faith,  has,  however,  almost  wholly 
dispersed  the  mists  of  ignorance,  in  which  such  super- 
stitions continued  to  linger,  and  among  us,  the  very 
existence  of  such' errors  has  already  Income  matter 
of  curiosity.' 

The  word  TaUtman,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  means, 
literally,  Jigure.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  image,  or  figure,  of 
some  object  deemed  sacred,  or  otherwise  appropriate, 
carved  on  wood,  stone,  leather,  metal,  or  other  sub- 
stance, and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
protecting  the  owner  or  wearer,  from  danger,  disease, 
or  evil  influenc«^  The  Egyptians  used  images  of  their 
gods,  and  sacred  animals,  as  the  ibis,  the  scarabseus.*, 
&c. ;  the  Greeks,. litUe  tablets  inscribed  with  Ephe- 
sian  words )  the  Romans  had  various  idols  and  eccen- 
tric figures,  which  they  usually  wore  suspended  round 
the  neck  by  chains;  and  the  Turks  and  Arabians, 
to  the  present  day,  make  use  of  sentences  from  the 
Koran.  From  the  time  of  the  middle  ages  down- 
wards; the  Roman  Catholics  have  had  their  relics, 
consecrated  candles,  &c. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  the  searabesos,  (ntys  Moufet,) 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  believed,  if 
we  eottld  not  put  faith  in  what  Pliny  says,  inasmuch  as 
a  scarabiBtts  earved  on  an  emerald  is  a  certain  remedy 
against  all  poisons,  nor  is  it  loss  efficacious  than  the  herb 
moly\  which' Mercury  once  gave  to  Ulysses*'  'Nor  is  it 
only  available  against  these,  but  it  is  of  infinite  service 
when  worn  in  a  nng,  when  any  one  wishes  to  obtain  audi* 
snoe  of  a  king*  or  to  ask  a  favour  ef  a  great  man. 

In  some  of  the  lltohammedan  and  pagan  nations,  the 
people  still  consider  the  art  of  Writing  as  nearly  allied 
to  magic,  and  with  them  a  scrap  of  paper  with  a  few 
words  written  upon  it,  is  an  excellent  charm  or 
nmulet.  Our  intrepid,  but  unfortunate  fellow-coun- 
tryman, Mungo  Park,  availed  himself  of  this  belief, 
when  in  a  situation  of  great  distress  from  iatigue  and 
hunger,  during  his  travels  iii  Africa.  A. Negro,  at 
whose  house  he  lodged,  applied  to'  him  for  a  charm 
jpf  this  sort.  The  man  had  been  a  slave  to  a  Moor, 
mnd  had  embraced  Mohammedanism,  but  afterwairds 
Tetmmed  to  hit  own  country,  where  he  acted  as  a 
Jbnerchant;  %ul,  says  Paric,-T- . 

His  knowledge  of  the  world  had  not  lessened  that  su- 
perstitious oonnoence  in  saphies^  or  charms,  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  his  earlier  years;  for  when  he  heard!  was  a 
Christian,  be  immediately  thought  of  procuring  a  saphie, 
and  lor  this  purpose  brought  out  his  walba,  or  writing- 
board,  assuring^  me  he  would  dress  me  a  supper  of  nee  if 
I  would  write  htm  a  saphie  to  protect  him  from  wicked  men. 
The  proi>o»al  was  of  too  great  oonsequenee  to  me  to  be  re- 
fiised ;  I  therefore  wrote  the  board  full  from  top  to  bottom 
on  both  sides,  and  my  landlord;  to  be  certain  of  having  the 
whole  force  of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the  board 
into  a  calabash  with  a  little  water,  and  having  said  a  few. 
prayers  over  it,  drunk  this  powerful  draught ;  after  which, 
test  a  single  word  should  escape,  he  lickdl  the  board  until 
it  was  quite  dry. 

A  saphje  writer  was  a  man  of  too  ereat  consequence  to 
be  long  concealed :  the  important  information  was  carried 
to  the  aooiy,  who  sent  his' son  with  half  a  sheet  of  writing- 
paper,'  desiring  ine  to  wHte  him'  a  naphula  saphie,  (a  charm 
to  procure  wealth.)  He  brought  me  as -a  present  some 
meat  and  milk;  and  when  1  had  finished  the  saphie,  and. 
read  it  to  him  with  an  audible  voice,  he  seemed  highly 
sati.sRed  with  hia  bargain,  and  promised  to  brmg  me  in  the 
morning  some  milk  for  my  breakfast. 

*  See  Saturday  Magatmt,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  58 


.  Figs.  1  and  2,  are  Roman  Talism^s,  of  liuWI|t ; 
such  as  were  also  used  as  ofcnn^  tp  tne  kflathea 
deities,  and  were 
hung  upon  their 
statues  and  altars 
in  token  of  some 
extraordinary  cure 
performed  on  the 
portion  of  the  body  ^ 
represented.  A 
practice  closely  al- 
lied to  this  exists  at 
the  present  day,  in 
many  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cha- 
pels of  the  Conti- 
nent, where  statues  and  pictures  of  the  saints  Bxt  fre- 
quently  hung  round  with  pointings,  representing  in  a 

Fig.  2. 


disgusting  manner,  diseases  which  are  pretended  to 
have  been  miraculously  cured. 

In  the  middle  ages,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  beUef  of  nume- 
rous charms  and  talismans 
to  protect  from  disease  and 
accident,  many  of  which  were 
perfectly  impious,  some  sin* 
gular .  figures  were  con- 
structed for  the  .  strangest 
purposes ;  one,  for  instance, 
the  Hand  of  Glory,  (fig.  3,) 
as  it  was  called,  was  supposed 
to  be  a  sure  protection  to 
ripbbers  when  committing 
their  crimes ;  it '  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

The  Hand  of  Glory  possesses 
much  more  dangerous  proper- 
ties, if  it  be  true  that  robbers 
avail  themselves  of  its  power  to 
cause  sleep  to  overcome  all  the 
inmates  of  a  house,  that  they 
may  be  enabled'  to  plunder  witn 
impunity.  This  is  efected  hj 
holding  the  charm  over  eacn 
person.  This  talisman  is  the 
fiand  of  a  robber  executed  for  his  crime ;  the  blood  is  to  be 
first  extracted,  and  then  it  is  to  be  prepared  with  saltpetre 
and  pepper,  and  dried*  in  the  sun ;  when  perfectly  dry.  it  is 
used  as  a  candlestick,  in  which  a  candle  is  plao^,  formed 
of  the  fat  of  the  culprit,  white  wax,  and  sesame  seed. 

The  belief  in  moat  of  these  strange  and  ridiculous 
errors  existed  much  longer  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  done,  from  the  artificial  importance  with  whicli 
they  were  clothed,  in  consequence  of  the  soltMnn 
endeavours  of  some  learned  writers  to  reason  upon 
their  properties,  instead  of  treating  the  subjert  x^  it 
the  contempt  it'  deserved. 

LONDON: 
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EAST  INDIA  STATIONS.    Ho-  IX 
DsLBi.    Part  L 

Thers  is  no  place  in  British  India  which  the  Intel' 
lectual  traveller  approaches  with  feelings  more  strongly 
excited,  than  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Moghul  empfife. 
The  prond  towers  of  Delhi,  with  its  venerable  relies 
of  Hindoo  architecture,  its  splendid  monuments  of 
Moslem  power,  and  its  striking  indications  of  Chris- 
tian supremacy,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with 
sensations  of  mingled  awey  Wonder/  sdcI  deKgUt.- 

This  justly-eelebmied  dif,  Wbleli  to  Ki  dnt€  ihh 
capital  of  the  province  tif  ih^  Mttus  mm^,  mA  ih^ 
seat  of  goternment  to  the  Uiik  irblcfa  tiitiff  ftttti^§ 
of  the  Moghtil  dominion  in  tnAlAi  is  sitiiated  tm  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  JntntiA,  SdO  Miles  from 
AllUhKbfld;  The  <ifificial  title  d  ihe  thf,  MA  itideed 
thdi  by  which  it  is  known  KtnMigsi  the  tfKiff es,  ii 
Shrfhjeh<*tt-poor,  or  "  City  of  tie  kitfg  of  iUe  World  j" 
but  i«e  nume  6f  Delhi  is  alwayi  Used  in  cMfHt^niim, 
and  ih  «tei^  writing  bttt  those  which  kta  iMrtfediately 
offeted  fo  the  Htnperor's  eye.  On  a  pofti^  of  ihe 
grotitid  i^ieh  lies  westward  of  the  modern  city,  and 
whi^fa  is  ijcrw  eovered  with  ruins.  Once  sio<ja  the 
exteiiii^e  Hindoo  capital  of  Indraput.  'The  spot 
afteHTUfdi  heeKme  the  site  of  old  Delhi,  as  founded 
by  ihH  Ptttttfi,  kings.  The  t)resent  city^  which  owes 
its  df^giti  itf  the  emperor  Shab  Jehan,  occapies  a  more 
advMiktgeotis  situation.  When  first  founded,  many 
of  ilkj  inhilbitants  were  removed  thither  front  the 
old  eiiy^  Htfd  these  were  followed  by  others,  attracted 
by  the  d^tt  of  being  near  the  pallice  and  the  principal 
markets  I  and  as,  duriog  the  Maharatta  government, 
thei'e  #iits  no  safety  without  the  walls,  old  Delhi  was 
sooh  entirely  iibandoned. 

fht!  hiddern  capital  of  the  Moslem  kings  stands  in 
th^  Cetitfe  df  a  sandy  plain,  surrounded  on  every  side 
with  the  iliins  of  old  Delhi,  which  form  a  very  curious 
corttHist  with  the  new  suburb,  the  villas  belonging  to 
thd  Mttrope^ns  attached  to  the  residency,  and  with 
thd  tfiHiidhments  lately  erected  for  three  regiments  of 
teepttfa,  "The  inhabited  part  of  it,"  says  Bishop 
Heber,  '*  fbr  the  ruins  extend  over  a  surface  as  large 
as  LdiidOn,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  is  about 
seveii  hiites  in  circuit.'*  It  is  seated  on  a  rocky 
rarige  of  hills,  is  enclosed  by  a  splendid  rampart  of 
red  gfiMltej  and  entered  by  gateways  the  most  mag- 
nific'ezit  wliich  the  world  can  boast.  The  walls  were 
fortHerif  so  lofty  as  to  conceal  all  save  the  highest 
towentfi  but  these  dead  blanks,  with  their  flanking 
turrets,  like  the  eyries  of  the  eagle,  high  in  air,  have 
bceti  esti^hiitiged  for  low  ramparts  strengthened  by 
ma^ve  bastions.  The  view  of  the  outside  is  splen- 
did i  ditihtA  and  mosques,  cupolas  and  minarets,  and 
abo^fe  till,  the  imperial  palace,  a  very  high  and  ex- 
tensive cltister  Of  Gothic  towers  and  battlements, 
froWtiitig  likfc  a  mountain  of  red  granite,  and  the 
Jumh^  MtlS|eed,  the  largest  and  handsomest  place 
of  ]Mlll^#hlthdn  worship  in  India,  appear  in  the  midst 
of  gt^ves  Of  clustering  trees  so  thickly  planted,  that 
the  bhlldihgs  in  general  being  also  chiefly  composed 
of  r(kl  j|rahlte,  inlaid  in  their  more  ornamental  part* 
with  While  tnttrble,  have  been  compared,  in  oriental 
imafjeijr,  to  rocks  of  pearls  and  rubies,  rising  from 
an  (^terilld  sen.  Ih  approaching  the  city  from  the 
east  bfith^tt  of  the  Jnmna,  the  prospeet  realizes  all 
that  the  iitidgindtidii  has  pictured  Of  Eastern  magnifl- 
cence :  motqoei  iind  iiiinarets  glittering  ih  the  sun, 
some  garhlhdi^  with  Wild,  creepers,  others  arrayed  in 
all  the  liomp  df  idldj  the  exterior  of  the  cupolas 
being  eoverOl  %^ltB  btiUiilflt  iiietal ;  iltid  f^ota  Mcmnt 
Mejnoon,  over  which  a  fine  road  now  passes,  the 
shining  waters  of  the  Jonma  gleaming  in  tiie  distance. 


histdsling  Sehmgurh,  and  disappearing  behind  the 
halls  of  the  |>eacock  throne,  the  palace  oT  the  em- 
perors, add  another  beautiful  feature  to  the  scene. 

The  Chandery  Choke,  or  principal  street,  is  wide 
ftnd  handsome; — one  of  the  broadest  avenues  to  be 
fotfnd  in  an  Indian  city.  The  houses  are  of  various 
^yies  of  architecture,  partaking  occasionally  of  the 
{prevailing  fashions  of  the  West  ^  Grecian  piazzas, 
porticoes  and  pediments,  are  not  unfrequently  found 
fronting  the  dwellings  of  the  Moslem  or  Hindoo. 

The  shops  are  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  European 
lirodticts  and  tnantifactttres,  and  many  of  them 
display  8i|n-boiirdS|  on  which  the  names  atd  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants  are  emblazoned  in  Komaa 
ehiiracterif, — d  novel  circumstance  in  a  native  city. 
*tht  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  white- washed ; 
dnd  ihe  gaiety  of  their  appearance  is  heightened  by 
the  carpets  and  shawls,  strips  of  cloth  of  every  hue, 
scarfs  and  colonred  veils,  which  are  hung  out  over 
the  v^andah,  or  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  air. 

The  crowd  of  an  Indian  city,  always  picturesque, 
is  here  paHicularly  rich  in  showy  figures  of  men  and 
animals :  elephants,  camels,  ahd  horses,  gaily  capari- 
soned, parade  through  the  streets,  jingling  their  silver 
ornaments,  and  the  many-coloured  tufts  and  fringes 
with  which  they  are  adorned ;  the  suvoarree  of  a  great 
personage,  sweeping  along   the   highways,   forms  a 
striking  spectacle,  when  it  can  be  viewed  securely 
frorti   some  safe  coirner,  or  from  the  back  of  a  tall 
elephilht.      The   general  appearance   is  magnificent^ 
though  to  enter  into  details  might  destroy  the  illusion  j 
for,  mingled  with  mounted  retainers,  richly  clothed, 
arid  armed  with  glittering  helmets,  polished  spears, 
and  shields  knobbed  with    silver,   crowds   of    wild- 
looking,   half-clad  wretches  on  foot  are  to  be  seen, 
increasing  the   tumult  and   the   dust,   and   adding, 
indeed,  to  the  number  of  the  retinue,  but  nothing  to 
the  splendour  of  the  cavalcade.     No  great  man, — 
Delhi  is  full  of  personages  of  pretension, — ever  passes 
along  in  state,  without  having  his  titles  shouted  out 
by  the  stentorian  Itings  of  some  of  his  followers.     The 
cries  of  the  venders  of  different  articles  of  food,  the 
discordant  songs  of  itinerant  musicians,  screamed  out 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  torn- torn,  with  an  occa- 
sional bass  volunteered  by  a  chetah,  grumbling  out  in 
a  sharp  roar  his  annoyance  at  being  hawked  about  the 
streets  for  sale,  with  the  shrill  distressful  cry  of  the 
camel,  the  trumpetings  of  the  elephants,  the  neighing 
of  horses,  and  the   grumbling   of   cart-wheels,    are 
sounds  which  assail  the  ear  from  sunrise  until  sunset, 
in  the  streets  of  Delhi.     The  multitude  of  equipages 
is  exceedingly  great,  and  more  diversified,  perhaps, 
than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.     English 
carriages  altered  to  suit  the  climate,  and  the  peculiar 
taste  of  the  possessor,  are  mingled  with  the  palanquins 
and  bullock- carts,  open  and  covered,  the  chairs,  and 
the  cage-like  and  lantern- like  conveyances  of  native 
construction.     The  chetahs  and  hunting-leopards  are 
led  hooded  through  the  streets ;  birds  in  cages,  Persian 
cats,  and  Persian  greyhounds,  are  also  exposed  in  the 
streets  for  sale,  under  the  superintendence  of  those 
fine,  tall,  splendid -looking  men,  who  bring  all  kinds 
of  merchandise  from  Cashmere,  Persia,  and  Thibet^ 
to  the  cities  of  Hindostan, — an  almost  gigantic  race, 
bearing  a  noble  aspect  in  spite  of  the  squalidness  of 
their   attire,    and   having   dark,    clear   complexions, 
i^ithout  a  tinge  of  swarthiness.      Beggars  in   abun- 
dance infest  the  street,  and  in  addition  to  the  multi- 
tudes brought  together  by  business,  there  are  numerous 
groups  of  lazy,  idle  Mussulmans,  gaudily  decked  out 
ill  iiauiititig  eolotirs; 

Such  are  some  few  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Chandery  Choke,  which  abounds  in  hardware. 
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eloth  pSSn,  and  pastry-cooks'  shops  \  tbe  bosiiiess,  as 
asual,  carried  on  in  the  opep  air,  with  all  the  chaffering, 
naggling,  and  noise,  common  to  Asiatic  dealings. 

By  a  very  little  attention  to  order  and  comfort,  the 
Cbandery  Choke  might  l?e  rendered  op/e  of  the  mo^t 
delightful  walks  in  the  world ;  for,  by  means  of  tbfi 
famous  canal  of  Delhi,  which,  shaded  by  fine  trees, 
runs  down  the  centre,  nothing  could  be  more  easy 
than  to  ajlay  the  clouds  of  dust,  at  present  sp 
intiDlerable^  by  k/^eping  the  avenues  on  either  sijde  well 
watered. 

This  canal  was  originally  the  work  of  Feroze  Shah; 
and/ independent  of  the  use  above  proposed  for  it, 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  the  inhabitants 
of  Delhi  enjoy,  since  it  affords  the  qnly  supply  of 
wholesoipe  water  which  they  possess.  Sharing  the 
fate  of  the  Patau  empire,  it  became  neglected,  and 
was  at  length  choked  up,  and  remained  in  this  state 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  canal  was 
re-opened  by  All  Merdan  Khan,  a  Persian  nobleman 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jeban,  but 
was  again  dried  up,  and  was  useless,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  government ;  which,  anxious  to 
display  its  paternal  care,  and  wishing  to  confer  a  solid 
and  lasting  benefit  upon  the  people  of  the  city,  deter- 
mined upon  repairing  the  splendid  work.  It  is  con- 
ducted from  the  Jumna,  immediately  on  leaving  its 
mountains^  and  whilst  its  stream  is  yet  pure  and 
wholesome,  for  a  distance  of  120  miles.  The  Jumna 
itself,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  has  quite  the 
contrary  of  a  fertilising  character.  In  this  part  of  its 
course,  it  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  natron,  ex- 
tensive beds  of  which  here  abound,  that  its  waters, 
which  during  the  rains  overflow  the  country  to  a  wide 
extent,  destroy,  instead  of,  like  the  Ganges,  promoting 
vegetation;  and  the  whole  space  between  the  high 
banks  apd  the  stream  of  the  river,  when  in  a  low 
Btate^  is  a  loose  and  perfectly  barren  sand,  like  that  of 
the  9ea-shore.  But  the  waters  of  the  canal,  on  the 
contrary,  confer  fertility  on  a  very  large  extent  of 
country  near  its  banks ;  (tad  it  is  absolutely  the  sole 
source  of  vegetation  to  the  gardens  of  Delhi,  beside 
furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  a  drinkable  water. 

An  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  as  the  restora- 
tion of  this  noble  work  by  the  British  governroent, 
necessarily  occupied  a  considerable  period;    indeed, 
it  required  three  years  of  unremitting  labour  to  com- 
plete it,  and  the  expense  was  enormous.     At  length, 
however,  in  1820,  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
tharles   Metcalfe,  the  whole  was  finished.     All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  a  tumult  of  joy,  went  out 
to  greet  the  approaching  waters,  with  shouU  of  grati- 
tude to  the  government  which  gave  the  long-desired 
blessing;  and  casting  garlands  of  flowers,  ghee-oil, 
and  spices,  into  the  stream,  refreshing  their  eyes,  and 
giving  such  welcome  promises  of  fertility  and  abund- 
ance.    Fortunately,  the  present  rulers  of  India  are 
persevering  as  well  as  enterprising ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  canal  again  became  dry,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  channel  of  the  Jumna, 
whose  waters,  flowing  through  another  passage,  no 
longer  afforded  the  customary  supply.    The  inhabit- 
anta  of  Delhi  had  imprudently  neglected  the  wells, 
which,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  had 
furnished  them,  though  inadequately,  with  the  pre- 
cious element:    the  expense  of  obtaining  water  for 
domestic  purposes  was  heavy,  and  to  many  almost 
ruinous ;  the  gardens  became  deserts,  and  the  failure 
of  the  rains  increased  the  distress.     The  sufferings 
thus  occasioned  were,  however,  not  of  long  duration ; 
as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  the  engineer-officer,  who 
had  charge  of  the  canal,  repaired  the  mischief,  and  a 
second  Jubilee  toe*  place,  attended  by  similar  festivals 


and  aimilar  tbanksgivipgs,  tfaan  whiofa  nothing  could 

have  been  more  gratifying  to  the  English  inhabitants 
of  the  imperial  city. 

H^lf-way  along  the  Qiandery  Choke,  which  has 
been  just  described*  apd  nearly  opposite  to  anotheir 
great  street  with  a  similar  branch  of  the  canal,  which 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  stands  the  Imperial 
Palace,  built  by  tbe  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  surrounded 
on  this  side  by  a  wall  of  about  sixty  feet  in  height, 
embattled  apd  machicol^ted,  with  small  ^ound  towers^ 
and  two  magi^ificent  gateways,  each  defended  by  an 
outer  barbican  of  the  same  construction,  though  of 
less  height.  The  whole  is  of  red  granite,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  ^  wide  moat. 

It  is  a  place  (says  Bishop  Heber)  of  no  strength,  the  walls 
being  only  calculated  for  bows  and  arrows,  or  musquetry; 
but  as  a  kingly  residence,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  I 
have  seen.  It  far  surpasses  the  Kremlin,  but  I  do  not 
think  that,  except  in  the  durability  of  its  materials,  it  equals 
Windsor. 

The  court  of  Delhi,  notwithstanding  the  diminished 
influence  of  her  princes,  is  still  a  place  of  considerable 
political  intrigue,  and  is  constantly  resorted  to  by  the 
numerous  native  tributaries  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, who  have  alwG^ys  points  of  great  importance  to 
themselves  to  settle.  By  strangers  visiting  Delhi,  a 
presentation  at  the  court  of  the  fallen  monarch  19 
generally  desired.  The  account  giveu  by  Bishop 
Heber  of  his  reception  by  the  then  reigning  prince  in 
IS'24,  is  so  fully  descriptive  both  of  the  palace  and 
of  the  curious  ceremonies  to  which  he  was  willing, 
from  a  laudable  spirit  of  conciliation,  to  subn^it,  on 
the  occasion,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  generally 
interesting. 

Tbe  first  direct  connexion  between  the  English  and  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  began  under  Lord  Clive«  government, 
when.  Shah  Aulum.  father  gf  the  present  Acbar  Shah, 
voluntarily,  and  without  any  stipulations,  threw  himself 
under  our  protection,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  bis 
pergonal  liberty  from  the  dissensions  of  his  own  subjects 
^nd  the  violence  of  the  Mabarattas.  He  was  received  and 
treated  in  all  respects  as  a  sovereign ;  had  a  residence 
assigned  to  bim,  with  a  large  revenue  of  twenty-sis^  lacs  a 
year;  and  this  was,  in  fa^t,  the  OJily  part  of  his  life  which 
can  be  regarded  as  splendid  or  prosperous.  In  his  anxiety 
to  return  to  Delhi,  he,  in  after-years,  forfeited  all  these 
advantages,  and  threw  himself  into  the  power  of  tbe 
Mabarattas,  who,  about  a  twelvemonth  before,  had  gained 
possession  of  that  city,  and  who  were  our  inveterate  ene- 
mies. By  these  new  friends  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
Ghoolam  Khadir,  the  Ruhilla,  who  a  few  years  afterwa/da 
captured  Delhi,  put  out  his  eyes,  threw  him  into  a  dungeon, 
and  murdered  all  the  members  of  his  family  who  could  be 
found.  His  own  life  would  probably  have  sunk  under  his 
misery,  had  not  Ghoolam  Kbadir  been  defeated  and  put  to 
death  by  Smdia,  assisted  by  French  otticer^  and  troops, 
who  now,  ip  his  turn,  obtained  possession  of  his  person* 
His  condition  was,  however,  very  little  improved.  He  was, 
indeed,  suffered  to  live  in  his  palace,  and  his  surviving 
family  re-a^isembled  around  him ;  but  he  and  they  were 
treated  with  exceeding  neglect,  and  literally,  almost 
starved.  It  was  during  this  period,  that  most  of  the  mar- 
ble and  inlaid  ornamenU  of  the  palace  were  mutilated, 
being  actually  sold  tp  buy  bread  for  himself  and  his  chil* 

In  this  miserable  state  be  was  found  by  Lord  Lake,  who 
restored  him  to  the  sort  of  decent  dependence  which  his 
son  now  enjoys:  addressing  him  on  all  occasions  in  the 
style  of  a  sovereign,— acknowledging  tbe  Enalish  govern* 
meat  his  fidoi,  or  feudatory,— and  placing  him,  in  fact,  in 
every  respect  but  revenue,  where  Lord  Clive  had  placed 
him  before.  His  revenue  was  fixed  at  ten  lacs  a  year, 
which  was  afterwardf  increased  to  twelve,  and  by  Lord 
Hastings,  to  fifteen,  a  large  sura.  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
Mr.  Elliott  paid  him  every  respect,  and  showed  him  every 
kindness  in  his  power.  I  was  glad,  also,  that  I  did  POt 
omit  to  visit  him,  since,  independently  of  the  intewst  which 
I  have  felt  in  seeing  the  ruin  of  a  mighty  stook,  Mc.  Biiiott 
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■ayt»  that  the  emperor  'had  frequently  inquired  whether 
"ifae  bishop  meant  to  paM  him*  by. 

The  8  lift  of  Deoembefi  was  Hxed  for  my  presentation  to 
Ihe  emperor,  which  was  appointed  for  half*  past  eight  in 
]iioining«  Mr.  Lushington  and  Captain  Wade  also  took 
the  same  opportunity-  At  eight  I  went*  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Elliott,  (the  English  resident  at  Delhi,)  with  nearly  the 
tame  formalities  as  at  Lucknow,  except  that  we  were  on 
elephants,  instead  of  in  palanquins,  and  that  the  nrocession 
was«  perhaps,  less  splendid,  and  the  beggars  both  less  nu- 
merous, and  far  less  vociferous  and  importunate.  We  were 
received  with  presented  arms  by  the  troops  of  the  palace, 
drawn  up  within  the  barbican,  and  proceeded,  still  on  our 
•lepbants,  through  the  noblest  gateway  and  vestibule  which 
I  ever  saw.  .  It  consists,  not  merely  of  a  splendid  Gothic 
arch  in  the  centre  of  the  great  sate-tower,  but  after  that,  of 
a  long  vaulted  aisle,  like  Uiat  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  a 
•mall,  open,  octagonal  court  in  the  centre,  all  of  granite, 
and  all  finely  carved  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  and 
with  flowers*  This  ended  in  a  ruinous  and  exceedingly 
dirty  stable-yard!  where  we  were  received  by  Captain 
Grant,  as  the  MoghuVs  officer  on  guard,  and  by  a  number 
of  elderly  men  with  large  gold-beaded  canes,  the  usual 
ensign  of  office  here,  and  one  which  Mr.  Elliott  always 
carried. 

We  were  now  told  to  dismount  and  proceed  on  foot, 
a  task  which  the  late  rain  made  very  inconvenient  to  my 
gown  and  cassock.  After  this  we  passed  another  richly- 
earved,  but  ruinous  and  dirty  gateway,  where  our  guides 
withdrawing  a  canvass  screen,  called  out,  in  a  sort  of  harsh 
chant, '  Lo,  the  ornament  of  the  world  1  Lo  the  asylum  of 
the  nations !  King  of  kings  1  The  Emperor  Acbar  Shah  I 
Just,  fortunate,  victorious  1  We  saw,  in  fact,  a  very  hand- 
lone  and  striking  courtt,  with  low  but  ricbly<om«Dented 
VttildiDgs;  opposite  l»us  was  a  beautiful  open  pavilion  of 
whita  marble,  richly  carved,  flanked  by  rDse<»bushes  and 
fountains,  and  some  tapestry,  and  striped  curtains  hanging 
in  iestoons  about  it,  within  which  was  a  crowd  of  people, 
and  the  poor  old  descendant  of  IVmerlane  seated  in  the 
mideC  of  them.  Mr.  Elliott  here  bowed  three  times  very 
hnff  in  which  we  followed  his  example*  This  ceremony 
waa  repeated  twioe  aa  we  advanced  up  the  steps  of  the 
pavilion,  the  herald^  each  time  repeatingthe  same  expres- 
sions about  their  masters  greatness.  We  then  stood  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  throne,  which  is  of  marble, 
richly  ornamented  with  gilding,  and  raised  on  two  or  three 
•teps.  Mr.  Elliott  then  stepped  fbrward,  and,  with  joined 
taandb,  in  the  usu^  Eastern  Ibehion,  in  a  low  voice,  an- 
Qouneed  to  the  empemr  who  I  was.  I  then  advanced, 
bowed  three  times  agatn,  and  offered  a  nussur  of  flfty-one 

fold  xnohurs  in  an  embnrideied  purse,  laid  on  my  hand- 
erchief,  in  the  way  practised  by  the  Boboos,  in  Calcutta. 
This  was  received  and  laid  on  one  side,  and  I  remained 
atanding  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the  usual  court-questions 
rtopeoting  my  health,  my  travels,  when  I  left  Calcutta,  &c., 
weretsked,  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  old 
king  more  plainly.  He  has  a  pale,  thin,  but  handsome 
face,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  long  white  beard.  His 
complexion  is  little,  if  at  all,  darker  than  that  of  an  Euro- 
pean. His  hands  and  face  were  all  I  saw  of  him ;  for  the 
morning  being  cold,  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  shawls,  that 
h*  remmded  me  extremely  of  the  Druid*s  head  on  a  Welsh 
fadf^nny.  I  then  stepped  back  to  my  former  place,  and 
ittuned  again  with  five  more  mohural  to  make  my  offering 
to  the  heir  apparent,  who  stood  at  his  father  s  left  hand,  the 
right  being  occupied  by  the  resident.  Next,  my  two 
companions  were  ntroduced  with  nearly  the  same  forms, 
except  that  their  offerings  were  less,  and  that  the  emperor 
did  not  speak  to  tiiem. 

The  emperor  theh  beckoned  to  me  to  oome  forward,  and 
lIViBttiott  trtd  me  to  take  off  my  hat,  which  bad  till  now 
rtmailMd  on  my  head;  on  which  the  emperor  tied  a  flimsy 
turban  of  brocade  round  my  head  with  his  own  hands,  for 
which,  however,  I  paid  four  gold  mohun  more.  We  were 
then  directed  to  retire  to  receive  the  *'  Khel&ts"  (honorary 
dresses,)  which  the  bounty  of  the  '*  Asylum  of  the  World'* 
iMd  provided  fbr  us.  I  was  accordingly  token  into  a  small 
pinte  room*  wh«w  my  servants  put  the  dresses  on  me 
in^nad  of  -my  gown.  I  now  again  came  forward,  and 
•pBred  my  third  present  to  the  emperor,  being  a  copy  of 

'•  Lord  Ainlierft;  in  the  comse  of  hit  proneas  throngh  the  Upper 
P^viacei,  paid,  thaemperor  a  visit  in  due  fonn,  and  afterwuds  re- 
ceived a  visit  Irom  the  emperor  in  fail  sute. 

t  About  the  «»  of  that  at  All  Seals  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
tfie  Wiba^  WIS  a  fiUew. 


the  Arabic  Bible,  and  the  Hindostanee  Cpmmon  Prayei 
Book,  handsomely  bbund'  in  blue  Velviet'  ^^d  with  gold, 
and  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  brocade.  He  thefk-moMfMSfd 
me  to  stop,  and  put  a  string  of  pearls  round  luy  neck^  ax^d 
two  glittering,  but  not  costly  ornaments,  in  the  front  of  my 
turban,  for  which  I  again  offered  five  mohurs.  It  was. 
lastly,  announced  that  a  horse  was  waiting  for  my  accept- 
ance, at  which  fresh  insUnoe  of  imperial  nunSficeitoe, 
the  heralds  again  made  a  proclamation  of  laifresm  and 'I 
again  paid  five  mohurs.  It  ended  in  my  taking  M  Ume 
with  three  times  three  salams,  making  up,  I  think*  the  sum 
of  threescore,  and  I  retired  with  Mr.  Elliott  to  my  ikessing- 
room,  whence  I  sent  to  her  majesty,  the  queen,  a  present 
of  five  mohurs  more. 

Whilst  in  the  small  apartment,  I  was  struck  with  its 
beautifhl  ornaments.  It  was  entirely  lined  with  while 
marble,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  leaves  of  green  porphyry ; 
the  flowers  were  of  the  best  Italian  stvle  of  workmanship, 
and  evidently  the  labour  of  an  artist  of  that  country.  A&f 
however,  was  dirty,  desolate,  and  forlorn.  Half  the  flowers 
and  leaves  had  been  picked  out,  or  otherwise  defaced,  ai^d 
the  doon  and  windows  were  in  a  stote  of  dilapidation, 
whilst  a  quantity  of  old  furniture  waa  pHed  in  one  corner, 
and  a  torn  hanging  of  fiided  topestry  hung  ever  en  arelk- 
way  which  led  to  the  intenor  apartments. 

We  then  went  to  the  hall  of  audianoe,  whioh*  from  the 
crowd  of  people,  and  the  necessity  of  attendinje  to  the  (brms 
I  had  to  go  throueh,  I  had  seen  but  imperfectly.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  pavilion  of  white  marble,  open  on  one  side  to 
the  court  of  the  palace,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  large  garden. 
Its  pillare  and  arehes  are  exquisitely  caived,  and  orna- 
mented with  gilt  and  inlaid  flowers,  and  inBcitptionaSn  the 
most  elaborete  Penian  character.  The  marble  fleoi^  where 
not  covered  by  carpets,  is  all  inlaid  in  the  same  beautiful 
manner  with  the  little  dressing-room. 

The  gardens,  which  we  next  visited,  are  not  large,  but, 
in  their  wav,  must  have  been  extremely  rich  and  beautifui. 
They  are  full  of  very  old  orange  and  fruit-trees,  with  ter- 
races and  parterres,  on  which  many  roee-busbes  were 
growinff,  and  even  now,  a  few  jonqnils  in  flo«rer.  A 
channel  of  white  marble  for  water,  with  little  fountain- 

Eipes  of  the  same  material,  carved  like  roses,  is  carried 
ere  and  there  amongst  the  parterres,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace  is  a  beautiful  octagonal  pavilion,  also  of  marble, 
lined  with  mosaic  flowen,  with  a  marble  fountain  in  its 
centre,  and  a  beautiful  bath  in  a  rBcesa  on  one  of  its  sides. 
The  windows  of  this  pavilion,  which  is  raised  to  dm  faeigbt 
of  the  city-wall,  command  a  kood  view  of  Delhi  and  im 
neighbourhood.  But  all  was,  when  we  saw  it,  dirty,  lonely; 
and  wretched;  the  bath  and  fountoin  dry,  the  inlaid  pave- 
ment hidden  with  lumber  and  gardenen*  sweepings,  and 
the  walls  stoined. 

We  were  then  token  to  the  private  mosque  of  the  palace, 
an  elegant  little  building,  also  of  white  marble,  and  exqui- 
sitely carved;  but  in  tM  same  state  of  negleot  and  dilan^ 
dation,  with  peepuls  allowed  to  spring  from  its  wsJUs,  the 
exterior  gilding  partially  torn  from  ito  dome,  and  some  of 
its  doors  coarsely  blocked  up  with  unplastered  brick  and 
mortor. 

We  went  lastly  to  the  "  Deewanee  afim,**  or  hall  of  pub- 
lic audience,  which  is  the  outer  court,  and  where  on  certain 
occasions  the  Great  Moghul  sat  in  state,  to  reoeive  the 
compliments  or  petitions  of  his  subyeoto.  This  also  is  a 
splendid  pavilion  of  marble,  not  unlike  the  other  hall  of 
audience  in  form,  but  considerably  larger,  and  open  on  three 
sides  only :  on  the  fourth  is  a  black  wall,  covered  with  the 
same  mosaic-work  of  flowers  and  leaves,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed; and  in  the  centre  a  throne  raised  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  a  small  plattorm  of  marble  m  front, 
where  the  visier  used  to  stand  to  band  up  petitions  to  his 
master.  Behind  this  throne  are  mosaic  paintings  of  bird% 
animals,  and  flowera,  and  in  the  centre,  a  smul  group  of 
figures;  Orpheus  playing  to  the  beasts.  This  hall  was  full 
of  lumber  of  all  descriptions,  broken  pidanquins,  and  empty 
boxes,  and  the  throne  so  covered  with  filth  that  its  orna- 
ments were  scaroely  discernible.  How  little  did  Shah  Js^n, 
the  founder  of  these  fine  buildings,  foresee  what  would  be 
the  foto  of  his  descendants,  or  what  his  own  would  be. 
*'  Vanity  of  vanities  !**  was  surely  never  written  in  more 
legible  characten  than  on  the  dilapidated  arcades  of 
Delhi! 

D.  I.  E. 

[From  Bishop  Hsssa's  Jcumal,  and  Miss  RoaaaTs'  SkMeku  ${ 
Hindonan ;  the  Encravinc  copied,  by  permiision,  ftom  MAifta 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 


RD«t!ATrt>lf,    tnii^rsally   extended   throoghont   the 
coqDtxititiity,  will  tend  to  disabuse  the  working  class 
of  people,  in  respect  of  a  notion  that  has  crept  into 
ihe  minds  of  our  mechanics,  and  is  gradually  pre- 
vailing, that  manual  labour  is  the  only  source  of 
wealtb}  that  it  is  at  present  very  inadequately  re- 
warded, owing  to  combinations  of  the  rich  against 
the  poor;  that  mere  mental  labour  is  comparatively 
worthless ;  that  property  or  wealth  ought  not  to  be 
accumulated  or  transmitted ;  that  to  take  interest  on 
monej  lent,  or  capital  employed,  is  unjust.     These 
are  notioDs  that  tend  strongly  toward  an  equal  division 
of  property,  and  the  right  of  the  poor  to  plunder 
the  rich.      The  mistaken  and  ignorant  people  who 
^ntertaSn  these  fallacies  as  truths,  will  learn  that  the 
institution  of  political  society  originated  in  the  pro- 
tection of  property^  and  this  has  ever  continued  to  be 
its  main  end  and  design;  that  equality  to-day  would 
be  inequality  to-morrow ;    that  labour  is  of  itself 
nearly  useless,  and  can  never  be  brought  into  action 
Irtit  try  means  of  wealth  or  capital ;  that  the  rich  are 
w  necessary  to  the  poor  as  the  poor  are  to  the  rich ; 
and  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  giving  Raphael  a 
little  higher  wages  per  day  than  lus  colour-grinder 
jeoeiv«d.      James  Watt    and    Robert    Fulton  were 
wortlft  more  to  society  than  five  hundred  thousand 
ordinary  men.     If  the  mechanics  should  seriously 
continue  to  press  such  silly  notions,  they  would  justly 
make  enemies  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  their 
reasonable  friends;  and  they  are  much  mistaken  if 
they  suppose  the  wealthy  wiU  not  find  the  means,  as 
weU  as  the  inclination,  to  defend  their  property  against 
the  attacks  of  ignorance  and  injustice. 
•    All  that  a  good  government  can  do  is,  to  give  to 
each  man  an  equal  chance  of  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge, and  to  throw  no  impediments  in  the  way  of 
industry  and  talent.    What  stimulus  would  there  be 
to  industry  and  frugality,  if  a  man  were  deprived  of 
the  nght  of  bequeathing  his  earnings  and  savings  to 
his  family?    What  regulation  of  wages  can  there  be 
in  practice,  but  the  voluntary  contract  of  the  hirer 
And  the  hired  ?     Labour  is  a  marketable  commodity, 
and,  like  other  things,  wages  are  regulated  by  com- 
petition^ and  demand,  and  supply. 

Nature,  and  the  unavoidable  circumstances  of 
•pdety,  have  created  inequalities  that  are  also  un- 
avoidable. Bach  of  us,  in  our  station,  therefore, 
mtuet  submit  patiently  to  that  which  cannot  be  avoided ; 
nor  would  the  poor  be  benefited  by  obtaining  full 
command  over  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  for  the  same 
qnanrels  would. ensue  about  distribution  the  week 
after,  that  would  take  place  at  the  hour  of  successful 
plunder.  We  declare  our  conviction  that  in  too 
many  cases  the  working  men  attempt  an  object  which 
no  single  exertion,  and  no  union,  however  formidable 
or  complete,  can  ever  accomplish.  They  attempt  to 
force  wages  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  could  be 
maintained,  with  reference  to  the  demand  for  the 
article  produced ;  and  if  they  succeed,  they  extinguieh 
^e  demand,  and  therefore  extinguish  the  power  of 
working  at  any  wages ; — they  drive  the  demand,  and 
therefore  the  supply,  into  new  channels ;  they  thrust 
out  capital  from  among  them  to  work  in  other  places, 
where  it  can  woric  with  freedom  or  security. 

Some  advocates  fur  the  "division  of  property** 
j^ve  wanted,  "  at  the  death  of  any  member  of  the 
fiommunity,  to  abolish  the  exclusive  claim  of  his 
widow  and  children,  and  divide  it  amongst  all  the 
members  of  society  just  arrived  at  an  adult  age.** 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that,  if  such  a 
diatritetion  were  to  take  place,  there  would  soon  be  no 
property  to  ^etrHmte*    There  is  nothing  new  under 


the  sun;  some  such  scheme  has  already  been  tried  an 
the  world  The  good  King  Arthur  gives  us  an  aeoGfunt 
of  it,  as  follows :—  .\' 

And  there  is  a  custom  amone  tne  Sstum,  that  #faeb 
there  is  a  man  dead,  he  Keth  within,  unburnt,  a  nobntb, 
amid  his  relations  and  fHends,  sometimes  two  months;  and 
the  king  and  principal  men  so  much  longer,  as  they  have 
more  wealth.  They  lie  above  the  earth  in  the  house,  and 
all  the  time  that  the  body  is  within,  there  shall  be  drink 
I  and  plays,  until  the  day  that  they  bum  them.  Then  the 
same  day  that  they  choose  to  bear  them  to  the  pile,  his 
property  that  remams  alter  this  drink  and  play,  is  divided 
mto  five  or  six  parts.  Thev  lay  these  along,  a  mile  apart, 
the  greatest  portion  iiom  the  town ;  then  another,  then  a 
third,  till  it  be  all  laid  at  one  mile  asunder;  and  the  least 
part  shall  be  nearest  to  the  town  where  the  dead  man  lieth. 
Then  shall  be  collected  all  the  men  that  have  the  swiftest 
horses  in  the  land,  for  the  way  of  five  miles  from  the  pro- 
perty. Then  run  they  altogether  fbr  the  property.  Tlien 
Cometh  the  man  that  hath  the  swiftest  horse  to  the  fbrlhest 
portion,  and  to  the  greatest,  and  so  on,  one  after  another, 
till  all  be  taken  away.  And  when  the  wealth  is  all  spent, 
then  they  bear  the  man  out  and  burn  him.  Most  fre* 
quently  all  his  wealth  is  spent  during  the  long  lying  of  the 
dead  man  within.  ^  ^^    a  ^ 

[Cooper's  Lecturet  upon  Politieal  Economy.'} 
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Botany  Bay,  that  dreaded  place,  celebrated  for  bctng 
the  landing-place  both  of  the  first  voyagers  and  ot 
expatriated  convicts,  lies  about  seven  miles  south  of 
Port  Jackson.  The  bay  itself  is  an  extensive  sheet  ot 
water,  in  many  parts  more  than  sevenmiles  wide  within 
the  headlands  j  George's  River,  and  one  or  two  lai^ 
creeks  from  the  southward,  flow  into  it.  As  a  harbour, 
it  neither  aflPords  sutfieient  shelter  from  the  winds,  nor 
secure  anchorage-ground.  It  abounds  with  shoals, 
and  shallow  waters ;  and  consequently,  in  rough  wea- 
ther, the  swell  upon  it  is  tremendous..  Its  headlanijia 
although  formed  of  bluff  rocks,  are  low  and  insigni*) 
ficant  in  appearance,  compared  with  tho«e  of  Port: 
Jackson.  A  sandy  beach  between  seven  and  eight, 
miles  in  length,  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  aforttg^ 
its  northern  side  forming  the  bay;  and  there  ir 
nothing  striking  either  in  the  appearance  of  thei 
scenery  or  vegetation  on  this  side,  which  ia  .particur. 
larly  worthy  of  notice.  Pelicans  are  often  seen  about 
the  mud-bflunka  on  the  aouth  side  of  this  bay  ingnair 
numbers. 

Of  late  years  a  new  and  excellent  road  has  been 
made  from  Sydney  to  Botany  Bay,  which  leaves  the 
South-head  road  somewhere  near  the  new  gaol  walL. 
The   intervening    ground    is   flat    and  very  sandy« 
abounding  with  green  swamps,  and  marshy  places 
covered  with  water.   'But  the  face  of  this  country  la 
daily  undergoing  great  changes   and  improvement.' 
A  great  portion  of  it  is  divided  into  allotments,  which 
are  soon  bought  at  a  reasonable,  and  sometimes  at  a 
high  price.     Neat  houses  and  cottars  have  alrea4y. 
been  erected,  and  building  is  still  making  rapid  {im- 
gress.     Garden  plots  are  fenced  in  in  every  direetjoai'^i 
and  the  land  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  eonsidered' 
from  its  ^apparent  sterility,  useless  and  unprofitable^/ 
is  now  become,  by  the  aid  of  human  industry,  pro-' 
ductive  and  valuable. 

In  all  warm  climates  it  has  been  considered  advia»i': 
able,  and,  indeed,  necessary,  to  have  the  bunal^r 
gpronud  as  far  from  a  great  town  as  it  canoonvenienHy*- 
be  possible.  Hence,  the  burial-ground  of  Sydney  ill  ^ 
situated  at  the  very  remote  end  of  the  town,  upon 
the  side  of  a  hill.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  • 
and  covered  with  tombstones  of  all  descriptions.  I|i 
the  Summer  season,  as  December.  January,  JB^hmasyA^ 
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and  Mwrob,  \vbicb  are  the  hottest  months  of  the  year 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  the    heat  in  Sydney  is 
Bometimes  very  great,  but  even  this  inconvenience  is 
in  a  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  cool  sea- 
breeze,  which  is  regularly  expected,  and  seldom  fails 
to  refresh  the  inhabitants  about  noon.     It  is  fre- 
quently very  hot,  even  at  six  o'clock  in  the  rooming, 
and  there  is  no  luxuriant  shade  of  trees  to  protect 
the  town  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.     Again, 
it  is  not  unnsual  to  have  a  succession  of  fine  weather, 
without  a  drop  of   rain,  for  six  months  and  more 
together,  so  that  the  heat  acting  upon  the  scorched 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  returned  with  redoubled 
strength  ;  still,  the  soil  being  dry,  it  does  not  exude 
any  unwholesome  vapours  and   fogs,  which  are  so 
destructive  to  health  in  hot  climates.     In  1826,  27, 
and  28,  there  had  been  a  continued  drought  through- 
out the  colony ;  nearly  the  whole  face  of  the  interior 
was  parched   up  and  dried  ;    the  waters   had   even 
deserted  the  mountain  rivulets,  cattle  had  suffered, 
and  the  colonists  drove  their  herds  and  sheep  further 
and  fiirther  in  search  of  pasture,  which  could  only  be 
found   in   deep   and   sheltered   valleys.     Scarcely   a 
cloud  was  seen  in  the  heavens  during  these  years,  to 
cheer  the  people  with  a  hope,  and  prayers  for  rain 
had  been  for  a  long  time  read  in  the  churches.    Such 
was  the  state  of  the  colony  until  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  relieved   by  a  storm.     It  happened  on  a 
Sunday,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  correct^  in  stating, 
that  it  was  the  first  time  the  highest  dignitary  of  the 
church  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  preached.      The   day 
opened  fine  and  beautifully  clear  as  usual,  nor  was 
there  anything  observable  in  the  atmosphere  indica- 
tive of  rain.     The  church  was  crowded,  and  the  streets 
quiet  and  orderly.     A  single   dark   cloud  made  its 
appearance,  and  settled  quite  stationary  over  the  town. 
The  ethereal  brightness  of  the  clear  blue  sky  which 
surrounded  it,  made  it  appear  the  more  conspicuous 
and  remarkable.      It  lowered,  and  spread   itself   in 
silent  grandeur,  and   cast  a  shade  of  darkness  all 
around.     A  vivid  flash — and  the  thunder  burst  with 
terrible  explosion,  k^ud,  near,  and  sudden.    The  cloud 
unfohled  itself,  and  let  down  its  burdensome  waters 
in  copious  torrents,  deluging  the  streets,  which  were 
tumeid  into  water- courses.     Then  came  the  wind,  and 
blew  away  the  fragments  of  the  storm,  scattering 
them  abroad,  till  all  was  bright  again. 

Such  sudden  and  unexpected  storms  are  not  un- 
common in  New  South  Wales,  and  I  have  witnessed 
several  of  a  similar  description  to  the  above.  They 
seldom  last  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  leave  the 
people  in  wonder  and  amazement. 

The  thunder  is  generally  much  louder,  and  the 
lightning  more  vivid  than  is  ever  known  in  England. 
In  the  very  midst  of  Summer,  sudden  hail-storms 
also  occasionally  visit  the  colony,  and  sometimes 
effect  very  serious  damage  in  the  town.  Lumps  of 
irregular  ice,  nearly  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  have 
been  known  to  fall,  battering  with  tremendous  noise 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  breaking  all  glass 
that  may  be  exposed  to  its  violence,  which  neither 
man  nor  animal  can  stand  against  Hot  winds  are 
are  also  prevalent  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  in 
Sydney,  but  they  are  never  of  long  duration.  There 
is  another  inconvenience  which  Sydney  is  subject  to ; 
immense  clouds  of  dust,  at  certain  seasons,  blow  over 
the  town  from  the  Brickfield  Hills,  and  pepper  all  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  shipping.  On  these  occasions, 
it  is  necessary  to  close  fast  both  doors  and  windows, 
for  the  wind  is  so  violent,  and  the  dust  so  thick,  that 
nothing  can  be  seen,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  face  this  dry  storm  without  being  smothered. 

There  is  no  town  or  dimate  in  the  w  rid  perhaps. 


but  has  its  disadvantages,  apd  thoi^  which  are  men- 
tioned above,  as  reflating  to  Sydney,  are  compara- 
tively nothing;  they  come  and  go  with  the  wind, 
and  seldom  effect  much  mischief.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  healthy  town  or  climate  than  that  of  Sydney 
and  New  South  Wales,  whose  atmosphere  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  and  free  from  all  pestilential  influences. 

Though  Sydney  at  one  time  was  pestered  with 
innnmerable  quantities  of  dogs  of  all  descriptions,  a 
mad  dog  was  scarcely  ever  known  in  the  country. 
Every  person  had  dogs,  and  there  were  hundreds 
prowling  about  which  had  no  owners.  No  one  could 
ride  or  walk  the  streets  in  safety.  Horses  ran 
away,  children  were  bitten,  and  women  frightened  by 
these  intolerable  nuisances.  But  the  dog-days  were 
put  an  end  to,  by  means  of  taxation  ;  and  every  dog, 
at  liberty,  that  was  not  regularly  entered  and  paid 
for,  and  ornamented  with  a  collar  bearing  his  master  s 
name,  was  destroyed  by  the  constables,  who  were 
constiti}ted  the  lawful  executioners.  Dead  dogs  were 
lying  soon  in  every  corner  of  the  streets,  till  orders 
were  given  for  their  removal ;  and  it  was  almost  an 
overy-day  sight  to  see  a  great  dog  rushing  through  the 
centre  of  a  street,  pelted  on  all  sides  by  the  staffs  of 
the  constables. 

The  police-establishment  of  Sydney  is  well  u)o* 
dncted,  and  is  a  great  protection  and  security  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  policemen,  or  constables,  wear  the 
blue  uniform,  and  at  night  they  are  armed  with 
swords.  There  is  also  a  mounted  police,  who  are 
principally  selected  from  the  military.  This  body  of 
men  have  been  found  most  serviceable  and  necessary, 
i^  protecting  settlers  and  travellers,  in  the  interior, 
from  the  depredations  of  bush-rangers.  They  ai« 
often  out  in  disguise,  as  convicts,  in  slop  clothing, 
and  sometimes  lie  out  for  nights  together  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  prisoner.  They  are  distributed 
throughout  the  colony,  and  they  have  stations  or 
barracks  in  different  parts  of  the  public  roads,  for  the 
convenience  of  travelling  with  despatches,  ^.  Their 
uniform  is  a  blue  jacket  edged  with  red,  black 
trousers  with  red  stripe,  cartouch-box  with  white  belt, 
blue  cap,  sword,  carbine,  pistols,  and  all  other  trap- 
pings. W.  R.  G. 


Two  great  branches  of  amiable  conduct  are,  mildness  in 
bearing  injuries,  and  bounty  in  relieving  necessities:  one 
of  them  expressly  made  the  condition  of  our  beinj;  forgiven ; 
the  other  the  foundation  of  our  being  rewarded.  But  to 
these  we  must  add  every  other  act  of  a  generous  and  disin- 
terested, a  candid  and  sympathizing  heart;  every  instance 
of  gentleness  to  the  faults,  and  ootidescension  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  men;  moderation  and  humility  in  advantai^eous 
circumstances,  and  patient  composedness  in  low  and  ultlicted 
ones:  every  ornamental,  as  well  as  more  substantia),  duty 
of  life ;  affability  of  conversation,  obliging  attentions,  kind 
compliances;  whatever  will  make  our  common  journey 
through  the  world  mutually  comfortable  and  pleasing, 
without  makinfc  it  dangerous ;  and  exhibit  religion  in  its 
native  cheerfulness,  as  a  reasonable  service  paid  to  an  infi- 
nitely good  Being.  For  all  these  things  constitute  a  much 
more  valuable  part  of  Christian  practice,  than  many  seem 
to  be  aware  of.  Indeed,  piety  and  virtue,  however  un* 
polished,  deserve  high  esteem;  and  it  would  be  a  moat 
unhappy  mistake,  to  prefer  superficial  accomplishments, 
before  intrinsic  worth.  But  still,  both  religion  and  morals, 
disguised  under  a  forbidding  look,  appear  so  much  less  to 
advantage,  than  when  they  wear  an  inviting  one ;  that  we 
wrong  our  profession,  as  well  as  ourselves,  if  we  neglect  to 
show  it  in  as  much  beauty  as  a  modest  simplicity  wtU 
permit;  and  thus  to  adorn  the  doctrine  qf  God  wtr  Saviintr 
in  all  things. — ^Archbishop  Sbcksb. 


Thbrb  cannot  be  a  more  worthy  improvement  of  friendship 
than  in  a  fervent  opposition  to  the  sins  of  those  whom  wa 
profess  to  love. — Bishop  Halu 
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FLOWfiRS. 

The  impatient  Morn, 
With  gladness  on  his  wings,  calls  forth  ^'  Arise  ! 
To  trace  the  hills,  the  rales,  whore  thousand  djes 

The  ground  adorn, 
Willie  the  dew  q)arkles  yet  within  the  violet's  eyes  :*' 

And  when  the  day 
In  golden  shimber  sinks,  with  accent  sweet 
Mild  Evening  comes  to  lure  the  willing  feet 

With  her  to  stray, 
Where*er  the  bashful  flowers  the  observant  eye  may  greet. 

Near  the  moist  brink 
Of  mnsie-lovlng  streams  they  ever  keep. 
And  often  in  the  lucid  fountains  peep ; 

Oft,  laughing,  drink 
Of  the  mad  torrent's  spray,  perch'd  near  the  thundering  steep : 

And  everywhere 
Along  the  plashy  marge,  and  shallow  bed 
Of  the  f  till  waters,  they  innumerous  spread ; 

Rock'd  gently  there 
The  beautiful  Nymphaca  "  pillows  its  bright  head. 

Within  the  dell, 
Within  the  rocky  clefts  they  love  to  hide ; 
And  hang  adventurous  on  the  steep  hill-side ; 

Or  rugged  fell, 
Where  the  young  eagle  waves  his  wings  in  youthful  pride. 

In  the  green  sea 
Of  forest-leaves,  where  nature  wanton  plays. 
They  modest  bloom ;  though  through  the  verdant  maze 

The  tuhp-tree 
Il8  golden  chalice  oft  triumphantly  displays : 

And,  of  pure  white. 
Embedded  *mid  its  glossy  leaves  on  high, 
Hiere  the  superb  Magnolia  lures  the  eye ; 

While,  waving  light, 
The  locust*8  myriad  tasseb  scent  the  ambient  sky. 

But  O,  ye  bowers, — 
Te  valleys  whero  the  Spring  perpetual  reigns, 
And  flowers  unnumbered  o*er  the  purple  plains 

Exuberant  showers — 
How  fancy  revels  in  your  lovelier  domains ! 

All  love  the  light ; 
And  yet  what  numbers  spring  within  the  shade, 
And  blossom  where  no  foot  may  e*er  invade  ! 

Till  comes  a  blight, — 
Comes  unaware, — and  then  incontinent  they  fade ! 

And  thus  they  bloom. 
And  thus  their  lives  ambrosial  breathe  away; 
Thus  flourish  too  the  lovely  and  the  gay : 

And  the  same  doom 
Youthy  beanty^  flower,  alike  consigns  to  swift  decay. 

PiCKEBllffl. 

*  The  white  pond-lily. 


THE  SATURDAt  MAQAlSlNE. 

STARCif- 


iH 


LOZENGES. 


Starch,  which  is  a  proximate  element  of  wheat-flour, 
when  diffused  through  water,  gradually  8ub$<ide8 
in  the  form  of  a  flue  white  powder,  which,  when 
looked  at  through  a  magnifier,  appears  to  consist  of 
small  brilliant  grains,  the  size  of  which  varies  in  the 
varieties  of  starch  j  each  of  these  grains  consists  of 
an  outer  membrane,  enveloping  a  more  soluble  matter, 
which  has  been  called  amidine.  When  the  starch,  a^ 
originally  deposited,  has  been  purified  by  repeating 
washing,  and  drained  upon  a  fine  sieve,  it  gradually 
forms  a  cake,  which,  on  further  drying  in  a  stove, 
splits  into  those  small  columnar  pieces,  in  which  we 
usually  see  it  in  the  shops.  The  greater  part  of  the 
starch  used  in  this  country  is  manufactured  in  or  near 
London,  and  almost  exclusively  of  wheat-meal;  but 
a  good  and  useful  starch  may  also  be  procured  from 
potatoes,  and  from  a  number  of  other  vegetables; 
and  of  these  varieties  of  starch,  some  are  used  lis 
articles  of  food,  such  as  arrow- root,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
cassava.  Wheat- starch  is  chiefly  used  for  stiffening 
wearing- apparel  J  and  in  order  to  cover  the  yellow 
tint  which  linen  is  apt  to  acquire,  a  little  stone-blue, 
or  smalt,  is  commonly  added  to  the  starch  used  for 
such  purposes.  Formerly,  starch  was  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  hair-powder,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  that  absurd  and  dirty  fashion  has,  of 
course,  materially  diminished  the  demand:  in  this 
country,  indeed,  the  use  of  starch  is  very  limited  j 
but  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  even  the  lower  orders  and  peasantrir 
wear  stiff  caps  and  frills,  the  manufacture  of  starch 
is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale. 

There  is,  however,  another  outlet  for  starch,  which 
occasions  a  considerable  demand  for  that  which  is  of 
a  very  inferior  quality,  and  that  is,  in  the  manufacture 
of  hard  confectionary,  such  as  lozenges,  sugar-plums, 
and  similar  articles  :  those  which  are  sold  about  the 
streets,  and  made  **  for  the  use  of  schools,"  are  gene- 
rally composed  of  the  offal  of  starch- works,  mixed 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  pipe-clay,  or  chalk,  and  as  little 
sugar  as  is  able  to  give  them  a  palatable  sweetness  \ 
but  what  is  worse  is,  that  they  are  often  coloured  with 
red-lead,  verdigris,  gamboge,  and  other  mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons.  A  species  of  refined  liquorice, 
manufactured  for  the  same  market,  is  a  compound  of 
common  Spanfish-juice,  lampblack,  and  starch, 

[Magati'M  of  Popular  Scienc9,'\ 


The  custom  of  keeping  servants  when  age  rendered  them 
useless,  bound  them  to  the  family  by  strong  ties,  which 
made  them  interested  for  the  welfare  of  their  superiors. 
They  felt  that  prosperity  added  to  the  general  eomfort, 
while  adversity  would  deprive  them  of  present  enjoyment 
and  future  support ;  doubtless,  many  acted  Ooiti  principle 
as  well  as  interest,  when  one  of  the  members  w(*re  removed, 
conscious  that  there  was  either  a  protector,  in  danger,  or 
a  comforter  in  sickness,  less  to  depend  on.  If  they  settled 
in  life,  their  children  were  taught  to  respect  and  obey  those 
whose  roof  had  sheltered  their  parents,  and  to  hope  they 
should  be  allowed  to  show  their  gratitude  by  cheerml  obe- 
dience, to  those  whose  kindness  they  had  been  taught  to 
appreciate.  Doubtless,  some  were  led  away  by  bad 
advisers,  but  numbers  were  faithful  unto  death.  All  this 
union  of  dependance  has  vanished,  and  you  are  now  not 
unfrequently  entertained,  part  of  the  time  you  devote  to 
visitmg,  with  a  detail  of  the  extravagance  and  faults  of 
hirelings,  who  knowing  that  four  weeks  may  send  them 
forth  to  geek  another  home,  where  caprice  or  temper  may 
prevent  their  remaining  a  longer  period,  become  careless  of 
consequences  to  all :  these  frequent  chan^fes  must  be  to 
master  and  servant  unprofitable,  if  not  ruinous.  Some  few 
family  seats,  and  mansions,  are  still  adorned  with  gray- 
headed  domestics,  who  are  proud  to  display  the  works  of  art 
and  beauty  that  grace  the  abode  that  has  sheltered  them. 
The  Original 


WAKEFIELD  BRIDGE  AND  CHAPEL. 

The  entrance  to  the  town  of  Wakefield,  from  the 
south,  presents  an  object  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  stranger.  The  roads  from 
Doncaster  and  from  Sheffield  each  making  a  short 
bend  down  the  hill,  unto  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Calder^  i^hich  here  displays  a 
wide  extent  of  water. 

On  the  right  of  the  bridge,  having  its  front  in  a 
line  with  the  eastern  parapet,  but  being  itself  built 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  raised  above  the  bed  of  the 
river,  stands  King  Edward's  Chapel.  The  broken 
sculpture  of  its  once  richly  ornamental  west  front, 
the  just  proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
building,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  site,  are  such  as 
to  lead  even  the  most  incurious  observer  to  desire 
to  know  something  more  of  so  interesting  a  relic  of 
former  ages. 

It  appears  from  history,  that  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1460,  an  important  battle  was  fought  OA 
the  ground  extending  from  Wakefield  Bridge  to 
Sandal  Castle,  Margaret,  queen  to  Henry  the  Sixth, 
defeating  an  aimj  under  the  Duke.  ^iX^^>'^E^s^^>iak 
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then  upiring  to  tbe  crown.  The  Dnke  periahed  in 
Um  bxtllc,  M)d  bJa  ion,  the  Duke  of.  Rutlaiid,  then  a 
youth  abuut  aeveatceu  yesra  old,  wu  taken  jirisouer, 
and  cruelly  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  "  the 
butcher,"  Lord  Clifford,  in  revenge  for  his  own 
fiither's  death  in  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's. 

King  Edward  the  Fourth,  son  of  tlie  above  Duke 
of  Yurk,  is  believed  to  have  endowed,  and  most 
probably  rebuilt  and  greatly  adorned  the  chapel, 
which  already  existed  on  the  bridge  at  Wakefield, 
and  which  was  near  the  spot  where  his  father  and 
brother  hud  perished,  sii  tliut  religioua  services  might 
there  be  daily  perl'i>rnied  fur  tliu  repiise  of  their 
Boula.  The'  chapel  now  forma  the  (»)uuting-hou>e  of 
an  eraiiicDt  mercantile  firm. 

The  place  where  the  Duke  of  York  fell  is  about 
half  K  mile  from  the  bridge,  to  the  right  of  the  old 
road  leading  up  tn  Sandal  Castle,  and  is  marked  by 
two  large  willow-treei  gruwing  on  the  spot. 

The  bridge  conaista  of  nine  arches,  and  a  view  of 
it  from  beneath  discloses  some  few  particulars  worthy 
of  autice.  In  tbe  first  place,  it  is  seen  that  the 
chapel  waa  built  a/ler  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  as 
the  former  is  placed  nearly  ayainit  one  of  the  but- 
treaaes,  and  having  stone-work  to  divert  the  force  of 
the  current  from  the  building. 

The-bridge  also  presents  the  anomaly  of  circular 
arches  on  the  west  side,  and  Gothic  arches  on  the 
east.  Now,  by  inspection  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
the  original  bridge  seems  to  have  been  but  fifteen 
feet  wide,  the  arches  being  Gothic  ; 
afterwards,  trade  increasing,  and 
wheel- carriages  becoming  more 
common,  a  new  part,  nine  feet  wide, 
was  added,  but  ou  circular  arches.  As  the  purposes 
of  commerce  again  required  its  further  enlargement, 
another  portion,  ten  feet  wide,  was  added  on  circular 


<  arches,  of  the  same  dimetisioDa  as  the  former.  The 
whole  width  of  the  bridge  is  now  alxiut  thirty  tuui- 
feet. 

The  cunsideratiun  of  the  original  bridge,  with  its 
width  of  fifteen  feet,  (from  each  exterior  surface,  so 
that  the  road-way  mnst  have  bceu  very  narrow ) 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  days  of  pack-horses, 
when  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  was 
chiefly  carried  im  by  these  humble  means  ;  and  theiv 
still  exists  part  of  the  narrow  path,  almost  in  its 
original  state,  once  fiirming  iine  of  the  chief  roads 
from  the  uurtheru  purts  uf  the  kin^-duiii  to  the  suuth. 
This  p<irtiun  of  the  old  pack-hurKe  way  <-ominenii-s 
just  above  the  tt.ll-bar  in  tlie  iild  road  to  Sunilul, 
before- mentioned,  parses  over  the  field  uf  battle,  and, 
though  here  and  there  obliterated,  or  altered  by 
modem  enclosures,  may  be  traced  for  about  two 
miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  present  turnpike -road, 
near  New  Miller  Dam, 

Wakefield  also  possesses  a  few  very  cnnotia  remaioi 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  aucient  date. 

R.  J.  B. 

Thb  loM  of  a  mother  is  always  seivrely  felt;  even  thou|rh 
her  health  may  incapavltata  her  from  taking  any  actiie  part 
in  the  care  of  her  family,  itih  she  in  a  sweet  raUying-poinC, 
around  which,  alTitetiaii  and  obedience,  and  a  tlwuiaiiil 
tender  endeavours  to  pleiue,  euneentrate;  and  draarv  it 
the  blank  when  nuch  a  point  is  withdrawn ;  it  It  like  'that 
lonely  ilar  before  us,  neither  iti  heat  nur  light  an  ddj- 
tbiii^  lo  ui  ID  iheuseives,  yet  the  shepherd  woulil  feel  liii 
heurt  tad,  if  be  miised  it,  when  he  liftt  hit  eye  tn  the  brow 
□f  the  mountain  o\'er  which  it  rite*,  when  the  nun  desrendt. 

DacoRATB  the  perithinf;  body  as  we  will,  either  living  or 
dead,  if  the  toul  it  miaerublo  or  in  danger,  it  is  but  a 
tennelett  mockerv.  Though  men  may  contriva  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  their  itate,  the  timo  must  coioe, 
wheu  their  eyes  will  be  opened  to  the  truth  of  Ged'a  word 
here,  or  the  reality  of  His  inJignation  hereafter.— Gait, 


VAKEFIZLB   ■BIDCa   AMU   CHAPBI.. 
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THE  SHAKSPEARE  CLIFF  AT  DOVER, 
'^  Tmwdkr  for  the  Shakspeare  tunnels  r  we  exclaimed, 
as  we  toc^  up  a  newspaper  containiqg  an  advertise- 
ment for  contracts  for  works  from  the  "  South-East- 
ern  Railway  Company."  What!  is  it  then  intended 
"  to  excavate  and  complete  a  double  tunnel  through 
and  along  the  Shakspeare  Clilf  at  Dover?"  that 

....  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  oonfined  deep. 

Surely  the  march  of  railroads  and  utilitarianism  can 

no  further  go  than  this.     The  roar  of  a  "  first  class 

train'*  against  the  roar  of  waves!    This,  indeed,  is 

the  "  unkindest  eut  of  all"  against  the  "  picturesque" 

touHsti  ill  these  days  of  locomotive  engines,  railways, 

tunnels  and  etnbiinkmetits.    Carried  aWay  by  recol- 

lection^  and  the  sight  of  the  view  we  are  about  to 

illudtratei  we  thought  of  the  celebrated  lines  of  our 

great  dramatist  in  King  Lear : 

•  <«»4t«t«**i«<  How  fearful 

And  dissy  His  to  e&st  one's  ejres  so  low  f 

The  erows  and  tfhotighs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Bhdw  searee  so  gross  us  beetles. 

Half  way  down 

Hangs  Otto  that  gatliets  Batn|ihires  dreadftU  trade! 

MetlHtilis  he  seems  no  higgcr  than  his  head^ 

The  flshemieti  that  walk  upon  the  beach 

At^pear  like  tnicei  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 

Dltnitiished  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoyi 

Alttioit  too  sttiali  txst  sight. 

The  mamittring  surge 

Thai  on  th*  atinutnbef-ed  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high*    I'll  look  no  more^ 

Lest  my  brain  turn)  aiid  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  down  headlong. 

l*rom  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  honm 

liOok  tip  a>hight|^the  shrlll^gorged  lark  so  far 

Cannot  be  seen  er  liettrd« 

But  lei  tts,  ns  becomes  sober  topographers,  turn  to 
the  mattuf'of-Atct  duties  of  our  vocation. 

We  have  taken  occasion  in  former  numbers*  to 
refer  to  the  Interesting  locality  of  Dover; — to  its 
singttlnrly-ditnttted  town,  its  extensive,  and  almost 
iropfegnftble  ft)rtifleationd  }^-to  the  venerable  church 
within  Ita  cAStlei  respecting  the  superior  antiquity  of 
Whidh  tn  any  other  Christian  place  of  worship  within 
thesa  lllands^  we  then  ventured  upon  expressing  an 
opinion)' — and|  more  recently,  some  other  interesting 
remnlns  Itt  Iti  neighbourhood ; — ^nor  have  we  yet  ex- 
hausted tha  Sttbjeet,  but  shall  on  some  future  occa- 
sion reenr  to  It. 

In  tha  beautifhlly-romantic  character  of  its  castle 
and  oliffkl^  Dover  has  been  pronounced  unequalied. 
One  of  tha  most  impressive  of  its  series  of  views  is 
that  of  tha  lofty  cliff,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  derives 
its  natna  from  Shakspeare's  terribly-vivid  and  some- 
what overcharged  description.  This  bold  steep,  which 
stands  out  in  front  of  the  heights  on  the  south-western 
side  of  Dover  harbour,  has  no  doubt  lost  some  of  its 
effect  Ihim  the  corroding  hand  of  time  and  the  ele- 
ments. From  the  use  of  the  term  "  bending  head,** 
indeedi  It  would  appear  that  at  the  period  when 
Shakspeare  wrote  King  Lear,  in  1605,  the  summit  of 
the  rock  presented  a  very  different  appearance  to- 
what  it  does  now.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
vearSf  We  believe,  it  has  been  somewhat  dilapidated 
by  thf  IkU  of  a  large  mass  of  the  chalk  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Samphire  fi-— a  tvlld  marine  plant  which  generally 
growa  m  rocky  and  inaccessible  situations,  and  is 
considered  valuable  in  consequence  of  its  making  one 
of  tha  most  delicious  pickles  that  we  possess, — ^is  still 
gatharad  ttom  it*  An  old  writer  says,  "  Samphire 
groMfa  in  grant  plenty  on  moat  of  tha  sea-cliffr  in  this 

•  S€cSat.>fajr.,Vol.III.,p.l54:Vol.V.,p.l32;  Vol.X.  p.  112. 
t  See  Saturday  Magazine   Vol.  I.,  p.  5. 


comitry:  it  is  terrible  to  see  how  the 'people  gather 
it,  hanging  by  a  rope  aeveral  fathoms  from  the  top  of 
the  impending  rocks,  as  it  were,  in  ^a  air." 

The  name  of  Dover,  our  antiquaries  agree,  is 
British,  and  signifies  a  steep  place.  The  castle  stands 
on  an  eminence,  469  feet  above  the  level  of  tha  aaa, 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  rocks  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
320  feet.  The  view  from  Shakspeare*s  Cliff,  there- 
fore, as  may  be  imagined,  is  one  of  great  beauty  and 
extent.  On  a  fine  day,  the  coast  of  France  is  made 
out  with  great  distinctness :  the  immediate  locality  is 
one  of  peculiar  interest  and  grandeur;  and  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  studded  as  it  sometimes  is  with  vast 
fleets,  presents  a  series  of  ever-varying  combinations. 
However  fine,  as  an  object,  the  Shakspeare  Cliff 
may  be,  there  is  nothing  about  it  so  remarkable  as  to 
excite  the  particular  interest  of  the  topographer  and 
the  tourist,  in  an  island  like  this,  which,  on  its  western 
shores  especially,  is  so  famous  for  rock-scenery,  were 
it  not  for  the  halo  which  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
has  shed  over  it.  This  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the 
rare  and  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  possessed  by 
this  great  writer,  and  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  opened,  as 
it  were,  a  window  in  the  human  breast,  and  to  have 
penetrated,  with  intuitive  power,  the  mysteries  of 
"  this  little  world  of  man."  If  we  consider  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the  mode  of  his  educa- 
tion, our  conceptions  of  the  vastness  of  his  intellect 
derive  additional  strength.  The  lives  of  few  emineat 
men, — judging  from  the  scanty  materials  that  liave 
come  down  to  us, — appear  to  have  less  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  "  the  common  herd,**  than  that 
of  Shakspeare.  His  birth  was  comparatively  humble, 
his  father,  who  died  in  great  indigence,  having  been 
first  a  glover,  then  a  butcher,  and  lastly  a  wool-stapler, 
in  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  poet*s  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town,  where  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  ''  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,'*  was  on  the  whole  extremely 
defective ;  but  he  no  doubt  subsequently  did  much 
to  remedy  this.     He  married  very  young  and  un- 
happily;   and  according  to  the  popular  story,  was 
compelled  to  leave  Stratford  early,  in  consequence  of 
having  engaged  in  a  deer-stealing  exploit  with  aome 
dissolute  companions.    This  supposition  has,  however, 
been   doubted,  though  we  do    not   think   on    good 
grounds,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  his  removal 
from  his  native  place  was  occasioned  by  estrangement 
from  his  wife.     Before  he  left  home  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  essentially  dramatic ;  two  of  his  townsmen 
were  eminent  actors,  and  when  his  Views  in  life  Were 
unavoidably  altered,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
bend  his  steps  to  the  metropolis,  and  seek  a  theatrical 
occupation.     It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first 
oflice  he  held  in  the  theatre  was  that  of  call-bog,  or 
prompter  s  attendant.     But  he  did  not  long  continue 
in  that  capacity,  being  soon  admitted  to   perform 
minor  parts  in  the  popular  plays  of  the  period }  and 
from  a  player  he  became  in  the  end  a  writer  for  the 
stage.    He  seems,  however,  never  to  have  risen  to  any 
eminence  on  the  stage ;  and  his  greatest  reward  as  a 
player  did  not  exceed  »tx  shillings  and  eight  penes  a  week. 
Dr.  Drake  well  remarks  that  it  is  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  the  lovers  of  dramatic  poetry  that  he 
did  not  attain  a  high  rank  in  his  profession  3  for  if  he 
had  not  been  despised  as  an  actor,  he  would,  In  all 
probability,  never  have  aspired  to  distinction  as  an 
author.    Shakspeare  was  warmly  patronised  by  Queen 
EliEabeth  and  James  the  First :  although  particularly 
fond  of  dramatic  representations,  however,  it  doea  not 
appear  that  either  of  these  sovereigns  ever  visited  the 
public  theatres  3  but  gratified  their  taste  by  command* 
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ing  the  'ccnnediftns  to  perform  at  conrt.  Our  great 
dramatist  appears  to  have  accumulated  considerable 
wealth  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He  pur- 
chased a  small  estate,  and  the  most  respectable 
mansion  in  his  native  place,  Stratford,  where  he  died, 
rather  suddenly,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  \  616,  the  aunt- 
verMory  of  his  birth,  having  exactly  completed  his  fifty- 
second  year  on  that  day.  He  had  no  personal  con- 
nexion with  the  theatre  for  about  three  years  previously 
to  bis  death,  and  his  latter  days  appear  to  have  been 
passed  in  peace  and  comfort, — a  very  rare  instance  in 
the  history  of  genius.  He  left  two  daughters,  who 
were  bom  very  early  after  his  marriage,  and  to  whom 
he  left  all  his  property.  The  family  of  our  bard 
became  extinct  by  the  death  of  his  second  daughter  in 
1670j  but  some  branches  of  the  family  still  exist  in 
Stratford,  Tewkesbury,  and  Gloucester.  Most  of 
them  are  in  great  indigence. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  his  surpassing 
genius  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  t&at  many  of  his 
most  celebrated  expressions  and  passages  have  so 
intertwined  themselves  with  our  national  language, 
as  to  have  become  as  familiar  as  "  household  words." 
The  quaint  old  Fuxj.s&  remarked  that, 

Shakspesre  was  an  eminent  instance  of  that  rule,  Poeta 
nou  JU  ted  nascitur  (One  is  not  made,  but  born  a  poet). 
Indeed,  his  learning  was  but  very  little ;  so  that  as  Cornish 
diamonde  are  not  polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  pointed 
and  smoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  earth,  so 
safari  itself  was  all  the  art  whioh  was  used  upon  him> 

By  the  involuntary  force  of  natural  genius^  Shak- 
ipeare  transcends  all  other  dramatists,  even  those  of 
antiquity.  His  language  is  essentially  dramatic  3 — 
the  imagery  it  presents,  the  sentiments  it  delivers,  its 
measure,  its  cadence,  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
the  words  composing  it,  all  converge  to  the  same 
point,  all  contribute  to  the  same  end, — they  are  all 
instinct  with  action. 


TO-MORROW. 


How  sweet  to  the  heart  is  the  thought  of  to-morrow^ 
When  hope's  fairy  pictnies  bright  oolouis  dii^lay, 

Hew  sweet,  when  we  can  from  futurity  borrow, 
A  balm  for  tha  grieft  that  afflict  us  to-day  I 

When  wearisome  siekness  has  taught  me  to  laogniafa 
For  health,  and  the  comforts  it  bears  on  its  wing^ 

Let  aae  hope,  O  how  soon  Jt  would  lessen  my  anyiish  I 
That  to-morrow  will  ease  and  serenity  bring. 

When  traveUing  alone,  quite  forlorn,  unbefriended. 
Sweet  hope  that  to-morrow  my  wandering  will  cease  | 

TheA  at  home  then  with  care  sympathetic  attended, 
I  shall  rest  onmolested  and  slumber  in  peace. 

Or  when  from  the  friends  of  my  heart  long  dirided, 
The  fond  expectation  with  joy  how  replete ; 

That  from  far  distant  regions,  by  Providence  guided, 
To-morrow  may  see  us  most  happily  meet. 

"When  sue  days  of  labour,  each  other  succeeding, 
With  hairy  and  toil  have  my  spirits  oppressed, 

What  plassnro  to  think,  as  the  la^  k  reoeidiiig. 
To-morrow  will  be  a  sweet  sabbath  of  rest. 

And  when  the  vain  shadows  of  time  are  retiring. 
When  life  is  fast  fleeting,  and  death  is  in  sigh^ 

The  Christian  believiiig,  ezniting,  aspiring. 
Beholds  a  to-morrow  of  endless  delight  1 

Pni  She  fnids!  thsn,  he  sees  ae  io-morrow  I 

Tat  ha  knows  thai  his  aMments  are  hastening  away  t 
toe  vwslch  f  can  he  feel,  without  heart-rending  sorrow. 
That  h»  joys  and  his  life  wlU  espire  with  to-day  ] 


navwMP.^ 


Qom*%  hanaits  aona  not  sAone,  but  one  gift  is  the  pledge 
of  aasllisi.  The  grant  of  a  mite  is  the  assignment  of  a 
talsot.  A  dfop  01  d0W  fh>m  heaven  is  a  urogoostic  of  a 
gva^«M  flhovrer;  of  a  flood,  which  nothiLg  can  draw  diy 
but  ingiftliliiie.— Varixtdoxt. 


OIL  OP  VITRIOL,  {Sulphuric  Acid. 

Oil  of  vitriol  is  so  called  from  its  oily  appearance, 
and  its  having  been  formerly  prepared  from  green 
vitriol,  better  known  by  the  name  of  copperas. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  defective  state  or 
chemical  knowledge,  when  the  names  given  to  sub- 
stances were  more  frequently  descriptive  of  their 
external  appearance,  or  implied  some  resemblance, 
real  or  imaginary,  to  other  substances,  than  calcu- 
lated to  convey  any  correct  idea  of  their  character 
or  properties. 

No  two  liquids  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  oil 
and  vitriol.  The  former,  it  is  well  known,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasant  feel,  by  its 
inflammability,  and  by  its  not  mixing  with  water. 
Vitriol,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  highly  corrosive,  that 
it  destroys  the  skin ;  it  la  not  inflammable,  and  it 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

Vitriol  is  a  term  extensively  employed  by  the  old 
chemists.  It  was,  probably,  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  vitrum,  which  signifies  glaee ;  but  whether  it 
referred  to  the  action  of  fire  on  certain  substances, 
as  in  the  process  of  making  glass,  which  were  hence 
called  vitriols,  or  only  to  some  supposed  resemblance 
in  the  substances  so  designated  to  glass  itself,  it  is 
diliicult  to  determine. 

Copperas,  which,  as  we  said,  is  the  most  common 
name  for  green  vitriol,  would  seem  to  imply,  if  its 
name  were  our  only  guide  in  the  matter,  that  copper 
entered  into  its  composition.  It  is  not  so,  however, 
for  copperas  Is  a  combination  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
iron,  pot  copper. 

The  modern  and  more  appropriate  name  for  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  sulphuric  acids  the  former  term  denoting 
what  is  called  by  chemists,  the  base  of  a  compound ; 
the  latter,  the  clas^  of  substances  to  which  it  belongs. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  we  learn  that  oil  of 
vitriol  has  sulphur  for  its  base,  and  that  its  character 
is  that  of  an  acid.  By  a  further  classification,  acids 
are  divided  into  minend,  vegetable,  and  animal  acids  -, 
thereby  indicating  the  sources  whence  their  bases  are 
obtained.  As  sulphur  is  a  product  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  %  sulphuric  acid  is  consequently  a  mineral 
add. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  composed  of  sulphur,  oxygen, 
and  water  $  an  announcement,  which  to  those  who 
have  never  thought  on  such  subjects,  will,  we  fear, 
convey  but  very  little  satisfactory  information.  We 
will  endeavour  to  make  it  intelligible. 

When  sulphur,  as  a  common  match*  for  instance, 
is  inflamed,  a  pungent  unpleasant  odour  is  diffused, 
which  occasions  coughing,  and  a  suffocating  sensation. 
In  the  process^  simple  as  it  is,  certain  changes  occur, 
which  are  deserving  of  special  notice.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  sulphur  has  disappeared.  The 
common  expressions  are,  that  it  has  beep  burned  or 
consumed.  There  is,  however,  abundant  proof,  that 
although  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  palpable  to 
the  touch,  the  sulphur  is  not  destroyed.  Jt  evidently 
exists  ia  some  new  form,  and  possesses  some  new 
properties ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  an  in- 
stance of  the  facility  with  which  solid  substances  are, 
by  the  action  of  heat,  converted  into  gases. 

But,  it  may  be  demanded,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
disagreeable  odour  which  accompanies  the  combnstioa 
of  sulphur  ?  It  is  occasioned  by  the  union  of  oxygen, 
which  constitutes  one-fifth  portion  of  atmospheric 
air,  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur;  the  compound 
gaseous  body  resulting  from  that  combination,  being 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  production  of  which^  is 
the  first  step  in  obtaining  sulphuric  acid. 

•  Far  a  dsMnptioa  of  the  oatart  and  puspaiaiipn  o  Mlphar^ 
see  Saturday  Magasint,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  HI. 
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Suppose  we  take  a  saucer  with  a  little  clean  water 
in  it^  a  large-sized  tumbler^  and  aboat  a  dozen  sul- 
phur* matches.  Having  tied  the  matches  slightly 
together^  they  must  be  cut  sufficiently  shorty  that 
when  standing  in  the  saucer,  their  dipped  ends  may 
project  about  an  inch  above  the  water.  If  two  or 
more  of  the  matches  be  now  ignited,  and  the  whole 
covered  instantly  with  the  tumbler,  the  edges  of 
which  must  dip  into  the  water,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
combustion  within  will  not  long  continue.  As  soon 
as  the  oxygen  present  in  the  tumbler  is  exhausted, 
the  matches  will  be  extinguished.  After  waiting 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  the  vapour  within  the 
tumbler  to  subside,  the  latter  must  be  removed,  and 
the  impure  air  effectually  expelled,  which  may  be 
done  by  blowing  into  it  with  bellows,  or  by  wiping 
it  thoroughly  with  a  cloth.  Now  let  two  or  three 
more  matches  be  ignited,  the  tumbler  inverted  in  the 
saucer  as  before, — then  again  removed, — and  the 
operation  repeated  about  ten  times,  or  until  thirty  to 
forty  matches  have  been  successively  inflamed. 

Our  next  business  will  be  to  examine  the  water  in 
.the  saucer.  The  most  usual  course  is  first  to  smeli  to 
it ,  but  as  nothing  remarkable  in  its  odour  presents 
itself,  suppose  we  taste  it.  Here  we  shall  find  that  a 
change  has  been  effected^  the  water  having  acquired 
a  flavour  decidedly  sour.  But  how  has  that  hap- 
pened i  There  is  nothing  in  the  flavour  of  sulphur 
that  tastes  like  acidity.  Whence,  then,  has  this 
peculiarity  originated  ? 

Already  have  we  shown  that  oxygen  has  an  affinity 
for  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  that,  during  the  process,  of 
combustion,  they  unite  in  certaia  exaet  and  well- 
known  proportions,  and  that  such  union  is  productive 
of  a  compound  body,  namely,  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
whose  properties  are  very  different  from  those  pos- 
sessed by  either  element  (oxygen  or  sulphur)  in  its 
simple  state.'  But  the  affinity  cf  oxygen  for  sulphur 
continues  in  force  €{ftsr  the  combination  just  men- 
tioned has  taken  place  $  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tendency  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  sulphurous  acid 
is  as  energetic  as  it  is  to  unite  with  the  vapour  of 
sulphur.  In  order,  however,  to  effect  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  necessary  that 
water  should  be  present.  A  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid  gases,  so  long  as  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time ;  but 
the  moment  a  few  drops  of  water  are  introduced, 
chemical  action  ensues,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 
Water,  therefore,  is  as  essential  to  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid,  as  fire,  or  rather  heat,  is 
to  the  union  of  oxygen  and  vapour  of  sulphur. 

We  may  now  explain  what  happens  when  sulphur 
is  inflanied  in  a  vessel  standing  over  water  in 'the 
way  we  have  mentioned.  A  part  of  the  oxygen 
unites  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  so  long  as  in- 
flammation continues,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  formed ; 
but  as  the  vapour  of  water  is  present,  the  union  of 
another  portion  of  oxygen  with  the  newly-generated 
sulphurous  acid  is  going  on  at  the  same  time,  thereby 
producing  sulphuric  acid,  and  these  two  processes 
continue  until  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  expended. 
The  sulphuric  acid  falls  into,  and  is  dissolved  by,  the 
water,  imparting  to  it  the  acidity  which  has  been 
noticed  above. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  the  quantity 
of  acid  formed  under  these  circumstances  is  very 
small.  If  properly  managed,  however,  the  experiment 
will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Sulphuric  acid  constitutes  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  It  is  very  extensively  used  in  various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  old 
method  of  preparing  it,  by  the  distillation  of  green 


vitriol,  is  still  pursued  at  Novd^iiaeB,  in  Saxony. 
The  modem  process  is  that  adopted  in  this  country, 
and  consists  in  burning  together  a  mixture  of  abouf 
nine  parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  saltpetre,  .{nitraU^ 
of  potash,)  the  fumes  of  which  are  made  to  paj9t 
into  a  large  chamber  lined  throughout  with  lead; 
the  dimensions  of  which,  in  some  cases,  is  seventy 
feet  long,  twelve  high,  and  sixteen  wide.  The 
bottom  of  the  chamber  is  covered,  to  a  depth  ql 
several  inches,  with  water,  or  a  very  weak  solution 
of  acid.  Atmospheric  air  has  access  to  the  chamber. 
When  the  water  is  sufficiently  impregnated  with  acid, 
it  is  drawn  off.  By  repeated  boiling,  the  greatez 
portion  of  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  then  the  acid 
is  of  the  required  strength,  or  properly  concentratoi^ 

In  its  pure  state  sulphuric  acid  is  a  solid,  white 
and  shining,  and  resembling,  in  some  respects,. fila- 
ments of  silk.  In  this  form  it  is  known  only  to 
chemists. 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  a  thick  consistence.  It  is  much  heavie^« 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  water.  A  gallon  of  water  weiglU 
ten  pounds,  but  the  same  quantity  of  strong,  sulphuric 
acid  will  weigh  eighteen  pounds. 

The  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  so  great» 
that  if  suffered  to  remain  exposed  to  the  atmosphere^ 
in  a  shallow  vessel,  it  will,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
absorb  one-third  of  its  own  weight  of  moisture  from 
the  air. 

When  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  mixed  in  certam 
proportions,  the  heat  produced  is  nearly  one  hundred 
degrees  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water;  and  thia 
extraordinary  elevation  of  temperature  is  attended  by 
another  phenomenon  equally  remarkable,  namely, 
diminution  of  bulk;  so  that  a  gallon  of  concentrated 
acid,  and  a  gallon  of  water  being  mixed,  the  space 
they  occupy  wiU  not  be  equal  to  that  of  two  gallons. 

The  sulphuric  acid  which  is  sold  by  retail  in  tlie 
shops,  is  diluted  with  seven  times  its  weight  of  water. 
In  this  state  it  is  highly  corrosive^  and  requires  to  t>e 
handled  with  caution.  As  it  is  sometimes  employed 
in  cleaning  brass  and  copper  utensils,  servants  and 
others  cannot  be  too  careful  in  puttmg  It  beyc^  the 
reach  of  children;  and  as  a 'means  of  preventing 
accidents  to  adults,  it  should  always  be  labelled. 

There  are  instances  in  which  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  taken  or  administered  internally,  sometSmesby 
accident,  and  at  others,  with  a  criminal  design*  In 
such  cases,  death  is  almost  inevitable ;  the  acid  de- 
stroying the  membranes  which  line  the  throat  and 
stomach,  and  causing  the  most  dreadful  agony.  By  the 
prompt  use  of  large  doses  of  magnesia,  or  powdered 
chalk  and  water,  and  then  exciting  vomiting,  by 
irritating  the  fauces  with  a  feather,  rdief  may,  ait 
least,  be  hoped  for,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  com^ 
plete  recovery. 

This  acid,  although  the  most  powerful  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  not  poisonous.  When  properly 
diluted,  it  is  employed  in  medicine,  producing,  ia 
certain  diseases,  the  most  salutary  effects. 


A  sTvnious  LiFB  not  PRBjuniciAL  TO  Hbaltb;— It  is 
a  ^reat  mistake  to  ima|g;ine  that  the  pursuit  of  learning  is 
injurious  to  health.  We  see  that  stucuous  men  live  at  long* 
as  persons  of  any  other  profiossioD.  History  will  eonfimi 
the  truth  [of  this  observation.  In  fkct,  the  regular,  cahnt 
and  uniform  life  of  a  student,  conduces  to  health,  and  ro- 
moves  many  iBconvenieaoes  and  dangers  which  might 
otherwise  assault  it,  provided  that  the  superfluous  heat  of 
the  constitution  be  assuaged  by  moderate  exercise,  and  the 
habit  of  the  bod^  be  not  ovevoharged  with  a  quanfi^  otf 
t  aliment  incompatible  wi(h  %  sedonlaiy  Ufer—fiimii  ^ 
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'  All CSB3l£NTS  OF  SCIENCE. 

No*  I.    AaiTHMBTIC 

NoTtftKS  tends  more  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
mind  than  the  constant  exercise  of  its  faculties ;  and 
when  this  can  be  effected  by  combining  amusement 
^Htb  Instruction,  the  young  are  frequently  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  with  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  never  become  acquainted.  Many  curious  illus- 
trations of  scientific  matters  have  resulted  from  the 
labours  of  the  mathematician  and  the  natural  philo- 
sopher^ which  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  be  idmost 
paradoxical,  if  it  were  not  known  that  they  are 
founded  on  some  well-known  property,  exhibited 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  These  Amusements  of 
Science  we  intend  to  illustrate,  in  a  series  of  papers, 
arranged  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  subjects 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  properties  of  numbers  have  always  been  the 
oliject  of  the  research  of  the  mathematician ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  these  properties  is  frequently 
of  use,  in  shortening  the  labours  of  an  arithmeticid 
question.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  in 
multiplying  by  10,  we  need  only  add  a  cipher  to  the 
end  of  the  sum  to  be  multiplied  3  by  100,  two 
ciphers  ^  &c.  To  multiply  by  5,  add  a  cipher,  and 
divide  the  amount  by  2,  because  five  times  any  sum 
is  the  half  of  10  times  the  same  amount) — thus. 


2)^.689,530 


1,344,765 


530  f 
765  I 


produces  the  same 
result  as 


{ 


268.953 
5 

1^44,765 


In  multiplying  by  25,  add  two  ciphers,  as  in  100, 
and  divide  by  4,  because  25  lA  the  fourth  part  of  100 ; 
— thus^ 

f  f 

Produces  the  same  le-  \ 

4)36,849.200  Jsult.  in  fewer   figures,) 

9,2 12,300  las  if  368.492  were  mul-' 

Itiplied  by  25  ; — thus, 

t  I  9,212,300 

Some  immbefs^  sudi  aa  9  and  3  in  particular,  have 
very  ciffkwM  properties.  If  a  figure,  with  a  number 
of  ciphers,  atlaehed  to  it»  is  divided  by  9,  the  quo- 
tient Witt  be  composed  of  one  figure  only,  namely, 
the  fyB%  figax«»  of  the  dividend^ 


368492 
25^ 

1842460 
736984 


9)600,000 


66,666-6 


9)40.000 
4,444-4 


f  9)549 
If  any  sum  of  figures  can  be  divided  by  9,  as  1    ^—^ 

the  auidQiit  of  these  figures,  when  added  together, 
ean  be  divided  by  9  ;-^thus,  5,  4,  9,  added  together, 
make  18,  which  is  divisible  by  9.  If  the  sum  549 
is  multiplied  by  any  figure,  the  product  can  aUo  be 
divided  by  9,  as 


549 
6 

9)3294 

366 


And  the  amount  of  the 
figures  of  the  product 
can  also  be  divided  by 
9;— thus. 


3 
2 
9 
4 


2)18 


To  midtiply  by  9,  add  a  cipher^  and  deduct  the  sum 
that  is  to  be  multiplied;— thus, 

43,«0  \  f  4,326 

4^26  V  Pvodocea  the  same  result  as   ^         ^ 


1 


1: 


3*,9S4  i  138,934 

I]V.t}ui  same  manner,,  to   multiply  by  99,  add 
two    ciphasf  .by  909^  tiMe  <siphn«>  &e.  .  These 


properties  of  the  legate  9  will  enable  the  young 
arithmetician  to  pe^orm  an  amusing  trick,  quite 
sufficient  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  uninitiated. 

Any  series  of  numbers  that  can  be  divided  by  9, 

as  365,472,    821,754,  &c.,  being  shown,  a  person 

may  be  requested  to  multiply  secretly  either  of  these 

series  by  any  figure  he  pleases,   to   strike  out  one 

number  of  the  quotient,  and  to  let  you  know  the 

figures  which  remain,  in  any  order  he  likes;   you 

will  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the         9 

knowledge  of  the  above  properties  ^ 

of  9,  easily  declare  the  number 

which   has  been  erased.     Thus, 

suppose  365472  are  the  numbers 

chosen,    and    the    multiplier    is 

6;  if,  then,  8  is  struck  out,  the 

numbers  returned  to  you  will  be 

The  amount  of  these  numbers  is  19 ;  but  19,  divided 
by  9,  leaves  a  remainder  of  1 :  you  therefore  want  8 
to  complete  another  9    8,  then,  is  the  number  erased. 

A  aiiiPLB  method  of  proving  the  correctness  of  a 
sum  in  multiplication  is  practised  by  the  use  of  the  9. 


365472 
6^ 

2192$32 


1 
9 
2 
3 
_2 

19 


9)16 


9)12 


9)21 


5        Suppose  5623  is  multiplied  by 
5        327;  to  ascertain  its  correct- 

2  nest,  proceed  thus, — add  toge* 

3  ther  first  5, 6, 2, 3,  and  ascertain 
how  many  nines  there  are  in 
the  amount,  and  note  down 
the  remainder ;  this  will  be  7 : 
then  add  3,  2, 7,  together,  and 
do  the  same;  the  remainder 
here  will  be  3 :  multiply  these 
two  figures  together,  divide  by 
9,  and  note  the  remainder; 
then  add  the  numbers  of  the 
quotient  together,  and  divide 
by  9.  If  the  sum  has  been 
correctly  done,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  same  as  the  last, 

2-3    namely,  3; — ^thus. 


5623 
327 


1-7 

3 
2 
7 


39361 
11246 
16869 

1838721 


1-3 

7 
3 


I 

8 
3 
8 
7 
2 
1 


9)30 


d--3 


Every  odd  number,  multiplied  by  an  odd  number, 
produces  an  odd  number;  every  odd  number,  multi- 
plied by  an  even  number,  produces  an  even  number,; 
and  «very  even  number,  multiplied  by  an  even  num- 
ber, produces  also  an  even  number.  Also,  an  even 
number  added  to  an  even  number,  or  an  odd  num- 
ber added  to  an  odd  number,  produces  an  even 
number;  while  an  odd  and  even  number  added  toge- 
ther produce  an  odd  number. 

If  any  one  holds  an  odd  number  of  counters  in  one 
hand,  and  an  even  number  in  the  other,  it  is  not 
difiicult  to  discover  in  which  hand  the  odd  or  even 
number  is ; — ^thus,  desire  the  party  to  multiply  the 
number  in  the  right  hand  by  an  even  number,  and 
that  in  the  left  hand  by  an  odd  number,  then  to  add 
the  two  sums  together,  and  tell  you  the  last  figure  of 
the  product ;  if  it  is  even,  the  odd  number  will  be 
in  the  right  hand,  and  if  odd,  in  the  left  hand. 

The  impostors  who  pretended  to  the  art  of  magic, 
in  former  times,  had  many  singular  arrangements  of 
figures,  which  were  supposed  to  possess  wonderful 
properties;  the  construction  of  them,  however, 
showed,  that  whatever  false  power  these  men  as- 
sumed, they  were,  at  any  rate,  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  numbers.  These  arrangements  of  num- 
bers went  by  the  name  of  magic  squares,  magic 
circles,  &c.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  magic 
square,  in  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  figures 
are  so  arranged,  that  if  any  of  the  rows  are  added 
together  downwards,  sideways,  or  from  comer  tu 
comer,  the  amount^ will  be  the  same,  namely,  65. 
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A  MAGIC  SQDABX  OP  ODD  NUXBXBI. 

On  a  piece  of  card-board  or  paper,  draw  a  square 
with  a  pencil,  haviog  one  of  ito  angles  uppermost  i 
divide  this  square  into  twenty^five  cells,  and  write  in 
the  numbers  from  1  to  25,  in  the  order  shown  in  the 
engraving;  then  draw,  witili  ink,  the  inner  square,  so 
that  its  angles  shall  touch  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  outer  square ;  divide  this  into  twenty- 
five  oells»  also,  with  ink:  it  will  be  then  seen  that 
thirteen  of  the  numbers  of  the  outer  square  fall  within 
thirteen  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  square ;  write  these 
numbers  in  with  ink,  and  transfer  the  twelve  unap- 
propriated numbers  that  still  remain  in  pencil  in  the 
outer  square  to  the  unfilled  cells  in  the  smaller  square, 
transferring  those  which  are  at  the  upper  angle  to 
the  three  spaces  below,  those  from  the  lowermost 
to  the  three  above,  those  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
and  viee-verad.  Rubbing  out,  then,  all  the  pencil- 
lines,  your  magic  square  is  complete.  Any  square 
of  odd  numbers  may  be  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  this. 

Tex  next  engraving  is  a  magic  circle  of  circles ;  in 
this,  the  figures  in  each  circle,  added  to  the  12  in  the 
centre,  will  amount  to  360  :  and  the  figures  in  each 
of  the  rows  which  radiate  from  the  centre,  added  to 
12j  will  produce  the  same  result. 


niB  MAOIO  CUCLB. 


We  shall  notice  a  few  more  properties  of  numbers, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  interesting,  if  not  useful,  to 
the  young  arithmetician. 

Every  square  number  necessarily  finishes  with  one 
of  these  figures,  1, 4',  5, 6, 9,  or  with  an  even  number 
of  ciphers^  preceded  by  one  of  these  figures. 


Every  square  number  is  divisible  by  3,  or  will 
become  so  by  taking  away  1  j  in  the  same  manner, 
by  4  or  by  5,  by  taking  away  or  adding  I. 

Every  square  number  that  is  odd,  can  be  divided 
by  4,  after  deducting  1. 

If  two  square  numbers  bear  such  a  relation  to  each 
other,  that  when  their  two  squares  are  added  together^ 
the  result  is  a  square  number,  then  if  the  two  original 
numbers  are  multiplied  into  each  other,  the  pro- 
duct is  divisible  by  6.  If  two  numbers  are 
multiplied  together,  whose  difference  is  2,  the 
product,  by  the  addition  of  1,  is  the  square  of 
the  intecmediate  number,  in  this  instance  the 
intermediate  number  is  5,  and  its  square  is  25. 


4 
6 


AUSTRALIAN  SCENERY. 

The  district  of  Illawarra,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
the  Five  Islands,  in  latitude  between  34  and  35  de- 
grees  south,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  is 
about  40  miles  to  the  southward  of  Sydiiey,  and 
possessing  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  tropical 
country :  its  magnificent  scenery  is  an  object  of  great 
interest  in  the  colony  itself. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  an  excursion  into 
that  district : — 

Having  sent  forward  two  "Naiivea*'  on  horseback:, 
and  a  man  with  a  pack-horse^  we  commenced  our 
little  tour  into  Illawarra.  Our  first  day's  journey, 
from  the  district  of  Appin  towards  the  coast,  pre- 
sented nothing  remarkable;  nor  did  we  see  any  fine 
specimens  of  plants,  excepting  the  Warratah,  Bland- 
fordia,  and  some  others,  common  about  Sydney. 

The  night  closed  in,  and  we  encamped,  or  rather 
bivouacked,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  dew  by  a 
few  green  boughs,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  rude  tent^ 
and  with  a  sparkling  fire  at  our  feet,— ^chanting 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Whose  lores  to  lie  with  me^  ftc, 

were  soon  sound  asleep. 

Bright  Chanticleer  had  no  sooner  given  due  notice 
of  the  approach  of  day  from  some  settler's  furm,  tiian 
we  were  up  and  stirring; — horses  sought  for,  and 
brought  in,  and  tea-kettle  and  frying-pan  in  requisi- 
tion. A  refreshing  dip  in  the  neighbouring  stream 
sharpened  our  appetite  for  the  savoury  things  in  pre- 
paration I  and,  after  doing  full  justice  to  an  excellent 
breakfast,  by  seven  o*  clock  we  were  once  more  on  the 
line  of  march.  A  ride  of  nine  or  ten  miles  over  a 
sterile  district,  brought  us  gradually  upon  an  elevated 
table-land.  Travelling  along  this  some  miles,  we 
came  to  a  gentle  eminence,  terminating  the  table-laiMi» 
and  forming  the  summit  of  the  Illawarra  mountain. 
The  alteration  which  here  takes  place  in  the  soil, 
vegetation,  and  landscape,  is  most  remarkable.  So 
instantaneous  is  the  change,  as  to  resemble  rather 
one  of  those  transitions  we  read  of  in  fairy  tales, 
than  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  A  single  step, 
and  you  pass  at  once  from  a  dreary  waste, — from  the 
stunted  arid  vegetation  of  the  sea-coast  bairens  of 
Australia,  to  a  region  clothed  in  the  richest  luxu- 
riance and  verdure  of  the  tropics. 

Everything  combined  to  make  the  change  the  more 
conspicuous  and  delightful :  a  soft  breeze  cooled  the 
air,  which  had  been  somewhat  sultry  and  oppressive  | 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wafted  to  our  ears  the  mur- 
muring sound  of  breakers,  denoting  that,  although 
hidden  from  sight  by  dense  masses  of  v^etation^  the 
sea  was  not  distant. 

Deviating  a  few  paces  from  the  path,  we  founid 
ourselves  at  once  upon  the  very  verge  of  a  rocky 
precipice^  ^m  irhenee  there  bmt  upoa  xm  one  of 
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the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  can  be  conceived, 
Tlie  mountain,  which  is   upwards   of  2000  feet  in 
heighty  at  this  spot,  approaches  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  the  beach.     The  glorious  ocean  was  literally 
dose  beneath  us,    and   spreading  far   and  wide  in 
boandlesfl  distance.     The  point  on  which  we  were 
standing  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a  mountain- 
crescent)  the  southern  extreme  being  about  30  miles 
distant,  between   Kiama    and   Shoal   Haven.      The 
countiy  between  this  sheltering  crest  of  mountains 
and  the  sea  is  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  and,  in 
many  places,    quite    tropical    in   its    character,   re- 
sembling, it  is  said,   the  interior  of  Ceylon.     After 
gazing  over  this  extended  and  beautiful  region,  and 
again  searching  the  vast  expanse  of  waters,  to  catch 
the  faint  outline  of  a  passing  sail,  or  trace  the  rapid 
flight  of  some  ocean- bird,  our  attention  reverted  to 
objects  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood.     And 
if  the  distant  prospect  excited  admiration,  what  lan- 
guage can  depict  the  grandeur  and  novel  magnificence 
which  surrounded  us.     The  eucalyptus  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  enormous  trees 
reared  aloft  their  gigantic  trunks,  and  spread  forth 
branches  covered  with  the  richest  foliage.     Here  were 
growing  intermingled  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  tree, 
shrub,  or  climber,  remarkable  for  beauty,  that  I  had 
yet  seen  in  the  colony,  besides  many  that  were  en- 
tirely new  to  me.     The  myrtle,  no   longer  a  shrub, 
reared  its  massive  trunk  to  more  than   one  hundred 
feet,  before  it  expanded  into  a  canopy  of  leaves.     The 
lilly  pilly,  pittis  forensis,  sassafras,   Ulawarra-plum, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  each  assuming 
a  proportionate  magnificence  of  height,  in  turn  s  ruck 
US  with  astonishment.    After  proceeding  for  hundreds 
of  yards  under  a  vaulted  roof  of  foliage,  so  dense  as 
to  be  impervious  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  seeming,  as  it 
were,  the  majestic  dome  of  a  stupendous  temple, — a 
narrow  opening   would  present  itself,    displaying  a 
prospect  of  the  ocean,   or    deep  vistas   through  the 
forest,  so  disposed  as  to  give  full  effect,  in  the  distance, 
to  some  lofty  palm,  with   its   graceful   slender  stem. 
Climbing  plants,  and  dendrobiums,  too,  were  here  in 
all  their  beauty.     Where  a  dead  trunk  occasionally 
intervened,  it  presented  no  vestige  of  decay.      Im- 
mense clusters  of  the  stag*s-horn  fern,  and  of  the  still 
more  graceful  asplcnium,  together  with  numberless 
gigantic  climbers,  all  contributed  to  conceal  or  adorn 
the  ruin.     Nor  were  these  beautiful  vines  and  para- 
sites  confined  to   decayed  trees  alone.      Fre(iuently 
converting  the  stems  of  the  palms,  and  other  trees, 
into  verdant  columns,  and  twining  amidst  their  top- 
most branches,  they  flung  themselves  in  wild  luxu- 
riance to  neighbouring  trees,  forming  a  succession  of 
festoons,  or  rather  vast  arches  of  foliage,  for  hundreds 
of  yards  together.     Nor  let  me  omit  the  delightful 
and  varied  fragrance,  which  seemed  to  pervade  every 
portion  of  this  magnificent  way. 

At  length  we  began  to  descend  the  mountain — and 
such  a  descent !  Sometimes  down  an  almost  preci- 
pitous inclination,  into  depths  of  shadow  occasioned 
by  the  gorgeous  canopy  of  foliage,  of  which  so  feeble 
a  description  has  been  attempted,  at  others  winding 
under  lofty  precipices,  adorned  from  top  to  bottom 
with  fantastic  and  ever-varying  wreaths  of  verdure. 
Now  overshadowed  by  groups  of  palm  or  of  the  tree- 
fern,  now  under  the  shade  of  the  most  gigantic  spe- 
cimens of  the  gum  and  turpentine  tree.  Numerous 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  were  flitting  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  sharp  shrill 
whistle  of  the  parrot,  arose  the  deep  melancholy 
tones  of  the  wonga-wonga  : — 

And,  from  afar,  the  bell-hird*8  plaintive  chiinc, 
A  note  peeuliar  to  Aiistnilia*s  dime. 


The  Bangalo-palm  now  first  made  its  appearance. 
This  beautiful  variety  does  not  attain  nearly  the  size 
of  the  cabbage-palm,  but  is  far  more  graceful.  Of 
the  latter,  we  noticed  some  trees,  from  1 00  to  130 
feet  high.  There  were  whole  acres  of  the  Port 
Macquarrie  Hibiscus,  so  justly  prized  as  an  addition 
to  our  shrubberies  5  and  some  parts  of  the  road  were 
thickly  strewed  with  the  lUawarra-plum,  and  other 
showy  berries,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  A 
species  of  stercuha,  of  lofty  growth,  at  this  season 
out  of  leaf,  was  covered  with  splendid  masses  of 
scarlet  blossoms,  at  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Our  attention  was  next  forcibly  arrested  by  a  group 
of  lofty  trees,  with  massive  stems,  which  rose  to  a 
great  height,  without  a  branch,  and  then  spread  forth 
their  ample  shade  over  a  wide  space.  These,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  we  found  to  be  the  banyan  or  fig- 
tree. 

Not  far  from  this  magnificent  clump  of  forest- timber, 
we  came  upon  a  secluded  scene  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  rich  grassy  glade,  almost  free 
from  wood,  and  of  several  acres  in  extent, — watered 
by  a  little  murmuring  rivulet,  at  once  cool  and  clear, 
•—now  gliding  over  moss-covered  rocks,  now  settling 
into  still  transparent  pools  ;  palms,  acacia,  casuarina, 
and  other  graceful  plants,  fringing  the  banks,  and  form- 
ing a  varied  foreground, — whilst  on  three  sides,  tbt 
open  space  was  shut  in  by  the  steep  acclivities  of  tho 
mountain,  clothed  in  dense  and  shadowy  vegetation 

The  chanpni[3^  head 

Of  a  stoop  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thiekot  ovcr|rrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
Access  denied  ;  and  ovorliead  iij>grew, 
Insiipeniblo  height  of  loftiest  shade — 
Codai",  and  vines,  and  %,  and  branching  polm^ 
A  sylvan  scono ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend, 
Shade  alK)ve  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view. 

Above  this,  in  the  opening  of  the  stream,  a  bold 
projecting  precipice  of  gray  rock,  with  a  diadem  of  rich 
verdure,  reared  its  rugged  form  to  the  height  of  1500 
or  2000  feet,  the  summit  being  partially  enveloped 
in  clouds.  On  the  sunny  side  of  the  meadow,  a 
flock  of  forest-kangaroos,  six  or  seven  in  number, 
were  basking  and  enjoying  themselves.  Disturbed 
by  the  noise  of  our  approach,  they  bounded  swiftly 
away,  and  were  soon  concealed  from  sight  amidst  the 
adjoining  thickets. 

In  this  sequestered  and  beautiful  spot  we  took  our 
lunch.  After  which,  having  travelled  a  few  miles 
through  a  somewhat  uninteresting  forest,  we  halted 
for  the  night  near  the  sea-shore,  on  an  open  space 
affording  good  grass  for  our  horses,  and  sheltered,  by 
surrounding  thickets,  from  the  cold  night-wind.  Our 
encampment  was  not  more  than  100  yards  from  the 
surf.  "  Johnny  y'  a  native,  of  the  Cow  Pasture  tribe, 
who  accompanied  us,  had  never  until  now  been  so 
near  the  sea.  It  was  quite  beyond  his  comprehension. 
No  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  approach  the 
breakers.  "  What,'* — exclaimed  he,  gazing  over  the 
expanse — "  all  that  water;  where  are  the  trees? — there 
is  no  end  to  it.'*  A  vessel  under  sail,  in  the  distance, 
he  said  was  "  a  cloud  moving  on  the  water,**  or  "  may 
be  the  wind  itself  ^  The  night  passed  away  in  undis- 
turbed repose.  After  several  days  spent  happily 
amidst  similar  scenes,  and  having  made  a  good  col- 
lection of  plants,  seeds,  and  bird-skins,  we  turned  our 
horses'  heads  once  more  towards  home,  and  bade  fare- 
well to  lUawarra. 


Paramatta,  New  South  Wales, 
August,  1836*. 


M. 
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KOTBfi  ON  FOREST  TREES     No.  XI. 


The  Orcat  Maplk,  on  Sycamobe, 
'.  (Acer  pmdopIatOMttt.) 

The  ilsnal  name  by  vhich  this  tree  ia  known  in 
Great  Britain,  pftrticnlarly  in  Scotland,  Js  that  of  the 
PIftne,  although  it  belongs  to  k  quite  different  family 
of  plants;  on  this  account,  it  has  received  the  acien- 
ti£c  name  of  jnatdoplataMia  (false  plane).  The  name 
Sycamore  was  originally  applied  to  a  species  of  fig, 
FicM*  iycanorw,  so  that  the  Great  Maple  is  clearly  the 
most  pn^r  name  for  the  tree  in  question. 

The  Great  Maple  is  much  larger  and  grander  in  its 
form  than  the  smaller  or  Common  Maple,  bnt  it 
wants  its  elegance,  and  is  coarse  in  proportion  to  its 
Inillc.  "It  forms,  however,"  says  Gilpin,  "an  im- 
penetrable shade,  and  often  receives  well-contrasted 
masses  of  light.  Its  bark  has  hot  the  furrowed 
ronghness  of  the  oak,  but  it  has  a  species  of  rough- 
ness very  picturesque.  In  itself  it  is  smooth,  but  it 
peels  off  in  large  flakes,  like  that  of  the  Planes,  (to 
which  in  other  respects  it  bears  a  resemblance,) 
leaving  patches  of  different  baes,  seams,  and  cracks, 
Which  are  often  picturesque." 

There  are  many  species  of  the  Maple;  one  in  par- 
lictdar,  the  Sugar  Maple*,  is  of  great  service  to  man- 
kind, from  the  qnantity  of  sugar  which  can  be  pro- 
Onred  from  its  sap.  Au  experiment  wu  made  in 
Scotland,  In  1816,  upon  the  sap  of  the  Great  Maple ; 
the  result  v&s,  that  three  bottles  and  a  half  of  the 
sap  were  collected,  weighing  in  all  three  pounds 
four  ounces ;  this  yielded  214  grains  of  a  sabstance 
resembling  impure  moist  sugar. 

Evelyn  says  bnt  little  respecting  the  Maple,  which 
he  calls  the  Sycamore,  and  that  not  in  its  pr&iae. — 
"  The  Sycamore  ia  much  more  in  reputation  for  its 
■hade  than  it  deserves;  for  the  leaves,  which  fall 
early,  (like  those  of  the  ash,)  turn  to  a  mucilage, 
tuid  putrefy  with  the  first  moisture  of  the  season,  so 
W  they  contaminate  and  mar  our  walks,  and  are,  therc- 
•  Sm  SatHTia   HofariM   Vol.  VIII.,  p.  132. 


foie,  by  my  consent,  to  be  buushed  from  ■Jl^icprioiis 
gardens  and- a vesrnet."'  -       i 

The  site  att«ned  by  this  tree  in. Great  Britain  is 
eonsiderable ;  at  Nishet,  in  Berwickshire,  ts  a  specimea 
about  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  in  gbrth.  At  Dawick,  another,  fifteen  feet  in 
girth.  The  largest  recorded  is  at  Bishopton,  in 
Renfrewshire ;  it  is  a  fine  spreading  tree,  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  twenty  feet  in  girth  near  the  ground. 
A  very  large  specimen  still  exists  at  Calder  House, 
near  Edinburgh.  This  tree  is  known  to  have  been 
planted  before  the  Reformation,  and  is  supposed  to 


be  not  leas  than  300  yean  old,  yet  it  has  the  q^ear< 
ance  of  being  perfectly  sound.  It  ia  the  tree  to 
which,  long  ago,  the  irm  jugs  (a  speciet  of  pillory, ^' 
were  fast«^ed.  The  tree  came  gradually  to  grow 
over  them,  and  they  have  now  been  completely  en- 
closed in  its  trunk  for  a  considerable  time.  At  the 
place  where  they  are  enclosed  there  is  a  gmt  pro- 
tuberance, on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  at  the 
height  of  between  four  and  five  feet. 
Hie  Maple  is  raised  by  seed 


CVniOVB  MZTHOn   OF  SHOWING  GRATITUDE. 

My  guide  laid  that  tiie  wood  abounded  in  wolvei,  and 
desired  me  to  obBerve  the  gtunp  of  a  tree  recently  fclled, 
telling  me  that  a  young  man,  atiailsd  by  three  of  thone 
ferocious  aniniBlB,  had  taken  refuge  in  its  branches,  and 
had  afterwards  cut  it  down,  as  a  memorial  of  hia  aseapa, 
and  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude.  I  thought  this  an  odd 
mode  of  returning  thanka,  and  tacitly  determined  never  to 
endanger  my  safety  for  an  inhabitant  of  Heleabada.  Dif- 
ferent nations  have  certainly  different  modes  of  expreswng 
their  sense  of  services  conferred :  a  Portuguese  felts  a  ties 
fbr  the  same  reason  that  an  En^liibman  would  effeolaally 
protect  it Portugal  and  Qalbcia. 

ARomcsNT. — Let  the  end  of  thy  argument  be  rathn  to 
discover  a  doubtful  truth,  than  a  commanding  wit;  io  the 
one  thou  shalt  gain  substance,  in  the  other  ftolb ;  that 
flint  strikes  the  stool  in  vain  that  propagates  no  sparkles  ; 
covet  to  be  truth's  champion,  at  least  to  bold  her  colours ; 
he  that  plead*  against  the  truth,  takes  pains  to  be  over- 
thrown ;  or,  if  a  conquMW.  gains  but  vain-glory  by  tba 
conqu  est — -Q  o  aslrs. 


LONDON- 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PABKER,  WEST  STSAHD. 

UJH»  !■  WiijiL*  Mimmii  riici  Oni  PnniT,  tn  in  Hoiriut  P«>t% 
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CULTIVATION    OF    HEMP   AND    FT.AV 


Te«  commerce  of  Rtusia  is  slmost  entirdy  ia  the 
products  of  its  soil ;  «nd  theae  products  uk  highly 
impOTtU^  because  they  are  precisely  of  that  class 
Which  M  esKntial  to  the  wants  of  mankind  in  general. 
Amoog  these,  hemp  and  flax  are  conspicuous,  being 
enlUvated  to  a  larger  extent  in  that  country  than  in 
«ny  other.  Russian  hemp  ia  considered  the  best  that 
ugrown.  English  hemp,  indeed,  ia  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  it  J  but  we  raise  very  little  of  it,  because  the 
land  in  our  country  can  be  turned  to  much  better 
■econnt  in  the  culture  of  other  articles.  In  the  vast 
and  thinly-peopled  district  of  Rnaaia,  however,  the 
cnltuK  of  hemp  is  profitable  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
article  produced  maintains  its  superiority,  and  the 
•oil  cannot  be  employed  with  more  advantage,  its 
coltore  to  a  very  large  extent  will  continue.  "  By 
comparing,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "the  enormous  con- 
■nmption  of  this  necessary  material  in  the  empire 
u  "'"'  ****  ^*'  quantity  which  is  annuallv 
ahipped  off,  it  ia  manifest,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  no 
produce  of  farming,  excepting  rye,  is  of  greater  cou- 
■equence  to  industry  and  trade," 

The  ^Id  hemp  grows  very  plentifully  in  some 
parti  of  Russia ;  it  is  found  in  the  Ural  mountains 
md  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Volga,  "principaUy 
ta  places  where  towns  have  formerly  stood."  In  the 
AotaniB,  what  it  has  shed  its  seed,  ud  begins  to 


die  away,  it  is  gathered  and  eaten  by  many  of  tha 
half-Bavage  tnbes  of  the  empire.  /"■«!■ 

i.^?fT«  '"P^r*?"."  *itt  the  culture  of  hemp 
s  that  of  flax  which  ,s  raised  in  large  quantities,  and 
.s  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  many  districts^ 
flax-grounds  are  as  extensive  as  the  corn-lands  It 
IS  principally  cultivated,  aa  hemp  also  is  iu  what 
may  be  called  the  central  part  of  European  Rug," 
111  the  districts  near  the  Kama,  the  finest  Valachiaa 
tiax  18  raised ;  Pallas  says,  that  on  the  borders  of  that 
river,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  spans,  and  yields 
a  far  better  yam  than  the  common  sort.  Both  the 
common  and  the  Siberian  flax,  are  found  frequently 
n    1  ("TV  '*"=  Steppes,  about  the  northern 

Ural,  and  the  latter,  on  the  shores  of  the  Vol^ 
Many  species  of  nettle,  yielding  fibres  like  those  rf 
hemp  and  flax,  are  abo  found  growing  wild  to  a  verr 
arge  extent  j  from  some  of  them,  the  half-savaii 
tribes  obtain  a  yarn,  which  they  weave  into  a  kind  if 
cloth  destitute,  of  course,  of  that  strength  which  th« 
tough  fibres  of  the  hemp  and  flax  alone  can  impart 
„  JJi?  "'■"'?K''meiil  of  flai.  („y.  Mr.  Tooke.)  hai  nothing 
r^  '  'I 'S '-  "  "  P"'"'?  "'  "'""here,  cleared  from  t^ 
seedi,  soaked  in  water,  and  broken  by  beatinir  niih  w™I»b 
bee.  „.  Thi.  product,  uext  ,o  he  Jp,  ToZl  "h"  gr^ 
article  of  exDortauon;  a  eon.iderable  part  i.  «™uithti» 
into  hnens,  aiaper.  canYMMind  the  like;  and  ev^o.  tji 
•wds  an  exported,  both  in  \h!to  iiMai;^  «^ ,  wQjv  «^  ^^ 
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In  various  parts  of  Russia,  hemp-seed  oil,  and  flax- 
seed (or  linseed)  oil,  it  prepared  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. The  process  of  extracting  it  is  performed 
with  great  simplicity,  and  for  the  most  part  by  the 
peasants  themselves.  The  seeds  are  crushed  in  small 
oU-raills,  in  which  the  moving  power  is  a  horse. 

Our  engraving  illustrates  the  operation  of  sorting 
and  drying  hemp  and  flax  in  Russia.  It  is  the 
practice  for  the  peasants  to  build,  adjoining  to  the 
spot  cultivated,  a  small  hut  in  a  circular  shape; 
opposite  to  it,  they  level  with  great  care  a  small  spot 
of  ground,  and  near  this  they  erect  a  sort  of  rack, 
very  lofty,  with  the  bars,  however,  horizontal,  instead 
of  perpendicular.  This  arrangement  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  sorting,  drying,  and  preserving  the  hemp 
and  flax.  They  pass  the  flax  through  the  racks, 
where,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  dries  very  fast;  on 
the  ground  they  sort  the  hemp  and  seed,  and  lay  the 
whole  up  in  the  hut  until  it  be  wanted. 

The  hemp-plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  north  and  east 
of  Europe,  over  which  it  is  now  so  generally  distri- 
buted^  from  some  part  of  the  east.  We  have  mention 
of  it,  however,  as  existing  in  both  a  wild  and  culti- 
vated state,  somewhere  in  the  country  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  Herodotus  describes  the 
hemp  as  growing  in  Scythia,  where  he  had,  in  all 
probability,  seen  it  himself. 

They  have,  (he  says,)  hemp  ^wing  in  the  countir,  very 
much  resembling  flax,  except  in  its  thickness  and  size ; 
but  this  hemp  is  much  superior  to  that  It  both  grows 
spontaneously,  and  is  cultivated ;  and  out  of  it  the  Thracians 
make  themselves  garments  like  those  of  flax.  Any  one 
who  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  it,  would  not  discern 
whether  they  were  of  flax  or  of  hemp ;  and  he  who  had 
never  seen  this  hemp,  would  think  the  garment  to  be  of 
flax. 

From  Herodotus,  we  also  learn  that  the  Scythians 
were  acquainted  with  the  narcotic  properties  of  hemp, 
and  that  they  used  the  seed  of  the  plant  to  obtain  a 
sort  of  intoxicating  vapour-bath.  He  describes  with 
minuteness  their  simple  though  efficient  apparatus ) 
they  placed  three  stakes  in  the  ground,  and  around 
them  stretched  woollen  fleeces,  so  as  to  form  as  com* 
plete  an  enclosure  as  possible ;  into  this  they  threw 
red-hot  stones,  and  on  the  stones  they  threw  the 
hemp-seed.  A  steam  was  given  off,  ''such  as  no 
Grecian  vapour-bath  could  have  retained  ;*'  this  steam 
served  the  Scythians  in  the  place  of  a  bath,  for  they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  bathing  the  whole  body  in 
water.  Its  intoxicating  nature  may  be  clearly  traced 
in  the  description  of  its  effects ;  the  Scythians  used 
to  roar  with  delight.  Among  eastern  nations,  at  the 
present  day,  hemp  is  employed,  though  in  a  different 
manner,  to  produce  similar  sensations.  In  the 
Hindoo  economy,  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  malt,  a 
favourite  intoxicating  liquor,  called  banga,  being  pro- 
duced from  it.  The  powdered  leaves  are  infused  in 
water,  with  the  addition  of  some  species  of  aromatic; 
and  this  decoction  produces,  when  drunk,  a  drowsy 
ecstatic  feeling,  which  is  said  to  be  much  more  agree- 
able than  that  brought  on  by  opium.  It  is  a  species 
of  enjoyment  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  small 
price;  but  it  is  also  one,  to  which  a  too-frequent 
recurrence  will  gradually  bring  on  death.  This  also 
is  an  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Egypt.  Sometimes 
the  leaves  are  mixed  with  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the  narcotic  secretion  con- 
tained in  this  plant,  that  its  deleterious  effects  are 
felt  even  while  it  is  growing  in  the  ground ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  a  person  who  remains  for  any  length  of 
time  amidst  a  plantation  of  young  hemp,  or  who 


ventures  to  sleep  in  the  neighbourhpod  of  oas^  will 
be  affected  with  beadach,  and' vertigo,  and  a  sort  of 
drunken  dizziness.  The  most  injurious  results  arise 
from  the  practice  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  Russian  boors,  of  soaking  the  hemp,  after 
it  is  pulled,  in  the  neighbouring  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ponds,  in  order  to  perform  the  necessary  operation  of 
rotting  the  substance  which  surrounds  and  unites  the 
useful  fibres  5  the  water  is  spoiled,  and  the  fish  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed.  Tooke,  speaks  of  this 
practice  as  "  a  nuisance  of  such  importance,  as  to 
call  for  the  interference  of  the  magistracy.*'  Lepechin, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Pallas,  strongly  deprecates 
it.  After  describing  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
on  the  east  of  Moscow,  and  iioting  the  large  quantity 
of  hemp  and  flax  which  are  cultivated,  he  says  : — 

The  people  of  the  district  pretend,  that  hemp  which  is 
soaked  in  rivers,  in  brooks,  and  in  lar^e  lakes,  is  of  a  very 
superior  quality ;  consequently,  they  will  repair  with  their 
hemp  to  a  distance  of  many  miles,  to  reaen  a  river;  but 
this  method  corrupts  the  waters,  and  is  fatal  to  the  flilk 

Yet  the  process  of  rotting  is  much  more  speedily 
accomplished  in  stagnant  than  in  running  water. 

The  water  in  which  hemp  has  been  rotted,  acquires 
an  excessively  disagreeable  taste,  and  an  infected 
odour.  If  there  are  any  fish  in  it,  they  at  first  get 
intoxicated,  and  then  as  the  fermentation  gradually 
absorbs  all  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  they  at  last  die. 
Not  only,  however,  does  the  water  contract  these 
hurtful  properties,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  naes 
of  man  or  beast,  but,  also,  there  emanate  from  it 
effluvia,  which  are  very  likely  to  occasion  pestilential 
diseases  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  on  this  account^ 
that,  in  France,  the  magistrates  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public  health,  have  almost  universally 
forbidden  the  practice  of  the  operation  of  rotting 
within  the  circuit  of  towns,  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
habitations,  and  in  rivers  or  running  waters,  which 
are  used  for  drink,  either  by  man  or  bieast. 

The  process  of  rotting  away  the  woody  from  the  fibrous 

girts  of  the  planti,  ]  is  of  extreme  antiquitv,  (says  Mr. 
arlow,)  it  being  noticed  in  the  Ssored  Writinss*  and 
having  been  used  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent, troxa  time  immemorial ;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
has  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  the  health,  not  only  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  countries  In  which 
it  is  carried  on,  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  is  a  system 
which,  on  this  account,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
abolish.  It  beoomes  the  'soaree  of  many  psstilsntial 
diseases,  among  which,  perhaps,  the  malarisi  so  prevalent 
in  the  vicinity  of  Home  and  Naples,  may  be  numbered ; 
besides  which,  since  flax  and  hemp  ripen  about  the  month 
of  August,  and  require  to  be  submitted  to  this  process  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  ground,  or  at  least,  before 
they  dry,  the  fkrroer  s  attention  becomes  necessary  to  them* 
at  a  time  when  it  is  most  valuable,  and  can  least  be  spared ; 
namely,  in  the  time  of,  or  immediately  antecedent  to,  his 
corn-harvest 

The  operation  of  rotting  hemp  and  flax,  besides 
being  one  of  some  hazard  to  those  engaged  in  it,  is 
also  one  of  considerable  nicety;  for  its  per^ction,  and 
the  period  when  it  should  cease,  depend  on  several 
fortuitous  circumstances,  which  may  dispose  the 
woody  matter  of  the  stem  to  decompose  with  greater 
6r  less  facility.  Thus,  it  will  be  influenced  by  the 
strength  or  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  moisture  or  dry- 
ness of  the  season,  the  temperature  of  the  air  during 
the  process,  as  weU  as  the  soil  from  which  the  plant 
was  produced.  If  the  operation  be  carried  too  far^ 
not  only  the  woody  matter,  but  the  fibres  also  will  be 
destroyed  or  injured ;  and  if  not  far  enough,  it  baa 
genendly  been  thought  that  the  flax  will  not  dress ; 
and  thus,  after  a  good  crop  has  been  produced,  it 
may  be  much  injured,  if  not  spoiled,  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  its  manufacture.  The  opinion  has  been 
held^  that  the  circnmstance  of  the  operatioa  ^f  jn/^ 
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^ng,  bong  to  the  ciiltivator  one  of  much  nicety  and 
hazard  eomUned,  has,  in  all  probability^  proved  a 
much  greater  banner  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax  in  England,  than  the  alleged  exhanation  of  soil, 
or  any  other  canae. 

Another  operation,  likewiae  injurious  to  those 
engi^^  in  it,  is  that  vhich  succeeds  to  rotting  i  it  is 
the  process  of  breaking  and  dressing,  which  consists 
in  the  separation  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
boom,  or  woody  matter,  from  the  harie,  or  useful 
fibres.  It  may  be  performed  either  by  machinery  or 
by  hand  }  and  in  almost  all  cases,  it  is  effected  by  a 
set  of  blunt  iron  teeth  or  breakers,  fixed  upon  one 
piece  of  wood,  and  met  by  another  similar  set  of 
teeth  fixed  to  a  moveable  piece,  which  is  worked  by 
the  one  hand,  while  the  flax  in  handfiils  is  introduced 
between  these  teeth,  in  various  directions,  with  the 
other  hand.  During  the  operation,  a  remarkably  fine 
dust  is  given  out,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  Tnaladies  to  which  those  engaged  in  it  are  very 
much  subject,  and  which  particularly  attack  their 
organa  of  respiration.  The  dust,  from  its  extreme 
fineness  and  lightness,  being  suspended  in  the  air,  is 
inhaled  with  it  into  the  lungs,  where  its  presence 
excites  a  cough  more  or  less  violent,  and  pains  in  the 
chest,  wluch  lead  to  other  more  serious  affections, 
sudb  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  under  which  the 
workmen  infallibly  sink.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  of  late  years,  in  this  country,  to  obviate 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  arising  from  the  com- 
mon system  of  rotting  and  dressing  hemp  and  flax ; 
but  in  Russia,  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  manual  labour. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  articles  of  great  commercial 
inqwrtance  to  Russia  j  they  form  a  very  large  item  in 
the  list  of  her  exports.  Nine*tenths  of  Uke  whole 
quantity  of  hemp  imported  into  England,  come  from 
RsMsia )  of  flax  the  proportion  is  not  so  large,  a  con- 
siderable  supply  of  that  article  being  obtained  from 
Prussia  and  the  Netherlands.  A  more  accurate 
notion  will  be  conveyed  by  the  following  details,  re« 
lating  to  the  year  1833.  The  total  quantity  of  hemp 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  was  527,459  cwts., 
oi  which,  469,959  cwts.  were  supplied  by  Russia) 
the  remainder  is  derived  from  various  other  countries, 
in  comparatLvdy  small  quantities,  the  territories  of 
the  East  India  Company  furnishing  34,008  cwts.  Of 
''flax,  and  tow,  or  codiUa  of  hemp  and  flax,'*  as  it  is 
entered  in  the  public  accounts,  there  were  imported  in 
the  same  period  982,5 1 6  cwts. ;  of  which  667,868  cwto. 
came  from  Russia,  144,138  cwts.  from  Prussia, 
114,191  cwts.  from  the  Netherlands,  31,612  cwts. 
finom  France,  and  15,867  cwts.  from  New  South 
Wales,  Van  Diemeh^s  Land,  and  Swan  River. 

The  consumption  and  importation  of  hemp  have 
been  materially  diminished  of  late  years,  by  the 
extensive  use  of  iron  or  chain  cables,  as  well  in  our 
commercial  marine,  as  in  the  royal  navy.  During 
the  late  war,  the  price  of  hemp  fluctuated  very  much  -, 
and  the  height  to  which  it  rose  at  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difilculties  thrown  in  the  way  of  its 
importation,  was  the  principal  circumstance  that 
originally  brought  iron  cables  into  use.  Their  vast 
superiority  in  point  of  strength  and  durability,  has 
since  occasioned  their  almost  universal  substitution 
for  hempen  cables. 

When  the  commerce  of  England  with  Russia 
began,  hemp  and  flax  were  then,  as  they  are  now, 
among  the  staple  products  of  the  empire.  In  some 
papers  inserted  in  Hakloyt's  CoUection  of  Voyages, 
we  find  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  early  history 
of  that  commerce;   among  other  things,  we  learn 


that  an  attempt  was  made  ttt  the  dose  of  Queen 
Mary*s  reign,  to  establish  a  colony  of  English  rope- 
makers,  in  Russia,  as  servants  of  the  Russia  Com- 
pany, then  newly  established  ^  the  plan  of  manur 
facturing  the  ropes  there,  instead  of  bringing  the  hemp 
to  England,  and  manufacturing  them  at  home,  was 
adopted,  because  the  charge  of  freight  on  the  raw 
material  was  so  heavy.  We  have  an  exposition  of 
this  scheme  in  the  following  extract  from  "  a  Letter  of 
the  Company  of  the  Merchants  Adventurers  to 
Russia,  unto  George  Killingworth,  Richard  Gray, 
and  Henry  Lane,  their  agents  there,"  dated  1557. 

And  whereas  yon  have  provided  tarre,  and  as  we  sup* 
pose  some  hempe  ready  Iwu^bt,  our  advice  is,  that  in  no 
wise  vou  send  any  of  them  hither  unwrought ;  because  our 
fraight  is  four  jpounds  a  tunne,  or  little  le&sc :  which  is  so 
deare  as  it  would  not  beare  the  charges :  and,  therefore,  we 
hare  sent  you  seven  ro|^makers,  as  by  the  copies  of  their 
covenants  here  inclosed  shall  appeare.  Whom  we  wil  you 
set  to  worke  with  al  expedition  in  making  of  cables  and 
ropes  of  al  sorts  from  the  smallest  rope,  to  xiii.  inches:  and 
that  such  tarre  and  hempe  as  is  already  brought  to  the 
water-side,  they  may  there  make  it  out,  and  after  that,  you 
settle  their  worke  in  Vologhda  or  Colmogro,  as  you  shall 
thinke  good,  where  there  stuffe  may  be  neereet  to  them :  at 
which  place  and  places  you  doe  assigno  them  a  principall 
overseer,  as  well  to  see  the  deliverie  of  the  stufie  unwrought 
as  also  to  take  charge  of  the  stuffe  wrought,  and  to  foresee 
that  neither  the  yarne  be  burnt  in  tarring,  nor  the  hempe 
rotted  in  the  watering ;  and  also  to  furnish  them  so  with 
labourers,  workmen,  and  stuffe,  as  hereafter,  when  these 
workman  shall  come  away,  we  bee  not  destitute  of  good 
workmen,  and  that  these  may  dispatch  as  much  as  possibly 
they  may,  doing  it  substantiallv  •  for  we  esteems  it  a  prin- 
cipal commoditie,  and  that  the  Counsel  of  England  doth 
well  allows.  Let  all  diligence  be  used,  that  at  the  retume 
of  these  shippes,  we  may  see  samples  of  all  ropes  and 
cables,  if  it  be  possible,  and  so  after  to  continue  in  worke, 
that  we  may  have  good  store  against  the  next  yeere. 
Therefore  they  have  neede  to  have  a  place  to  worke  in,  in 
the  Winter :  and  at  any  hand  let  them  have  helpe  enough 
to  spinne  their  stuffe;  for  seeing  you  have  great  plenty  of 
hempe  there,  and  at  a  reasonable  prise,  we  trust  we  shal 
be  able  to  bring  as  good  stuffe  from  thence,  and  better 
cheapo  than  that  out  of  Danske ;  if  it  be  diligently  used 
and  have  a  good  overseer. 

Let  the  chiefest  lading,  (the  letter  continues,)  of  these 
four  shippes  be  principally  in  waxe,  flaxe,  tallowe,  and 
traine-oyle.  And  if  there  be  any  more  wares  than  these 
shippes  be  able  to  take  in,  then  leave  that  which  is  least  in 
vale w,  and  grossest  in  stowage,  until  the  next  shipping: 
for  we  doe  purpose  to  ground  ourselves  chiefly  upon  these 
commodities,  as  waxe,  cables,  and  ropes,  traine-oyle,  flaxe, 
and  some  linen  yarne.  As  for  masts,  tarre,  hemp,  feathers, 
or  any  such  other  like,  they  would  not  beare  the  charges  to 
have  any,  considering  our  deere  freight. 


Choice  of  Company. — Be  very  circumspect  in  the  choice 
of  thy  company.  In  the  society  of  thine  equals  thou  shalt 
enjoy  more  pleasure ;  in  the  society  of  thy  superiors  thou 
shalt  find  more  profit;  to  be  the  best  in  the  company  is  the 
way  to  grow  worse,  the  best  means  to  grow  better,  is  to  be 
the  worst  there.— <2u able s. 


Home  is  the  resort 

Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where» 

Supporting  and  supported,  polished  friends, 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. — Thomson 


The  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  the  society  of  a  friend,  with 
whom,  in  unrestrained  exposition  of  one*s  thoughts,  one 
may  unravel  and  disentangle  each  skein  of  knotted  pre- 
judice and  many-coloured  opinion.  In  such  intimacies, 
however,  cultivated  exclusively,  what  Lord  Bacon  termed 
idola  specus  are  sure  to  be  worshipped.  The  principles 
may  be  right,  the  understanding  may  be  sound,  but  the 
world  is  viewed  from  a  single  point,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
inevitably  erroneously.  A  true  estimate  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  value  of  human  pursuits,  can  alone  be  formed  by  one 
who  corrects  his  closest  speculations  by  the  collective  judg* 
ment  of  society.-— Mato*s  PAiVotop^  of  Living. 
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STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 
I  HATB  Mid  ebewhere  that  it  was  made  a  mattor  of 
debate  even  in  England,  and  was  asserted  boldly  in 
several  iastanoes,  that  the  African  was  not  a  human 
being,  but  a  gradation  between  man  and  monkey, 
without  any  rational  soul,  and  therefore  to  be  classed 
wilh  the  beasts  that  perish.  Such  assertions,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  some  {hous  men  from  proceeding 
to  Barbados  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  settlement; 
and  who  accounted  it  no  dishonour  to  preach  to,  and 
instruct,  the  black  slaves,  and  zealously  to  labour 
amongst  them  to  promote  their  welfare  in  this  world, 
and  more  especially  in  the  next.  These  men  were 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  labours 
were  not  altogether  in  vain.  Every  means,  however, 
were  had  recourse  to  (even  to  persecution,)  to  banish 
such  missionaries  from  the  colony. 

Thou|^  they  oould  ao  kmger  deny  their  humanity, 
the  early  pLanters  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  less 
their  slaves  knew  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  they  would 
be  the  bettor  fitted  for  the  duties  they  would  requhre 
of  them ;  and  although  the  island  was  divided  into 
parishes,  and  churches  were  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  white  population,  the  dergsnnen 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  preaching  to  liie  blacks. 
On  no  account  could  a  person  of  colour  be  allowed 
toenter  any  of  these  churches;  and  it  was  not  even 
permitted  that  liieir  bodies  should  be  buried  within 
the  same  enclosure  where  that  of  the  white  man  was 
committed  to  the  earth.  Until  a  very  late  date,  in- 
deed, this  BOATkied  distinetion  was  kept  xxp,  though  in 
many  other  respects  the  slaves  were  indulged  and 
kindly  treated. 

Clergymen,  as  we  find,  were  regulaily  appointed 
to  the  parish  ehtirches  as  they  became  vacant,  the 
patronage  being  in  the  governor  of  the  island ;  but  I 
regret  that  I  am  oompettsd  to  add,  that  few  indeed  of 
these  inownbents  (however  well-intentioned  in  the 
first  instance,)  remained  steady  in  their  conduct,  or 
showed  much  zeal  for  the  great  cause  which  they  had 
imderinken  to  defend.  The  young  and  thoughtless 
proprietors  of  the  soil  took  a  delight  in  making  the 
Banon  as  miserable  as  possible,  until  he  became  as 
one  of'  themselves,  and  was  blind  to  their  faults  and 
fbllieB.  Th^  pious  and  faithful  Christian  minister 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  his  departure  from  the 
island,  and  leave  the  field  to  some  more  compljdng 
brother.  True  and  vital  religion,  in  as  far  as  the 
Eslnblished  Church  was  concerned,  was  long  at  a 
dveadiblly  low  ebb}  almost  any  man,  during  the  last 
century,  eottld  get  ordination  for  the  colonies.  Under 
such  cirettmstances,  I  am,  therefore,  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, that  these  colonies  were  overrun  by  all  de- 
aoriptions  dt  sectaries ;  some,  no  doubt,  moved  by  a 
sincera  dMri  to  spread  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
while  many  were  more  calculated  to  excite  discontent 
and  rebdlion  amongst  an  igncnnnt  and  superstitious 
heathen  population,  than  to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace 
and  gnod-^U^  Their  language  and  demeanour  were 
m6re  likely  to  confirm  error  than  to  explain  and 
esti^li^  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  without  much  exaggeration, 
Ihait,  for  neariy  two  centuries,  there  was  little  of  re- 
U|ioii«  tt&d  noUiing  of  discipline,  in  the  West  India 
Cnhreb.  She  seemed  abandoned  by  the  mother- 
cbumtry  as  nnworthy  of  even  the  slightest  considera- 
tioa,  while  ^e  sectaries  were  allow^  to  prosper  in 
tiMir  career/ doing  little  good  and  much  mischief. 
'  Whether  the  planters  themselves  began  to  dread 
the  elects  of  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  or  the  Church 
iMHanto  fouse  herself  from  her  criminal  slumber,  I 
cannot  at  thw  moment  positively  affirm;  but  certain 


it  is,  that  about  thirteen  yearn  agoa  ebailgsricaaae 
over  the  spirit  of  the  times.  These  dKstantr  AnrtieiA 
of  the  empire  were  regarded  with  more  ernnphngncy, 
and  the  erring  shepherds,  and  their  casekss  .fioAa, 
were  at  last  considered  worthy  of  being  receifed  itifb 
the  great  fold  of  our  Protestant  £staUishment«-  -Two 
eminent  men  were  selected,  and,  after  due  cmwecr*- 
tion,  sent  out  in  1826  as  bishops  to  the  VfttA  Indiea. 
The  Windward  Islands  were  made  ^e  fent  See^*  amd 
Jamaica  and  its  dependencies  the  seeond.  ■  it  isi«f 
the  former  lam  now  to  speak,  and  that  feomperoosad 
observation,  for  of  the  latter  I  know  notUng  exce|it 
from  hearsay. 

Of  the  excellent  and  pious  Bbhop  of  Barbados  and 
the  Islands  I  know  not  well  how  to  write,-^or  whether 
we  regard  him  as  a  man,  a  minister  t>f  the  Gospel^or 
as  the  guide  and  guardian  of  a  Christian  Chaceh^  he 
is  in  all  respects  above  praise.  With  patienoe,  and 
much  forbearance,  but  at  the  same  time  with  firna^ 
ness,  he  has  overcome  many  diffieuUie&  -  iiei  hds 
nearly  succeeded  in  removing  £rom  th&xkmaAsm 
every  minister  of  the  old  leaven,  and  has  filled'  vlf 
their  places  with  men  of  sound  learning  andaound 
doctrine,  men  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  they 
are  well  calculated  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  •Christ 
our  Saviour,  and  well  qualified  to  nunisterin  hoiif 
things. 

Churches  and  chapds  an  now  arising  in  etreiy 
colony,  and  from  the  attention  which  the  Bishop  haia 
given  to  the  characters  and  qualifioationaof  tbeeandl^ 
dates  for  livings,  such  only  have  been  selected  as  use 
distinguished  for  zeal  in  Uie  good  cause,  and  wboao 
learning  and  sound  piety  are  certain  of  seouring  to 
them  that  respect  and  consideration  which  their  sacred 
character  so  necessarily  deBBand&  Already  the  pastoitt 
of  the  Barbados  bishopric  ydH  hear  a'  oomparison 
with  those  of  England  itself,  and- more- able  or  pioaa 
labourers  are  not  to  be  feund  in  waef.  comer  of  thd 
Christian  world.  Dr.  Coleridge's  see  is  divided  into 
two  srchdeaconries,  the  Windwnrd;  and  the*  Leeward;; 
Archdeacon  Eliot  resides  in  Barbados,  and  Ai«h« 
deacon  Parry  at  Antigaa. 

The  Hurricane  of  1831  *  destroyed  and  levelled 
almost  every  church  and  chapel  in  Baibadoa; -iMSS 
such  have  been  the  indefetigable  ekeitiens  of  tine 
Bishop  and  his  excdlent  dergy,  that  not  only  ail 
that  previously  existed  have  been  rebuilt,  but  Mvend 
new  charges  have  been  established.  The  want  4Ji 
church  accommodation  has  been  long  felt,  and  loudljr 
complained  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  j  hot  j  it 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  the  cokadem 
suflered,  when  Dr.  Coleridge  was  appointed  to  the  ase^ 
in  feet,  it  had  never  entered  into  tiie  imagination  b£ 
those  who  first  planted  the  churches  in  our  cdtmueB; 
and  divided  these  colonies  into  parishes,  that  the 
black  population  were  of  any  account  in  such  an 
arrangement.  They  were  looked  upon,  as  I  have 
shown,  as  altogether  without  the  pale  of  the  Church  ; 
consequently,  provision  was  only  made  for  the  iev 
planters  and  their  families  that  resided  in  the  distisct^ 
together  with  their  white  overseers  and  servants. 

No  black  or  coloured  persons  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  consecrated  temples  of  the  living  QoiL 
The  good  bishop,  however,  soon  made  it  known,  tha:a 
he  should  consider  every  class,  and  all  colours,  of 
professing  Christians  (equal  as  they  were  in  the  sight 
of  God,)  equally  entitled  to  share  in  the  blessings  and 
benefits  of  Christ*s  Holy  Gospel  |--that  the  house  of 
God  was  open  to  all,  and  that  every  one  was  inviledi 
nay,  commanded,  to  come  and  hear  that  Geap^ 
preached.    The  clergy  throughout  the  diocese  were 

^  The  author's  account  of  thi<  Harricane  will  be  quoted  on  ajioU»if 
occatioli.  .    •    •    .  0''''tn!^ 
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^mmsm^jtrnffy  oonmiaiidei  to  make  these  sentiinentB 
4Mfkutiwtk  te  aH  elasaes  of  thdr  commanities,  and 
tQ  tatoiean  tint  oo  authority  whatever  might  con- 
tiMretielliem  wHIioat  ita  heing  reported.  A  few^  and 
1  befieve  hot  a  very  few,  felt  alarmed,  at  what  they 
oottsidend  worse  than  high  treason  itself,  or  even  a 
karnetaie;  but  after  a  very  short  time,  when  they 
loimd  tbat  the  eanes  still  continued  to  grow,  and  that 
sogar  and  rom  might  still  be  made  firom  them,  their 
tenors  seemed  to  subside,  and  even  some  of  these 
alarmists  are  not  ashamed  now  to  occupy  a  pew  with 
Htm  blaek  servants. 

More  crowded  or  more  devout  congregations  I 
atver  witnessed  in  any  country  than  in  Barbados, 
and  in  others  of  the  colonies;  and  it  is  gratifjring  to 
observe  the  progress  which  many  grown-up  people 
have  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of 
sdigiaiu  As  to  the  rising  generation,  they  will  be 
SES  well,  if  not  better,  educated  than  the  children  of 
the  lower  elasses  in  England.  The  ministers  of  all 
demnninations  of  Christians  are  not  less  improved  in 
their  manners  and  conduct,  than  are  the  members  of 
the  Establishment}  and  indiscreet  zeal,  and  inflam- 
matory m3FSttcism,  have  given  place  to  a  pure  devo- 
tion, and  the  steady  inculcation  and  plain  explana- 
tion of  the  great  and  practical  truths  of  Christianity. 
There  is  a  rivalry,  no  doubt,  kept  up,  but  it  is  a 
rivalry  of  love;  and  that  mutual  hannony,  that  peace 
and  good-will,  which  now  exist  amongst  all  the 
ChiMtiui  ministers  in  the  West  Indies,  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  is  with  them,  and 
that  their  labours  are  blessed. 

If  it  was  Ibrmeriy  the  duty  of  the  planters  (from 
wvridly  motives  and  personal  interests)  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  religion  amongst  their  black  slaves,  it 
is  now  much  mote  their  duty  and  their  interest  to 
promote  it  amongst  their  free  negroes,  and,  indeed, 
God,  I  hope,  has  opened  their  eyes  and  their  under- 
stendfaigs  to  see  tills,  for  every  assistance  and  en- 
CDvr^emenfe  is  given  to  the  building  of  churches  and 
schools,,  and  every  pains  taken  to  provide  the  people 
with  proper  ministers  and  teadiers. 

There  may  be  individuals,  and  I  regret  to  say 
tbcre  ate  aome  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  every 
eafontsy,  who^  destitnte  of  all  religious  feeling  and 
hriief  themselves,  can  see  no  advantage  in  teaching 
ft  to  their  people;  but  even  these  have  latterly  found 
ttie  tide  of  popular  opinion  so  strong  agaiust  them, 
that  they  have  been  compelled  to  remain  silent,  or 
fbreed  to  sail  with  the  stream ;  and  I  should  scarcely 
be  credited,  were  I  able— which  I  really  am  not — to 
detail  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  moral  and 
sdigiooa  improvement  in  the  short  space  of  eight  or 
ten  years. 

Writing,  as  I  do,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  unin- 
finrmed  of  these  kingdoms  in  some  few  matters  that 
may  be  interesting  as  regards  our  colonial  policy,  I 
regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  notice,  and  that,  perhaps, 
in  rather  strong  terms,  the  cold  indifference  which 
seems  to  exist  somewhere,  with  respect  to  the  religious 
and  moral  instruction  of  our  soldiers,  and  their 
Unnilies,  on  colonial  service.  With  whom  this  ne- 
^ect  originates,  or  why  it  exists,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain,  but  that  it  does  exist  I  have  now  to 
show. 

While  a  regiment  remains  at  home,  that  is,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Empire,  the  soldier  is  most  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  all  his  wanto  are  supplied. 
His  food  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  abundant  in 
quantity.  His  barrack-rooms  are  clean,  and  his  bed 
is  comfortable  (  and,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
he  i^^cpippelled  to  fittend  a  place  of  worship  every 
Sunday;  and,  whether  he  may  profit  or  not,  he  is  at 


any  rate  enabled  to  hear  the  Gospiel  jpretched.  The 
moment,  however,  it  becomes  that  regiment's  turn  of 
duty  to  proceed  on  service  to  our  West  India  ot^odiei, 
a  diflerent  stete  of  things  commences. 

While  many  circumstances  are  calculated,  as  It 
were,  to  demoralize,  and  to  draw  him  from  thd  padi 
of  duty  and  of  moral  rectitude,  there  is  not,  I  believe, 
a  single  church  or  chapel  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  command,  into  which  a 
British  soldier  has  a  right  to  enter,— certainly  not  one 
to  which  a  regiment  can  be  marched  to  hear  the 
Gospel  preached.  There  is  only  one  regular  militaty 
chaphun  in  the  whole  command,  and  he  is  stataoned 
in  Trinidad,  where  there  is  no  chapel  or  any  convo* 
nience  whatever  for  preaching  to  the  military,  and 
where  he  is  compelled  to  read  the  morning  prayers, 
or  a  part  of  them,  in  the  open  gallery  of  the  barracks, 
or  in  the  barrack-yard. 

In  Barbados,  where  there  are  seldom  fewer  than 
1200  men,  and  two  or  three  hundred  women  [and 
children,  a  clergyman  is  hired  at  seven-tmd^sijfpeHoe  « 
day,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  bury  the  dead,  to 
christen  such  as  mt^  be  bom,  and  now  and  then  to 
marry  an  officer  or  a  soldier.  He  does,  indeed,  make 
every  effort  to  read  the  morning  prayers  to  the  dif^ 
ferent  regimente  from  the  steps  in  front  of  their 
several  barracks,  but  where,  though  the  men  are 
formed  in  as  close  order  as  they  can  stand  together,' 
not  one  in  fifty  can  hear  a  word  of  what  is  read, 
while  the  powerful  rays  of  the  rising  sun  are^drawing 
up  around  them  the  noxious  vapours,  that  enter  theia 
empty  stomachs,  and  lungs,  and  pollute  the  stseaiii  of 
nie.  .  i 

The  short  time  that  is  passed  in  this  dumb  show 
of  what  is  called  religiotts  duty,  (and  fortunately  it 
is  short,)  is  generally  productive  of  several  cases  of 
fevers,  of  one  description  or  aaother,  or  of  dyseit- 
teries,  from  the  men  standing  on  the  grass,  stik  wet 
with  dew.  These  chureh-pandes,  as  £ey  are  called,* 
are  the  most  fertile  aonsces  of  the  worst  hoqiital: 


If  the  same  money  had  been  laid  out m .bnikUaga 
church,  at  St  Ann*s,  where  the  garrisun  could  aMfod. 
divine  service  regularly,  l^t  has  beettspentiahuildai^ 
a  high  wall  to  separate  the  barracks  on  ^e  eistifrom 
a  few  grog-shops  in  their  rear,  it  would  have.4bcen'. 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  poor  soldier^s  rwtUw 
being  in  this  world,  to  say  ndthing  whatever  off  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  of  his  sonl*s  salvation  in  the  neoct;' 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that,  during  the  whole  of  thef 
ten  or  eleven  years  that  the  soldier  is  abient  iili.tlio> 
colonies,  he  is  compelled  to  live  without  God  in  tiie 
world.  No  measures  whatever  are  taken  to  procmo 
for  him  either  the  conveniencies  or  tiie  tonaolatiOaso^ 
hearing  the  word  of  God  preached,  or  of  alten4ia9 
to  any  one  religious  duty ;  how  then,  I  ask#  can  Wft 
expect  that  his  moral  conduct  will  be  eorveot?  iu 
the  good  old  times,  every  regiment  had  ite  chaplain^ 
and  even  during  the  war,  the  Duke  of  WdUngtonbad 
a  clergyman  attached  to  every  division  and  brigade  oi 
his  army  -,  1  therefore  recommend  it  seriously  tother 
notice  of  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Gkiards,  (to.  eon* 
sider,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  tO;pnivifclee'lfit 
the  spiritual  wante  of  our  soldiers  oft- sfffviee^  aiMl 
more  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  witfi  a  little, 
care  and  anxiety,  and  to  direct  their  «t4clflition-tA< 
procuring  of  a  more  nutritive  and  ctm^emal:i$oA^ 
and  to  the  means  of  securing  greater  ptrsoaaL  c^ohdh 
fort,  than  it  would  be  to  have  recourse  always  iot.ths 
terrors  of  the  law,  and  this  more  especially  whM  it 
has  been  so  fully  proved  that  no  species  of;  ptaistK^ 
ment,  however  severe  or  varied  in  ite  oatMrtwISPVd 
deter  soldiers  from  the  commissiott  of  eritne^  :•  ii!i>' 
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Our  speculative  and  political  pbilantbropista  would 
do  well  to  look  into  this  matter.  It  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  abstract  questions  of  flogging  or 
solitary  confinement,  or  of  any  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment 3  for  if  the  soldier  found  that  he  was  treated  as 
a  human  being,  and  that  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and 
his  duties  as  a  Christian,  were  respected  and  encou- 
raged, there  would  be  less  occasion  for  either  the  lash 
or  the  halter.  If  necessary^  I  could  appeal  to  the 
q^aracter  and  conduct  of  more  than  one  regiment^  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion. 

In  so  large  a  body  as  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
men,  levied,  as  our  soldiers  too  generally  are,  from  the 
most  dissipated  classes  of  our  community,  there  will 
always  be  some  characters  that  can  never  be  reformed; 
but  this  I  can  affirm,  from  long  and  strict  observation, 
that  a  humane  and  kind  commanding  officer,  who 
shows  that  he  respects  the  feelings,  and  perhaps  the 
innocent  prejudices  of  his  men,  and  shows  a  proper 
respect  for  both, — one  who  interests  himself  in  their 
temporal  comforts,  and  tries  to  secure  for  them  reli- 
gious instruction, — ^in  fact,  one  who  leads  them,  by 
all  means  within  his  power,  to  indulge  in  the  feelings 
and  aspirings  of  men  and  of  Christians,  will  always 
have  a  well- conducted  regiment;  and  punishments, 
as  a  general  measure,  will  soon  cease  to  be  necessary, 
or  only  to  be  called  for  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Whenever  we  can  bring  a  man  to  have  a  proper 
respect  for  himself,  that  moment  we  have  secured 
him  against  the  commission  of  any  heinous  crime. 
But  while  our  present  colonial  system  remains  in 
force,  we  do  nothing  to  elevate  the  soldier's  character, 
but  much  to  debase  and  brutify  it.  If  the  country 
is  too  poor  to  build  a  chapel  fur  each  of  the  garrisons 
of  our  several  islands  and  colonies,  the  regiments  are 
quite  competent  to  do  this,  if  allowed,  for  themselves; 
and  the  very  occupation  would  greatly  improve  their 
health  as  men,  and  secure  their  efficiency  as  soldiers. 
There  is  no  regiment  without  a  considerable  number 
of  artificers  capable  of  raising  such  a  structure  as 
may  be  made  a  church,  in  the  West  Indies.  And  to 
what  more  eligible  purpose  can  the  stoppages  made 
from  the  soldier's  pay,  on  account  of  his  misconduct, 
be  applied,  than  to  pay  for  a  clergyman  to  labour 
regularly  amongst  them  in  holy  things  ?  But  why 
hint  at  such  a  paltry  economy  as  this  ?  The  British 
people  are  still  able,  and,  if  called  upon,  willing,  to 
grant  such  a  trifling  addition  to  our  military  expen- 
diture, as  win  cover  the  addition  of  a  chaplain  to  each 
regiment,  or  at  least  to  every  garrison,  in  our  West 
India  and  other  colonies. 

{^Abridged  from  Sir  Andrew  Halliday's  Work 
on  The  West  Indies.] 


It  is  not  in  everybody's  power,  because  he  has  not  a  fortune 
answerable  to  it,  to  form  a  standing  habit  of  charity,  by 
redressing  the  injured,  relieving  the  distressed,  and  che- 
rishio^  men  of  merit;  but  it  is  in  everybody's  power  to 
beget  m  himself  this  lovely  disposition  of  mind,  by  studying 
to  adjust  his  temper  to  theirs  with  whom  he  lives,  by  com- 
plying with  their  humours  as  far  as  he  innocently  can,  by 
soothing  their  disti-esses,  bearing  with  their  infirmities,  and 
by  incommoding  himself  in  some  points  to  gratify  others. 
On  the  contrary,  the  indulgenoe  of  an  occasional  fit  of  111- 
humoar  paves  the  way  to  an  habitually  bad  temper.  And 
to  those  who  think  it  a  small  matter,  Solon's  answer  is  a 
very  just  one :  "  Yes,  but  custom  is  a  great  oneJ"  Did  we 
consider  seriously,  that,  as  often  as  we  are  exerting  a  spirit 
of  needless  contradiction,  or  venting  an  ill-natured  wit  to 
mortify  those  about  us,  we  are  cherishing  a  principle  of  ill- 
will,  the  very  temper  of  the  damned,  it  would,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  put  some  stop  to  this  practice.  But  here  the  mis- 
fortune lies:  men  are  more  ambitious  to  display  the 
abilities  of  the  head,  than  to  cultivate  the  good  qualities  of 
the  heart;  though  the  latter  are  in  everybody's  power;  the 
former^  few  have  any  title  to.— Sbb». 


INSTRVCTIOIf. 

Thk  heart  has  tendrils,  like  the  vine, 

Which,  round  another's  bosom  twine, 

Outspringing  from  the  parent  tree 

Of  deeply-planted  aympathy, 

Whose  flowers  are  hope,  its  fruits  axe  bliss; 

Beneficence  its  liarvest  is. — 

There  are  some  bosoms,  dark  and  dreari 
Which  an  unwatered  desert  are: 
Yet  there  a  curious  eye  may  trace 
Some  smiling  spot,  some  verdant  place, 
Where  little  flowers,  the  weeds  between, 
Spend  their  soft  fragrance  all  unseen* 

Despise  them  not — for  wisdom^s  toil 
Has  ne*er  disturbed  that  stubborn  soil ; 
Yet  care  and  culture  might  have  brought 
The  ore  of  trath  from  mines  of  thoughts 
And  fancy's  fairest  flowers  liad  bloomed 
Where  truth  and  fancy  lie  entombed.-* 

Insult  him  not— his  blackest  crime 
May,  in  his  Maker's  eye  sublimely 
In  spite  of  all  thy  pride,  be  less 
Tlian  e*en  thy  daily  way  wai'dness : 
Than  many  a  sin,  and  many  a  stain, 
Forgotten,  and  impressed  again.-* - 

There  is,  in  every  human  heart. 
Some  not  completely  barren  pai*t, 
Where  seeds  of  love  and  truth  might  grow. 
And  flowers  of  generous  virtue  blow; 
To  plant,  to  watch,  to  water  there, — 
This  be  our  duty— be  our  eare  1 

And  sweet  it  is  the  growth  to  trace 
Of  worth,  of  intellect,  of  grace, 
In  bosoms  where  our  labours  fint 
Bid  the  young  seed  of  8|>ring«time  burst  f 
And  lead  it  on,  from  hour  to  hour. 
To  ripen  into  perfect  flower. 

Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  garden  dad 

In  all  the  robes  that  Eden  hod  ?*- 

Or  vale  overspread  with  streams  and  treeSy— - 

A  paiudise  of  mysteries  ! — 

Plains,  with  green  hills  adorning  them, 

Like  jewels  in  a  diadem  ? — 

Tliesc  gardens,  vales,  and  plains,  and  hills, 
Which  beauty  gilds,  and  music  fills. 
Were  once  but  deserts -^culture's  hand 
Has  scattered  verdure  o'er  the  landi 
And  smiles  and  fragrance  rule,  serene, 
Where  barren  wilds  usuiped  the  scene. 

And  such  is  man !  a  soil  which  breeds 
Or  sweetest  flowers,  or  vilest  weeds  t 
Flowers  lovely  as  the  moming*8  light- 
Weeds  deadly  as  the  aconite; 
Just  as  lus  heart  is  trained  to  bear 
The  poisonous  weed,  or  flowret  fair. 

Flow,  then,  pure  knowledge  I  ever  flow  1 
Change  nature*8  face  in  man  below; 
A  paradise  once  more  disclose-— 
Make  deserts  bloom  with  8haron*s  rose; 
And,  through  a  Saviour's  blood,  once  shed, 
Baise  his  forlorn  and  drooping  head.— >Bowx,ino. 


PORTUGUESE   DOGS. 


Dogs  of  exquisite  taste  prowled  around  the  vineyards,  and 
gazed  with  hopeless  eyes  on  that  forbidden  paradise.  Thoy 
are  passionately  fond  of  gn4>e8,  and  sticks,  purposely 
attacned  to  their  collars,  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
vineyards.  This  Bacchanalian  propensity  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  cause  of  that  amazing  influx  of  dogs  into 
Lisbon  during  the  Summer  months ;  for  when  the  grape 
begins  to  ripen,  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  on  the 
qyposite  coast  lay  violent  bands  on  the  canine  species,  and 
ship  Uiem  off  to  the  capital.  There,  prowling  about  in 
hungry  groups,  they  become  of  real  use  in  cleansing  the 
streets  of  that  detestable  filth  which  would  otherwise  accu- 
mulate to  an  intolerable  extent,  and  might  breed  a  pesti- 
lence. In  this  respect,  the  strong  northerly  gales  are  also 
valuable  auxiliaries. — Portugal  and  Qaliicuk 
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REMARKABLE  ECHO  AT  ST.  GOAR. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  notes  of  a  French 
horn,  extremely  well  played,  immediately  below  our 
windows ;  and  more  delighted  still,  when  the  same 
notes,  repeated  from  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
sunk  away  into  a  most  delicioas  '*  dying  fall"  in  the 
distance.  Then  the  horn  below  blew  a  blast,  sharp, 
loud,  and  strong ;  and  presently  it  was  answered,  not 
by  one  only,  but  by  many  in  succession,  the  last 
being  evidently  stationed  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Rheinfels^  at  a  short  distance  below. 

While  we  were  still  listening  with  mixed  wonder 
and  delight,  the  waiter  entered  to  express  his  hope  that 
we  were  pleased  with  the  echo.  Pleased  we  assuredly 
were ;  yet,  even  after  this  explanation,  some  feeling 
of  doubt  rested  with  us  all,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
duet  BO  perfect  being  thus  performed.  To  increase 
our  wonder,  or  to  remove  our  suspicions,  the  per- 
former ran  through  a  multitude  of  capricious  passages 
on  the  instrument,  which  were  each  and  all  repeated 
with  such  clear  and  smooth  distinctness,  that  I  began 
to  think  the  sweetest  orchestra  in  the  world  was  to 
be  found  amid  the  rocks  of  St.  Goar. 

The  next  mommg  we  set  off  to  look  at  the  cele- 
brated Lurleyberg,  amidst  whose  inaccessible  caverns 
dwells,  as  the  neighbouring  peasantry  believe  to  this 
day,  one  of  that  pretty  amphibious  class  of  spirits 
which  is  called  undine.  Below  this  rock  is  the  well- 
known  whirlpool  called  the  Gewirr;  and  nothing  but 
the  most  resolute  determination  not  to  listen  to  her 
sweet  beguiling  voice  can  save  the  navigators  who 
pass  it  from  being  ingulfed.  Though  this  danger  is, 
as  everybody  declares,  so  well  known,  and  the  security 
of  the  precaution,  if  obeyed,  so  perfect,  it  neverthe- 
less frequently  happens,  that  men  perish  beneath  the 
stupendous  rock.  Unhappily  this  part  of  the  story 
is  no  fable.  The  immense  rafts  by  which  the  timber 
of  the  Black  Forest  is  brought  down  the  Rhine,  often 
lose,  in  rough  weather,  one  or  more  of  their  men  at 
this  point  of  their  voyage.  That  part  of  the  nu- 
merous crew  which  is  stationed  at  either  end  of  the 
vast  machine,  with  oars  to  accelerate  and  guide  its 
movements,  are  very  liable  to  be  dashed  from  their 
wet  and  slippery  stand  by  the  violence  of  the  strug- 
gling eddy  which  they  have  to  combat ;  and  not 
unfrequently  the  thongs  connecting  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  raft  together  give  way,  putting  life  and 
property  to  desperate  peril.  This  Lurley  rock  is  a 
spot  so  awfully  beautiful,  and  the  echo  which  every 
sound  awakens  so  likely  to  captivate  and  enthral 
the  attention,  the  whole  of  which  is  wanted  for  the 
difficult  task  of  navigating  the  dangerous  Grewirr, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  legend 
arose,  nor  how  it  has  been  so  long  believed. 

The  walk  from  St  Groar  to  the  grotto  by  the  road- 
side, immediately  opposite  this  remarkable  rock,  is 
not  one  easily  to  be  rivalled  in  any  country.  All  who 
have  been  upon  the  Rhine,  or  its  banks,  will  probably 
remember  to  have  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  a 
few  notes  from  a  French  horn,  as  they  passed  this 
ipot.  These  are  produced  by  a  man  who  spends  his 
life,  or  at  least  bis  Summer-life,  under  the  scanty 
shelter  of  this  grotto,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
the  marvellons  echo  of  the  Lurleyberg  for  their 
amusement  We  sat  down  with  him,  and  he  seemed 
exceedingly  happy  to  talk  a  little,  and  entertained  us 
with  the  popular  legends  of  the  most  celebrated  places 
in  that  most  superstitious  of  all  regions. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that  it  was  he  who  had  played  a  duet 
with  the  echo  the  night  before,  for  our  amusement. 

I  told  him  that  I  believed  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that 


some  one  was  staiaolied  on  the  opposite  6nik  to  pro* 
duce  the  illusion.  "  Vous  le  croyez,  Madame  ?**  said 
he,  quietly  3  and,  taking  the  instrument  in  his  hand, 
he  produced  one  of  the  wildest  and  prettiest  capriccios 
I  ever  heard.  We  listened  for  what  was  to  follow 
and,  for  an  instant,  I  felt  disposed  to  believe  that  his 
performance  was  intended  to  prove  me  right)  but 
then  began  the  response  i  and  on  it  went,  through 
^very  sweet  vagary,  so  clear,  so  firm,  so  perfect,  that 
the  phenomenon  might  well  give  rise  to  superstition 
through  all  the  country  round, 

[Mb8.  TbOLLOPb's  Bil^tlJK.] 


A   GOOD   NAMS. 


Who  shall  pretend  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  in- 
heritance of  a  good  name  ?  Its  benefit  is  often  great, 
when  dependent  upon  no  stronger  ties  than  those 
which  accident  or  relationship  have  Created;  but 
when  it  flows  from  friendships  which  have  been  con- 
secrated by  piety  and  learning,  when  it  is  the  willing 
offering  of  kindred  minds  to  departed  worth  or 
genius,  it  takes  a  higher  character,  and  is  not  less 
honourable  to  those  who  receive  than  to  those  who 
confer  it.  It  comes  generally  from  the  best  sources, 
and  is  directed  to  the  best  ends  \  and  it  carries  with 
it  an  influence  which  powerfully  disposes  all  worthy 
persons  to  co-operate  in  its  views.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  consciousness  sif  the  source  from  which  it  springs 
is  wont  to  stimulate  the  exertions,  and  to  elevate  the 
views,  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it ;  and  many 
instances  might  be  enumerated,  of  persons  who  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  very  highest  fortunes  upon 
no  other  ground  than  that  which  this  goodly  inherit- 
ance has  supplied. ^Bishop  Ottek. 


POPULAR  ERRORS  AND  SUPERSTniONS. 

No.  VI. 

Fetishes. 

The  same  kind  of  imposition  as  that  described  in 
our  last  paper,  on  Talismans,  is  still  carried  on 
among  the  negro  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Africa, 
particularly  on  the  Congo  coast,  where  the  talismans 
are  called  Fetishes,  Every  man  there  has  his  fetishe, 
and  some  at  least  a  dozen,  which  he  considers  as 
protecting  deities  against  every  evil.  Every  object  in 
nature,  let  it  be  ever  so  vile,  serves  for  a  negro's 
fetishe, — ^the  horn,  hoof,  hair,  teeth,  or  bones  of  qua- 
drupeds ;  different  parts  of  birds,  snakes,  and  fishes* 
fins;  old  iron,  copper,  wood,  seeds,  &c.  One  of 
these  talismans,  described  by  Captain  Tuckey,  was 
a  kind  of  necklace,  formed  of  different  sorts  of 
seeds,  to  which  was  attached  a  snake's  head,  a 
rusty  European  padlock,  in  which  a  cowry-shell  was 
inserted,  and  the  skull  of  a  bird;  but,  although 
careless  as  to  the  substance  of  which  the  fetishe  is 
formed,  they  are  obliged  in  selecting  it  1o  consult  the 
fetishe-men,  a  race  of  impostors  who  profit  by  the 
ignorance  of  their  fellows. 

Hiese  fetishes  are  supposed  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  dangers  of  every  kind,  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  alligator,  the  lion,  &c  If  it  should  so  happen 
that  the  owner  perishes  by  the  very  danger  he  had 
endeavoured  to  avert,  the  catastrophe  is  never  at- 
tributed to  a  want  of  virtue  in  the  fetishe,  but  to 
some  offence  given  to  it  by  the  possessor ;  so  that 
when  about  to  commit  a  crime,  he  lays  aside  his 
fetishe,  and  covers  it  up,  that  it  may  not  be  witness 
to  the  deed.  During  Captain  Tuckey*s  expedition  to 
the  Zaire,  a  magnet  wasshown  to  a  Congo  chief,  who 
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declared  h  to  be  ■  very  bad  fetiahe  for  a  black  man, 
it  had  too  much  Mti«y  (knowledge). 

These  fetishes  are  not  only  employed  to  protect 
the  owner  from  danger,  but  to  discover  lost  or  stolen 
property ;  for  this  purpose  the  fetishe  is  exposed  by 
the  cunning  impostor  in  some  public  place,  and  the 
people  ^of  the  village  perform  a  barbarous  dance, 
accompanied  by  loud  bowlings,  round  it.  The  thief  is 
desired  to  deposit  the  property  in  a  certain  place, 
within  a  given  time ;  if  this  docs  not  take  place, 
the  fetisbe  loses  none  of  its  credit,  for  the  first  person 
who  dies  in  the  village  is  considered  as  the  offender, 
and  his  death  is  attributed  to  the  power  of  the  talis- 
man. When  the  property  is  restored,  it  is  of  little 
benefit  to  the  owner,  since  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
present  to  the  conjuror  nearly  equal  to  its  value,  for 
fear  of  the  consequences  which  miglit  ensue,  poison 
being  frequently  employed  to  prevent  the  power 
of  the  talisman  from  falling  into  disrepute.  An 
instance  of  this  occurred  while  Captain  Tuckey  was 
>n  shore.  After  the  ceremonies  we  have  just  de- 
scribed had  been  performed,  the  parties  were  left  in 
expectation  of  the  restoration  of  the  stolen  property, 
but  the  thief  omitted  to  obey  the  summons.  The 
next  morning  a  hearty  young  man,  in  the  employ- 
raent  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  expedition, 
suddenly  died  in  violent  coavnlaiona,  under  strong 
suspicion  of  poison. 

Figs.  1  and  2,  represent  two  war  fetishes,  being 
figures  of  men  very  rudely  carved,  5ne  with  a  sword, 
and  the  other  with  a  muiket.  The  faith  of  the  natives 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  perfect,  with  respect  to  the 
protecting  power  of  these  idols,  when  a  white  man  is 
concerned.  An  officer  of  Captain  Tuckey's  expedi- 
tion, in  order  to  dispel  the  superstition,  had  offered  a 
bribe  to  the  king  of  Congo,  to  be  allowed  to  fire  at 
his  war  fetisbe  from  a  certain  distance :  but  although 
the  bribe  was  very  tempting,  it  was  ultimately,  after 


a   long  palaver  between   the   king  and  bis  noblei, 

decided  that  the  oflicer  should  be  requested  not  to 

Fi(.  I  Fu.  3. 


fire  at  the  fetishe,  for  if  he  should  hit  it,  and  the 
circumstance  was  made  known  to  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  they  would  all  make  war  upon  him  imme- 
diately. 

Besides  the  individual  fetishes,  which  are  selected 
by  a  fetisbc-man,  various  striking  objects  of  nature 
are  held  in  general  estimation.  The  Fetishe  Rock  ia 
an  object  of  this  kind.  It  is  considered  the  peculiar 
residence  of  Seembi,  the  spirit  which  presides  over 
the  river.  "  On  the  side  of  some  rocks  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  round  the  point  of  Soonda,  arc  a  number 
of  raised  figures,  formed,  apparently,  with  sand  and 
ashes,  and  laid  on  wet,  which,  when  indurated,  appear 
like  stone  sculptured  in  low  relief."  The  engraving 
is  a  view  of  this  singular  rock}  the  objects  are  all 
place,  and  very  mdely  carved. 
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THE  ANCIENT  ENGLISH   MORRIS   DANCE. 


HOARIS   DANCBB*. 


This  uicieDt  English  Dance  ii  snpposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  the  Spanish,  or  nther  Moorjah 
Dance,  called  the  Morttco,  which  is  still  practised  in 
Spain  nnder  the  name  of  the  fandango.  In  many 
pule  of  England,  at  the  present  day,  a  dance  is  per- 
fonned  by  a  nomber  of  yonng  countrymen,  deco- 
rated with  ribands,  and  Punished  with  short  staves, 
whicdi  they  strike  together  at  intervals,  bat  this  has 
no  icaemblance  to  the  old  English  Horris  Dance. 
The  earlieat  notioes  of  this  dance  ^jpear  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eigfatti,  the  churchwardens'  books  of 
that  reign  eontainiog  many  Itema  haviiq;  reference  to 
the  Horris  Dance,  which  qipears  to  hare  made  a 
considerable  fignie  at  parish  festivals. ' 

The  engraving  with  which  this  sabject  is  illastrated. 


is  from  a  cnrions  paisted-glBu  window  at  Betley,  in 
Staffordshire}  it  represents  some  of  the  cbaractcra 
that  performed  in  the  dance,  as  they  were  drased 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ceatury :  many  of  theaa 
characters  appear  to  have  been  omitted  in  more  recent 
times.  Those  which  seem  in  ancient  times  to  have 
composed  this  May-game  dance,  were  Robin  Hood, 
Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  or 
Lady  of  the  May,  the  Fool,  the  Piper,  and  several 
Morris  Dancers,  habited,  as  it  appears, 
modes;  afterwards  a  Hobbyhorse  and  a  ] 
were  added. 

The  first  of  May,  the  day  on  which  this  groteaqna 
dance  took  place,  was  formerly  celebrated  by  niuner> 
oos   games   and   merry-makings  by  all   classea  of 
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sodeif*  Henry  the  Eighth  rose  mi  May-day  very 
early,  and  went  abroad  with  his  courtiers,  to  fetch 
May,  or  green  boughs,  and  with  their  bows  and 
arrows  shooting  in  the  wood.  **  Every  parish  had  its 
Maying,  and  did  fetch  in  May-poles  with  diverse  war* 
like  shows^  with  good  archers,  Morrice-danoers,  and 
other  devices  for  pastime,  all  the  day  long." 

The  engraving  has  been  thns  described ;  fig.  1  is 
the  Fool 3  fig.  2  is  a  Morisco,  or  Moor;  fig.  3,  a 
Spaniard ;  fig.  4,  Tom  the  Piper }  fig.  5,  the  May- 
pole. Then  follow  the  English  characters,  which  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  five  great  ranks  of  civil 
life ;  fig.  6,  the  Franklin,  or  private  gentleman ;  fig. 
7,  a  plain  Churl,  or  peasant  j  fig.  8,  the  Man  with  the 
Hobbyhorse,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  Moorish  king, 
the  greatest  personage  in  the  piece,  and  the  monarch 
of  May,  the  intended  consort  of  Maid  Marian ;  fig. 
9,  a  Nobleman  J  fig.  10,  the  Friar;  fig.  II,  Maid 
Marian,  the  Queen  of  May;  fig.  12,  the  lesser  Fool, 
who  brings  up  the  rear.  This  is  one  description, 
but  commentators  differ  from  each  other  in  several 
particulars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Robin  Hood  is  not  among  the 
characters  on  the  painted  glass,  but  it  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  they  were  not  always  the  same. 
Robin  Hood  was  always  represented  in  a  hunting 
suit  of  Lincoln  green.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was 
a  real  character,  and  existed  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion. 

In  Locksley  town,  in  meny  Nottinghamshire, 

In  meny  sweet  Locksley  town, 
There  bold  Robin  Hood  was  bom  and  was  bred. 

Bold  Robin,  of  fsAioiis  renown. 

He  was  a  celebrated  robber,  or  outlaw,  and  chiefly 
infested,  along  with  his  troop^  the  forests  of  Sher- 
wood, in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Bamsdale,  in  York- 
shire ;  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  contrived,  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  to  set  the  civil  power  of  the 
kingdom  at  defiance.  In  the  rude  times  in  which  he 
lived,  many  of  his  deeds  were  looked  on  with  great 
respect,  for  though  he  robbed  the  rich,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  extremely  generous  to  the  poor,  and 
even  to  have  attended  mass  and  confession  with 
great  regularity. 

This  bold  robber  and  his  attendants  were  in  the 
habitof  frequenting  public  merry-makings  where  trials 
of  skill  in  archery  were  going  on.  On  this  account 
he  became,  as  it  were,  identified  with  the  occasion, 
and,  in  after-times,  himself  and  band  were  personified 
by  the  most  skilful  of  the  archers,  and  the  successful 
man  would  naturally  be  called  Robin  Hood,  and  en- 
titled to  the  hand  of  Maid  Marian*  the  Queen  of 
May.  So  famous  was  this  celebrated  robber,  that 
two  volumes  of  songs  have  been  collected  merely 
relating  to  the  exploits  of  himself  and  band.  The 
Maid  Marian,  as  well  as  representing  the  favourite  of 
Robin  Hood  in  these  May-games,  was  also  the  Queen 
of  May.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  they  not  only  elected  a 
Queen  of  May,  but  also  a  Queen  of  Winter.  In  some 
places  an  entertainment,  much  similar  to  the  May- 
games,  takes  place  at  Whitsuntide,  when  the  Whitsun 
ales  are  celebrated. 

Maid  Marian  was  usually  dressed  according  to  the 
fashion  of  ihe  tim^  and  carried  a  flower  or  fruit  in 
her  hand;  sometimes  she  was  carried  in  procession 
on  men*s  shoulders. 

Tha  Fool  played  a  principal  character,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  cap  and  beus,  like  the  domestic  jester  of 
the  day;  he  seems  to  have  had  more  labour  to 
undergo  in  amusing  the  assemblage,  when  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  hobbyhorse. 

Bat  see  the  hobbyhorse  is  forgot. 
Fool,  it  must  be  yonr  lot, 


To  sapply  his  waul  with 

And  some  other  buflbon  ^peaceBf^ 

You  know  how.— -Bex  Joxsov* 

The  nobbyhorse  was  represented  by  a  man  equip- 
ped with  as  much  pasteboard  as  was  sufficient  to 
form  the  head  and  hinder  parts  of  a  horse,  the  defeets 
of  the  quadruped  being  concealed  by  a  long  mantle 
that  nearly  touched  the  ground.  The  perfonner  on 
this  occasion  exerted  all  his  skill  in  burlesque  bene* 
manship.  The  hobbyhorse  also,  at  times^  performed 
the  part  pi  a  Juggler.  The  two  swords  thrust  into 
the  cheek,  as  ^ey  appear  in  the  engraving,  have 
reference  to  some  feat  of  dexterity,  somewhat  ve« 
sembling  that  performed  by  the  native  Egjrptian 
tumblers  of  the  present  day,  who,  placing  the  point 
of  a  sharp-pointed  sword  on  each  side  of  the  dieek 
or  eyes,  retain  them  in  that  position  while  they  fling 
a  somenet.  This  affords  anotiier  proof  of  the  eastern 
origin  of  the  dance.  The  horse  carries  in  his  mouth 
the  ladle  for  collecting  the  money  that  was  given. 

The  only  English  custom  of  modem  times  which 
seems  to  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  old  Morris 
Dance,  and  the  characters  of  which  it  was  composed, 
is  the  May-day  frolic  of  the  chimney-sweepers,  in 
which  we  have  a  Lord  and  a  Lady,  and  perhaps  Jack- 
in-the-6reen  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  hobby- 
horse. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SHIP-BISCUTT  BY 

MACHINERY. 

Tbk&e  is  very  little  difference  in  any  part  of  the 
world  in  the  method  pursued  for  the  manufacture  4>f 
ship-biscuit,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  no 
attempts  had  been  made  for  ages  to  improve  and 
facilitate  the  manufacture  of  an  article  of  food,  the 
most  essentiid  to  the  comfoit  of  sailors,  previous  to 
the  application  of  machinery  to  that  purpose  at  the 
Royal  Clarence  Victualling  Yard  at  Gosport.  Unttt 
this  establishment  appeared,  one  rude,  laborious,  nn« 
dean,  and  expensive  system  prevailed. 

It  may  perhaps  be  right,  in  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  machinery  in  question,  to  describe 
first,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  process  of  making 
biscuit  by  hand,  as  previously  practised  in  the  same 
establishment,  that  a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

On  the  old  plan,  each  oven,  to  keep  it  at  work^ 
required  a  gang,  consisting  of  five  men,  who  were  called 
the  fumer,  the  mate,  the  driver,  the  breakman,  and  the 
idlemaa.  The  duty  of  the  driver  was  to  make  the 
dough,  by  mixing  the  flour  and  water  together  in  a 
trough  with  his  naked  arms,  till,  by  great  labouk*,  a 
proper  consistency  was  obtained.  The  dough  in  its 
rough  state  was  then  removed  from  the  trough,  and 
placed  on  a  wooden  platform,  called  a  break,  to  be 
worked  on  by  the  breakman,  whose  business  it  was  to 
knead  it,  by  riding  or  jumping,  with  what  is  termed 
a  break-staff,  upon  the  dough.  When  sufficiently 
kneaded,  it  was  taken  to  the  moulding- board,  (a 
strong  wooden  table,)  where  it  was  hi  the  first  place 
cut  into  slips,  then  divided  into  lumps,  sufficiently 
large  to  form  the  biscuit,  then  moulded  by  the  handa 
into  its  circular  shape,  and  rfterwards  docked,  that  is, 
pierced  full  of  holes  by  an  instrument  called  a  docker  : 
this  latter  part  of  the  process  on  the  moulding-board 
was  executed  by  the  whole  of  the  gang  together.  The 
oven  being  raised  to  a  proper  d^ree  of  heat,  the 
biscuits  were  pitched  in  by  the  joint  assistimce  of  the 
fumer,  mate,  and  idleman.  The  gang  thus  produced 
one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  biscuit  in  thir^-aix 
minutes,  including  the  time  occupied  in  bakiiiff.  on 
an  average  fifteen  minutes. 
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The  nine  ovens*  therefore*  of  the  bakehoiue  of  the 
Royal  Clarence  Yard  required  the  labour  of  forty- 
five  individuals  to  keep  them  in  full  operation^  and 
produced  about  fourteen  hundred«weight  of  biscuit 
per  hour,  at  a  cost  for  labour  and  uten^  of  nineteen 
pence  per  cwt* 

The  general  superiority  of  machinery,  when  applied 
to  a  suitable  oljject,  over  manual  labour,  is  pecu- 
liarly evident  in  the  manufacture  of  biscuit  The 
processes  on  which  the  good  quality  of  the  biscuit 
mainly  depends  are,  the  thorough  kneading  of  the 
dough,  and  its  division  afterwards  into  portions  of 
equal  size  and  thickness.  If  the  meal  be  not  equally 
nixed  with  the  water,  some  portions  of  the  biscuit 
will  be  more  wet  than  others,  and  will  consequently 
require  more  baking  than  the  dry  parts ;  one  of  two 
results  must  inevitably  follow, — ^the  dry  parts  will  be 
over-bakecl»  perhaps  burnt  up,  or  the  moist  parts 
will  remain  unbaked,  and  become  what  is  usually 
termed  hard,  or  flinty.  The  same  consequence  must 
attend  the  division  of  the  dough  into  biscuits  of  un- 
equal thickness,  or  into  biscuits  of  which  every  part 
is  not  equally  thick  ^  if  the  thin  biscuits  are  not 
over-baked,  the  thicker  must  be  under-baked,  and 
the  thin  parts  of  a  badly-moulded  biscuit  will  perish 
from  the  action  of  the  fire,  whilst  rta  thick  part  is 
converted  into  flint. 

The  prevalence  of  flitU  in  ship-biscuit  is  well 
known,  though  the  cause  of  it  has  not  been  so  gene- 
rally understood  i  its  origin^  however,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  just 
pointed  out. 

^  The  first  process  in  'the  manufacture  of  biscuit  by 
machinery  is  the  mixture  of  the  meal  and  water. 
The  meal  is  conveyed  into  a  cylinder,  four  feet  six 
inches  long,  by  three  feet  two  inches  diameter,  and 
the  water  firom  a  cistern,  fitted  at  the  back  of  the 
cylinder^  containing  the  exact  quantity  of  water  (and 
which  is  regulated  by  a  gauge,)  required  for  mixing 
the  meaL  Through  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  is 
fitted  a  shaft,  armed  with  knives,  which  works  hori- 
zontally. The  shaft  being  set  in  motion,  the  knives 
turn  round  through  tiie  meal  and  water.  For  the 
first  thirty  seconds,  very  little  amalgamation  of  the 
meal  and  water  appears  to  take  place,  but  after  that 
period  tiie  dough  begins  to  assume  a  consistency,  and 
in  the  short  space  of  two  minutes  from  the  machine 
being  set  in  motion,  it  will  produce  five  hundred- 
weight at  dough  completely  manufactured. 

"Die  eylinder  is  so  constructed,  that  the  lower  half 
is  easily  s^arated  from  the  upper  sides,  thereby 
forming  a  trough  containing  the  new-made  dough, 
from  which  it  is  easily  removed,  and  placed  under 
the  breaking-rollers,  to  undergo  the  second  operation, 
that  of  kneading.  These  breaking-rollers,  two  in 
number,  weigh  fifteen  hundred  each,  and  are  driven 
from  off  a  two-throw  crank-shaft,  by  means  of  con- 
necting-rods and  pendulums — ^tbey  pass  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  dough  during  the  space  of  five 
minntes,  when  the  five  hundred- weight  of  dough  is 
brought  into  a  solid,  perfect,  and  equal  consistency. 
From  the  hreaking-roUers  the  dough  is  cut  into  pieces, 
eighteen,  inches  square,  and  placed  on  boards,  six 
feet  long  by  three  feet  wide,  and  which  are  conveyed 
by  means  of  a  line  of  friction-rollers,  connected  by 
an  endless  chain  nnder  a  second  set  of  rollers,  to  be 
rolled  to  the  required  thickness  of  the  biscuit.  The 
square  of  dough,  being  thus  pressed  out,  covers  the 
surfiftce  of  the  board  on  which  it  is  carried  under  the 
cutting  and  stamping  plate :  this  is  constructed  with 
mathematical  precision,  and  at  the  same  moment  cuts 
snd  stfUBips,  or  docks,  the  sheet  of  dough  into  forty- 
two  siTiifeW  hjicuits^  irUctv  bei^g  now  complete. 


are  immediately'con^yed  to  fhe'oven  on  csxriages 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  now  standing  in  the  bakehouse  at  Gos« 
port,  one  mixing-machine,  two  breaking-rollers,  four 
sheet-rollers,  and  four  stampers.  It  was  calculated 
that  this  machinery  would  require  eight  men  and 
eight  boys  to  supply  the  nine  ovens  in  the  Royal 
Clarence  Yard,  and  that  the  produce  would  be  ten 
thousand  biscuits,  or  one  ton  of  bread,  per  hour,  at 
a  cost  for  labour,  and  including  all  other  incidental 
expenses,  of  five-pence  farthing  per  cwt. 

Such,  however,  is  the  facility  which  results  from 
practice,  and  such  the  improvements  which  expe- 
rience and  reflection  suggest,  that  the  machinery  has 
proved  so  much  more  poweiful  in  use  than  in  theory, 
that  one  half  of  it  is  now  found  amply  sufficient  to 
keep  the  nine  ovens  in  constant  operation.  In  other 
words,  there  is  already  sufficient  machinery  in  the 
bakehouse  at  Gosport,  to  supply  eighteen  ovens, 
should  it  ever  be  found  advisable  to  enlarge  the  bake-^ 
house  to  that  extent. 

It  is  no  unimportant  feature  in  the  history  of  this 
machinery,  that  fiimers  (the  individuals  who  have 
charge  of  heating  as  well  as  the  management  of  the 
oven,)  are  the  only  tradesmen  who  will  in  future  be 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  navy-biscuit,  ordi- 
nary labourers  und  boys  being  equal  to  every  other 
part  of  the  work.  This  advantage  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  navy  in  time  of 
war  with  biscuit,  and  the  high  rate  of  wages  de- 
manded  by  the  biscuit- bakers. 

Notwithstanding  the  Government  bakehouses  were 
kept  continually  at  work  during  the  late  war,  often 
with  double  gangs  of  workmen,  the  supply  of  biscuit 
was  yet  so  vastly  short  of  the  demand,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  contractors  to  fiimish 
the  additional  qu^tity  reqtiired ;  and  so  urgent  the 
wants  of  the  shipping  sometimes  were,  that  bread 
brought  to  the  victualling  department  in  wagons, 
was  received  in  the  street,  and  sent  off  from  the  spot 
immediately. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  saving  that 
would  result  in  a  time  of  war.  The  bakehouses  at 
Deptford,  Gosport,  and  Plymouth,  would  then,  of 
course,  be  in  full  and  constant  operation ;  and,  esti- 
mating  their  capabilities  of  production  as  equal  only 
to  what  can  now  be  produced  at  Gosport  in  eight 
hours'  work  per  diem,  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  tons  of  biscuit  would  be  annually  made 
in  the  three  establishments. 

If  this  quantity  had  to  be  made  by  hand,  the 
price  paid  for  labour  and  utensils,  being  nineteen- 
pence  per  hundred- weight,  would  amount  to  the  sum 
of  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three 
pounds. 

The  machinery  manu&ctures  at  five-pence  fkrthhig 
per  cwt,  which  sum  includes  ten  per  cent,  for  wear 
and  tear,  and  all  other  expenses  attendant  on  the 
process;  therefore,  the  same  quantity  of  biscuit 
would  be  produced  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
two  bundled  and  seventeen  pounds,  showing  a  net 
saving  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
siz  pounds. 

[From  ths  NatUieal  Magasins^l 


Tbx  heart  is,  peruaps,  never  so  sensible  of  happiiiess»  as 
after  a  short  separation  from  the  object  of  its  aroctioDS.  If 
that  separation  has  been  attended  with  peculiar  drettm- 
stances  of  distress  or  danger,  every  misery  that  has  been 
experieneed,  tends,  by  the  Ibroe  of  contrast,  to  inoiease  the 
emotions  of  delight,  and  gives  to  the  pleasure  of  reunion 
an  inexpressible  degree  of  tendemess^ — ^Miss  Haxiltoit* 
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EPSOM  SALT.  (Snlphtde  o/M^netm) 
This  salt  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  found  in  the  mineral  springs  at 
Epsom,  IB  Ssrref,  which  were  formerly  as  celebrated 
for  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diseases^  as  those  of 
Bath,  Cheltenham,  Harrowgate,  and  Leamington,  are 
in  the  present  day. 

Salt,  without  any  additional  term  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, signifies  that  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been 
universally  employed  as  a  seasoning,  and  a  preserva- 
tive for  food,  and  is  hence  justly  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

'  In  chemical  language,  salt  is  a  very  comprehensive 
term;  the  substances  so  designated  amounting  to 
about  two  thousand,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
which  are  prepared  fay  artificial  means.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  this  term,  there  is  no  refbrence  whatever  to 
any  particulc^  property  or  flavour  possessed  by  the 
bodies  denoiainated  $alts.  In  their  examination, 
every  idea  associated  with  Mtineag  must  be  dismissed 
from  tlK  mind ;  for  some  salts  are  hitter,  others  are 
«otir,  others  fire  sweet,  and  some  there  are,  which  are 
wholly  destitute  of  flavour. 

The  great  utility  and  extensive  use  of  Epsom  Salt, 
as  a  lajoitive  medicine,  has  proonred  fcnr  it  a  certain 
degree  of  pre-eminence  to  which  it  is  fuUy  entitled. 
Hence,  it  is  better  known  by  the  UMne  of  Salts  than 
any  otiiier. 

The  scientific  name  for  Epsom  Salt  is  Sulpktte  of 
Magnesia,  which  implies  thajt  it  is.  composed  of  Siol* 
phurlc  Add*  and  MagnefpA.  It  fuimjshes  an  ex* 
ample  of  an  intensely  sour  and  corrosive  substance* 
uniting  with  one  that  is  mild  and  tasteless,  and  pro- 
duchig  a  compound  whicb  has  no  property  common 
to  either ;  but  this  will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood 
when  we  have  shown  how  Epsom  Salt  ^an.  be  Ynade. 

Let  us  take  a  saucer,  containing,  say  two  table- 
spoonsful' <xf  water,  and  about  twenty  drops  of  sul- 
phurie  add  (oil  of  vitriol).  With  the  add  and  water 
musttjMS  ^ixe4»  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  common 
magnesia,  untfl  effervescence  ceases,  or,  to  use  chemi« 
cal  phraseolbg]f,  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  neu- 
tralized. II  tile  liquid  be  now  put  aside  in  a  warm 
situation,,  am)  where  it  will  not  be  disturbed,  in  a  day 
or  two  its  surface  will  be  covered  with  crystals,  and 
if  suffered  td  remain  a  few  days  longer,  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  Will  disappear,  leaving  behind  it  a  solid 
mass  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  Salt). 

A  process  similar  to  that  just  described,  is  adopted 
in  some  places  for  obtaining  Epsom  Salt  on  the  large 
scale.  A  species  of  stone,  composed  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  hence  called  magnesian  limestone,  is 
broken  up  and  saturated,  that  is,  completely  moist- 
ened,, with  siQphuric  acid  and  water.  A  portion  of 
the  acid  uniting  with  the  lime,  forms  a  solid  substance, 
'Which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing 
vessel,  whilst  another  portion  of  acid  unites  with  the 
m:fignesia,abd  exists  in  the  state  of  a  li^id.  This 
liquid  being  drawn  off,  and  boiled  until  it  attains  a 
a'  pWper  strength,  is  then  conveyed  into  coolers, 
Where  the  saR:  is  separated  by  crystallization. 

Tbe. waters. of  the  ocean  contain  Epsom  Salt,  from 
whicli  it  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

.  Ia'<^h(^  manufabture  of  common  salt  from  sea- 
water,  a  liquid  is  produced  which  is  called  bittern,  or 
id«>re-  cbtemonly  hitter  liquor.  This  liquor  is  what 
drains  i^m  the  salt  after  it  has  been  removed  from 
t&e  boiling-pans.  It  is  collected  in  pits  formed  by 
epci{)ankm^ntf(..of  clay,  and  as  salt-making  occupies 
tbe.  3a9uafirrmiOQths»  the  bitter  liquor  is  preserved  in 
these  pits  until  Winter.  When  cold  weather  sets  in, 
tke'manHfliet^ire  of  Epsom  Salt  commences.    A  cer- 

*  See  Saturday  Magatint   Vol.  X.,  p.  139. 


tain  quantity  of  Hie  Ikiuonrls  pompisd  hittftMpans* 
which,  as  we  have  just  said,  are  used  in  the  Summer 
for  salt-making ;  here  the  liquor  is  boiled  for  a  period 
proportionate  to  its  strength,  and  varying  from  four 
to  eight  hours.  The  impurities  thrown  upon  the 
surface,  in  the  form  of  scum,  are  carefully  removed. 
When  sufficiently  boiled,  the  fires  are  quenched,  the 
liquor  remaining  in  the  pans  until  the  following  dayi 
it  is  then  drawn  off  into  coolers,  where  it  remains 
until  crystallization  is  supposed  to  have  ceased,  a 
process  which  is  very  materially  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity,  or,  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  workmen,  the  crop,  of  crystals,  obtained  from 
a  boiling,  is  sometimes  greater  in  one  night,  when  the 
air  is  clear  and  frosty,  tihan  at  other  times,  under  less 
favourable  conditions,  in  a  whole  week.  The  liquor 
being  suffered  to  run  *off,  it  mixes  with  that  already 
in  the  pits ;  the  salt  adheres  to  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  coolers,  the  finest  crystals,  both  as  respects 
size  and  purity,  being  attached  to  the  latter.  The 
process  is  continued  until  the  quantity  of  Epsom 
Salt  obtained  from  the  liquor  is  no  longer  siUfident 
to  reimburse  the  proprietor  for  fuel  and  wages. .  The 
liquor  is  then  said  to  be  dead,  and  is  permitted  to  run 
into  the  sea.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
most  extensive  works  in  the  kingdom  for  the  manu- 
facture, of  Epsom  Salt  were  those  near  Lymington, 
in  Hampshire. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  found  in  some  parts  of  ike 
world  in  a  native  state ;  at  some  places  in  the  bowd's 
of  the  earth,  as  in  tiie  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  ia 
Austria  $  at  others,  on  its  surface,  as  on  some  parti-^ 
cular  kinds  of  soil  in  Spain,  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  native  salts  are  rarely  or  never  found 
quite  pure. 

The  most  remaikable  instance  \re  remember  of  the 
existence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  a  natural  state« 
is  that  near  to  Jeffersonville,  In  Indiana,  one  of  the 
states  of  North  America,  where  there  is  a  casern  of 
most  stupendous  dimensions,  which  is  known  its  the 
Epsom-Salt  Cave.  This  cave,  whiob  is  a  mile  and  tt 
quarter  in  length,  is  divided  into  chambers,  display* 
ing  an  endless  variety  of  size  and  structore.  At  th^ 
innermost  extremity  of  the  cave  is  a  magnificent 
column,  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  25  fed^  in  height^ 
and  regularly  reeded  from  top  to  bottom  i  near  thia 
column  are  several  smaller  ones,  which  are  similar  to . 
it  in  appearance.  The  salt  (Epsom  Salt,)  with  whidbi 
the. cavern  abounds,  is  sometimes  found  in  kia]q^a» 
varying  in  weight  from  one  to  ten  pounds.  The  floor 
and  waUs  are  completdy  covered  with  it,  presenting 
a  spectacle  exceedingly  beautiful ;  they  appear  as  if 
they  were  frosted :  when  the  salt  is  removed,  a  further 
supply  fs  speedily  reproduced.  The  earth  of  which 
the  walls  and  floor  and  roof  of  the  cave  consists, 
yields  from  four  to  twenty  pounds  of  salt  firom  every 
bushel.  Saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash,)  and  plaster  of 
Paris  (sulphate  of  lime,)  are  also  found  in  the  cave,  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  easily  dissolved,  requiring 
only  its  own  weight  of  cold,  and  three-fourths  of  iti 
weight  of  boiling  water,  for  its  complete  solution. 

lUR. 

RxcaxATiON.^-Make  thy  recreation  servant  to  thy  busi* 
ness,  lest  thou  become  slave  to  thy  recreation.  When  thoo 
goest  up  into  the  mountain,  leave  tins  servant  in  the  valley; 
when  thou  goest  to  the  city,  leave  him  in  the  suburbs;  and. 
remember,  the  servant  must  not  be  greater  than  his  master^ 

-^^QUAULXS. 

The  influence  of  a  piaas  example  descends  downwardi 
from  the  head  of  the  fanuly.  diffuses  itielf  over  the 
body»  ti)l  it  repches  tltie  yer?  lowest  ^  jt»--^Sa«))9 
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Iexnedingtf  light  j  ftr  vine  uid  bop-pi&p*,  abd  other 
viminecnu  wtniu." 
The  mode  of  cvltnre  ia  hj  Uyen,  end  the  growth 
of  some  epecies  ia  >o  rapid,  thxt  aa  inataBce  ii  on 
!  record,  of  a  White  Poplar,  which,  being  lopped  in 
Febniuy,  had  by  October,  in  the  aacceeding  year, 
produced  branches  aa  big  as  a  man'a  wriat,  and  seven- 
teen feet  ia  length.      ' 

Tb«  Dutch  (Mcording  to  Kvelyn,)  loook  npofl  a  plantation 
of  tbese  trees  u  aa  unple  portion  fbr  a  daughter,  and  none 
of  the  leut  effects  of  tbair  good  hnibandr^.  which  tnilv 
tovf  very  well  be  allowed,  if  that  cakulation  hold  whint 
the  Kni^t  has  aiserted,  who  began  bis  plantation  not  Long 
since  at  Richmond,  that  30/.  being  laid  a^l  in  theiie  planta, 
would  render,  at  the  least,  10,000/.  in  eighteen  years; 
«setj  tree  aflbiding  thirty,  and  every  of  them  thirty  more, 
after  each  wten  yeata,  improving  twelw-penee  in  gnwth, 
until  they  arrive  at  tbeicBcmi. 

The  best  nae  of  both  the  Lotnbardy  Poplar  and 
the  White  Poplar  is  for  walks  and  aTenoea,  about 
gronnd  which  lies  low,  and  is  situated  near  the  water, 
and  its  shade,  unlike  that  of  many  other  trees,  la 
extremely  beneficial  to  v^etation ;  it  ia  aaJd,  that 
immediately  under  the  droppings  of  this  tree,  the 
grass  is  soonest  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  leaves  of  no  tree  yet  known  have  so  good  an 
effect  in  compost  soil  aa  that  of  the  Poplar,  nor  will 
any  so  soon  thicken  the  earth  on  which  they  grow. 
The  common  Black  Poplar  {Populut  *igra,)  ia  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  Lombardy 
Poplar.  It  ia  distinguished  by  ita  light-green  learea, 
slightly  notdied  on  the  edges,  and  by  its  ash-colonied 


,  Tf  ie  ;Loubabdy  Fofur,  {Popubu  Hktata.} 
THbKk  arc  ntRuerona  apeciea  of  the  Poplar,  aome 
mttiTes  of  Enrope,  otherv  of  Asia,  and  many  of 
Ameriea.  Among  those  best  known  io  England  is 
that  tvpreaeoted  in  the  engraving;  it  is  originally 
froiH'  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  but  it  grows 
freely  IH  Great  Britain.  Its  lengthened  conical  form 
is  peeoliar  among  trees  which,  like  the  Poplar,  lose 
their  leaves  in  the  Autumn,  although  some  evergreens, 
■a  the  Cypress,  are  noted  for  their  lofty  spiral  ap- 

l%e  Cypress  often,  (says  Gilpin,}  among  the  rums  of 
ancient  Home,  breaks  the  regularity  of  a  wall,  or  a  broken 
pedimmt,  by  iti  conic  form ;  and  the  Poplar  on  tl^  banks 
or  Ibe  Po,  no  doubt,  has  the  same  effect  among  its  deei- 
duooa  bnthien,  by  fortning  the  apex  of  a  clump,  though  1 
have  been  told  that  in  ita  age  it  losea  its  shape  in  soma 
degree,  and  spreads  more  into  a  head.  One  Deautjr  the 
Iltaian  Poplar  postesMS,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  itself, 
aodlbat  ia,  the  waving  line  it  forms  when  agitated  by  wind; 
inost  trees  in  this  circumstance  are  partially  agitated,  one 
sida  is  at  rest  while  the  other  is  in  motion ;  but  the  Italian 
Poplar  waves  in  one  simple  sweep,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  like  an  ostrich  feather  on  a  Udy'a  head. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  the  aidea  of  the  roads 
aure  planted  with  rowa  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  and 
their  appearance  is  wearisome  and  monotonous  in  the 
extreme.  The  Poplar  ia  merely  planted  aa  an  orna- 
mental tree,  ita  wood  being  too  soft  and  looae  in 
texture,  to  be  of  mnch  service  in  the  arts,  although 
in  Evdyn's  time  it  was  in  much  higher  repute,  and 
was  employed  for  many  osefial  pntposea.  Accwding 
"  the  timber  is  incompardile  for  all  aorta  of 
Is,  as  trays,  bowls,  and  other 
tonen'  munr  Iftewiae  tt>  make  carts,  because  it  is 


Tna  advantages  of  early  rising  are  thus  put  forlli  in  that 
beautifiil  little  book,  called  The  Whole  Duly  o/ ifomm, 

"  Industry  is  up  with  the  lun,  she  waheth  at  the  crowing 
of  the  cock,  and  welkelh  abroad  to  taste  the  sweetness  ^ 
the  momiDg. 

"  She  is  ruddy  as  the  daughter  of  health;  her  ears  are 
delighted  with  the  muaic  of  the  shrill  lark. 

"Her  garment  aweepeth  tlie  dew-drop  from  the  new 
atubble  and  the  green  grass,  and  her  path  is  by  the  mutr 
muring  (^  the  purling  brook. 

"  Her  appetite  is  uen ;  her  blood  is  pure  and  temperate, 
and  her  pulse  beateth  even. 

"  Her  nouss  i*  elegant,  her  hsndmsids  sre  the  daughters 
of  neatness,  and  plenty  smileth  at  her  table. 
-    "  She  saunters  not,  neither  atietcbeth  herself  out  on  iha 
oouch  of  indolence. 

*■  She  crieth  not.  What  have  I  to  do?  but  the  work  of 
ber  hands  is  the  thonght  of  a  moment. 

"  She  liiteneth  not  to  the  gossip's  tale,  sbe  sippelfa  not 
her  tea  in  scandal;  but  empbymant  is  tha  matter  of  ber 
disoourse.  ' 

-  Her  work  is  done  at  evening,  but  the  werfc  ef  la* 
slothful  is  put  off  till  to-monow.  — Tie  Ycm^  La^'» 
Friend. 
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POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

VI. 

Abodes  of  tbk  Eltes. 

Snorro  Sturlesson,  or  whoever  elic  the  compiler 
of  the  prosaic  Edda*  may  be»  teaches  va,  that  the 
Elves  of  Light,  (the  White  Fays  of  Ben  Jonson,) 
sojourn  in  Alf-heim,  the  palace  of  the  sky ;  whilst 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  receive  the  swart  elves,  the 
Elves  of  Darkness.  Immortality  is  the  lot  of  the  first, 
for  the  flames  of  a  "  Surtur"  will  not  consume  them, 
and  their  final  dwelling-place  will  be  in  Urb-blain,  the 
highest  heaven  of  the  blessed;  but  the  last  are 
liable  to  disease  and  death. 

The  modem  Icelanders  choose  to  consider  the 
Elfish  commonwealth  as  an  absolute  monarchy;  at 
least,  they  believe  that  their  elves  are  governed  by  a 
yicenj,  who  travels  twice  a  year  to  Norway,  accom- 
panied by  a  deputation  of  Pucks,  to  renew  their 
fealty  to  the  supreme  monarch,  who  still  resides  in 
the  mother-country.  It  being  evident  from  the  con- 
texture of  the  fable,  that  the  elves,  like  themselves, 
are  mere  colonists  on  the  island. 

The  Dwarfs,  or  Dveroars. 

Closely  allied  to  the  dark  elves,  are  the  Dumr/s,  or 
Dvergars,  of  Scandinavia.  The  Norwegians  ascribe 
the  regularity  and  polish  of  rock  crystal  to  the  little 
denizens  of  the  mountains,  and  their  voice  is  said  to 
be  heard  in  the  dotrgamal,  (the  mountain  echo.)  From 
this  poetical  personation,  arose  a  peculiar  system  of 
Icelandic  metre,  called  Galdra-lag,  or  the  magical  lay, 
in  which  the  last  tone  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza ;  and  when  a  ghost  and  a  spuit  is  introduced 
singing  in  an  Icelandic  Saga,  it  is  the  galdra-lag 
which  is  always  employed.  In  another  variety  of  the 
galdra-lag,  the  beginning  of  each  line  is  repeated ; 
this  system  is  found  in  some  of  the  metrical  charms 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Such  repetitions  have  a  solemn 
monotonous  sound,  and  hence,  without  the  help  of 
fiction,  it  has  occurred  to  other  bards.  Dante  em- 
ploys the  galdra-lag  in  the  inscription  placed  over  the 
gates  of  Hell,  and  Pope  concludes  his  Elegy  in  this 
magic  strain. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  the  real  histotypes  of  the 
mythological  Dvergars,  are  found  in  the  Finnic 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.  But  the  accuracy  of 
that  opinion  is  doubtful,  for  the  Finns  were  proud  of 
dealing  with  the  devil,  until  that  species  of  com- 
merce was  declared  contraband ;  and  they  were  ever 
dreaded  as  wizards  and  conjurors.  But  notwith- 
standing their  skill  in  magic  and  metallurgy,  they 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  cunning  workmen 
who  manufactured  the  hammer  of  Thor,  the  golden 
tresses  of  Siva,  and  the  wealth-begetting  ring  of 
Odin ;  and  who  hold  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
wild  cosmogony  of  the  Asi. 

If  these  mysteries  were  to  be  developed  according 
to  the  true  hieroglyphical  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
Rosicrucians,  we  might  contend  that  these  beings  were 
personifications  of  the  metallic  element,  or  of  the 
gases,  which  are  its  vehicles,  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  filling  the  veins  which  become  pregnant  with 
the  ore,  and  circulating  along  with  the  electric  and 
magnetic  life  of  the  microcosm.  At  all  events,  they 
are  too  purely  allegorical,  to  have  resulted  from  the 
ideas  of  magic,  annexed  to  the  character  of  the 
scattered  Finnlanders.  A  strange  inference  of  their 
primitive  antiquity  may  be  drawn  from  their  appear- 
anoe  in  the  very  ancient  traditions  of  the  Teutons,  as 

Eeserved  in  the  Nibelungen  Lay,  and  in  the  Book  of 
nrooi,  which  both  originated  and  were  matured  in 

•^vf  Ses.&rfwttfly  MofsttiM,  Vol.  X.»  p.  61. , 


re^ons  where  the  Finn  n6ver  pitchea  his  tent,  and 
amongst  mountains  into  whose  recesses  he  never 
was  seduced.  Of  late  years,  there  have  been  a  great 
many  doubts  respecting  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Edda ; 
and  the  learned  and  intelligent  Professor  Rask,  of 
Berlin,  has  attacked  its  authenticity  with  great  zeal : 
it  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to  the  antiquary,  to 
compare  the  Book  of  Heroes  with  the  Edda.-  Long 
as  the  Teutons  had  been  separated  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations,  their  fables  still  maintained  the 
utmost  uniformity,  and  this  coincidence  proves  that 
neither  have  been  corrupted  or  interpolated. 

In  the  Edda,  or  Northern  Pantheon,  the  dwarfs 
are  described  as  a  species  of  beings,  bred  in  the 
dusc  of  the  earth,  like  maggots  in  a  carcass.  "  It 
was,  indeed,"  says  the  Edda,  "  in  the  body  of  the 
giant  Ymer,  that  they  were  engendered,  and  first 
began  to  move  and  live.  At  first,  they  were  only 
worms  J  but,  by  order  of  the  gods,  they  at  length 
partook  both  of  human  shape  and  reason  j  never- 
theless, they  always  dwell  in  subterranean  caverns^ 
and  among  rocks.** 

Upon  this  passage,   M.  Mallet,  in  his  Northern 
Antiquities,  says,  under  correction  of  his  translator, 
''  We  may  discover  here,  one  of  the  effects  of  that 
ignorant   prejudice,  which  hath  made  ns  so  many 
years  regard  all  arts  and  handicrafts  as  the  occupation 
of  mean  people  and  slaves.     Our  Celtic  and  Gothic 
ancestors,  whether  Germans,  Scandinavians,  or  Gauls, 
imagining  there  was  something  magical,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  man,  m  mechanic  skill  and  industry, 
could  scarcely  believe  that  an  able  artist  was  one  of 
their   own    species,  or    descended  firom   the   same 
common  origin.     This,  it  must  be  granted,  was  a 
very    foolish  conceit;    but  let   us   consider   what 
might  possibly  facilitate  the  entrance  of  it  into  their 
minds.     There  was,  perhaps,    some    neighbourii^ 
people,  which  bordmd  upon  the  Celtic  or  Gothic 
tribes,    and    which,    although    less    warlike    thaa 
themselves,  and  much  inferior  in  strength  and  sta* 
ture,  might  yet  excel  them  in  dexterity,  and,  attain- 
ing themselves  to  the  manual  acts,  might  carry  on 
commerce  with  them,  sufficiently  extensive  to  have 
the  fame  of  it  spread  pretty  far.     All  .these  cireum- 
stances  will  agree  well  enough  with  the  Laplanders, 
who  are  still  as  famous  for  their  magic  as  remarkable 
for  the  lowness  of  their  stature  5  pacific  even  to  a 
degree  of  cowardice,  but  of  a  mechanic  industry 
which  formerly  must  have  appeared  very  consider- 
able.    The  stories  that  were  invented  concerning  thia 
people,   passing  through  the  mouths  of  so  maay 
ignorant  relators,  would  soon  acquire  all  the  degree 
of  the  •marvellous  of  which  they  were  susceptible. 
Thus  the  dwarfs  soon  became  (as  all  know  who  kiave 
dipped  but  little  into  the  ancient  romances,)    the 
forgere  of  enchanted  armour,  upon  which  neither 
swords  nor  conjurations  could  make  any  impiesaioa  $ 
and  were  said  to  be  possessed  of  caverns  full  of  trea^ 
sure,  entirely  at  their  own  disposal.     These  notions, 
by-the-by,  have  given  birth  to  one  of  the  cabalistio 
doctrines,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  one  of  the  branchea 
of  the  ancient  Northern  theology.     As  the  dwarfs 
were  feeble,   and  but  of  small  courage,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  crafty,  and  full  of  artifice  and  deceit  ^ 
and  this,  which  in  the  old  romances  is  called  disloyalty ^ 
is  the  character  always  given  of  them  in  those  fabu- 
lous narratives." 

All  these  fancies  having  received  the  seal  of  time 
and  universal  consent,  could  be  no  longer  contested^ 
and  it  was  the  business  of  the  poets  to  assign  a  fit 
origin  for  such  ungracious  beings.  This  was  done  ia 
their  pretended  rise  from  the  dead  careass  of  a  gresi^ 
giant.    The  dwarfs  at  first  were  only  the  maggots. 
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engendered  by  its  pu6«faction ;  afterwards,  the  gods 
Imtowed  npon  them  ondestanding  and  canning,  fiy 
this  fiction  the  northern  warriors  justified  their  con- 
tempt of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  accounted  for 
their  small  statore,  their  industry,  and  for  their  sup- 
posed propensity  for  inhabiting  caves  and  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  After  all,  the  notion  is  not  everywhere 
exploded,  that  there  are  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
fairies,  or  a  kind  of  dwarfish  and  tiny  beings,  of 
human  shape,  remarkable  for  their  riches,  their  in- 
dustry, and  their  malevolence.  In  many  countries 
of  the  North,  the  people  are  still  firmly  persuaded  of 
their  existence.  In  Ireland,  at  this  day,  the  good 
folks  show  the  very  rocks  and  hills,  on  which  they 
maintain  that  there  are  swarms  of  these  small  subter- 
ranean men^  of  the  most  tiny  size,  but  most  delicate 
figures. 
In  the  Fairy  Mythology,  we  are  informed,— 

That  the  oommon  people  of  Sweden,  and  thereabouts, 
believe  in  an  intermediate  class  of  elves,  who,  when  they 
show  themselves,  have  a  handsome  human  form,  and  the 
idea  of  whom  is  connected  with  a  deep  feeling  of  melan* 
choly,  as  if  bewailing  a  half-quenched  hope  of  redemption. — 
Afzelius  is  of  opinion,  (remarks  a  note  on  the  passage,) 
that  the  superstition  on  this  point  is  derived  from  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  North,  and  ex- 
presses the  sympathy  of  the  first  converts  with  their  fore- 
fatliers,  who  died  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  lay  bound  in  heathen  earth,  and  whose  unhappier 
spirits  were'  doomed  to  wander  about  these  lower  regions, 
or  sigh  within  their  mounds,  till  the  great  day  of  re- 
demption* 

Goblins  of  the  Mines  and  Forests. 

Mining  countries  have  often  become  the  strong-hold 
of  popular  fictions.  Cornwall,  for  instance,  and  thus 
also  the  Harzwaldf  in  Hanover,  the  remnant  of  the 
Hcrcynian  Forest,  is  entirely  enchanted  ground. 

In  this  district,  (writes  an  old  author,)  are  more  than  an 
hundred  and  ten  capital  mines,  some  of  which  have  small 
ooea  belonging  to  themj  some  are  worked  for  the  King  of  ^ 
Great  Britain  (as  Elector  of  Hanover),  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  rest  farmed  out.  According  to  ancient  chroniclers, 
king  Ilsung  held  his  court  at  Weringgerode,  in  this  forest, 
about  the  time  of  Gideon,  judge  of  Israel,  and  Ilsung  was 
the  son  of  king  Laurin,  the  dwarfish  monarch  and  Guudian 
of  the  Garden  of  Roses,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Ehud,  judge  of  Israel,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2530. 

These  dates  have  been  ascertained  by  the  diligent 
dironiclers  of  the  uncritical  ages,  who  took  great 
pains  to  force  ancient  fables  into  synchronism  with 
the  facts  recorded  by  authentic  historians.  In  the 
existtng  text  of  the  Book  of  Heroes,  the  Hercynian 
^f«st  is  not  assigned  to  the  sway  of  Laurin ;  but 
the  chroniclers  were  probably  also  guided  by  local 
traditions,  and  even  now  the  dwarfs  and  kobolds 
(spirits  of  the  mine)  still  swarm  in  every  cavern. 

Malignity  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  spirits  of 
the  mine.  A  sage  demonologist,  of  the  sixteenth 
centoiy,  hiforms  us  that — 

They  do  exceedingly  envy  man's  benefit  in  the  dis- 
covery of  hidden  treasure,  ever  haunting  such  places 
where  money  is  concealed,  and  diffusing  malevolent  and 
poisonous  influences  to  blast  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those 
that  dare  attempt  the  discovery  thereof.  Peters  of  Devon- 
shire, with  his  eonfiederates,  whob  by  oonjuratiou,  attempted 
to  dig  f(Mr  such  defended  treasures,  was  crumbled  to  atoms, 
as  it  were,  being  reduced  to  ashes,  with  his  confederates,  in 
the  tvinkling  of  an  eye. 

Peters  of  Devonshure  sought  his  fate.  But  the 
demons  who  haunted  mines  were  considered  as  most 
tremendous. 

Hie  nature  of  such  is  very  violent;  they  do  often  slay 
'Whole  eoupauies  of  labourers,  they  do  sometimes  send  in- 
liiristioas  thai  dsstrojr  both  the  mines  and  miners,  they 
Wng  jMoioiu  and  matigoant  vapours  to  stifle  the  laborious 
^^      it  Weflr.  thflhr  whole  delisht  and  facultv  eonsists 


hi  killing,  tormenting,  and  crushing  men  who  seek  such 

treasures. 

Such  was  Amaberguis,  a  most  virulent  animal,  that 
utterly  confounded  the  undertakings  of  those  that 
laboured  iu  the  richest  silver-mine  in  Germany, 
called  Corona  rosacea.  He  would  often  show  himself 
in  the  likeness  of  a  he-goat  with  golden  horns, 
pushing  down  the  workmen  with  great  violence^ 
sometimes  like  a  horse  breathing  pestilence  and  flames 
from  his  nostrils.  At  other  times  he  represented  a 
monk  iu  all  his  pontificals,  flouting  at  their  labour, 
and  treating  all  their  actions  with  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, till,  by  his  daily  and  continual  molestation^ 
he  gave  them  no  further  ability  of  perseverance. 

Timid  as  birds  are,  attachment  to  their  young  will  fre- 
quently change  their  very  nature,  and  inspire  a  boldness 
and  confidence  in   these  little  creatures,  which  calls   for 
respect  and  admiration.     What  can  be  more  interesting 
than  the  afi'ection  of  the  two  linnets  we  are  about  to  men- 
tion ?    A  nest  containing  four  young  ones,  scarcely  fledged, 
wos  found  by  some  children,  who  resolved  to  carry  them 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  and  taming  the  young 
birds.    The  old  ones,  attracted  by  their  chirping,  continued 
fluttering  round  the  children,  till  they  reached  the  house, 
when  the  nest  was  carried  up  stairs  to  the  nursery,  and 
placed  outside  the  window.    The  old  birds  soon  afterwards 
made  their  appearance,  approached  the  nest,  and  fed  the 
family,  without  showing  alarm.     This  being  noticed,  the 
nest  was  soon  afterwards  placed  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  window  left  open.    The  parent-birds 
came  boldly  in,  and  fed  their  offspring  as  before.     Still 
further  to  put  their  attachment  to  the  test,  the  nest  and 
young  ones  were  placed  within  a  bird-cage ;   still  the  old 
ones  returned,  entered  boldly  within  the  cage,  and  supplied 
the  wants  of  their  brood  as  before,  and  towards  evening 
actually  perched  on  the  cage,  regardless  of  the  noise  made 
around  them,   by  several  children.     This  continued  for 
several  days ;  when  an  unlucky  accident  put  an  end  to  it 
The  cage  had  been  again  set  on  the  outside  of  the  window, 
and  was  unfortunately  left  exposed  to  a  sudden  and  heavy 
fall  of  rain ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  of  the 
young  were  drowned  in  the  nest.    The  poor  parents,  who 
had  so  boldly  and  indefatigably  performed  their  duty,  con- 
tinued hovering  round  the  house,  and  looking  wistfully  in 
at  the  window,  for  several  days,  and  then  disappeared.---* 
Stanley's  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

To  see  a  well-regulated  family  acting  as  if  they  were  one 
body  informed  by  one  soul ;  to  see  those  who  are  embarked 
together  in  one  bottom,  whose  interests  are  inseparably 
united,  and,  therefore,  whose  hearts  ought  to  be  so  too, 
acting  in  concert,  adopting  each  other  s  cares,  and  making 
them  their  own,  uniting  their  friendly  beams,  and  jointly 
promoting  the  common  happiness,  is  a  beautiful  scene,  and 
amiable  even  in  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  maketh  men  ' 
to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  house.  To  have  those  who  will 
receive  us  with  an  open-hearted  cheerfulness,  to  whom  we 
can  discharge  the  fulness  of  the  soul,  to  wliom  we  can  un-^ 
burden  our  cares ;  and  by  unburdening  we  lessen  them ; 
(for  sorrow,  like  a  stream,  grows  weaker,  by  being  divided 
into  several  channels :)  to  have  those,  with  whom  we  can 
share  our  joys ;  (and  joy,  like  light,  by  communicating 
grows  greater,  and  bums  brighter;)  this  is  a  happiness, 
which  a  forlorn  individual  must  be  in  a  great  measure  a 
stranger  to,  who  stands  single  in  life,  without  any  support 
to  lean  upon. — Skbd. 


Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  short  of  the  most 
undivided  reciprocal  attachment,  that  has  such  power  over 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  as  the  mild  sweetness  of 
nature.  The  most  ruffled  temper,  when  emerging  ftom 
the  town,  will  subside  into  a  cidm  at  the  sight  of  an  ex* 
tended  landscape  reposing  in  the  twilight  of  a  fine  evening. 
It  is  then  that  the  spirit  of  peace  settles  upon  the  heart, 
unfetters  the  thoughts,  and  elevates  the  soul  to  the  Creator. 
It  is  then  that  we  behold  the  Parent  of  the  universe  in  his 
works;  we  see  his  grandeur  in  earth,  sea,  sky;  we  feel  his 
affection  in  the  emotions  which  they  raise,  and  half-mortal,* 
half-etherealized,  forget  where  we  are  in  the  anticipation  of 
what  that  world  must  be,  of  which  this  lovely  earth  iM 
merelv  the  shadow.— 'Miss  Portbk. 
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VHBKILLU  HMD   AS  MARKS  OF    DISTINCTION 
AND  ORANDEOR. 

An  Umbrella  ii  a  very  anownt,  u  well  u  bononrable 
defanm  uaiast  the  pemietoiu  effeeta  of  the  Mmching 
beam*  or  toe  luo  in  lultr;  countriei. 

Niebutar,  who  viiited  tbe  Mnlbem  part  ot  Arabia,  sives 
VI  tbe  following  account  of  awleranprocesBion  of  thelman 
that  residet  at  Saak,  who  ii  a  great  prince  in  that  part  of 
Arabia,  and  considered  as  b  holy  personage,  being  daacended 
from  Hohammed  their  great  prophet.  It  ii  well  known 
that  the  lultan  of  Conttantiaople  goei  every  Friday  to  the 
moaque,  if  his  health  will  at  all  admit  of  it  The  Iman  of' 
Sana  observes  also  this  religious  practice. with  vast  pomp. 
"Wa  only  saw  him  in  his  return,  because  this  was  repre- 
■ented  to  us  as  the  most  curious  part  of  the  solemnity,  on 
account  of  the  long  circuit  he  then  takes,  and  tbo  great 
number  of  his  altendanta,  after  their  having  performed 
their  devotions  in  other  inosqaci.  The  Iman  waa  preceded 
by  soma  hundreds  of  aoldiera.  He,  and  each  of  the  princes 
of  his  numerous  family,  caused  «  ntadalla,  or  large  um- 
brella, to  be  carried  by  his  side ;  and  it  is  a  privilege,  which, 
in  this  country,  is  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood,  jutt 
as  the  sultan  of  Constantinople  permits  none  but  his  vizier 
to  have  his  kaik,  or  gondola,  covered  behind,  to  keep  him 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  say  that  in  the  other 
pnnncea  of  Yemen,  the  indepeadent  lords,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, OS  the  iheikhi  of  Jafa,  and  many  othets,  cause 
their  madalltu  in  like  manner  to  be  carried  for  their  use, 
as  a  mark  of  their  independence.  Besides  the  princes,  the 
Iman  had  in  his  train  at  least  sis  hundred  lords  of  the 
most  distinguished  rank,  as  well  ecclesiastics  as  seculars, 
and  those  of  the  military  line,  many  of  them  mounted  on 
Bupeib  horses ;  and  a  great  multitude  attended  hira  on 
foot  On  each  side  of  the  Iman  was  carried  a  flag,  different 
tram  ours,  in  that  each  of  them  was  surmounted  with  a 
little  silver  vessel  like  a  censer.  It  is  said  that  within 
aorae  charms  were  put,  to  which  they  attributed  a  power 
of  making  the  Iman  invisible.  Hany  other  standards 
were  unhirled  with  the  some  censer-like  vessels,  but  with- 
out any  regularity.  The  whole  train  was  numerous,  and 
in  lorae  measure  magniflcent.  but  no  order  was  observed. 

It  appeara  by  the  carvings  at  Penepolii,  umbrellas  were 
very  anciently  used  by  the  Eastern  princes ;  charms,  we  hav^i 
naaon  to  beUeve,  were,  at  least,  as  ancient. HAUrsa. 


MUSICAL  mSTRUHBNTS.  No.  T. 
Instrcmrkts  of  Perccrsion. 
The  Dram  ia  one  of  the  beat  known  of  the  Irtstm- 
meats  of  percussion,  ftnd  among  tbe  enatcm  natioDs 
many  different  kinds  are  in  use.  Fig.  1  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  two  Chinese  Drums,  a  large  and  a  small 
one,  which  are  played  on  by  tbe  same  performer. 


"  The  Dnim,  as  a  military  iastmment,  is  used  both 
to  beat  the  march  and  to  gire  signals.  No  man  vho 
has  not  experienced  it,  can  imagine  the  exciting 
power  of  the  Dram ;  the  faUgned  and  exhaosted 
soldier  is  at  once  animated  by  its  loaad,  and  in  the 
battle  it  preserve*  order  and  inspires  conrsge." 

A  celebrated  dram  is  meiitdoned  in  history,  which 
w  a  eorsred  with  the  skin  of  a  ftmoaa  warriorj  named 


Zisca ;  this  was  done  at  his  own  desire,  that  after  his 
death  he  might  still  assist  the  army  he  had,  during 
his  life-time,  so  often  commanded.  The  Chinese  are 
hmons  for  their  Tariotu  instruments  of  percnsaioa ; 
a  Chinese  Gong  is  well  known  at  most  of  onr  English 
fairs,  for  its  deep-toned  sound  when  struck. 

Fig.  2  is  a  singular  instmment  of  Chinese  make ; 
it  Is  formed  of  hollow  metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  fish, 
and  suspended  from  a  frame-woric  of  metal ;  one  of 
these  instm  meats  is 
placed  at  the  door  .of 
the  tent  of  each  of  the 
principal  officers  of  an 
encamped  army ;  the 
sticks  with  which  it  is 
struck  are  kept  in  the 
body  of  tbe  instrument; 
it  is  employed  to  sum- 
mon attendance  or  to 
gire  signals. 

I^eces  of  metal,  of  baked  earth,  or  sonorous  stone, 
carefully  tuned,  and  suspended  by  means  of  chains  or 
strings  from  a  frame-work,  arc  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  produce  musical  sounds,  in  the  same  manner  as  » 
series  of  bells  are  frequently  employed  in  England 


Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  form  of  two  of  these  pieces. 
Fig.  5  ia  the  hammer  with  which  they  are  struck. 

The  Sistrum  of  leis,  fig.  6,  is  fre- 
quently represented  on  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Egypt  j  it  consists 
of  a  frame-work  of  metal,  pierced  p 
with  boles,  through  which  three  or 
more  short  rods  of  the  same  ma-  # 
terial  are  placed ;  this,  when  shaken, 
gives  out  a  musical  sound,  whose 
sweetness  depends  greatly  on  tbe 
kind  of  metal  of  which  the  instru- 
ment is  formed.      . 

Among  other  instruments  of  per- 
cussion we  may  notice  the  Tam- 
bourine, the  Triangle,  and  tbe  Cym- 
bals. The  Cymbals  were  known 
to  tbe  ancients,  but  were  of  a  somewhat  diffierent 
form  to  those  at  present  in  use ;  they  were  made  in 
the  likeness  of  cups,  or  the  halves  of  a  hollow  sphere. 
Tbe  Castanets  come  under  this  head ;  tiiey  are  ia 
common  use  in  Spain  among  the  peasantrj,  with 
whom  tbe  castanct- dance  is  a  great  fovomite. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  0*  CANTON. 


•-     -^ 


PART  TBS  FIMSn 


Cawton,  the^bief  commercial  city  of  Cbiria;  and  the  only 
one  to  which  the  native  government  will  permit  European* 
to  resort*,  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  the  east, 
nnkittg'  as  a  pert  of  trade  immediately  after,  or  perhaps 
before,  Calcutta.  Ite  proper  name  is  Kwang-chow-fod; 
that  of  "  Canton'*  being  an  European  corruption  of  Kwang- 
tumg^  the  name  of  the  province  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  is  situated  in  lat  23*  7'  lO"  N..and  long.  113*'  14'30"  k.; 
and  is  built  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Choa-keang.  a  river 
which  tlows  through  it  in  a  stream  rather  wider  than  the 
Thames  at  London  bridge,  and  after  an  additional  course 
of  thirty-two  miles,  empties  itself  into  a  broad  bay,  or 
opening,  of  the  great  sea  which  washes  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  China.  The  entrance  of  this  bay,  which  is  some- 
times vaguely  spoken  of  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Canton,  is  about  eighty  miles  fVom  the  city :  it  contains  a 
number  of  small  islands,  among  which  is  that  nartly  occu- 
pied  by  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao.  At  the  head 
of  the  bay,  fifiy  miles  from  its  entrance,  is  the  mouth, 
properly  speaking.,  of  the  Choo«keang,  or  river  upon  which 
Cautun  stands:  it  is  formed  by  two  projecting  points  of 
land,  which  are  little  more  than  a  musket-shot  apart  This 
narrow  passage  is  called  by  Europeans  Bocca  Tigris,  or 
"Tiger's  Mouth,'— a  name  originally  given  to  it  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  were  tUe  earliest  traders  in  theseparts ; 
in  ikttutical  phrase  it  is  souietimes  styled  the  Bogue.  Twenty 
miles  up  the  river  is  Whamp^ui,  which  may  be  called  the 
"  road*'  of  Canton ;  foreitf n  ships  always  anchor  there,  and 
never  ascend  further,  their  intercourse  with  the  city  for  the 
remaining  nine  or  ten  miles  being  conducted  entirely  by 
boats. 

The  ciroumsUnce  of  Canton  being  the  only  port  in  China 
to  which  foreigners  are  permitted  to  resort,  and  at  which 
the  whole  of  their  vast  commerce  with  that  country  is 
carried  ont,  renders  it  a  place  of  importance  and  interest. 
It  possesses,  also,  in  itself  a  great  deal  of  attraction  for  the 
stranger.  It  may  be  considered,  to  use  the  language  of 
Mr.  Mac  Leod,  *'  the  most  interesting  city  in  China.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  in  point  of  siae,  and,  perhaps,  the  very  first 
with  respect  to  wealth.  Here,  also,  as  the  native  manners 
may  be  seen  in  all  their  purity,  as  perfectly  as  in  any  other 
part,  the  traveller  has  the  additional  advantage  of  view- 
ing them  as  connected  with  Europeans,  and  of  noticing 
their  brightest  efforts  of  imitative  genius,  which  the  en- 
courage ment  afforded  by  the  commerce  of  the  place  calls 
forth.^ 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  part  of  Canton  to  which  the 
range  of  the  foreigner  is  restricted,  there  are  but  few  par- 
ticular objects  which  can  greatly  interest  him.  It  is  the 
general  character  of  the  place,  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
which  it  unfolds  to  his  view,  that  constitutes  its  chief  at- 
traction; "the  peculiar  customs  of  the  people,"  as  Mr. 
Bennett  says,  '*  and  the  range  of  the  suburbs,  may  afford 
many  days  of  amusement,  being  novel,  and  unlike  what  is 
seen  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.**  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
journeyed  with  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  from  Pekin  to 
Canton,  says  that  **from  the  number  and  size  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  variety  and  decorations  of  the  boats,  the  superior 
architecture  of  the  European  factories,  and  the  general 
buzz  and  diffusion  of  a  busy  population,  it  had,r  oa  ap- 
proaching, a  more  imposing  appearance  tha&^tny  Chinese 
city  visited  by  the  present  embassy;  nor  do  I  believe,  that 
in  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  at  large,  the  skill  of  the 
artificers,  and  the  Tariety  of  the  manufactures,  it  yields, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  to  any  cit]r  in  the  empire. 
The  traveller  who  only  sees  Canton  will  be  liable  to  form  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  China. 
The  whole  effect  of  foreign  commerce  is  here  concentrated 
and  displayed,  and  the  employment  which  the  European 
trade  affords  to  all  eUssei  of  the  inhabitftnta.  diffuses  an 

*  The  Spaniards  have  still  access  to  the  port  of  Amoy  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Chiaa,  but  the  privile^  is  said  to  be  merely  oominal,' 
and  very  rarelv  used.  The  PortugueM  carry  oe  a  very  trifliog 
commercs  at  Macao,  where  they  have  been  allowed  by  the  Chiaeae 
to  form  a  Settlemeot,  sabject,  however,  to  great  restrictions. 

t  The  RusiiaBS  have  a  laad-trade  with  China,  across  the  desert  of 
Middle  Asia,  and  oa  thai  acceaat  are  not  permitted  to  send  any  ships 
toCantoot 


.  .     .        .  ' 

air  of  general  prosperity,  not  to  be  expected  where  this 
powerful  stimulus  does  not  operate.*' 

THE  BOOCA  TI0BI8. 

Thb  Bocca  Tigris,  as  we  have  already  aaid,  it  the  Earo- 
poan  name  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  which  Canton 
stands;  the  Chinese  call  it  Hoo-mnn,  or  Hoo-tow-moon. 
We  should  observe,  however,  that,  besidea  the  Choo-keang, 
there  is  a  smaller  stream  lending  up  to  Canton  from  the 
same  bay;  but  this  back  passage,  as  it  is  called,  is  little 
frequented,  and  European  vessels  always  proceed  by  the 
Choo-kean^,  which  hes  to  the  eastward  of  the  other  channel. 
The  two  points  of  land  which,  by  projeetiug,  form  the  narrow 
mouth  of  that  river,  bear  the  names  of  Chuen-pee  and 
Ty-cock'iow,  the  former  being  on  the  eastern  side,  or  upon 
the  right  hand  of  a  person  entering  the  river.  A  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  this  entrance,  another  point  of  land,  called 
Anung^hoy,  or  **  Woman*s  shoe,**  projects,  also  on  the 
eastern  side ;  and  as  the  river  makes  a  slight  bend  in  the 
interval,  this  third  point  of  land  stands  out  directly  facing 
a  ship  as  it  enters  between  the  other  two.  These  three 
points  of  land  are  well  adapted  to  protect  the  entrance;  and 
with  this  view  the  Chinese  have  fortified  them,  though 
after  a  fashion  which  in  European  eyes  is  contemptible. 

**  The  country  about  Chuen-pee,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  **  had 
a  picturesque  appearance,  but,  although  we  hear  so  mtich 
related  about  the  Chinese  cultivating  every  spot  of  land, 
not  leaving  even  tlie  most  barren  spots  unoccupied,  in  few 
countries  have  I  seen  more  land  left  waste,  much  of  which 
has  aa  appearance  of  fertility ;  the  valleys  certainly  were 
cultivated,  and  had  an  animated  and  pleasing  feature  in 
the  landscape,  from  the  vivid  green  of  the  numerous  plan- 
tations of  what  seemed  to  be  sugarcane  scattered  about. 
But  with  this  exception,  and  the  neat  cottages  nearly  buried 
in  the  foliage  of  the  trees  surrounding  them,  there  was  no 
interesting  view:  the  elevated  land  was  principally  bare, 
barren,  and  uncultivated.  On  entering  the  river,  the  sce- 
nery was  pleasing ;  the  banks  were  low,  and  for  the  most 
part  under  rice  cultivation,  which,  still  retaining  its  greea 
tinge,  imparted  a  luxuriant  and  animating  beauty  to  the 
view.  Small  huts  were  scattered  about,  over  which  the 
graceful  bamboo  waved  its  lowering  stem;  the  high  and 
wooded  hills  arose  in  the  distance  of  the  back-ground  of  the 
landscape,  and  this  with  boats  passing  about  the  intersecting^ 
canals  of  the  paddy  {  fields,  formed  the  principal  feature  of 
the  country  about  the  Canton  river  to  Whampoa.** 

An  American  writer  who  speaks  of  the  entrance  of  the 
river  as  "really  beautiful,"  says  that  "it  might  with  a 
moderate  share  of  militaiy  skill  be  rendered  impassable  to 
vessels  of  any  force,  its  location  being  most  favourable  for 
works  of  defooce.  The  channel  being  very  narrow,  might 
be  easily  commanded  by  redoubts  of  proper  construction  on 
each  side.  There  are,  bowever,  but  three  forts,  and  these 
in  such  ill-selected  positions,  being  lower  than  a  frigate*s 
spardeok,  as  to  offer  no  serious  impediment  to  an  armed 
force  determined  to  ascend  the  river.  Indeed,  a  single 
sloop  of  war  might  either  silence  or  pass  them,  without 
much  risk.  The  guns  do  not  appear  to  be  of  more  than 
twelve  pounds  calibre,  and  the  most  formidable  thing  about 
them  is  the  hideous  paintings  of  the  heads  of  tigers  on  the 
potlids  and  sills  of  the  embrasures.  Should  the  assailants 
be  amateurs  in  painting,  no  doubt  they  would  be  as  much 
appalled  as  if  so  many  Gorgons  heads  were  presented  as 
shields/* 

PASSAGE  or  THB  BOCCA  TXOBIS  BY  COMXODORB  ANSQN. 

In  the  year  1 743,  after  Commodore  Anson  had  captured 
the  Manilla  galleon,  he  repaired  with  his  prize  to  the  river 
of  Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  shelter  against 
the  hurricanes  which  were  then  approaching.  He  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  July,  and  cast  anchor  off  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
through  which  he  proposed  to  pass  on  the  following  day. 
But  whilst  the  Centurion  and  her  prize  were  at  anolior,  a 
boat  with  an  officer  was  sent  off  firom  the  mandarin,  eoni- 
manding  the  forts  to  examine  the  ships,  and  learn  whence 

t  Faddy  is  a  name  given  to  rice,  when  rough,  or  in  its  native 
m  the  husk. 
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dMy  M»l«i  Tbo  Cbmniodore  inibrmed  the  officer  that  his 
own  ship  wss  a  man-of-var,  beloiigini^  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  other  in  company  with  him  was  a 
prise  which  he  hsd  taken;  and  also  explained  his  object  in 
wisldng  to  enter  the  river.  The  officer  then  desired  an 
aecoant  of  the  men,  puns,  and  ammunition  on  board,  of  all 
which  he  said  that  a  list  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Government 
at  Canton.  But  when  this  aecoant  was  rendered  to  him, 
and  particularly  when  he  was  told  that  there  were  in  the 
Centurion  fbur  hundred  fire-looks,  and  between  three  and 
four  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and  seemed  to  be  terrified  with  the  bare  i^ital,  saying 
that  no  ship  ever  came  into  the  river  armed  in  thfeit  manner, 
and  protesting  that  he  durst  not  set  down  the  whole  of  the 
force  in  his  list,  fbr  ibar  of  its  exciting  too  much  alarm. 
After  he  had  finished  his  inquiries,  and  was  preparing  to 
depart,  he  desired  to  leave  two  custom-house  omcers  behind 
him ;  on  which  the  Commodore  told  him  that,  though  as 
a  man-of-war  he  was  prohibited  IVom  trading,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  customs  or  duties  of  any  kind,  yet  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Chinese  he  would  permit  two  of 
their  people  to  be  left  on  board,  who  might  themselves  be 
witnesses  how  punctually  he  should  comply  with  his  in- 
structions. The  officer  seemed  ,'amazed  when  the  Com- 
modore talked  about  being  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
duties,  and  answered  that  the  emperor  s  duty  must  be  paid 
by  every  ship  that  came  Into  his  ports.  He  then  took  his 
departure,  but  it  was  supposed  that  before  so  doing  he  gave 
private  directions  to  the  Chinese  pilot  who  had  already  been 
taken  on  board,  not  to  cany  the  Centurion  through  the 
Bocca  Tigris. 

The  forts  which  then  defended  this  entrance  are  described 
as  having  been  in  a  very  inefficient  condition ;  "  that  fon 
the  starbMrd^de  being  a  battery  on  the  water  s  edge,  with 
eighteen  embrasures,  but  where  there  were  no  more  than 
twelve  iron  cannon  mounted,  seemin|^  to  be  four  or  six- 
pounders.  The  fort  on  the  larboard-side  is  a  large  castle, 
resembling  these  old  buildings  which  here  in  England  we 
often  find  distinguished  by  that  name;  it  is  situate  on  a 
high  rock,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  furnished  with  more 
than  eight  or  ten  cannon,  none  of  which  jwere  supposed  to 
exceed  sixnpoundera.  These  are  the  defences  which  secure 
the  river  Canton,  and  which  the  Chinese  (extremely  de- 
fective in  all  military  skill)  have  imagined  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  enemy  from  foreing  his  way  through. 

**  But  it  is  obvious,  from  the  description  of  these  ibrts, 
that  they  could  have  ffiven  no  obstruction  to  Mr.  Anson*s 
passage,  even  if  they  had  been  well  supplied  with  gunners 
and  stores;  and,  therefore,  though  tne  pilot,  after  the 
Chinese  officer  had  been  on  board,  refhsed  at  first  to  take 
charge  of  the  ship  till  he  had  leave  from  the  forts,  yet,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  get  through  without  any  delay,  for  fear 
of  the  bad  weather,  which  was  hourly  expected,  the  Com* 
modore  weighed  on  the  15th,  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  carry 
him  by  the  forts,  threatening  him,  that  if  the  ship  ran 
a-ground,  he  would  instantly  hang  him  up  at  the  yard-arm. 
The  pilot,  awed  by  these  threats,  carried  the  ship  through 
safely,  the  forts  not  attempting  to  dispute  the  passage. 
Indeed,  the  poor  pilot  did  not  escape  the  resentment  of  his 
countrymen ;  for  when  he  came  on  shore  he  was  seized  and 
sent  to  prison,  and  was  rigorously  disciplined  with  the 
bamboo.  However,  he  found  means  to  get  at  Mr.  Anson 
afterwards,  to  desire  of  him  some  recompense  for  the  chas- 
tisement he  had  undergone,  and  of  which  he  carried  very 
soffieient  marks  about  him :  Mr.  Anson,  therefore,  in  com- 
miseration of  his  sufierings,  gave  him  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  would  at  any  time  have  enticed  a  Chinese  to  have 
ujodergone  a  dozen  bastinadoings." 

The  pilot  was  not  the  only  person  that  suffered  on  this 
occasion ;  for  the  Commodore  soon  after,  seeing  some  royal 
junks  pass  by  him  from  Bocca  Tigris  towiurds  Canton, 
learned,  on  inquiry,  that  the  mandarin  commanding  the 
lo^ts  was  a  prisoner  on  board  them,  that  he  was  already 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  was  being  taken  to  Canton,  where 
it  was  expected  he  would  be  severely  punished  for  having 
permit^  the  ships  to  pass.  Upon  the  Commodore^s  urging 
tbf  unreasonableness  of  the  procedure,  from  the  inability 
of  the  Ibrts  to  have  resisted  him,  because  of  the  great  supe- 
riority which  his  ships  had  over  them  in  the  number  and 
ffg^  q(  their  guns,  the  Chinese  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
rnaimiiDg  and  allowed  that  their  forts  could  not  have 
stoppednim;  but  they  still  asserted  that  the  mandarin 
wotiM  InfUIibly  6Ui!br  for  not  having  done  what  all  his 
judges  were  convinced  was  impossible.  "To  such  inde- 
fensible absurdities  are  those  obliged  to  submit,  who  think 


themselves  concerned  Co  support  their  authority,  when  tha 
necessary  force  was  wanting.  * 

Some  months  afterwards,  when  the  Centurion  and  her 
prize  passed  through  the  Bocca  Tigris  on  their  departure 
from  the  river,  the  Commodore  and  his  crew  were  much 
amused  with  the  sight  which  the  forts  presented  to  them. 
The  Chinese  had  taken  care  to  cram  them  with  men,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  armed  with  pikes  and  match* 
lock  muskets.  **  These  garrisons  affected  to  show  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  to  the  ships,  and  were  doubtless 
intended  to  induce  Mr.  Anson  to  think  more  reverently 
than  he  had  hitherto  done  of  the  Chinese  military  power. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  equipped  with  extraordinary 
parade,  having  a  number  of  colours  exposed  to  view ;  and 
on  the  castle,  in  particular,  there  was  laid  considerable 
heaps  of  large  stones;  and  a  soldier  of  unusual  size, 
dressed  in  a  very  sightly  armour,  stalked  about  on  the 
parapet  with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  endeavouring  to  put 
on  as  important  and  martial  an  air  as  possible,  though  some 
of  the  observers  on  board  the  Centurion  shrewdly  suspected, 
f^om  the  appearance  of  his  armour,  that,  instead  of  steel, 
it  was  composed  only  of  a  particular  kind  of  glittering 
paper.** 

PASSAOB  OF  THB  BOCCA  TIGBIS  BY  CAPTAIN  MAXWELL. 

Iir  the  year  1816,  two  British  men-of-war,  the  Alceste.  a 
legate  of  forty-six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  (after- 
wards Sir)  Murray  Maxwell,  and  the  Lyra  brig,  commanded 
by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  having  conveyed  Lord  Amherst's 
embassv  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river  in  the  Yellow 
Sea,  whence  it  journeyed  by  land  to  Pekin,.and  having 
performed  certain  surveys  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
repaired  to  Canton,  there  to  take  up  the  embassy  again,  on 
its  return  overland  from  Pekin.  On  the  2nd  of  November 
they  reached  the  anchorage-ground  of  Lintin,  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay  into  which  the  river  of  Canton  empties 
itself.  Here  they  remained  unnoticed  for  some  days,  when 
a  number  of  men-of-war  junks  anchored  near  them,  and  a 
mandarin,  their  admiral,  went  on  board,  and,  after  the 
usual  interrogatories,  promised  that  a  pass  and  pilot  should 
be  sent  to  enable  them  to  proceed  up  the  river.  But 
they  soon  began  to  experience  the  inveterate  ill-will  of  the 
viceroy  of  Canton,  who,  '*  well  aware  that  the  object  of  the 
embassy  was  in  a  great  measure  directed  against  his  ex- 
tortions, and  those  of  his  myrmidons,  on  our  commerce, 
naturally  entertained  the  most  perfect  hatred  and  detestation 
for  any  ship  attached  to  such  a  mission.  The  people  of 
Lintin  (no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  their  superiors,) 
dammed  up  the  course  of  the  water;  and  it  was  not  until 
sentries  were  placed  along  the  little  stream,  to  keep  it  clear, 
that  we  were  enabled  to  nil  our  casks.  The  Comprador,  or 
the  person  employed  to  supply  ships  with  provisions  and 
necessaries,  could  only  smuggle  himself  on  board  after  dark; 
and  then  hurried  away  trembling,  for  fear  of  being  found 
near  us  at  daylight  with  his  boats.  His  master,  (or  part- 
ner,) Aming,  bad  very  lately  been  tortured,  imprisoned, 
and  fined,  or,  to  use  the  Chinese  phrase,  squeezed ^  in  a 
very  heavy  sum,  on  suspicion  that  he  knew  of  the  intention 
of  the.  captains  of  some  Indiamen  to  proceed  into  the  city, 
in  order  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  viceroy,  of  which  cir- 
cumstance ne  had  not  given  information,  that  it  might  have 
been  prevented." 

Another  mandarin  visited  the  Alceste  a  few  days  after- 
wards; and  after  an  interview,  in  which  he  displaved  con- 
siderable impertinence,  was  compelled  by  Captam  Maxwell 
to  admit  that,  unless  a  pass  were  sent  down  within  a  certain 
time,  it  was  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  leave  was  given. 
That  time  arrived  without  the  least  notice  beinff  taken  of 
them,  and  the  pilot  who  had  come  on  board,  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  the  ship  up,  sneaked  off  in  the  dark,  saying  it  was 
dangerous  for  him  to  have  any  connexion  with  them. 
After  some  consideration  Captain  Maxwell  determined  to 
force  his  way  up  the  river  without  a  pass.  He  accordingly 
got  under  weigh  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  proceeding 
a  little  ftirther,  anchored  for  the  night.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day,  about  two  o'clock,  he  again  weighed, 
the  flood-tide  serving,  and  beat  up  towards  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
the  fortifications  of  which  had  been  recently  strengthened. 
Aliundredand  ten  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  them, 
being  so  distributed  as  to  keep  up  a  cross* fire ;  there  was  a 
garrison  at  that  time  of  about  1200  men.  As  the  ship 
advanced,  some  warjunks  formed  a  line  off  Chuen-pee, 
and  were'  soon  after  joined  by  several  more,  making  aito- 
trether  seventeen  or  eighteen.    They  carried,  on  an  average 
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six  1^9,  with  from  sixty  to  eighty  men  each.  Ahout  this 
tHBe  (five  o'clock)  the  Chinese  were  ohserved  parading 
their  troops  in  the  forts,  manning  the  guns,  unftirhng  their 
flags*  ana  making  every  demonstration  of  battle.  A  lo- 
quacious interpreter,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
imolence,  then  went  on  board  ftom  the  mandarin,  and 
desired,  in  a  high  and  domineering  tone,  that  the  ship 
■houid  be  directly  anchored;  and  stated  that,  if  they  pre- 
Bomed  to  pass  up  the  river,  the  batteries  would  instantly 
nnk  her.  He  availed  himself,  at  the  same  time,  of  that 
&vourable  opportunity,  to  express  his  personal  sense  of  the 
low  consideration  in  which  they  were  held,  and.  in  plain 
terms,  told  Captain  Maxwell  that  he  thought  him  very 
impertinent.  "  The  latter,"  says  Mr.  Mao  Leod,  **  calmly 
obaerved  that  he  would  first  pass  the  batteries,  and  then 
hang  him  at  the  yard-arm,  for  daring  to  bring  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war  so  impudent  a  message.  His  boat 
was  then  cut  adrift,  and  himself  taken  into  custody.  The 
junks  now  commenced  firing  blank  cartridge,  which  we 
returned  with  three  guns  from  the  ship,  affecting  to  oon- 
•ider  this  as  a  mere  salute.  On  the  next  tack,  we  passed 
close  to  these  warriors,  who  remained  quiet  until  we  got 
inside  of  them,  and  opened  Chuen-pee ;  when  that  fort, 
little  Annan-hoy,  and  the  junks  (now  under  weigh),  began 
to  fire  at  us  with  shot.  At  this  moment,  the  wind  becoming 
light  and  battling,  we  were  obliged  to  drop  anchor  in 
Anson  a  Bay,  in  order  to  hold  the  ground  we  had  gained ; 
and  that  they  might  not  suppose  by  our  drifting  outwards 
they  had  driven  us  back.  In  the  act  of  wearing  for  this 
purpose,  we  gave  the  admiral  of  the  junks  a  single  shot 
only,  by  way  of  a  hint.  The  forts  immediately  ceased 
firing;  and  their  junks  anchoring  near  us,  all  remained 
quiet  until  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  when  a  light  breeze 
sprung  up,  which  enabled  us  to  lay  our  course,  and  the 
anchor  was  again  weighed.  The  moment  this  was  observed 
by  the  junks,  they  beat  their  gongs,  fired  guns,  ana  threw 
up  sky-rockets,  to  give  the  alarm ;  and,  in  an  instant,  the 
batteries  were  completely  illuminated,  displaying  lanterns 
as  large  as  moderate-sized  balloons,  (the  finest  mark  ima- 
ginable for  us,)  oommencing  also  a  warm,  but  ill-directed 
nre,  from  both  sides.  Steering  a  steady  course,  the  ship 
returned  a  slow  and  regular  fire,  as  the  guns  could  be  got 
to  bear«  without  yawing  her. 

'*  From  the  lightness  of  the  breeze,-  which  the  can- 
nonade seemed  to  lessen,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
we  got  a-breast  of  the  largest  batter}'.  At  last,  when 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  angle  of  it,  and  just  before  they 
could  get  all  their  guns  to  bear  into  tlie  ship,  a  whole 
broadside,  with  cool  aim,  was  poured  in  among  them,  the 
two-and-thirty  pounders  rattling  the  stones  about  their  ears 
in  fine  style,  and  giving  them  at  the  same  time  three 
roaring  cheers.  This  salvo  was  decisive  at  this  particular 
point;  their  lights  disappeared  in  a  twinkling,  and  they 
were  completely  silenced.  But  from  the  island  opposite 
they  still  continued  their  fire,  the  balls  which  passed  over 
and  around  us  striking  New  Annan-hoy,  which  had  thereby 
the  full  benefit  of  their  own,  as  well  as  our  shot  Soon 
after  this  our  point  was  gained ;  and,  standing  up  the  river, 
we  displayed  our  stem  to  these  gentlemen,  ft  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  gained  so  easily ; 
for,  notwithstanding  we  were  nearly  an  hour  wrangling  in 
this  narrow  passage,  not  a  man  (on  our  side)  was  killed,  the 
ship  only  hulled  twice,  and  some  trifling  damage  done  to 
the  rigging.  Almost  any  European  gunners,  with  the 
same  ^vantages,  would  have  blown  the  frigate  out  of  the 
water. 

'*  During  this  affair,  the  fiasning  of  tne  guns  on  the 
glassy  surrace  of  the  river,  and  the  rolling  echo  of  their 
reports  along  the  adjoining  hills,  had  a  very  grand  and 
animating  effect;  and  reminded  our  fellows  of  other  days. 
The  Chinese  linguist,  who  had  crawled  below  when  he  saw 
matters  taking  a  serious  turn,  and,. having  observed  there 
was  no  joking  in  the  case,  began  in  real  earnest  to  think, 
as  one  part  of  the  promise  had  been  fulfilled,  that  his  time 
had  now  arrived,  and  naturally  expected  that  he  was  about 
to  make  his  appearance  at  the  yard-arm.  Coming  trembling 
upon  deck,  he  prostrated  himself,  and,  kissing  the  captain's 
feety  begged  for  mercy. 

**  At  that  moment,  hearing  the  order  given  to  *  stand  by 
the  larboard  guns  for  Tiger  Island,*  (on  which  we  then 
supposed  there  was  a  battery,)  he  said,  with  a  rueful  coun- 
tenance, '  What  I  no  hab  done  yet?'  '  Not  half  done,'  was 
the  reply :  '  How  many  guns  have  you  got  on  Tiger 
laland  ?'— but,  without  waiting  to  answer  this  question,  (or, 
mdeod,  reflecting  in  his  perturbation  that  there  were  none 


at  all,)  he  wrung  hifl  hands,  grMied  heavitf ,'  and  dived 
again  below.  We  stood  on  for  some  miles  further,  and 
then  anchored.  The  Chinese,  no  doubt,  were  rather  aa* 
tonished  to  find  that  we  could  not  only  pass  their  forts,  but 
sail  up  the  river,  even  in  the  dark,  without  a  pilot.  The 
truth  IS,  Chinese  pilots  are  utterly  useless,  jand,  although 
all  our  ships  are  obliged  to  receive  them  on  board,  and  pay 
them,  yet,  they  are  so  ignorant  and  inefficient,  that  the 
oflUcers  must  trust  entirely  to  their  own  management. 
Next  morning,  before  day,  we  ibund  ourselves  surrounded 
by  their  grand  fleet;  but  they  were  wise  enough  to  make 
no  attack;  for,  having  now  broken  the  ice,  it  was  too  late 
for  half-measures,  and  there  was  plenty  of  grape  at  hand  to 
pick  their  teeth,  had  they  offered  the  least  molestation.** 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,  the  Alceste  anchored  at 
Second  Bar;  and  in  the  evening.  Captain  Maxwell,  attended 
by  two  gentlemen  of  the  ship,  proceeded  in  person  to  Can- 
ton, to  demand  satisfaction  (**  after  having  taken  it,"  as  Mr. 
Mac  Leod  says,)  for  the  insult  offered  in  firinp^  upon  the 
king  8  ship.  On  arriving  at  the  city  he  sent  in  a  strong 
note  to  the  viceroy,  on  the  subject  of  his  rudeness ;  tlie 
viceroy  answered  it  by  a  letter  from  the  Hong  merchants 
to  the  chief  of  the  British  factory,  who  told  them,  however, 
that,  having  no  control  over  the  king's  oflicers,  he  could 
neither  receive  nor  communicate  it.  The  Hong  merchants 
next  applied  to  Captain  Maxwell  personally ;  but  he  refused 
to  receive  either  tnem  or  their  letter,  on  the  ground  that 
Chinese  merchants  were  not  the  proper  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  him  and  the  viceroy.  The  substance  of 
the  epistle  was  known  to  be  this; — ^that  there  had  been 
some  mistake  in  sending  down  the  chop,  or  pass,  and  the 
oflGicers  at  the  forts  not  having  received  it,  were  bound  to 
act  according  to  orders.  "  But  what  showed  the  barefaced 
effrontery  of  their  assertions,**  says  Mr.  Mac  Leod,  "  was 
their  public  account  of  the  business  whilst  in  the  very  act 
of  presenting  this  letter  of  explanation,  (for  they  affect  to 
give  a  public  account  of  all  transactions,)  which  stated  that 
the  affair  at  the  Bogue  was  a  mere  chin-chinning^  or  saluting^ 
matter  altogether.  The  first  report  of  their  loss,  previous 
to  the  o£Bcial  fabrication,  was  fortv-seven  killed,  besides  a 
number  of  men  spoiled  (wounded),  which  probably  might 
be  near  the  truth,  considering  they  stood  rather  thick ;  but, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  edict,  it  became  a  subject  on 
which  *  no  man  can  talk,*  This  is  what  the  Chinese  call 
'  making  facet  or  keeping  up  appearances,  with  respect  to 
any  circumstances  they  are  desirous  of  having;  reported  their 
own  way ;  and  the  people  on  the  spot  are  literally  ordered 
not  to  believe  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  but  to  take 
the  proclamation,  or  edict  (as  it  is  termed),  for  their  guide, 
which  is  spread  about  in  other  parts,  and  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  good  history,  which  no  man  dares  to  contradict. 
There  was,  however,  a  good  deal  of  talk,  sub  rosd,  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  shot  found  in  the  battery  having  been  sent 
up  to  Canton  and  weighed,  they  hoi-yawed  a  great  deal  at 
what  we  termed  our  smaller  ships  throwing  shot  of  twenty- 
five  catties  (thirty-two  pounds)  each,  asking  serioui^y  about 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  rejection  of  the  embassy, 
and  whether  our  larger  ships  could  come  up  the  river.'* 

In  the  year  1834,  when  the  exclusive  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  East  India  Company  of  carrying  on  the  British  trade 
with  China  had  been  aWished,  and  Lord  Napier  went  out 
under  an  appointment  from  the  Crown,  to  superintend  the 
trade  at  Canton  upon  the  new  system,  the  passage  of  tlie 
Bocca  Tigris  was  again  forced  by  our  ships  of  war ;  but  of 
this  event  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  when  we  come 
to  describe  the  recent  change  in  our  commercial  relations 
with  China,  and  the  occurrences  which  accompanied  the 
first  carrying  of  it  into  effect. 

WHAMPOA* 

WHA.1CP0A,  the  anchorage-ground  of  foreign  ships  trading 
to  Canton,  is  about  ten  miles  below  that  city.  There  is  an 
island  as  well  as  a  town  of  that  name;  the  former  divides 
the  river  into  two  channels.  In  proceeding  up  from  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  the  land  on  the  left  is  found  to  be  in  some 
places  considerably  elevated,  and  often  covered  with  trees. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills,  called  See-chee-toto,  is 
"  Small  Pagoda,**  the  first  one  to  be  seen  in  ascending  the 
river*.    A  short  distance  beyond,  at  a  place  called  i^^^- 

^  '*  Several  pagodas,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,'  "  are  seen  erected  ap«a 
the  elevated  situations  at  certain  distances  up  the  river  to  Canton^ 
and  even  beyond.  Looking  from  the  terrace  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  (late)  factory,  it  was  observed  that  they  formed  m 
line  of  watch-towers ;  and  signals  and  lights  could  pass  from  tfaeaa 
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ehee4opt  for  Second  Bar  PagfodA,)  is  anotaer  pagoda,  nine 
stories  in  hei^rht,  and  very  much  decayed.  The  country 
around  it  is  welh  cultivated,  and  is  scattered  with  farm 
houses  and  sugar-mills  of  Chinese  construction.  The  nine 
stories  of  tliis  lofty  edifice  are  divided  or  separated  by  pro- 
jecting cornices ;  from  many  of  which,  owing  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  materials,  shrubs  and  even  small  trees  are 
seen  growing.  On  the  right,  the  land  was  lower,  and 
divided  into  rice-flelds. 

In  our  engraving  in  page  168»  there  is  a  view  of  the 
stately  pagoda  at  Whampoa,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
120  feet,  and,  Hke  other  edifices  of  the  kind,  is  constructed 
of  bricks  From  its  summit  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  and  the  extensive  and  varied  navigation 
of  the  Canton  river;  from  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  pagoda  stands  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  extends  a 
flourishing  rice  plantation.  The  sampan,  or  vessel  on  the 
left,  with  Its  single  sail,  is  of  the  kind  usually  employed  in 
conveying  tea  from  the  foreign  factories  at  Canton  to  the 
ships  stationed  at  Whampoa.  When  the  wind  proves  un- 
favourable the  sail  is  lowered,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  by  ten 
or  twelve  men,  who,  by  the  help  of  bamboo  poles,  impel  her 
through  the  water  with  considerable  celerity.  These  vessels 
are  obviously  ill  adapted  to  rough  weather;  but  when  a 
squall  arises,  the  sailors  discover  admirable  courage  and 
dexterity.  They  have  in  general  been  trained  to  this  occu- 
pation from  early  childho<^,  and  are  by  law  restricted  from 
living  on  shore  till  they  shall  have  acquired  a  sum  sufficient 
to  purchase  a  small  demesne,  including  house  and  garden ; 
a  regulation  that  must  certainly  operate  as  a  powerful^  in- 
centive to  industry,  frugality,  and  perseverance* 

In  nasshag  up  the  river  from  the  Bocca  Ti^s  to  Wham- 
poa, tne  stranger  finds  much  to  interest  him  m  the  novelty 
and  variety  of  the  scene ;  and  the  further  he  proceeds,  the 
more  striking  become  the  indications  of  his  approach  to  a 
great  trading  city.  **  As  our  winged  Sylph  flew  along,'*  says 
an  American  writer,  describing  his  ascent  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel,  **  the  thick,  clustering  novelties  around  us  kept  con- 
tinually changing  with  an  almost  bewildering  velocity, — 
like  the  almost  magical  variations  of  a  kaleidoscope, — no 
sameness,  all  variety.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  green 
fields  appeared  in  endless  succession,  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  small  canals,  up  which,  and  far  into  the  interior, 
might  be  seen  the  lofty  masts  and  sails  of  the  sampans, 
wending  their  way  onward ;  while  small  villages,  each  with 
a  dense  and  bustling  population,  were  momentarily  passing 
before  the  eye  like  a  moving  diorama.  Adjoining  these 
might  be  seen  large  tracts  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  bam- 
boo. The  shady  and  rich  foliage  of  the  bananas  and  orange- 
trees  seemed  to  be  ranged  in  hedj^es  round  the  cultivated 
fields.  The  river  appeared  to  be  alive  with  boats ;  some 
fishing,  others  passing  up  and  down,  across,  in  every  di- 
rectioiu** 

THE  BIVBR  XT  CANTON. 

Frox  Whampoa  to  Canton,  the  river  becomes  more  and 
more  animated  at  every  mile.  The  banks  are  enlivened 
by  villages  and  pagodas ;  the  stream  becomes  more  and 
more  crowded,  and  the  noise,  and  bustle  attendant  upon  an 
intricate  navigation,  gradually  increase,  until  the  visiter 
finds  himself  "  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  war-junks  and 
merchant  proas,  wiUi  ten  thousand  fancifully  painted  and 
gay  streamers,  floating  in  the  breeze."  "Myriads  of 
boats,*'  says  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  on  each  side  were  moored  in 
long  and  regular  rows,  forming  channels,  through  which 
countless  smaller  boats  were  plying  to  and  fro.  The  noise 
and  bustle  of  business,  combined  with  the  low  heavy  hum 
of  a  million  of  human  voices,  dwelt  with  an  eternal  vibra- 
tion on  the  ear.  Here  was  a  junk  discharging  her  cargo- 
there  a  raft  of  timber  was  gliding  along — another  crosses 
the  Sylph's  bows — everywhere  are  boats  of  all  sizes  and 
odIourB,  and  of  every  description — so  numerous,  that  the 
surfiice  of  the  water  on  which  they  rested  could  scarcely 
be  seen  between  them.** 

'*  How  wonderful  the  skill  of  their  conductors !  The 
pilot  who  steered  our  little  Sylph  amid  all  this  crowd,  busi- 
ness* bustle,  noise,  confusion,  and  the  din  of  a  thousand 
googs*  seemed  to  thread  the  mazy  labyrinth  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  ease,  and  security.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  known  world,  that  can  vie  with  the  novel  spirit-stirring 
interest  which  this  river  presents." 

with  rapidity  from  one  to  the  other,  forming  excellent  means  of  tele- 
gra^kic  conuunnicatJoD,  and  from  their  extending  at  certain  distances 
}ip  lfaa.isyei»  as  far  as  the  eye  gouid  reach,  iney  are,  no  doubt, 
intended  for  the  purpose  " 


''The  number  of  juncs  and  boats  of  all  deacripii^nB;* 
says  Mr.  Mac  Leod,  **  in  motion  upon  the  Tij^ris.^urpwsn 
even  the  busy  scenes  upon  the  Thames.  Here,  tbi  boats 
are  the  only  residence  of  some  thousands  of  famiiisB, 
who  live  entirely  on  the  water,  and  manaffo  to  obtain  « 
livelihood,  some  by  plying  passage,  others  by  fishing,  and 
picking  up  floating  articles,  and  not  uofrequently  by  exer^ 
cising  their  talents  like  our  mud-larkers  and  river  pimtea^ 
The  pagodas  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  are  magnificent 
objects ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  river  at  night,  oom«> 
nletely  illuminated  by  lamps  and  lanterns  in  all  the  boats» 
nas  a  very  striking  effect." 

The  approach  at  nightfall  is  described  by  Mr.  Abeel,  a« 
very  striking  and  impressive.  "  As  the  shades  of  evening 
darkened  around  us,  great  numbers  of  lamps  broke  through 
the  gloom,  and  appeared  either  ranged  in  rows  almost  «s 
iar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  or  changing  their  position  and 
varying  the  general  aspect,  according  to  the  different  dime- 
tions  of  the  moving  vessels.  The  scene  was  more  hk< 
magic  than  reality,  and  calculated  to  awaken  ideas,  or  call 
up  visions,  which  seldom  visit  collected  minds  in  wakeful 
hours.  As  we  approached  the  city,  our  progress  became 
more  interrupted  by  the  crowds  of  boats,  and  when  we 
arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  landing-place,  such 
was  their  density,  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  work  their 
way  through  whatever  opening  they  could  find  or  form." 

The  punctilious  precision  with  which  the  minutest  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are  observed  in  China,  contributes  mate- 
rially to  the  variety  and  animation  of  the  scone ;  the  barge 
of  a  mandarin,  and  of  every  officer  of  state,  being  known 
by  appropriate  insignia.  Even  the  lamps  which  it  is 
customary  to  hang  out  at  night,  are  so  disposed  as  to'indi* 
cate  the  rank  of  those  on  board ;  *'  and  the  rettections 
fVom  these  gaily  painted  lanterns  trembling  on  the  waves, 
the  deep  vibrations  of  the  gong,  the  simple  but  not  un*- 
graceful  melodies  of  the  mariners,  produce  the  roost  plea- 
sing impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  European  stranger.*' 

DWELLERS  ON  THB  WATER. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  to  the  stranger  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Canton,  than  the  multitude  of  small  boats  whitih 
are  to  be  seen  lining  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  com- 
monly called  "  egg-house"  boats,  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  shape  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg.  Their 
length  is  generally  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
their  breadth  six ;  they  are  so  low  that  a  person  can  hardly 
stand  upright  in  them.  They  are  all  roofed,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  with  an  arched  covering  of  bamboo,  or 
matting,  shaped  like  the  tilt  of  a  wagon,  and  each  of  them 
is  inhabited  by  a  separate  family.  '*  They  could  be  oflenr 
seen,**  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "containing  the  young  sprawling 
infant  just  able  to  walk,  the  new-bom  infant,  and  the  agea 
grandmother,  all  reared  in  this  confined  space ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  wore  an  appearance  of  happiness 
and  content  upon  their  countenances,  in  spite  of  their 
squalid  misery.  Thev  keep  their  boats  in  a  very  neat  and 
clean  condition,  which  certainly  confers  some  degree  of 
credit  upon  the  people.** — **  The  very  fiict,*'  remarks  another 
writer,  **that  millions  are  born,  and  live,  (perhaps  to  an  old 
age,)  and  die,  without  ever  having  touched  fboton  dryland, 
and  that  their  ancestors  before  them,  fbr  many  generation s« 
were  all  amphibii  like  themselves,  is  enough  not  only  to 
excite  our  wonder,  but  to  bewilder  the  mind  with  astonish- 
ment I  We  speak  of  mother  earth,  from  whose  bosom  we 
derive  our  sustenance, — *  dust  we  are,  and  to  dust  we  shall 
return.*  They  are  children  of  the  water,  the  only  source 
from  which  they  derive  their  miserable  nourishment, — and 
beneath  the  water  they  find  their  final  resting-place  I** 

Such  is  the  multitude  ^nd  density  of  these  dwellings  in 
some  parts,  that  they  often  conceal  a  lar^e  surface  of  the 
element  on  which  they  rest,  and  appear  jumbled  together 
almost  in  a  solid  mass.  In  other  places  they  are  regularly 
arranged,  with  their  sides  contiguous,  and  extend  from 
each  shore,  so  as  to  leave  about  a  third  of  the  river  clear 
in  the  middle.  Groups  of  them  are  often  detached  from 
the  land,  and  moored  in  regular  rows,  affording  the  facilities 
of  communication  among  themselves,  and  preventing 
intercourse  with  the  shore.  "  It  is  a  singular  fact,**  says 
Mr.  Abeel,  "that  the  Chinese  look  upon  those  who  dwell 
in  boats  as  a  distinct  race  from  themselves.  Tbey  ton- 
sidcr  them  a  low  alien  people,  and  refuse  to  intermarry  with 
them.  Tradition  says,  that  they  came  from  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  grandfather  of  the  present 
emperor,  is  the  first  who  naturalized  them.  Before  his. 
time  they  were  not  permitted  to  land.** 
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The  late  Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  View  tf  China  for  Phiio- 
logical  purposes,  published  at  Macao,  furnishes  the  fol 
lowins  facts  with  reference  to  this  curiom  race.  "The 
Tan-hoo,  or  people  who  live  in  hoats,  in  this  province,  are 
consirlered  a  distinct  race,  whose  origin  cannot  be  traced ; 
fishing  was  originally  their  profession*  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, they  amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000  boats ;  after 
Tang,  (a.d.  631,)  they  were  numbered  and  taxed.  In 
1370,  they  were  united  along  the  sides  of  the  riven,  and 
put  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  called  Ho-po*so,  '  The 
anehoring-place  officer,'  and  paid  a  tax  on  fish.  In  mar> 
riage  they  made  no  previous  betrothment*  The  man  who 
wanted  a  wife,  placed  a  platter  of  straw  at  the  end  of  his 
oar,  and  the  female  who  accepted  his  offer,  did  the  same 
with  a  basket  of  flowers,  after  which  they  were  united  in 
singing  barbarous  songs.  Yung-ching,  about  1 730,  allowed 
them  to  live  on  shore  and  cultivate  the  land.  Poor  people 
on  shore,  still  consider  it  degrading  to  marry  with  them." 
(See  Engraving,  page  161.) 

By  a  statement  made  a  few  years  ago,  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  family  boats  subject  to  an  annual  tax,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Canton,  is  computed  at  fifty  thousand,  ex- 
clusive of  eighteen  thousand  larger  vessels  plying  between 
the  city  and  Whampoa. 

"  Of  all  the  craft  of  every  description,  there  are  very 
few  destitute  of  shrines,  images,  or  some  inscriptions,  and 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  their  daily  offerings.  Every 
morning  and  evening,  and  at  whatever  seasons  evils  are 
deprecated,  or  special  blessings  craved,  they  fly  to  the 
altar,  apply  a  piece  of  consecrated^  paper*,  oiled  fbr  the 
purpose,  to  the  burning  lamp  or  incense  stick,  and  when  it 
blazes,  throw  it  into  the  water,  and  bow  to  the  imaginary 
spirit  of  the  deep.** 

Besides  the  population  living  in  these  floating  residenoes, 
there  are  many  houses  erected  on  piles,  in  the  stream,  and 
extending  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  opposite 
toCantom. 

OLIMATB. 

Althoitor  Canton  is  situated  nearly  in  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude  as  Calcutta,  the  temperature  of  the  two  is  very 
different;  in  this  respect,  the  Chinese  city  enjoys  con- 
siderable advantages,  being  much  cooler.  During  the 
Summer,  indeed,  the  heat  is  extremely  great  at  Canton,  as 
the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  100**  of  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade ;  but  the  average  of  the  whole  year  is  about 
72*.  A  sudden  advance  of  temperature  takes  place  about 
March,  its  effect  becomingvisible  in  the  stimulus  given  to 
Tegetation  of  all  kinds.  The  increasing  heat  is,  however, 
moderated  by  frequent  rains ;  so  that  in  the  monUi  of  May, 
which  is  much  dreaded  in  Caloutta,  the  average  temperature 
of  Canton  does  not  exceed  75*.  The  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  are  the  most  oppressive  and  exhausting  in 
the  year.  *'  On  my  first  arrival  (in  July)  at  Canton,*'  says 
the  author  of  A  Voyage,  Src,  in  1 747,  •*  and  for  fbur  montns 
after,  I  fbund  it  prodigiously  hot,  and  was  as  much  plagued 
with  musQuitoes  here,  as  in  Batavia.  The  Chinese  were 
in  their  thinnest  habit,  and  never  without  a  fan.  The 
Europeans  at  this  time  generally  go  in  their  waistcoats, 
and  a  white  calicoHsap,  and  sometimes  with  a  Chinese  fan. 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  never  get  a  dress  light  enough ; 
and  during  my  stay  there,  had  always  my  fan  in  my  hand, 
by  which  means  I  at  length  arrived  at  as  great  perfection 
m  the  use  of  it,  as  any  fine  lady  in  England.  When  I 
had  a  mind  for  a  walk  round  the  walls  of  Canton,  I  always 
carried  with  me  my  kito^ol  or  umbrella^  as  well  as  my 
fhn,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  burnt  alive.** 

This  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those  terrible  hurricanes, 
called  typhoons,  which  are  so  much  dreaded  in  the  south 
of  China.  During  these  storms  the  streets  of  Canton  are 
often  overflowed  with  water,  "  and  it  is  often  so  deep,  that 
in  many  places  you  may  scull  a  small  boat  The  common 
people  pass  from  place  to  place  by  wading  through  the 
water,  and  those  of  the  better  rank  are  carried  in  chairs, 
or  on  men*s  backs.  Their  umbrellas,  which  were  just 
before  used  to  shade  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  now 
used  to  keep  off  the  rain.    One  of  these  typhoons  hap- 

•  "  Tne  burning  of  paper  (for  relipom  purposes),  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  human  sacri- 
fices, on  the  death  of  Che-hwang-te,  who  died  about  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  years  before  Christ,  when  he  caused  his  domestics  to  be 
put  to  death  and  interred  with  him,  to  attend  upon  him  in  a  future 
state.  At  present,  the  consumption  of  paper  which  is  annually 
used  on  all  religious  occasiotts,  ia  very  considerable,  and  forms  an 
extensive  branch  of  trade  in  China."— /ndo-C/^ineM  Gleaner.  \ 


pened  while  I  was  tfaerd,'  and  filled  our  fhetoryt  in  §aaM 
places,  near  two  feet  deep  of  water.**  The  general  duration 
of  the  typhoons  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours ;  some- 
times it  extends  to  forty-eight.  ^ 

During  the  three  Winter  months,  the  atmosphere  of 
Canton  is  cold  and  remarkably  dry ;  at  night,  the  thermo 
meter  occasionally  falls  below  the  freezing  point.  Snow  is 
very  uncommon,  but  there  occurred  a  fkll  on  the .  8th  of 
February,  last  year,  when  "the  natives  were  surprised,'* 
sajrs  the  Canton  Register,  '*  with  what  must  be  called,  m 
this  city,  a  phenomenon.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
the  'bald-pate  woods,  were  periwigged*  with  the  snow 
which  had  fallen  during  the  night.  The  severity  of  the 
Winter  in  Canton  is  in  some  years  extreme,  and  ice  is  not 
uncx)mmon,  but  we  do  net  remember  having  seen  snow  in 
Canton  before;  the  snow  lay  yesterday  morning  two 
inches  deep.  For  the  two  or  three  previous  days,  the 
weather  had  changed  fVom  an  unusual  and  unseasonable 
degree  of  heat,  to  the  temperature  of  the  month.  The 
natives  consider  this  fall  of  snow  as  a  most  extraordinary 
event,  and  in  general  they  cannot  distinguish  ice  from 
snow.  The  last  fall  of  snow  which  occurred  in  Canton, 
was  forty-six  years  ago,  in  the  55th  year  of  Keenlung„ 
This  is  remembered  by  a  white-headed  old  native,  who 
reports  that  the  fall  was  not  so  heavy  as  that  of  yesterdaju 
When  the  natives  saw  the  roofs  of  their  houses  glittering 
with  one  uniform  whiteness,  they  asked, — *  What  is  this  ?  * 
— iind  called  it '  goose-tail,*  and  cotton,  (snow.)'* 

The  climate  of  Canton  is  subject  to  great  and  rapid 
vicissitudes.     A  sudden  atmospherical  change  very  fre* 

Suently  occurs,  which  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  oon- 
ucive  to  heidth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  prove  highly 
detrimental ;  but  ftorn  the  little  ill  effects  experienced  fron 
this  by  the  residents,  all  thai  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is 
that  they  probably  get  habituated  to  the  frequent  vicissi- 
tudes. ''I  have  been  one  week  almost  naked,**  says  a 
writer  before  quoted,  "and  plagued  to  death  with  gnata 
and  musquitoes ;  and  the  next  have  been  obliged  to  put  oa 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  upper  coat,  and  sometimes  a  great 
coat  to  cover  all,  in  order  to  defend  me  from  the  cold.  At 
this  time  the  people  of  China  take  to  their  Winter  dteas, 
which  if  lined  with  fun  or  quilted  cotton.*' 

TBB  CITY  JJfU  TBE  SUBURBS. 

Trs  general  course  of  the  river  upon  which  Canton  stands, 
is  from  North  to  South,  hut  shortly  before  reaching  the 
city  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  West,  and  soon  after  leaving 
the  city  it  makes  another  bend,  and  resumes  its  original 
direction  towards  the  South ;  thus,  in  passing  by  Canton^ 
the  Choo-keang  runs  from  West  to  East,  the  city  being 
built  upon  its  northern  hank.  That  part  of  Canton  to 
which  the  appellation  of  "  the  city**  is  in  strictness  con- 
fined, lies  in  a  compact  mass,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
river;  it  is  enclosed  within  a  wall,  which  foreigners  are  not 
permitted  to  pass.  Immediately  on  the  outside  of  this  wall 
are  the  suburbs,  which  spread  on  all  sides  but  the  north  to 
a  considerable  extent;  these  are  open  to  foreisners,  that  is 
to  say,  the  full  range  of  them  is  not  positively  interdicted 
to  foreigners,  though,  in  effect,  they  are  prevented  ftom 
emoving  it  beyond  a  limited  extent. 

The  city  proper,  or  that  part  of  Canton  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square* 
and  is  divided  by  a  wall,  running  from  Bast  to  West,  into 
two  parts.  The  northern,  which  is  much  the  larger,  is  called 
the  old  city,  the  southern  part  is  called  the  new  city. 
According  to  some  foreign,  as  well  as  native  books,  the 
northern  part  was  once  "  composed,  as  it  were,  of  three 
different  towns,  separated  by  very  fine  high  walls,  but  so 
conjoined  that  the  same  gate  served  to  go  out  from  the  one 
and  enter  the  other.**  These  divisions  ceased  long  ago  to 
exist  The  new  city  was  built  at  a  much  later  period  than 
the  old.  The  Tseang-keun,  who  is  the  Mantchoo*»  or 
Tartar  general,  appointed  for  the  defence  of  Canton,  with 
a  garrison  of  Mantchoo  troops  under  his  command,  resides 
ill  the  old  city ;  and  in  that  division  also  is  the  office  of  the 
Foo-yuen,  the  governor,  or  rather  lieutenant-governor,  of 

*  The  Maatcboos  are  a  nation  occnpying  the  eastern  part  of 
Middle  Asia,  or  the  country  to  the  north-eaat  of  China ;  they  con* 
quered  China  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
emperor  now  upon  the  throne  of  that  country  is  the  siith  of  the 
Ta-tsing  dynasty,  which  they  founded.  Beinr  in  their  origiaal 
state  a  pastoral  people,  they  have  been  classed  by  £uropeaiift  vrith 
the  Mongolic  nations,  and  others  differing  from  them  in  laageese, 
£cc.,  under  the  vague  denomination  of  Tartars,  and  are  flnmntiiim 
spokeu  of  as  the  Mantchoo  Tartars )  they  coastitate  thf 
nobility  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
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the  province  of  Canton.  The  Ttoong-iuh,  o«,  as  Europeans 
call  him,  the  **  viceroy,"  wlio  is  the  chief  ruler  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canton,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  one,  and  to  whom 
the  Foo-yuen  of  each  is  suhject,  or,  rather,  inferior  in  rank 
only,  resides  in  the  new  city,  as  does  also  the  Hae-kwan,  or 
**  Hoppo*,"  as  we  call  him,  who  is  the  principal  custom-house 
officer,  or  the  "  Chief  Commissioner  of  tne  Customs,*'  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  and  who  ranks  as  third  in  the 
province,  thou$;h  he  has  no  jurisdiction,  except  in  matters 
concerning  trade. 

The  suhurbs,  which  in  their  general  character  are  said 
to  resemble  the  city  proper,  spread  on  the  outside  of  this 
wall  towards  the  West,  towarc^  the  South,  and  towards 
the  £ast ;  there  is  nothing  but  open  country  beyond  the 
wall  towards  the  North.  Towards  the  West,  or  up  the 
river  from  the  city,  they  spread  out  into  the  form  of  an 
irregular  trian«;le,  opening  to  the  N.W.,  and  having  for  its 
two  sides  the  river  on  the  South,  and  the  Western  wall  of 
the  city  on  the  East.  On  the  South  they  occupy  the  whole 
space  between  the  wall  and  river.  On  the  East  they  are 
much  less  extensive  than  on  the  West.  There  are  no 
buildings  on  the  outside  of  the  city  wall  towards  the  North, 
except  a  few  small  huts  near  the  principal  gate.  Taken 
collectively,  the  suburbs  are  scarcely  less  extensive,  or  less 
populous  than  the  city  within  the  walls. 

According  to  the  learned  Dr.  Morrison,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  emi)eror  Ying-tsung,  or  a.  d.  1067,  **  Canton 
was  fti-st  walled  in  at  the  expense  of  30,000  taels.  (about 
1 7,000/.,)  surrounding  a  space  of  7  /e,  about  two  English 
miles;  previous  to  that  the  people  lived  in  the  fields.  It 
was  done  as  a  defence  against  the  people  of  Cochin-China, 
who  frequently  invaded  and  plundered  Canton." 

WALLS   AND   CAXALS   OP  THE   CITT. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  which  surround  the  two 
divisions  of.  the  city  proper,  is  variously  estimated  by  the 
Chinese.  In  an  English  magazine,  published,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chinese  Repository ^  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton, 
the  writer  says,  "  at  a  quick  step  we  have  walked  the  whole 
distance  in  little  less  than  two  hours,  and  think  it  cannot 
exceed  six  English  miles."  On  the  South  side,  or  that 
turned  towards  the  river,  the  wall  runs  nearly  due  East 
and  West,  parallel  to  the  bank,  and  distant  from  it  per- 
hajw  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards.  On  the  North,  where  the 
city  stands  partly  upon  the  acclivity  of  the  hills  in  the  rear 
of  the  wall,  it  takes  a  serpentine  course,  and  its  base,  at  the 
highest  point  on  the  hill,  is,  perhaps,  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

Tlie  walls  are  composed  partly  of  stone  and  'partly  of 
bricks ;  the  former  is  chiefly  coarse  sandstone,  and  forms 
the  foundation,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  and  the 
arches  of  the  gates.  The  bricks  are  small,  and  of  a  soft 
texture.  "  In  several  places,  particularly  along  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  the  elements  have  made  such  inroads  on 
the  walls,  as  to  afford  satisfactory  evidence,  that  before  the 
prowess  of  a  modem  foe  they  would  present  but  a  feeble 
resistance."  They  rise  nearly  perpendicular,  and  vary  in 
height  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  or  forty  Ajet.  In 
thickness  they  measure  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  They 
are  higher,  and  more  substantial,  on  the  north  side  than  on 
any  other,  and  are  said  to  be  so  because,  in  that  direction, 
liostile  bands  would  be  the  most  likely  to  make  an  attack. 
A  line  of  battlements,  with  embrasures  at  intervals  'of  a 
few  feet,  are  raised  on  the  top  of  the  wall  around  the  whole 
city ;  these  the  Chinese  call  Ching-jin^  literally,  "  city 
men,"  and  in  the  rear  of  them  there  is  a  broad  pathway. 
There  are  two  **  wings,"  or  short  projecting  walls,  which 
stretch  out  from  the  main  walls,  one  at  the  south-eastern 
and  the  other  at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  city ;  these 
were  designed  to  block  up  the  narrow  space  between  the 
walls  and  the  ditches.  Through  each  of  them  there  is  a 
gate,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  There 
are  some  cannon  mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  its 
fortifications  we  are  told  could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance 
to  European  troops  and  artillery. 

"  Not  a  few  of  the  visiters,"  says  the  Chinese  Repository t 
**  and  not  a  little  of  the  merchandise  brought  together  here, 
are  conveyed  into  the  city  by  means  of  canals  or  ditches. 
There  are  several  of  these ;  one  of  the  largest  of  them  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of 

*  The  proper  name  of  this  officer,  who  is  appointed  immediately 
by  the  emperor,  »  Hae-kioan,  or  K'een-tuh,  ^ud  sometimea Kuan-poo ; 
the  name  **  lioppo,"  which  Europeans  have  given  him.  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Hoo-poo,  the  name  of  ihe  **  i3oard  of  llevsaue.''^ 


the  city,  and  another  on  the  west  side.  Between  these  two^ 
and  communicating  with  them,  there  is  a  third  canal, 
which  runs  along  near  the  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
new  city,  so  that  boats  can  enter  on  the  west,  pass  through 
the  city,  and  out  at  the  eastern  side,  and  vice  versd.  There 
are  other  canals  in  the  eastern  and  western  suburbs,  and 
one  in  the  southern.  Into  theso  large  channels  a  great 
number  of  smaller  ones  How;  these  the  Chinese  call  the 
veins  of  the  city.  There  are  also  several  reservoirs,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  great  extent.  Much  of  the  water  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  is  supplied  from  the  river  and 
canals ;  wells  are  fi'equenf.  Rain-water  is  employed  also, 
and  for  tea,  &c.,  fine  wholesome  water  is  plentifully  fur- 
nished from  several  springs,  which  break  out  on  the  north 
of  the  city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls.  There  are 
several  bridges,  some  built  of  stone,  thrown  over  these 
canals." 

GATES  OP  THE  CITT. 

Thk  gates  of  the  city  are  sixteen  in*  number;  four  of  them, 
however,  lead  through  the  wall  which  separates  the  old  from 
the  new  city ;  so  that  there  arc  only  twelve  outer  gates, 
each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a  name  descriptive  of 
its  position.  One  of  these  gates  is  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
twelve  high.  A  few  soldiers  are  stationed  at  each  of  the 
gates,  to  watch  them  by  day,  and  to  close  and  guard  them 
at  night.  They  are  shut  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening, 
and  opened  again  at  dawn  of  day.  Except  on  special  occa- 
sions, no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  in  or  out  during  the  night- 
watches,  but  a  small  fee  will  usually  open  the  way,  though 
the  acceptance  of  it  always  exposes  the  keepers  to  punish- 
ment. 

Both  at  the  great  gate  and  at  the  smaller  gates,  there  are 
persons  stationed  to  prevent  foreigners  from  entering,  and 
if  the  curiosity  of  some  inquisitive  stranger  should  load 
him  to  step  within  the  forbidden  precincts,  he  is  soon  com- 
pelled to  make  a  speedy  retreat.  "  At  one  time,"  says  an 
American  writer,  *'  our  party  passed  a  short  distance  within, 
but  were  instantly  stopped  by  the  guards;  and  the  multi- 
tude all  shouted  as  if  something  were  wrong.  Canton 
within  was  to  all  appearance  what  Canton  was  without.'' 
The  stranger  may,  however,  derive  some  amusement  from 
the  scene  which  presents  itself  to  his  eye,  throu<'h  the 
opening  of  the  gateway.  "  Several  mandarins,"  says  MrJ 
Bennett,  "  would  occasionally  be  seen  passing  in  their  chairs, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  superior  class  of  Chinese  small-eyed 
beauties,  borne  in  a  kind  of  sedan,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
coolies." 

The  great  gate  of  tho  city  has  been  oftentimes  the  wit- 
ness of  very  curious  scenes,  arising  out  of  that  regulation 
of  the  Chinese  government  which  prohibits  Europeans  from 
holding  any  direct  communication  with  the  great  function- 
aries of  tho  state.  "  Foreigners,"  says  one  of  the  edicts, 
"  are  not  permitted  voluntarily  to  present  statements  to  the 
government ;  they  are  indebted  to  the  clemency  of  the  em- 
peror for  their  trado,  as  also  for  the  permission  to  tread  the 
ground,  and  to  eat  tho  herbs,  in  common  with  the  Chinese, 
if,  after  the  publication  of  this  edict,  it  occurs  that  foreign- 
ers presume  of  their  own  account  to  make  application,  the 
viceroy  will,  on  discovery,  reouest  his  Majesty  s  permission 
to  punish  them  severely."  The  only  course  which  Euro- 
peans arc  allowed  to  pursue  when  they  wish  to  bring  any 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  government  is,  to  present  a 
statement  to  the  *'  Hong  Merchants,"  who  are  a  native  cor- 
poration recognised  by  the  government,  and  invested  with 
peculiar  privileges  ana  responsibilities ;  by  these  persons  it 
IS  forwarded,  or  supposed  to  be  forwarded,  to  the  viceroy. 
But  as  most  of  the  grievances  of  which  Europeans  com- 
plain.-^such  as  overcharge  of  duties,  stoppage  of  trade, 
&c.,— are  sources  of  profit  to  tho  Hong  mercliants  them- 
selves, or  the  results  of  their  own  acts,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  these  statements  should  seldom  reach  the 
viceroy;  and  when,  after  repeated  applications  through  the 
prescribed  channel,  the  oomnlaint  remains  still  unattended 
to,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  they  never  have  been  com- 
municated to  that  ofiScer.  Accordingly,  the  foreign  resi- 
dents have  bit  upon  a  more  efldcacious  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  they  resort  to  in  these  desperate  cases,  and  which  is 
nothing  less  than  to  invade  the  city  in  a  body  through  tho 
great  gate,  and  by  creating  a  disturbance,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  officers  within,  and  perhaps  of  the 
viceroy  himself."  "  The  gate  of  the  city  of  Canton,"  says 
Mr.  Holman,  "  has  invariably,  and  throughout  tha  ^^msSs^ 
period  of  history  to  VKhickHi^  Y^^^^^^RJik  ^si  vosdossofi^^g^^ib^ 
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been'the  place  wlicre  forciiiTicrs  have  maAe  tlieir  appeal  for 
JQttiM  to  ths  Chinese  autliorities.  Should  the  publicity  be 
itUnquished,  it  ii  learotl,  and  not  vUhout  rauon,  thai  jua- 
ttM  viil  be  relinquiihed  alio," 

The  executiun  of  tbia  final  meaaure,  requirea,  bei*ever, 
according  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  resolution  and  numbara 
united.  The  communicalion  to  be  preeented  is  preparad^with 
Ibe  utmost  aecrecy,  and  the  hour  of  entry  fixed'  vhen 
■ome  doten  or  twenty  meet,  and,  with  clubs  in  their  banda, 
move  directly  for  the  |;ate,  pushing  over,  and  knocking 
down  eveiything  vhich  caracs  in  their  way.  They  then 
boldly  enter  the  gate,  the  guard  protesting  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  A  tremendous  tumult  is  now  created, 
mnd  every  Chinese  presents  bimseif  as  a  harrier  to  their 
progress.  Tbe  party  then  come  to  a  stand,  their  object 
aang  attained;  tor  the  authorities  hearing  that  strangers 
ue  within  tlie  walls,  send  a  messenger  to  demand  the 
cause,  when  they  present  their  memorinl,  certain  of  its 
reaching  the  proper  hands.  Having  thus  by  violence,  and 
nal  haiard,  effected  the  object  of  their  visit,  they  retire 
flnHU  within  the  wall,  and  immediately  the  tumult  cease?. 
On  several  occasions  they  have  been  DljU);«d  to  resort  to 
this  method,  which  was  always  successful  without  a  serious 
•eeident." 

Previous  to  the  year  1825,  foreigners  had  no  legitimate 
mode  of  passing  between  Canton  and  Macao  wilhout  paying 
irregular  fees,  to  the  amount  of  about  fifty  pounds,  on  each 
trip,  which  was  found  so  serious  a  grie\ance,  thut  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  lo  obtain  its  discon- 
tinuance. Accordingly,  after  various  petitions  were  pre- 
MDted,  without  effect,  through  the  usual  channel  of  the 
Hong  metchanis,  thirty-seven  foreigners,  of  different 
nations,  resolved  to  rush  into  the  city,  to  obtain  an  autlieuee 
of  the  viceroy.  On  a  particular  day  they  set  out,  and  made 
their  way,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  through  tho  great  gate ; 
Init  allhough  Ihoy  got  a  safe  fwiting  in  the  cily,  tlioy  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  tupiigrapliy  of  it  to 
know  the  exoct  situoti.in  of  the  viceroys  palace;  they 
therefore  went  forward  at  random,  and  eagerly  made  for 
the  first  large  building  they  saw,  which,  upon  eiiierin}!,  they 
diacoverud  to  be  a  Jus!<-housc,  or  (einpluof  "  Joo;'  obscrvmg 
a  iuldier  run  out  of  it,  and  Biipiwsing  that  he  would  go 


direct  to  the  viceroy'*  palace,  to  repeat  the  extraordinaiy 
eireumstancs  of  aeeing  ao  many  foreignera  in  the  city*  they 
immediately  followed  him;  afteraahon,  but  very  araatt  run, 
they  came  to  another  large  honse,  and  seeing  a  number  of 
aoldiers  in  the  yard,  they  made  sure  that  it  was  the  palace. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes;  indeed,  fhim  their 
rapid  movements,  they  astonished  the  Chinese,  and  wero 
actually  in  tho  hall  before  any  of  them  could  assemble 
to  obstruct  the  passage.  Here  they  soon  discovered  that 
they  had  entered  the  residence  of  the  commandant  of  tliat 

ert  of  the  city;  and  after  a  time  they  were  met  by  the 
ong  Tnerchants,  who  used  every  means  of  persuasion  t  nd 
of  artifice,  to  induce  them 'to  retire,  the  mandarins  in  ttio 
mean  while  collecting  troops  to  surround  and  intimidate 
them.  At  last,  after  various  ineffectual  threats,  and  a 
refusal  to  receive  their  petition,  the  Hong  merchants  agreerl, 
as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  approached,  that  if  the  foreigners 
would  quietly  and  speedily  leave  the  city,  they  would  un- 
dertake to  have  the  obnoxious  tax  wholly  removed.  With 
this  assurance,  the  invaders  consented  lo  leave  the  house, 
promising  to  bow  as  they  passpd  to  two  mandarins,  who 
were  sitting  at  the  outer  gole.  They  then  quietly  departed, 
but  when  they  came  abreast  of  the  mandarins,  they  were 
stopped  to  hear  another  harangue,  which  was  interpreted 
by  the  linguist  thus, — "that  they  were  now  supposed  to 
have  erred  tliough  ignorance ;  but  whoever  should  be  again 
cauglit  within  the  gales  of  (he  city,  should  be  put  to  death." 
At  the  same  lime,  the  chief  mandarin  passed  his  hand 
round  the  neck  of  one  uf  the  British  merchants  among  the 
body,  to  intimate  that  he  would  lose  his  head  if  he  should 
ever  venture  on  a  rcpclition  of  so  audaciou*  a  proceeding. 
On  the  next  day  an  edict  was  published,  alleging,  that 
each  of  these  foreigners  had  been  tictl  to  a  soldier's  back, 
and  so  carried  out  of  the  city,  to  be  placed  in  cuslody  of 
the  Hong  merchants,  there  to  await  Iho  punishment  due  to 
so  heinous  an  ofience  I 

"  It  happens,  however,  sometimes,"  aavs  a  French 
writer,  "  that  these  expeditions  terminate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  assailants;  when  the  Chinese  can  get  a 
warning  of  them  bcforL-liand.  thev  lie  in  wait  in  the  neigh- 
bouriug  slrcuts,  and  in  Ihoir  turn  applv  the  club  to  Ibe 
shoulder}  of  the  petitioners." 


£OJfI>OK:FaUiaMt7.?OHN  WILLIAM  PARK GK,  Wan  SrauDi  BadjoUbrall  Boobelian. 
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DIE  9CHACHSPIELER.-THE  CHESS- 
PLAYERS. 

BY   MORITZ   BBTZSCB* 


Is  not  this  type  well  cut,  in  every  part ; 

Full  of  rich  cunning,  filled  with  Zeuxian  art?— Quabxji. 


Ws  retam  with  pleasure  to  notice  the  works  of  this 
gifted  artist  3  and  now  present  to  our  readers  a  copy 
of  one  of  them^  which  appears  to  ns  astonishing  in  its 
conception  and  execution,  and  will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
hecome  the  hest  known  of  all  that  he  has  executed. 

Retzsch*s  several  published  outlines  are  familiar  to 
us  j  and,  although  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of 
cross- shading,  no  colour  of  any  kind,  the  interest 
they  excite  impels  us  to  return  to  them  again  and 
again )  and  every  time  we  look  at  them,  we  see  some 
new  beauty.  So  completely,  indeed,  do  they  take 
possession  of  our  minds,  that  we  forget  the  total 
absence  of  those  incidental  aids  which  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art  call  in  to  their  assistance. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  Moritz  Retzsch  ? — ''  the 
witchcraft  he  has  used?" — ^We  should  answer,— A 
deep  moral  feeling,  which  appeals  directly  to  the 
heart, — a  perfect  comprehension  of  his  subject, 
and  correct  drawing.  In  this  latter  quality,  indeed, 
be  is  almost  without  a  rival  in  modem  days.  He  has 
been  compared  to  Flaxman,  who  finished  some  most 
expressive  outlines,  but  whose  classical  severity  of 
style  must  always  fall  short  in  popularity,  of  Retzsch, 
with  his  kindly  household  feelings,  "  common  Nature*8 
daily  food,*'  mingled,  occasionally,  with  all  that  is 
awful  and  sublime. 

We  are  fond  of  emblems  and  allegories.  The  old 
wood-cut  emblems  of  Alciatus*  contain  a  mine  of 
good  and  useful  advice;  those  of  George  Wither, 
engraved  by  Crispin  Pass,  and  "  quickened  with 
metrical  illustrations,  both  moral  and  divine,"  may 
be  examined  with  advantage  by  the  candid  reader ; 
and  even  Quarles,  though  full  of  strai^  fancies, 
quaintly  expressed,  spei^  a  language  sufficiently 
intelligible  for  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and 
mind;  and  this,  we  maintain,  ought  to  be  the  chief 
aim  of  art,  as  well  as  of  literature. 

There  are,  perhaps,  not  a  few  persons  who,  how- 
ever unwilling  to  listen  to  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  teaching,  may,  by  the  "  ocular 
language"  of  a  well-imagined  emblem,  have  been 
informed  of  their  fault  and  danger,  or  reminded  of 
certain  duties,  and  risen  up  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  subject,  wiser  and  better  than  they  sat  down. 
This  remark  may,  in  some  happy  instances,  be  found 
true  with  reference  to  our  present  engraving,  the 
subject  of  which  is,  Satan  playing  at  Chess  with 
MkN,  FOR  HIS  Soul. 

The  peculiar  powers  of  the  artist  hav€  here  a  fine 
field  for  their  exertion.  The  finely-formed,  but 
wicked  and  ^rrific,  countenance  of  Satan  is  directed 
towards  his  victim,  whom  he  is  watching  with  a  wari- 
ness and  stem  purpose,  that  make  us  tremble  for 
the  beautiful  and  youthful  antagonist.  The  fallen 
angel,  who  "  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning," 
is  robed  in  a  mantle,  with  broad  folds;  one  hand 
is  supporting  his  chin,  as  if  he  were  intent  on  the 
e£fect  of  some  deeply-plotted  move,  and  the  other 
grasps  a  figure  of  Peace,  which  he  is  taking  from  the 
board.  The  young  man  rests  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  as  if  he  were  fearful  of  impending  ruin/  and 
desirous  of  averting  it.  Between  these  two  figtires,  and 
behind  the  board,  stands  the  Good  (Genius  of  Man, 
anxious  and  distressed,  as  ^if  fearful  for  the  youth. 

*  An  Italian  who  wrote,  in  Latin,  early  m  the  sixteenth  centory, 
lUid  who§e  volume  of  emblems  went  through  many  editions,  and 
obtftined  universal  credit* 


The  attitude  of  this  angel  is  beautiful ;  the  countenance 
is  of  a  pensive  cast,  the  hands  are  clasped,  the  wings 
half-spread ;  the  head  is  gently  tamed  towards  the 
important  charge,  and  we  ietl  afraid,  that  at  the  next 
move  those  wings  will  bear  the  guardian  spirit  away. 

With  regard  to  the  Chessmen :  on  the  side  of  the 
demon,  the  Kmg  represents  himself;  his  Queen  is  Plea- 
sure, pressing  forward  in  front  of  all;  his  officers  are. 
Indolence,  like  a  great  swine ;  Pride,  strutting  abont 
with  a  peacock*s  tail ;  Falsehood,  with  one  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  the  other  holding  a  dagger  behind  him ; 
Unbelief,  trampling  on  the  Cross;  Anger,  &c.;  the 
Pawns  are  Doubts  ;  and,  alas  for  devoted  man !  the 
only  pieces  which  he  has  taken  are  Anger,  like  a 
turkey-cock,  and  one  Doubt ;  while  Satan  has  secured 
several  cherub  forms,  which  are  the  Pawns  of  Man, 
and  are  symbolical  of  Prayer.  There  is  no  little 
beauty  in  the  thought  of  introducing  prayers  under 
the  emblem  of  pawns ;  inasmuch,  as,  if  persevering 
and  effectual,  they  may  recover  the  vantage-ground 
which  had  been  lost.  Humility,  Affection,  and 
Innocence,  are  also  taken ;  but  Religion,  Truth,  and 
Hope  are  still  left.  All  the  pieces  are  well  set  forth  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Satan's  are  coming  down  in  full 
force  against  those  of  his  antagonist. 

This  design  requires  a  long  study,  and  affords 
much  matter  for  reflection ;  every  part  will  bear  the 
most  minute  scrutiny ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  any  one  to  quit  it,  without  a  deep  sense  of  the 
moral  which  is  conveyed  by  the  allegory. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper,  without  alluding 
to  a  fine  passage  in  The  PUgrinis  Progress,  and  ex* 
pressing  a  wish,  that  the  issue  of  the  contest,  so 
spiritedly  depicted  by  Retzsch,  might  prove  as  happy 
to  the  party  in  jeopardy,  and  as  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  as  that  of  Christian's  fight  with 
ApoUyon. 

This  Bore  combat  lasted  ibr  above  half  a  day,  even  till 
Christian  was  almost  quite  spent.  For  you  must  know, 
that  Christian,  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  must  needs  grow 
weaker  and  weaker.  Then  Apollyon,  espying  his  oppor- 
tunity, began  to  gather  up  close  to  Christian,  and,  wrest- 
ling with  him,  gave  him  a  dreadful  fall ;  and  with  that 
Christian's  sword  flew  out  of  his  hand.  Then  said  Apollyon, 
I  am  sure  of  thee  now!  And  with  that  he  had  almost 
pressed  him  to  death,  so  that  Christian  began  to  despair  of 
his  life.  But  as  God  would  have  it,  while  Apollyon  was 
fetching  his  last  blow,  thereby  to  make  a  full  end  of  this 
good  man,  Christian  nimbly  reached  out  his  hand  for  his 
sword,  saying,  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy  ^ 
when  I  fall  I  shall  arise  (Mic.  vii.  8) ;  and  with  that 
gave  him  a  deadly  thrust,  which  made  him  give  back,  as 
one  that  had  received  his  mortal  wound.  Christian  per- 
ceiving that,  made  at  him  again,  8aying,~-^ay,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors ^  through  Him 
that  loved  us  (Rom.  viii.  37) ;  and  with  that  Apollyon  spread 
forth  his  dragon's  wings,  and  sped  him  away,  that  Christian 
saw  him  no  more. 

The  reference  to  Bunyan*8  Pilgrim's  Progress  re- 
minds us,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  never  been, 
adequately  illustrated,  and,  in  the  next,  that  Retzsch's 
pencil  and  graver  might,  in  all  probability,  be  well 
and  profitably  employed  in  embellishing  the  First 
Part  of  that  extraordinary  work.  Would  not  his 
master-hand  find  ample  scone  in  delineating  such 
scenes  as  the  following  ? 

1.  Christian  leaves  the  City  of  Destruction,  and  meets 
Evangelist 

2.  Christian  comes  to  the  Cross,  and  is  eased  of  his 
burden. 

3.  Christian  ascends  the  Hill  Difficulty. 

4.  Mistrust  and  Timorous  leave  Christian. 

5.  Christian  fights  Apollyon, 

6.  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

7.  Vanity  Fair. 

8.  The  Trial  of  Christian  and  Faithful. 

9.  Christian  and  HopefUl  escape  from  Doubting  Castle* 
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DIGESTION. 
DiOESTXON  is  the  eommencemait  of  assimilation^  or 
of  that  process  by  which^  in  animals,  their  food  is  by 
snccessive  mutations  converted  into  a  liquid,  that  is 
to  eirculate  as  a  living  and  vitalizing  agent  through 
their  frame. 

In  human  beings,  assimilation  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing steps.  The  solid  food  is  bruised  in  the  mouth, 
and  mixed  with  the  saliva;  it  is  then  swallowed,  and 
conveyed  along  the  cesophagus  into  the  stomach, 
where  it  is  altered  into  an  uniform  pulpy  mass,  termed 
chfme;  from  the  stomach  it  passes  into  the  small 
intestines,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  bile  and  other 
fluids,  which  cause  the  chyle  or  recrementitious  part 
to  separate  from  it:  the  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  veins,- 
mingling  with  the  veins,  the  chyle  is  then  passed 
through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  aerated.  The 
process  of  assimilation  is  then  complete,  and  the 
blood  so  formed  from  the  food  is  fit  to  sustain  life. 

Of  these  changes,  there  is  one  which  exclusively 
merits  attention.  This  is  the  alteration  which  the 
food  undergoes  in  the  stomach: — ^its  conversion 
into  chyme*  Mr.  Abemethy  emphatically  called 
this  Digestion ;  that  Is  to  say,  he  restricted  the  term 
digestion  to  this  function.  What  precedes  this 
change  is  mechanical,  and  a  mechanical  substitute 
-may  be  found  for  it.  The  steps  in  assimilation 
which  follow  this  change,  if  it  has  been  perfectly 
executed,  and  the  meal  converted  into  proper  chyme, 
are  unfelt  by  us,  executed  independently  of  volition, 
and  certain,  if  the  system  is  in  health,  to  be  accom- 
plished properly. 

The  stomach  is  the  seat  of  hunger;  we  take  food 
to  allay  its  cravings,  which  are  found  to  be  equally 
appeased,  whether  the  food  is  swallowed  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  or  directly  introduced  into  the  organ. 

Consistently  with  these  curious  facts,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  natural  disposition  of  a  very  hungry 
person  is  to  chew  hastily  and  imperfectly,  and  to  bolt 
his  food.  He  is  not  satisfied  tiU  the  food  reaches 
his  stomach.  Food,  however,  when  insufficiently 
masticated,  and  swallowed  in  large  and  hard  masses, 
is  liable  to  injure  the  cesophagus  in  going  down,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  stomach,  is  difficult  of  digestion. 
One  purpose  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  flavour  which 
we  enjoy,  is  to  induce  us  to  continue  comminuting 
the  food  in  the  mouth,  and  bruising  it  as  long  as  its 
taste  and  flavour  last ;  while  we  are  gratifying  these 
senses,  the  food  acquires  the  requisite  consistence  for 
easy  swallowing  and  easy  digestion.  The  time  gained 
hy  this  process  prevents  the  stomach  being  too  rapidly 
filled,  and  allows  the  appetite  to  be  satiated  before 
the  stomach  is  overloaded. 

The  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach  are 
in  reference  to  their  consistence  either  innutritions 
liquids,  or  liquids  with  food  mixed,  or  solids.  The 
first  are  quickly  absorbed  and  carried  out  of  the 
stomach)  the  second  undergo  a  separation  of  the 
liquid)  after  which  the  solider  part^  like  ordinary 
solid  food,  is  digested. 

The  ]irocess  of  digestion  is  strictly  chemical.  It 
Is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  solvent  fluid  upon  the 
aliment,  and  takes  place  almost  equally  well  without 
as  within  the  body,  if  the  proper  temperature  is 
maintained. 

Hie  solvent  fluid  is  poured  out  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  as  the  perspiration  pours  o£f 
the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  ealled  the  gastric 
juioe.  It  consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  free 
muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  phosphates  and  muriates 
with  bases  of  potassa  and  soda,  magnesia  and  lime, 
and  M  anfanal  matter  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  in- 


soluble in  hot.  It  is  dear  and  truispaient,  inodour- 
ous,  a  little  saltish,  and  very  perceptibly  acid.  It 
does  not  exist  constantly,  or  accumulate  in  the  sto- 
mach :  but  it  is  only  secreted  when  wanted,  or  when 
the  stomach  is  excited  by  the  introduction  of  new 
matter  into  it. 

The  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  out  of  the 
body  was  ascertained  by  Spallanzani,  and  Mr.  Hunter 
discovered  the  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  it  would 
even  digest,  after  death,  the  stomach  which  formed 
it.  Dr.  Beaumont,  by  many  experiments,  has  con- 
firmed the  conclusions  of  Spallanzani.  In  some  of 
the  most  valuable  which  he  narrates,  the  same  kind 
of  meal  was  dbserved  simultaneously  undergoing  di- 
gestion in  the  stomach,  and  in  a  phial  of  gastric 
juice  obtained  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  sto- 
mach, and  placed  in  a  saucepan  of  water  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  100°. 

*'  The  effect  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  piece  of  meat  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  was  exactly  similar  to  that  in 
the  phial,  only  more  rapid  after  the  first  half-hour,  and 
sooner  completed.  Digestion  commenced  on,  .and  was 
confined  to  the  surface  in  both  situations.  Agitation  acce- 
lerated the  solution  in  the  phial,  by  removing  the  coat  that 
was  digested  on  the  surface,  enveloping  the  remainder  of 
the  meat  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  giving  the  fluid  access 
to  the  undigested  portion.*' 

The  dissolved  food,  or  the  chyme,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thick  homogeneous  liquid,  the  colour  of 
which  partakes  slightly  of  the  colour  of  the  food 
eaten.  It  is  always  of  a  lightish  or  grayish  colour, 
varying  ^in  its  shade  and  appearance  from  that  of 
cream,  to  a  grayish  or  dark-coloured  grueL  Chyme 
from  butter,  fat  meats^  oil,  resembles  rich  cream.  .  All  < 
chyme  is  acid. 

The  perfectness  of  digestion  (the  food  being  di- 
gestible, and  the  stomach  in  health,)  is  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  :  if  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  proportionate  to  the  meal  which  has 
been  taken,  the  whole  is  changed  into  chyme.  If 
the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  insufficient,  a  residue 
of  undigested  food  remains  in  the  stomach,  and  be- 
comes a  source  of  irritation  and  derangethent  of 
function.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  stomach  should 
be  emptied  of  one  meal  before  another  is  introduced 
into  it.  The  presence  of  a  second  meal,  crude  and 
fresh,  does  not  necessarily  disturb  the  digestion  of  the 
first.  If  the  stomach  is  in  full  vigour,  and  can  furnish 
the  absolute  quantity  of  gastric  juice  required  for 
both,  both  meals  will  undergo  together  harmonious 
digestion. 

[Abridged  from  Mayo*8  Pnila$ophy  of  LtvJs^.] 


Is  it  not  strange,  that  some  should  be  so  delicate  as  not  to 
bear  a  disagreeable  picture  in  the  hoqse,  and  yet  force 
every  face  they  see  about  them  to  wear  a  gloom  of  un« 
easiness  and  discontent  ? — Persian  Letters. 


Dbath.— If  thou  expect  death  as  a  friend,  prepare  to  en- 
tertain it ;  if  thou  expect  death  as  an  enemy,  prepare  to 
overcome  it :  death  has  no  advantage  but  when  it  comes  a 
stranger. — Q  u  a.rlbs. 


A  BUTTKBFLY. 

Child  of  the  son !  parsDO  thy  raptorous  flight^ 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lovest  in^^eldt  of  light  i. 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfoldi 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold, 
•There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky. 
Expand  and  shut  in  silent  ecstasy. 
....  Yetwertthoaonoeawonii,atliiaigthataapl 

On  the  hare  earth,  then  wrooghl  a  tomb,  and  sisptt 
And  such  is  man ;  soon  from  his  oell  of  day^ 
It  hoist  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day. — Eoaxas, 
—      ^         *  .  311—2 
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THE  PHILOSOPHERS*  STONE. 

No.  I. 


Whin  ipeakiiig  of  a  parson  who  is  eminently  suc- 
cessfol  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  it  is  common  to 
temark,  that "  everything  he  touches  turns  to  gold." 
This  form  of  expression,  it  is  most  likely,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  delusion  which  for  many  centuries 
prevailed  in  the  world,  inducing  the  helief  in  the 
existence  of  a  substance,  usually  termed  the  PhUoso- 
phers*  Stone,  which  was  said  to  possess  the  extraordi- 
nary property  of  changing  the  base  metals  into  gold 

and  sUver. 

This  delusion,  for  it  certainly  deserves  no  better 
name,  was  not  cherished  by  those  only  whose  igno- 
ranee  might  be  supposed  to  ofifer  some  excuse  for 
their  credulity.  All  classes  of  society  were  more  or 
less  powerfully  affected  by  it.  Kings  and  nobles, 
statesmen  and  philosophers,  of  all  nations,  thought 
it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to  engage  in  a  pursuit, 
whose  avowed  object  was  to  obtain  the  means  of 
realizing  immense  riches  by  the  labour  of  a  day,  or 
even  of  a  single  moment.  Many  there  were  who 
spent  their  whole  lives,  wasting  their  own  fortunes 
and  the  fortunes  of  others,  in  a  fruitless  search  after 
this  imaginary  secret.  Among  these,  there  were 
some  who  have  left  behind  them  in  their  writings, 
such  proofs  of  intelligence  and  soberness  of  thought 
in  reference  to  other  subjects,  that  if  the  fact  were 
not  attested  by  daily  experience  and  observation,  we 
should  probably  be  disposed  to  doubt  if  extremes  so 
opposite  could  meet  in  the  same  individuaL 

Nor  was  it  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  that 
•  alone  occupied  the  attention,  and  called  forth  the 
energies  of  mankind,  at  the  periods  to  which  we  are 
now  alluding.  The  philosophers*  stone,  it  was  gene- 
rally asserted,  and  by  thousands  implicitly  believed, 
possessed  the  power  of  ensuring  health  and  long  life. 
Thus,  whilst  some  were  engaged  in  making  number- 
less experiments,  in  the  hope  of  at  length  enriching 
themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  wishes  j 
others,  with  no  less  diligence,  were  seeking  an  uni- 
versal medicine,  which  was  to  cure  all  diseases,  and 
to  confer  on  its  fortunate  possessor  so  laige  a  share 
of  youthful  vigour,  that  life  would  thereby  be  pro- 
longed to  a  very  distant,  if  not  an  indefinite,  period. 

A  connected  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
alchymy,  the  name  by  which  the  pretended  art  of 
changing  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver  is 
known,  our  readers  must  not  expect  It  would 
occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  we  can  afford.  A 
few  hints  must  suffice. 

Viewed  in  the  most  favourable  aspect,  and  with 
every  disposition  to  make  allowance  for  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  the  alchymists  lived,  their  pro- 
ceedings furnish  materials  for  a  dark  page  in  the 
records  of  the  human  intellect.  Enslaved  by  avarice, 
and  given  up  to  the  most  degrading  superstitions,  we 
often  behold  them  taking  shelter  beneath  a  veil  of 
religious  sanctity,  that  they  may  the  more  effectually 
perpetrate  the  grossest  deceptions.  Here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  we  meet  with  an  instance  in  which  a  laud- 
able desire  for  knowledge  seems  to  have  preserved 
its  possessor  from  some  of  those  acts  of  folly  and 
extreme  credulity,  with  which  the  history  of  alchymy 
abounds.  But  even  in  these  cases,  we  find  apparent 
good  sense  and  integrity  of  purpose  associated  with 
pretensions  so  absurd,  and  with  vanity  so  excessive, 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  we  should  do,—- 
whether  to  admire,  to  pity,  or  to  condemn. 

The  term  alchymy,  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  two 
Arabic  words,  (a/,  the,  and  kimia,  secret  or  hidden,) 
and  signifies  the  occult  or  eecret  art.    From  the  same 


source  the  term  chemistry  is  probably  derived,  which 
first  occurs  in  a  Greek  lexicon  (or  dictionary),  whose 
author  lived  about  800  years  since.  At  that  time, 
chemistry,  or  as .  it  was  sometimes  then  called, 
alchymy,  was  understood  to  mean  the  art  of  preparing 
gold  and  silver ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
expectation  of  nuiking  these  precious  metals  was  not 
the  sole  object  of  all  who  practised  chemistry.  The 
writings  of  this  period  are,  however,  so  full  of  mys- 
tical allusions,  and  of  allegorical  expressions,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  understand  their  import.  We 
are,  therefore,  as  likely  to  do  their  authors  injustice, 
by  imputing  to  them  a  greater  share  of  ignorance 
than  they  deserve,  as  we  are  to  give  them  credit  for 
the  knowledge  they  possessed. 

The  information  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  respecting  the  chemical  arts  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  as  scanty  as  it  is  unsatisfactory.  Every- 
thing connected  with  trades  and  manufactures  was 
viewed  by  those  of  them  who  made  any  pretensions 
to  learning,  as  beneath  their  notice.  Their  historians 
were  incapable  of  transmitting  to  posterity  an  intel- 
ligible account  of  the  processes  practised  in  their  days^ 
because  they  had  never  given  themselves  the  trouble 
to  inquire  into,  or  examine  them.  From  a  few  scat- 
tered and  incidental  notices,  it  may  be  fairly  inferre4» 
that  at  a  very  remote  period  many  useful  processes 
were  known,  and  as  accident,  rather  than  systematic 
research,  favoured  the  discovery  of  others,  theiic 
number  from  time  to  time  graduidly  increased.  But 
there  was  such  a  manifest  deficiency  of  skill  in  per^ 
forming  experiments,  and  of  accuracy  in  observing 
results,  that  what  had  been  once  done  could  not  Vfith 
certainty  be  repeated,  unless  accident  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  its  share  in  the  operation.  Hence, 
a  science  essentially  founded  on  experiment  and 
observation,  and  destined  to  confer  on  the  world 
benefits  of  the  most  important  character,  consisted^ 
originally,  of  little  else  than  the  vague  speculations 
and  visionary,  conceits  of  men  who  possessed  neither 
patience  to  examine,  nor  judgment  to  appreciate,  th^ 
phenomena  which  were  constantly  forcing  themselves 
upon  their  notice. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  we  must  leave  the 
chemists  of  antiquity.  Let  some  of  their  suocessoirsr 
now  engage  our  attention  j  especially  those  to  whimi 
we  have  already  alluded  under  the  name  of  alohyr 
mists. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  period  when. 
alchymy,  in  the  sense  we  are  now  going  to  employ 
the  term,  first  began  to  be  viewed  as  a  separate 
branch  of  chemistry.  About  1200  years  ago,  the 
Arabians  seem  to  have  practised  chemistry,  and  by 
them  its  scattered  facts  were  most  probably  collected, 
and  arranged  into  something  like  regular  order.  But 
although  chemistry,  or,  as  it  was  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently called,  alchymy,  was  at  that  time  generally 
understood  to  denote  the  art  of  preparing  gold  and 
silver,  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  an  expectation 
was  seriously  entertained,  even  by  the  most  expert 
practitioners.  Among  these,  Geber,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  physician,  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
If  the  writings  which  bear  his  name  are  genuine,  they 
show  that  he  had  the  most  implicit  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  philosophers'  stone,  for  the  making  of 
which  he  professes  to  give  minute  instructions.  He 
makes  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  possibility  of  pro- 
curing gold  by  such  means,  nor  indeed  by  any  other. 
His  attention,  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the 
conversion  of  metals  into  medicines,  of  whose  vir- 
tues he  entertained  very  exalted  notions.  The  success 
which,  in  many  instances,  attended  the  use  of  these 
preparations,  and  the  unexpected  results  which  oftea 
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Moae  out  of  the  processes  to  which  the  various  metals 
were  suhjected  in  order  to  obtain  them^  must  have 
had  ao  extraordinary  effect  upon  minds  disposed  on 
all  occasions  to  yield  a  willing  assent  to  whatever 
partook  of  the  marvellous.  It  is  no  wonder^  there- 
fore, that  persons  who  peopled  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
all  the  other  elements,  with  good  or  evil  spirits,  as  it 
suited  their  fancies  or  their  inclinations,  should  also 
invest  with  mysterious  impossibilities  the  simplest 
opera^Uons  in  nature. 

Passing  over  500  or  600  years,  which  with  great 
propriety  come  under  the  denomination  of  the  *'  dark 
ages,"  we  arrive  at  a  period  when  alchymy  was  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits  which  could 
engage  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  credit  it  had 
thus  attained  was  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  who  not  only  encouraged  others  in  following 
this  wild  dream,  but  were  deeply  concerned  in  it 
themselves.  As  a  curious  illustration  of  this  histo- 
rical fact,  we  may  mention  that  five  small  crucibles  ot 
graduated  sizes  were  lately  found  plastered  up  in  a 
small  niche  in  a  room  over  the  large  entrance-porch 
of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Salisbury.  The 
gentleman  (Rev.  Edward  Duke,  M.A.)  to  whose 
learned  work  we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  is 
of  opinion  that  these  carefully-concealed  crucibles 
were  evidently  intended  for  alchymical  purposes.  He 
conceives,  however,  that  they  were  employed  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  gold,  but  for  the  higher  and 
more  difficult  branch  of  the  art,  namely,  the  making 
the  "  Elixir  of  Life,'*  which  was  believed  to  consist  of 
the  "  quintessence  of  gold." 

Before  we  go  further,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain, 
ra  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  alchymists.  As  far  as  we  can  understand 
them,  they  were  as  follows,  namely  :  that  all  the  me- 
tah  were  compounds,  and,  as  some  supposed,  consist- 
ing of  sulphur  and  mercury.  The  baser  metals,  it 
was  asserted,  contained  the  same  constituents  as  gold, 
but  were  contaminated  by  admixture  with  impurities 
cyf  Tarious  kinds,  and  in  different  proportions.  These 
impurities,  it  was  supposed,  'could  be  separated,  or 
^eir  effects  neutralized;  when  the  particular  metal 
operated  upon  would  be  capable  of  assuming  the 
propertleff  and  character  of  gold.  As  already  stated, 
tbe  substance  whose  agency  it  was  imagined  would' 
effect  these  wonderful  changes,  they  distinguished 
generaUy  by  the  name  of  "  philosophers*  stone," 
which  is  described  as  a  red  powder,  possessing, a 
peculiar  odour.  The  change  itself  was  called  troM" 
muUition, 

We  shall  soon  return  to  this  subject  again. 

xv«  R. 


AN    EVENING   WALK   IN    BENGAL. 

Ov%  taak  is  done !  o*er  6tmga*8  breast 

Tlie  8im  is  sinking  down  to  rest ; 

And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough, 

Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail,  and  painted  side. 

Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride. 

Upon  her  deck,  *mid  charcoal  gleams. 

The  Mo6lem*s  savoury  supper  steams ; 

While,  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood,    . 

The  lUndoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come,  walk  with  me  tlie  jungle  through ; — 

If  yonder  hunter  tell  us  true. 

Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude 

The  tiger  holds  his  solitude ; 

Nor  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 

The  thunders  of  the  English  gun), 

A  dreadful  guest,  but  rarely  seen, 

Betums  to  scare  the  village  green. — 

Gome  boldly  on  !  no  venomed  snake 

Cta  shelter  ia  so  cool  a  brake; 
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Child  of  the  son !  he  loves  to  lie 

*Mid  nature's  embers,  parched  and  dry,. 

Where  o*er  some  tower,  in  ruin  laid. 

The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade, 

Or  roond  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreatli^ 

Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  death ! 

Come  on  !  yet  pause  I  behold  us  now 

Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough ; 

Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 

Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom ; 

And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 

Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower : — 

The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 

O'er  the  broad  plaintain's  humbler  shade, 

And  dusk  anana*s  prickly  blade ; 

While,  o'er  the  brake  so  wild  and  fair. 

The  betel  waves  Ms  crest  in  air. 

With  pendant  train,  and  rushing  wings, 

Aloft  the  gorgeons  peacock,  springs ;     / 

And  he,  the  bii*d  of  hundred  dyes. 

Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize.-- 

So  rich  a  shade, — so  green  a  sod, — 

Our  English  fairies  never  trod ; 

Yet  who  in  Indian  bower  has  stood. 

But  thought  on  £ugland'8  "good  green  wood;" 

And  bless'd,  beneath  the  i>almy  shade;. 

Her  hazeland  her  hawthorn  glade ; 

And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  oft  m  vain !) 

To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again. 

A  truce  to  thought !  the  jackal*8  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry ; 
And,  through  the  trees,  yon  Hailing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet,  mark !  as  fade  the  upper  skies. 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes  :•«- 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above. 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love. 
Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring. 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  espVoringi 
WhUe,  to  this  cooler  air  confest, 
The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast. 
Of  fragrant  scent,  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night ! 
Still  as  we  pass,  in  softened  hum. 
Along  the  breezy  alle^  come 
The  village  song, — the  horn, — the  drum.— 
Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  brier, 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre ; 
And,  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
TlirUls  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  ? 
I  know  the  soul-entrancing  swell ! ,        ,  , 
It  is— it  must  be— Philomel ! 

Enough!  enough!  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze. — 
The  flashes  of  the  Summer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon.lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam; 
And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find, 
Betimes,  the  morning's  healthy  wind. 
But  oh !  with  thankful  hearts  confess 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire, — has  given 
His  peace  on  earth — ^his  hope  of  heaven ! 

Bishop  HasBa* 

Thb  most  lasting  families  have  only  their  seasons,  more  or 
less,  of  a  certain  constitutional  strength.  They  have  their 
Spring  and  Summer  sunshine  glare,  their  wane,  decline* 
and  death;  they  flourish  and  shine,  perhaps,  for  ages;  at 
last  they  sicken:  their  light  grows  pale,  and,  at  a  crisis 
when  the  offsets  are  withered,  and  the  old  stock  is  blasted, 
the  whole  tribe  disappears.  There  are  limits  ordained  to 
everything  under  the  sun.  Man  will  not  abide  in  honour. 
Of  all  human  vanities,  family-pride  is  one  of  the  weakest 
Reader,  go  thy  way;  secure  thy  name  in  the  book  of  life, 
where  the  page  fades  not,  nor  the  title  alters  nor  expires^ 
leave  the  rest  to  heralds  and  the  parish  jregister.— - 
BoaLAss. 


Mbn  should  consider,  that  the  more  they  enjoy,  they  are 
accountable  for  so  much  the  more;  and  as  they  are 
capable  of  doing  the  more  good,  so  by  neglecting  these 
opportunities,  they  expose  themselves  to  the  greater  puaiah* 
ments.— ^Bishop  Conya&uus. 
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POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

VIL 
TvTELARY  Spirits. 

The  household  gods  of  the  aucients  were  the  iMres 
and  Penates,  and  Genii.  The  firsts  according  to  the 
notions  which  prevailed  in  those  days  of  paganism, 
presided  over  the  highways,  the  conservation  of  public 
safety,  and  also  over  private  houses,  in  most  of  which 
the  Romans  had  a  particular  place  called  Lararium, 
wherein  were  deposited  the  images  of  their  domestic 
gods,  and  the  statues  of  their  ancestors.  Of  the 
Penates,  the  deities  who  also  presided  over  new-born 
infants,  there  were  three  classes  or  ranks;  those 
who  presided  over  empires  and  states  5  those  who 
had  the  protection  of  cities;  and  those  who  took 
the  care  or  guardianship  of  private  families.  The 
latter,  who  were  called  tiie  lesser  Penates,  and  were 
placed  in  the  utmost  recess  of  the  house,  (thence 
called  Penetrale,)  were  reckoned  so  sacred,  that  the 
expression  of  driving  a  man  from  his  Penates  was 
used  to  signify  his  being  proscribed^  or  expelled  his 
country. 

Some  writers  do  not  make  any  distinction  between 
the  Genii  and  the  Penates,  or  Lares ;  but  they  were 
very  different.  The  ancients  assigned  to  everything 
its  guardian  or  peculiar  genius ;  cities,  groves,  foun- 
tains, hills,  were  all  provided  with  keepers  of  this 
kind,  and  to  each  man  they  allotted  no  less  than 
two,— one  good  the  other  bad, — who  attended  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  Greeks  called 
them  demons.  They  were  represented  under  various 
figures,  such  as  those  of  boys,  girls,  old  men,  and 
even  serpents.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  these 
divinities  were  wine  and  flowers,  to  which  they 
sometimes  joined  incense,  parched  wheat,  and  flour ; 
occasionally  the  victim  was  a  swine,  though  animal 
offerings  to  them  were  not  usual.  The  images  were 
crowned  with  wreaths  from  the  plane-tree,  a  tree 
consecrated  to  the  genii. 

The  Scandinavians,  like  other  ancient  nations, 
cherished  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  tutelary 
spirits.  The  Icelanders  indeed  professed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  them  for  defeating  the  enterprise 
of  Harold  Gorman,  king  of  Norway,  who,  as  we  are 
told  in  his  Saga,  was  desirous  of  learning  the  internal 
state  of  the  island,  upon  which  he  longed  to  wreak 
bis  vengeance,  and  to  that  intent  bade  a  skilful 
troldman,  or  magician,  to  proceed  thither,  in  such 
a  shape  as  might  best  conceal  him.  llie  magi- 
cian changed  himself  into  a  whale,  and  swam 
to  the  island;  but  the  rocks  and  mountains 
were  covered  with  opposing  Uundvatteng  or  guardian 
spirits,  who  prepared  to  defend  their  trust.  The 
magician,  nothing  daunted,  swara  to  Yaporaford, 
and  attempted  to  land;  but  a  huge  and  hideous 
dragon  unwreathed  his  folds  down  the  sides  of  the 
rock,  and  was  followed  by  innumerable  serpents,  spit- 
ting venom  against  the  intruder.  The  whale  could  not 
oppose  them,  and  swam  westward  to  Oreford ;  but 
there  came  down  a  bird  whose  wings  extended  athwart 
the  bay,  followed  by  countless  flocks  of  spirits  in  the 
same  shape ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  enter  Buda- 
ford,  on  the  southern  coast,  a  mighty  bull  rushed 
down  and  waded  into  the  sea,  roaring  tremendously, 
and  the  guardian  spirits  of  Budaford  accompanied 
their  lea4er.  The  unwearied  whale  now  swam  to 
Yrekanskinda ;  there  he  beheld  a  giant  coming  to 
meet  him,  whose  head  ranged  over  the  very  summit 
of  the  mow-clad  mountains.  He  was  armed  with 
an  iron  club,  and  a  crowd  of  gigantic  spirits  followed 
Um  to  the  shore. 

lUs^fable  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  provei 


that  the  Scandinavians  believed  in  elemental  iatdU« 
gences.  Earth  sent  her  spirits  in  the  form  of  giants  3 
the  sylphs  of  the  air  appeared  as  birds  5  by  the  boll, 
water  is  evidently  tjrpified ;  and  the  dragon  proceeded 
from  the  spheres^of  fire. 

Firs  Spirits. 

Hecla,  a  burning  mountain  in  Iceland,  is  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  Scandic  mythology.  This 
baleful  mountain  could  not  fail  to  be  deemed  the 
resort  of. the  spirits  of  fire,  knovm  by  tradition  in 
Scandinavia.  Their  great  opponent  was  Lurtdan.  It 
was  written  in  the  ''  Book  of  Yanagastus  the  Nor- 
wegian," that  Luridan  the  spirit  of  the  air  *'  travels  at 
the  behest  of  the  magician  to  Lapland,  and  Finmark, 
and  Skriefinia,  even  unto  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is 
his  nature  to  be  always  at  enmity  with  fire," — and 
he  wages  continual  wars  with  the  fiery  spirits  of  the 
mountain  Hecla. 

In  the  contest  they  do  often  extirpate  and  destroy  one 
another,  killing  and  cmshing  when  they  meet  in  mighty 
and  violent  troops,  in  the  air  and  upon  the  sea.  At  such 
time  many  of  the  fiery  spirits  are  destroyed  when  the  enemy 
hath  brought  Uiem  off  the  mountain  to  fight  upon  the  water : 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  battle  is  on  the  mountain  itself, 
the  spirits  of  the  air  are  often  worsted;  and  then  great 
mournings  and  doleful  noises  are  heard  in  loeland*  and 
Russia,  and  Norway,  for  many  days  after. 

Amongst  the  known  spirits  of  the  sphere  of  fire, 
Jack-with-the-Lantem,  whom  Milton  calls  the  Friar, 
and  Will-with-the-Wisp,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Ac* 
cording  to  a  monkish  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 
Corvey,  brother  Sebastian  was  seduced  by  one  of  these 
pretended  sprites,  •  on  the  mystic  eve  of  St  John,  in 
the  year  1034,  as  he  was  returning  home  in  the  even- 
ing, from  a  neighbouring  village  ^  and  on  the  following 
day  brother  Sebastian  died. 

Among  some  of  the  German  peasants,  it  is  still 
believed,  with  reasonable  consistency,  that  Will- 
with-the-Wisp  is  of  a  very  fiery  temper^  and  easily 
offended.  They  have  a  *'  spatt-reim^'  or  mocking 
verse,  which,  they  say,  sorely  vexes  him  when  he 
happens  to  be  near  it : — 

Heerwisch!  hoi  hoi  hoi 
Brenst  wie  haberstroh 
Schag  mich  blitzeblo ! 

About  thirty  years  ago,  says  one  of  their  legends,  a 
girl  of  the  village  of  Lorsch  wantonly  sang  out  this 
rhyme  whilst  Will  was  dancing  over  the  marshy 
meadows:  instantly  he  followed  the  maiden;  she 
ran  homewards  fis  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her, 
vainly  striving  to  escape  the  spiteful  goblin;  but  just 
as  she  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  door.  Will 
flew  in  after  her,  and  struck  every  person  in  the  room 
with  his  fiery  wings  so  violently,  that  they  were  stunned 
by  the  shock. 

With  this  electric '  demon  may  also  be  classed  the 
fire- demons,  who,  it  has  been  pretended,  point  out 
concealed  treasures  by  playing  in  livid  flames  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  over  the  sepulchral  mound; 
the  troMs  who  light  the  graw-fire,  and  the  warden 
spirits  who  wrap  the  dungeon-tower  of  the  castle 
of  Kufstein  in  lambent  fire. 

Tbb  Nokthsrn  Lights* 

When  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Great  Northern 
Lights,  beamed  through  the  sky,  the  Scandinavians 
hailed  the  "  holy  light,**  as  it  is  still  called  in  Norway ; 
for  they  believed  that  it  announced  the  approadi  of 
the  Valkyrs,  the  maids  of  Slaughter,  proceeding  from 
Valhalla,  to  summon  the  warriors  to  the  feast  of 
Odin.  Their  old  chroniclers  pretended  to  see  in  these 
beautiful  appearances  fiery  armies,  flaming  ^)ean» 
and  blazing  swords^  and  to  be  appalkd^liy  the  pov- 
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entoos  illiimiiiaiSoii.^  Succeeding  generations  learnt 
to  detest  the  errora  of  paganism^  yet  a  distinct  recol- 
lection remained  of  the  warlike  faith  of  their  ancestors^ 
nor  did  they  donbt  the  existence  of  the  demon-god. 
Hence^  the  peasants  still  tremhle  when  the  mnrky 
air  resonnds  with  the  supposed  baying  of  the  hounds^ 
and  when  the  steeds^  holding  their  coarse  between 
earth  and  heaven^  are  heard  to  rush  around  the  clouds, 
announcing  the  approach  of 

Tbs  Wild  Huntsman. 

In  Brunswick,  Woden  is  known  as  the  Hun;er  Hae^ 
keiberg,  a  sinful  knight,  who  renounced  his  hope  of 
the  joys  of  heaven,  on  condition  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  hunt  until  the  day  of  doom.  They  show 
his  sepulchre  in  a  forest  near  Usslar.  It  is  a  vast, 
unhewn  stone,  an  ancient  druidical  remain,  fhis 
circumstance  Is  of  importance  in  confirming  the 
connexion  between  the  popular  m3rthology,  and  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  peasants,  this  grave-stone  is 
watched  by  the  dogs  of  hell,  which  constantly  crouch 
upon  it.  In  the  year  1558,  Hans  Kirchof  had  the 
ill-luck  to  wander  to  it  ^  he  discovered  it  by  chance, 
for  no  one  can  reach  Hackelberg's  tomb  if  he  jour- 
neys with  the  express  intent  of  finding  it.  Hans 
relates  that,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  did  not  see 
the  dogs,  idthough  he  admits  that  he  had  not  a  hair 
on  his  head  which  did  not  stand  on  end.  All  is  quiet 
about  the  grave  of  Hackelbergj  but  the  restless 
spirit  retains  his  power  at  this  very  moment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Odin  Wald,  or  the  forest  of 
Odin,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  baronial  castle 
of  the  Rodenstein  family.  His  appearance  still  pro- 
gnosticates impending  war.  At  midnight  he  issues 
^m  the  tower,  surrounded  by  his  host :  the  trum- 
pets sound,  the  war-wains  rumble,  the  drums  beat, 
and  even  the  words  of  command  ere  heard  which  are 
given  to  the  ghostly  soldiery  by  their  leader.  When 
peace  is  about  to  be  concluded,  Rodenstein  and  his 
soldiery  return  to  the  ruins,  but  with  quiet  and  gentle 
steps,  and  borne  along  with  harmony.  Rodenstein 
will  come  when  he  is  called. 

So  deeply  rooted  is  the  superstitious  belief  which 
bad  its  rise  in  these  pagan  fictions,  that  about  twenty 
years  ago,  a  Jttger  in  the  employ  of  a  neighbouring 
forester,  stated,  when  in  England,  as  a  fact,  that  he 
passed  by  the  tower  at  midnight.  Being  somewhat 
the  worse  for  his  potations,  he  called  to  the  spirit, 
"  Rodenstein,  ziehe  herause,"  and  iirstantly  the  army 
rushed  forth  with  such  violence  that  the  presumptuous 
huntsman  was  nearly  frightened  out  of  his  senses. 

The  Scandinavian  Mythology  gives  the  power  of 
death  to  Hela,  who  rules  the  nine  worlds  of  Nifle- 
hdm — ft  name  which  implies  |concealraent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Cimbric  peasants,  she 
spreads  plague  and  pestilence,  and  diffuses  all  sorts 
of  evil  whilst  she  rides  by  night  on  the  three-footed 
horse  of  hell  (Helhert.) 

Hela  and  the  war- wolves  retained  their  empire  in 
Normandy,  although,  after  the  northmen  of  Hastings 
became  the  Normans  of  RoUo,  they  seem  to  have 
lost  the  memory  of  their  ancient  superstitions  as 
rapidly  as  they  forgot  the  northern  tongue.  From 
Hbla  was  generated  Hsllbquin  ;  a  name  in  which, 
tmder  the  &guise  of  romance-orthography,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Hbla-kbrn,  the  race 
of  Heku  It  was  those  whom  Richard  Fearnought, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  Robert  the  Devil, 
encountered,  hunting  and  revelling  in  the  forest. 
.  Ab  tlie  romance  sets  forth,  HeUequin  was  a  knight, 
mho  wasted  his  gold  in  the  wars  which  Charies 
Idartel  wigad  againsi  the  heathen  Saracens,    When  | 


the  wars  were  ended,  he  and  his  Unaage,  not  ha^ng 
wherewithal  to  sustain  themselves^  took  to  wicked 
courses.  They  spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child;  and  the  sufferers  cried  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance. When  matters  were  at  this  pass*  HeUequin 
fell  sick  and  died,  and  was  in  fearful  danger  of 
condemnation;  but  the  good  works  which  he  had 
performed  by  waging  war  against  the  beaten  Sara- 
cens, availed  him :  and  it  was  allotted  as  a  penance 
to  him  and  his  lineage,  that,  dead  as  they  were,  they 
should  wander  by  night  throughout  the  world,  in 
bitterness  and  toil. 

But  the  romance  of  the  wild  huntsman  was  not 
confined  to  the  woods  of  Normandy.  In  the  yeai 
1598,  when  Henry  the  Fourth  was  hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  it  was  said,  he  suddenly 
heard  the  baying  of  hounds  and  the  notes  of  the 
horn,  seemingly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from 
the  spot  where  he  was  placed  5  but  as  suddenly  these 
distant  sounds  were  close  at  hand.  Henry  ordered 
the  Earl  of  Soissons  to  prick  forward.  Soissons 
obeyed  :  and  as  he  advanced,  still  heard  the  noises, 
without  being  able  to  ascertain  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded ;  at  length  a  dark  and  gigantic  figure  appeared 
amongst  the  trees,  and  crying  out  "M'entendez-vous,** 
instantly  vanished. 

This  story  is  remarkable  for  many  reasons  ;  Father 
Mathieu,  the  Jesuit,  relates  it  in  his  Hiatoire  de 
France  et  des  Choses  M^norables  advenues  durant  Sept 
Annies  de  Paix  du  Kigne  de  Henry  IV.,  a  worit  pub- 
lished in  the  lifetime  of  that  monarch,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated.  Mathieu  was  well  acquainted  with  Henry, 
from  whom,  if  Father  Daniel  is  to  be  trusted,  he 
obtained  much  information.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  spectre  was  an  assassin  in  disguise,  and  thi|t 
the  hand  of  Ravaillac  would  have  been  anticipated,  if 
the  good  king  himself  had  approached  near  enough 
to  receive  the  dagger. 

Whatever  the  real  nature  of  the  apparition  may 
have  been,  it  seems  that  Henry  did  not  wish  that 
the  story  ^ould  be  discredited. 

Persons  are  not  wanting,  (concludes  Mathicii,)  who 
would  hare  ranked  this  adventure  with  the  fkblesof  Merlin 
and  of  Urganda,  if  the  truth,  as  affirmed  by  so  many  eye- 
witnesses and  ear-witnesses,  had  not  removed  all  doubts. 
The  shepherds  of  the  neirhbonrhood  say  that  it  was  a 
spirit,  whom  they  eall  the  Urand  Feneur,  who  hunts  in  this 
forest;  but  they  hold  that  it  is  the  hunt  of  St.  Hubert, 
which  is  also  heard  in  other  plaoes. 

The  spirit  appeared  not  far  from  tbe  entrance  of  the 
town,  at  a  cross-road,  yet  retaining  the  name  of  ''  La 
Croix  du  Grand  Veneur.*' 


Thbrb  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing  disappointment 
with  fortitude,  when  the  whole  world  is  looking  on.  Men 
in  such  circumstances  aqt  bravely  from  motives  of  vanity ; 
but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  can  brave  adversity, 
who  without  friends  to  encourage,  acquaintance  to  pity, 
even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes,  can  behave 
with  tranauillity,  is  truly  great :  and  whether  peasant  or 
courtier,  deserves  admiration,  and  should  be  held  up  for 
our  imitation  and  respect— ^Goldsuith. 

He  that  is  our  Steward  to  provide  for  us,  and  supply  us  out 
of  his  treasury,  who  ripeneth  the  fruits  on  the  trees,  and 
the  com  in  tlie  fields ;  who  draweth  us  wine  out  of  the 
vine,  and  spinneth  us  garments  out  of  the  boweU  jf 
the  worm  and  fleece  of  the  flock,  will  give  us  greater 
things  than  these.  He  that  giveth  us  balm  for  our  bodies 
will  give  us  physic  for  our  souls. — FAaizfooir. 

SociBTY  cannot  exist,  unless  a  controlling  power  upon  will 
and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere;  and  the  less  there  is 
within,  the  more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  ia 
the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  that  men  of  intemperato 
minds  cannot  be  free— their  passions  forge  their  fotters.-— ^ 
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THE  NIGHT-BLOWING  CEREUS, 
{Caclus  grandl^ara.) 

Not  for  Iheelhe  radian  I  day  returns 

Oh  !  not  fur  thee  the  eolden  sol<<ice  bun^a, 

KefulgeiH  Cerea.     At  the  duikf  hour 

Slu  i>Mk>  with  pensive  Hep  the  mountain  boirer, 

Bright  a»  the  blu»'     '     '  "   "'     

Tho  doll  cold  -- 
There  to  the  i 

Etci  the  whit 
Their  duUnI      . 
Or  inark*  where  Jov 

There  «a  mft  lephyrs  iiwcep  with  pauitni  airs 
fhj  Biioiry  perk,  and  pan  ihy  ahajdowy  hiin, 
Bweel  maid  of  nig  hi  1  to  Cynihia's  >ober  beams 
Glows  thy  warmcheel',  thy  polished  bosom  gleams. 

DAmwiw. 

Thb  inflneDce  of  the  light  of  the  sun  is,  in  general, 
to  neccaaary  to  the  health  of  plants,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  thoae  with  which  we  are  acquBJutcd,  open 
their  bloaaoms  in  the  morning,  and  close  them  as  the 
evenjt^  approachei.  The  splendid  plant  represented 
in  the  engraving  is  an  exception,  however,  to  the 
gmcnl  rule  J  each  evening,  during  the  season  of 
Uooning,  it  expands  one  of  its  magnificent  and 
aweetly-acented  blossamB,  which  it  closes  at  the  d&wa 
of  (by,  and  oerer  reopens. 


rounded  hy  nnmcroiis  leaflets  of  a  yellow  colour, 
proceeding  from  the  calyx.  This  flower  produces  a 
fruit  of  an  oval  form,  larger  than  a  goose's  e^,  and 
covered  with  scales  of  a  hright  yellow  colour,  sotne- 
timei  nearly  red :  its  substance  is  fleshy,  filled  with 
very  small  seeds,  and  its  flavour  is  agreeably  acid. 
The  stem  is  irregularly  formed,  nearly  five-sided,  and 
covered  with  small  bristly  prominences. 

The  whole  of  the  sncetilent  plants  receive  the 
greater  part  of  their  noarishtnent  from  the  moisture 
they  absorb  from  the  air,  and  but  little  from  that  af- 
forded by  the  earth  in  which  they  are  rooted.  This 
power  of  retaining  their  vegetative  powers,  was  well 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Saussure's,  in  which 
a  branch  of  a  species  of  Cactus,  which  for  three 
weeks  had  been  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments 
under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  shade,  was 
placed  in  the  dnrli,  in  a  cupboard  without  water  or 
earth :  here  it  remained  for  fourteen  months,  where  it 
experienced,  during  the  Winter,  cold,  nearly  seventeen 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  and  in  Summer,  a 
heat  equal  to  seventy-eight  degrees.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  it  was  shrivelled  up,  and  had  lost  its 
water  of  vegetation,  but  it  had  thrown  out  branches 
and  roots  over  its  whole  surface,  and  not  one  portion 
of  it  had  lost  its  vegetative  power. 

The  bounty  of  the  Creator  is  bcantifnlly  exempli- 
fied  in  the  history  of  all  succulent  plants.  We  shall 
find  that  most  of  this  tribe  are  confined  to  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  that  all  delight  in  a  dry 
sitnatioD:  The  bouseleek  is  an  instance  frequently 
under  otlr  eyes,  which  in  the  dryest  Summer  mnains 
plump  and  onwithered,  althongh  in  the  most  exposed 
sitnatioQ.  From  this  it  arises  that  in  countries  and 
situations  where  few  other  plants  would  grow,  a  sup- 
ply of  green  and  refreshing  food  is  found,  containing 
a  nrnch  greater  portion  of  moisture  than  aoy  other 
prodnctions  of  the  vegetable  kiagdoai. 


This  beautiful  specimen  of  the  vegetable  world 
belongs  to  the  tribe  of  succulent  plants,  and  resembles 
considerably  the  creeping  Cerens  so  well  known  in 
England.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America.  The  blossom  of  this 
plant  is  not  only  noted  for  the  sweetness  of  its  odour, 
bat  also  for  its  size  and  beauty,  being  full  six  or  seven 
tochei  in  cUameter ;  the  blossom  itself  is  white,  nr- 
*  Tbs  Flaoet  Jgpitv 


ANECDOTX  AEISIMQ  DDT  OF  A  POBTTiaCXIZ  CTT9TOH. 
Tin  Portuguese  frequently  adopt  the  children  of  olbec 
persons,  educate  them,  and  sometimei  protootB  their  future 
fortunes.  The  Infanta  ReKent,  poBsessinf;  the  national 
taste,  applied  to  an  Irishwoman,  nho,  forlhwilh,  occommo- 
dated  her  royal  highness  with  her  own  daughter,  a  thriving 
young  girl,  two  years  of  age.  The  Df;rcenient  wfts  delibe- 
rately made,  and  the  article  in  i^uestioii  sold  and  delivered. 
The  mother,  however,  whose  notions  concerning  tlie  fransfer 
of  property  were  not  peculiarly  clear,  returned  after  a  short 
time,  and  wisbcd  to  enter  ogsin  into  possession ;  to  this  the 
Infanta  naturally  demurred,  and  such  a  tumult  of  Irish 
^aculations  ensued,  as  had  prohably  never  before  assailed 
tfao  ears  of  any  royal  personage. 

In  this  emergency,  an  officer  was  requested  to  mareli  his 
military  person  to  the  palace,  where  he  found  our  heroine 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  fiercely  expostulating  amidit  a  host  of 
large  black  Brazilian  women,  who  were  ficreaminf;  in  chonis 
around  her.  Yet  nothing  daunted  was  tho  dame.  "  No 
one  shall  part  me  and  mv  child,"  was  still  llio  burden  of 
her  song.  A  golden  argument  at  length  induced  her  to 
mitigate  such  unreasonalile  claims,  and  a  satisfactory  treaty 
of  peace  was  concludeil.  She  was  allowed  to  retain  her 
child  during  that  night,  and  was  provided  with  good 
lodgings,  a  good  supper,  and  a  sentinel  at  her  door,  to  pre- 
vent either  warlike  or  fugitive  pTuceedings.  1  nreompanied 
my  friend  in  the  evening  to  her  room ;  she  was  then  in  tba 
highest  good  humour,  and  greatly  flattered  by  the  notice 
taken  of  her  blue-eyed  cbild.  On  the  follciwing  morning 
tho  little  girl  was  conducted  to  tho  palace,  according  to 
agreement,  while  the  mother  was  depunited  on  a  doi^ey 
and  peaceably  removed. Portugal  and  Gatlieia. 

LONDON : 
JOHN  WILUAH  PABEER,  WBST  BTBIND. 
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DRYBURGH    ABBEY. 


BvtH*  or  DKTBini«a  abbit 


Ta»  noble  relic  of  the  olden  time  standi  in  a  district 
rife  with  biatoncal  mementos  and  cisasic  asBocia- 
Uons;  but  celebrated  as  is  the  spot,  it  derives  its 
highest — althoagh  a  melancholy — interest,  from  its 
being  the  last  earthly  resting-place  of  the  iUnstrioos 
Sir  Wai.t««  Scott. 

Drybnrgh  is  sitnated  in  Berwickshire,  about  fonr 
miles  from  Melrose,  in  the  most  delightful  and  pic- 
turesque part  of  a  sylvan  vale.  It  rises  on  the  north 
baalc  of  ibe  Tweed,  which  here  makes  a  bold  sweep, 
aad  ia  backed  by  hills  covered  with  hanging  woods 
of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  When  viewed  from 
Om  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  "  dark  Abbaie," 
Mandiog  amidst  the  gloom  of  wood,  on  a  verdant 
level,  above  the  high  banks  of  earth  which  confine 
Ihc  course  of  the  rapid  stream,  sweeping  around  it, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage  ;  and,  whether  we  contem- 
^)hte  the  time-wom  ruin,  the  harmony  of  nature,  or 
_  the  remembrance  of  "  the  years  that  are  past,"  the 
landscape  is  one  of  singular  interest  and  beauty. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  name  of  Dry- 
Sorgh  is  derived  from  the  Celtic,  Darach-Bmaehe, 
"the  bank  of  the  sacred  grove  of  oaks,  or  the  settle- 
.^^  ttent  of  the  Dmids;"  some  vestiges  of  Pagan  worship, 
(among  which  was  an  iastrument  used  for  slaugh- 
teifitff  the  sacrificial  victims,)  have  been  found  on  the 
B«aa-HiU,  an  eminence  in  its  vicinity,  and  seem  to 

Vot.X. 


strengthen  this  conjecture.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  a  monastery  is  said  to  have  bun  founded 
here  by  St.  Modan,  one  of  the  first  preachers  of 
Christiaoity  in  Scotland.  St.  Modan  was  abbot  in 
522,  bat  it  is  supposed,  that  after  his  death  the  com 
munity  was  transferred  to  Melrose*,  since  no  subse- 
quent mention  is  made  of  the  Abbey  till  about  the 
year  11  SO,  when  the  present  structure  was  founded 
by  Hugh  de  Morville,  Constable  of  Scotland,  and  Lord 
of  Lauderdale,  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

According  to  the  "  Chronicle  of  Melros,"  Beatrix 
de  Beauchamp,  wife  of  the  above,  obtained  a  charter 
of  confirmation  from  David  the  First,  who  assumes 
in  the  deed  the  designation  of  founder,  and  to  this 
charter  Hugh  de  Morville  is  a  witness  ;  but  it  snfli- 
ciently  appears  that  this  Abbey,  on  its  new  foundation, 
owed  its'  establishment  to  these  illustrious  subjects, 
and  was  afterwards  taken  under  the  protection  of 
King  David,  who  was  a  most  munificent  patron  of 
the  Scottish  monastic  edifices.  The  cemetery  was 
consecrated  on  St,  Martin's  day,  1150,  but  the  com- 
munity did  not  come  to  reside  here  until  the  13th  ot 
December,  1152.     The  monks  were  of  the  Premon- 

"  Mr.  MonoD.n 
It  "  WBi  probibly  detlroytd  by  the  fere 

Id»,  '  Ihe flame-bearer,' wJio  Jsnded  on  iL , 

and,  after  rabduiDK  North umberlaDd,  added  tha  part  oF  ScoUaad  JO 
hii  dmniiiioDi,  by  bii  Ticlorr  otct  Ihe  Scolo-Bntinn,  at  Csitasslli. 
312 


'i  o/Tnfatdalf.obHTvct,  that 

, ,,.  -, .ocioui  Saion  invader",  aodtr 

le-bearer,'  wlio  landed  an  the  coail  of  Yorkthin 
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stratensian  order,  ftnd  were  brought  from  Aluwick. 
In  1322,  the  Abbey  was  subject  to  a  heavy  calamity, 
a  considerable  portion  being  burnt  and  destroyed  by 
the  soldiers  under  Edward  the  Second,  in  revenge 
for  certain  insults  offered  them  by  the  monks,  who 
imprudently  rang  the  church  bells  on  their  departure. 
Kiog  Robert  Bruce  contributed  largely  to  its  ie8to-> 
ration,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  either  in  its  original  style  or  mi^ificence. 
In  1545,  Dry  burgh  Abbey  was  again  plundered  and 
burnt  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

At  the  dissolution  in  1587,  (at  which  period  the 
lands  and  revenues  were  annexed  to  the  Crown),  it 
was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  and  peerage, 
by  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  vrho  granted  the 
Abbey  and  its  demesnes  to  Henry  Erskine,  created 
Lord  Cardross,  the  second  son  of  John,  Earl  of 
Mar,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  Esme  Stewart,  Duke  of  Lennox,  the 
direct  ancestor  of  David  Stewart  Erskine,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  elder  brother  of  Thomas  Lord  Erskine, 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  uncle  to  the  present  proprietor. 
Sir  David  Erskine. 

In  beholding  the  ruins  in  their  present  state,  the 
usurpation  of  nature  over  the  works  of  man  is  every- 
where apparent.  The  structure  is,  indeed,  completely 
overgrown  with  foliage  (  evergreens  may  be  seen 
flourishing  amidst  the  solemn  desolation  of  a  roofless 
apartment  $  in  others,  the  walls  are  clothed  with  ivy 
to  their  summits  1  and  on  the  top  of  some  of  the 
arches,  trees  of  considerable  growth  have  sprung  up, 
which  add  to  the  adornment  of  the  venerable  edifice. 
Tl^e  age  of  these  trees  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  anti* 
quity  of  its  destruction.  The  original  design  of  the 
Abbey  was  cruciform,  divided  in  the  breadth  into 
three  parts,  by  two  colonnaded  arcades  ]  the  transepts 
and  choir  have  all  been  short ;  a  part  of  the  north 
transept  which  is  still  standing,  is  called  St.  Mary's 
aisle,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early  English 
Gothic  architecture.  The  iine  Norman  arch,  origi- 
nally the  western  doorway,  shown  in  our  view,  is 
enriched  with  ornaments  in  general  use  at  the  period 
the  Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded ;  the  sculp- 
ture is  chaste,  and  unaffected  by  time,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  the  roost  striking  feature  of 
the  remains.  The  monastery  is  in  a  state  of  utter 
ruin  and  decay;  and  nothing  is  entire  but  the 
chapter*hoase,  St.  Modan*s  chapel,  and  the  adjoining 
passages.  The  ohapter-house  is  forty-seven  feet  long, 
twenty-three  broad,  and  twenty  in  height ;  at  the 
east  end  there  are  five  early  English  pointed  win- 
•dows;  the  western  extremity  contains  a  circular- 
headed  centre  window,  with  a  smaller  one  on  either 
side.  The  hall  is  adorned  with  a  row  of  intersected 
arches.  Mr.  George  Smith,  architect,  states  in  his 
valuable  and  interesting  description  of  the  Abbey : — 

From  a  minute  inspection  of  the  ruins,  we  are  led  to  believe 
chat  there  are  portions  of  the  work  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
The  aroh  was  the  distinotive  feature  of  all  structures  of  the 
middle  ages;  and  among  these  ruins  we  observed  no  fewer 
than  four  distinct  styles  of  arches ;  namely,  the  massive 
Roman  arch  with  its  square  sides;  the  imposing  deen 
splayed  Saxon  ;  the  pillared  and  intersected  Nopnan ;  and 
last,  the  early  Englisn  pointed  arch.  These  differ  not  only 
in  design,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and  in  the 
execution.  The  chapter-house  and  abbot's  parlour,  with 
the  contiguous  domestic  dwellings  of  the  monks,  we  con- 
sider of  much  gireater  antiquity  than  the  church. 

The  stone  of  which  the  structure  is  built,  is  a 
''hard  pinkish-coloured"  sandstone,  which  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  A  fine  tree  that  still 
flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  planted  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

The  If^te  Earl  of  Puchan  ponstructed  a  wire  sus- 


pension-bridge over  the  Tweed,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Abbey,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  of 
a  light  and  elegant  appearance.  His  lordship,  also, 
erected  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  hero  Wallace,  which  was  placed 
on  its  pedestal  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1814,  the 
anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Stirling  Bridge,  in 
1297,  and  occupies  so  lofty  a  situation,  that  it  is 
visible  even  from  Berwick,  a  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  miles.  The  statue  is  seventy  feet  high,  and 
formed  of  red  sandstone,  painted  white. 

The  late  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  nobleman  of  eccentric 
habits,  felt  ar  peculiar  interest  in  the  ruins  of  Dry- 
burgh.  He  fitted  up  one  of  the  dilapidated  apart- 
ments of  the  Abbey,  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the 
original,  which  he  called  his  sanctissimtim,  and  to 
which  he  frequently  resorted.  In  1S19,  we  are  told 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  that  this  nobleman  waited 
upon  Lady  Scott,  when  Sir  Walter  was  afflicted  with 
a  dangerous  illness,  "  to  intercede  with  her  husband . 
to  do  him  the  honour  of  being  buried  in  Dryburgh." 
"  The  place,"  said  the  Earl,  "  is  very  beautiful,— just 
such  a  place  as  the  Poet  loves  ;'*  his  lordship,  how- 
ever, became  a  tenant  of  the  ancient  cemetery  before 
the  lamented  poet.  The  last  resting-place  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  a  small  spot  of  ground  in  an  area 
formed  by  four  pillars,  in  one  of  the  ruined  aisles, 
which  belonged  to  his  family.  His  uncle,  Robert 
Scott,  and  his  lady,  are,  however,  the  only  members 
of  the  family  who  lie  interred  there.  From  the 
limited  dimensions  of  the  place,  the  body  of  the 
author  of  Waverly,  has  been  placed  in  a  direction 
north  and  south,  instead  of  the  usual  fashion ;  and 
thus,  in  death  at  least,  he  has  resembled  the  Came- 
ronians,  of  whose  character  he  was  supposed  to  have 
given  such  an  unfavourable  picture  in  one  of  his 
tales.     Peace  be  to  his  ashes  ! 

In  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  there  is  a 
singular  narrative  of  an  unfortunate  female,  who 
inhabited  a  vault  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey, 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years  ago.  She  was 
popularly  called  the  Nun  of  Dryburgh,  and  from  an 
account  she  gave  of  a  spirit  who  used  to  arrange  her 
habitation  at  night,  whilst  she  wandered  forth  to 
solicit  the  charity  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  it  was 
believed  that  the  vault  was  haunted ;  and  to  this  day 
it  is  regarded  with  superstitious  dread  by  the  pea- 
santry. During  the  day-time  she  immured  herself 
in  the  vault,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
assign  a  reason  why  she  adopted  so  remarkisible  a 
course  of  life.  Sir  Walter  Scott^  however,  who 
relates  the  anecdote,  says, — 

It  is  believed  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  vow,  that  during 
the  absence  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  attached,  she 
would  never  look  upon  the  sun.  Her  lover  never  returned. 
He  fell  daring  the  civil  war  of  1 745-6,  and  she  never  more 
beheld  the  lignt  of  day. 

In  ooncluding  our  account  of  Dryburgh,  we  should 
not  omit  to  enumerate  some  of  the  "  ancient  ruins,** 
and  storied  sites,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
enchanting  spot  The  stately  Melrose,  whose  "  broken 
arches,*'  and  "  foliaged  tracery,"  have  been  so  exqui- 
sitely portrayed  by  the  Poet's  magic  pencil, — the 
magnificent  ruins  of  Jedburgh  and  Kelso, — Sroail- 
holm  Castle,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter's  childhood, — 
Abbotsford,  where  he  closed  his  illustrious  career,-— 
the  Vale  of  Glendearg,  with  its  scenes  of  "  faery," — 
and  the  Eildon  Hilb,  ifrom  whose  three-forked  sum« 
mits,  we  are  told  by  Scott,  that  "  you  may  see  the 
scenes  of  forty<rtwo  songs,  and  ballads,  and  battles, 
all  of  old  renown,"' — are  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
days*  excursion,  and  ail  derive  their  highest  interest 
from  their  association  with  the  author  of  Waverley. 
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GAMBLING  IN  FRANCE. 

I  HAD  the  curiogity  to  look  into  a  gambling-house  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  Paris,  in  order  to  enable  me  to 
describe  the  scenes  going  on;  and  all  of  these  "  hells/* 
it  should  be  observed,  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government.  No  ceremony  was  necessary,  save  that 
of  undergoing  the  scrutinizing  glances  of  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  who  were  exercising  their  calling, 
seated  round  a  table,  whirling  a  ball  in  a  kind  of 
hollow  dish,  and  cutting  cards.  They  evidently  ex- 
pected that  I  would  olTer  to  join  them ;  but  knowing 
the  excellent  proverb  in  their  own  language,  which 
says, — "  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  que  coute,"  I 
took  no  notice  of  their  significant  looks,  but  con- 
tinued a  spectator  of  the  scene,  without  the  slightest 
intention  or  desire  to  take  part  in  it.  Every  stranger 
who  was  not  content,  like  myself,  to  be  a  mere  looker- 
on  ;  but  who,  instigated  Dy  the  sight  of  their  tempting 
gold,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  was  sure,  I  particu- 
larly remarked,  to  be  for  a  short  time  a  winner. 
After  that,  the  tide,  very  unaccountably  of  course, 
turns  against  him.  He  continues  to  lose  faster  than 
he  won,  and  yet  continues  to  play  on  in  fretful  despe- 
ration, so  long  as  his  cash  holds  out.  At  length  he 
finds  his  plus  converted  into  minus,  after  which  he 
either  decamps  completely  fleeced  for  that  time,  or 
remains  to  witness  the  defeat  of  others. 

Most  unquestionably  it  is  most  iniquitous  in  any 
government  to  countenance  such  a  vile  and  unprin- 
cipled traflic,  alas !  the  source  of  so  much  real  private 
misery  and  wretchedness,  and  of  such  widely-spread- 
ing demoralisation;  yet  one  feels  quite  as  much  con- 
tempt as  pity  for  the  besotted  dupes  of  such  bare- 
faced villainy.  After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
subject,  and  those  exposures  made  in  regard  to  the 
system  itself,  every  man  of  common  sense  must 
surely  have  his  eyes  open  to  the  consequences ;  no 
one,  therefore,  who  is  not  an  unprincipled  knave,  or 
a  consummate  fool,  wotdd  sit  down  to  a  gambling- 
table.  Aye,  but  say  they  who  apologize  for  vice,  the 
pursuit  is  so  alluring  and  fascinating,  that  the  victim 
is  entrapped  before  he  is  aware  of  it.  Now  this  is 
only  an  additional  reason  for  eschewing  it  altogether, 
with  the  determination  of  not  suffering  even  a  little 
curiosity  to  induce  us  to  make  a  single  experiment. 
The  man  who  considers  whether  he  shall  try  his  luck 
at  the  gambling- table,  is  lost  inevitably.  If  not 
ruined  in  purse,  why  they  become  sharpers  by  pro- 
fession, monsters  hardened  in  iniquity,  bankrupts  in 
character,  abandoned  in  principle,  the  most  corrupt 
of  the  corrupt,  of  the  abject  the  most  abject  j  in  fact, 
it  requires  the  heart  of  a  demon  to  witness  the  hor- 
rible scenes  that  occur  in  these  dens  or  sinks  of  vice. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  mean-attired  wretch,  who^ 
like  others,  was  at  first  successful,  but,  afterwards, 
losing  his  gains,  became  so  exasperated,  that  he  threw 
down  Double  Napoleons  to  a  great  amount  j  these 
just  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest,  on  which  was  seized 
with  a  perfect  agony  of  despair  j  he  stamped  his  feet, 
tore  his  hair,  clenched  his  hands,  groaned,  and  the 
horrors  he  thus  acted  were  rendered  more  thrilling 
by  the  fiend-like  imperturbability  of  the  human 
monsters  who  had  plundered  him.  Their  counte- 
nances exhibited  not  the  slightest  emotion;  it  was 
their  vocation,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  appeared 
most  perfectly  fitted  for  it.  After  witnessing  such  a 
display,  no  one,  I  think,  who  was  not  actually  a  can- 
didate for  Bedlam,  would  suffer  himself  to  take  the 
chance  of  being  reduced  to  a  similar  condition.  In 
such  cases,  remonstrances  are  absolutely  worse  than 
vain,  nor  docs  the  victim  attempt  it  j  the  only  intel- 
ligible remark  he  suffers  to  escape  him  is, — "  Demain 
la  Morgaej'*  indeed,  fhe  frequenten  xk  gambling- 


houses  form  no  small  proportion  of  those  nmnerong 
wretches  who  destroy  themselves  in  Paris.  If  there 
be  a  touch  still  wanting  to  this  deplorable  picture 
of  human  folly  and  depravity  combined,  it  is  the 
truly  horrible  reflection  that  such  persons  are  sanc- 
tioned and  patronized  by  the  Government.  Matt 
than  Vespasian  sordidness  must  be  theirs,  who  basely 
condescend  to  derive  a  profit  from  them,  by  legalizing 
the  wholesale  iniquity  and  vice.  Some  will  be  dis- 
posed to  think,  that,  unless  it  were  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  put  down  gambling  altogether, 
which  is  of  course  impossible,  it  may  as  well  turn  to 
its  own  advantage  the  evil  it  cannot  suppress. 
Miserable,  detestable  policy !  If  laws  cannot  entirely 
remove  the  evil,  they  may  do  much  towards  checking 
it,  at  least  they  ought  to  attempt  it.  A  government 
cannot  prevent  a  plague  or  epidemic,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  wherefore  it  should  import  infection,  or  aid 
the  progress  of  contagion.  Were  there  not  one 
gumbling-house,  or  one  victim  to  gambling,  the  less, 
on  that  account,  still  a  government  should  reject  with 
scorn,  even  the  idea  of  being  accessary,  however 
remotely,  to  such  villany. 

Connected  with  gambling  is  Suicide;  and  most 
awful  is  the  catalogue  of  those  who,  in  the  course  of 
each  year,  destroy  themselves,  as  the  sole  remedy  for 
that  misery  in  which  they  have  involved  themselves, 
thereby  literally  exemplifying  the  text,  "  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death."  Utterly  devoid  of  every  kind  of 
religious  feeling,  unchecked  by  the  slightest  moral 
restraint^  detesting  the  world  that  renounces  them, 
and  utterly  abhorring  themselves,  already  feeling  all 
the  pangs  of  hell  itself  in  their  bosoms,  what  wonder 
is  it,  I  would  ask,  if,  in  their  desperation,  they  give 
themselves  up  to  utter  perdition,  defy  that  great 
Almighty  Being  who  made  them,  and,  rushing  head- 
long on  their  final  destruction,  take  the  fatal  "  leap 
in  the  dark?"  Truly  may  these  most  unhappy  men 
be  said  to  "  Curse  God  and  die !" 

[From  Willi Au  Rae  Wilson's  Route  through  Frarice,} 


REFLECTIONS    ON    QUITTING   A   CONVENT. 

As  I  mounted  my  horse  to  quit  the  convent,  the  last  beams 
of  tho  sun  were  setting,  and  the  forest-trees  cast  their 
lengthened  shadows  along  the  ground.  A  cross,  the  em 
blem  of  peace,  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  before  the  door. 
The  beauty  and  seclusion  of  tho  spot  appeared  to  have 
marked  it  out  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of 
tranquil  happiness;  but  the  misjudging  piety  of  man  had 
robbed  him  of  those  temperate  pleasures  which  nature  had 
so  lavishly  prepared  for  his  gratification.  The  oak  and 
fern  reminded  me  of  the  deep  glades  of  England,  and  the 
mi^jestic  cypress  of  Portugal,  with  its  ^waving  branches, 
impressed  the  scene  with  a  character  of  Oriental  grace  * 
yet,  even  on  such  a  calm  and  heavenly  evening,  the  monks 
were  not  allowed  to  walk  beneath  the  shade  of  their  forest- 
trees  :  so  active  and  ingenious  were  the  founders  of  this 
convent  in  devising  meihods  to  heighten  the  privations  of 
its  inmates,  as  if  tho  common  course  of  human  passions 
and  anxieties  did  not  render  the  cup  which  all  must  drink 
sufliciently  bitter,  without  perverting  the  plainest  dictates 
of  common  sense  to  render  it  still  more  unpalatable. 
[Portugal  and  Gallicia,  by  an  English  Noblem&o.] 


Youth  beholds  happiness  gleaming  in  the  prospect.  Age 
looks  back  on  the  happiness  of  youth;  and,  instead  of 
hopes,  seeks  its  enjoyment  in  the  recollections  of  hopes.—- 

COLERIDGK 

Therb  18  an  active  principle  in  the  human  soul,  that  will 
ever  be  exerting  its  faculties  to  the  utmost  stretch,  in 
whatever  employment,  by  the  accidents  of  time  and  plte% 
the  general  plan  of  education,  or  the  customs  and  maniMC^ 
of  the  age  and  country « it  mvj  \A.\f^!«iv  \ft  ^5A.>^w^  •^ 
gaged. — ^LkCTSftToi^*,  y^^— -"^ 
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OXALIC  ACID. 
Tbs  name  of  this  acid  is  derived  from  a  plant,  in 
scientific  language  called  Oxalis  acetosella.  Its  com- 
mon name  is  wood-sorrel.  From  the  juice  of  this 
plant  oxalic  acid  may  he  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities,  as  it  may  also  from  that  of  the  Rumex 
acetosa,  or  common  sorrel,  and  the  several  varieties  of 
rhubarb. 

Oxalic  acid  was  discovered  about  sixty  years  ago 
by  ScHEELS,  a  celebrated  Prussian  chemist.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  exists  in  a  much  greater 
number  of  plants  than  is  generally  suspected. 

It  having  been  remarked  that  the  shoes  of  persons 
who  had  been  walking  in  a  field  of  chick-peas*  were 
curiously  corroded,  it  occurred  to  a  French  chemist 
that  this  effect  must  have  been  produced  by  some 
property  possessed  by  the  plant.  On  cutting  off 
some  of  the  fine  hairs  of  the  chick-pea,  they  were 
found  to  yield  an  acid  liquor,  which,  on  further  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure 
oxalic  acid.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  the 
acid  is  found  pure.  In  the  plants  we  have  men- 
tioned, as  furnishing  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
it  almost  always  occurs  in  combination  either  with 
potash  or  lime. 

Compounds  formed  of  oxalic  acid  and  other  sub- 
stances are  denominated  oxalates.  Hence  the  union 
of  the  acid  with  potash  constitutes  oxalate  of  jtoiash, 
with  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  so  on  with  many 
others. 

It  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  several  kinds  of 
lichen  f,  a  species  of  plants  which  are  generally, 
although  improperly,  called  mosses,  contain  nearly 
half  their  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime.  These  plants, 
we  are  informed,  thrive  in  barren  places,  and  even 
on  rocks,  where  no  other  vegetable  could  exist  for 
a  single  day;  their  peculiar  constitution  admirably 
adapting  them  for  preparing  the  way  for  a  higher 
order  of  vegetable  life. 

By  this  simple  fact  we  are  forcibly  reminded  that 
all  the  operations  of  Divine  Providence  are  the  result 
of  design;  exhibiting,  in  their  minutest  particulars, 
special  thought  and  foresight.  To  an  unreflecting 
observer,  the  humble  lichen  just  mentioned  may 
appear  so  insignificant,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
name  of  a  plant.  Let  him  not  thence  infer  a  waste, 
or  a  misapplication,  of  creative  power.  The  Most 
High  has  formed  nothing  in  vain.  In  the  economy 
of  nature  an  important  office  has  been  assigned  to 
the  lichen,  and  for  its  due  performance  it  is  endowed 
with  functions  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  the 
most  fragrant  flower,  the  most  beautiful  shrub,  or 
the  most  stately  tree.  In  common  with  other  vege- 
table productions,  the  lidien  possesses,  what  may 
with  propriety  be  termed,  a  power  of  selecting  those 
particles  of  matter  which  are  best  fitted  for  its  growth 
and  maturity.  Man,  with  all  his  justly- valued  stores 
of  knowledge,  would  labour  in  vain,  were  he  to 
attempt  to  make  oxalate  of  lime  out  of  the  materials 
the  lichen  has  to  work  with.  That  httle  plant  "  toils 
not,  neither  does  it  spin,"  but  it  manifests  capabilities 
for  appropriating  from  the  rock,  or  other  surfece  to 
which  it  adheres,  from  the  moisture  with  which  it 
is  occasionally  refreshed,  and  from  the  atmosphere 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  just  what  is  necessary 
for  its  nourishment,  whilst  that  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency is  uniformly  rejected.  At  length  it  falls  into 
decay,  and  in  its  place  springs  up  a  distinct  order  of 

♦  The  chick-i>ea  it  a  native  of  Spain.  It  u  smaller  than  the 
Qoniinon  pea. 

t  Ltcheat  appear  in  the  form  of  thin  flat  crusts,  covenng  rocks 
asd  the  bark  of  trees,  or  m  fofiaceous  expansions,  or  branched  like 
a  shrub  in  miniature.  Some  of  them  resemble  'elly,  whilst  otheiB 
consist  only  of  a  powdery  substance* 


plants.  These  owe  their  existence,  on  the  particular 
spot  they  occupy,  to  the  ruins  deposited  there  by 
their  predecessors.  Hence  we  learn,  that  whilst  *•  we 
often  overlook  what  is  petty,  nothing,  however  small, 
is  deemed  worthless,  or  is  disregard^  by  Him  whom 
no  name  or  language  can  sufficiently  describe,  whose 
power  is  omnipotence,  whose  presence  is  universal, 
whose  knowledge  is  omniscience,  whose  creations 
extend  and  constitute  space,  and  whose  existence  k 
eternity." 

Oxalic  acid  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  lump-sugar 
in  aqua-fortis  (nitric  acid),  a  circumstance  which  has 
caused  it  to  be  sometimes  called  acid  of  sugar.  By 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  many  other  substances 
besides  sugar  are  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  Of 
these  we  may  here  mention  starch,  gum,  most  of  the 
v^etable  acids,  several  varieties  of  fruit,  wo(A,  hair, 
silk,  and  the  whites  of  ^gs. 

To  chemists,  the  composition  of  oxalic  add  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  and  has  engaged  a  very 
lai^e  share  of  their  attention.  We  fear  it  would  not 
be  so  to  our  general  readers,  for  whose  sake  we  pur* 
posely  abstain  from  employing  a  greater  number  of 
chemical,  and  other  scientific  terms,  than  are  r^lly 
necessary. 

Those  who  have  read  an  account  of  oil  of  iritrioi 
(sulphuric  acid)  t,  will  probably  remember  tYuLt^amygem 
is  there  mentioned  as  imparting  to  sulphur  its  acid 
properties.  In  the  instance  before  us  we  are  eqiiaUy 
indebted  to  its  agency.  Oxygen  is  the  acidifying 
principle  in  oxalic  acid,  which  contains  it  combmod 
in  certain  proportions  with  carbon  (the  chemics^ 
name  for  charcoal).  The  acid  crystaUixes  in  slender 
four  and  six-sided  prisms,  which,  when  quite  pur^ 
are  perfectly  white  and  very  brilliant. 

At  a  temperature  of  50^,  pure  oxalic  acid  require 
about  fifteen  times  its  own  weight  of  water  to  dissoU.e 
it;  at  57*,  nine  times  its  wei^t  is  sufficient  $  tbe 
solubility  rapidly  increasing  with  the  increase  of  tera^^ 
perature.  As  the  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  f requeutly 
contains  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  the  presence 
of  the  latter  so  greatly  facilitates  the  solvent  proper- 
ties of  water,  that  at  60*  it  often  happens  that  oxalic 
acid  may  be  dissolved  in  twice  or  three  times  its 
weight  of  that  fluid. 

Oxalic  acid,  as  may  be  justly  inferred  from  its 
name,  is  sour.  Its  acid  properties  are  so  intense,  that 
if  one  grain  be  dissolved  in  3600  grains  of  water, 
there  will  be  sufficient  acidity  to  be  percepttblo  to  tlbs 
taste ;  and  Professor  Brande  informs  us,  that  in 
200,000  (two  hundred  thousand)  times  its  weight  of 
water,  the  acid  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  very 
simple  test. 

Tlie  uses  of  oxalic  acid  are  not  very  nmneroms* 
In  the  arts,  it  is  chiefly  employed  by  calico-printers, 
and  by  straw  and  Leghorn  bonnet-makers<  In 
domestic  economy,  it  is  used  for  deaning  bool>tops. 
This  circumstance,  viewed  in  connexion  with  tiie 
carelessness  with  which  medicines  are  sometimes 
vended  and  taken,  and  the  resemblance  which  tbe 
crystals  of  the  acid  bear  externally  to  those  of  Epsom 
salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  has  6ccasioned  maoy 
fatal  instances  of  poisoning.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  these  accidents  occur  less  fre- 
quently than  formerly. 

Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  detect  an  error  of 
the  kind  to  which  we  have  alluded, — ^by  simply  to^ng 
the  crystals,  or,  if  they  have  been  dissolved,  the 
solution.  By  doing  this,  even  should  it  happen  to 
be  oxalic  acid,  no  mischief  can  possibly  ensue;  and 
as  that  is  intensely  sour,  it  cannot  for  a  momept 
be  mistaken  for  Epsom  salt,  the  flavour  of  w^ifjb, 

X  See  Saturday  Magesine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  1S9. 
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dAuw^  not 'pwitA^Y  salt  or  bitter,  yet  partakes  ia 
an  eminent  degree  of  both.  Moreover^  if  the  crystals 
of  tiie  two  Kubstances  be  closely  examined^  it  will 
lie  §wmA  that  thi^y  are  not  exactly  alike,  and  the 
csencase  even  of  ordinary  caution,  first,  by  observing, 
and  next  by  tastings  will  enable  most  persons  to  dis- 
tiogiinh.  the  one  from  the  other. 

Several  acids  which  are  termed  poisons,  destroy 
life,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  solely  by  their 
violent  action  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  come 
ia  contact.  It  jseems,  however,  that  oxalic  acid  is 
literally  a  very  active  poison ;  instances  having  oc* 
curred  in  which  it  has  proved  fatal  when  dilated  with 
kunge  qnantities  of  water,  and  used  as  an  acidulated 
drink.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  crystals,  it  is 
believed,  is  sufficient  to  produce  death. 

It  ia  imperative  on  those  who  have  occasion  for 
this  dangerous  material,  not  only  to  put  it  in  a  place 
of  security,  but  they  ought  never  to  keep  it  with 
medicmes  of  any  kind.  In  addition  to  this,  let  us 
Impress  on  them  that  no  circumstances  can  ever 
JQBtify  them  in  permitting  it  to  be  purchased  by 

ohildren*^ 

When>  fay  accident  or  design,  oxalic  acid  has  been 
taken  or  administered,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
gftat  pain,  with  a  burning  sensation  at  the  stomach, 
accompanied  by  violent  retchings,  prompt  measures 
are  demanded.  There  may  not  always  be  a  choice 
of  antidotes  at  hand,  but  we  will  enumerate  several, 
any  one  of  which,  if  judiciously  and  instantly  applied, 
night  be  the  means  of  preserving  life.  Chalk, 
whiting,  or  magnesia,  mixed  either  with  warm  or 
cold  water,  are  the  b^t  antidotes  with  which  we  are 
neqaainted.  In  the  absence  of  all  these,  which  is 
not  very  likely,  soda,  lime,  or  even  soap  and  water, 
may  be  substituted.  The  object  must  be,  not  only 
to  dislodge  the  poison  from  the  stomach,  but  to 
arrest  its  influence  on  the  system  generally,  and  this 
will  be  effected  by  the  means  we  have  indicated,  as 
oxalic  acki  forms  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  salts 
which  are  not  poisonous.  In  such  a  case^  however. 
It  ia  soarcely  necessary  to  remaik  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  procuring  medical  assistance.    ^     R.  R. 


WOODY  FIBRE, 

AS   AN   ARTICLE   OF   FOOD. 

A  MOBf  important  article  of  vegetable  food,  however 
unpromising  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  Lionin, 
or  WoaDT  Fibre.  It  ia  true,  that  wood,  or  saw- 
dust>  does  not  sound  palatable;  but  when  we  con- 
sider it,  spun,  as  it  were,  into  those  delicate  tissues 
of  cells  and  tubes  which  form  the  receptacles  of  the 
pirip  and  juices  of  our  most  delicious  fruits,  some- 
times yielding  an  agreeable  and  crisp  resistance,  as 
in  ^e  apple;  and  at  others,  melting  down  in  a  more 
attennated  form,  as  in  the  beurrd  pear  and  the  peach ; 
-«raB  forming  tiie  more  substantial  skeleton,  as  it 
were,  of  our  eatable  vegetables,  as  in  the  lettuce, 
cabbage,  French  bean,  and  others ;  we  at  once  sec 
its  claims  to  a  place  among  esculent,  and  even  nutri- 
tive principles. 

The  accumulation  of  the  elements  of  which  woody 
fibre  is  composed,  by  the  organic  powers  of  the 
vegetable  world,  is  something  very  surprising :  the 
dry  timber  of  an  average-sized  oak  weighs,  for  in- 
aCanee,  about  sixty  tonp-y  its  durability,  and  its  den- 
sity In  some  kinds  of  timber,  is  also  wonderful ;  so 
are  its  uses  and  applications  in  the  varied  forms  into 
which  it  Is  elaboiated  by  the  hand  of  Nature;  as  in 
Ihesap,  llaxy  cotton,  Ike.,  and  the  'different  fabrics  into 
whidi  it  is  manufactured,  such  as  canvass,  linen. 


calico,  paper,  and  so  forth;  giving  ns  cables,  ropes, 
thread,  &c. 

To  the  chemist  all  these  things  appear  still  more 
remarkable,  when  he  finds  that  the  woody  fibre,  or 
ligneous  part  of  vegetables,  is  analogous  in  com- 
postion  to  the  neutral  products,  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar;  and  that  they  are  in  fact  mutually  con- 
vertible; for  woody  fibre  is  a  hydrate  of  carbon, 
regarded  in  reference  to  its  atomic  constitution ;  so 
that,  assuming,  as  just  stated,  that  the  woody  fibre  of 
a  moderate- sized  oak  weighs  sixty  tons,  we  have  here 
a  consolidation  of  thirty  tons  of  charcoal  or  carbon, 
and  thirty  tons  of  water. 

When  woody  fibre  comes  before  us  as  an  article  ot 
diet,  it  has  other  curious  and  important  bearings.  If 
any  form  of  llgnin,  such  as  saw -dust  (cleansed  from 
all  foreign  bodies,  such  as  resin,  extractive  matter, 
&c.),  rags,  or  paper,  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  taking  care  that  the  action  of  the  acid 
does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  charring,  and  if  the  acid 
be  afterwards  abstracted  by  adding  to  the  mixture 
an  alkali,  or  some  powdered  chalk,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  wood  has  been  changed  into  a  species  of  oum. 
if  we  now  boil  this  gum  for  some  hours  in  acidulated 
water,  (imitating  the  process  for  the  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar,)  it  gradually  becomes  converted 
into  sugar,  hay,  straw,  leaves,  shavings,  in  short, 
any  form  of  ligneous  fibre,  may  be  similarly  converted ; 
and  although  we  do  this  but  clumsily  and  inconve- 
niently in  our  laboratories,  being,  as  we  are,  but 
Nature's  journeymen.  Nature  herself  carries  on  these 
transmutations  with  the  most  wonderful  results,  s^ 
we  see  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  where  the  hard 
woody  texture  gradually  softens  down  into  sweet  and 
luscious  pulp,  as  in  the  ripening  of  the  pear,  the 
grape,  the  strawberry,  and,  in  shorty  almost  all 
fruits. 

Lastly,  let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  heat  on  wood. 
If  we  burn  wood  in  the  open  air,  it  undergoes  appa- 
rent, but  far  from  real,  destruction,  as  we  have  already 
remarked:  burned  with  imperfect  access  of  air,  its 
most  volatile  and  combustible  parts  go  off,  and  its 
charcoal,  or  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it,  remains : 
if  distilled,  instead  of  burned,  tar,  oil,  water,  and 
vinegar,  are  produced;  but  if  pure  woody  fibre,  such 
as  beech  8aw-du«st,  from  which  all  soluble  matters 
have  been  carefully  washed  out,  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  then  cautiously  roasted  or  baked,  it 
acquires  characters  not  unUke  those  of  com-ilour, 
and  when  duly  mixed  with  yeast,  or  leaven,  it  fig- 
ments, and  makes  an  uniform  spongy  bread,  much 
more  palatable  than  that  usually  eaten  by  the  pea- 
santry of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  infinitely  pne- 
ferable  to  that  which  is  made  in  iUmes  of  scarcity 
from  bran  and  the  husks  of  com. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Woonv 
Fibre,  considered  merely  in  reference  to  its  chemical 
properties;  and  should  a  subject  be  at  any  time 
required  for  an  essay  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  a 
more  prolific  or  apposite  one  could  scarcely  be 
selected. 

[Abndged  from  the  Magazuu  of  Papular  Seuna.'] 


As  the  baimony  and  solidity  of  a  building  can  only  be 
secured  by  a  strict  attention  to  every  part  of  the  structure, 
which  can  then,  and  then  only,  be  considered  as  complete, 
when  nothing  can  be  withdrawn  or  alteced,  withont  a 
striking  injury  to  the  whole;  so  also  in  education,  if  any 
part  whatever  be  either  omitted  or  dtaptaced,  there  will 
always  be  some  defect  or  obliquity  remaining  which  injures 
the  whole  effect. — Bis»or  Oixism 
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POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

VIIL 

SuPSRSTITIONfl   OF   THS    ShETLANDKRS« 

Many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Shetlanders  may  be 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  their  Scandinavian 
forefathers,  and  to  be  parts  of  that  system  which 
prevailed  when  the  heathen  worship  of  Odin,  and 
the  belief  of  Valhalla,  prevailed  over  all  tha  North. 
But  there  are  other  parts  of  these  superstitions  which 
probably  had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  local  situa- 
tion of  the  Shetlanders,  as  a  people  inhabiting  a  wild 
and  solitary  country,  and  exposed  to  all  the  danger 
and  uncertainties  of  a  seafaring  life.  We  accordingly 
find  that  the  sea-monster  called  the  Kraken,  said  to 
appear  like  a  floating  island,  is  still  believed  to  exist) 
and  that  mermen  and  mermaids  are  said  to  be  seen 
upon  the  shores,  and  around  the  remote  and  solitary 
isles.  Seals,  and  some  other  animals,  are  regarded 
as  beings  of  an  intelligent  nature,  who  have  come  up 
from  a  beautiful  and  splendid  world,  far  below  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  j  and  many  curious  stories  are 
current  of  wonderful  adventures  which  certain  indi- 
viduals have  had  with  these  incarnate  spirits. 

Some  of  these  stories  are  exceedingly  amusing,  and 
the  reader  will  find  a  few  such  in  a  work  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  relative  to  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles.  We  cannot,  however,  omit 
noticing  that  the  Shelty,  or  Shetland  pony,  is,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  a  most  important  personage  in  the  system 
of  superstition.  It  is  in  this  shape  that  they  suppose 
that  the  god,  or  spirit,  who  presides  over  the  waters 
makes  himself  visible ;  and  he  is  also  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  seeing  the  ghosts  of  those  who  have 
recently  departed : — 

When  a  medical  gentleman,  (says  Dr.  Hibbert,)  of  the 
last  century,  was  returning  home  from  visiting  a  female, 
whom  be  had  left  at  least  alive,  the  Shelty  on  which  he  rode 
suddenly  began  to  snort  and  gallop;  and,  on  looking  behind 
him,  to  see  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  he  saw  the  spectred 
form  of  the  patient  he  had  visited,  and  soon  afterwards 
heard  of  her  death,  which  occurred  at  the  exact  time  when 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  frighten  the  Shelty  and  his 
rider. 

It  was  usual  with  the  Shetland  sorcerers,  like  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  magicians,  to  use  incantations. 

I  know  a  song,  (said  Odin,)  of  such  virtue,  that,  were  I 
caught  in  a  storm,  I  could  hush  the  winds,  and  render  the 
air  perfectly  calm. 

But  the  warlocks  and  witches  of  Thule  used,  by  the 
same  means,  to  raise  tempests,  the  lay  being  accom- 
panied by  some  simple  process  that  denoted  the  ad- 
vancement made  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
malevolent  object. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  woman  ot  the  parish  of 
Dunrossness,  known  to  have  a  deadly  enmity  against 
a  boat's  crew  that  had  set  off  for  the  Haaf,  took  a 
wooden  basin  called  a  cap,  and  allowed  it  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  a  tub  of  water;  then,  to  avoid  exciting 
suspicion,  went  on  with  her  usual  domestic  labours, 
and,  as  if  to  lighten^  the  burden  of  them,  sang  an 
old  Norse  ditty.  After  a  verse  or  two  had  been  re- 
cited, she  sent  a  child  to  the  tub,  and  bade  him  tell 
her  if  the  cap  was  whummilied.  The  little  messenger 
soon  returned  with  the  news  that  there  was  a  strange 
swell  in  the  water,  which  caused  the  bowl  to  be  sadly 
tossed  about.  The  witch  then  sang  still  more  loudly, 
and,  for  the  third  time,  sent  the  child  to  the  tub  to 
report  the  state  of  the  basin,  who  hastened  back 
with  the  information  that  the  water  was  frightfully 
troubled,  and  that  the  cap  was  whummilled. 

The  enchantress,  on  hearing  the  fatfs  of  the  cap, 
with  an  air  of  malignant  satisfaction,  ceased  her 
song,  and  said,  ''The  turn  is  done!'*    On  the  same 


day*  newa  came  that  a  fishing  jrawl  bad  been  lost  io 
the  Rotist,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  crew  had  been 
drowned. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  some  women  in  the  island 
of  Fetlar,  who,  when  a  boat's  crew  had  perished  in 
the  bay  of  Femzie,  were  detected  sitting  round  a  well, 
muttering  mysterious  words  over  a  wooden  bowl  that 
was  supematurally  agitated. 

The  accompaniment  of  an  incantation  jy  some 
process  indicative  of  the  progress  of  the  magical  pur- 
pose that  is  meditated,  may  be  found  in  many  of  the 
wild  superstitions  of  Scandinavia,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowhig  is  a  specimen.  While  the  Nornies,  or  destimes, 
of  Pagan  times,  were  within  the  recesses  of  a  gloomy 
cave,  dooming,  in  a  wild  song,  the  fate  of  the  warriora 
who  were  to  fall  with  the  Earl  of  Orkney  in  an 
engagement  on  the  Irish  coast,  they  were  employed 
in  a  strange  loom,  where  human  entrails  formed  the 
materials  for  the  warp,  foemen's  heads  for  treadles^ 
and  swords  dipped  in  gore  for  shuttles.  When  the 
incantation  was  ended,  the  women  each  tore  a  portion 
of  the  cloth,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  six  rode 
away  towards  the  north,  and  six  to  the  south. 

There  is  also  in  Scandinavia  an  ancient  rhyme 
called  the  Quern  8<mg,  wherein  two  female  slaves 
of  a  gigantic  form  sing  a  strange  ditty,  while  they 
are  employed  in  labouring  in  a  quern  of  immense 
magnitude,  in  which  they  grind  riches  to  a  sea-king; 
but  beiujg  dissatisfied  with  the  oppression  of  their 
master,  in  making  them  work  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  night,  they  grind  against  the  same  warrior  a 
destructive  army. 

The  ceremony  practised  by  Noma  of  the  Fitful 
Head,  for  restoring  the  heart  of  Minna,  as  described 
in  the  Firaie  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  melting  lead  and 
dropping  it  into  water,  is  still  in  use ;  as  is  also  that 
of  dropping  pieces  of  money  into  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady.  In  the  island  of  Foula,  Dr.  Hibberfs  guide 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  him  the  situation  of  the 
brilliant  carbuncle,  which  throws  out  its  native  light 
even  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  night, — a  su- 
perstitious belief  of  which  the  author  of  the  Pirate 
has  also  made  a  beautiful  application. 

In  some  of  the  northern  islands,  the  Norwegian, 
called  also  the  Norse,  language,  is  still  spoken. 
They  also  retain  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Celts,  as 
described  by  the  oldest  and  best  authors,  but  with  a 
strong  tincture  of  the  feudal  constitution.  Their 
shanaehies,  or  story-tellers,  supply  the  place  of  the 
ancient  bards,  so  famous  in  history,  and  are  the  his- 
torians, or  rather  genealogists,  as  well  as  poets,  of  the 
nation  and  family. 


ON  DIET. 

Dr.  Arnott  gives  the  following  amusing  summaiy 
of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of  the  objects 
upon  which  they  have  been  employed* 

In  its  present  perfect  state,  the  steam-engine  a|peaia  & 
thing  almost  endowed  with  intelligence.  It  regulates  with 
perfect  accuracy  and  uniformity  the  number  of  its  stroke* 
in  a  given  time,  and  counts  and  records  them  moreover,  to 
tell  how  much  work  it  has  done,  as  a  clock  reeoids  the  beats 
of  Its  pendulum ;  it  regulates  the  quantity  of  steam  ad- 
mitted to  work,  the  briskness  of  the  fixe,  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  boiler,  the  supply  of  coals  to  the  fire;  itepeoift 
and  shuts  ito  valves  with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and 
manner;  it  oils  iu  joints;  it  takes  out  any  air  that  may 
accidentally  enter  any  part  that  should  be  vacuous:  and 
when  anythmg  goes  wrong,  which  it  cannot  of  itself  rectify 
It  warns  its  attendants  by  ringing  a  bell ;— yet,  with  al! 
these  talents,  and  even  when  possessing  the  power  of  sl 
hundred  horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  hand  of  a  ohild:'«*4t 
never  tires,  and  wanU  no  sleep;  it  is  not  suhieot  to  tnaladvw 
When  onginally  well  made;  and  only  refuses  to  work,  Vbm 
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worn  out  with  tg6 ;  it  is  equally  actire  in  all  climates,  and 
will  do  work  of  any  kind ; — it  is  a  water- pumper,  a  miner, 
a  sailor,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith,  a  miller, 
&c. ;  and  a  small  engine,  in  the  character  of  a  steam -pony, 
may  be  seen  dragging  after  it  on  a  railroad  a  hundred  tons 
of  merchandise,  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  with  greater 
speed  than  that  of  our  fleetest  coaches.  It  is  the  king  of 
machines,  and  a  permanent  realization  of  the  genii  of 
eastern  fable,  whose  supernatural  powers  were  occasionally 
at  the  command  of  man. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  steam-engine  may 
perform  these  wonders,  and  work  in  any  of  the  capa- 
cities which  have  been  enumerated,  two  things  are 
necessary.  The  engine  must  be  fed;  and  as  its 
parts  become  worn  by  use,  they  must  be  repaired. 
It  roust  be  supplied  with  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or 
other  combustible  matter,  and  water,  which  it  con- 
verts into  power ;  and  when  the  machinery  is  injured, 
what  is  imperfect  must  be  changed  and  replaced. 

The  machinery  of  the  animal  frame  works  under 
the  same  conditions.  In  order  that  it  may  energize, 
it  must  have  food,  and  that  it  may  not  sensibly  be 
deteriorated  by  use,  it  must  undergo  constant  repairs. 
But  there  is  this  difference  in  the  two  cases.  In  the 
animal  frame,  the  source  both  of  its  energies  and  of 
its  structural  restoration  is  one  and  the  same.  Its 
food  furnishes  both.  The  blood,  which  is  formed 
from  our  food,  flowing  to  the  brain,  and  the  muscles, 
and  the  stomach,  not  merely  maintains  their  power, 
hut  in  addition  carries  to  the  same  parts,  and  to  all 
the  rest,  the  materials  of  their  growth  and  renovation. 

The  supply  of  food  to  the  steam-engine,  has  one 
purpose  only  to  effect.  It  is,  again,  administered 
with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and  quantity  j  for 
it  is  meted  out  by  those  who  understand  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  the  machinery,  who  know 
its  wants  exactly,  and  have  no  bias  from  prejudice  or 
inclination  to  supply  them  otherwise  than  with  ri- 
gorous exactness. 

The  food  of  human  beings,  more  complicated  in 
its  objects,  is  meted  out  under  much  less  favourable 
circumstances.  The  party  who  apportions  it,  for  the 
most  part,  does  not  understand  -the  action  or  the 
wants  of  the  machine  which  he  undertakes  to  supply; 
and  what  is  more,  for  a  long  period  is  not  only 
incurious  on  the  subject,  but  often  disposed  to  repel 
any  information  which  may  fall  in  his  way.  His 
motive  for  conveying  aliment  into  his  inside  is  of  a 
totally  different  complexion  to  a  calculated  fore- 
thought of  the  needs  of  his  economy :  his  exclusive 
object  is  to  please  two  senses,  and  to  gratify  two 
appetites ; — perhaps  he  besides  takes  delight  in  the 
whirl  into  which  the  machinery  is  thrown  by  excess, 
that  fills  him  with  giddy  transport,  while  it  endangers 
and  Qodermines  his  existence.  Well,  indeed,  may 
Dr.  Beaumont  lay,  "  In  the  present  state  of  civilized 
society,  with  the  provocatives  of  the  culinary  art, 
and  the  incentives  of  highly- seasoned  food,  brandy, 
and  wines,  the  temptations  to  excess  m  the  indulgence 
of  the  table  are  rather  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by 
poor  humtn  nature." 

Every  one  who  has  reached  the  middle  of  life 
must  have  had  occasion  to  observe  how  much  his 
comfort  and  his  powers  of  exertion  depend  upon  tha 
state  of  bis  stomach,  and  will  have  lost  some  of  his 
original  indifference  to  rales  of  diet.  Such  rules 
must  especially  interest  those,  who  have  the  care  of 
others,— of  children  with  delicate  health, — of  the 
aged,  who  have  ceased  to  e^erl  their  former  care  and 
observation  of  themselves.  And  if  the  principles 
have  already  been  laid  down  by  many  writers,  no  one, 
it  is  probable,  can  attentively  reconsider  this  subject, 
without  seeing  some  of  its  bearings  more  justly  and 
asefolly  than  his  predecessors  have  done. 

[Abpdfsd  from  Mayo's  ?h\lo$efhyof  Zivinf,"^ 


MART  gray's  80NO. 

I  WALKED  by  mysel*  ower  the  sweet  braes  o'  Yarrow, 
When  the  earth  wi'  tko  gowans  o'  July  was  dresti 

But  the  sang  o'  the  bonny  bum  sounded  like  sorrow^ 
Round  ilka  house  cauld  as  a  lost  Simmer's  nest. 

I  looked  through  the  lift  o'  the  blue  smiling  morning, 
But  never  ae  wee  cloud  o'  mist  could  I  geo 

On  its  way  up  to  heaven,  the  cottage  adorning, 
Hanging  wliite  ower  the  green  o'  its  sheltering  tree. 

By  the  outside  I  kenned  that  the  inn  was  foi-sakcn, 
That  nae  tread  o'  footsteps  was  heard  on  the  floor; 

— O  loud  crawed  the  cock  wliaro  was  nane  to  awaken, 
And  the  wild  raven  croaked  on  the  scat  by  the  door. 

Sic  silence — sic  lonosomenoss,  oh,  were  bewildering  I 
1  heard  nae  lass  singing  when  herding  licr  sheep. 

I  met  nae  bright  garlands  o*  wee  rosy  children 
Dancing  on  to  the  school-house  just  wakened  frae  sleep. 

I  passed  by  the  school-house — when  stranppcrs  were  coming, 
Whose  windows  with  glad  faces  seemed  all  alive; 

Ae  moment  I  hearkened,  but  heard  nae  sweet  humming, 
For  a  night  o'  dark  vapour  can  silence  the  hive. 

I  passed  by  the  pool  where  the  lasses  at  daw'ing 

Used  to  bleach  their  white  garments  wi'  daffin  and  din ; 

But  the  foam  in  the  silence  o'  Nature  was  fa'ing, 
And  nae  laughing  rose  loud  through  the  roar  of  the  din. 

I  gaed  into  a  small  town — when  sick  o'  my  roaming — 
Wharo  once  played  the  viol,  the  tabor,  and  flute ; 

•Twas  the  hour  loved  by  Labour,  the  saft  smiling  gloaming, 
Yet  the  green  round  the  Cross-stiine  was  empty  and  mutOt 

To  the  yellow-flowered  meadow,  and  scant'rings  o'  tillage, 
The  sheep  a*  neglected  had  come  frae  the  glen ; 

The  cushat-dow  coo'd  in  the  midst  o*  the  village, 
And  the  swallow  had  flown  to  the  dwellings  o'  men  ! 

Sweet  Denholm !  not  thiuj,  when  I  lived  In  thy  bosom, 
Thy  heart  lay  so  still  the  last  night  o'  the  week; 

Then  nane  was  so  weary  that  love  would  nae  rouse  him, 
And  Grief  gaed  to  dance  with  a  laugh  on  his  cheek. 

Sic  thoughts  wet  my  een — as  the  moonshine  was  beaming, 
On  the  kirk-tower  that  rose  up  sae  silent  and  white; 

The  wan  ghastly  light  on  the  dial  was  streaming. 
But  the  still  finger  told  not  the  hour  of  the  night. 

The  mirk-time  passed  slowly  in  siching  and  weeping, 

1  wakened,  and  Nature  lay  silent  in  mirth ; 
Ower  a'  holy  Scotland  the  Sabbath  was  sleeping, 

And  Heaven  in  beauty  came  down  on  the  earth. 

Tlie  morning  smiled  on — but  nae  kirk-bell  was  ringmg, 
Nae  plaid  or  blue  bonnet  came  down  frae  the  hill ; 

The  kirk-door  was  shut,  but  nae  psalm  tune  was  singing 
And  I  missed  the  wee  voices  soe  sweet  and  so  shrilL 

I  looked  ower  the  quiet  o*  Death*s  empty  dwelling. 
The  lav*rock  walked  mate  *inid  tlie  sorrowful  scene, 

And  fifty  brown  hillocks  wi*  fresh  mould  were  swelling 
Ower  the  kirk-yard  o*  Denliolm,  last  Simmer  sae  green. 

Tlie  infant  had  died  at  the  breast  o*  its  xnlther; 

The  cradle  stood  still  at  the  mitlierlesB  bed; 
At  play  the  baum  sunk  in  Uie  hand  o*  its  briiheri 

At  the  fauld  on  the  mountain  the  shepherd  lay  dead* 

Oh !  in  Bpring-time  'tis  eerie,  when  Winter  is  over, 
And  birds  should  be  glinting  ower  forest  and  lea, 

When  tlie  lint-white  and  mavis  the  yellow  leaves  eover, 
And  nae  blackbird  sings  loud  frae  tlie  top  o*  his  tree  i 

But  eerier  far,  when  the  Bpring-hmd  reloloes, 
And  lauglis  back  to  heaven  with  gratitude  bright, 

To  hearken,  and  naewhere  hear  sweet  Imroan  voices; 
When  man's  soul  is  dark  in  the  season  o*  Ught. 

WXLSOX. 


■•^ 


Vbrilv,  old  servants  are  the  vouchers  of  worthy  house- 
keeping: they  are  like  rats  in  a  mansion,  or  mites  in  a 
cheese,  bespeaking  the  antiquity  and  fstness  of  their  abode. 
—^Washington  iRviHo* 


MisUNDBKSTANDiNG  and  inattention ^'W5Afc\ass^^>aK«MKs«»^ 
in  the  woild  VYian  decie^Vxoxv  wA  ^tNXSskRft^^t,  ^\.\«wX>  ^^a^» 
pop^enueivceB  a.w  mow  >m\\nwmX* — ^^i:tiK^% 
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THB  MOONTAIN  OF  SALT  AT  CARDONA. 
IN  SPAIN. 

Th«  City  of  Carfoiu,  i"  C«iJoni»,  »  f»"™  '".">« 
Sr.Kd  S.lt  Mm.  ..p.^»»t.d  m  th=  E.gr.™s 
Xh  «  .it».ttii  do"  »  <^  """  C-Ij™".  '"^':'' 
iMelf  i.  .  m«»  of  •^t.  four  or  five  hundred  feet  .n 
keiBht  .bore  the  l.rel  of  the  ri.er,  uid  eiteod.  for 
,  S..t  lii"*-"  '"»  ^"'  to  Wert  i  on  the  r.ver- 
?„«  It.  «de.  «e  ne»l,p.rp.ndienl.r.  Th.t  p»t 
from  »hieh  the  «at  is  qnimied  a  .boot  tbree-qnu- 
ter.  of  «  mile  from  the  torn,  in  >  httle  viOley  one 
,ide  of  «hieh  face,  th.t  p.rt  of  the  monntun  »h,ch 
i>  overloolied  by  the  CUe  of  Crdona,  »hde  the 
opposite  .ide  i.  mrmonnted  by  .  eirenl«  portion  of 
the  .«me  monntun,  n.med  the  B»eJ  &(  ••!,  or 
"  Wood  of  Salt,"  hecBOM  formerly  thi.  portion  .-_ 
eovered  mth  a  «ood  of  8r-f«:. ,  .t  pre.ent  .t  i> 
covered  «ith  vine.,  which  .ncceed  weU  m  .boot  one 
foot  in  depth  of  vegetable  euth,  «ith  »h,ch  the  .Jt 
is  covered.  The  ..It  i.  of  variou.  colours  m  the  lump, 
hot  «hen  bruised,  it  i.  of  ■  beantifnl  white. 

Nothing  is  comparable  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Moontain  of  Cardona  at  the  ri.ing  of  the  sun,  for, 
in  addition  to  it.  beautiful  outline,  it  seem,  to  nse 
from  the  river  like  a  mountain  of  precious  stone.,  or 
an  immense  group  of  the  brilliant  pri.m.tic  colour, 
produced  by  the  ray.  of  the  .on  when  patsed  through 

*5ta«o»eni.gr.tt.d  (..y.  La  BorJe.)  oj  inability  to 
corny"  yne™"'""  8»v.r,  so,  idea  of.  the  bnllciit 
tint  which  time  hs.  impressed  on  these  ancient  rams  ,— 
what  poKer  can  repwsent  the  play  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  on 

;  effect  .fwiiEh  *•„•??..;«'' "i:;?:sl.'!'"'.eSinS 


'^  visit' 


«b  tb*  Bjo  iteelt  can   Bcaroeiy  suppon  r     mj 

nlice  recttllod  to  tny  mind  what  I  expenenoed 

vUiling  &e  Mat-miiie.  of  Wioliska.  -  ""'-"^      *  '-'' 


i^t  left  Mbool.  .nd  full  of  the  reading  of  Vii«.l  .nd 
Cnier,    I   f.wied  myMlf  tran.pcrled    to   the  abode   cf 


juBt  leii  scpuuii  •"•*  '    ,f  ,~'„  ZIa    Tr.  .hn  nhnilB  nf    thiro  veBT  ot  the  reign  o: 
fe  <J  r plrS ofrr r  ZS. Xl  i  I  that  i  m  the  ye^  fl03, 


\WlX  13. 1637; 

(nventd  long  pLllerie..  mppotted  by  cryrtJ  cohimiu,  .pd 
filled  with  cbToeit  of  topaw.  Hid  HM«ldi ;  the  bomb 
which  wM  mada  ov«-bead  appeared  to  mo  W  he  *"  Mund 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  But  the  numerona  amaU  ohapaU 
I  passed  through,  the  melancholy  light  of  the  laaipa  which 
Uiuminated  the  statue*  of  St  Nepomuceno  and  St.  Flonaa. 
the  cwaplaints  of  the  poor  Polish  peawnta  who  worked  in 
these  mines,  and  the  noise  of  hammers  and  pieltaxos,  eoon 
undeceived  me.  But  here,  in  the  environs  of  Cardona. 
where  I  could  contemplate  at  a  distance  that  beautiful 
spectacle  of  the  mountain,  as  it  reared  its  head  ui  the  eleaz 
blue  sky  ol  Spain.  I  could  ftncy  that  I  was  gaiing  on  « 
rainbow  fallen  to  the  earth. 

This  mountain  of  salt  inclndea  the  ground  on  which 
the  town  is  bnilt,  .and  extends  to  about  three  miles 
round  it  j  one  division  is  caUed  the  "  Mountaiik  of 
Red  Salt,"  because  the  red  tint  predominates,  althonjji 
in  reality  the  colours  vary  according  to  the  height 
of  the  sun,  or  the  less  or  greater  quantity  of  rain 
that  has  fallen.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  & 
fountain  of  water  gushes  from  a  large  cavity,  which 
extends  from  tie  summit  to  the  base  i  this  fountain 
discharges  itself  into  the  river,  which,  after  heavy 
tains,  becomes  so  salt  as  to  destroy  the  fish,  but 
three  leagues  lower  down,  the  water  again  recovers  ita 
freshness.  The  whole  of  the  hills  are  full  of  cre- 
vices, eavems,  and  even  spacious  grottoes,  filled  with 
salt  stalactites,  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grapea  of 
different  colours,  and  with  other  singularly- formed 
crystaUiMtions.  The  inhabitanto  have  an  idea,  that 
pieces  of  this  salt  are  good  for  the  rheumatism;  and 
accordingly  employ  it  tor  that  purpose.  Numerous 
works  of  art  are  made  by  the  turner  from  the  more 
solid  pieces,  such  as  crosses,  chandeliers,  statues  oi 
saints,  &c 

These  salt-works  have  been  worked  for  a  grea. 
length  of  time;  they  are  mentioned  in  a  charter  o, 
Bernard  Amat,  Yia  count  of  Cardona,  m  the  forty 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  First  of  France, 


AT   GAKDOKA. 
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EAST  INDIA  STATIONS.     No.  X. 

Del^i.     Part  2. 

The  city  of  Delhi,  or  Shahjehanabad,  affords  to  intel- 
lectual minds  almost  endless  gratification  in  the  vast 
number  of  interesting  objects  which  greet  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  on  every  side.  It  is  dillicult  .to  limit 
the  time  which  might  be  spent  in  rambling  over  the 
ruins  of  old  Delhi,  and  contemplating  the  various 
architectural  remains  with  which  they  abound. 

Next  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  of  which  an  account 
was  given  in  a  former  paper,  the  most  striking  build- 
ing of  Shahjehanabad  is  the  Jumna  Musjecd,  which 
is  indeed  a  magnificent  edifice.  This  mosque  is 
erected  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  of  considerable 
height.  Three  handsome  gateways,  which  are  reached 
by  three  fine  flights  of  steps,  here  lead  into  a  qua- 
drangle of  the  noblest  dimensions.  The  whole  is 
paved  with  granite  inlaid  with  marble,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  an  open  cloister.  In  the  centre  of 
this  splendid  area  is  a  large  marble  reservoir  of  water, 
with  some  small  fountains,  supplied  by  machinery 
from  the  canal.  On  its  western  side,  and  reached  by 
another  flight  of  steps,  is  the  mosque  itself,  which  is 
a  splendid  hall,  entered  by  three  lofty  arches,  sur- 
mounted by  three  domes  of  white  marble.  It  has  at 
each  end  a  very  tall  minaret. 

Tlie  ornaments  (observes  Bishop  Hebcr).are  less  florid,  and 
the  huilfUiitr  less  picturesque,  than  the  uplendid  group  of 
the  Itnuiibura,  and  its  accompaniments  alLucknow;  but 
the  situation  is  far  more  commanding,  and  the  size,  the 
solidity,  and  rich  materials  of  this  building,  impressed  me 
more  than  anything  oftlio  kind  which  1  have  seen  in  India. 

From  its  fine  square  is  obtained  a  striking  view  of 
the  whole  city.  The  Jumna  Musjeed  was  the  work 
of  Arungzebe,  who,  like  many  other  usurpers,  en- 
deavoured to  gain  a  reputation  for  piety  j  and  the 
better  to  impcKse  upon  a  credulous  multitude,  who 
might  have  attributed  his  desire  to  gain  the  throne 
by  the  imprisonment  of  his  father,  and  the  murder 
of  his  brothers,  to  ambitious  motives,  clothed  himself 
in  the  rags  of  a  faqvcnr,  and  in  this  humble  guise 
sought  the  shrine  of  the  Jumna  Musjeed,  to  pray  for 
the  success  of  his  rebellious  army.  This  mosque  is 
kept  in  good  repair  by  a  grant  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment. It  is  much  frequented  by  worshippers, 
of  whom  many  hundreds  may  be  seen  at  one  time, 
prostrate  on  the  pavement.  It  is  also  the  retort  of 
numerous  beggars,  and  the  poorer  classes  of  travellerSj 
who  find  ail  the  shelter  which  the  climate  renders 
necessary,  in  the  nooks  and  recesses  of  the  building. 

The  Kala  Musjeed,  another  mosquei  is  small,  and 
has  nothing  worthy  of  notice  about  it,  but  its  plain* 
ness,  solidity,  and  great  antiquity;  being  a  vrork  of 
the  first  Patan  conquerors,  and  belonging  to  the  times 
of  primitive  Mussulman  simplicity.  It  ig  exactly  on 
the  plan  of  the  original  Arabian  mosques  i-^ft  square 
court,  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  and  roofed  with  many 
small  domes  of  the  plainest  and  most  solid  construc- 
tion, like  the  rudest  specimens  of  what  Is  called  the 
early  Norman  architecture.  It  has  no  minaret  j  the 
crier  stands  on  the  roof  to  proclaim  the  hcmr  of 
prayer. 

We  can  scarcely  give  a  better  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  the  present  state  of  old  Delhi  than  by 
transcribing  Bishop  Hebcr'a  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  HumaiOoni  which  la  distant 
six  miles  from  the  modern  city. 

From  the  Agra  gate  to  Humaiuon's  tomb  is. a  tnoit  awftil 
scene  of  deflation,  ruint  after  ruins,  tombs  after  tombsi 
fragments  of  brickwork,  freestone,  granite,  and  marble, 
scattered  every\»hero  over  a  soil  naturally  rocky  and  batten, 
wjtliout  cultivation,  except  in  one  or  two  stnall  spots,  and 
without  a  single  tree.  I  was  reminded  of  Caffa  in  the 
CrJiDei^  but  this  was  Caffa  on  the  scale  of  London,  with 


the  wretched  fragments  of  a  magnificence  such  as  London 
itself  cannot  boast  The  ruins  really  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  our  track,  all  along,  wound 
amongst  them. 

In  our  way,  one  mass  of  ruins,  larger  than  the  rest,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  old  Patan  palace.  It  has  been  a 
large  and  solid  fortress,  in  a  plain  and  unomamented  style 
of  architecture,  and  would  have  been  picturesque,  had  it 
been  in  a  country  where  trees  grow,  and  ivy  was  green, 
but  is  here  only  ugly  and  melancholy.  It  is  chielly  re- 
markable for  a  high,  black  pillar  of  cast  metal,  called 
Firozes  Walking-stick.  This  was  originally  a  Hindoo 
work ;  the  emblem,  I  apprehend,  of  Siva,  which  stood  in  a 
temple  in  the  same  spot,  and  concerning  which  there 
was  a  tradition,  like  that  attached  to  the  coronation-stone 
of  the  Scots,  that  whilst  it  stood,  the  children  of  Brahma 
were  to  rule  in  Indraput.  On  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Mussulmans,  the  vanity  of  the  prediction  was  shown, 
and  Firozo  enclosed  it  within  the  court  of  his  palace,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  victory  of  Islam  over  idolatrj'.  It  is  covered 
with  inscriptions,  mostly  Persian  and  Arabic,  but  that 
which  is  evidently  the  original,  and  probably  contains  the 
prophecy,  is  in  a  character  now  obsolete  and  unknown, 
though  apparently  akin  to  the  N agree. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  further,  still  through  ruins,  is 
Humaiuon*s  tomb,  a  noble  building  of  granite,  inlaid  with 
marble,  and  in  a  very  chaste  and  simple  style  of  Gothic 
architecture.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  garden  with  ter- 
races and  fountains,  all  now  gone  to  decay,  excepting  one 
of  the  latter,  which  enables  the  poor  people  who  live  in  the 
out-buildings  of  the  tomb,  to  cultivate  a  little  wheat.  I'hc 
garden  itself  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with 
towers,  four  gateways,  and  a  cloister  within  all  round.  In 
the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  platform  of  about  twenty  feet 
high,  and  I  should  apprehend  200  feet  square,  supported 
also  by  cloisters,  and  ascended  by  four  great  flights  of 
granite  steps.  Above  rises  the  tomb,  also  a  square,  with  a 
great  dome  of  white  marble  in  its  centre.  The  apartments 
within  arc  a  circular  room,  about  as  large  as  the  Radclitfe 
Library  (at  Oxford),  in  the  centre  of  which  lies,  under  a 
smoU  raised  slab,  the  unfortunate  prince  to  whose  memory 
this  fine  building  was  erected.  In  the  angles  are  smaller 
apartments,  wherein  other  .branches  of  his  family  lie  in- 
terred. From  the  top  of  the  building,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  we  had  still  ruins  on  every  side;  and  that  more 
particularly  to  the  westward,  and  where  old  Indraput  stood, 
the  dcsc^ation  apparently  extended  to  a  range  of  barren 
hills,  seven  or  eight  miles  of!'. 

On  coming  down,  we  were  conducted  about  a  mile  west- 
ward to  a  burying-ground,  or  collection  of  tombs  and  small 
mosques,  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  amongst  which  the 
most  remarkable  was  a  little  chapel  in  honour  of  a  cele- 
brated Mussulman  saint,  Nizam- ud-deen.  Round  his 
shrine,  most  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  present  im- 
perial family  lie  buried,  each  in  his  own  little  enclosure, 
surrounded  by  very  elegant  lattioe-work  of  white  marble. 
Workmen  were  employed  at  this  time  in  completing  tho 
lomb  of  the  late  prince  Jehanguir,  the  third  and  darling 
son  of  the  emperor,  who  died  lately  at  Allahabad,  whither 
he  had  been  banished  by  the  British  Government,  for  his 
violent  character,  and  his  culpable  intrigues  against  his 
eldest  brother.  The  few  remaining  resources  of  the  house 
of  Timour,  are  drawn  on  to  do  honour  to  his  remains,  and 
the  totnb,  though  small,  will  certainly  be  very  elegant. 
The  flowers,  &c.i  into  which  the  marble  is  carved,  are  as 
delicate,  and  in  as  good  taste  and  execution  as  any  of  the 
ordinary  Italian  artists  could  produce.  Another  tomb, 
which  interested  me  very  much,  was  that  of  Jehanara, 
daughter  of  Shahjehan.  It  has  no  size  or  importance,  but 
•ho  was  one  of  the  few  amiable  characters  which  the  family 
of  Timour  can  show.  In  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty, 
when  her  father  was  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  I  believe, 
blinded,  by  his  wicked  son»  Arungzebe,  she  applied  for 
leave  to  share  his  captivity,  and  continued  to  wait  on  him 
as  a  nur«e  and  servant  till  the  day  of  his  death.  After- 
wards, she  was  a  bount^ul  benefactress  to  the  poor,  and  to 
religious  men. 

In  one  part  of  these  ruins  is  a  very  deep  tank,  surround- 
ed by  buildingSi  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  from  the  top  of  which  several  boys  and  young  men 
jumped  down  and  swam  to  the  step,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
trilling  bukshiih.  It  was  a  formidable  sight  to  a  stranger, 
but  they  seemed  to  feel  no  inconvenience,  exoept  fh>m  cold, 
and  were  very  thankful  for  a  couple  of  rupees,  to  be  divided 
amongst  their  number. 
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But  th«  grtad  object  of  attntetion  in  the  neigh- 
bonrbood  of  Shabj^banabad^  ia  tbe  Kootab  Minar,  a 
magnificent  tower,  two  bundred  and  forty-two  feet  in 
heigbty  wbicb  rises  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  rains  of  old 
DeUu>  at  tbe  distance  of  nine  miles  soutb  of  tbe 
modem  city.  Bishop  Heber  thus  describes  bis  visit 
toit:— 

We  went  out  at  tbe  Agra  gate,  and  rode  through  the 
same  dismal  field  of  tombs  which  we  had  formerly  traversed, 
escorted  by  three  of  Colonel  Skinner's  horse.  Before  we 
had  cleared  the  ruioi,  another  body  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
wild-Iookiug  horse,  some  with  long  spears,  some  with  mat- 
locks  ai)d  matches  lightedi  galbped  up  from  behind  a  Urg^ 
tomb,  and  their  leader,  dropping  tbe  point  of  his  lance* 
said,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Raja  of  Bullumghur,  "  the 
fort  of  spears/*  to  conduct  me  through  his  district.  We 
did  not  require  this  additional  escort,  but  as  it  was  civilly 
intended,  I,  of  course^  took  it  civilly,  and  we  went  on  to- 
gether \o  a  beautiful  mausoleum,  about  five  miles  further, 
raised  in  honour  of  Sufler  Jung,  an  ancestor  of  the  king 
of  Oude,  who  still  keeps  ud  his  tomb,  and  the  garden  round 
it,  in  good  repair.  We  did  not  stop  here,  but  proceeded  on 
elephants,  which  Mr.  Elliott  had  stationed  for  us,  leaving 
our  horses  nnder  the  care  of  the  Bullumghur  luwars.  Our 
voute  lay  over  a  country  still  rooky  and  barren,  and  still 
sprinkled  with  tombs  and  ruins,  till,  on  asoending  a  little 
eminence,  we  saw  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  striking 
scen^  of  ruius  which  I  have  met  with  in  any  country  *- 
Tbe  Kootab  Minar»  the  object  of  principal  attraction,  is 
really  the  finest  tower  I  have  ever  seen,  and  must,  when 
its  spire  was  complete,  have  been  still  more  beautiful. 
The  remaining  great  arches  of  the  principal  mosque,  with 
their  granite  pillars,  covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  florid 
Cufio  character,  are  as  fine,  in  their  way,  as  any  of  the 
details  of  York  Minster.  In  front  of  the  principal  of 
these  great  arches  is  a  metal  pillar  simil«ir  to  that  in  Fjroze 
Shah's  castle,  and  several  other  remains  of  a  Hindoo  palace 
and  temple,  more  ancient  than  the  foundation  of  the 
Kootab,  and  which  I  should  have  thought  striking,  if  they 
bad  not  been  in  such  a  neighbourhood.  A  multitude  of 
ruined  mosques,  tombs,  serais,  S(o.,  are  peeked  closely 
ronnd,  mostly  in  the  Patau  style  of  architecture,  and  some 
of  them  verv  fine.  One,  more  particularly,  on  a  hill,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  battlements  and  towers,  struck 
me  as  peculiarly  suited,  by  its  solid  and  simple  architecture. 
to  its  blended  character, — in  itself  very  appropriate  to  the 
religion  of  Islam,^"H)f  fortress,  tomb,  and  temple.  These 
Patans  built  Uke  giants,  and  finished  their  work  like 
jewellers.  Yet  the  ornaments,  liorid  as  they,  ^^re  in  their 
nroper  places,  are  never  thrown  away»  or  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  general  severe  and  solemn  character  of  their 
edifices.  The  staircase  within  the  great  Minar  is  very 
good,  exeept  tbe  uppermost  story  of  all,  which  is  ruinous, 
and  diffieult  of  access.  I  went  up,  however,  and  was  re.- 
warded  by  the  very  extensive  view,  from  a  height  of  240 
feet,  of  Delhi,  the  course  of  the  Jumna  for  many  miles, 
and  tbe  ruins  of  Toghlikabad,  another  giantly  Patau  foun- 
dation, which  lay  to  the  south-west 

This  columo«  which  is,  probably,  at  this  moment^ 
tbe  largest  in  tbe  world,  tends  to  tbe  circular,  i^ 
base  being  a  polygon  of  twenty-seven  sides.  The 
stnu^tnre  is  divided  into  four  stories,  at  unequal  dis«' 
tances,  ornamented  by  a  large  cupola  of  red  granite. 
The  surface  is  fluted  in  three  of  the  stories,  having 
twenty-seven  divisions  partly  semicircular  and  partly 
angular.  The  upper  story  is  quite  plain,  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  marble.  Though  exposed  to  tbe 
storms  of  centuries,  tbe  shaft  has  suffered,  except  at 
the  summit,  no  perceptible  injury  -,  tbe  minutest  or- 
naments, and  these  are  j;iumerous  and  various,  appear 
still  as  perfect  as  everf. 

It  is  not,  knovn,  (jremarks  ]^s  Roberts,)  by  whom  or 

*  A  very  tolerable  account  of  it  b  given  in  Hamilton's  India, 
t  Sec  the  OrinUul  Annual  (or  1834.  Tbtre  ars  near  the  Cuttab 
Hiaar,  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  tower,  which,  if  completed, 
would  hav«  been  a  most  prodigious  iQonument  of  human  enterprise 
and  labour.  Xt  is  at  its  base  nearly  twice  tbe  circumference  of  the 
perfect  tower,  and  has  a  winding  passage,  but  without  stairs,  in  the 
ceofir«.  It  is  not  more  than  forty  feet  high,  but,  had  it  been  finished 
im  4oe  piaportion.  it  would  bave  been  one  of  th^  greatest  artificial 
woodAie  in  the  univene,  sunX  to  the  large  pyramid  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grand  Cairo* 


for  what  purpose  thu  splendid  monument    as  erected;  and 

conjecture,  weary  of  a  hopeless  task,  is  now  content  to 
permit  its  origin  to  remain  in  obscurity.  Accordinjy  to  the 
general  supposition,  it  was  ereeted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained 
whether  the  founder  was  Moslem  or  Hindoo,  thoujrh  the 
majority  of  opinions  inclines  to  the  latter.  The  great 
architectural  beauty  of  this  wonderful  building,— the  height 
of  the  column,  supposed  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world,  its  amasing  strength,  tbe  richness  of  the  materials, 
and  the  msgnificence  and  variety  of  iu  ombelli^hments, 
combine  to  render  it  the  surp(vs»ing  wonder  of  a  land 
abounding  in  buildings  of  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  interest.  The  extraordinary  elegance  and  grandeur 
of  this  remarkable  tower  have  preserved  it  from  the  ruin 
with  which  it  has  been  lately  threatened  ;  the  government, 
anxious  to  preserve  so  valuable  a  relic  of  Indian  antiquity, 
direeted  its  restoration  and  repair,--a  diffieult  and  some- 
what hazardous  work,  which  has  been  admirably  performed 
by  Major  Smith,  of  the  Engineers.  From  the  summit, 
which  IS  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase,  the  view  is  of  the 
most  sublime  description;  a  desert,  covered  with  ruins  full 
of  awful  beauty,  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  watered  by  the 
snake-like  Jumna,  which  winds  its  huge  silvery  folds  along 
the  crumbling  remains  of  palaces  and  tombs.  In  the 
back-ground  rises  the  dark  lofty  walls  and  frowning  towers 
of  an  ancient  fortress,  the  strong^hold  of  the  Patau  chief? ; 
and  the  eye,  wandering  over  the  stupendous  and  still 
beautiful  fragments  of  former  grandeur,  rests  at  last  upon 
the  white  and  flittering  mosques  and  minarets  of  the 
modern  city,  closing  in  the  distance,  and  finely  contrasting, 
by  its  luxuriant  groves  and  richly-flowering  gardens,  with 
the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  the  scene  beneath. 

This  description  of  Delhi  must  not  be  concluded 
without  a  notice  of  the  new  suburb,  lately  erected  to 
supply  habitations  for  the  increasing  population  of 
the  city,  and  named  after  Mr.  Trevelyan,  its  projector, 
Trevelyanpore,  The  plan  of  this  new  quarter  has 
been  much  approved  for  its  elegant  simplicity,  though 
of  course  there  are  divers  opinions  concerning  it. 
The  centre,  a  large  quadrangle,  called  Bentinck 
Square,  is  entered  by  four  streets,  opening  from  the 
middle  of  each  side.  The  whole  extent  of  the  streets, 
which  are  ninety  feet  in  width,  and  the  facade  of  the 
square,  present  an  unbroken  front  of  Doric  columns, 
supporting  a  piazza  behind,  in  which  are  commodious 
shops  and  dwelling-houses,  ranged  with  great  regu- 
larity. The  (our  triangular  spaces  at  the  back,  formed 
by  the  arms  of  the  cross,  are  intended  for  stable  and 
court-yards  for  the  cattle  and  bullock-carts  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  forms  a  very  striking 
contrast  with  the  ancient  ruins  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Another  place  of  great  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  is  a  gigantic  astronomical  observatory, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Jey  Sing,  a  Hindoo  rajah, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  dial 
is  still  in  good  repair,  a  stupendous  work,  of  which 
the  gnomon,  of  solid  masonry,  is  sixty  feet  high.  It 
is  not,  however,  possible  to  convey  any  just  idea  by 
mere  description  of  these  enormous  instruments. 

With  reference  to  the  religious  condition  of  Delhi, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bishop  Ueber  gives  this 
notice  in  his  Journal. 

January  2,  1825. — ^Thls  day  being  Sunday,  I  confirmed 
about  twenty  persons,  and  I  afterwards  preached  and 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Mr. 
Fisher  reading  prayers.  The  congregation  was  numerous, 
and  there  were  nearly  forty  communicants,  in  the  evening 
also  we  had  a  good  congregation. 

The  bishop  also  mentions,  that  Colonel  Skinner,  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  being  "  a  good  and  modest,  as 
well  as  a  brave  man,*'  had  "just  devoted  twenty 
thonaand  sicca  rupees  to  build  a  church  at  Delhi  %** 
May  it  please  God  to  prosper  this  good  work  where 
it  is  so  much  needed  I  D.  I.  E. 

X  Bisiv>p  libber's  Journal,  from  wbicb,  together  with  MIm 
Roberts's  Sc9nu  in  Hindostan,  this  article  is  chiefly  takai^ 
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POPULAR  BRRORS  AND  SUPERSXmONS. 

No.  vir. 

Errors  in  Natural  History. 
Thr  fi|[are  shown  ia  the  eograviiig,  is  a  repre- 
sentatioa  of  one  of  those  flinty  stones  so  frequently 
found  ia  gravel-pits  i  these  stones  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  thunderbolts,  and  are  believed 
by  many  to  come  from  the  clouds ;  they  are,  however, 
petrified  casts  of  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  several 
species  o£  the  Efhinoa,  tea  egg,  sea  hedgehog,  the 
petrifying  matter  having  occupied  the  place  of  the 
aDimal,  while  the  chalky  shell  has  perished  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  or  by  violence.  The  shells  of  the 
recent  echini  are  frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore  ; 
whea  the  animal  is  living,  the  outer  part  of  their 
covering  ia  famished  with  numerous  spines,  which 
enable  the  creature  to  roll  itself  along  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water ;  from  this  arises  its  name  of  the  sea 


There  is  a  ridlcnloos  belief  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  hairs  from  a  horse's  tail,  when 
dropped  in  the  water,  become  endued  with  life  ;  in 
England,  this  transformation  is  supposed  to  produce 
the  UorJiua  aguaticus,  a  small  thread-like  worm,  of  a  red 
colour,  which  is  found  in  groups  knotted  together  in 
the  water.  In  Scotland,  we  understand,  the  product  of 
the  hair  Is  supposed  to  be  a  small  eel ;  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  both  these  ideas  are  perfectly  erroneous. 
It  is  certainly  puzzling,  at  first  sight,  to  understand 
in  what  manner  poni^  or  other  pieces  of  water,  in 
which  previously  no  fish  vere  known,  should  be 
suddenly  found  full  of  small  eels  j  but  the  difficulty 
vanishes,  on  referring  to  the  natural  history  of  the  eel 
tribe ;  there  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  (the  young  eels 
in  particular,)  perform  very  long  migrations  over  the 
moist  grass,  chiefly  in  the  algbt-time;  even  full- 
grown  eek  will  leave  their  native  element  af^  dark, 
in  search  of  food. 

The  common  snake  and  the  blind-worm  are  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  poisonous,  but  this  b  an  errors 
there  being  no  venomous  reptile  in  Great  Britain, 
except  the  viper,  or  adder. 

It  is  a  commonly-received  opinion,  that  coals  are  to 
be  found  as  near  London  as  Blackbeath,  but  that  the 
seeking  for  them  is  forbidden,  on  account  of  the 
Newcastle  coal-trade  being  so  excellent  a  nursery  for 
seamen.  But  geologists  have  ascertained  that, — 
The  great  eoal'Seld  of  Britain,  which  is  compoBsd  of  nu- 
merous subordinate  coal-fields,  crosses  the  islsad  in  a 
diaf(onal  direction,  the  south  boundary-line  extending  from 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber,  to  the  south  part  of 
the  Bristol  channel,  on  the  nest  coast ;  and  the  north 
boundary-line  BXteadini;  from  the  south  side  of  the  river 
l^y,  in  Scotland,  westward,  by  Uie  south  side  of  the 
Oohil  mountaiasi  to  near  DumbartOD,  on  tbe  river  Clyde; 
within  those  boundary-lines,  North  and  South  Wales  are 
included.  This  area  ia  about  two  hundred  and  aixty  miles 
in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  about  one  hundred  and  Rft}' 


>r  quality; 
in  Scotland,  which  is  tu  di^oined  fitHn  any  otlMi  ooal- 


ESSENTIAL  SALT  6t  LEMONS, 
(Bmoxolafe  ef  potash.) 

Thk  substance  whose  properties  we  ue  now  goisg 
to  describe,  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  tvU  ^ 
sorrel;  a  name  which  is  far  more  significant  than  that 
it  more  commonly  but  very  improperly  bears,  nams^, 
etsential  talt  of  lemoM, 

On  a  late  occasion,  when  writing  about  oxalic  acid*, 
we  mentioned  that  it  was  contained  in  the  juice  of 
several  kinds  of  plants,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
Oxalit  aeelotella,  or  wood  sorrel,  and  the  Rumex 
aeetoaa,  or  common  sorrel.  We  stated,  also,  that  the 
acid,  as  procured  fi^im  these  and  other  plants,  was 
generally  combined  with  potash  or  lime ;  such 
combinations  being  called  oxalates. 

Now  it  happens  that  in  both  varieties  of  sorrel 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  which 
it  is  nnnecessary  here  to  enumerate,  an  oxalate  of 
potash  exists  ready  formed,  and  hence  the  origin  ot 
the  name,  salt  of  sorrel.  Large  qoantities  of  it  are 
prepared  from  the  wood  sorrel  in  Switzerland,  and 
other  neighbouring  countries)  about  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  of  the  plant,  when  in  full  v^etatioa,  yielding 
only  five  ounces  of  the  crystallized  salt. 

The  process  by  which  the  salt  of  sorrel  Ss  obtained^ 
Is  very  simple.  The  expressed  jnice  of  the  leaves, 
being  diluted  with  water,  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest 
for  a  few  days  until  the  feculent  parts  have  subsided, 
or,  if  greater  despatch  ia  necessary,  it  is  clarified  with 
the  whites  of  eggs.  When  the  liquor  is  sufficiently 
clear,  it  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  by  boiling,  until 
a  pellicle  appears  on  its  surface.  It  is  then  set  in 
a  cool  place  to  crystallize.  When  the  first  crop  of 
crystals  has  been  obtained,  tbe  liquor  which  remains 
is  again  evaporated  and  crystallized ;  and  so  the 
process  continues,  until  no  more  of  the  salt  can  be 
separated. 

The  chemical  name  for  salt  of  sorrel,  as  indicated 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  is  binoxalate  of  potash) — 
the  prefix  bin  distinguishing  it  from  two  other  salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  oxalic  acid  and  potash. 

The  first  of  these  three  coraponnds  is  the  simple 
oxalate,  consisting  of  one  proportional  of  acid,  and 
one  of  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  four-sided 
prisms,  which  are  cooling  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 
Next  in  order  is  that  under  consideration,  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  {bi,  or  bin,  from  a  Latin  word  signifying 
two,)  contains  two  proportionals  of  acid,  and  one  of 
the  base  (potash).  The  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
small,  of  a  needley  form,  and  sometimes  a  little 
flattened.  The  last  of  these  compounds  is  called 
quadroxalate,  (firom  r  Latin  word  signifying  four,) 
and  consists  of /our  proportionals  of  acid  united  to 
one  of  potash.  The  first  and  last  of  these  salts  are 
little  known  excepting  to  chemists. 

Binoxalate  of  potash  (salt  of  sorrel)  unites  readily 
with  several  of  the  earths,  as  it  does  also,  under 
certain  circumstances,  with  most  of  tbe  metals.  On 
account  of  this  last- mentioned  property,  it  is  very 
generally  employed  in  removing  ink-spots  and  Iron- 
moulds  from  linen, — one  proportional  of  its  acid 
uniting,  in  either  case,  with  the  iron  present,  and 
thus  forming  a  soluble  and  colourless  compound 
called  oxalate  of  iron. 

With  sugar  and  water  the  salt  of  sorrel  forms  a 
pleasant  beverage,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  substituted  for  lemons  for  purposes  of  this  kind, 
it  obtained  the  very  absurd  name  of  essential  salt  of 
lemons.  However  agreeable  our  acidulated  drinlc 
may  be  which  has  been  thus  prepared,  we  by  do 
means  recommend  it  to  those  who  have  mof  ngaid' 
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for  their  ImUlv  AlmMt  aD  Hbe  dkaline  salts  of 
oxalic  add  are  more  or  less  poisonous.  Tliat  to 
vfhich  we  are  now  directing  attention,  is  so  in  an 
emittent  degree ;  and  in  any  cases  where  it  has  been 
ignorantly  employed  for  making  a  refreshing  beve- 
rage,  or  for  imparting  an  acid  flavonr  to  punch,  if  it 
has  not  proved  fatal,  that  result  has  depended  more 
upon  its  quantity  than  its  quality,  R.  R» 


THE  SEA. 


Ths  mean  depth  of  the  sea  is,  according  to  La  Place, 
from  four  to  five  miles.  If  the  existing  waters  were 
encreased  only  by  one-fourth,  it  would  drown  the 
earth,  with  the  exception  of  some  high  mountains. 
If  the  volume  of  the  ocean  were  augmented  only  by 
one*eighth,  considerable  portions  of  the  present  con- 
tinents would  be  submeiged,  and  the  seasons  would 
be  changed  all  over  the  globe.  Evaporation  would 
be  so  much  extended,  that  rains  would  fall  conti- 
nually, destroy  the  harvest,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
igid  subvert  the  whole  economy  of  nature. 
,  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  beautiful  in  our 
whole  system  than  the  process  by  which  the  fields 
ai:e  irrigated  from  the  skies — the  rivers  are  fed  from 
the  mountains— and  the  ocean  restrained  within 
bounds,  which  it  never  can  exceed  so  long  as  that 
process  continues  on  the  present  scale.  The  vapour 
raised  by  the  sun  from  the  sea,  floats  wherever  it  is 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere  j  condensed,  it  falls 
upon  the  earth  in  water ;  or,  attracted  to  the  moun- 
/  tains,  it  gathers  on  their  summits,  dissolves,  and 
perpetually  replenishes  the  conduits  with  which,  ex- 
ternally or  internally,  they  are  all  furnished.  By 
these  conduits  the  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  rivers 
which  flow  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  the 
springs  which  lie  deep  in  its  bosom,  destined  to 
supply  man  with  a  purer  element. 

If  we  suppose  the  sea,  then,  to  be  considerably 
diminished,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Mississippi,  those 
inland  seas  of  the  western  world,  would  become  in- 
considerable brooks  i  the  brooks  would  wholly  dis- 
appear, the  atmosphere  would  be  deprived  of  its  due 
proportion  of  humidity;  all  nature  would  assume 
the  g^b  of  desolation ;  the  bird  would  droop  on  the 
wing,  the  lower  animals  would  perish  on  the  barren 
soil,  and  man  himself  would  wither  away  like  the 
sickly  grass  at  his  feet. 

He  must  indeed  be  incorrigibly  blind,  or  scarcely 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  reason  above  the  monkey, 
who  would  presume  to  say,  or  could  for  a  moment 
honestly  think,  when  duly.informed  on  the  subject, 
that  the  machinery  by  which  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration and  condensation  has  been  constantly  carried 
on  upon  earth  for  so  many  centuries,  exhibits  no 
traces  of  Divine  science  and  power,  and  especially  of 
benevolence  towards  the  countless  beings  whose  sub- 
sistence and  happiness  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  earth,  and 
air,  uniformly  preserving  the  average  of  their  present 
mutual  proportions. Quarterly  Review. 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  BROCKEN 


Books. — ^Use  common-place  books  or  collections,  as  indexes 
to  light  thee  to  the  authors,  lest  thou  be  abused.  He  that 
fakes  learning  upon  trust,  makes  a  fair  cupboard  with 
anotl»r*s  plate.  He  is  an  ill-advised  purchaser,  whose  title 
depends  more  on  witnesses  than  evidences. — Quarlbs. 

It  is  our  nature,  when  we  do  not  know  what  may  happen 
to  OS,  to  fear  the  worst  that  can  happen ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  imcertainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  often  seek  to  be  rid 
of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  certain  mischief.— —Burxi. 


Thk  Brocken  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  us,  but  we 
had  been  told  that  if  the  weather  were  unfavourable, 
the  ascent  would  be  a  most  fatiguing  labour,  and 
utterly  fruitless,  as  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  top  of 
the  mountain  is  so  enveloped  in  clouds  as  to  veil 
every  object  below  in  impenetrable  mist.  Our  good 
star,  hoWlever,  still  prevailed.  The  morning  was  not 
bright,  but  it  was  dry,  and  a  brisk  wind  gave  us  hope 
that  the  remaining  clouds  might  all  be  so  completely 
blown  off  before  evening,  as  to  permit  our  seeing  the 
sun- set  brilliantly  from  Uie  Witches'  Orchestra. 

We  started  at  half  past  five  for  Ilsingboui^,*— a 
wild-looking  village,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a 
narrow  gorge,  through  which  dashes  a  mountmn- 
torrent,  having  there  found  a  way  from  a  spring 
amidst  the  mountains.  A  barren  waste  leads  to  it ; 
a  hundred  hills,  covered  with  tangled  forests,  fence 
it  round  ;  and  high  above  their  heads,  rises  the  giant 
Brocken,  amidst  whose  deep  covers  superstition  has 
been  cradled  for  ages. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  three  mules  were  led  to  the 
garden-gate.  Our  guide  had  but  one  eye  i  but  the 
expression  of  his  other  features  was  in  no  degree 
lessened  by  this  misfortune  j  and  if  a  kind  and  gentle 
nature  could  ever  be  unmistakenly  read  on  any 
countenance,  it  was  on  his. 

I  will  defy  the  boldest  imagination  that  ever  worked 
between  throbbing  temples,  to  picture  forth  a  darker 
world  than  the  eye  looks  upon,  while  scaling  the 
Ilsinbourg  side  of  the  Brocken.  Here  and  thare, 
however,  are  spots  of  exquisite  loveliness ;  and  the 
uncertain  humour  of  the  weather  increased  their 
effect. 

During  about  a  third  part  of  the  ascent,  traces  of 
human  labour  are  visible,  both  in  the  felled  timber, 
and  in  the  huts  of  the  charcoal-burners.  At  one 
point  in  the  early  part  of  our  progress,  the  guide 
stopped,  and  without  saying  a  word,  turned  the  head 
of  my  mule,  making  a  signal  to  my  companions  to 
turn  theirs.  He  then  pointed  aloft  to  a  crag  five 
hundred  feet  above  our  heads,  on  which  stood  a 
colossal  cross  of  iron.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  be  on 
such  a  spot,  to  conceive  the  sublime  effect  of  this 
holy  emblem,  thus  suddenly  seen,  as  it  were^  in  the 
clouds. 

As  we  mounted  higher  and  higher,  we  crossed  the 
noisy  torrent  by  slight  log  bridges,  which  seemed 
just  wide  enough  to  fit  the  feet  of  the  mule  without 
an  inch  to  spare.  At  length  we  quitted  the  stream, 
and  its  awful  bridges ;  and,  with  them,  every  trace 
of  a  path.  What  must  have  been  the  horrible  con- 
vulsion which  has  so  scattered  the  surface  of  this 
mountain,  and  covered  its  sides  with  such  gigantic 
yet  loose  masses  of  granite  rock!  One  of  these 
masses  measured  fifty-five  feet  in  length  and  forty  in 
breadth  ;  its  height  was  beyond  our  reach,  but  could 
not  have  been  less  than  thirty  feet.  The  most  beau- 
tiful mosses  "  sheathed  the  terrors*'  of  some  of  their 
sharp  angles,  but  many  were  perfectly  bare.  In 
every  interval  between  them,  enormous  pines  still 
lifted  their  dark  heads,  but  their  fringed  branches  no 
longer  swept  the  ground.  The  stems  were  bare,  and 
the  wind  moaned  among  the  tops  in  sounds  such  as  I 
never  heard  before.  By  degrees  the  trees  ceased  alto- 
gether; the  mosses  and  lichens  apparently  ceased 
with  them  3  and  a  monstrous  expanse,  entirely  covered 
by  detached,  bare,  dry,  sun-whitened  rocks,  stretched 
upwards  and  all  around,  between  which  dark,  brackish 
streams  were  heard,  and  occasionally  seen,  trickling 
down  the  mountain. 

The  scaling  this  hideous  precipice  was  the  most 
tremendous    part  of   the  expedition;    but  having 
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mastered  it,  we  again  reaelied  aymptoma  of  vegeta- 
tion. Whortle^berriea,  moaa,  and  a  twitted  growth 
of  dwarf  pinea,  covered  its  nigged  aide.  Here  again 
the  guide  stopped,  and  bade  ns  turn  and  look  below. 
First  came  the  rocky  desert,***next,  a  wavy  sea  of 
unnumbered  forest* covered  hills,— -then  the  wide- 
spread world  below,  bright  in  unmitigated  sunshine^ 
with  here  and  there  a  small  speck  tbat  nlight  be  a 
beacon- tower  or  village- church :  but  all  so  blended 
in  one  flood  of  light,  that,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
forest  enclosing  us,  it  seemed  almost  like  an  opening 
of  the  bright  and  sunny  heavens,  rather  than  any 
view  of  earth.  Our  good-natured  guide  nodded  an 
assurance  that  *^  Brocken  would  be  good  for  us  this 
night,"  and  we  resumed  our  arduous  undertaking. 
At  last  the  deed  was  done,  and  we  stood  triumphant 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  blast  of  wind 
that  assailed  us  was  such,  that  the  guide  held  me  on 
the  saddle  till  he  had  led  the  mule  under  the  shelter 
of  the  solitary  Goat-Haw,  and  then  placed  me  on  my 
feet,  congratulating  me  with  hearty  good-will,  on  my 
safe  arrival. 

This  building  is  constructed  in  a  manner  that 
shows  what  it  has  to  endure.  The  granite  walls  are 
six  feet  thick,  and  the  small  windows  are  set  even 
with  the  internal  surface,  so  that,  before  each  of 
them,  there  is  a  deep,  square  embrasure.  On  entering 
the  house  we  found  ourselves  in  total  darkness.  A 
passage  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
and  exactly  divides  it :  several  doors  open  into  the 
passage  from  the  chambers  on  each  side.  When  any 
of  the  doors  are  open,  a  gleam  of  light  reaches  the 
cavern-like  passage,  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  no 
dungeon  can  be  darker. 

We  groped  our  way  along,  till  an  old  woman  came 
to  our  assistance,  and  led  us  to  her  small,  but  most 
warm  and  welcome  domain.  She  told  us  that  every- 
body took  hrandwein  and  hot  water  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  and  having  done  so,  and  ordered  dinner,  we 
again  left  the  friendly  shelter,  to  battle  with  the 
strongest  wind  I  was  ever  exposed  to.  Our  guide 
led  us  first  to  a  magnificent  congeries  of  granite 
fragments,  which  seemed  to  have  pierced  through 
the  surface,  and  darted  up  twenty  feet  towards  the 
clouds.  Wild  and  whimsical  are  the  forms  in  which 
these  masses  are  grouped,  and  here  it  is  that  the 
witches  of  the  Brocken  assemble,  to  perform  their 
unhallowed  serenades.  They  neitiher  play  impromptu, 
nor  from  memory;  for  numerous  rocks  are  pointed 
out,  which  serve  them  for  their  music-desks  ^  and 
the  pQe  is  therefore  called  ''  The  Witches*  Orchestra." 
High  in  the  midst  a  single  stone  runs  above  the  rest, 
of  course  for  the  leader  of  the  band;  it  is  named 
"the  Devil's  Pulpit'* 

From  "  the  Witches*  Orchestra/'  we  proceeded  to 
a  very  singular  little  lake,  called  "  the  Hexetiaee,  or 
Witches'  Lake."  This  has  been  much  larger  within 
the  memory  of  man;  it  is  now  but  a  few  yards 
across,  and  said  to  be  of  vast  depth,  no  man  having 
ever  found  a  line  that  could  reach  the  bottom.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Orchestra,  bubbles  forth  the 
clearest  and  sweetest  water  in  the  world,  but  even 
this  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Witches'  Spring, 
which  is  said  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  their 
wicked  wHl,  as  it  runs  and  falls  in  a  manner  most 
supernaturally  capricious. 

Iceland  moss  grows  there  in  great  abundance,  and 
the  Alpine  anemone  was  in  the  fullest  bloom,  though 
it  is  a  wonder  how  its 'delicate  flower  can  open  before 
such  piercing  gales.  Near  the  door  of  the  Gast- 
Haus,  another  large  fragment  of  rock  stands,  having 
a  deep,  natural  cavity  in  it.  This  is  denominated 
the  Witches'  Dog  Stone,  and  let  the  weather  be  what 


it  may,  thia  eavity  ii  never  without  water :  in  vain 
has  it  been  carefiilly  emptied,  nay,  rubbed  till  no 
moisture  could  be  discerneid  i  but  ere  the  dairy  herd 
had  ceased  its  office,  drops  of  cold  perspiration  were 
seen  oozing  from  the  solid  rock,  and  again  the  witches* 
dog  might  slake  his  thirst  therein. 

Having  fortified  ourselves  with  dinner  in  the 
Brocken-house,  we  once  more  braved  the  blast 
without.  The  hour  of  sunset  was  fast  approaching, 
and  with  every  promise  of  being  as  bright  as  we 
could  wish.  Not  %  naiiit  obscured  the  glorious  ex- 
panse,-*nQt  a  feature  of  the  wondrous  landscape  was 
concealed ;  clouds  there  were,  but  only  enough  to 
reflect  the  '^  sapphire  bla^e/'  and  to  fill  up  the  gor- 
geous pageant 

To  have  a  perfect  view  of  this  spectacle,  it  is 
necessary  to  stand  where  the  panorama  is  complete, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  mounting  a  small,  but 
immensely-strong  tower,  which  forms  the  centre  of 
the  building.  It  rises  only  a  few  feet  above  the  root 
of  the  house,  but  sufficiently  to  command  an  unbroken 
circular  horizon.  To  this  place  we  repaired  just  as 
the  sun  had  reached  that  point  in  his  descent  where 
he  seems  to  set  on  fire  all  the  clouds  which  meet  him. 
Every  mortal  once,  at  least,  in  his  life,  should  see;, 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  sun  go  down;  it  is 
like  nothing  else  that  the  earth  can  show  him.  We 
had  the  neighbouring  mountain- tops  for  valleys,  and 
the  earth's  wide  circle  for  our  horizon ;  but  for  the 
world  between, — its  darkness  and  its  light — the  lin« 
gering  brightness,  which  brought  the  distant  hills  tp 
view,  the  awful  shade,  already  fallen  on  the  pine* 
forest  at  our  feet,  the  inexpressible  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  enabled  us  to  count  twelve  distinct 
distances  in  the  landscape;  all  this  can  only  be 
guessed  at  by  those  who  have  seen  something  like  it 
themselves.  The  rose-coloured  reflection  of  this 
glowing  sunset  was,  on  this  occasion,  more  than 
usually  brilliant  in  the  east;  for,  as  the  sun  went 
down,  vast  masses  of  clouds  arose  in  that  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  and,  till  the  light  was  gone,  mocked  iia 
with  the  appearance  of  almost  rival  splendour ;  but 
when  the  borrowed  glory  left  them,  they  assumed  a 
far  different  aspect,  and  looked  as  full  of  storm  and 
tempest,  as  they  had  before  done  of  light  and  beauty. 
I  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  moon 
i\ae,  and  watching  her  pale  light  gleam  upon  all  the 
witcheries  of  the  Brocken;  but  such  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  ensued,  as  compelled  us  to  seek  for 
shelter,  and  pass  the  evening  in  talking  over  the 
wonders  of  the  day. 

On  arriving  at  the  Brocken-house,  we  had  been 
told  that  there  were  no  bed-rooms  for  us,  but  that  a 
small  room,  with  three  couches,  and  a  stove,  were  at 
our  service.  We  went  to  the  door  of  the  Gast-Haus 
to  look  out  upon  the  night.  The  hurricane  waa 
frightAil.  Many  have  cause  to  remember  the  fearful 
night  that  preceded  the  1  st  of  September,  1 833.  The 
gale  that  blew  that  night  caused  more  wrecks  than 
any  that  has  been  recorded  for  years ;  and  we  felt 
and  heard  it  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  heartily  welcomed  the  light  of  day,  which  was 
the  signal  of  release  from  our  dungeon-like  apart- 
ment. Dismal,  however,  was  the  prospect  that 
greeted  us  when  we  again  ventured  to  unclose  the 
door  of  the  fortress.  A  dense  mist  prevailed,  and 
the  wild  and  rapid  movements  of  its  shadowy  shapes, 
as  the  eddying  blast  propelled  them,  had  more  of 
majesty  and  mystery  in  it,  than  even  the  sunset  of 
the  night  before. 

Our  descent  was  by  a  dlfiPerent  and  much  easier 
path  than  that  by  which  we  had  mounted ;  and, 
before  we  had  performed  a  mile  of  our  downward 
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progress,  nil  that  was  alarming  ot  disagreeable  had 
already  disappeared,  and  was  forgotten  ra  the  new 
delight  that  opened  before  ns.  The  blabk  clonds 
suddenly  rose  firom  the  horizon,  and  rapidly  mount- 
ing, by  degrees  displayed  a  landscape  radiant  in 
light,  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 

After  passing  about  two-thirds  of  the  descent^  the 
new  path  fell  into  the  old  one,  and  we  came  again 
upon  the  beautiful  torrent.  We  had  not  long  pur- 
sued our  former  road,  when  we  again  left  it,  in  order 
to  pass  over  the  height  on  which  stands  the  enormous 
cross  pointed  out  tb  US  the  day  before.  To  this  point 
walks  have  been  cut  through  the  forest^  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  care.  They  lead,  by  a  narrow, 
undulating  terrace,  along  the  side  of  one  or  two  most 
picturesque  minor  mountains,  to  the  extraordinary 
rock  where  this  cross,  erected  in  memory  of  some 
Prussian  victory,  rears  its  twenty  feet  of  massive  iron 
against  the  sky.  This  terrace-path  lasts  above  a 
league,  and  commands  openings  into  some  of  the 
wildest  scenery  of  the  Harz. 

The  extreme  point  on  which  the  Cross  stands  is 
bare  and  alone.  AH  around  it  is  clothed  with  the 
pine-forest ;  but  this  pale^  solitary  stone  juts  forth, 
and  hangs  over  the  valley,  with  such  a  giddy  pre- 
eminence, that  I  tremble  at  remembering  that  I  have 
stood  upon  its  verge. 

Full  of  interest  and  enjoyment  as  this  expedition 
proved  to  us,  I  doubt  whether  I  can  fairly  recommend 
the  ascent  of  the  Brocken  to  the  generality  of  female 
travellers.  But  no  one  should  be  within  a  day's 
joumey  of  Itsingbourg,  without  making  an  excursion 
on  mules  to  the  colossal  cross,  and  returning  by  the 
charcoal  road^  which  leads  along  the  mountain- 
torrent. 

.[Abridfed  from  Mat.  Trollopx's  Btlgium,} 


It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  serious  oonsideration  to  me, 
bow  mueh  the  natural  love  of  distinction  in  man  must  be 
flattered  by  the  sudden  celebrity  to  which  even  the  worst 
criminal  stands  forth,  who  is  eminent  for  nothing  but  the 
greatness  of  his  crime.  He  has  perhaps  lived  a  life  of 
obscurity  and  want,  till  by  some  hideous  act  of  atrocity  he 
becomes  the  temporary  hero  of  the  day.  Every  newspaper 
is  then  thought  insipid  that  has  not  a  column  devoted  to 
him;  his  most  trifling  actions  become  objects  of  intense 
and  universal  interest;  we  are  told  how  he  eats,  and  drinks, 
and  talks,  and  sleeps.  He  is  visited  by  the  most  eminent 
Christians;  he  is  assured  of  the  certainty  of  future  blessed- 
ness. When  the  day  of  execution  arrives,  crowds  assemble 
to  witness  his  conduct  and  to  admire  his  heroism.  The 
sympathy  of  thousauds  is  exoited,— all  gase  in  breathless 
expectation  to  hear  the  least  sound  of  his  voice,  and  he 
dies  like  a  martyr  rather  than  a  criminal. 

There  is  a  degree  of  vanity  in  our  nature  which  the 
approach  of  death  can  scarcely  overpower;  and  if  there  be 
a  temptation  to  hypocrisy,  or  an  occasion  when  hypocrisy  is 
dangerous  to  the  salvation  of  all,  it  is  on  such  occasions  as 
these,  when  a  multitude  beholds  the  greatest  of  criminals 
almost  canonized  as  a  saint; — the  least  relic  of  him  is  care- 
fully treasured,— the  very  rope  on  which  he  was  suspended 
becomes  an  object  of  inestimable  value ;  and  we  saw,  on  a 
late  occasion,  that  when  the  offender  became  sufficiently 
notorious,  he  was  finally  represented  on  the  stage.  Con^ 
std«r  how  many  hundreds  are  longing  for  celebrity ;  how 
wittingly  men  will  sacrifice  their  lives  ror  fame,  and  that  a 
fbw  would  rather  be  thus  known  for  their  crimes,  than  not 
known  at  all  — SinclairIs  Modem  Accomplishments* 

A  MAN  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  envieth  virtue 
in  others ;  for  men's  minds  will  either  feed  upon  their  own 
good  or  upon  others*  evil ;  and  who  wanteUi  the  one,  will 
prey  opon  the  other;  and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain 
another's  virtue,  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand  by  depress- 
ing anoiher's  fofittne.— -Bacon. 

HuKiLiTT  is  but  a  speaking  truth»  and  all  Pride  is  a  lie. 

• — Jutikmr  Yaitlor. 


How  sweet  and  solemn,  all  alone, 
With  reverend  steps,  from  stoae  to  stone 

In  a  small  village  churchyard  lying, 
0*er  intervening  flowers  to  move ! 
And  as  we  read  the  names  nnknown 
Of  young  and  old  to  judgment  gone, 
And  hear  in  the  cahn  air  abore 

Time  onwards  softly  flying, 
To  meditate,  in  Ghristiaa  love, 

(Jpon  the  dead  and  dying  I 
Across  the  silence  seem  to  go. 
With  dream-like  motion,  wavenng,  slow. 
And  slirouded  in  their  folds  of  snow. 
The  friends  we  loved  long,  long,  ago ! 
Gliding  across  the  sad  retreat, 
How  beautiful  their  phantom-feet  I 
What  tenderuesB  la  in  their  eyes, 
Turned  where  the  poor  survivor  lies 
'Mid  monitory  sanctities  I 
What  years  of  vanished  joy  are  fanned, 
From  oiie  uplifting  of  that  hand 
In  its  white  stillness  \  when  the  Shade 
Doth  glimmeringly  in  sunshine  fade 
From  our  embrace,  how  dim  appears 
This  world*s  life  through  a  mist  of  tears  I 
Vain  hopes !  blind  sorrows !  needless  fears ! 
Such  is  the  scene  ai'oimd  me  now : 
A  little  Churchyard  on  the  brow 

Of  a  green  pastoral  hiU; 
Its  sylvan  village  sleeps  bdow, 
And  faintly  here  is  heard  the  flow 

Of  Woodbum's  Summer  rill; 
A  place  where  aU  things  moumfid  meet, 
And  yet,  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet, 

The  stiUest  of  the  still ! 
With  what  a  pensive  beauty  fiiU 
Across  the  mossy  mouldering  wall 
The  ro6e-trce*s  clustered  arches !    8ee 
The  robin-redbreast  warily. 
Bright,  through  the  blossoms,  leaves  its  nest ; 
Sweet  ingrate !  through  the  Winter  blest 

At  the  firesides  of  men^^but  shy 
Through  all  the  sunny  Sommer-hotts, 
He  hides  himself  among  the  flowera, 

In  liis  own  wild  festivity. 
What  lulling  sound,  and  shadow  cool 

Hangs  half  the  darkened  churchyard  o'er, 
From  thy  green  depths  so  beautiful. 

Thou  gorgeous  sycamore  1 
Oft  hath  the  holy  wine  and  hread 

Been  blest  beneath  thy  murmuring  teiit| 
Where  many  a  bright  and  hoary  head 

Bowed  at  that  awful  sacrament 
Now  all  beneath  the  turf  are  laid 
On  which  they  sat,  and  sang,  and  prayed. 

Above  that  consecrated  tree 
Ascends  the  tapering  spire  that  seems 

To  lift  the  soul  up  silently 
To  heaven  with  all  its  dreams. 

While  in  the  belfry,  deep  and  low. 
From  his  heaved  bo6om*s  purple  gleams 

The  Dove*s  continuous  mtrmurs  flow, 

A  dirge-like  song,  half  bliss,  half  woe, 
The  voice  so  londy  seemsl— -Wilsox. 


Self-<:oncsit. — Wouldest  thou  not  be  thought  a  fool  in 
another  s  conceit,  be  not  wise  in  thine  own :  he  that  trusts 
to  his  own  wisdom,  proclaims  his  own  folly :  he  is  truly 
wise,  and  shall  appear  so,  that  hath  folly  enough  to  be 
thought  not  worldly  wise,  or  wisdom  enough  to  see  bis 
own  folly  — QuARLBs« 

An  Bmir  had  bought  a  left  eye  of  a  glass  eye-maker,  sup- 
posing that  he  would  be  able  to  see  with  it  The  man 
begged  him  to  give  it  a  little  time :  he  could  not  expect 
that  it  would  see,  all  at  once,  as  well  as  the  right  eye, 
whieh  bad  been  for  so  many  years  in  the  habit  of  it--^^ 

COLBRIOOB. 


Whbrb  secrecy  or  mystery  beginSf  vice  or  roguexy  u  not 
far  off. — Dr.  Johnson. 

Tasjk  evenrthing  by  its  smooth  hanM. 
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the  nuts,  bs  a  brown  dye ;  anil  ainoiig  the  ancients, 
according  to  Pliny,  it  was  used  to  give  a  rich  brown 
colour  to  the  hajr. 

The  wood  of  the  Walnut  is  soft  and  flexible,  and 
easily  vorked,  but  while  young  is  of  little  value, 
being  very  white,  and  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
worm,  but  as  it  grows  older,  the  colour  becomes 
brown,  sometimes  very  beautifully  veined.  In  the 
south  of  France,  the  wooden  shoes  of  the  peasantry 
are  made  of  Walnut.  That  wood  is  considered  the 
best  which  baa  grown  in  a  dry  soil,  although,  in  such 
a  situation,  the  timber  is  not  so  quick  of  growth,  as 
when  the  ground  is  rich  and  moist. 

The  Walnut  is  generally  propagated  by  means  of 
seeds,  which  are  beat  sown  in  the  Autumn,  the  nut 
not  being  deprived  of  the  husk ;  this,  it  is  said,  is  a 
security  against  the  ravages  of  rats  and  other  vermin. 

It  is  recommended  to  place  the  nuts  at  the  bottom 
of  a  trench,  and  not  to  employ  the  dibber  in  putting 
them  into  the  ground ;  aiz  inches  apart  is  a  good 
distance  to  place  them.  During  the  first  year, 
the  yonng  plants  require  constant  and  careful 
bodng  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  The  young 
trees  may  be  transplanted  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
the  second  year,  so  as  to  give  them  more  space ;  and 
when  they  have  attained  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  they  are  fit  to  be  moved  to  the  spot  on  which  it 
is  intended  they  should  remain. 

The  trees  which  are  raised  from  seed  never  bear 
fruit  until  after  eight  or  ten  years. 

In  addition  to  the  common  Walnut  which  we  have 
described,  there  are  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  otb» 


Thc  Walnut,  (/mtftoM  retfia.} 

The  common  Walnnt.tree  was  originally,  brought 
from  Asia ;  it  is  found  particularly,  in  great  abun- 
dance, on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  but  it  has 
been  BO  long  naturalized  in  Europe,  as  to  give  it  a 
place  among  the  European  trees.  The  Romans  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  Walnut-tree.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  marriage  .cere  monies,  the  young 
couple  flung  walnuts  among  the  spectutors,  emble- 
matical of  their  intention  of  renouncing  the  games 
of  their  youth,  anif  allowing  more  serious  matters  to 
occupy  their  attention.  This  custom  is  still  preserved 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  nnts  and  almonds  are 
employed  in  the  same  manner.  The  Walnut  is  not 
only  valuable  on  account  of  ita  fruit,  but,  on  the 
Continent  in  particular,  its  timber  also  is  in  greet 
request  i  the  value  of  the  nnts,  however,  renders  it 
scarce,  as  few  trees  are  cut  down  for  the  use  of  the 
cabinet-maker. 

The  unripe  Walnut  is  well  known  in  England  as  a 
pickle,  and  for  its  use  in  the  making  of  Walnut- 
ketchup.  Oor  French  neighbours,  in  addition  to 
this,  employ  it  in  making  preserves  ;  they  also  make 
a  liqueur,  by  adding  a  pint  of  brandy  to  a  dozen 
of  unripe  Walnuts,  and  sweetening  the  liquor  with 
sugar  according  to  the  palate.  The  dried  nnta-  also 
vield,  by  expression,  a  quantity  of  oil,  of  a  good 
quality ;  this  oil  has  been  used  in  medicine,  and  is 
considered  an  excellent  vermifuge,  parUcularly  in  the 
case  of  the  tape-worm.  This  tree  has  many  good,  or 
fancied  good  qualities,  one  of  which  was  discovered 
by  the  French  at  the  time  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
our  West  India  produce)  namely,  that  the  sap  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar ;  the  discoverer  gives 
a  long  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  sugar, 
which  ia,much  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  case 
of  the  juice  of  the  sngar-cane,  hut  he  omits  to  men- 
tion the  amount  collected  from  a  given  qnantity  of 
S^>.  The  dyers,  formerly,  were  in  the  habit  of 
mufiieyiiig  tberoott  of  the  tree,  and  the  buslu  of 
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species.  The  Black  Walnut  of  America,  is  a  large 
species,  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet, 
the  fruit  is  good,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon Walnut.  The  Ash-coioured  Walnut  is  anotlicr 
American  species,  famous  for  the  purgative  qualities 
of  its  bark,  which  in  some  parts  of  America  ia  much 
used  in  medicine. 


Thk  curioiity  of  nn  honourable  mind  willingly  reels  there, 
wlicre  the  love  of  truth  does  not  urge  it  futUicr  onwanl, 
and  the  love  of  its  neighbour  birls  it  slop ; — in  other  wonls. 
it  willinitly  Btops  at  the  point  where  the  intereiits  of  truth 
do   not  Reckon  it  onuanl,   and   charity   cries,   Halt  I — 
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COLLEGIATE  CHURCH  OF  MANCHESTER, 

Wf  LLiAM  Camben,  the  chief  of  English  antiquaries, 
-who  wrote  his  Brit<mnia  in  1586,  says  quaintly  of 
Manchester,  in  the  words  of  his  old  translator.  Dr. 
Philemon  Holland ; — 

Because  the  inhabitants  bad  borne  themselves  as  valiant 
men  in  the  Danish  war,  they  will  have  their  town  to  be 
called  Manchester,  that  is,  as  they  expound  it.  The  city  of 
men;  and  in  this  conceit,  which  implieth  their  own  com' 
mendation,  they  wonderfully  please  themselves.  But  full 
little  know  the  good  honest  men,  that  Mancunium  was  the 
name  of  it  in  the  Britons'  time,  so  that  the  etymology 
thereof,  out  of  our  English  tonf^ue,  can  by  no  means  seem 
probable.  I  for  my  part,  therefore,  would  derive  it  rather 
from  Main,  a  British  word  which  signifieth  a  Stone  f  for 
upon  a  stony  hill  it  is  seated,  and  beneath  the  town  there 
are  most  good  and  famous  quarries  of  stone. 

He  assigns  the  foundation  of  "  the  fair  Church  and 
College**  of  Manchester  to  Thomas  Lord  de  la  Ware, 
a  priest,  the  last  heir  male  of  his  family. 

This  Thomas  de  la  Ware,  who  was  for  some  time 
rector  of  the  parish  church  of  Manchester,  (having 
succeeded  to  the  barony  and  estate  of  his  family  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  John,  Lord  de  la  Ware,) 
obtained  leave  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  to  make  his 
church  collegiate,  to  consist  of  a  warden  and  eight 
vicars.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  en- 
dowed with  revenues  to  the  yearly  value  of  about 
200/.  This  college  was  dissolved  in  1547<  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  but  refounded,  first  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  afterwards  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1578,  and 
again  by  King  Charles  the  First,  in  1636,  for  a 
warden,  four  fellows,  two  chaplains,  four  singing 
men,  and  four  choristers ;  being  incorporated,  as  they 
had  been  before  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  "  The  Warden 
and  Fellows  of  Christ  Church  in  Manchester.*' 

These  were  ejected  by  parliament  during  the  rebel* 
lion,  and  their  revenues  seized  $  and  in  1619  the  door 
of  the  chapter-house  and  college-chest  were  broken 
open  by  the  soldiery  under  Colonel  Thomas  Birch, 
when  the  deeds  and  writings  relating  to  the  foundation 
were  taken  to  London,  and  never  returned  They  were 
afterwards  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  In 
1643,  during  the  siege  of  Manchester  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  the  college-house  had  been  used  as  a  store- 
house by  the  troops  within  the  town.  In  1649,  the 
Independents  converted  it  into  a  meeting-house. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Chetham  *,  it  was  purchased 

*  Mr.  HuMPHRKT  CniTHAM,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  college, 
w9iom  Fuller  briefly  meotioni  among  his  Worthiet  of  England,  was 
b^rn  la  July  1580.  He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
obtained  his  wealth  chiefly  bv  supplying  the  London  market  with 
fustians,  a  material  of  dress  then  in  almost  general  use  throughout 
the  nation,  fiy  this  commercOt  which  was  prohably  conducted  on 
an  ezienstve  scale,  Mr.  Chetham  acquired  opulence ;  while  his  strict 
integrity,  his  piety,  and  works  of  charity,  secured  him  the  lespect 
and  esteem  of  those  around  him.  His  chief  residence  was  Clayton 
Hall,  near  Manchester,  at  that  time  surrounded  bv  a  moat,  the 
traces  of  which  are  now  to  be  distinguished.  *'  He  was/'  says 
Fuller,  "a diligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  works  of 
sound  divines ;  a  respecter  of  such  ministers  as  he  accounted  truly 
godly,  upright,  sober,  discreet,  and  sincere.  He  was  high  sheriff  of 
the  oouoty  of  Lancaster,  a.  d.  1635,  discharging  that  office  with 
great  honour,  insomuch  that  very  good  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
estate  did  wear  his  cloth  at  the  assize,  to  testify  their  unfeigned  af- 
fection to  him." 

The  charity  of  Mr.  Chetham  was  not  to  appear  only  after  his 
death.  During  his  life  he  had  "  Uken  up  and  maintained  fourteen 
boys  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  six  of  the  town  of  Sal  ford,  and  two 
of  the  town  of  Droylsden ;  in  all  twenty-two.  By  his  will,  bearing 
date  Dec.  liS,  1651,  he  directed  that  the  number  of  boys  should  be 
increased  to  forty ;  bequeathing  the  sum  of  £7000  for  the  purchase 
of  an  estate,  the  profits  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  thw  esublishment.  The  operations  oi  this  benevolent  institution 
have  been  since  greatly  extended  by  judicious  management,  and 
due  attention  to  the  views  of  the  founder.  Mr.  Chetham  be- 
queatted  also  the  sums  of  £1000  for  the  purchase  cf  books,  and 
£100  for  a  building,  as  the  foundation  of  a  public  library;  for  the 
Hugmenution  of  which  he  devised  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate. 
•He  further  left  £-200,"  says  his  biographer,  "to  purchase  godly 
l!<nglish  books  to  be  chained  upon  desks  in  the  churches  of  Man- 
chester Boltsn  &C." 


of  the  earl  of  Derby,  in  pursuance  of  a  recommenda- 
tion in  the  will  of  the  former  person,  as  a  suitable 
building  for  the  benevolent  institution  which  he  had 
contemplated^  as  stated  below. 

The  present  Collegiate  Church,  of  which  a  view 
is  annexed,  and  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
parish-church  of  Manchester,  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  by  that  eminent  antiquary,  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  D.  Whitaker,  L.L.D. 

"  The  outside,  being  constructed  of  red,  crumbling 
stone,  has  suffered  extremely  from  the  operations  of 
fire  and  smoke.  Within,  and  on  the  south  side,  are 
several  large  chantries,  one  of  which  is  the  pro- 
perty and  burial-place  of  the  Traffords  of  Trafford. 
At  the  east  end,  and  behind  the  altar,  is  the  chapel 
of  the  Chethams,  where  the  munificent  founder  of  the 
hospital  has  a  tomb.  There  are  also  some  later 
monuments  of  the  family.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
north  aisle  is  a  very  spacious  chapel  built  by  Bishop 
Stanley,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Beyond  this  is  a  small  projecting  chantry,  under  the 
founder's  arch  of  which,  and  within  a  plain  altar-tomb, 
lies  the  same  James  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Ely  (conse- 
crated in  1 506,)  and  Warden  of  Manchester,  who  died 
in  the  college.  •  There  is  a  small  figure  of  him  in 
brass,  and  an  inscription  in  old  English,  which  is 
given  in  Bentham*s  History  of  Ely,  But  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  church  are  the  stalls,  screens,  and 
lattice- work  of  the  choir,  finished,  in  a  great  measure, 
at  the  expense  of  this  prelate,  who,  though  little  of  a 
scholar  or  an  ecclesiastic,  seems  to  have  had  a  muni- 
ficent spirit  not  unworthy  of  his  birth.  His  family 
connexion  induced  him  to  reside  much  at  Manchester, 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  attached  ; 
for  nothing  less  than  the  powerful  infiuence  of  the 
Stanleys  could  have  obtained  for  him  permission  to 
hold  a  commendam  with  the  wealthy  see  of  Ely.  In 
richness  and  delicacy  of  execution,  the  canopies  of 
these  stalls  exceed  anything  I  have  seen,  tiiough, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  lightness,  they  lose  something 
from  the  want  of  those  tall  spiring  front  pinnacles 
which  marked  the  stalls  of  the  two  former  centuries.* 

The  town,  probably  the  church,  of  Manchester, 
was  originally  a  place  of  sanctuary,  and  one  of  the 
eight  places  to  which  this  privilege  was  confirmed  by 
the  statute  of  32  Henry  YIII.  in  1540-1.  But  the 
privilege  waa  transferred  to  Chester  in  the  following 
year,  as  it  had  been  found  to  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  wealth,  credit,  and  good  order  of  the  place. 
John  Huntingdon  was  the  first  Warden  of  Manches- 
ter, appointed  in  1422.  The  very  Rev.  Thomas 
Calvert,  D.D.,  lathe  present  Warden,  appointed  in 
1823. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  it  is  intended 
to  erect  a  bishop's  see  at  Manchester.  The  Collegiate 
Church  is  to  become  the  Cathedral,  and  the  diocese 
will  consist  of  those  parts  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
which  compose  the  deaneries  of  Amounderneas, 
Blackburn,  Ley  land,  Manchester,  and  Warrington, 
and  which  now  form  part  of  the  diocese  of  Chester. 
In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, published  last  year,  it  is  stated  that  the  esta- 
blishment at  Manchester  is  already  so  similar  to  that 
proposed  for  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation, 
that  little  change  will  be  required  besides  the  altera- 
tion of  titles  from  Warden  and  Fellows  to  Dean  and 
Canons. 


O  BLBSSBD  health !  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure ; 
'tis  thou  who  enlargest  tho  soul,  and  openest  all  its  powers 
to  receive  instruction,  and  to  relish  virtue.  He  that  has 
thee  has  little  more  to  wish  for ;  and  he  who  is  so  wretched 
as  to  want  thee,  wants  everything  with  thee.— -SrxftHv, 
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Br  nu  AunioR  of  "  Koui  Bvm  Rucusd,** 


Ladt,  bright  hope  of  royal  line, 

Fair  Albion  greets  thy  natal  day  1 
She  would  not  soon  her  throne  were  thinOi 

Yet  prays  thy  race  may  ne*er  decay. 

Not  soon;  for  soon  she  could  not  spare 
The  h^d  that  wields  her  sceptre  free : 

Long  live  the  king ! — ^thus  speeds  her  prayer  ;-^ 
i^d,  sooth,  not  soon,  in  love  to  thee. 

For,  Lady,  'tis  a  dizzy  height, 

And  who  may  say  what  storms  shall  fall  ? 
Snares  may  be  rife,  and  dark  the  night : — 

Qod  shield  thee,  Lady,  *midst  them  all ! 

Then  would  she  not  such  tender  flower 
Too  early  life's  rough  gust  should  bide ; 

But  bloom  awhile  in  sheltered  bower. 
The  mora  to  cast  its  fragrance  wide. 

Yet  since  in  nature's  course  thy  brow 
Shall  one  day  throb  with  Queenly  care. 

She  antedates  the  loyal  tow, 
And  fondly  breathee  her  patriot  prayer. 

She  asks  not  for  thee  wider  realm 
Than  girds  thy  patrimonial  crown ; 

For  far-off  lands  obey  her  helm, 
Ne'er  on  her  bounds  the  snn  goes  down. 

Ere  on  her  evening  shore  he  lave, 

He  gilds  her  far  Atlantic  isles ; 
And  when  he  quits  the  Wef>tem  wave. 

Her  orient  Ind  hath  hailed  his  smiles. 

For  her,  while  'neath  his  zenith  ray 
Bright  gems  and  spicy  forests  glow, 

Australia  drinks  tlie  slanting  day. 
And  Arctic  ice-bound  barriers  flow. 

Thrice  goodly  realms  !  but  light  it  were 

To  sing  in  plausive  minstrel  guise, 
Her  heroes  brave,  her  maidens  fair. 

Her  wealth,  her  arms,  her  pageantries. 

Of  such  ofl-chequered  frail  behest 

Whose  good  and  ill  men  scantly  know, 

Heaven  knows  the  brightest  and  the  best ; 
That  bright  and  best  may  Heaven  bestow* 

Bat  most,  fair  Peace  to  deck  thy  reign ; 

— Lady,  be  such  the  high  decree  ;— 
"With  meek  Religion's  hallowed  train 

And  Health,  and  smiling  Liberty. 

Should  strife,  which  many  a  realm  hath  marred 
Vex  the  young  bud  of  Brunswick's  stem. 

In  heaven,  may  fostering  angels  guard, 
On  earth  fond  hearts,  thy  diadem. 

OBsptiag  of  hope,  that  broods  not  fears, 
Blessing  and  blessed  be  this  thy  lot, 

To  live  and  reign  for  lengthened  years ; 
To  love,  be  loved,  nor  e'er  foi^t. 

And  when  e'en  lengthened  years  shall  doeeb 
And  last  adieus  surround  thy  throne. 

To  smile,  unwont,  'midst  Britain's  woes, 
No  heart  then  tranquil  but  thine  own 

To  smile  as  opes  a  brighter  sky. 

Where  Idngs  may  reign,  nor  spumed  the  slave ; 
Redeemed  by  no  mean  agony, 

To  endless  life  from  wintry  grave. 

May  children's  children  crown  thy  age^ 
And  filial  catch  thy  parting  breath ; 

Each  youth  a  gem  in  history's  page, 
Each  maid^  an  Elizabeth. 

Tliat  thus  eclipsed  full  many  a  name 
Which  long  hath  crested  glory's  tide^— 

Alfred  or  Edward's  youthful  fame. 

Or  hers  who  quelled  the  Armada's  pride ;— 

Bards,  when  they  sing  of  mighty  ones. 

Thy  future  race  may  proud  aver, 
"  Our  monarchs  are  Victoria's  sonai 

'Our  queens  renew  Victoria." 


Patriot,  say  not  such  hopes  may  die ; 

Nor  count  fond  omen  flattery's  voice ; 
Heaven  listeth  prayer,  and  hearts  beat  high  • 

Why  then  should  Albion  not  rejoice  f 

For  sure  in  sacred  page  we  read, 

Princes  to  reign  in  love  were  given ; 
Though  £dward*s  were  a  gentler  meed| 

To  *8cape  earth's  crown,  and  rdgn  in  hearan* 

Patriot,  then  cheer  thy  careful  brow. 
Nor  vex  bright  mom  with  omened  knell  i 

Large  be  thy  heart  as  warm  thy  vow  t 
Heaven  listeth  prayer — all  shall  bo  weU. 

a  c.  w. 

A  BLIND  HARPER. 

Ths  following  is  the  description  which  Dr.  £.  D. 
Clarke  givea  of  a  blind  female  Harper,  of  Aberystwith, 
and  of  the  first  effect  of  the  native  music  of  the 
country  upon  his  feelings. 

Here  we  had,  for  the  first  time  since  we  entered  Wales, 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  music  of  the  country,  in  its 
pure  state,  from  a  poor  blind  female  harper.  She  could 
speak  no  English,  nor  play  any  English  tunes,  except 
Captain  Mackintosh  and  the  White  Cockade.  There  was 
so  much  native  simplicity  in  her  appearance,  and  the  feo* 
tures  of  sorrow  were  so  visible  in  her  countenance,  that  iio 
one  could  behold  her  unmoved.  8 he  was  led  in  by  the 
waiter,  dressed  after  the  stvle  of  her  countrywomen,  in  a 
coarse  woollen  gown,  and  a  hat  of  black  beaver.  She  had 
seated  herself  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  by  an  involun- 
tary motion,  I  drew  my  chair  close  to  hers.  A  predileclion 
for  Welsh  music  would  alone  have  disposed  me  to  listen  to 
the  harp ;  but  our  blind  minstrel,  with  her  untauj^cht  bar 
mony,  called  forth  all  our  admiration,  and  attention  became 
the  tribute  of  pity.  When  she  touched  the  strings,  she 
displayed  all  the  execution  and  taste  of  the  most  refined 
master.  Her  mode  of  fingering  was  graceful,  light,  and 
elegant;  her  cadences  inexpressibly  sweet.  We  had  never 
before  heard  such  tones  from  the  harp.  She  ran  through 
all  the  mazes  of  Welsh  harmony,  and  delighted  us  with 
the  songs  of  the  bards  of  old.  She  seemed  to  celebrate  (he 
days  of  her  forefathers,  and  fancy  led  me  to  interpret  th^ 
tenour  of  her  melody.  It  sung  the  fall  of  Llewellyn,  and 
broke  forth  in  a  rapid  tumultuous  movement,  expressive  of 
the  battles  be  had  fought,  and  the  laurels  he  had  won. 

AH  at  once  she  changed  the  strain;  the  movement 
became  slow,  soft,  and  melancholy — it  was  a  dirge  for  the 
memory  of  the  slaughtered  bards,  the  departed  poets  of 
other  times.  An  air  was  introduced  after  a  momentary 
pause,  which  vibrated  upon  our  very  heart-strings.  With 
trembling  bands,  and  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  melody,  she 
told  us  the  sad  tale  of  her  own  distress.  She  sung  the 
blessings  of  light,  and  portrayed  in  cadences  the  sorrows 
of  the  blind. 

Without  any  support  but  her  harp,  deprived  of  her  sight; 
friendless,  and  poor,  she  had  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  strangers.  We 
were  told  that  she  contrived  to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood 
by  her  talents  for  music  *  nor  did  we  wonder  at  it,  for  who 
can  reftise  pity  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  when  the 
voice  of  melody  breaks  forth  in  its  behalf? 

[Biinop  Otter's  Lift  of  Dr.  E,  D,  Clarke.} 


What  avails  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  life  which  appear 
abroad,  if,  when  we  shift  the  gaudy  flattering  scene,  the 
man  is  unhappy  where  happiness  must  begin,  at  home  1 
Whatever  ingredients  of  bliss  Providence  may  have 
poured  into  his  cup,  domestic  misfortunes  will  render  the 
whole  composition  distasteful.  Fortune  and  happiness  are 
two  very  distinct  ideas ;  however  some  who  have  a  false 
idea  of  life  and  a  wrongness  of  thinking  may  confound 
them. — Sbed. 


You  NO  men  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  actions 
embrace  more  than  they  can  bold,  stir  more  than  they  can 
quiet,  tiy  to  the  end  without  consideration  of  the  means 
and  degrees,  pursue  some  few  principles  which  they  have 
chanced  upon  absurdly,  care  not  to  be  innovate,  which 
draws  unknown  inconveniences;  use  extreme  remedies  at 
I  first,  and  that  which  doubleth  all  errors,  wil'  not  acknow- 
ledge or  retract  tbem^— -Bacon. 
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MAGNESIA. 

It  often  happens  that  the  commonest  things  are  those 
of  which  the  least  is  known.  As  it  is  probahk-that 
some  of  our  readers,  who,  from  their  childhood,  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  Magnesia,  or  to  see  it  used 
,  hy  others,  may^  not  have  taken  the  trouble,  or  may 
not  have  had  the  opportunity,  to  make  themselves 
aequainted  with  its  origin,  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  is  prepared,  we  hope  the  following  details  will  not 
be  unacceptable. 

Magnesia  is  usually  denominated  one  of  the  earths, 
a  definition  which,  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate.  We  shall  have  occasion,  however, 
to  say  something  more  about  this  in  a  future  paper. 

The  native  combinations  of  Magnesia  with  other 
substances,  both  solid  and  liquid,  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, but  some  of  them  are  very  extensively  dif- 
fused. In  the  waters  of  the  ocean*,  and  in  those  of 
several  mineral  springs,  it  exists  in  union  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  and  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  (spirit  of  salt.)  Combined  with  the  first-men- 
tioned acid,  it  occurs  in  some  places  in  a  crystallized 
form,  constituting  sulphate  of  magnesia,  {Epsom 
Salt.) 

Magnesian  minerals  exhibit  peculiar  properties. 
Their  colours  approach  more  or  less  to  yellow  or 
green.  Only  a  few  of  them  possess  any  lustre ;  and 
to  the  touch  most  of  them  appear  of  a  soft,  or,  more 
properly,  of  a  soapy  texture,  whence  one  variety  has 
received  the  name  of  soapstone, 

Magnesian  Limestone,  called  also  Dolomite,  is  the 
form  in  which  Magnesia  exists  as  a  mineral  product 
ia  the  greatest  abundance.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  in  variable  proportions,  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  which  are  hence  called  car- 
bonates. Some  of  its  varieties,  as  obtained  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  yield  from  25  to  40 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

A  native  carbonate  has  been  found  in  Piedmont, 
Moravia,  the  East  Indies,  and  at  New  Jersey,  in 
America.  At  the  latter  place,  and  at  Unst,  in  one  of 
the  Shetland  Isles,  Magnesia  has  been  discovered  in 
a  state  of  greater  purity  than  any  of  those  previously 
mentioned ;  it  is  called  native  hydrate  of  magnesia, 
which  means  that  it  is  composed  of  Magnesia  che- 
mically combined  with  water.  This  curious  mineral 
is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  its  structure  is  soft  and 
lamellated,  that  is,  consisting  of  thin  layers  or 
flakes. 

The  Magnesia  known  in  commerce,  and  so.  gene- 
rally used  as  medicine,  is  of  two  kinds  5  one  is  called 
common,  and  the  other  best,  or,  more  properly,  cal- 
cmed  Magnesia.  For  the  first  of  these  the  more 
correct  name  is  carbonate  of  Magnesia  ^  but  this, 
although  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  character  for 
any  practical  purpose,  is  not  perfectly  accurate. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  usually  prepared  by  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  Magnesia 
(Epsom  Salt)  and  carbonate  of  Potash  (Pearlash),  or 
of  Soda,  (common  Soda.)  The  latter  salt  is  gene- 
rally preferred,  on  account  of  its  being  obtained  in  a 
purer  form  than  the  Potash.  The  process  may  be 
thus  described;— six  parts,  by  weight,  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  five  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  are 
^  separately  dissolved  in  five  or  six  times  their  respective 
weights  of  boiling  water.  The  two  liquids  are  then 
mixed,  and  carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  precipitated. 
The  solution  must  be  boiled  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  it  is  suflfered  to  cool,  and  the  magnesia  sepa- 
»tcd  from  it  by  drawing  off  the  superabundant 
liquor,   and  by  filtration.      It   is    then  repeatedly 

•  8m  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  X.,  p,  150. 


washed  with  pure  water,  dried,  and  made  into  small 
cubes,  such  as  may  often  be  seen  in  show-glasses  in 
druggists*  windows. 

Suppose  we  now,  in  a  very  plain  way,  go  through 
some  parts  of  this  process  again,  in  our  remarks  on 
it  laying  aside,  as  much  as  possible,  scientific  terms. 
We  shall  be  thus  particular  about  what  may  to  some 
persons  appear  as  a  very  trifling  matter,  because  it 
supplies  us  with  a  beautiful  example  of  chemical 
agency,  its  interest  being  rather  heightened  than 
otherwise,  in  consequence  of  the  substances  operated 
on  being  so  well  known. 

Into  a  wine-glass  let  tis  put  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  having  first  pulverized  it,  that  is, 
reduced  it  to  a  powder.  Into  another  glass  we  must 
put  a  similar  quantity  (say  rather  less,)  of  Epsom 
salt,  and  then  upon  each  of  these  substances  pour 
three  or  four  tea-spoonsful  of  boiling  water,  stirring 
the  contents  of  each  glass  until  the  whole  is  dissolved. 
The  respective  liquids  should  now  be  mixed,  and  on 
doing  so,  we  shall  perceive  that,  although  previously 
quite  transparent,  the  instant  they  are  unitM,  the 
mixture  becomes  turbid ;  this  is  occasioned  by  the 
formation,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which,  as  the 
liquid  cools,  will  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
The  liquid  in  the  glass  being  carefully  poured  off,  let 
its  place  be  supplied  with  cold  water ;  this  is  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  the  magnesia,  and  must  be  re- 
peated, at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
each,  three  or  four  times.  The  magnesia  may  now 
be  put  upoii  a  piece  of  linen  or  paper,  and  dried, 
when  it  will  be  found,  in  every  respect,  to  resemble 
that  which  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 

The  changes  which  have  been  effected  by  the  mode 
of  operating  here  described,  next  claim  our  attention. 
Soda,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  called  carbonate  of 
soda,  because  it  is  composed  of  soda  and  carbonic 
acid.  In  like  manner  Epsom  salt  has  received  the 
name  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  inasmuch  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid. 
These  two  substances  being  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  their  solutions  mixed,  the  following  curious  trans- 
formations take  place.  Carbonic  acid  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  magnesia  than  it  has  for  soda, 
under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  it  leaves  the 
latter,  and  unites  with  the  former,  constituting  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  whose  presence  is  indicated  by 
its  rendering  the  liquid  turbid. 

But  before  this  change  can  have  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  the  magnesia,  it  must  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  sulphuric  acid  with  which  it  was  pre- 
viously combined.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  of  what  actually  takes  place  in  a  process 
which  seems  instantaneous,  we  must  be  content  with 
supposing  that  whether  the  sulphuric  acid  is  first 
displaced  to  make  way  for  the  carbonic  acid,  or 
whether  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  first  to  move,  yet 
no  conftision  occurs.  The  results  teach  us  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  magnesia  and  combiaes 
with  the  soda,  for  if  the  liquid  holding  it  in  aolntiQa 
were  evaporated,  we  should  obtain  from  it  sulphate 
of  soda,  (Glauber's  salt.)  So  also  the  carbonic  acid 
leaves  the  soda,  and  unites  with  the  magnesia,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  the  respective 
substances  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  combine 
in  certain  definite  and  uniform  proportions ;  so  th^it 
if  there  be  an  excess  of  either,  that  will  remain  uar 
changed. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  but  very  sparnigly  dis- 
solved by  water;  requiring  2500  times  its  oWn  weight 
of  cold,  or  9000  times  its  weight  of  boifin|;  ^ft^^ 
for  its  solution. 
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Caldned  in«giie8Ui«  which  u  magnena  in  its  purest 
form*  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  carbonate  for  several 
hours  to  a  strong  red- heat,  whereby  its  carbonic  acid 
and  a  portion  of  the  moisture  combined  with  it  is 
driven  off.  This  process  is  like  that  employed  in 
fnfiki^g  lime*  in  which  chalk  and  limestone,  which 
are  varieties  of  the  same  substance,  (carbonate  of 
lime,)  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  are  ren- 
dered caustic*  Ttaperiy  speaking,  therefore,  calcined 
magnesia  is  cmutic  magnesia.  When  properly  pre- 
pared, it  is  almost  tasteless  and  without  odour.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  refractory  substance,  that  is,  it 
resists  a  great  degree  of  heat;  but  when  combined 
with  other  substances,  it  assists  their  fusibility. 

Magnesia  possesses  most,  if  not  all,  the  charac- 
teristics common  to  alkaline  bodies  j  especially  that 
of  forming  with  acids  neutral  salts.  These  are 
distinguished  by  their  peculiarly  bitter  flavour,  of 
which  w^  have  an  instance  in  one  already  mentioned, 
namely,  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  magnesia  absorbs 
both  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  thus  returning  again 
to  its  former  condition  of  a  carbonate;  hence  the 
necessity  for  keeping  it  in  closely-stopped  bottles. 
Its  affinity  for  water  is  not,  however,  very  energetic — 
not  to  be  compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of  lime. 
On  being  moistened,  the  former  exhibits  scarcely  any 
increase  of  temperature.  The  effect  of  water  on 
caustic,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  ^ick,  lime,  is 
so  well  known  as  to  require  no  description.  To 
dissolve  calcined  magnesia  requires  rather  more  than 
5000  times  its  weight  of  cold,  or  36,000  times  its 
weight  of  boiling,  water. 

Magnesia  is  eminently  useful  as  a  medicine,  cor- 
lectiiu;  acidity  and  operating  as  a  mild  aperient.  It 
may  oe  safely  ^ven  to  children  even  when  very 
young. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  magnesia,  like 
some  other  family  medicines,  as  they  are  termed,  is 
taken  in  considerable  quantities  without  the  exercise 
of  that  discrimination  on  which  both  its  usefulness 
and  its  efficacy  depend.  For  correcting  acidity,  for 
heartburn,  and  symptoms  of  a  similar  kind,  calcined 
magnesia  la  most  proper.  As  an  aperient,  the  car- 
bonate may  be  beneficially  employed.  We  believe, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  double  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  required  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  calcined. 

Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  magnesia 
on  almost  every  occasion  when  they  experience  un- 
pleasant sensations.  This  is  a  practice  which  ought 
not  to  be  persevered  in,  as  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  its  long- continued  use  has  been  attended  by  the 
formation  of  large  concrete  masses  of  magnesia  m  the 
bowels  of  the  patients. 


PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


PaoTinBNca  has  gifted  man  with  reason ;  to  his  reason, 
therefore,  h  left  the  choice  of  his  food  and  drink,  and  not 
ts  inslinct)  as  among  the  lower  animals :  it  thus  becomes 
hU  duty  to  apply  his  reason  to  the  regulation  of  his  diet ; 
to  shun  excess  in  quantity,  and  what  is  noxious  in  quality ; 
to  adhere,  in  short,  to  the  simple  and  the  natural ;  among 
which  the  bounty  of  his  Maker  has  afforded  him  an  ample 
selection:  and  beyond  which  if  he  deviates,  sooner  or 
later,  he  will  suffer  the  penalty. — ^PaouT. 


Ir  misery  be  the  effect  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced; 
if  of  Jl4brtnne,  to  be  pitied ;  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be  in- 
sulted ;  because  it  is,  perhaps,  itself  apunishment  adequate 
lo  the  sfiflie  by  which  it  was  produoea ;  and  the  humanity 
«f  that  man  can  deserve  no  panegyric  who  is  capable  of 
tvproaebing  a  eriminal  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner.—— 

JToairsair. 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  only  subsitute  in  the  institution 
for  Printing  for  the  Blind,  was  the  ingenious 
but  inconvenient  system  of  figuring  on  twine.  Sub- 
sequently, books  printed  in  relief,  from  angular 
types,  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Gall  of  Eldinburgh. 
Both  of  these  systems,  notwithstanding  their  respec- 
tive difficulties,  were  mastered  by  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  whose  habits  of  attention  overcome 
obstacles  which  a  theorist  would  consider  insur- 
mountable. Mr.  6all*s  invention  was  a  great  step  in 
advance  in  this  kind  of  literature,  and  it  does  credit 
to  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance ;  but  it  partakes 
of  the  disadvantage  common,  with  the  exception  we 
are  about  to  state,  to  all  the  systems  hitherto  pro- 
posed  for  the  literary  education  of  the  blind — a  dis- 
advantage arising  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  a 
unique  and  arbitrary  character  was  indispensable  to 
the  object  in  view.  Mr.  Alston,  the  Treasurer  to  the 
Glasgow  Asylum,  has  for  some  time  been  trying  the 
practicability  of  a  system  as  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  blind,  as  the 
others  have  been  found  to  be  complex  and  inoperative. 
Every  new  experiment  he  made  was  tested  by  the 
blind  themselves,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  We  may  also  mention  here, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  York,  to  whom  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh  submitted  the  speci- 
mens of  the  arbitrary  characters  sent  to  them  by 
competitors  for  their  medal,  recommended  to  the 
Society  just  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Alston  was  pre- 
paring, and  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  since  given  his 
unqufdified  recommendation.  Mr.  Alston's  system 
is  simply  to  print  in  relief  the  capitals  of  the  ordi- 
nary Roman  character,  without  any  arbitrary  marks 
whatever;  and  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  he 
has  now  added  to  the  other  improvements  of  the 
Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  a  beautiful  fount  of 
types,  and  a  printing-press,  which  will  very  soon 
supply  this  and  kindred  institutions  with  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  books,  in  a  character  which  can  be 
read  by  the  touch  of  the  blind,  with  little  less  fluency 
than  by  the  eyes  of  the  seeing ! 

To  afford  a  practical  example  of  the  entire  fitness 
of  this  admirable  invention  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Blind,  a  meeting  was  recently  held  in  the  Asylum^ 
when  the  children  gave  specimens  of  their  reading 
from  portions*  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the 
book  of  Ruth,  printed  at  the  Institution  I^ress.  The 
ease  with  which  the  children  perused  the  passages 
pointed  out  to  them  at  random,  and  their  promptness 
in  announcing  chapter  and  verse,  called  forth  the 
warmest  admiration.  Still  further  to  exemplify  the 
extreme  practicability  of  the  system,  and  that  the 
facility  with  which  the  children  read  was  not  the 
result  of  previous  conning,  the  Chairman  wrote  a 
sentence,  which  was  carried  to  the  printer,  put  in 
type,  and  copies  thrown  off  for  the  use  of  the  com 
pany.  This  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  blind 
children,  who,  unassisted,  read  aloud  the  sentence  at 
once. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  pleasure  with  which 
the  poor  blind  children  have  received  Mr.  A's  books 
— one  of  them  remarked  that  he  would  now  be  able 
to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  grave- stones  in  the 
church-yard.  Acting  on  this  hint,  Mr.  Alston  des- 
patched a  number  of  his  children  to  read  the  epitaphs 
in  the  High  Church  burying- ground,  in  which  they 
amply  succeeded.  A  little  blind  girl  pleased  the 
company  very  much  by  playing  on  the  fine-toned 
piano  forte  presented  by  the  ladies  to  the  institution, 
—the  privilege  of  performing  upon  which  is  reserved 
for  the  highest  excellence  in  the  Asylum 
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POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

IX. 
Superstitions  of  thk  Welsh. 

The  Welsh  peasantry  are  highly  superstitious) 
living  as  they  do,  in  so  rude  and  secluded  a  country, 
and  amidst  scenery  so  wild  and  imposing,  divers 
strange  phantasies  have  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  which  have  influenced  their  imagina- 
tion, more  or  less,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
impression  produced  upon  their  minds.  The  inha- 
bitants, indeed,  of  all  pastoral  and  mountainous 
countries  are  more  generally  affected  with  supersti- 
tion, than  those  who  dwell  in  plains,  and  well- cul- 
tivated regions. 

That  the  scenery  of  a  country  has  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  habits  of  the  natives,  is  indis- 
putable. Hence  it  appears  that  the  dispositions  and 
general  character  of  mountaineers  are  more  hardy, 
robust,  hospitable,  and  impetuous,  than  those  of  low- 
landerR ;  and  their  imaginations— » 

Darkened  by  their  naiive/sconcs, 

Create  wild  images  and  phantoms  dire, 

Btrange  as  their  hills,  and  gloomy  as  their  storms. 

This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  mountain- 
inhabitants  of  our  own  island ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  Scottish  highlander,  and  the  Welsh  moun- 
taineer, to  both  of  whom  certain  superstitions  cus- 
toms and  opinions  are  peculiar,  although  resembling 
each  other  very  considerably  in  their  general  outline. 

In  the  retired  and  pastoral  counties  of  Merioneth 
and  Caernarvon,  there  is  scarcely  a  glen,  a  wood,  or  a 
mountain,  that  has  not  its  due  quota  of  fairies  and 
spirits  j  and  every  district  in  North  Wales,  can  boast 
of  no  scanty  number  of  supernatural  inhabitants. 
But  of  all  the  popular  superstitions  prevalent  among 
the  Welsh,  their  idea  of  fairies  is  the  most  poetical  j 
at  all  events,  it  is  the  most  ancient.  In  Wales  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  distinct  species  of  fairies ; 
the  one  sort,  of  gentle  manners,  and  well-disposed 
toward  the  whole  human  race;  the  other,  malici- 
ously inclined,  and  full  of  mischievous  sportiveness. 
The  former  is  denominated  T^ltcyth  Tig,  or  the  Fair 
Family;  the  latter,  Elfyllin,  Elves,  or  Goblins.  The 
Tylwyth  Tdg  are  a  mild  and  diminutive  race,  leading 
a  life  completely  pastoral,  and  befriending  fond  and 
youthful  lovers,  pretty  dairymaids,  and  hospitable 
and  industrious  housewives.  They  are  the  inspirers 
of  pleasing  dreams,  and  the  assiduous  encouragers 
of  virtue  and  benevolence;  and  never  fail  to  reward 
the  faithful  servant,  or  the  affectionate  child.  But 
the  most  prominent  attributes  and  pastimes  of  this 
gentle  race  are  sweetly  set  forth  in  the  following 
stanzas,  the  production  of  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
has  frequently  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  principality : — 

Cav  y  Tylwyth  Teo;  oa,  the  FAxaiEs'  Sons. 

Prom  gmssy  Uades,  and  fenny  shades, 

My  happy  comrades  hie; 
Now  day  declines,  bright  Hesper  shines, 

And  night  invades  the  sky. 
From  noonday  pranks  and  thymy  j^tiTtq 

To  Dolyd*s  dome  repair, 
For  oiir*s  the  joy,  that  cannot  doy,  * 

And  mortals  cannot  share. 

The  light-latched  door,  the  well-swept  floor. 

The  hearth  so  trim  and  neat, 
The  blaze  so  dear,  the  water  near. 

The  pleasant  circling  seat. 
With  proper  eare  your  needs  prepare^ 

Your  tuneful  tabors  bring; 
And  day  tbaU  haste  |o  tinge  the  esst» 

£re  we  dudl  cease  to  sing. 
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But  first  rU  creep  where  mortals  sleepy     ' 

And  form  the  blissful  dreams  i 
1*11  hover  near  the  maiden  dear, 

That  keeps  the  hearth  so  dean : 
I'll  show  her  when  that  best  of  men, 

8o  rich  in  manly  charms, 
Her  Einiou,  in  vest  of  bhie, 

Shall  bless  her  longing  arms. 

Yon  little  sheaves  or  primrose  leaves, 

Your  acorns,  berries,  q>read ; 
Let  kernels  sweet  increase  the  treat, 

And  flowers  their  fragrance  shed ; 
And  when  *tis  o*er,  we'll  crowd  the  floor, 

In  jocund  pairs  advance, 
Xo  voice  be  mute,  and  each  shrill  flute, 

Shall  cheer  the  masy  danoe. 

When  morning  breaks,  and  man  awakes, 

From  sleep's  restoring  hours, 
The  flocks,  the  field,  his  house  we  yield. 

To  his  more  active  powers. 
While  dad  in  green,  unheard,  unseen. 

On  sunny  Ixmks  we'll  play, 
And  give  to  man  his  little  span, 

His  empire  of  the  day. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  beautiful  instructioa 
which  is  so  pleasingly  conveyed  in  this  credulity  1 
In  a  country  so  completely  pastoral  as  Wales,  some- 
thing more  than  the  sage  precepts  of  mere  experience 
and  wisdom  was  necessary  to  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  more  homely  virtues  adapted  to 
their  condition;  and  hence  even  superstition  was 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose,  in  a  manner  at 
once  mild,  persuasive,  and  impressive.  Thus,  it  is  a 
common  opinion,  in  many  parts  of  the  principality, 
that  if,  on  retiring  to  rest,  the  cottage-hearth  is  made 
clean,  the  floor  swept,  and  the  pails  left  fall  of  water, 
the  fairies  will  come  at  midnight  to  a  spot  thus  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  continue  their  harmless 
revels  till  day-break,  sing  the  well-known  strain  of 
Toriod  y  Dydd,  or  the  dawn  of  day — ^leave  a  piece  of 
money  upon  the  hearth,  and  disappear. 

The  suggestions  of  intellect  and  the  salutary  pre^* 
cautions  of  prudence  are  easily  discernible  under  this 
fiction:  a  safety  from  fire  in  the  neatness  of  the 
hearth, — a  provision  for  its  extinction  in  the  reple-* 
nished  pails, — and  a  motive  to  perseverance  and  in« 
dustry  in  the  expected  boon.  Like  the  popular  su- 
perstitions of  Germany,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
of  moral  in  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Welsh,  and  the 
following  curious  narrative,  related  by  Griraldua 
Gambrensis,  was  probably  held  forth  as  a  warning 
against  stealing.  It  affords  also  a  good  idea  of  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Tylwyth  Tdg  of  the  twelfth  century. 

A  short  time  before  our  days,  a  circumstance  wor-> 
thy  of  note  occurred  in  those  parts,  (Neath,  in  Gla* 
morganshire,)  which  Elidorus,  a  priest,  most  strenu- 
ously affirmed,  had  befallen  himself.  When  a  youth 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  in  order  to  avoid  the  seve- 
rity of  his  preceptor,  he  ran  away,  and  concealed 
himself  under  the  hollow  bank  of  a  river  {  and  after 
fasting,  in  that  situation,  for  two  days,  two  little  men, 
of  pigmy  stature,  appeared  to  him,  and  said,  "  If  you 
will  go  with  us  we  will  lead  you  into  a  country  of 
delights  and  sports."  Assenting,  and  rising  up,  he 
followed  his  guides,  at  first  through  a  path,  subterra- 
neous and  dark,  into  a  most  beautiful  country, 
murky,  however,  and  not  illuminated  with  the  full 
light  of  the  sun.  All  the  days  were  cloudy,  and  the 
nights  extremely  dark.  The  boy  was  brought  before 
the  king,  and  introduced  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
his  court,  when,  having  examined  him  for  a  long 
time,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  courtiers,  he  de- 
livered him  to  his  son,  who  was  then  a  boy.  These 
people  were  of  the  smallest  stature,  but  very  well 
proportioned,  fedr  comnlexioned,  with  long  hair^  par- 
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ticularly  the  females,  who  'ware  it  flowing  over  their 
shoulders.  They  had  horses  and  hounds  adapted  to 
their  size.  They  neither  ate  fish  nor  flesh,  but  lived, 
for  the  most  part,  on  milk  and  saffron.  As  often  as 
they  returned  from  our  hemisphere,  they  reprobated 
our  ambition,  infidelities,  and  inconstancies ;  and 
though  they  had  no  form  of  public  worship,  they 
were,  it  seems,  strict  lovers  and  reverers  of  truth,  for 
no  one  was  so  utterly  detested  by  them  as  a  liar. 

The  boy  frequently  returned  to  our  world,  some- 
times by  the  way  he  had  gone,  sometimes  by  others ; 
at  first  in  company  and  afterwards  alone,  making 
himself  known  only  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  de- 
scribed what  he  had  seen.  Being  desired  by  her  to 
bring  her  a  present  of  gold,  with  which  that  country 
abounds,  he  stole,  while  at  play  with  the  king's  son, 
a  golden  ball,  with  which  he  used  to  divert  himself, 
and  brought  it  in  haste  to  his  mother :  but  not  un- 
pursued,  for,  as  he  entered  the  house,  he  stumbled  at 
the  threshold,  let  his  ball  drop,  which  two  pigmies 
seized,  and  departed,  showing  the  boy  every  mark  of 
contempt  and  derision.  Notwithstanding  every 
attempt  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  he  never  again 
could  discover  the  track  to  the  subterraneous  passage ; 
but  after  suifering  many  misfortunes,  he  did,  at 
length,  succeed  in  securing  his  intimacy  with  the 
mysterious  race. 

The  Ellyllin,  or  Mischieyotts  Sprites. 

As  the  J)flw]fth  T4g  usually  fixed  their  abodes  in 
"  grassy  shades,"  and  on  sunny  knolls,  so  the 
Ellyllin  frequented  the  rock  and  the  mountain ;  and 
woe  betide  the  luckless  wight  who  encountered  those 
merry  and  mischievous  sprites  i»  a  mist '  for  they 
had  a  very  inconvenient  practice  of  seizing  an  un- 
wary pilgrim,  and  of  hunying  him  through  the  air  3 
first,  giving  him  the  option,  however,  of  travelling 
above  wind,  under  wind,  or  below  wind.  If  he  chose 
the  former,  he  was  borne  to  the  region  with  which 
aeronauts  are  familiar ;  if  the  latter,  he  had  the  full 
boiefit  of  all  the  brakes,  briers,  and  bogs  in  his 
way — ^hlfl  reiterated  contact  with  which,  seldom 
failed  to  terminate  in  his  discomfiture.  Experienced 
travellers,  therefore,  always  kept  in  mind  the  prudent 
advice  of  Apollo  to  Phaeton,  {in  medio  tutissemus,) 
and  selected  the  middle  course,  which  ensured  them  a 
pleasant  voyage  at  a  moderate  elevation,  equally  free 
from  the  brambles  and  the  clouds.  Dafydd  ab 
Gwiljrm  (the  British  Ovid,)  who  was  contemporary 
with  Chaucer,  in  a  humorous  description  of  his  own 
abduction  in  one  of  these  unlucky  mists,  says,— - 

There  were  in  every  hollow, 
A  himdred  wry-mouthed  elves, 

and  proceeds  to  detail  the  mishaps  which  befell  him, 
and  which  were  all,  no  doubt,  relative  to  the  mis- 
chievous freaks  of  the  Ellyllin.  In  addition  to  these 
propensities,  they  were  gifted  with  all  the  attributes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  other  elves,  and  never 
failed  to  exercise  their  malicious  powers  whenever  au 
opportunity  occurred. 

A  LETTER. 
Every  incident  about  a  letter  has  something  con- 
nected with  the  past,  the  future,  the  unseen,  the  un- 
known; things  the  most  simple  and  natural,  that 
touch  the  tenderest,  the  sweetest  sympathies  of  our 
common  souls  -,  and  things  the  most  awful,  mysterious, 
and  sublime,  which  awaken  *[  the  thoughts  that  travel 
through  eternity,"  the  '*  feelings  that  lie  too  deep  for 
tears." 

To  a  letter  belong, — ^taking  it  under  the  most  usual 
circumstances  which  give  birth  to  documents  of  this 
kind — a  name,  a  place,  an  occasion,  and  a  date.    What 


is  the  name  ?  That  hy  which  an  insulated  individual 
(the  writer)  was  known  on  earth  from  all  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  that  by  which  (speaking  after  the 
manner  of  men)  he  will  be  summoned  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  God,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  What  is  the 
place  ?  The  locality,  where  he  dwelt  for  a  season, 
where  generations  had  died  before,  and  generations 
will  live  after  him,  to  the  end  of  time.  What  is  the 
occasion  ?  One  of  those  daily  occurrences,  the 
things  that  happen  to  all,  of  which,  in  the  bulk,  we 
think  almost  nothing,  but  which,  to  each  in  turn, 
when  the  particular  application  falls  upon  himself, 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  countrymen,  or  any  class 
of  persons  to  whom  he  is  affectionately  allied,  or 
generously  attached,  may  be  of  more  pressing  im- 
portance while  it  lasts,  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  What  is  the  date  ?  A  visible  memorial  of 
one  of  the  days  of  the  years  of  man  on  the  earth, 
perhaps  the  only  existing  register  of  that  particular 
day,  which  came  in  its  course,  and  went,  when  its 
errand  was  accomplished,  whither  all  the  days,  and 
years,  and  ages  of  time,  depart  in  peace,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  that  day  when  its  account  must  be  given  in 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

The  date  of  such  an  undistinguished  day  is  also  a 
visible  memorial  of  all  that  happened  within  the 
course  of  its  twenty-four  hours  to  every  living  man, 
including  whatever  he  did,  or  said,  or  thought,  or 
felt,  or  suffered.  It  is  more  than  this ;  it  is  a  memo- 
rial of  all  that  was  enjoyed  in  heaven,  endured  in 
heU,  or  transacted  throughout  the  whole  universe  of 
God,  in  his  providence,  and  in  his  grace,  by  Himself 
or  by  his  creatures  $  and  it  is  the  memorial  of  a  day, 
which  has  left  upon  every  day  that  has  succeeded,  or 
shall  follow  it  to  the  end,  eternal  influences,  which, 
however  unappreciably  small  or  great  to  finite  minds, 
are  yet  distinctly  estimated  by  Him,  to  whom  all  things 
are  known  in  their  beginnings,  connexions,  and  issues. 

This  may  be  deemed  revery  and  hallucination  by 
''  economists  and  calculators,"  who  busy  themselves 
wholly  with  things  present  and  passing;  but  that 
man  has  within  him  powers  and  faculties  unawakened 
and  unapprehended,  who  cannot  thus,  by  association, 
connect  himself  with  all  created  beings  and  intelli- 
gences, especially  those  of  his  own  species,  of  whom 
he  can  gain  any  knowledge  by  research  on  earth,  or 
revelation  from  heaven;  through  all  the  things  that 
are  seen,  discerning  tokens  and  traces  of  things  that 
are  not  seen,  feeling,  meanwhile,  that  the  dignity  and 
value  of  the  former  must  be  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  relationship  which  they  bear  to  the  latter;  for 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. J.  Montgomery. 


NOTES   ON   FOREST   TREES.     No.  XV. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  (Pinus  cedrus.) 

Of  the  true  Cedar  there  are  but  two  kinds,  that 
figured  in  our  engraving,  and  the  Cedar  of  India, 
(Pinus  deodara,)  but  the  timber  of  several  other  trees 
bears  the  name  of  Cedar  in  commerce,  though  impro- 
perly. The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  famous  for  the  frequent 
notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  was  considered 
the  emblem  of  greatness,  strength,  and  prosperity. 

The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree;  and  spread 
abroad  like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Behold  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  with  fair 
branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high 
stature;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs,  his 
boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long. 
The  fir-trees  were  not  like  his  bougbs,  nor  the  chestnut- 
trees  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God 
like  unto  him  in  heart. 
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There  is  aaurof  gnndenr  and  strength  in  the 
Ced«r,  when  full  grown,  that  rmden  it  fu  superior 
ia  sppeanace  to  any  other  of  the  coae-beariDg  tribes. 

Its  mantling  foliage  or  "  shadowing  shroud,"  is  its 
greatest  beauty;  this,  ironi  the  peculiar  sweeping 
horizontal  growth  of  its  branches  forms  a  gracefiU 
covering  of  foliage,  impervious  to  the  beat  and  rays 
of  the  Bun,  thus  producing  a  depth  of  shadow  tlwt 
greatly  increases  its  otherwise  elegant  appearance. 

The  contrast  of  diflbrent  tints  ia  a.  contrast  of  inrbees 
only,  and  therafbre  the  feeling  that  it  produces  wants  tbs 
elements  of  duration,  without  whicb  no  feeling  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  aublime.  The  oontnut  of  light  and  ibade  in 
tb«  some  tint  of  colour,  is,  on  the  olber  hand,  inseparable 
tmm  a  feeling  of  soliility  and  duration ;  and  it  is  not  poi- 
sible  to  look,  upon  a  Cedar,  without  having  the  association 
that  it  is  a  lasting  tree.     < 

Tlie  Cedar  of  Lebanon  has  been  cultivated  in 
Great  Britain  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  many 
good  esaroplea  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  even  as  far  north  as  Scotland.  It 
is  not  of  quick  growth  daring  the  first  few  years, 
but  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  years,  its  in- 
crease in  size  ia  very  rapid,  and  it  soon  becomes  an 
ornament  to  the  spot  on  which  it  was  planted.  The 
liardy  nature  of  the  Cedar,  and  its  power  of  enduring 
the  varyii^  weather  of  our  variable  Spring,  has  been 
proved  ;  the  Pines  of  (^nada,  and  even  of  Labrador, 
have  had  their  shoots  blighted  by  frosts,  which  have 
not  in  the  least  affected  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 

That  the  Cedar  likes  moisture,  appears  from  the 
fact  of  those  in  Chelsea  Gardens  showing  signs  of 
decay  soon  after  a  neigfabonring  pond  had  been  filled 
up.  Mr.  Mndie,  in  his  Bota»kal  Amtaal,  says  that 
Tlie&e  circum stance  1  point  out  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  as 
peculiarly  adapted  for  omainental  planting  in  Britain ;  and 
as  it  grows  as  fast  to  a  large  tree  as  the  oak,  stands  ss  long 
or  longer,  is  green  all  the  year  round,  and  therefore  a  shelter 
ti>  the  land,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  taaal  oroamenta] 
of  all  large  growing  trees,  it  ii  somewhat  singular  that  the 
planting  uf  it  has  not  become  more  general. 

The  same  author  observes  that  ^e  timber  of  the 
Cedar  is  of  a  good  colour  and  most  agreeable  odonr, 
works  well,  and  is  suHicicntly  close  in  the  grain  to 
enable  the  engraver  on  wood  to  use  it  instead  of  box- 
wood; to  prove  this,  an  engraving  of  the  cone  and 
leaf  of  the  Cedar,  brought  from  Lebanon  itself,  forms 
one  of  the  illoatratioiu  to  the  work  we  have  quoted. 


Tlie  wood,  however,  hu  MVentl  disadvantages  cgm- 
pared  with  box  i  it  is  aot  so  ckwa  graiaadt  »ad  «aa- 
seqnently  could  not  be  osed  for  very  fine  eog^avioiv; 
and  its  dark  colour  and  resinous  nature  render  it 
difficult  to  draw  on  with  effect,  the  latter  quality  aooa 
causing  a  pendi  drawing  to  become  obliterated,  and 
its  colour  preventing  the  lighter  shades  being  aeen,  ■• 
thai  a  pern  and  ink  drawing  is  the  only  practical  mode 
in  which  it  could  be  uaed. 

The  mountains  of  Lebtnoo,  which,  io  the  time  of 
Solomon,  were  noted  for  thdr  immense  Cedar-  forests, 
are  at  present  but  thinly  covered  with  this  stately  tree. 

The  timber  of  the  Cedar  appears  to  have  received 
greater  credit  for  durability  than  it  deserves,  owing, 
Du  doubt,  to  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures.  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  sums  up  its  sup- 
posed merits  in  the  following  words  : — 

It  resists  putre faction,  destroys  noxious  insects,  continues 
a  thousand  or  two  xatn  sound,  yields  an  oil  famous  for 
preserriog  books  and  writings,  punfles  the  air  by  its  eflluvia, 
inspires  wonliippers  with  a  solemn  ave  when  used  in 
wainscoting  chiirchvs.  In  the  temple  of  Apoilo  at  UtJea, 
was  found  timber  2U00  yean  old.  At  Saguntum,  in  Spain, 
a  beam,  in  an  onlory  consecrated  to  Dmno,  «ss  brought 
fram  Zanle,  two  centuries  before  the  deKtrustiiin  of  Troy  ; 
Sesostri*  built  a  vessel  of  cedar  of  280  cubits ! 


The  finest  Cedan  in  England  are  to  be  found  at 
the  following  places : — the  R<^al  Gardens  at  Chelsea, 
whicb  contain  many  very  picturesque  specimens; 
these  were  planted  in  1683,  aitd  there  are  still  more 
magnificent  trees  of  this  kind  at  Whitto  Park,  Sioa 
House,  FaiDshill,  Warwirk  Castle,  Stowe,  Blenheim, 
&c.  The  gardens  at  Hopetoun  House  in  Scotland 
also  contain  some  fine  cedars. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP-  THE  CITY  OP  ROME 

P4JtT  THE  FIFTH. 


THE  CAPrrOLlKB  HILL. 

••  To  most  persons,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  the  Capitoline  Hill 
\iill  be  even  more  interesting  than  the  Palatine^  The 
earliest  history  of  Rome  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
latter,  but  the  Capitol  is  conspicuous  through  every  stage 
of  its  vfandeur."  The  learned  writer  might  have  extended 
our  interest  in  it  over  a  still  wider  Qeld;  in  the  Rome  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  Capitol  plays  as  important  a  part, 
comparatively  speaking*  as  it  played  in  the  Rome  of  anti- 
quity. Not  only  **  the  Sabines,  the  Gauls,  the  republicans, 
the  ipaperialista/*  but  also  "the  oitisens  of  papal  Rome/* 
to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John  HobhouM.  "nave  all  oon« 
tended  for  dominion  on  the  same  narrow  spot.*' 

This  is  the  smallest  of  the  seven  hilli;  its  olreuit  at 
the  base  is  not  a  mile.  In  its  form  it  resembles,  roughly 
speaking!  a  flat  ellipse,  whose  greater  diameter  is  equal  to 
two  of  its  shorter  diameters;  or  in  other  words,  it  resemble* 
an  oval  half  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  The  general  direction 
of  its  length  is  nearly  north  and  south  »*  the  distance  fVom 
the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  along  the  top  is 
about  thirteen  hundred  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  hill  at 
the  middle  of  its  length,  about  half  as  many.  The  top  of  the 
hill  exhibits  a  peculiar  conformation ;  instead  of  presenting 
one  level  surfoce,  it  rises  at  the  two  extremities  into  two 
summits,  between  which  lies  the  rest  of  the  hill,  sunk  a 
little  lower,  like  a  small  plain  or  valley.  This  plain  was 
called  by  the  ancient  Romans  tl)e  JniermonHum,''^t 
" Between-Mounts,"  as  we  may  says  it  It  still  called  JnUtr- 
monaio  at  the  present  day.  If  we  oonsider  the  Inter' 
moniium  as  itself  a  square  hill,  and  the  two  aummits  aa 
two  higher  semiciroular  hills  Joined  on  to  its  northern  and 
southern  sides  respectively,  we  shall  have  a  rough  notion 
of  the  Capitoline  mount,  such  aa  it  would  appear  in  its 
natural  state. 

We  have  already  described  the  Palatine  aa  forming  a 
sort  of  centre  round  which  the  other  six  hills  are  arranged. 
Among  these  six  the  Capitol  finds  its  place  on  the  north- 
west of  this  centre;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Capitol  has  the 
Palatine  on  its  south-east  On  its  north-east  it  has  the 
Quirinal,— the  only  hill  besides  the  Palatine  which  ap- 

5 roaches  at  all  near  to  it.  On  the  south-west  it  has  the 
'iber,  just  where  that  river  makes  a  bend  and  alters  its 
course  from  the  south-east  to  the  south-west.  To  the  west 
and  the  north  it  opens  directlv  upon  the  large  plain  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  Which  the  great  bulk  of  the  modem 
city  is  built.  From  this  description  the  reader  will  under- 
stand that  while  the  oirouit  of  Rome  was  oonfined  to  its 
seven  hills,  the  Capitol  was  Just  at  the  western  edge  of  the 
city ;  in  fact,  the  western  wall  of  the  oity  passed  along  the 
whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  hill  m>m  ita  northern  to 
its  southern  extremity.  The  Campus  Martius,  which  lay 
to  the  west  of  Uie  Capitol,  was  thus  outside  of  the  oity ;  in 
fact,  it  continued  for  a  long  while  lo  be  an  onen  field  in 
which  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  eleoted,  and 
to  which  the  citixens  resorted  as  a  suburban  place  of  ex- 
ercise and  amusement.  In  process  of  time  it  beoame 
covered  with  buildings  |  and  when  at  lenplh  it  was  enclosed 
within  the  walls  by  Aurelian,  the  Capitol,  instead  of,  as 
formerly,  having  the  city  wholly  upon  its  east,  had  it  partly 
upon  the  east  and  parUy  upon  the  west.  At  the  present 
day  the  eastern  half  of  Aurelian*s  city  is  nearly  unin- 
habited ;  so  that  now  instead  of  having,  as  at  first  it  had, 
the  whole  city  upon  its  east,  or  aa  it  afterwards  had,  a  part 
of  the  city  upon  its  east  and  a  part  upon  its  west,  the 
Capitol  has  scarcely  anything  but  deserted  districts  upon 
its  east,  and  nearl)^  the  whole  of  the  reduced  bulk  of  the 
inhabited  city  upon  its  west.  These  changes  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  Capitol  towards  the  bulk  of  the  city,  conse- 
quent upon  the  rise  and  decline  of  Rome  should  be  dearly 
understood  b^  a  reader  wishing  to  become  acquainted  even 
slightly  with  its  topography. 

Before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  this  bill  it  said  to  have 
heen  called  Saiumif^^  or  Af om  Saiumiu$i  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  tradition  among  the  Romans,  that  a 
town  was  built  upon  it  before  the  settlement  of  Bvander 
on  the  Palatine.  Virgil  has  availed  himself  of  this  tradition, 
and  his  fancv  has  left  us  a  picture  in  the  time  of  iSneas, 
artfully  ada/ted  as  usual  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen, 


and  even  thus  early  investing  the  hill  with  that  peculiar 
sanctity  which  constantly  attached  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  greatness 
When  Svander  is  visited  by  the  Trojan  prince,  he  conducts 
his  guest  over  the  site  of  the  future  city,  and  points  out  the 
memorable  localities, — ^the  cave  of  Cacus,^— the  spot  on 
which  afterwards  stood  the  Carmental  Gate,*— the  grove  of 
the  Asylum,— the  Lupercal:-*- 

Theaee  to  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock  ha  leads. 

Now  raofbd  with  gold ;  then  thatched  with  homely  leeds, 

A  rev'rent  fear  (tuch  lupentitioQ  reins 

AmonK  the  rude)  e*en  tnen  poMened  the  iwtios, 

aome  uod  they  knew,  what  God  they  could  not  tell,     • 

Bid  there  amidit  the  sacred  horror  dwell. 

Th*  Areadians  thought  him  Jove ;  and  said  they  saw 

The  mighty  thundW  with  maiestie  awe. 

Who  shook  his  shield  and  dealt  his  bolts  around, 

And  scattered  tempests  on  the  teeming  ground. 

Then  saw  two  heaps  of  ruin« :  once  tbey  stood 

Two  stately  towns  on  either  side  the  flood. 

Saturnig  and  Janioula's  remains ; 

And  either  place  the  foundei^s  name  retains. 

TBI  OARTO^  OV  TBB  MONARCHY  AMD  THB  RBPUBUC. 

Whbh  Romulus  had  fbunded  his  oity  on  the  Palatine 

Hilli  and  was  desirous  of  attracting  inhabitants  to  it,  one 

of  the  measures  to  which  he  resorted  was  that  of  declaring 

a  'part  of  the  IntermonHum  of  the  opposite  hill,  lying 

between  two  little  groves  of  oak-trees,  to  be  a  sacred 

Asvlum  or  plaoe  of  refhge  for  .criminals,  and  others  who 

had  been  forced  to  flee  fW>m  neighbouring  communities, 

and  even  for  runaway  slaves.    In  the  after-ages  of  Rome, 

the  space  which  this  sanctuary  occupied  was  long  pointed 

out  as  one  of  the  eurious  looalities  of  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

In  Virgira  poem  Bvander  shows  ^neas 

•  • .the  forest  which  in  alter  times, 

Fieree  Romulus  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  stored  refuge  made. 

Juvenal,  in  one  of  his  satires,  after  allowing  that  the 
possession  of  a  noble  name  is  honourable  so  long  as  the 
possessor  does  not  disgrace  it  by  his  vices,  chastises  the 
pride  of  birth  by  thus  addressing  nis  imaginary  auditor: — 

And  yet  how  high  soe'er  thy  pride  may  trace 
The  long-forgotten  founders  of  thy  race. 
Still  must  the  search  with  that  Asylum  end. 
From  whose  polluted  source  we  all  descend. 

In  the  war  which  broke  out  between  the  Sabines  and 
the  Romans,  three  Latin  towns  on  the  Anio,  allies  of  the 
former,  were  successively  overpowered;  and*the  king  of 
one  of  them  was  slain  in  an  engagement,  by  the  hana  of 
Romulus  himself,  and  stripped  of  his  armour.  The  con- 
queror returning  to  his  influit  city  entered  it,  at  the  head 
of  his  rejoicing  soldiers ;  and  this  rude  procession  was  the 
first  beginning  of  those  splendid  triumphs  with  which  in 
after  ages  the  Romans  celebrated  their  conquests.  He 
then  ascended  the  Capitoline  Hill,  bearing  the  spoils  of  his 
slain  enem]^  on  a  frame  fhahioned  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  hanging  them  upon  an  oak-^ee  held  sacred  among 
the  shepherds,  he  offered  them  under  the  name  of  SpoUa 
OpiniQ,  or  "  Rich  Spoils,*'  to  Jupiter,  whom  he  honoured 
with  the  epithet  of  Feretrius,  or  "  Bearer  of  Spoils.*'  At 
the  same  time  he  marked  out  the  bounds  of  a  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  god,  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Spoha  Opima, 
which  thereafter  should  be  offered  by  any  leader  of  the 
Romans  who  might  slay  the  king  or  commander  of  an 
enemy.  "  This,**  says  Livy,  **  is  the  origin  of  the  temple 
which,  of  all,  was  the  first  consecrated  at  Rome.**  JSe 
remarks  also  that  the  promise  of  fUture  spoils,  implied  in 
the  dedication  of  Romulus,  was  not  a  vain  one;  neither 
was  the  value  of  the  offering  diminished  by  the  frequency 
of  the  repetition.  Only  *'  twice  afterwards,  during  so  many 
years,  so  many  wars,  were  the  Spolia  Opima  obtained;'* 
and  the  number  was  never  increased  after  jLivy*s  time. 

Very  shortly  after  this  event,  the  Sabines  set  out  to 
attack  Rome.  The  Capitoline,  or  Satumian  Hill,  as  it  was 
still  called,  seems  upon  this  occasion  to  have  first  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  fortress;  ita  steep  rocky  sides  rendered 
it  naturally  a  place  of  strength,  and  for  its  further  security 
it  was  now  encompassed  wiu  a  ditch  and  palisade.  lato 
this  strong  hold  Romulua  threw  a  garrison;  antt  tere  too 
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lie  eauidd  (he  hasbandmen  to  retife  with  their  flocks  in  the 
niffht  The  Sabine«  were  saved  the  trouble  of  forcing  their 
defences ;  for,  according  to  the  old  story,  they  gained  pos- 
session more  easily  through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Roman  commander.  It  appears  that 
having  gone  without  the  walls  to  draw  water,  the  damsel 
was  seized  by  the  Sabines ;  when  dazzled  by  their  orna- 
ments of  gold,  she  agreed,  on  consideration  of  receiving 
the  bracelets  which  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  to  open  to 
them  a  gate  of  the  fortress  by  nieht.  She  fhlfiUed  her 
promise  and  claimed  her  reward;  the  Sabines  threw  their 
shields  upon  her,  their  king  himself  setting  the  example, 
and  she  was  orushed  beneath  the  ponderous  load.  She 
was  buried  where  she  fell,  and  for  many  ages  yearly  liba- 
tions were  poured  on  her  tomb;  and  the  memory  of  her 
crime  was  vividly  preserved  among  the  Romans  of  suoceedinff 

generations,  by  the  association  of  the  name  of  Tarpeia  with 
le  rock  ftom  which  traitors  were  hurled  in  after-ages. 
Yet  it  was  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  ancient  historians 
themselves,  whether  she  was  really  a  traitress  to  her  countir ; 
for,  according  to  another  story,  it  was  her  object  to  lure  the 
Sabines  within  the  fortress,  that  they  might  encounter  a 
certain  destruction,  and  although  her  scheme  was  unsuc- 
cessful through  the  neglect  of  her  countrymen,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  tne  enemy,  and  by  them  punished  with  the 
forfeiture  of  her  life.  It  is  said  that,  after  her  death,  the 
whole  hill  exchanged  the  name  of  Saturnius  for  Tarpeitu, 
which  it  retained,  until  it  acquired  the  more  glorious  and 
lasting  appellation  of  Capitolinui, 

When  peace  ensued  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Sabines,  and  the  two  nations  became  united  into  one 
people>the  Sabines  settled  upon  the  Satumian,  or  Tarpeian 
Hill,  ^e  orjr,  or  citadel  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  formed  upon  this  hill;  it  originally  occupied  the 
southern  summit,  or  that  approaching  towards  the  Tiber, 
but  as  the  entire  mount  was  afterwards  enclosed  by  walls 
and  fortified,  the  appellation  of  arx  became  applied  indis- 
criminately to  the  whole.  According  to  Sir  William  Cell, 
the  fortress  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  deep  well  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  into  which  buckets  were  lowered  through 
an  artificial  groove  or  channel,  for  the  passage  of  which 
the  face  of  the  precipice  was  cut  into  a  perpendicular. 
This  channel  must  have  been  protected  by  a  wall  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  possessing  himself  of  the  well.  "  No 
labour,'*  says  that  writer,  '*  was  saved  by  the  excavation  of 
the  wen  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  instead  of  on  the  summit, 
for  Mr.  Lains  Meason  found  a  gallery  or  passage  out  in  the 
solid  rock,  ror  the  purpose  of  descending  from  the  top 
towairds  the  water;  it  was,  therefore,  from  some  superstition 
that  the  well  was  constructed  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was  the  case 
almost  universally." 

The  fourth  successor  of  Romulus,  Tarqumms,  sumamed 
Priscus,  or  the  EMer,  has  the  merit  of  founding  the  great 
temple  which  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  this  hill. 
That  monarch,  when  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sabines, 
vowed  that  if  he  came  off  victorious,  he  would  build  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.    The  Sabines  were 
defeated,  ana^  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  Tarquinius  pre* 
pared  a  site  for  the  building.     He  selected  one  of  the 
summits  of  the  Tarpeian  HiU,  and  rendered  it  fit  for  his 
purpose  by  raising  up  a  lofty  wall  round  its  rugged  peak, 
and  filling  up  the  hollow  thus  made.    He  died  before  he 
could  carry  the  work  further ;  and  the  ftill  accomplishment 
of  his  vow  was  reserved  for  his  son  Tarquinius  buperbus, 
or  the  Proud,  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome,  who 
engaged  Etrurian  workmen  for  the  task,  and  employed  in 
it  the  Romans*  share  of  the  boot;^  of  Suessa  Pometia,  a 
city  of  the  Volsci,  which.  In  cot\]  unction  with  his  Latin 
allies,  he  had  taken  and  destroyed.    The  foundation  of  the 
temple  was,  of  course,  accompanied  with  remarkable  pro- 
digies.   It  appears  that  the  ground  chosen  was  already 
occupied  by  several  altars  and  chapels,  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  Sabines ;  and  the  augurs  were  directed 
to  ascertain  if  the  deities  to  whom  these  were  sacred  would 
yield  their  place  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.     The 
au^ries  were  consulted,  and  allowed  the  removal  of  all 
except  the  shrines  of  Terminus  and  Juventus,  the  gods  of 
''Boundaries'*   and  "Youth'*  respectively;  these  deities 
stoutly  refused  to  stir,  and  their  obstinate  tenacity  was  re- 
ceived as  a  happy  omen  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
land  should  never  recede,  and  that  the  state  should  be  for 
ever  young.    A  second  prodigy  still  more  remarkable,  as 
indicating  the  ftitttre  magnitude  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
followed  upon  digging  for  the  foundations.    A  human  head 


with  the  face  entire,  "  as  of  one  newly  slain/*  presented 
itself  to  the  workmen.  Tarquinius  stopped  the  progress  of 
the  works,  and  called  in  the  soothsayers ;  the  meaning  of 
the  prodigy  lay  too  deeply  hidden  for  the  native  professors 
of  the  art,  and  reference  was  had  to  their  Etruscan  brethren. 
By  these  it  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  that  the  spot  should 
be  the  "  citadel  of  empire  and  the  head  of  things."  The 
temple--or  the  building--or  both,  received  accordingly  the 
name  of  Coptto/itim,  from  the  Latin  word  Caput,  signi* 
ftring  a  head ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
CapitoUnus.  The  hill  also  exchanged  the  appellation  of 
Tarpeius  for  that  of  Mons  CapitoUnus,  or  the  Capitoline 
Mount.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  name  of  the  temple, 
and  of  the  summit  on  which  it  stood,  was  extended  to  the 
whole  hill;  and  Capitolium  was  applied  indifferently  to  all 
three,  just  as  the  arx  was  applied  to  the  other  summit  and 
the  whole  hill  also.  This  confusion  of  names  in  the  ancient 
writers  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  antiquaries. 

From  whence  the  story  of  the  head  arose,  as  Dr.  Burton 
obsenres,  "it  is  impossible  to  discover;  but  the  invention 
of  the  prophecy  was  at  least  politic :  and  it  is  singular  how 
early  the  Komans  seem  to  have  talked  of  the  extended  em- 
pire which  their  descendants  were  one  day  to  hold.  It  may, 
however,  be  objected,  that  several  expressions  which  Livy 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers,  were  purposely  used 
by  him  without  reference  to  the  feelinss  of  those  times." 

Encouraged  by  these  omens,  Tarquinius  proceeded  on  a 
scale  of  greater  magnificence;  so  that  as  Livy  says,  "the 
booty  of  Pometia,  which  had  been  destined  to  carry  the 
work  to  its  summit,  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  foundations." 
The  people  were  forced  to  contribute  their  labour,  receiving 
from  the  king  a  scanty  measure  of  food  in  exchange,  and 
we  are  told  that  they  felt  little  aggrieved  at  having  to  build 
the  temples  of  their  gods  with  their  own  hands,  though 
they  worked  unwillingly  when  compelled  by  the  same 
monarch  to  complete  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the  Great 
Sewers  of  the  ci^.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  gives  us  the  following  description 
of  the  temple  as  it  stood  in  his  days;  the  edifice  which  he 
describes  is  not  that  which  Tarquin  built,  but  he  himself 
tells  us  in  what  respects  it  differed.  "  It  rested  upon  a 
lofty  foundation;  its  circuit  was  eight  hundred  feet,  and 
each  of  its  sides  verv  nearly  two  hundred ;  as  to  the  small 
difference  between  tnem,  one  would  find  the  excess  of  the 
length  over  the  breadth,  to  be  scarcely  fifty  full  feet.  For  it 
is  upon  the  very  same  foundations  that,  after  its  burning,  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  our  fathers,  differing  only  in  the 

freater  costliness  of  the  materials  from  the  old  structure, 
he  front,  looking  towards  the  south,  has  a  triple  row  of 
pillars;  the  sides  a  double  row.  Within  it  are  three 
parallel  shrines,  having  common  sides ;  the  middle  one  is 
that  of  Jupiter ;  on  the  one  hand  is  t)iat  of  Juno,  and  on 
the  other  that  of  Minerva,  all  covered  by  one  roof.** 

THE  CAPITOL  OF  TBS  RBPtJBLia 

Tarquiitius  was  driven  from  Rome  before  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  which  he  had  builtj  the  performance  of  that 
ceremony  was  reserved  for  the  first  or  third  vear  of  the 
infant  republic.  The  two  consuls,  Valerius  and  Horatius, 
drew  lots  for  the  honourable  task ;  it  fell  to  the  latter,  and 
the  friends  of  his  rival,  (who  was  himself  absent,  con- 
ducting a  war,)  feeling  much  aggrieved  thereat,  strove  by 
all  means  to  prevent  Valerius  from  fulfilling  it  Their 
last  resource  was  to  interrupt  him  while  in  the  very  act  oi 
addressing  his  prayer  to  the  gods,  with  the  **  foul  tidings,** 
that  his  son  was  dead.  "Whether  it  was,*'  says  Livy, 
'*  that  he  did  not  believe  the  fact,  or  that  the  strength  of 
his  mind  was  so  great,  is  not  recorded  as  certain,  nor  to  bo 
easily  understood ;  but,  nothing  moved  ftx)m  his  purpose, 
further  than  to  order  the  dead  body  to  be  carried  out  for 
burial,  he  kept  his  station,  went  through  the  prayer  and 
dedicated  the  temple.** 

The  temple  thus  dedicated,  endured  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years,— or  throughout  the  grecKer  part  of  the 
republican  period  of  Rome.  We  have  no  direct  description 
of  the  building  in  detail ;  but  from  the  scattered  references 
in  the  pages  of  ancient  writers,  we  may  suppose,  that 
though  migestic  from  its  size,  it  had  very  little  of  that 
magnificence  which  is  derived  from  richness  of  materials 
and  splendour  of  decoration.  About  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  adorned  with  brazen 
thresholds,  the  produce  of  fines  levied  upon  some  unfortu- 
nate usurers— a  class  of  men,  whose  involuntary  contri' 
butions  to  the  public  works  of  ancient  Rome  are  more 
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Uign  once  recorded  by  Livy,  in  winding  up  the  events  of 
s  year.  At  the  uame  time,  a  statue  of  Jupiter  was  placed 
on  the  summitr  with  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses ;  it  was, 
^'probably,  of  bronze,  though,  afterwards,  a  gilt  one  was 
jiacod  there.  More  than  a  century  afterwards,  the  pillars 
of  the  building  were  "  made  smooth  and  plastered,'*  by  the 
Censor  iEmilius  Lepidus ;  and  from  this  it  is  inferred,  that 
their  material  was  brick,  or  at  least,  that  it  was  not  stone. 
After  the  fall  of  Carthage,  when  the  age  of  Roman  luxury 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  the  Capitol  first  became 
entitled  to  that  epithet  of  •*  golden,"  which  was  afterwards 
so  constantly  associated  with  its  name ;  for  in  the  year  142 
B.C.,  the  timber  roof  was  gilt  on  the  interior.  It  was  then, 
too,  that  a  pavement  of  mosaic  was  laid  down. 

Wo  frequently  read  of  valuable  oflferings  being  deposited 
in  this  temple.  When  the  Dictator  Camillus  triumphed,  in 
the  year  388  B.C.,  so  many  captives  were  led  before  his 
chariot,  that  a  portion  of  the  money  resulting  from  their 
sale,  was  expenaed  in  three  golden  cups,  which  were  placed 
in  the  shrine  of  Jupiter,  before  the  feet  of  Juno.  Nine 
years  afterwards,  Titus  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  who  was 
then  dictator  (not  the  celebrated  dictator  of  that  name), 
having  reduced  Prceneste  and  its  eight  subject  towns,  bore 
the  enemy's  standard  in  his  triumph,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  Capitol.  It  was  consecrated  between  the  shrines  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva,  and  underneath  it  was  fixed  an  inscrip- 
tion, "in  nearly  these  words,"  as  Livy  says,  ***  Jupiter  and 
all  the  gods  granted  that  Titus  Quintius,  dictator,  should 
take  nine  towns.'"  The  shield  of  the  Carthaginian 
general,  Asdrubal,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  booty 
acquired  by  the  Romans,  when  they  stormed  his  camp  in 
Spain,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  was  another  of  the 
trophies  which  decorated  the  Capitol ;  it  was  of  silver, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds,  and  was 
suspended  over  the  door  of  the  temple.  There  seem  to 
have  been  a  great  many  of  these  trophies  affixed  to  the 
columns  of  the  building ;  fi)r  we  are  told,  that  the  same 
censor,  Lepidus,  who  had  the  pillars  themselves  *•  made 
smooth  and  plastered,"  in  the  year  181  B.C.,  "  removed  from 
them  the  shields  and  the  military  standards  of  every  kind, 
as  seeming  unsuitably  placed  against  them."  On  the  top 
of  the  temple,  besides  the  statue  of  Jupiter  already  men- 
tioned, there  was  a  figure  of  the  god  **  Summanas,*'  in  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  all  of  baked  clay ;  the  deity 
mentioned  under  this  name  is  supposed  to  be  Pluto,  but 
Ovid  himself  was  doubtful  to  whom  it  really  belonged. 

The  statue  of  Jupiter  which  stood  within  this  temple, 

was,  of  course,  an  object  of  interest.     According  to  Pliny, 

it  was  originally  of  baked  clay,  and,  as  some  readings  have 

it,  paintei  red.  ; 

Immortal  Jove,  framed  by  a  potter's  hand. 
Did  in  a  narrow  wooden  temple  stand. 

So  says  Ovid,  writing  under  Augustus,  and  referring  to 
former  times.  To  the  same  effect  may  be  adduced  the 
authority  of  the  satirist  Juvenal,  who,  when  lamenting  the ' 
aversion  of  the  gods  from  the  ao^e  of  vice  and  splendour, 
in  which  he  lived,  contrasts  it  with  the  signal  favour  shown 
to  the  more  humble  and  virtuous  venerations  which  pre- 
ceded,— alluding,  in  particular,]^  to  the  preservc^tion  of  the 
Capitol  from  the  Gauls. 

Then,  then  the  majesty  of  temples  showed 
'  More  gloriuas,  honoured  with  a  present  god  ; 
Then  solemn  sounds  heard  from  the  sacred  walls 
At  midnight's  solemn  hour,  told  of  the  Gauls 
Advancing  from  the  main  ;  while  prompt  to  save 
Stood  JoVe,  the  prophet  of  the  signs  he  gave. 
Yet,  when  he  thus  revealed  the  will  of  fate. 
And  watched  attentive  o*er  the  Latian  state. 
His  shrine,  his  statue,  rose  of  humble  mould. 
Of  artless  form,  and  unprofaned  with  gold. 

The  expression  used  by  both  these  writers,  literally 
denotes  an  image  '*  made  of  clay  or  earth."  The  first 
*' profanation'*  with  gold,  seems  to  have  been  about  180 
years  after  the  repulse  of  the  Gauls,  when  a  thunderbolt  of 
that  metal,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  was  presented  to  the 
deity ;  this  was  one  of  the  measures  resorted  to  at  the 
instance  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books,  to  appease 
the  wrath  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  have  evinced  by 
certain  prodigies. 

This  temple,  with  all  the  treasures  which  it  contained, 
was  burnt  down  in  the  year  84  B.C.,  during  the  civil  war 
of  Marius  and  Sylla.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  upon  the 
same  foundations,  but  with  more  costly  materials;  the 
pillars  were  of  a  variegated  marble,  and  were  brought  firom 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens.  '-  The  man 
i»ho  had  80  deefiy  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  oouiitry*s 


blood,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  ^was  not  pemittsd  t9«(mM<*ato 

the  national  sanctuary.  Sylla  died  before  the  dedieatioUt 
and  that  ceremony  was  performed  by  Gatalus,  wfaMe  name 
was  inscribed  upon  it.'*  It  was  Catulus,  too,  who  bad  the 
bronze  tiles  upon  the  roof  gilt,--an  act  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  as  one  of  extnva 
Prance.  It  is  of  this  second  edifice  that  DioDysius  speaks 
in  the  description  already  quoted. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  temple  was  restored, 
Catulus  erected  upon  the  Intermontium  of  A«  Capitoline 
Hill,  in  the  part  overlooking  the  Forum,  the  great  ToAa- 
larium,  a  record-ofiice,  and  its  massive  substnictiens,  of 
both  of  which  some  portions  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  Sibylline  books  were  preserved  in  the  temple^  in  a 
stone  chest,  under  ground.  The  story  of  them  is  variously 
told.  According  to  one  version,  a  strange  woman  presented 
herself  before  Tarquin,  bearing  nine  Iraoks*  for  which  she 
demanded  a  certain  price,  very  great.  The  king  refused  to 
give  it.  The  woman  accordingly  departed,  burnt  three  of 
the  books,  and  returning,  demanded  the  same  price  for  the 
six  which  remained.  Tne  king  still  refused  to  give  it,  and 
even  ridiculed  her  as  a  senseless  old  woman ;  me  a  seeond 
time  departed  and  burnt  three ;  then  again  returning,  de- 
manded the  same  price  for  the  three  which  were  left 
Surprised  at  this  strange  proceeding,  Tarquin  consulted 
the  augurs,  who  declared  their  regret  at  Uie  loss  of  the 
books  which  had  been  burnt,  and  advised  the  king  to  buy 
the  three  which  remained  at  the  price  demanded.  He  did 
so,  and  the  woman  having  delivered  up  the  booksv  with  an 
injunction  that  they  should  be  carefully  preserved,  departed, 
and  was  never  afterwards  seen.  Tarquin  committed  tiiem 
to  the  care  of  two  men  of  illustrious  birth,  who  bore  ihe 
title  of  Decemviri  or  Decemvirs ;  one  of  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  punished  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust*  by 
ordering  him  to  be  sewn  up  alive  in  a  sack,  and  cast  into 
the  sea, — the  punishment  afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides. 
The  number  of  guardians  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten, 
of  whom  five  were  patricians,  and  five  plebeians ;  and 
afterwards  to  fifteen  and  sixteen.  The  secrecv  in  which 
their  contents  were  wrapped,  was  never  violated  except  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  in  seasons  of  danger  and  distress. 
These  books  were  burnt  when  the  first  Capitol  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

THE  CAPITOL  OF  THE  EBCPIRB. 

The  second  temple  of  Jupiter  was  destined  to  stand  a 
much  shorter  time  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  burnt  in 
the  reign  of  the  "  beastly  Vitellius,**  during  the  commoCign 
which  preceded  his  downfall  and  murder.  Of  this  calamity 
Tacitus  has  left  us  an  eloquent  description. 

Vespasian,  the  successor  of  Vitellius,  rebuilt  the  temple, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  begun  the  work  by  labouring  at  it 
with  his  own  hands.  This  third  edifice  was  burnt  m  the 
reign  of  Titus.  The  Emperor  Domitian  restored  it ;  he 
adorned  it  with  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  brought  from 
Athens,  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  by  smoothing  and 
polishing  them  too  much,  he  injured  their  proportions,  end 
made  them  too  slender.  He  followed  the  6xam]de  of 
Catulus  in  gilding  the  outside  of  the  roof,  butthe  profhston 
of  the  emperor  far  exceeded  that  of  the  repubUcan  consul , 
twelve  thousand  talents,  or  about  £2,400,000  of  our  money, 
are  said  to  have  been  expended  by  him  in  that  part  of  the 
building  alone.  The  extravagance  of  Domitian  in  ^is 
and  other  public  works,  led  to  that  exceeding  severity 
which  accompanied  the  exaction  of  the  capitation-tax  ftom 
the  Jewish  people.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  oontemponoy 
of  the  emperor,  that  if  he  were  to  reclaim  from  tluB  gods 
the  sums  which  he  had  expended  upon  them,  even  Jupiter 
himself,  though  he  were  to  hold  a  general  auction  in 
Olympus,  would  be  unable  to  pay  a  twelfth  of  his  debts,  or, 
as  we  should  say.  Is.  Sd.  in  the  pound. 

If  Caesar  all  thou  to  the  powers  hast  lent. 

Thou  should'st  reclaim,  a  creditor  content, 

Should  a  fair  auctioa  vend  Olympus'  hall. 

And  the  just  gods  be  fain  to  sell  tneir  all; 

The  bankrupt  Atlas  not  a  twelfth  could  sound  :— 

Who  bade  the  Sire  of  Gods  with  man  compound Y 

For  Capitolian  fanes  what  to  the  chief? 

What  can  he  pay  for  the  Tarpetan  leaf  1 

What  for  her  double  towers  tne  Thunderer's  qutea  I 

Pallas  I  pass,  thy  manager  serene. 

Alcides  why,  or  Phoebus,  should  I  name 

Or  the  twin  Lacons,  of  fraternal  fiune  T 

Or  the  substructure  (who  can  sum  the  whole  1) 

Of  Flavian  temples  to  the  Latian  pole? 

Augustus,  pious,  then,  and  patient  stay: 

The  chest  of  Jove  poseosses  not  to  pay. 
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r,.  Thit  VM  did  frarth  and  last  temple  erected  to  the 
Capiloliiie  Jove;  it  fell  only  with  the  empire.  Its  magni- 
fieence  natnrally  ezeeeded  that  of  all  its  predecessors.  A 
Latin  poet  of  toe  Iburth  century  mentions  its  carved  doors, 
and  the  gianta  and  winged  figures  which  decorated  its 
summit.  Of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  which  stood  in  this 
edifice  little  is  recorded.  That  in  the  second  temple  was 
wholly  of  {[Old,  as  we  learn  firom  Pliny ;  hut  he  says  that  it 
did  not  exist  in  his  time,  having  heen  destroyed  hy  the  fire. 
It  is  a  dispated  question  whether  the  statue  in  the  later 
temple  was  of  gom,  or  merely  of  hronze,  gilt  "  If  the  tra- 
ditton  be  true,  says  Dr.  Burton,  '*  that  St.  Leo,  who  was 
Popeftom  440  to  461,  had  the  statue  of  St  Peter  made 
out  of  the  bionze  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  question  is 
decided.**  The  statue  here  mentioned  is  that  now  in  the 
great  ehmreh  of  St  Peter;  we  shall  speak  of  it  when  we 
reseribe  that  edifice. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Capitoline  Hill  must  have  lost 
all  appearance  of  a  fortress.  From  the  time  of  Domitian, 
^  the  triumphs  and  studies  of  peace,**  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  John  Hobhoose,  "were  pursued  amidst  the  roofs  of 
Tictory.  Poets  were  crowned  with  oaken  leaves,  libraries 
were  ooUeeted,  schools  opened,  and  professors  taught 
rhetoric  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  that  of  Theodosius. 

Three  Latin  rhetoricians,  five  Greek  sophists, 

ten  Latin  and  ten  Greek  grammarians,  formed  a  respectable 
itnivenity.** 

The  great  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove  was  not  the 
tmly  temple  which  stood  on  the  nill ;  nor  were  the  temples 
the  only  edifices.  .  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  which  it  presented,  and  of  the 
effbot  which  it  must  have  produced.  We  know  very  little 
of  the  buildings  themselves  which  stood  there,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  arranged ;  the  hill  itself,  too, 
is  undoubtedly  much  altered,  and  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  imposing  aspect,  from  tiie  circumstance  of  the  sides 
having  become  less  abrupt  and  its  height  having  been 
lessened  by  the  raising  of  the  ground  at  its  base.  Still 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  site,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  it  must  hiaive 
afforded  a  sight  of  great  magnificence.  '*You  fix  your 
eye,**  says  the  author  of  Letters  of  an  Architect^  **on  the 
bold  elevation  of  the  Capitol,  and  figure  to  yourself  what 
it  must  have  appeared,  unincumbered  with  the  rubbish  of 
modem  buildings,  when  all  its  temples  were  entire,  each 
surrounded  by  stately  colonnades,  and  the  whole  crowned 
with  the  splendid  fkne  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  There  were 
IMmbably  many  inconsiderable  temples  in  Rome,  but  here 
was  a  eollection  of  fine  ones ;  many  might  have  been  in 
bad  taste,  but  individual  defects  were  lost  in  the  splendour 
pi  the  whole  display.  Besides,  the  simple  form  of  the 
ancient  temple  precluded  such  extravagances  as  are  found 
in  modem  architecture ;  and  the  form  of  the  ground  gave 
to  such  a  collection  ito  full  effect*' 

The  fifst  reooided  plunderer  of  the  Capitol  was  Stilicho, 
the  gnat  general  of  the  western  empire  under  Honorius ; 
fay  Inm  the  plates  of  gold  were  carried  off  from  the  great 
doom  of  the  temple.  The  next  is  Genseric,  tmder  whom 
Bome  was  sacked  by  the  Vandals  in  455 ;  he  took  away 
half  of  the  tiles  from  ^  roof,  which  were  of  bronze  gilt 
The  other  half  seems  to  have  fallen  a  prey  to  Theodoric 
who  reined  as  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  from  493  to  526 ;  yet 
in  his  time,  as  we  learn  from  his  minister  Cassiodorus, 
*'  the  ascent  to  the  high  Capitol  furnished  a  sight  surpassing 
all  that  the  imagination  could  conceive.  *  How  long  it  re- 
tained thia  splendour  is  unknown ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
lobbery  of  the  Emperor  Constans,  who  in  663  carried  off 
all  Uie  bronze  statues  and  ornaments  that  he  could  find  in 
liome,  extended  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  most  potent  cause 
of  its  decay  was  the  spread  of  Christianity,  which  deprived 
the  Pagan  temples  of  their  votaries,  and  often  occasioned 
the  destruction  of  the  edifices  themselves.  St  Jerome,  as 
eaiiy  as  about  the  year  400,  thus  notices  the  operation  of 
this  cause.  "The  golden  Capitol  is  foul  from  neglect;  all 
the  temples  of  Rome  are  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs. 
The  «ity  is  moved  from  its  very  foundations,  and  the  over- 
flowing people  rush  before  the  half-destroyed  shrines  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs."  The  last  trace,  and  that  a  verv 
doubtfhl  one,  of  the  great  temple,  is  lost  in  the  ninth 
century. 

THB  OAPTTOL  IN  TBB  inDDLB  AOBS. 

In  the  dark  period  of  the  middle  ages,  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  the  worid  was  the  theatre  of  fi»quent  and  bloody 
conflicts.    The  close  of  the  eighth  century  witnessed  the 


final  separation  of  the  Greek  firom  the  Latin  Church,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  Romans  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantino  to  a  king  of  the  Franks,— ^he 
restorer  of  the  empire  of  the  West.  Long  before  that 
event,  the  peace  of  the  city  had  been  often  disturbed,  by 
tumults  arising  from  the  election  of  the  popes ;  soon  after 
it,  the  disturbances  became  more  frequent  and  more  serious. 
The  dominion  which  Charlemagne  had  acquired,  endured 
but  a  short  while ;  and  scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  he  himself  had  been  crowned  with  acclamation  in  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  his  successor,  the  great  Otho,  seeking 
the  same  honoun  on  the  same  spot,  "commanded  his 
sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from  his  person,  lest  he  should  be 
assaulted  and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.**  As  the 
authority  of  these  emperore  declined,  the  election  of  the 
popes  came  to  rest  more  completely  with  the  Romans 
themselves ;  and  an  ample  field  was  thus  furnished  for  the 
display  of  licentiousness  and  lawless  violence.  The  com- 
petitor who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals,  appealed 
to  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  Roman  pontifis 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  insulted,  imprisoned, 
and  sometimes  murdered,  bv  Uieir  subjects.  These  com- 
motions were  nurtured  by  the  rival  ambition  oi  powerful 
families ;  and  the  perpetual  conflicts  of  the  barons  among 
themselves,  or  of  the  barons  with  the  people,  were  mote 
permanently  iigurious  to  Rome  than  the  occasional  assaults 
of  foreign  invaders. 

It  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  power  of  the  emperon  declined,  that  we  are  to  date 
this  licentiousness  of  private  war ;  from  that  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,— «  dark  period  of 
five  hundred  years,— the  city  was  constantly  afflicted  with 
the  sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  Colonna  and  Orsini.  "  At 
such  a  time,  when  everv  quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword, 
and  none  could  trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  the  impo- 
tence of  law ;  the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety 
or  ofiFence  against  the  domestic  enemies  whom  they  feared 
or  hated."  The  turbulent  barons  usurped  the  prerogative 
of  fortifying  their  houses,  and  erecting  strong  towen,  that 
were  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  attack;  the  very 
churches  themselves  became  encompassed  with  bulwarks, 
and  the  military  engines  on  the  roof  of  St.  Peter  s  were,  at 
times,  the  terror  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  reign  of  the  Great 
Otho,  it  had  been  established  as  a  maxim  of  public  juris- 
prudence, that  although  the  prince  who  was  elected  in  the 
German  diet  acquired  from  that  moment  the  subject  king- 
doms of  Italy  and  Rome,  yet  he  might  not  legally  assume 
the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  tttl  he  had  received  the 
crown  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  So  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and 
Otho  were  content  with  the  humble  names  of  kings  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  till  they  had  gone  through  the  cere- 
mony of  a  coronation  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  "  They 
descended  from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  their  barbarians, 
who  were  strangen  and  enemies  to  the  country;  and  their 
transient  visit  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  *'  the  coronation 
of  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Seventh,"  says  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  "  was  attended  with  battles  fought  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city,  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Lateran;  and  while 
he  received  the  ensigns  of  universal  empire  in  the  latter 
church,  his  rival  John,  the  brother  of  Mbert  of  Naples, 
was  in  possession  of  the  fortress  (the  church)  of  St.  Peter  s, 
and  of  several  other  posts  in  the  heart  of  Rome.  The  fall 
of  houses,  the  fire,  the  slaughter,  the  ringing  of  the  beUs 
from  all  Uie  churches,  the  snouts  of  the  conabatants,  and 
the  clanging  of  arms,  the  Roman  people  rushing  together 
from  all  quartera  of  the  Capitol, — this  universal  uproar  was 
the  strange  but  not  unusual  prelude  to  the  ozonation  of  a 
Cmsar." 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  state  of  Rome  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  reader  may  the  better  underatand  the 
conspicuous  part  which  the  Capitol  often  played,  in  the 
disordera  of  that  wild  and  gloomy  period.  After  the  last 
mention  of  this  '*  citadel  of  the  earth,"  in  the  records  of 
ancient  history,  it  does  not  appear  for  ages ;  but  it  bad  not 
entirely  lost  its  former  use,  "  if  it  be  true  that  the  antipope 
John  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  at  the  end  of  tne 
tenth  century."  In  the  next  hundred  yean  we  find  it  a 
stronghold  of  the  Corsi  family.  The  ruinous  practice  of 
fortifying  the  monuments  of  antiquity  had  already  been 
established  among  the  turbulent  barons,  and  the  Pantheon^ 
the  Coliseum,  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantino^ had  been  converted  with  others  into  the  fortresses 
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of  rind  ftiotiOQB.  In  the  year  1084,  the  Com  were  dii- 
possessed  of  the  Capitol  by  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who  entered  the  city  in  support  of  the  antipope,  Clement 
the  Third,  and  fixed  his  residence  on  that  hill,  '*  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  Augustus  and  Charlemagne/*  His 
stay  was  but  short;  he  tied  the  same  year  on  the  approach 
of  the  renowned  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of 
Apulia,  and  by  this  staunch  adherent  to  the  cause  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  whatever  remained  of  the  ibrtress 
was  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  less  than  forty  years  it 
seems  to  have  been  again  occupied  as  a  place  of  strength ; 
for  we  read  in  1118  of  the  people  mounting  the  Capitol,  to 
the  rescue  of  their  pope,  Gelasius  the  Second,  who  had  been 
seized  at  the  very  moment  of  his  election  in  the  conclave  of 
cardinals,  by  Cencio  Frangipani,  a  potent  and  fiictious 
baron,  dragged  by  his  hair  along  the  ground,  and  bound 
with  an  iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  tyrant.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  the  hill  became  crowded  with  monks ;  for  about 
1130  or  1134,  the  antipope.  Anaclete  the  Second,  granted 
to  the  monastery  of  Araceli,  "  the  whole  CapitoUne  mount, 
with  its  houses,  crypts,  cells,  courts,  eardens,  trees,  fruit- 
bearing  and  not,  with  the  portico  of  the  cancellariOi  with 
the  ground  before  the  monastery,  which  is  called  '  the  place 
of  the  Weekly  Market,*  with  the  walls,  stones,  and  columns, 
and  everything  generally  appertaining  to  it/*  This  docu- 
ment  is  remarkable,  as  affording  us  the  latest  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  "  Hundred  Steps**  of  the  Tarpeian 
Rock,  or  at  least  of  a  site  still  generally  known  by  that 
name;  for  it  mentions  them  in  describing  the  limits  of  the 
grant. 

The  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  is  a  memorable  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  of  Rome  itself. 
The  seditions  of  the  people  against  the  popes  were  then  at 
their  height;  and  Lucius  the  Second,  as  he  ascended  in 
battle  array  to  the  assault  of  the  Capitol,  was  struck  on 
the  temple  by  a  stone,  and  expired  in  a  few  days.  An 
impassioned  enthusiast,  the  celebrated  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
exhorted  the  Romans  to  revive  tiie  glory  of  their  ancestors, 
and  to  restore  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  their  ancient 
republio ;  a  new  constitution  was  hastily  framed,  and  from 
the  year  1144,  the  re^stablishment  of  the  senate  is  dated, 
"  as  a  glorious  era  in  the  acts  of  the  city/*  One  of  the 
earliest  fruits  of  this  revolution  was  the  renovation  of  the 
Capitol.  "  The  temples  of  Jupiter  and  his  kindred  deities 
had  crumbled  into  dust;  their  place  was  supplied  by  mo- 
nasteries and  houses ;  and  the  solid  walls,  the  long  and 
shelving  porticoes,  were  decayed  or  ruined  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans^ — an  act  of 
freedom,-*-to  restore  the  strength,  though  not  the  beauty, 
of  the  Capitol,  to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsels ; 
and  as  often  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds 
must  have  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors.'* 
Henceforward  the  Capitol  became  an  important  station. 
The  bell  of  the  great  tower  was  the  signal  of  alarm,  and 
was  thought  to  watch  over  the  new  liberties  of  the  Romans. 
"  The  tolling  is  often  heard  in  the  night  of  those  unhappy 
ages/' 

Two  hundred  yean  after  the  Capitol  had  been  restored, 
it  shines  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  times,  from  its 
connexion  with  Petrarch  and  Rienzi.  The  CapitoUne 
games  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  in  which  poets  were 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak-leaves,  had  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse ;  but  there  existed  already,  among  the 
academical  honours  of  the  age,  a  royal  desree  of  doctor  in 
the  art  of  poetry.  From  his  earliest  youth,  Petrarch  had 
aspired  to  tne  poetic  crown ;  and  in  his  thirty-seventh  year 
he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  object  of  his  wishes,  receiving 
invitations  on  the  same  day  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  and 
the  university  of  Paris.  He  preferred  the  summons  of  the 
former;  and  on  Easter- day,  in  the  year  1341,  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation  was  performed  in  the  Capitol  by  his  friend 
and  patron,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.  Twelve 
patrician  youths  were  arranged  in  scarlet;  six  representa- 
tives of  the  most  illustrious  families,  in  green  robes,  with 
gf^lands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  procession ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  senator,  count  of 
Anguillara,  a  kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  throne, 
and  at  the  voice  of  an  herald,  Petrarch  arose.  After  dis- 
coursing on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating  his  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and 
received  from  the  senator  a  laurel  crown  with  a  more  pre* 
cious  declaration,  "  This  is  the  reward  of  merit.**  The 
people  shouted,  "Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  Poet!** 
A  sonnet  in  praise  of  Home  was  accepted  as  the' effusion 
of  geoioB  and  gratitude;  and  after  the  whol^  pioeestioii 


had  tisited  the  Vatican,  the  wreath  was  suspended  belbre 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  act  of  diploma  which  wair 
presented  to  Petrarch,  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  poet* 
Isureate  are  revived  in  the  Capitol,  after  the  lapse  of 
thirteen  hundred  years;  and  he  receives  the  perpetual 
privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy, 
or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the  poetic  habit,  and  of  teaching, 
disputing,  interpreting,  and  composing,  in  all  places  what- 
soever, and  on  all  subjects  of  literature. 

Six  years  after  the  coronation  of  Petrarch,  Riensi  ac^ 
complished  that  remarkable  revolution  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  page  of  history.  The 
powers  of  his  eloquence  had  for  some  time  been  employed 
to  iuliaence  the  passions  of  the  people ;  he  had  descanted 
with  zeal  upon  the  glories  of  their  ancient  republic,  and  in 
comparing  their  present  debasement  with  the  greatness  of 
their  ancestors,  he  bad  roused  their  minds  to  a  keen  sense 
of  the  miseries  of  servitude.  The  Capitol  witnessed  his 
first  triumph ;  to  this  hill  he  bent  his  steps  when,  on  the 
appointed  morning  of  May -the  20th,  1347,  he  issued  bare- 
headed, but  in  complete  armour,  from  the  church  of  St. 
Angelo,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  citizens  with  whom 
he  had  secretly  concerted  his  plans.  The  people  had  been 
warned  to  assemble  on  the  previous  evening,  to  provide  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  **  good  estate,*  —his  fiivourite 
expression;  and  an  innumerable  crowd  aooompanied  the' 
procession,  as  it  slowly  rolled  forwards  from  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  to  the  Capitol.  Rienzi  ascended,  without  oppo- 
sition, Uie  citadel  of  the  republie ;  harangued  the  people' 
firom  the  balcony  |  and  received  the  most  flattering  confir- 
mations of  his  acts  and  laws.  '*  The  nobles,  as  if  destitute 
of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in  silent  consternation  this 
strange  revolution ;  and  the  moment  had  been  prudently 
chosen,  when  Stephen  Colonna,  the  most  formidable  of 
their  body,  was  absent  from  the  city.  On  the  first  rumour, 
he  returned  to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  plebeian 
tumult,  and  declarad  to  the  messenger  of  Rienxi,  that  at 
his  leisure  he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the  windows  of 
the  Capitol.  The  ^at  l>ell  instantly  rang  an  alarm;  and 
so  rapid  was  the  tide,  so  urgent  was  the  dancer,  that  Co- 
lonna escaped  with  precipitation  to  the  suburb  of  St. 
Lorenzo ;  from  thence,  after  a  moments  refreshmentr  he 
continued  the  same  speedy  career  till  he  had  reached  in 
safety  his  castle  of  Palestrina,  lamenting  his  own  impru- 
dence, which  had  not  trampled  the  spark  of  this  mighty 
conflagration.  A  general  and  peremptorv  order  was  issued 
ft'om  the  Capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  that  they  should  peace* 
ably  retire  to  their  estetes ;  they  obeyed,  and  their  de- 
parture secured  the  tranquUlity  of  the  free  and  obedient 
citizens  of  Rome/* 

As  the  Capitol  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  Rienzi,  so  it 
was  the  scene  of  his  downfall.  Intoxicated  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  height  of  his  elevation,  the  new  '*  tribune**  was 
unequal  to  the  task  he  had  begun ;  and  in  leas  than  sevea 
months  his  folly  and  intemperance  had  dissipated  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people,  and  provoked  the  open  hostility  or 
the  barons  and  tne  pope*.  A  bull  of  excommunication  was 
issued  against  him ;  and  in  the  service  of  the  church,  a 

Erivate  lulventurer,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  introduced 
imself  into  Rome,  and  barricaded  a  quarter  of  the  city. 
From  the  first  alarm,  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  incessanUv 
tolled ;  but,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  well-known  sound, 
the  people  were  silent  and  inactive.  Rienzi  withdrew  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  deploring  their  ingratitude  with 
sighs  and  tears ;  he  was  left  above  a  month  unmolested  in 
that  fortress,  and  then  peaceably  withdrew  from  the  city. 
In  an  exile  of  seven  years  he  became  reconciled  with  the 
pope,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome  with  the  title  of  senator; 
but  the  lessons  of  adversity  bad  not  weakened  his  vices, 
and  after  a  second  administration  of  four  months,  Rienxi 
was  massacred  in  a  tumult  fomented  by  the  Roman  barons, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1354.  "  In  his  death,  as  in  his  life, 
the  hero  and  the  coward  were  strangely  mingled.  When 
the  Capitol  was  invested  by  a  furious  multitude,  when  he 
was  basely  deserted  by  his  civil  and  military  servants,  the 
intrepid  senator,  waving  his  banner  of  liberty,  presented 
himself  on  the  balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence  to  the 
various  passions  of  the  Romans,  and  laboured  to  persuade 
them,  that  in  the  same  cause  himself  or  the  republio  must 
either  etand  or  fall.  His  oration  was  interrupted  by  a 
volley  of  imprecations  and  stones ;  and  after  an  arrow  had 

*  The  papal  court  was  then  at  Avignon,  where  it  wm  fixed  for 
seventy  years,  from  1306  to  1376.  Thus  the  coronation  of  Petrarch, 
and  the  revolution  of  lUenzi,  ocg^rred  towards  the  midiUe  of  that 
iatsrval  ef  mm-resideiice. 
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The  changes  from  that  hour,  when  he  from  Troy 
Went  up  the  Tiber. 

'*  This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a  savage  and  solitary 
thicket :  in  the  time  of  the  poet  it  was  crowned  with  the 
golden  roofs  of  a  temple ;  the  temple  is  overthrown,  the 
gold  has  heen  pillaged,  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  accom- 
plished her  revolutions  and  the  sacred  ground  is  again 
disfigured  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  hill  of  the 
Capitol  on  which  we  sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  citadel  of  the  earth,  the  terror  of 
kings;  illustrated  by  the  footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations. 
This  spectacle  of  the  world,  how  is  it  fallen !  how,cbanged  I 
how  defaced  I  The  path  of  victory  is  obliterated  bv  vines,  and 
the  benches  of  the  senators  are  oonoealed  by  a  dunghill." 

Into  these  pictures  of  desolation  must  be  introduced  the 
?ottages  which  served  as  shops  to  the  artisans  who  frequented 
•.he  Wednesday  market  which  was  held  in  the  Capitol  till 
transferred,  in  1477,  to  the  Picusaa  Navona, — an  open  place 
in  the  heart  of  the  more  thickly-inhabited  district  of  the 
Campus  Martins,  still  preserving  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Circus  Agonalis^  whoae  site  it  occupies,  and  whose  name, 
indeed,  is  stills  be  traced  in  the  modern  appellation  of 
Nettfona,  or  Nagonot  as  it  used  to  be  written, 

THE  HOOBRN  CAnTOZi.  ^ 

^  Ruin  and  restoration,"  says  Sir  John  Hobhoase,  ^'have 
entirely  effaced  every  iwstige  of  the  '  domieile  of  all  the 
gods.*  The  greatest  uncertainty  banp[a  overithis  hill.  On 
which  side  stood  the  Capitol—- on  which  the  temple  of  the 
Capitol — and  did  the  temple  stand  in  the  oitadel  ?  Read 
everything  that  has  been  written  on  the  topography  of  a 
spot  400  yards  in  length  and  200  in  breadth,  and  you  will 
know  nothing.  Four  temples,  fifteen  chapels*  three  altars, 
the  great  rock,  a  fortress,  a  library,  an  athensaum,  an  area 
covered  with  statues,  the  enrolment  office,  all  these  are  to  be 
arranged  in  the  above  spaee ;  and  of  these  the  last  only 
can  be  with  precision  assigned  to  the  double  row  of  Taults 
corroded  with  salt,  where  the  insoriptioa  of  Catulua  was 
discovered." 

The  present  state  of  the  Capitol  dates  from  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  the  Third,  who  occupied  the  papal  chair  from  1534 
till  1550;  the  English  reader  will  mark^the  period  more 
readily  by  recollecting  that  he  was  the  Pope  who  excom* 
mttoiiMted  king  Henry  the  Eighth.    His  predecessors  had 


transpiofoed  Uf  hoid,  be  lunk  into  abjeot  despair,  and  fled 
weeping  to  the  inner  chambers,  ftom  whenoe  he  was  let 
down  by  a  shiaet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison.  Desit- 
tute  of  aid  or  hope,  ha  was  besieged  till  the  eyening :  the 
doors  of  the  Capitol  wexe  destroyed  with  axes  and  fire ; 
and  while  the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian^ 
habit,  he  was  discovered,  and  dragged  to  the  platform  of 
the  nalace,  the  fatal  scene  of  his  jao^ents  and  executions, 
A  whole  hour,  without  voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst 
the  multitude  half-naked,  and  half-dead;  their  rage  was 
hushed  into  curiosity  and  wonder;  the  last  feelings  of 
reverence  and  compassion  yet  struggled  in  his  favour ;  and 
they  might  have  prevailed,  if  a  bold  assassin  had  not 
plunffed  a  dagger  m  his  breast  He  fell  senseless  with 
the  first  stroke;  the  impotent  revenge  of  his  enemies 
inflicted  a  thousand  wounds ;  and  the  senator*8  body  was 
abandoned  to  the  dogs  and  to  the  flames.** 

Fifty  years  after  Rienzfs  fall,  the  Capitol  seems  again  to 
have  lost  all  appearance  of  a  fortress.  Of  its  condition  in 
the  middle  of  Uie  fifteenth  century,  we  have  the  following 
sketcKfirom  the  pen  of  a  Roman  writer,  who,  after  describing 
its  ancient  glories,  exclaim^ :  "  But  now,  besides  the  brick 
house  built  for  the  use  of  the  senator  and  his  assessors  by 
Boniface  the  Ninth,  itself  raised  upon  ruins,  and  such  as 
an  old  Roman  citizen  of  moderate  fortune  would  have 
despised, — besides  the  church  of  Araceli  belonging  to  the 
brothers  of  the  blessed  Francis,  constructed  upon  the 
fouBdation  of  the  temple  of  the  Feretrian  Jupiter,— there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  on  this  Capitoline  or  Tarpeian  mount, 
once  adorned  with  so  many  noble  edifices.**  To  this  period, 
also,  must  be  referred  the  melancholy  picture  which  the 
Florentine  Po^g^o  has  left  us  of  the  scene  which  he  beheld 
when  he  sat  himself  down  with  a  friend  *'  among  the  very 
ruins  of  the  Tarpeian  citadel,  behind  the  huge  marble 
threshold  of  the  gate  of  some  temple,  (as  he  supposed,) 
with  broken  columns  on  all  sides  around  him.**  He  in- 
troduees  it  into  an  elegant  lecture  "  On  the  Variety  of 
Fortune,**  and  applies  it  with  a  happy  •effect  to  the  illustration 
of  his  subject,  by  recurring  to  the  picture  of  Virgil,  and— - 


establisned  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  oity;  the  strong 
eastle  of  St  Angelo  was  to  be  the  only  fortress,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  render  the  ancient  citadel  not  only  accessible 
but  inviting.  The  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  was  employed 
to  accomplish  this  object;  and,  in  admiring  his  successful 
efforts,  a  spectator  may  remark  how  little  they  accord  with 
his  own  preconceptions  of  the  Roman  Capitol.  The  area 
has  been  jiartially  levelled,  but  the  principal  eminence  is,  in 
all  probability,  as  high  as  that  of  the  ancient  summit ;  the 
latter  was  ascended  by  the  "  Hundred  Steps,"  which  could 


hardly  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  the  124  steps  now 
leading  to  the  former.  The  whole  surftice  of  the  hill  still 
preserves  the  general  characteristics  of  its  ancient  figure ; 
the  two  stimmits  which  formed  the  northern  and  southern 
ends  ma^  be  distinguished  at  the  present  day,  with  tho 
little  plain  of  the  Intermontium  occupying  a  lower  level 
between  them.  To  this  ancient  name  of  Intermontium 
has  succeeded  the  modern  appellation  of  Campidoglio, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Capitolium;  the 
open  place  called  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  with  the 
buildings  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  to  it  from  the  Campus  Martins,  may  be  considered  as 
occupving  the  whole  of  this  plain,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
sav  where  the  plain  ends,  and  the  two  summits  on  either 
side  begin  to  rise.  The  northern  of  these  summits  is  re-, 
markable  for  the  church  and  monastery  of  Araceli;  the 
southern  contains  the  Cqffhrelli  Palace,  and  a  mass  of 
houses  among  which  the  supposed  Tarpeian  Rock  may  be 
discovered.  We  shall  speak  of  these  three  divisions  of  the 
hill  singly. 

As  in  ancient  times  there  were  three  ascents  to  the 
Capitol,  so  now  also  are  there  three ;  but  they  have  changed 
their  positions,  and  as  the  city  itself  has  moved  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  western,  so  have  they  moved 
likewise.  Thus,  instead  of  having  three  ascents  upon  the 
eastern  and  none  upon  the  western  side,  it  has  now  two 
ascents  upon  the  western  and  only  one  upon  the  eastern. 
The  western  side,  so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  the  back 
of  the  Capitol,  had  no  ascents ;  but  having  now  become 
the  front  of  the  Capitol,  it  retains  but  one.  Of  this  solitary 
eastern  ascent  we  have  given  a  partial  view  in  a  former 
engraving  of  the  Forum  (see  p.  33  of  the  present  volume) ; 
it  may  be  seen  leading  up  by  the  side  of  the  Senatorial 
Palace.  There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  running  up  from  the 
Forum  by  the  other  side  of  the  Palace,  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  engraving  to  the  left;  but  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  regu- 
lar artificial  ascent. 

The  two  western  ascents  both  start  from  the  same  point, 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  turn  of  the  hill ;  a  little  open 
space  has  been  formed  there,  into  which  the  street  called 
ria  di  Araceli,  leads  at  once  from  the  very  heart  of  modern 
Rome.  One  of  them  runs  up  directly  into  the  Piazza,  or 
into  the  little  plain  between  the  two  summits  of  the  hill; 
the  other  slants  off  to  the  left,  and  runs  up  by  124  marble 
steps  to  the  diurch  of  Araceli  upon  the  northern  summit. 
The  former  is  more  especially  the  ascent  to  the  modern 
Capitol ;  we  gave  a  view  of  it  in  a  former  number.  In  the 
same  view  the  line  of  the  latter  aaoent  may  also  be  observed 
in  the  distance ;  it  leads  only  to  the  church  of  Araceli,  The 
stranger  who  enters  Rome  on  the  Florence  side — the  most 
common  approach— has  to  pass  through  nearly  the  heart  of 
the  modern  city  before  he  can  reach  the  Capitol;  one  of  the 
principal  streets — the  Strada  del  Carso,  runs  straight  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  or  ancient  Flaminian  Gate,  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  northern  summit.  "  After  walking 
along  the  Corso,**  says  Mr.  Woods,  *'  and  keeping  in  his  eye 
the  confused  pile  of  buildings  at  the  end,  which  he  is  told 
cover  a  part  of  the  Capitoline  HiU,  he  is  lost  in  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  dirty  streets.  At  length,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  take  the  right  direction,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  small 
square  at  the  foot  of  two  lofty  flights  of  steps. 

TBB  TARPEIAN  ROCK 

Tbm  aonthem  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  possesses  no 
remains  of  any  ancient  edifices,  but  it  is  pretty  well 
covered  with  the  Oaffarelli  Palace,  and  other  modem 
buildings.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  its  Tarpeian 
precipioe,  down  which  state-oriminals  were  hurled  in 
former  times.  **A  lofty  and  precipitous  mass  rises  up,** 
says  an  aneient  writer,  *'  rugged  with  many  rocks,  which 
either  bruise  the  body  to  death,  or  hurry  it  down  still  more 
violently.  The  points  projecting  from  the  sides,  and  the 
gloom V  prospect  of  its  vast  height,  are  truly  horrid.  This 
place  IS  chosen  in  particular,  tnat  the  criminals  may  not 
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reqnin  to  bo  tluown  down  mon  thtn  once."  Tbe  ume 
ratbor  toUi  111,  tbkt  "  it  would  be  teiriSo  oven  to  thow  who 
look«d  down  it  io  wfety." 

Like  the  modern  Tiber,  the  modem  Tupeun  ii  nnule 
to  beu  tbe  weight  of  it*  uieient  leputation ;  and  it  is 
reguUrly  Tiiited  with  the  aneen  or  the  Abuse  of  traTellet*. 
beeauM  it  fsils  to  realiu  the  brmidable  canceptioni 
which  their  clauical  reooUeotiou  have  engendered.  Mr. 
Matbewi,  after  alluding  to  the  description  which  we  have 

Suoied  Atim  Seneea,  layi,  "There  is  aMolutel;  nothing  tt 
II  of  all  this — the  only  precipice  that  remains,  is  one  of 
kbout  tiatty  feet  from  the  point  of  a  wall,  where  you  might 
leap  down  on  the  dung-mixea  in  the  fold  below,  without 
any  fear  of  broken  bonea."  Bishop  Burnet,  who  expected 
to  And  a  death-place  worthy  of  a  Roman,  ezpreue*  hii 
diiappointment  in  the  remark,  that  "  the  Tarpeion  Rock  is 
now  so  small,  that  a  man  would  think  it  no  great  matter, 
for  hii  diversion,  to  leap  over  it."  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  experiment  has  ever  been  tried ;  perhaps  the  Tarpeiao 
might  still  prove  entitled  to  some  share  of  its  ancient 
reputation,  if  the  attempt  were  fairly  made,  in  the  old 
style.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  what  Seneca  says,  that 
■  fall  was  &ta1,  not  merely  on  account  of  tbe  height  of  the 
precipice,  but  because  the  body  wa*  battered  on  ita  rugged 
locky  side.  Yet  the  height  itself  hss  been  considerably 
reduced  by  varioua  cauaei ;  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  rocx 
hu  been  greatly  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  ruins  and 
rubbish,  the  rook  itself  has  been  aloped  down,  and  houses 
have  t>een  buitt  against  it.  We  know,  moreover,  that  a 
luge  piece  of  it,  "  as  big  as  a  houae  of  ample  ma^iilude," 
fell  down  in  tiie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 


It  happens  unfortuiMtely,  that  as  the  Gapilidine   hlU 
presents  two  angles  to  the  aoulh,  it  piesenti,  hkewise,  two 
precipices ;  and  it  is  quite  uasertain  which  of  thoic   two 
we  must  take  W  be  the  veritable  Tarpeian  roek  :— 
Tha  piomontorir  whcnca  the  Iraitor'a  leap 
Cored  all  ambidoD. 

One  of  them  b  the  more  abrupt,  and  the  other  (he  more 
lofty.  The  Utter  belongs  to  a  part  of  the  summit,  called 
the  Monte  Catino,  which  is  almost  choked  np  with  paltry 
cottages.  "  We  were  led  into  a  narrow  and  dirty  court- 
vard, '  aays  Simond,  "  preceded  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
beggars,  treading  barefooted  in  all  sorts  of  filth,  and 
closing  round  wherever  we  stopped.  The  rock,  a  reddish 
and  soft  tufa,is  hollowed  into  a  ipacioui  cave,  occupied  ai  a 
wine-cellar.  The  perpendicular  front  may  be  four-and- 
twenty  feet  high  :  and  the  abrupt  aWe  above,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  tbe  Patazto  C^ffarelli  stands,  seems  to  be 
about  as  much  more."  The  greatest  height  of  this  pre- 
cipice, according  to  actual  admeasurement,  ia  eighty  Roman 
palms,  or  rather  more  than  DTty-eight  and  a  half  English 
feet  I  of  course  this  includes  the  slope  as  welt  as  the  per- 
pendicular part,  but  the  whole  rise  is  such  as  to  deserve 
tbe  epithet  of  abrupt.  If  we  add  twenty  feet. — a  moderate 
estimate, — for  the  depth  of  tbe  soil  accumulated  at  the 
base,  we  shall  have  a  very  respectable  precipice. 

Trb  Engraving  below  gives  a  view  of  the  Tarpeian  roc< 
in  its  present  state.  That  in  p.  SOI,  represents  the  Pan 
theon,  tbe  most  perlbct  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome , 
we  shall  describe  it  particularly  hereafter. 
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ALBY,  IN  FRANCE. 


TaK  ALBiOftNiBS.-^PsRtiBOUTtOMi  Of  7HS  Eaely 

Refoambrs. 

Alby,  or  Albi,  is  a  town  m  the  south  of  France, 
situate  about  350  miles  from  Paris,  and  in  very  nearly 
the  same  longitude  as  that  metropolis.  It  stands 
upon  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Tarn,  which 
is  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Garonne,  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  department  which  derives  the  name  of  Tarn 
from  tha4i  river.  It  is  an  ancient  town :  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  it  bore  the  name  of  Albiga, 
or  Albiai  but  it  was  of  small  importance  then,  as  it 
lay  at  a  distance  from  the  great  roads  which  traversed 
the  country.  Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  comprised  within  the  province  of  Languedocj 
and  the  neighbouring  country  to  a  short  distance 
around  the  town  was  called  Albigeois.  The  sur- 
rounding district  is  now  the  arrondissement  of  Albi, 
which  comprises  more  than  550  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  of  nearly  80,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  itself  has  between  1 1 ,000  and  1 2,000  inhabitants, 
who  are  engaged  in  some  trifling  manufactures.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric;  but  notwithstanding 
its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rank,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
uninteresting  and  ill-built  towns  of  its  size  in  France, 
possessing  scarcely  any  object  worthy  of  notice,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fine  promenade,  which  is  raised 
upon  a  terrace  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  the 
ancient  cathedral  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  en- 
graving in  the  preceding  page. 

The  see  of  Alby  is  of  great  antiquity.  We  arc 
told  that  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  this 
part  of  Gaul,  the  AlbienseB  or  Albigenses  embraced  It 
with  enthusiasm,  and  that  a  bishopric,  which  was 
established  in  their  town,  became  in  a  short  space  of 
time  very  celebrated.  A  cathedral  church  was  toon 
erected,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross.  The  re- 
mains of  this  primitive  edifice  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  present  palace  of  the  archbishops  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  Tarn.  The  existing  cathedral  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1282,  by  the  then  Bishop 
Bernard  de  Castanet,  who  assigned  for  its  construction 
the  twentieth  part  of  his  annual  revenues,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  and  induced  the  chapter  to 
follow  his  exany)le.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  liberality, 
seconded  as  it  was  by  the  efforts  of  some  of  his  sue* 
cessors,  the  work  went  on,  as  was  too  often  the  case 
with  other  cathedrals,  in  a  slow  and  lingering  manner : 
it  was  not  completed  till  1512;  that  is  to  say,  till 
after  the  lapse  of  290  years  from  the  period  of  its 
foundation.  During  the  frenzy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, this  edifice  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
spirit  of  economy  and  atheism. 

In  those  disastrous  times^  (says  a  French  ivriter,)  when 
France  vras  under  the  yoke  imposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  cathedral  of  Albi  was  nlaced  in  the 
number  of  national  domains,  the  property  of  which  was  to 
be  alienated.  The  authorities  seemed  even  in  haste  to  mark 
the  day  for  the  sale  of  this  edifice,  and  announced  that  those 
who  became  the  purchasers  should  within  a  specified 
period  pull  down  its  walls.  But  a  sovani  (M.  Marias), 
worthy  of  commendation  for  his  talents  and  his  labours^ 
watched  in  some  manner  over  this  fine  nionument  Alarmed 
at  the  resolution  taken  by  the  Directory  of  the  Department 
of  Tarn,  be  wrote  to  those  who  composed  it:  he  pointed  out 
the  impropriety  of  the  projected  sale ;  he  spoke  like  a  skil- 
ful architect  of  the  beauty  of  the  edifleet  and  showed  that 
the  national  glory  was  going  to  be  compromised  by  ignorant 
or  ill-intentioned  men.  This  generous  proceeding,  which 
in  those  days  of  finourning  and  of  terror  might  have  marked 
out  a  new  victim  for  the  executioner,  was  crowned  with 
unhoped-for  success. 

Our  engraving  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  external 
appearance  of  this  cathedral,  which  is  remarkable 


chiefly  for^  its  solidity  tod  regularity.  It  ik  wholly 
destitute  of  those  delicate  ornaments  which  generally 
decorate  the  Gothic  edifices  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries, — except  upon  the  southern  side, 
on  which  is  to  be  seen  a  very  beautiful  portal.  The 
tower  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  Tarn,  whose  waters  wash  the 
'little  hill  upon  which  the  church  stands.  The  interior 
of  the  edifice  has  nothing  worthy  of  especial  notice, 
except  some  old  paintings,  and  a  fine  organ. 

On  the  whole,  the  town  of  Alby  possesses  within 
itself  so  few  objects  of  interest,  that  it  would  have 
little  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice,  were  its  name 
not  inseparably  associated  in  our  minds  with  those 
ardent  and  ill-fated  reformers  who,  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  obtained  the 
distinction  of  being  persecuted  by  the  Church  of 
Roi^e.  The  appellation  of  Albigenses  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  formed  from  Albiga,  the  Latin  name 
of  Alby;  but  some  derive  it  from  Albigesium,  which 
was  the  getieral  denomination  of  Narbonese  Gaul  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  reason  for  which  the  town 
should  have  given  a  name  to  these  people  is  variously 
stated :  some  say  that  it  was  from  the  prevalence  of 
their  opinions  in  it^  vicinity,— others,  that  it  was  be- 
cause those  opinions  were  condemned  at  a  council 
held  in  Alby  in  1176, — and  others  again,  because  the 
first  of  the  Provencal  lords  against  whom  the  army 
of  the  persecutors  marched,  was  Raymond  Roger, 
Viscount  of  Alby,  ftc. 

When  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  cominenced, 
France  was  not  as  it  now  is,  an  entire  monarchy 
subject  to  one  king$  on  the  contrary,  it  was  then,  as 
it  had  long  previously  been  during  the  feudal  period, 
subject  to  the  influence  of  four  kings,  to  each  of 
whom  several  grand  vassals  were  subordinate.     Philip 
Augustus  reigned  in  the  north,  or  was  king  of  France 
proper)  that  is  to  say,  it  was  his  descendants  who 
afterwards  became  sovereigns  of  the  whole  French 
territory.    Towards  the  west  was  an  English  France  -, 
on  the  east  a  German  France;  and  in  the  south  a 
Spanish  or  Aragonese  France.     Until  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus^  the  first  of  these  divisions  was  the 
least  extensive,  the  least  rich,  and  the  least  powerftd; 
but  that  monarch,  by  a  concourse  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstanceSi  rather  than  by  his  talents,  as  Sismondi 
says,  greatly  exalted  the  splendour  of  his  crown,  and 
extended  his  dominion  over  a  portion  of  France  much 
more  important  than  that  which  be  had  itiherited 
from  his  predecessors.    These  acquinttSons  wete  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  England  \  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  feentury,  Philip  Augustus 
had  conquered  more  than  half  of  the  English  Prance. 
But  the  German  and  the  Aragonese  France  still  re- 
tained their  limits ;   the  former  had  beconie  even 
more  attached  to  the  empire,  and  the  latter  formed  a 
part  of  the  independent  dominionil  of  the  King  of 
Aragon. 

Nominally,    nowever,    Philip  Augustus   was   the 
sovereign  lord,  not  only  of  the  territory  which  he 
actually  ruled,  but  likewise  of  English  Frttnce  and  of 
Aragonese  France.    Like  the  King  of  England,  the 
King  of  Aragon  wafl  regarded  as  li  French  ;prince. 
The  greater  pcurt  of  his  stated, — even  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Ebro,-^had  belonged 
to  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Charlemagne  i  ftttd  thus 
he,  as  the  holder  of  tnem^  was  considered  to  owe 
homage  to  the  crown  of  France,  of  which   Phihp 
Augustus  WAS    the  possessed.      Like  the  King   of 
England,  too,  the  King  of  Aragon  had  acquired,  either 
by  marriages,  or  by  grants  of  fief,  or  by  treaties  of 
protection,  dominion  over  a  great  number  of  French 
lords  j  some  of  whom  did  homage  to  t^e  Bang  of 
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France^  md  otbem  to  the  emperor,  but  all  of  wliom 
rendered  actual  obedience  only^  to  the  King  of  Aragon 
himself.  Thus  the  Pyrenees  were  not  then,  as  they 
now  are,  a  boundary  between  the  monarchies  of 
France  and  Spain ;  but  the  countries  on  either  side 
of  them,— that  is  to  say,  the  south  of  Fhmce,  and 
the  north«east  of  Spain, — ^were  subject  to  one  king. 

The  countries  thus  dependent  upon  the  King  of 
Aragon  were  peopled  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent 
race  of  men,  addicted  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  and 
still  more  to  poetry.  At  an  early  period,  even  in 
ancient  history,  the  south  of  France  had  been  refined 
by  colonies  from  Greece :  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  its  progress  was  rapid ;  and  even  in  the  dark 
period  of  the  feudal  ages,  it  was  far  advanced  in  civi- 
lization beyond  the  comparatively  barbarous  districts 
of  the  North.  T^e  language  which  this  people  had 
formed  for  themselves  was  the  far-famed  "  Provencal  :'* 
it  was  a  mixture  of  Roman  and  Teutonic,  and  was 
remarkable  for  clearness,  tenderness,  sweetness,  and 
copiousness,— or  as  Sismondi  says,  comparing  it  with 
the  Walloon  Roman,  or  French,  it  was  distinguished 
by  more  harmonious  inflexions,  by  a  richer  vocabu- 
lary, by  expressions  more  picturesque,  and  by  greater 
flexibility. 

This  language,  (he  continues,)  studied  b^  all  the  genius 
of  the  age,  appeared  at  that  moment  destined  to  become 
the  first  and  most  elegant  of  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe.  Those  who  used  it  had  renounced  the  name  of 
Frenchmen  for  that  of  Proven9al8 :  they  had  endeavoured 
by  means  of  their  language  to  form  themselves  into  a  nation, 
and  to  separate  themselves  absolutely  from  the  French,  to 
whom  they  were  indeed  inferior  in  the  arts  of  war,  but 
whom  tb^  greatly  excelled  in  all  the  attainments  of  civili- 
zation. The  numerous  courts  of  the  small  princes,  amongst 
whom  these  countries  were  divided,  aspired  to  be  models  of 
taste  and  politeness.  The  cities  were  numerous  and  flou- 
nshiirg.  Their  forms  of  government  were  all  nearly  repub- 
liean;  they  bad  consuls  ohosen  by  the  people,  and  nad  long 
possessed  the  privilege  of  formina  communes,  which  ren- 
aered  them  nearly  equal  to  the  Italian  republics  with  which 
they  traded. 

In  the  midst  of  this  growing  prosperity,  the  lovdy 
region  of  the  ioiuth  of  France  was  delivered  to  the 
fury  of  countless  hordes  of  fsnatics ;  its  cities  ruined, 
its  population  consumed  by  the  sword,  its  commerce 
destroyed,  its  arts  thrown  back  into  barbarism,  and  its 
dialect  d4;raded  from  the  rank  of  a  poetic  language 
to  the  coiulition  of  a  vulgar  jargon.  To  the  Church 
of  Home .  belongs  the  undisputed  and  the  undivided 
guilt  of  these  atrocities*  The  King  of  France  had  no 
shave  in  originally  instigating  the  persecution,  though 
he  stqn'^  ^  to  comi^ete  the  work;  and  accepting 
from  tbe  popes  the  territory  which  they  had  confis- 
cated, thus  extended  the  dominion  of  the  French 
crown  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  those  countries  which  used  the  Provencal  tongue, 
the  clergy  had  been  enriched  by  immense  endowments. 
The  w^thy  bishoprics  were  generally  reserved  for 
the  members  of  powerful  families,  who  led  disorderly 
lives,  whilst  the  curates  and  inferior  priests,  taken 
from  among  the  vassals  of  the  nobihty,  their  peasants 
and  thetr  skves,  retained  the  brutality,  the  ignorance, 
and  the  baseness,  of  their  servile  origin.  The  vices 
oi  the  ecclesiastics  excited  the  disgust  of  the  people, 
whose  feelings  were  familiarly  expressed  in  significant 
proverbe.  /  waM  mther  be  a  friuBt  than  have  done 
SMch  a  ikmg,  was  a  phrase  in  common  use  among 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
we  are  told,  was  towards  religion  j  and  that  devotion 
which  they  eould  not  find  within  the  pale  of  the 
Romisb  Church,  they  sought  for  amongst  the  Secta- 
riea»  who  were  numerous  in  the  province. 

It  if  difficult  to  ascertain  what  were  the  opinions 
held  if  thoee  ¥r|io,  under  the  paooe  of  Albi<renses, 


were  persecuted  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Upon  this 
point,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  remark  of 
Sismondi,  that  "  those  very  persons  who  punished  the 
Sectaries  with  frightful  torments,  have  alone  taken 
upon  themselves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  their 
opinions."  The  Catholics  persecuted  them  to  anni- 
hilation :  thev  destroyed,  also,  their  documents,  and 
thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  speak,  as  it 
were,  in  their  own  defence.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
be  astonished  that  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  in 
seeking  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  their  Church, 
should  have  painted  the  victims  of  its  cruelty  in  the 
blackest  colours,  and  should  have  represented  their 
opinions  to  us  ''  with  all  those  characters  which  might 
render  them  the  most  monstrous,  mingled  with  all 
the  fables  which  would  serve  to  irritate  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  those  who  professed  them."  Yet 
even  these  interested  witnesses  allow  that  the  opinions 
of  their  adversaries  had  been  transmitted  in  Gaul 
from  generation  to  generation,  almost  from  the  very 
origin  of  Christianity. 

In  other  words,  (to  use  the  language  of  an  English  writer,) 
that  the  pure  and  original  principles  of  Christianity  had 
been  handed  down  in  6aul  from  the  first  planting  of  that 
religion  there. — ^that  the  people  had,  as  far  as  their  oppor- 
tunities would  allow,  resisted  the  usurpations  and  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,— and  that  the  Albigenses  were 
the  inheritors  of  those  principles,  mingled  doubtless  with 
various  errors  which  their  slender  means  of  true  religious 
instruction  would  not  allow  them  to  escape. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Sismondi,  that  amidst  many 
puerile  or  calumnious  tales,  it  is  still  easy  to  recognise 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  amongst  the  ''heretics,"  who  are  designated 
by  the  name  of  Albigenses.  Undoubtedly,  many 
sects  existed  at  the  same  time  in  the  province, — a 
state  of  things  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  that  freedom  of  inquiry  which  formed  the  essence 
of  their  doctrine ;  but  upon  this  vital  point  they  were 
all  agreed, — that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  absolutely 
perverted  Christianity,  and  that  the  authority  which 
she  so  arrogantly  assumed  in  spiritual  matters,  was 
unlawful.  This  was  their  real  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romanists :  they  were  the  formidable  enemies  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  because,  to  use  the  language  of 
a  monk  who  became  Inquisitor-general  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,-^ 

They  had  a  great  appearance  of  godliness ;  because  they 
lived  righteously  before  men,  believed  rightly  of  God  in  all 
things,  and  held  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed;  yet  they 
hated  and  reviled  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  their  accu- 
sations, they  were  easily  believed  by  the  people. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  their  enemies  charged 
them  with  practising  all  kinds  of  disorders  in  secret, 
they  allowed  them  to  be  exemplary  in  open  life. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
heretical  opinions,  as  they  were  deemed,  which  pre- 
vailed so  extensively  in  Provence,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Romish  authorities.  Pope  Innocent 
the  Third,  who  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  full  of 
vigour  and  ambition,  in  1198,  was  the  first  who  ap- 
peared to  feel  fully  their  importance.  "  As  incapable 
of  temporising  as  he  was  of  pity,"  both  his  character 
and  his  policy  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  ought  to  keep  no  terms  with  those 
who  dissented  from  her  doctrines, — ^that  if  it  failed 
to  crush  them,  to  exterminate  their  race,  and  thus  to 
strike  Christendom  with  terror,  their  example  would 
soon  be  followed,  and  the  fermentation  of  mind 
which  was  everywhere  manifest,  would  shortly  pro- 
duce a  conflagration  throughout  the  Roman  world. 
The  province  of  Narbonne  was  especially  the  object 
of  his  attention  -,  and  he  sent  into  it  in  the  first  year 
of  his  pontificate,  two  monks,  yrho  may  be  considered 
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ft8  havftig  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Inqrdsition^ 
thongfa  that  tribunal  was  not  organized  till  1233. 
These  inpirsitorB,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  were 
chai^ged  to  disperse  the  Sectaries,  to  bum  their  leaders, 
and  to  confiscate  the  prc^rty  of  all  who  would  not 
conform  to  the  Roman  standcurd  of  faith.  They  tra- 
versed the  province,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
friars,  and  engaged  in  disputation  with  those  whom 
they  sought  either  to  bring  back  within  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  Church,  or  to  visit  with  capital  punish- 
ment. They  caused  judges  of  these  intellectual  con- 
tests to  be  named  beforehand;  and,  according  to 
thdf  own  account,  they  always  came  off  victorious. 

Accustomed  to  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  they  pressed 
their  adversanes  with  captious  questions,  or  unlooked-for 
eonolasions,  and  not  unfrequently  led  them  to  absurd 
deekrations.  Diego  d^Asebez,  Bishop  of  Osma,  and  his 
oom|ianion  8t.  Dominic,  under- prior  of  his  cathedral,  who, 
about  the  year  1204,  fixed  themselves  in  the  province  to 
preach  against  the  heretics,  had  miich  success  in  this  kind 
of  disputation.  It  even  appears*that  sometimes  they  were 
out  of  patience  with  their  aaversaries  for  being  so  unskilful. 
But  when  the  missionaries  had  embarrassed  their  adver- 
saries, or  had  vanquished  them  according  to  all  the  scho- 
lastic rules,  then  they  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places 
where  they  had  found  them,  '*  Why  do  you  not  drive  them 
outi  Why  do  you  not  exterminate  them?**  «*We  cannoC 
they  replied  to  the  Bishop  of  Osma;  "we  have  been 
brought  up  with  them,  we  have  relations  with  them,  we  see 
the  goodness  of  their  lives.** 

The  inquisitors.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  rendered 
themselves  very  obnoxious;  and  among  others,  to 
Raymond  the  Sixth,  Count  of  Toulouse^  within  whose 
territory  the  Sectaries  were  numerous.  In  the  Spring 
of  1207,  Raymond  was  engaged,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  in  a  war  with  certain  ndgbbonring  barons. 
Peter  of  Castelnau,  one  of  the  pajMil  legates,  under- 
took to  effect  a  peace  between  the  contending  iNurties; 
and,  applying  first  to  the  barons,  obtained  from  them 
a  promise  that  if  Raymond  would  acquiesce  in  certain 
pretensions  of  theirs,  they  would  employ  all  their 
assembled  forces  in  the  extermination  of  the  heretics. 
The  Count  of  Toulouse  very  naturally  refused  his 
assent  to  this  fanatical  arrangement,  which  required 
him  to  surrender  what  he  deemed  his  rights,  in  order 
to  purchase  the  entrance  of  a  hostile  army  into  his 
states,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and  killing  his 
vassals  at  the  pleasure  of  tiie  priests.  The  legate,  in 
his  wrath  at  this  refusal,  excommunicated  Raymond, 
laid  his  country  under  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the 
pope  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Innooent  the  Third,  eager  to  commence  hostilities, 
8ni^x»ted  his  legate  in  this  bold  proceeding.  He 
confirmed  the  sentence,  and,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1207, addressed  Count  Raymond  in  a  letter  thus: — 

If  we  could  open  your  heart,  we  should  find,  and  would 
point  out  to  you,  the  detestable  abominations  that  you  have 
committed;  but  as  it  is  harder  than  the  rock,  it  is  in  vain 
to  strike  it  with  the  words  of  salvation :  we  cannot  penetrate 
it.  Pestilential  man  I  What  pride  has  seized  your  heart, 
and  what  is  your  folly,  to  refuse  peace  with  your  neighbours, 
and  to  brave  the  divme  laws,  by  protecting  the  enemies  of 
the  faith  ?  If  you  do  not  fear  eternal  flames,  ought  you  not 
to  dread  the  temporal  chastisements  which  you  have  merited 
by  so  many  crimes  ? 

This  letter  was  followed  up  by  the  vigorous  attacks 
of  the  barons  with  whom  Raymond  was  at  war; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  compelled  to  make  peace 
upon  the  very  terms  which  he  had  before  refused, 
thus  binding  himself  to  exterminate  the  heretics  from 
his  states.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  1207,  that  Innocent  for  the  first  time  thought 
of  preaehing  a  "  crusade  '  against  the  Albigenses.  Of 
this  measure,  and  its  results,  as  also  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  Church  of  Rome  towards 
this  people,  we  shall  speak  upon  future  occasions. 


POPULilR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE 

ASSURANCE. 

I.    Introductory  Remarks. 

Ths  ^'Assurance  of  a  Life,'*  is  an  expression  well 
icnown  and  often  used  in  business,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  majori^  of 
those  who  are  nnacquunted  with  the  transactions  of 
commercial  life.  Although  upwards  of  fifty  difierent 
societies  exist  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  gntntiqg 
Policies  upon  Lives,  there  are^  nevertheleasj  very 
many  fathers  of  families,  who  are  wholly  ignorant, 
if  not  of  the  existence,  at  least  of  the  nature  of  these 
institutions,  and  unaware  of  the  poesibility  of  seeuiing 
a  provision  for  their  wives  and  children,  in  the  event 
of  their  death. 

Societies  for  the  aseunuMe  o&  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals, may  be  ranked  among  the  very  noblest  in* 
stitutions  of  civilized  society,  and  their  usefulness  can 
be  attested  by  thousands  of  happy  and  independent 
families,  rescued  by  their  means  from  the  bittetneaa, 
of  poverty  and  distress.  Those  persons  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  the  institutioiis  refored 
to,  only  require,  it  is  presumed,  to  have  the  gmat 
advantages  of  them  pointed  ont^  in  order  to  enbraoe 
with  eagerness,  so  obvioos  and  excdlent  a  method  «f 
improving  their  happiness,  and  providii^  agi^nst  tba 
uncertainty  of  life. 

But  there  are  also  many  in  the  world  (to  whosa. 
these  papers  are  more  particularly  addressed),  who^ 
although  generally  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
business  transacted  at  the  various  oflSoes,  are  not- 
aware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaeCions  them- 
selves, or  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  or 
capable  of  judging  how  far  the  terms  offered  to  tlfee 
public  are  founded  on  principles  of  equity. 

This  very  general  ignorance  of  a  subject  Jtt  onoe 
so  simple  in  its  first  principles,  and  so  important  in 
its  results,  has  sometimes  led  to  the  eiq)seasion  of 
opinions  the  most  ridiculous  and  preposterous,  end 
to  the  creation  of  schemes  the  most  VisioDaqr>  e»* 
travagant,  and  fraudulent.  Nor  is  this  want  of  know-* 
ledge  confined  to  a  single  class;  among  the  higjUj* 
educated  and  better-informed  portion  <^  sodety,  tiie 
doctrines  of  Life  Assurance  uid  Amiuities  ore  Imt 
indifferently  understood.  This  strange  apathy  on  so 
important  a  subject,  is,  peiiiaps,  ippeatly  owing  to  tlie 
obscurity  and  pedantry  of  many  writers,  who,  m 
their  works  upon  this  subject,  have  never  aimed  at 
being  either  familiar  or  elementary,  hat  have  rather 
addressed  their  discoveries  to  proficients  in  the  nia-i 
thematics  than  to  the  general  reader.  They  bave 
treated  the  subject  in  terms  so  technical,  and  have 
investigated  its  various  problems  in  a  raanaey  so  acK» 
entific,  as  to  give  the  doctrine,  on  a  saperficiid  view, 
the  appearance  of  being  exceedingly  ahstrose,  and 
their  researches  have  apparently  embraced  inch  a 
multitude  of  different  subjects,  political,  atati8tioaI« 
and  mathematical,  that  m.any  luive  been  deterred 
from  bestowing  the  time  and  labour  on  the  svdject 
which  it  seemed  to  require.  If  we  look  around  ns, 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  very  many  pegmma  ace 
engaged  and  interested  in  these  transactions.  Tfaa 
sale  and  purchase  of  Annuities,  the  transfisr  of 
Policies,  and  the  settlement  of  Securities,  are  eveory* 
day  occurrences,  and  the  necessity  of  being  aequaintec^ 
with  at  least  the  outlities  of  the  subject,  mast  be  too 
apparent  to  admit  of  denial. 

There  are  very  few  of  us  who,  if  we  have  notlil* 
ready  been,  may  not,  at  some  future  period  of  o«r 
lives,  be  directly  or  indirectiy  interested  in  some  ouch 
transactions  5  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  howIiaUe 
those  are  to  suffer  firom  knavery  or  ignorance,  wlio 
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are  not!  capable  oi  forming  •ome'*  opinion  on  the 
snbject.  I  have,  accordingly,  undertaken  the  preeent 
series  of  papers^  in  the  belief  that  mtich  of  the  ob- 
scurity and  apparent  difficulty  at  present  appertaining 
to  €tit  subject,  will  Tanish,  when  it  is  treated  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  manner. 

I  shttB  conclude  tlie  observations  contained  in  this 
mtmductory  paper,  by  giving  a  general  but  condensed 
view  of  the  various  sorts  of  Assurances  and  Annui- 
ties which  can  be,  and  commonly  are,  granted  upon 
lives,  with  an  explanation  of  such  technical  terms  as 
belong  to  this  branch  of  science.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
proper  to  add,  that,  in  all  iutare  papers  upon  these 
si^jecCs,  I  shall  require  of  my  reader  no  farther 
knewtedge  of  the  mathematics,  than  a  very  rough 
and  general  acquaintance  with  decimal  arithmetic. 

An  Assurance,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  contract 
entmred  into  by  a  society,  to  pay,  upon  the  death  of 
an  Individual,  a  given  sum,  var3ring  according  to  the 
office,  horn  20/.  to  10,000/.  For  this  promise,  or 
A^scmnee,  as  it  is  termed,  the  individual  upon  his 
part  agrees  to  pay  an  equivalent,  either  in  a  single 
siktf  pM  down  at  once,  or  in  a  greater  number  of 
siitalliQr  sttms  paid  regularly,  at  yearly  or  other  inter- 
vals;^ tJtoiug  a  certain  portion  or  the  remainder  of  his 
liftr.  it  will  thus  be  seen,  that  two  separate  interests 
am' engaged;  the  society  stands  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  patrimony  to  the  children  of  the  insurer, 
amA  the  itnurer  stands  pledged  to  support  the  insti- 
tutlM  by  year^r  or  other  contributions. 

ThePlirdMse  Money,  or  Premium,  as  it  is  called, 
wImh  |Mid  down  at  onoe,  is  the  r^  value  of  the 
AssQfttnee,  or,  in  other  words,  is  such  a  sum  as, 
being'  Ud  out  at  Con^Kmnd  Interest  during  the 
aisuret's  life,  will  produce  to  the  Society  a  sufficient 
fund  to  enaUe  them  upon  his  death  to  discharge  bis 
daim.  An  Ammky  in  the  same  way  may  be  purchased 
during  tiiehfe  of  an  individual,  and  the  sum  paid  to 
the  society  for  snch  a  puipose  is  termed  the  value  of 
the- Anmity.  *  Annuities  may  be  granted  on  the  joint 
coBtinuasioe  of  two^  three,  or  more  lives,  in  which 
cane  the  gmat  is  termed,  an  Annuity  on  the  Joint 
Li?u^  and  is  terminable  upon  the  death  of  any  one 
osi'of  .the  given  number. 

Afisoraoocs  may  also  be  granted  upon  a  like  oon- 
to^oncy)  that  is,  the  sum  bargained  for  becomes 
pa^Me  upes  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  lives  agreed 
upon.  Annuities  may  also  be  granted,  during  the  con- 
thiuance  of  the  longest  of  two  or  more  lives»  in  which 
case  the  payment  of  the  annuity  does  not  terminate 
ustilbo&  or  ail  the  Hves  have  fUlen.  Assurances  in 
lifaa  manner  granted  on  these  contingencies,  are  not 
doe  tiatil  aU  the  lives  have  become  extinct;  and 
in  every  cas^  whatever  be  the  number  of  lives 
emi^oyed,  or  by  whatever  name  the  contingency  be 
catted,  thns  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  either  the 
Assunace  or  the  Annuity  is  invariably  termed  its 
liable,  and  is  in  all  cases  such  a  sum  as,  being  laid 
dnfc^  Compound  Interest,  during  the  life  or  lives, 
wiilpvevide  the  payments  guaranteed  in  the  original 
canttect.  The  only  difficulty  which  exists  in  the 
iniffsfigatinn  of  tlM»e  contingencies,  lies  in  deter- 
miding  with  accuracy  the  number  of  years  which  one 
iadindaal  may  expect  to  live,  and  the  number  of 
yaoBS  due  to  lives  combined  in  different  numbers  and 
paopaations.  An  Assurance  maybe  purchased,  or  an 
Aimnity  granted,  for  a  term  of  years,  and  their  pre- 
sent values  are  consequently  somewhat  less  than  the 
▼tdoBi  of  Assmeances  and  Ajmnities,  which  extend  to 
the  whole  period  of  life. 

In  a  future  paper  I  propose  to  investigate,  by  a 
popular  method,  the  probabilities  of  human  life  from 
which  aU  the  vdues  are  deduced.  P.  H 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TURNESOLE. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  vicinity  of  Gallargues,  (a 
small  town  in  the  south  of  France,)  I  remarked  on 
the  hedges  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  of  a  blueish  colaur, 
from  whence  proceeded  a  disagreeable  smeU ;  before 
the  church-door,  I  also  found  strips  of  the  same  kind 
of  doth,  stretched  in  the  sun.  The  dye  with  which 
this  doth  had  been  prepared  was  the  produce  of 
a  preparation  from  the  sun-flower,  an  employment 
of  wldch  the  Gallarguois  possess  the  secret  and  the 
monopoly.  My  curiosity  being  excited,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  interrogating  the  old  roan  who  was  em- 
ployed  in  guarding  these  strips,  and  this  is  the 
account  he  gave  me. 

We  call  the  plant  tumesole,  but  our  doctor  tells  me 
that  the  learned  call  it  Croton  tinctorium.  We  have  to  go 
a  great  way  to  gather  it  Some  go  into  Provence,  others 
into  the  Gardonneoque  and  the  Lower  Cevennes ;  some  into 
Roussillon.  Last  year,  some  went  into  Spain,  and  oae 
went  even  to  Corsica.  When  we  do  not  choose  to  go  bo  iar» 
we  Boour  the  country  round  Gallargues  for  the  spaoe  of 
thirty  miles,  and  we  bring  back  our  bundles  to  the  mills  in 
the  town.  Those  who  go  into  Provence,  or  elsewhere,  are 
usually  absent  for  three  months.  They  take  with4hem 
their  wives  and  children.  When  they  have  reached  their 
destination,  they  hire  a  mill,  establish  themselves  there 
with  all  their  family,  and  bring  back  to  it  every  eveninr, 
like  loaded  bees,  the  plants  which  they  have  found.  Vf^ 
are  very  busy  during  the  month  before  our  departure; 
we  must  get  in  the  wheat-harvest  in  the  greatest  hasted 
enter  into  partnership  with  some  friend  or  relation*  hire  a 
mill,  buy  a  beast  of  burden,  and,  above  all,  procure  some 
money,  and  this  is  more  important,  as  it  is  somewhat  ex 
pensive  to  be  keeping  house  for  three  months  away  from 
home.  Not  that  we  live  a  jolly  life  and  waste  our  money ; 
far  from  it ;  we  are  contented  with  the  dieapest  food,  we 
sleep  in  the  open  air  on  the  edge  of  the  stream  near  which 
our  animal  is  fastened,  or  in  barns,  when  we  can  get  taken 
in  ;  we  walk  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  mues  &day 
over  the  fields,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  very  often,  after 
having  searched  evcry\^here,  do  not  find  a  single  plant  of 
tumesole.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  expect 
with  impatience  the  time  for  setting  out  on  our  trayels. 
We  often  set  off  before  the  plant  is  fit  to  be  cut  The 
tumesole-pickers  used  to  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
but  now  they  do  not  start  till  the  middle  of  July.  We 
return  with  colours  flying  to  Gallargues,  wlien  we  bring  in 
our  first  bundle,  but  if  we  have  been  unsucoessfol,  it  is  in 
the  silence  of  night  that  we  creep  to  our  homes,  to  hide  our 
ill-humour. 

Light»  stony,  and  sandy  soil,  is  the  best  suited  for  the 
growth  of  the  turneaole,  and  especially  that  which  has 
been  newly  cleared.  We  carefully  conceal  the  direction 
we  are  about  to  take ;  it  is  generally  at  night  that  we  set 
out  with  our  partners,  each  provided  with  a  whip  to  be 
used  as  a  signal,  for  we  never  keep  together.  If  we  wish 
to  let  our  companion  know  that  we  have  fimnd  some  tune* 
sole,  we  crack  our  whip ;  if  we  would  announce  our  arrival 
at  any  ized  spot,  it  is  the  whip  which  apprises  him  of 
the  fact. 

Here  the  old  turnsole-picker  left  me^  to  turn  his 
pieces  of  cloth  ^  having  finished  this  operation,  he 
returned  to  me,  and  said,—- 

If  the  cloth  did  not  dry  quickljr,  the  dye  would  run,  and 
our  manufacture  be  rejected.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
this  cloth  has  been  exnosed  to  the  sun,  and  it  must  be 
brought  here  again  a  tnird  time.  "And  why  repeat  this 
process  three  times  ?**  I  asked,  with  astonishment  "^That 
a  greater  quantity  of  dye  may  sink  into  the  eloth*  This  is 
the  process ;  when  our  women  have  soaked  them  once  in 
the  dye,  we  drv  them,  after  which  we  stretch  them  between 
two  layers  of  norse4ung,  which  we  call  aluminadou  ;  we 
leave  uiem  there  for  an  hour,  till  the  colour  rises,  that  is, 
till  the  pale  black  of  the  dye  chan|;es  to  a  dark  blue.  The 
learned  contend  that  this  change  is  effected  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  alkaline  substance.  When  Uken  from  the 
aluminadou  the  cloth  is  damp ;  we  dry  it  in  the  sun,  then 
steep  it  again  in  the  dye,  and,  for  the  third  and  last  time» 
stretch  it  in  the  sun.  The  manufacture  is  then  completed ;  but 
we  begin  again  while  there  are  any  plants  left,  wnich  is  till 
Uie  middle  of  September,  provided  no  rain  has  fallen  during 
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the  month  of  Mg^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^*^  ^^  ?^!^ 
injures  the  turnesole  in  August ;  it  is  favourable  to  it  in 
May,  and  if  it  does  not  rain  either  in  May  or  June,  the 
turnesole-pickers  expect  a  very  bad  campaign/* 

My  old  friend  was  proceeding,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  child  hringing  some  of  the  doth.  ''  I 
was  about  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "how  we  ohtain  the 
dye  from  the  turnesole,  hut  follow  this  child  to  the 
mill,  and  you  will  see  the  process  for  yourself.** 

I  proceeded  where  I  was  directed  5  it  was  an  oil- 
mill.  A  great  many  people  were  employed  in  it  j  the 
women  were  hruising  the  plants.  Meanwhile,  the 
mill-stone  ground  the  plants  and  reduced  them  to  a 
paste ;  this  paste  was  placed  in  rush  baskets  under 
the  press ;  then  two  strong  men  worked  the  press, 
and  squeezed  from  the  rush  basket  a  greenish  juice, 
which  was  received  in  a  tub  :  they  mixed  with  this 
juice  a  tenth  of  urine,  and  then  soaked  in  it  several 
times  the  strips  of  cloth  of  which  I  have  spoken ; 
they  worked  them  about  a  good  deal  before  they  were 
completely  imbued  with  it. 

When  the  campaign  is  finished,  they  employ  them- 
selves also  in  the  vintage.  During  this  time  the 
merchants  write  into  Holland,  to  make  known  the 
quantity  of  turnesole  which  has  been  manufactured  i 
for  it  is  in  Holland  that  this  article  is  used.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  not  known  what  use  it  was  put  to, 
but  we  now  know  that  it  is  used  to  preserve  cheese 
from  worms,  to  accomplish  which,  the  cheeses  'are 
soaked  in  the  juice  extracted  from  the  rags.  There 
are  about  four  hundred-weight  exported  every  year. 
The  prices  vary  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
francs.  It  is  not  with  the  Gallarguois  that  the 
Amsterdam  merchants  correspond,  but  with  the 
Montpellier  merchants.  These  confide  the  purchase 
to  agents  at  Gallargues,  who,  to  obtain  the  confidence 
of  both  buyers  and  sellers,  favour  each  side  alter- 
nately.  When  they  come  to  make  their  bargain,  the 
whole  town  is  in  commotion. 

In  former  times,  the  turnesole  found  wild  in  the 
fields  was  exclusively  used  ;  now  they  sow  it.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  in  Provence ;  and  as  it  met 
with  complete  success,  these  seed-plots  have  been 
introduced  at  Gallargues. 

They  choose  for  this  purpose  the  lightest  soil  5  it 
must  be  well  trenched  in.  In  May,  they  draw  furrows 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  in  these  they  place  the  seeds, 
which  they  are  careful  to  separate  about  a  foot  from 
each  other ;  and  then  sprinkle  earth  lightly  over  them. 
If  rain  falls  in  June,  an  abundant  harvest  may  be 
expected.  The  turnesole  arrived  at  maturity,  scatters 
a  quantity  of  seed,  which  continues  the  harvest  for 
three  years  at  least.  I  was  shown  a  field  covered 
with  it,  and  wbich  resembled  a  bushy  meadow.  The 
eultivation  of  the  turnesole  as  it  is  now  practised, 
will  necessarily  introduce  great  chimges  in  this  trade. 
The  Gallarguois  will  probably  lose  the  monopoly  of 
it,  and  considerable  abatement  will  take  place  in  the 
price,  because  the  quantity  will  amazingly  increase. 
Thus  the  old  men  hate  those  who  originated  the  idea 
of  cultivating  this  plant }  but  the  young  people,  and 
especially  sensible  people,  rejoice  in  it,  because  the 
manufacture  will  be  much  less  laborious,  and  the 
clear  profit  greater. 

[Tmiul&ted  from  Tableaux  a$  Nitmei,  by  Emilian  FnoaaABD, 
Pastor  of  tho  French  Protestant  Church.] 


Idleness  is  the  great  corrupter  of  youth ;  and  the  bano 
and  (li:>honour  of  middle  age.  He  who,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  finds  time  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  may,  with  much 
reason,  suspect  that  he  has  not  consulted  the  duties  which 
the  consideration  of  his  age  imposed  on  him ;  assuredly  he 
has  not  consulted  his  haupiness. — Blair. 
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It  is  easier  to  talk  abovt  the  (aUy  and  danger  of  ere- 
dulitjr,  when  we  obsen^e  its  baneful  effects,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  conduct  and  experience  of  others,  than 
it  is  to  emancipate  our  own  minds  entirely  from  its 
influence.  So,  also>  tbeve  is  less  difficulty  in  deploring, 
in  general  tenns»  the  prevalence  of  certain  supersti- 
tions, and  in  adknowledging  the  intimate  connexion 
which  aabsists  between  them  and  ignorance,  than 
there  is  in  resolntdy  setting  to  work  and  rooting  out 
these  indications  of  weakness,  or  a  defective  educa- 
tion«  from  oonelves.  See  how  we  cling  to  early 
habits,  and  how  deep  and  lasting,  and  how  fondly- 
cherished,  are  early  impressions !  Where  is  the  man 
who  deals  honestly  with  his  own  heart ;  narrowly 
watching  the  motives  and  secret  springs  of  action,  ^ 
with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not )  who  has 
not  frequent  occasion  to  lament  the  obtrusion  of 
thoughts,  and  the  existence  of  feelings,  whose  sources 
may  be  traced  to  the  absurdities  which  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  infancy  and  childhood  ? 

Let  us  not  be  unjust  in  our  censures  upon  the 
alchymists.  We  know  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  men,  possessing,  on  other  subjects,  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  intelligence  and  discrimination, 
should  have  made  such  a  complete  surrender  of  their 
judgments,  as  to  imagine  that  a  piece  of  lead,  or  of 
tin,  for  instance,  could^  by  the  action  of  fire  and  the 
addition  of  a  small  portion  of  some  other  substance, 
be  converted  into  gold  or  silver,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  operator.  But  does  the  charge  of  folly,  of 
deception,  and  of  credulity  combined,  as  respects  the 
means  which  have  been  proposed  for  acquiring  wealth, 
attach  exclusively  to  the  age  of  alchymy  ?  Were  we 
disposed  to  do  so,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  instances  of  a  recent  date,  whose  claims 
upon  public  confidence,  and  whose  prospects  of  suc- 
cess as  objects  of  commercial  enterprise,  justly  entitle 
them  to  be  viewed  as  furnishing  indisputable  proofs 
that  the  philosophers*  stone  is  still  sought  after  j  but 
that  the  means  devised  for  its  attainment  have  been 
somewhat  modified,  we  will  not  say,  improved. 

Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  analogy  we 
have  supposed  to  exist  between  some  of  the  schemes 
put  forth  in  the  present  day,  and  those  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  alchymists  in  reference  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  riches,  surely  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  medicine  which 
should  cure  all  diseases,  the  modems  have  been  less 
assiduous  or  less  successful  than  their  predecessors. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  royal  protections 
were  granted  to  several  persons  professing  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  alchymy.     This  was  done 
to  secure  them  against  certain  penalties  of  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  the  time  of  that  monarches 
grandfather,  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  also  from   the 
fury  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  believed  that  the 
alchymists  were  assisted    in    their    operations    by 
infernal  spirits.    The  following  extract  from  one  of 
these  curious  documents  will  show  v^hat  were    the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  king,  and,  as  we  may 
presume,  his  ministers  alaq,  upon  this  subject. 

Anoint  sages  and  most  famou9  philosop)|ers  have  taufi^bt 
in  their  books  and  writings)  under  figures  and  emblems, 
that  many  notable  and  mo^t  glorious  medicines  may  be 
extracted  fVom  wine,  precious  stones,  oils,  vegetables^  ani- 
mals, metals^  and  semi-metals ;  and  particularly  a  certain 
most  iireeious  madioine,  whioh  some  philosophers  hav« 
named  the  Mother  and  Queen  of  Meaioines,  some  the 
Inestimable  Glory,  others  the  Quintessence,  othera  the 
Philosophers*  Stone,  and  others  the  Elixir  of  Life.  The 
virtue  of  this  medicine  is  so  admirable  and  ciiicaoiouB,  that 
it  cures  all  curable  diseases  with  ease,  prolongs  human  life 
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to  its  utmost  term,  and  wonderAilly  preserves  man  in 
health  and  strength  of  body,  and  in  Uie  full  pessession  of 
hia  memory,  and  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his 
mind.  It  heals  all  curable  wounds  without  difficulty,  is  a 
most  sovereign  antidote  against  all  poison,  and  is  canable 
of  procuring  to  us  and  our  kingdom  other  great  auvan- 
tages,  such  as  the  transmutation  of  other  metal9  into  real 
and  fine  gold  and  silver 

That  the  language  here  employed  is  sufficiently 
extravagant^  and  that  it  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  the  pretended  science  of  alchymy 
exercised  over  the  imagination^  cannot  be  denied. 
But  before  we  indulge  either  in  smiles  or  reproaches 
at  what  may,  with  propriety,  be  termed  the  follies 
of  our  ancestors,  let  us  be  certain  that,  with  all  the 
advantages  we  possess,  as  compared  with  them,  we 
are  not  guilty  of  similar  acts  of  folly  and  credulity, 
which  those  who  shall  succeed  na  some  four  or  five 
hundred  years  hence,  may  find  it  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  their  notions  of  propriety.  In  the 
description  just  given  of  the  "  most  precious  medi- 
cine," let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  curing  all  curable  cQseasesj  a  pretension  which 
may  be  considered  exceedingly  modest,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  statements  of  some  of  the  modern 
inventors  and  discoverers  of.  "  universal  medicines,*' 
and  "  elixirs  of  life." 

Let  not  these  observations  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  DO  apology  to  offer  for  the  alchymists,  a  great 
number  of  whom,  as  we  shall  notice  more  fully  by 
and  by,  were  cheats  and  impostors.  Avarice,  and  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
nature,  were  the  chief  causes  to  which  the  delusions 
of  alchymy  were  indebted  for  their  protracted  exist- 
ence. And  if  we  recognise  something  approaching 
to  a  family-likeness  between  the  wild  schemes  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  some  of  those 
put  forth  in  the  present  dayi  may  we  not  conclude 
that  they  all  claim  the  same  parentage  ? 

How  pleasing  it  is  to  turn  away  from  these  dark 
spots,  which  cast  their  shadows  across  the  surface  of 
society,  and  contemplate  those  ennobling  objects  of 
scientific  research,  and  of  commercial  adventure,  for 
which  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  so  justly  distin- 
guished !  If  there  be  one  thing,  above  all  others,  on 
whose  aid  we  may  confidently  rely  in  clearing  away 
the  errors,  the  prejudices, .  and  the  superstitions, 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  (associated  with 
matters  of  incalculable  value,)  by  our  ancestors,  it 
is  the  stirring  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  rigid  investi- 
gation, ^which  pervades  every  nook  and  comer  of 
naturidand  experimental  science.  And  this  is  a  work 
to  which  all  who  wish  well  to  themselves,  to  their 
country,  and  to  mankind  at  large,  may  give  a  helping 
hand.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  strive  to  im- 
prove, by  all  the  means  within  his  reach,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  with  which  God  has  mercifully  en- 
dowed him.  It  is  a  talent  committed  to  our  care, 
and  for  the  use  of  which  we  are  to  be  held  account- 
able. There  is  no  greater  mistake,  and  yet  we 
believe  it  is  verj^  common,  than  to  suppose  that  age, 
situation  in  life,  or  the  nature  of  one  s  daily  avoca- 
tions, present  any  real  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Difficulties  may  be  found  crossing  our 
path  almost  at  every  step  we  take,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  did  not.  Can  anything  that  is  really 
valuable  be  obtained  without  cost,  or  labour,  or  diffi« 
culty  ?  If  in  most  cases  the  h(^  of  reward  sweetens 
labour,  certain  it  is,  that  in  this  instance  its  reaUsatUm 
will  be  found  more  than  an  ample  recompense  for 
exertion.  When  health  is  to  be  obtained  and  pre- 
served, only  on  condition  that  we  submit  to  a  certain 
course  of  discipline,  how  chcerftdly  do  we  perfbrm 
the  duty  prescribed  to  us  I    And  dMU^we^beless 


careful  over  the  mind,  to  whose  vigorous  and  health- 
ful exercise  discipline  is  equally  essential  ?  It  is  a 
symptom  of  weaJmess,  of  indolence,  or  of  self- satis- 
fying .credulity,  in  any  man  who  sits  down  contented 
with  his  present  attainments,  and  vainly  imagines 
there  is  nothing  more  worth  knowing.  Men*  of  the 
most  brilliant  intellects,  who  have  laboured  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  from  the  first  dawning  of  reason, 
to  the  last  day  of  their  earthly  existence,  have  con- 
fessed that  they  have  always  been  learners.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  where 
mental  operations  are  concerned.  If  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  are  advancing^  there  is  great  danger  that  We 
are  going  backwards.  A  state  of  indifference  and  of 
inactivity  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  error, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  accumulates  upon 
the  mind  like  cobwebs  in  an  unswept  apartment. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  looking;^  around  us  with  an 
inquiring  and  scrutinizing  glance ;  avoiding,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  extreme  sensibility  of  existing  imper- 
fections, which,  not  unfrequently,  occasions  doubt 
and  dissatisfaction,— and  on  the  other,  a  too-ready 
acquiescence  in  matters  whose  importance  demands 
from  us  the  exercise  of  vigilance,  combined  with 
caution  and  calm  deUberation.  After  all,  let  us  not 
forget  that  man  at  his  best  state  is  encompassed  with 
infirmities ;  never  making  a  more  pitiable  display  of 
them  than  when  he  attempts  to  explain  things  by  a 
rule  of  hia  own.  The  mere  possession  of  knowledge 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  usefulness  and  a 
desire  to  do  good.  Moral  culture  must  therefore 
proceed  hand  in  hand  with  mental  cultivation.  If  we 
expect  men  to  understand  and  to  practise  the  duties 
they  owe  to  each  other  and  to  society  at  large,  they 
must  be  taught  that  they  live  not  for  this  world  alone. 
Here  we  conclude — ^hoping  very  shortiy  to  resume 
our  account  of  the  philosophers*  stone.  If  any  of 
our  readers  think  that^  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
have  said  less  on  this  subject  than  they  were  led  to 
expect,  we  ask  them  to  accept  as  our  apology  the 
desire  we  feel  to  blend  instmction  with  information. 


Man,  in  whatever  state  he  may  be  considered,  as  well  as 
in  every  period  and  vicissitude  of  life,  experiences  in 
religion  an  efficacious  antidote  against  the  ills  which  op- 
press him.  a  shield  that  blunts  the  darts  of  his  enemies, 
and  an  asylum  into  whieh  they  oan  never  enter.  In  every 
event  of  fortune  it  excites  in  his  soul  a  sublimity  of  ideas, 
by  pointing  out  to  him  the  best  Judge,  who,  as  an  attentive 
spectator  of  his  conllicls,  is  about  to  reward  him  with  his 
inestimable  approbation.  Religion,  also,  in  the  darkest 
tempest,  appears  to  man  as  the  Iris  of  peace,  and,  dissi- 
pating the  dark  and  anny  storm,  restores  the  wished*for 
oalm,  and  brings  him  to  me  port  of  safety. — ?. 

Whin  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of  your  mental  acquire 
mentSt  look  up  to  those  who  are  more  accomplished  than 
yourself,  that  you  may  be  fired  with  emlation :  but  when 
you  feel  dissatisfied  with  your  circumstances,  look  down  on 
those  beneath  you,  that  you  may  leara  contentment. — Dr. 

MdORB. 

MxDiTATXON  is  ouo  of  our  most  difficult  Christian  duties , 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important.  We 
can  read  or  hear  a  dozen  of  books  more  easily  than  wo 
can  meditate  properly  on  one;  but  yet,  our  inward 
thoughts  are  the  only  tests  by  which  we  can  know  the  real 
state  of  our  minds.  Whatever  we  turn  to  naturally  when 
alone,  is  the  thing  which  engrosses  most  of  our  regard, 
and  therefore  we  should  often  look  inwards,  to  ascertain  if 
our  hearts  are  stored  for  eternity,  and  how  far  they  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  Religious  meditations  have 
been  compared  to  the  blossoms  on  a  tree  in  Spring :  many 
of  them  laU  off,  come  to  nothine,  and  end  in  vanity :  but 
yet  they  are  the  first  things  in  which  spiritual-mindednesa 
consists ;  and  there  can  be  no  fruit,  good  or  bad,  but  what 

pioeeeds  from  our  thought8.-^8izfci.Aia. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  XVI. 


The  AcaciAj  {Rohinia  pteudo-Acaeta.) 

THi'Acada,  tiie  Locost-tree  of  America,  was  one  of 
the  fint  trees  introdnced  into  Europe  from  the  New 
ContiaeBt.  We  are  indebted  to  J.  Robin,  a  French 
botanist,  from  whom  it  receives  its  scientific  name, 
for  the  introdnction  of  this  addition  to  our  Sylra,  alike 
deserving  of  notice  for  the  excellent  qaalities  of  its 
wood,  and  the  beaaty  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
was  brought  from  Canada,  and  cultivated  in  France 
aboattbc7earl601,in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  'Ranted  to  a  great  extent 
in  Gennany  and  Britwu. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continent  of  North 
Amcriea  the  Acacia,  in  a  wild  state,  is  confined  to 
that  part  of  Pennsylvania  which  lies  between  Lan- 
caster and  Harrlsburg ;  while  on  the  western  side  of 
tiie  mountains,  it  is  foimd  two  or  three  degrees  further 
to  the  norlh,  and  it  abounds  in  all  the  vUleya  of  the 
AU^^anjr  diain.  The  dimenBions  it  attains  in  its 
native  country  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  climate.  -  In  Yirginia  and  Kentucky  it 
grows  to  the  largest  size,  sometimes  as  much  as 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter  j  but  in  parts  of  the  country  less  favourable 
to  its  growth,  it  rarely  exceeds  one-half  that  size. 

The  foliage  of  the  Acacia  is  extremely  light  and 
elegant,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
pendent  bunches,  are  white  and  sweetly  scented. 
These  blossoms,  scattered  over  a  foliage  of  a  delicate 
and  lively  green  colour,  produce  a  beautiful  effect, 
and  render  the  Acacia  a  very  proper  tree  for  the  em- 
bellishmeut  of  a  garden. 

When  the  Acacia  has  reached  a  great  age,  it  ii 
covered  with  a  very  thick  and  deeply-cIeFt  bark,  and 
it  loses  the  sharp  spines  which  previously  existed  on 
its  branches.  Its  wood  ia  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
with  brown  veins,  hard,  compact,  and  snsceptible  of 
a  good  polish ;  it  is  tolerably  strong,  but  rather  brittle. 
The  property  for  which  it  is  moat  highly  prized  in 
Amoica,  ii  that  of  F«*i«tpDg  the  effet^U  of  the  vetther 


for  a  loigth  of  time.  Ita  valae  u  timber  for  en- 
closures is  mentioned  by  Gilpin,  who  tells  tha  atory 
of  afarmerfo-Laaglalan^  who  planted  in  uniiaary 
field  of  fourteen  acies  with  suckers  of  t]|e  AeftdBf>-ia 
the  year  of  bis  marriage,  as  a  portion  for  his  children. 
His  eldest  son  mairiedat  twenty-two.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  farmer  cut  abont  three  hundred  poonda* 
worth  of  Umber  out  of  his  Acacia  wood,  which 
be  gave  his  son  to  buy  a  settlement  in  Lancaster 
county.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  did  as  modi  for 
a  daughter)  and  thus  he  provided  for  his  whole 
family,  the  wood  in  the  mean  time  repairing  all  the 
losses  it  received. 

About  the  be^nning  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Acacia  had  induced  the 
Americans  to  lay  out  laige  plantations  of  this  tree,  its 
trunk  was  attacked  by  a  litde  insect,  which,  eating  its 
way  into  the  wood,  pierced  it  in  every  direction ;  and 
what  was  most  extraordinary,  this  little  creature 
made  its  appearance  in  all  part*  of  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time.  The  consequence  was,  the  fermen 
relinquished  the  practice  of  planting  the  Acacia :  the 
ravages  of  the  insect,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the 
trees  that  were  growing  in  a  State  of  nature  in  the 

Michanx,  in  speaking  of  the  trees  of  America, 
notices  the  good  quahties  of  the  Acacia  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  gire  my  opimon,  I  Ehould  f«;  that 
the  moit  itiilcing  advantages  of  the  Acacia  consist,  ust,  in 
the  raindity  of  its  growth,  eompsred  with  that  of  odr  other 
native  trees,  with  hard  wood.  In  the  second  placa,  in  the 
beneflts  we  rsceive  bom  its  wood,  whkh  ia  appUed  in 
America  to  lo  many  useful  purpoaos.  To  these  advantages 
it  adds  another  veiy  striking  one,  which  trees  af  qniek 
growth  seldom  possest,  and  which  those  who  have  t^Mken 
m  favour  of  the  Acacia  have  omitted  to  notice  sufflcientlr, 
namely,  the  power  after  the  third  year  of  turning  its  pith- 
wood  into  heart-wood :  this  never  takes  [iace  in  the  oak.  the 
chestnut,  and  many  other  trees,  until  aftei  ten  or  flfleen 
years.  From  this  it  (bllont,  that  if  Acacias  are  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  these  last,  in  a  good  soil,  and  cut  doarn 
at  the  end  of  tventySve  or  thirty  years,  they  will  generally 
be  one-third,  and  frequentiv  one-half  larger  than  the  others, 
and  the  trunk  will  generally  be  found  me  from  pith-wood, 
through  its  whole  thickness,  and  of  suffinent  siie  to  be  i^ 
plied  to  many  useful  purposes.. 


This  tree  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Egyptiaa 
thorn,  which  bears  the  name  of  Acacia,  and  to  which 
ita  leaves  and  thorns  bear  some  resemblance  :  on  this 
account  it  has  been  called  the  pieuJo-AeMcim,  false 
Acacia,  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  In  1720,  the  tree 
was  scarce  in  England ;  but  a  specimen  is  noticed 
growing  in  Old  Palace-Yard,  Westminster,  and 
another  in  front  of  Russell  House,  Bloomabury. 

LONDON: 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COLONY  01-  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CArr«EB,   AKD   THl 

II.  The  Aborigines. 
The  aborig^nsl  inhabttanta  of  the  Bontbem  extremity 
of  the  continent  of  Africa,  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  groups;  the  Hottentots,  the  BosjeBmen,  or 
AwAMffi,  Bad  the  CaEFres.  The  Hottentot*  were  the 
orlgiaal  inberitora  of  the  country  now  forming  the 
colony  of  the  Capc;  the  Bushmen  arc  the  wild  tribes 
of  Hottentots  driven  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  by  the  settlers;  and  the  Caffres  are  a  distinct 
race  of  warLkc  natives,  possessing  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  continent  beyond  the  boundary-line  of 
the  colony . 

We  have  already  stated  that,  when  the  country  was 
£rst  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  the  government  used 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  protect  the  natives 
from  the  aggression  of  its  own  subjects;  this  desire 
of  conciliation  was  carried  so  far,  that,  although  a 
wandering  tribe  had  stolen  a  number  of  oxen  and 
nnrdcred  the  herdsman,  a  placard  was  issued,  direct- 
ing them  to  be  treated  with  more  attention  and  kind- 
ness than  before.  If  the  intentions  of  the  authorities 
bad  been  followed  up  by  the  exertions  of  the  settlers, 
the  natives  would  no  doubt  have  been  in  a.  far  diOcrcnt 
situation  to  that  in  which  they  arc  at  present.  One 
great  source  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
was  the  unfair  dealings  of  the  Dutch  in  the  purchase 
of  cattle  or  merchandise,  in  which  the  foriuer  were 
almost  always  duped.    Endearours  were  frequently  \ 

Vox.  X 


made  to  check  this  evil,  by  declaring  that  all  dealinga 
with  the  Hottentots  should  be  conducted  openly,  and 
on  the  part  of  government;  but  it  was  soon  found 
impossible  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  in  1?00  a  fiee 
trade  was  formally  allowed. 

The  fHrmen,  instead  of  trading,  proceeded  iu  parties  of 
eighty  or  ninety  beyond  the  boundaries,  and  being  umed, 
forced  the  nnlivcB  (nnd  even  murdered  them  in  some  in- 
stances) to  give  up  their  calllo  and  afterwards  divided  tfaa 
plunder. 

While  the  Boors,  or  Dutch  fanners,  thus  carried  their 
depredations  to  a  ^Teat  distance  in  the  country  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, the  poveromcnt  at  C»pe  Town  had  no  choice  hot  to 
follow  the  backwoodsmen  as  far  as  possibla,  with  tha 
shadow  of  authorily;  and  tliua  by  «low  and  inevitable 
degrees,  impelled  by  a  kind  of  necessity  retherthan  design, 
wrested  an  immense  extent  of  territory  out  of  the  hands  of 
its  aboriginal  possessors. 

By  these  means,  in  the  space  of  1 20  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape,  its  terri- 
tory had  increased  to  more  than  ten  times  the  extent 
of  the  Dutch  dominions  in  Europe. 

It  being  the  chief  object  of  the  colony  to  procure  cattla 
and  provisions  in  abundance,  the  farmers  all  became  colda- 
brcedcrs;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
llio  sober  ond  industrious  Dutch  peasant.  inHuciiccd  by 
the  circuraBlancps  of  soil  and  climate,  had  bocuTOLC  ■».'«i»i' 
dering  herdsmaw,  ani  iii.\\o:i\i«*\  ^t>.  \V(i  ^■<Kv'»'\*^^^^™t| 
a.UcTiVuio\i»  4v*v«^V«'=^  =-«^  \»-«%K«*w>«.  ^^  ^^S^^^ 
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onward  with  eoniinually  increasing  herds;  wherever  they 
found  pastuTO,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  tha  country, 
and  the  colonial  government  had  no  part  to  choose  hut  to 
follow  them  and  ^aim  the  sovereignty  of  their  conquests. 

That  this  mode  of  treatment  should  change  the 
character  of  the  Hottentots  from  that  of  a  kind-hearted 
and  cheerful^  to  a  sullen  and  discontented  people^  is 
not  to  he  wondered  at.  That  their  character  was 
naturally  mild,  we  have  the  authority  of  old  authors 
to  testify;  and  modern  travellers,  who  have  gone 
beyond  ^e  bounds  of  the  colony,  state  the  same  fact. 
Mr.  Burchell,  in  his  Travels  in  South  Africa,  says — 

We  were  joined  by  five  Bushmen,  all  armed  with  hassa- 
gays  and  hows ;  and  about  a  mile  further,  we  overtook  a 
party  of  seven  women ;  they  carried  in  their  hands  a  straieht 
and  thin  walking-stick,  taller  than  themselves,  and  besides 
this  a  shorter  and  a  stronger  one,  for  the  purpose  of  digging 
up  such  eatable  bulbs  as  they  might  chance  to  meet  with 
in  their  way.  Some  were  encumbered  with  a  child,  which 
they  carried  at  their  back;  yet  they  trudffed  on  as  merrily 
as  the  rest  of  their  companions,  without  the  least  symptom 
of  being  fatigued.  They  all  looked  contented,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  they  were  happy,  for  they  bore  the  appearance 
of  it  in  their  countenances,  and  I  do  not  think  thev  are  yet 
BO  civilised  and  artificial,  as  to  conceal  care  and  misery 
under  the  outside  garb  of  gaiety  and  contentment.  Every 
sentiment  of  distrust  had  vanished ;  they  considered  us  as 
acquaintances,  whose  sincerity  had  been  proved,  and  I  now 
began  to  feel  myself  quite  at  ease  in  their  company. 

The  traveller  bad  previously  been  with  this  piurty 
vb«n  a  hippopotamus  had  been  killed,  of  whose  flesh 
the  natives  bad  made  an  excellent  feast^  although 
their  mode  of  eating  was  rather  disgusting.  One  of 
those  present,  a  kitid  of  Hottentot  belloi  is  tfaua  dt" 
scribed,  showing  that  fondness  for  finery  is  not  con- 
fined to  civilised  countries* 

Among  these  happy  dirty  creatures,  was  ons  who»  bv  bar 
airs  and  dress,  showed  she  had  no  mean  opinion  of  her 
personal  aocompUshments ;  she  was,  in  ftot,  the  prettiest 
young  Inuh'-girt  I  had  yet  seen ;  but  her  vanitv,  and  too 
evident  consciousness  of  her  superiority,  rendered  her  less 

E leasing  in  my  eyes,  and  her  extravagance  in  dress  made 
er,  peniaps,  a  less  desirable  wife  in  the  eyes  of  her  ooun« 
trymen  (  for  the  immoderate  quantity  of  grease,  red  ochre, 
buiLU,  and  shining  powder,  with  which  her  hair  was  clotted, 
would  ruin  anv  but  a  very  rioh  husband.  Her  person,  and 
every  part  of  ner  dress,  was  so  well  greased,  that  she  must 
have  been,  in  her  nation,  a  girl  of  good  family ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  leathern  rings  with  which  her  arms  and  legs  were 
adorned,  proclaimed  her  to  be  evidently  a  person  of  pro- 
perty. Round  her  ancles  she  carried  about  a  dozen  thick 
rings  of  this  kind,  which  added  to  a  pair  of  sandals,  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  wearing  buskins. 

But  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  afiiectation  with  which 
she  adorned  herself,  was  three  bits  of  ivory,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  sparrows*  eggs,  loosely  pendent  from  her  hair ; 
one  in  front  as  low  as  the  point  of  ner  nose,  and  one  on  the 
outer  side  of  each  cheek,  all  hanging  at  the  same  length. 
These  dangled  fh>m  side  to  side  as  she  moved  her  head, 
and  doubtless  made  full  amends  for  their  inconvenience,  by 
the  piquancy  which  they  were  thought  to  add  to  the 
W6arer*s  beauty.  The  upper  part  of  her  head  was  covered 
with  a  small  leathern  cap,  fitted  closely,  but  quite  unorna- 
mented,  and  I  should  have  had  a  pleasure  in  gratifying 
her  with  a  present  of  a  string  of  beads,  to  render  this  part 
of  her  dress  more  smisrt,  if  1  had  not  been  fearful  that, 
))y  doing  this,  I  should  excite  in  her  countrymen,  an  incli- 
nation to  beg  and  importune  for  what  I  meant  to  reserve 
only  for  the  nations  further  in  the  interior.  Her  vanity 
kna  affectation,  great  as  it  was,  did  not,  as  we  may  some- 
times observe  in  both  sexes  in  other  countries,  seem  to 
johoke  her,  or  produce  any  alteration  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  ibr  the  astonishing  quantity. of  meat  which  she 
swallowed  down,  and  the  reaidiness  with  which  she  called 
out  to  her  attendants  for  more,  plainly  showed  her  to  be 
resolved  that  no  squeamishness  sEould  interfere  on  this 
occasion. 

The  hardships  which  are  at  times  endured  by  the 
persecuted  Bushmen,  have  been  described  by  many 
tnvcUars,  and  will  account  for^  if  it  does  not  excuse. 


the  depredations  they  "at  times  comnut  npon  the 
settlers  on  the  frontiers.  BuicheU>  the  author  we 
have  recently  quoted,  fell  in  with  a  kraal  at  Bushmen, 
amounting  in  number  to  about  twenty,  who  were  in 
a  state  of  abject  wretchedness  ^  he  describes  their 
abode  as  merely  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
sheltered  by  the  overhanging  rocks. 

They  had  no  earthly  possessions  whatever^  excepting  the 
miserable  bit  of  dirtv  skin  which  hung  around  them,  their 
bows  and  arrows,  a  few  hassagays,  a  knife,  and  two  or  three 
ostrich  egg-shells.  They  had  not  even  a  hut  or  a  few  mats, 
like  most  of  their  countrymen.  Neither  beads,  nor  any- 
thing for  ornament,  were  to  be  seen  upon  them ;  their  per- 
sons, meagre  and  filthy,  too  plainly  bespoke  that  hunger  nad 
often  been  their  lot. 

Their  food  consisted  partly  of  game,  which  they 
took,  though  rarely,  in  pitfalls,  but  chiefly  of  wild 
roots,  (which  they  dug  up  in  the  plains  with  great 
labour  and  after  long  search,)  the  eggs  of  ants,  the 
bodies  of  snakes  and  lizards,  or  an  ostrich-egg  found 
occasionally.  ''Their  life,  and  that  of  the  wild 
beasts,  their  fellow  inhabitants  in  the  land,  were  the 
same.  Of  both,  the  only  care  seemed  to  be  that  of 
feeding  themselves  and  of  bringing  up  their  young.*' 
The  miserable  state  of  these  people  of  course  at- 
tracted the  compassion  of  the  traveller,  and  four  of 
the  men  who  visited  his  encampment  were  invited  to 
partake  of  his  repast. 

To  feed  the  hungry  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  a  philan- 
thropist ;  but  that  pleasure  was  here  somewhat  alloyed,  by 
the  uogliks  voracity  with  whioh  they  ate  the  meat  we  gave 
them»  and  their  selfishness  in  not  saving  anv  of  it  to  take 
home  to  their  families.  To  this  repast  we  added  some  pipes 
of  tobacco,  whioh  raised  their  enjoyment  to  the  highrat. 
They  squatted  on  the  ground  by  the  fire,  with  the  rest  of 
our  people,  and  remained  till  late  in  the  evening,  before 
they  thought  of  returninff  home  to  their  kraal.  I  took  my 
seat  amongst  them  that  I  might  better  watch  their  man- 
ners ;  but  finding  at  last  that  their  smoking  absorbed  all 
their  thoughts,  and  created  an  incapacity  as  well  as  dis- 
inclination for  conversation,  I  retired  to  my  wagon  to  tiy  if 
the  sound  of  my  flute  would  have  any  effect  upon  them. 
With  this  they  expressed  themselves  pleased,  and  even 
took  the  trouble  of  coming  to  the  wagon,  to  see  bow  the 
music  was  produced:  but  the  lursi  though  some  of  the  live- 
liest, inspired  no  visible  gaity,  nor  was  the  least  demon- 
stration of  keeping  time,  by  any  motion  of  the  body, 
observable. 

To  this  sad  state  of  apathy  and  mere  brutish 
feeling  had  misfortune  and  distress  reduced  these 
unhappy  beings  j  for  the  natural  character  of  their ' 
race,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  those  who  live  further  from 
the  frontier  of  the  colony,  is  distinguished  by  gaiety 
and  good-temper. 

The  Hottentots,  before  they  submitted  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Dutch,  were  divided  into  numerous  indepen- 
dent tribes,  and  possessed  a  character  resembling 
that  of  the  best-disposed  Bushmen,  with  whom  tbey 
were  no  doubt  identical,  but  the  state  of  slavery  in 
which  they  now  exist  has,  in  most  cases,  destroyed 
the  buoyancy  of  their  disposition,  and  they  are  now 
generally  a  mild,  kind,  and  timid  people. 

They  are  perfectly  harmless,  honest,  and  faithful,  and, 
though  extremely  phlegmatic,  they  are  kind  and  affection- 
ate to  each  other,  and  not  incapable  of  strong  attachments. 
A  Hottentot  would  share  his  last  morsel  with  his  compa- 
nions. They  have  little  of  that  kind  cf  cunning  that 
savages  generally  possess.  If  aeeused  of  crimes  oi  whiefa 
they  have  been  guilty,  they  in  general  divulge  the  truth. 
Their  idleness  (says  the  same  author,  BarrowJ  is  a  real  dis- 
ease, whose  only  remedy  seems  to  be  that  of  terror.  Hunger 
is  insufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Rather  than  have  the 
trouble  of  procuring  food  by  the  chase,  or  digging  the 
ground  for  roota,  they  would  fest  the  whole  day,  pro- 
vided they  may  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Yet  though  they 
are  so  exceedingly  patient  of  hunger,  they  are  at  the  aatne 
time  the  greatest  gluttons  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ten 
of  our  Hottentots  ate  a  middling  sized  ox,  all  but  the  two 
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mna  legs,  in  thffle  dsyi,  bat  they  had  vny  little  sleep 
during  we  timei  and  had  fiuted  the  Uro  preceding  days. 
With  them  the  word  is  to  eat  or  to  sleep:  when  they 
cannot  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  the  one,  they  gene- 
rally find  immediate  relief  by  flying  to  the  other. 

The  Caffres,  n^ho  inhabit  the  country  to  the  east  of 
our  settlements,  are  a  perfectly  distinct  race  from 
either  the  Bushmen  or  Hottentots.  From  the  cast 
of  their  countenance,  and  their  warlike  disposition, 
some  writers  have  conjectured  that  they  are  not  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  they  possess,  and 
that  they  are  of  Arabian  origin.  The  men  are  ex- 
tremely tall  and  well  proportioned,  tnany  being  six 
feet  and  more  in  height ;  the  women  are  described  as 
possessing  good  temper,  animation,  and  a  cheerful 
turn  of  mind,  with  teeth  beautifully  white  and  regu- 
lar, and  without  the  thick  lips  or  flat  noses  of  most 
of  the  natives  of  Africa,  but  they  form  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  men  in  the  lowness  of  their  stature,  their 
figures  being  short  and  sturdy. 

Every  male  among  the  Caffres  is  uccustomed  from 
his  youth  to  the  use  of  the  hassagay,  (spear,)  and 
never  leaves  his  home  without  taking  one  or  two  of 
these  weapons  in  his  hand.  In  their  disputes  with 
the  settlers,  they  have  shown  great  perseverance  and 
courage,  and  been  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed  and 
outrage  on  both  sides  ^  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
more  conciliatory  measures  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress wiU  prevent  any  of  these  ill  consequences  for 
the  future. 

We  shall  reserve  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  and  the  natural  history  of  the 
country,  for  a  future  paper. 


THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST. 
No.  VIII. 

The  "  burning  of  a  candle**  afforded  us  a  good  deal 
of  chemical  information  ^^  now  let  us  see  what  we 
can  learn  Jrom  the  every-day  operation  of  "  striking 
a  light  with  flint  and  steel." 

If  I  strike  the  steel  sharply  with  the  edge  of  the 
flint,  I  g^t  plenty  of  bright  sparks  : — ^What  are  these 
sparks  ?  Why,  the  chemist  finds  that  they  are  little 
chips  of  burning  steel. 

Heat  is  a  very  singular  agent,  and  we  can  evolve 
it  in  a  great  many  ways.  Friction,  or  rubbing,  is  a 
fertile  source  of  heat  3  if  you  rub  a  smooth  metal 
button  on  the  table,  pretty  hard,  two  or  three  times, 
the  button  will  soon  get  very  hot,  because  by  this 
friction,  or  rubbing,  you  have  forced  heat  out  of  it. 

Well,  then,  striking  the  steel  with  the  flint  is  only 
another  sort  of  friction  or  rubbing,  more  momentary 
it  is  true,  but  far  more  violent,  and  therefore  heat  of 
very  great  intensity  is  forced  out  of  both  substances. 

The  flint  is  harder,  very  much  harder,  than  the 
steel,  and,  therefore,  it  cuts  off  little  chips  of  steel, 
at  the  same  moment  that  heat  is  suddenly  forced  out 
by  the  same  blow ;  these  little  chips  are  so  exces- 
sively hot,  that  they  are  enabled  to  take  fire  and 
bum. 

Look  at  the  sparks  that  fly  off  in  such  abundance 
from  the  knife-grinder's  wheel,  when  he  is  grinding  a 
knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  $  well,  they  are  httle  chips 
of  steel,  torn  or  cut  off  by  the  friction  of  the  grind- 
stone, (a  variety  of  flint,)  and  being  very  hot^  they 
bum  exactly  like  the  c^ps  from  the  steel  we  are 
talking  about. 

When  the  steel  has  been  very  long  in  use,  we  find 
that  it  is  very  much  worn  away  3  and  this  is  another 
proof  that  a  vast  many  chips  must  have  been  cut  off 
it  by  the  oft-repeated  strokes  of  the  flint 

*  Sh  5atwr4a^Jtugwin$  Vol,  XXt  pp,  33, 68;  Vol.  X..  p,  92« 


1  dare  say  it  appears  strange  that  I  should  talk  ot 
steel  burning,  for,  according  to  common  notions,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  combustible  body  3  you  may  very  likely 
ask  me  why  the  steel  bars  of  the  fire-grate  do  not 
burn  away  when  there  is  a  fierce  fire  l^hind  them, 
for  this  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  much  more 
reasonable  matter  to  expect,  than  for  a  chip  of  cold 
steel  to  bum  upon  the  stroke  of  a  cold  flint. 

The  reason  is  this^ — although  we  have  there  in  that 
grate  a  fierce  fire  burning,  yet  the  steel*  bars  are  not 
exposed  to  anything  like  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
that  we  produce  suddenly  by  the  friction  of  the  flint; 
and  another  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  namely 
that  the  grate-bars  are  large  pieces  of  metal,  of'  very 
close  and  compact  texture,  and,  therefore,  even  if 
heated  high  enough,  they  could  only  bum  on  their 
external  parts,  because  the  air  could  not  devour  them 
suddenly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  little  chips  of  steel. 

A  simple  experiment  will  enable  you  better  to  un- 
derstand this.  Here  is  a  large  steel  knitting-needle, 
I  thrust  it  into  the  hottest  part  of  our  parlour-fire, 
and  yet  it  will  not  burn.  I  now  let  it  cool,  and  then 
with  a  very  fine  file  reduce  part  of  it  into  filings. 
I  must  here  use  a  few  hard  words.  That  power 
which  holds  the  steel  together  in  its  dose  and  com- 
pact state,  is  called  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  or 
the  attraction  of  cohesion.  But  when  I  reduce  part 
of  the  steel  into  filings,  I  destroy  its  attraction  of 
aggregation  or  cohesion  to  a  very  great  extent  3  and 
if  I  now  throw  a  pinch  or  two  bf  the  filings  into  the 
clear  fire^  they  will  bum  almost  as  brilliantly  as  the 
chips  of  steel  struck  off  by  the  flint,  because  being 
very  minute  fragments,  dust,  as  it  were,  they  are 
suddenly  heated  throughout,  and  the  air  excites  them 
into  combustion. 

The  steel  is  not  dianged  in  its  nature  by  being 
filed,  simply  its  attraction  of  aggregation  is  destroyed 
to  some  extent,  and  chemical  action,  for  such  ia  com- 
bustion, is  enabled  to  take  place. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  to  convince  you, 
that  the  sparks  produced  in  ''  striking  a  light"  are 
little  chips  of  burning  steel;  but  they  are  only  mo- 
mentary, and  in  order  to  render  them  of  any  u^e, 
they  must  fall  upon  something  or  other  which  will 
ignite  very  easily;  we  accordingly  find  tinder  em^ 
ployed  for^this  purpose,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
charcoal  in  a  light  and  porous  form,  resulting,  as 
everybody  knows,  from  Uie  partial  burning  of  a  bit 
of  linen  or  cotton  rag. 

Now  it  is  the  property  of  charcoal,  or  carbon,  in 
this  state,  to  catch  and  retain  the  slightest  spark  of 
fire,  and,  therefore,  when  the  ehips  of  burning  steel 
touch  the  tinder,  it  instantly  becomes  red-hot  at  the 
points  of  contact.  Now  the  red  glowing  is  due  to 
the  slow  burning  of  the  carbon';  but  see,  if  I  blow 
upon  the  tinder,  how  much  more  biiUiantly  it  glow^, 
and  how  much  more  quickly  it  consumes,  because  I 
supply  it  with  more  air  than  it  can  otherwise  get 
But  it  never  bursts  into  flame,  blow  on  it  as  much  as 
you  please,  and  for  why  ? — Because  all  the  volatile 
inflammable  matters  of  the  piece  of  rag  have  been 
already  burned  in  making  it  into  tinder;  the  fixed 
inflammable  matter,  namely  the  carbon,  is  left  behind, 
and  cannot  be  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  breath. 
Now  if  I  only  partially  bum  a  piece  of  rag,  or  scorch 
it  in  some  places,  and  then  let  the  sparks  of  the  steel 
fall  upon  them,  and  then  blow,  you  will  find  that  I 
soon  fan  the  tinder  into  flame;  I  mean  that  those 
parts  which  are  not  scorched  will  readily  bum,  and 
from  the  flame  that  they  produce  I  can  light  the 
wiek  of  this  candle,  which  I  could  not  do  with  per^ 
fectly-made  tinder 

Cabinet-makers  make  their  tinder  of  very  thia 
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«)etil*Aayiiig9,  only  partially  burned )  they  strike  fire 
on  them,  the  perfectly  charred  parts  ignite  and  glow, 
and  by  blowing  upon  them  the  heat  becomes  snffi* 
c|ent  to  kindle  the  nncharred  shavings,  and  thus  the^ 
obtain  a  flame  without  the  aid  of  a  match. 

Matches  always  accompany  flint,  steel,  and  tinder, 
in  the  common  tinder-box,  and  the  chemical  philo- 
sophy of  matches  is  this*  The  material  with  which 
they  are  tipped  is  brimstone,  or  sulphw,  a  very  sin- 
gular substance,  which  has  the  property  of  inflaming 
at  a  very  low  degree  of  heat.  Thus,  when  I  apply 
the  sulphur-tip  of  this  match  to  the  red-hot  tinder, 
it  immediately  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue 
flamci  which  gradually  becomes  larger  and  hotter, 
and  at  length  is  hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  wood  of 
the  match*  When  sulphur  first  begins  to  bum,  its 
flame  is  by  no  means  very  hot;  I  cannot  light  the 
wick  of  tUs  candle  from  ^e  small  bine  flame,  but  if 
I  allow  it  to  bum  longer,  and  its  heat  to  get  stronger, 
then  it  will  light  the  wood  on  which  it  is  placed,  or 
the  wick  of  the  candle. 

The  peculiarly  suffocating  smell  that  sulphur  pro- 
duces when  burning,  is  due  to  its  union  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  producing  a  vapour  which  the 
chemist  calls  sulphurous  add.  This  substance  has 
some  very  curious  properties;  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  describe  them  here,  but  I  will  do  so  at  a 
future  opportunity. 

Well,  then,  let  us  sum  up  the  chemical  philosophy 
of  "  striking  a  light.'*  In  the  first  place,  by  a  vio« 
lent  stroke  of  the  fihU  we  cut  off,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  heat  chips  of  steel,  yx^  enou^  to  hum}  we  catch 
these  on  charcoal,  which  slowly  biums  without  fiame, 
or  smoulders,  to  use  a  common  expression,  and  at 
this  smouldering  heat  the  sulphur  tip  of  the  match 
instantly  hums  with  fiame,  this  communicates  to  the 
wood,  and  thus  we  get  a  flame,  from  which  we  may 
light  the  candle. 

When,  therefore,  we  ''  strike  a  light,**  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing/ovr  kinds  of  combustion. 

1.  That  of  the  metal,  while  hot  and  sparkling. 

2.  That  of  the  charcoal,  red-hot  and  glowing. 

3.  That  of  the  sulphur,  mih  fiame,  blue  and  pale. 

4.  That  of  the  wood,  wi^  fiame,  yellow  and 
luminous.  .. 

Books  ate  ftiithful  repositories,  which  may  be  awhile  neg- 
lected or  forgotten:  but  when  they  are  opened  again,  wQl 
again  impart  their  instruction.  Memory,  once  interrupted, 
is  not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary, 
which  after  the  cloud  that  has  hidden  it  has  passed  away, 
is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station.  Tradition  is  but  a 
meteor,  which,  if  it  once  falls,  cannot  be  rekindled.— 
JOHXsoir* 

l*Hxax  are  those  to  whom  a  sense  of  religion  has  come  in 
storm  and  tempest;  there  are  those  whom  it  has  sum- 
moned amid  scenes  of  revelry  and  idle  vanity ;  there  are 
those^  too,  who  have  heard  its  still  small  voice  amid  rural 
leianre  and  placid  retirement.  But,  perhaps,  the  know- 
ledge whidicaaseUi  not  to  err  is  most  frequently  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  during  the  seasons  of  affliction ;  and  tears 
are  the  softened  showers  which  cause  the  seed  of  heaven  to 
spring,  and  take  root  in  the  human  heart.— —Sin  Waltxb 
Scott. 


Wb  ought  not  to  be  careless  and  iadiffevent  about  the 
fiiture.  But  as  there  are  soods  in  life  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  evils  capable  of  being  avoided,  so  we  should 
provide  ourselves  wim  proper  means  to  obtain  the  one,  and 
to  eaeape  the  other.  Watchfulness  and  industry  are  naUi* 
ral  virtues,  and  reeomraended  to  us  in  Scripture  by  the 
conduct  even  of  brute  creatures.  Whilst  we  neglect  our 
own  interest,  we  deserve  the  calamities  which  oome  upon 
us;  and  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  the  eompassion  of 
others,  when  we  take  no  ears  of  <mrselves.*-*-Bisvop 
CoxnMAUt 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE. 
No.  II.  GwousnuY, 

Thb  term  Geometry  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
meaning,  the  science  of  land-measuring,  the  rules  of 
this  science  being  chiefly  applied  to  that  purpose. 
In  common  conversation  the  term  is  usually  applied 
to  the  art  of  drawing  geometrical  figures  -,  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  is  explained  in  so  many 
elementary  works,  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  there 
are  a  few  amusing  problems  which,  perhaps,  may 
interest  our  young  readers. 

Much  instruction  may  be  obtained  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  the  regular  geometrical  solids^ 
and  it  is  as  well  to  know  how  to  construct  them,  at  a 
cheap  cost,  of  a  light  material,  and  with  perfect 
accuracy.  There  is  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than 
moderately  thick  Bristol  board ;  the  following  figures 
show  how  the  board  may  be  cut,  so  as  to  form  each 
figure  out  of  one  piece.  Where  the  lines  are  drawn, 
the  board  is  to  be  cut  partly  through  with  a  pen- 
knife, so  as  to  render  the  angles  of  the  model  as 
sharp  and  straight  as  possible  -,  the  edges  which  require 
joining  are  to  be  fastened  together  with  a  slip  of  thin 
paper  and  gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  just  sufficient 
^  water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  treacle*   Fig.  1> 


Ftg.8. 


will  form  a  tetra^dron,  a  figure  with  four  sides,  each 
sha*)ed  like  an  equilateral  triangle.    Fig.  2,  forms  a 


cube  or  hesa^dron.     Fig.  3,  an  octaidnm,  with  eight 
triangular  sides.    Fig.  4,  a  dodecaSdron,  with  ten  sides. 


shaped  like  pentagons,  of  five  equal  sides.    Pig.  5, 
an  isocaedron,  with  twenty  sides,  formed  of  equilateral 

Fif.5.    ~ 
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triaoglee.  F!^.  8,  vill  lorm  k  pyrtnnid  with  six  sides, 
bntthe  namber  of  cidei  may  l>e  varied;  or  if  the  paste- 
board ia  cut  merely  as  n^.  t^ 
&  half  circle,  it  will  *■_  " 
form  a  coae;  but  ia 
this  case;  a  small  cir- 
cle of  pasteboard  must 
be  prepared,  to  form 
the  base;  the  size  of 
,  this  circle  is  deter- 
mloed  by  taking  in 
the  compasses  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  Uoe 
A  B  for  its  radios.  Oor  economical  reader  may,  in  the 
next  problem,  see  how  to  make  Yive  small  squares  into 
one  lai^  one,  without  the  waste  of  an  inch  of  stuff. 
Suppose  you  have  five  squares  of  cloth,  or  anything 
else,  as  fig.  7 ;  find  the  centre  of  one  side  of  each 
of  fom-  of  these  squares,  and  cut  tbem  firom  that 


-'■Q 


point  to  Hie  opposite  comer,  then  place  the  perfect 
square  ia  the  centre,  and  the  other  pieces  round,  as 
seen  in  flg.  8. 

The  fcdiowing  sleight  shows  how  easily  the  eye  may 
be  deceived;  take  a  piece  of  pasteboard  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  width,  and  five  inches  in  length,  and  divide  it 
by  inked  lines  into  thirty  squares,  Ukea  cut  it  from 


comer  to  comer  so  as  to  form  two  triangles  j  after 
this,  cnt  off  the  top  of  these  triangles  at  a  and  b, 
and   arrange  the  pieces  in  this  manner :  on  counting 


the  squares  in  the  first  fignie,  there  appears  to  be 
thirty,  hut  the  other  arrangement  of  the  same  card 
seems  to  contain  thirty-twu;  it  does  so,  however, 
only  in  appearance,  bat  it  is  only  a  very  correct  eye 
that  can  detect  the  imperfection. 

If  tliree  spots  are  made  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  any 
position,  they  most  be  so  placed  as  to  form  points 
in  the  circumference  of  some  circle;  to  discover 
the  centre  of  this  circle,  do  thos : — Suppose  a  b  and 
C  to  be  the  three  spots,  con- 
nect them  by  the  lines  a  b,  and 
B  c ;  find  the  middle  points  of 
each  of  these  lines  at  s  and  n, 
draw  the  lines  e  r  and  d  r 
perpendicular  to  a  b  and  b  c, 
these  lines  will  intersect  ^ch 
other  at  r,  which  will  be  the 
tentre  of  the  circle,  whose  cir-  " 

rumference  will  pass  through  the  three  spots  a  b  C. 
To  discover  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  of  a  portion  of 
a  circle,  when  it  is  unknown,  the  same  rule  may  be 
applied,  by  merely  making  three  spots  in  the  circnm- 
ference,  and  proceeding  ia  the  manner  jost  noticed. 
Altlw«^  aa  (ival  ia  i  figure  often  fanned  by  mouu 


of  the  compasses,  it  never  can  be  accnrafely  drawn 
in  that  manner;  the  simple  plan  following  is  by  faf 
the  most  correct.  Stick  two  pins  through  the  paper, 
previously  strained  on  a  drawing  board,  and  fasten  a 
piece  of  thread  to  each  as  shown  in  the  engraving ; 
having  cut  a  notch  near  the  point  of  a  finely- pointed 
pencil,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  thresd,  hold 
the  pencil  perfectly  upright,  and  plactag  the  thread  hi 
the  notch,  trace  one-half  of  the  ova!,  this  wfll  be 
accurately  performed  by  keeping  the  thread  on  the 
stretch,  and  moving  the  pencil  steadily;  the  thread 
mast  then  be  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  jHns,  or 
more  properly,  the  pencil  must  be  placed  on  the  other 

I 


side  of  the  thread,  and  the  ot^  half  of  the  o>al 
completed.  Aa  ovals  vary  in  the  prcqiortioa  of  tticir 
width,  the  length  of  the  thread,  and  the  diatascs 
between  the  pins,  most  be  adjusted  accordingly. 


VOYAOK  OF  1 
My  readers  may  all  recollect  the  melancholy  incitlent  of 
the  burning  of  the  Kent  Eut  India  ahip  in  the  chops  of 
the  British  Channel  some  few  years  ago.  On  b6Drd  or  fbat 
ship  was  Lien  tenant -Colonel  Mac  Grcf^,  now  of  Ae  SSrd 
Highlanders,  who  was  eoing  out  with  the  regimont  he  then 
coniinanded  to  Itidia.  When  all  hope  of  laving  the  sUp 
waa  at  an  end,  and  death  seemed  ineritalile,  tbe  Colonel  sat 
down,  and  wrote  a  short  narrative  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  tiie  little  probability  that  existed  of  any  person  being 
saved.  This  paper  was  put  into  a  bottle,  and  while  be  was 
in  the  act  of  corking  that  bottle,  so  as  to  secure  the  writing, 
the  cry  of  "  a  ship  m  sight,"  wag  heard.  What  became  of 
the  bottle  after  that  moment  he  bad  no  recollection;  but 
about  three  or  four  years  ago  he  went  out  to  Barbados  to 
take  the  command  of  bis  present  corps,  and  sborily  after 
his  arrival  at  St.  Ann's,  he  was  waited  on  by  a  gentleman 
connected  with  one  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Bridge- 
town, and  ^rho,  after  some  little  oxplanatioo,  presented  lo 
the  Colonel  his  original  manuscript  from  on  boaid  the 
Kent,  which  had  been  found  in  a  bottle  picked  up  by  a. 
negro  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island.  It  roust  have 
been  the  existing  current  that  brought  this  bottle  from  the 
Britisb  Channel  to  the  shores  of  Barbados. — Sm  Avdrew 
Hallidat's  Weit  Indiet. 


I  DO  not  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  southern  countries 
have  generally  much  taste  for  picturesque  beaatj.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  house,  not  far  from  Cintra.  overhanr  by 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  cork-trees  I  ever  behel£  I 
was  standing  oppMite  the  windows,  admiring  the  fantastic 
beauty  and  amazing  luxuriance  of  the  tree,  when  an  old 
woman,  attracted  bv  my  earnest  gaie,  sallied  forth,  observ- 
ing that  J  was,  perhaps,  desirous  of  taking  the  honae;  end 
ailing,  that  if  the  tree  were  an  object  of  dislike,  it  cfiuld 
be  fdAd  immediately.  Any  old  woman  may  be  guilty  of 
bad  taste,  but  if  the  tree  had  been  an  object  of  general  admir 
ration  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  would  not  have  so  utterly 
misunderstood  my  feeling.~Parfti$a^  and  Oaliicui. 

This  life  will  not  admit  of  equality;  but  surely  that  man 
who  thinks  be  derives  oonsaqacnce  andreipeet  from  keeping 
otheis  at  a  distance,  is  as  base-mmded  as  the  coward  srbo 
■huu  tho  eneav  &om  the  fesi  of  an  lUack. — QofVli'   ' 
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COLOURED  SPECTACLES. 


When  the  eyes  are  weak,  the  use  of  colourea  spec- 
tacles, under  strong  lights,  is  a  proper  precaution. 

For  a  long  time  green  spectacles  were  in  use  to 
screeii  the  eyes,  but  the  disagreeable  colour  which 
they  impart  to  objects  caused  them  to  be  superseded 
by  blue  glasses.  There  is,  however,  a  great  objec- 
tion even  to  blue  spectacles;  they  do  not  mitigate  the 
blue  rays,  which  fedl  upon  tiie  retina  in  their  natural 
intensity,  so  as  to  distress  the  sight  when  directed 
towards  white  smrfaces  strongly  illuminated, — such 
as  snow,  or  stuccoed  houses,  or  the  flag-stones  of 
pavement  under  a  summer  sun.  To  oSviate  this 
prejudicial  effect,  (necessarily,  indeed,  belonging  to 
all  coloured  spectacles,)  I  have  had  made  gray  spec- 
tacles, the  effect  of  which  is  extremely  pleasant,  when 
the  sight  is  weak.  The  same  object  has  been  aimed 
at  in  the  introduction  of  gauze  spectacles ;  but  these 
are  found  to  have  a  different  but  equally  serious  dis- 
advantage, they  heat  the  eyes.  The  gray  glasses 
made  by  my  directioi^  are  a  pure  black  diluted^.  This 
is  not  as  easily  obtained  as  might  be  supposed  -,  for 
almost  all  the  black  glass  in  use  for  beads,  and  the 
like,  black  as  it  appears,  is  either  a  deep  red  or  a  deep 
blue. 

A  child  which  was  under  my  care,  and  which  had 
temporarily  lost  its  sight  irom  the  intense  glare  of 
lightning,  in  the  progress  of  recovery,  for  a  time  saw 
aU  in  sluide.  Everything  was  one  colour }  she  could 
read  with  a  strong  light»  but  could  not  tell  yellow 
from  blue  or  red.  Afterwards  the  discrimination  of 
colour  returned. 

No  one  should  keep  his  eyes  directed  to  a  fire,  or 
lamp,  or  candle,  (wldch  one  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  do,)  or  habitually  sit  facing  a  window  with  a 
bright  light,  or  expose  his  eyes  to  sudden  aud  violent 
transitions  from  light  to  darkness,  or  the  reverse. 
Candles  are  better  than  lamps  with  shades,  to  read 
by,  because  they  avoid  this  alternation,  and  their 
light  is  less  intense.  A  medium  should  be  sought  in 
artificial  light  between  that  which  is  so  bright  as  to 
fatigue,  and  so  imperfect  as  to  strain,  vision. 

The  use  of  glasses  is,  if  possible  to  be  avoided. 
The  sight  admits  of  being  strengthened  by  exercise. 
Vision  which  is  slightly  defective,  or  disposed  to 
short-sightedness,  may  be  recovered,  and  tie  wphere 
extended  by  use;  whereas,  the  constant  employment 
of  glasses  is  sure  to  contract  its  range  more  and 
more.  This  is  very  evident  in  those  who  use  a  single 
eye-glass }  in  that  case  the  vision  of  the  right  eye 
(being  the  eye  to  which  the  glass  is  commonly  ap« 
plied)  gradually  becomes  more  defective  than  that  of 
the  left.  The  increase  of  short-sightedness  in  the 
present  day  is  owing  to  the  joint  influence  of  increased 
habits  of  reading,  and  the  use  of  glasses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occasional  use  of  glasses, 
by  either  young  or  old,  whose  vision  is  defective, 
contributes  to  strengthen  the  sight;  in  one  way,  by 
relieving  the  nerve  from  the  strson  of  imperfect 
vision;  in  another,  by  teachinir  the  retina  what  per- 
fect vinon  is. 

[Abridged  from  Mato*s  PKilMojky  of  Living^ 

*  There  have  been  vnexpecled  dtflkollies  in  makiog  a  eolottrlesi 
thtded-Blan.  Mr.  Dollomd  bee,  however,  at  left,  aiicceeded  com- 
oletelj  in  thie  otgect. 


It  ie,  doubtlest,  hard  to  diA ;  but  it  is  agreeable  to  hope  we 
shall  not  live  here  for  everi  and  that  a  better  life  will  put  an 
end  to  the  troablee  of  this.  If  we  wars  oflbred  immortality 
on  earth,  who  is  there  would  accept  so  melaoeholy  a  gift? 
What  resimree,  what  hope,  what  eonsolaUon*  would  be  left 
«^t  tt«  rigour  ^f|^uue.a»dthe^u^^^^      man-J 


POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  nCTIONS. 

X.  ' 

The  general  belief  in  fairies  throughout  Europe, 
shows  that  in  early  times,  our  ancestors  had  reduced 
the  whimsical  notions  respecting  these  fabulous  beings 
to  a  sort  of  system,  consistent  and  regular,  in  some 
respects,  as  many  parts  of  the  heathen  mythology;  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  such  super- 
stitions. Mankind,  indeed,  and  more  especially  the 
common  people,  could  not  have  been  so  gene^ 
rally  agreed  in  these  arbitrary  notions,  had  they  not 
prevailed  for  many  ages.  So  ancient,  are  these 
superstitions  among  the  Saxons,  that,  long  before 
this  people  left  their  German  forests,  they  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  diminutive  demons 
or  spirits^  which  they  denominated  Dvergar,  or 
Dwarfs,  and  to  which  they  attributed  many  won^ 
derful  performances,  beyond  human  art  and  capability. 
These  fables  did  not  die  away  as  they  floated  down 
the  stream  of  time,  but  for  ages  continued  to  be 
implicitly  believed  by  the  simple  and  untutored  pea- 
santry. 

In  a  fine  old  song,  attributed  by  Peck  to  Ben  Jon* 
son,  although  not  to  be  found  among  that  author's 
collected  works,  we  have  a  tolerably  succinct  account, 
and,  at  all  events,  a  very  amusing  one,  of  the  credited 
capacities  of  the  fairy^tribe.  We  quote  a  few  of  the 
verses :  Robin  Goodfellow  sings  :-^ 

More  swift  than  lightning  can.I  fly 

Aboni  this  aery  welkin  soone^ 
And  in  a  minute's  space  descry 
Each  thing  tbat*8  done  below  the  moone; 

There's  not  a  hag 

Or  ghoet  shall  wag, 
Or  cry,—"  Ware  goblin  V*  where  I  go ; 

Bat  Bobui  I 

Theur  feates  will  spye^ 
And  send  them  home  with  Ho !  ho  I  ho ! 

Whene'er  such  wanderers  I  meete, 

As  from  their  night  sportes  they  trudge  home  t 
^^th  coonterfeiting  voice  I  greete, 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roame. 

TfaroQgh  woodes,  through  lakes, 
Through  bogges,  through  bntkes; 
Or  else  nnseene  with  them  I  go, 
All  in  the  nicke 
To  play  some  tricke, 
And  frolicke  it  with  Ho !  ho  t  ho  f 

Sometimes  I  meete  them  like  a  man ; 

Sometimes  an  ox,  eometimee  a  hound ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  tume  mo  can. 
To  trip  and  Irot  about  them  round: 

But  if  to  ride. 

By  back  to  stride^ 
More  swift  than  winde  away  I  go, 

0*er  hedge  and  lands, 

nurouffh  pools  and  ponds, 
I  whirry,  langlung  Ho  I  ho  1  ho  I 

When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be^ 

With  posseti  and  rich  junotttes  fine, 
Unseene  of  all  the  compani& 
I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine. 

And  to  make  sport 

I  puff  and  snort, 
And  out  the  candle  I  do  blow  i 

The  maids  I  Idas, 

They  shrieke— Who's  this  P 
I answernoQ^t but  Ho!  hoi  hoi 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please^ 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wo<4| 
And  while  they  sleepe  and  take  their  eaaa^ 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  poU. 

I  grind  at  miU 

Their  malt  up  still, 
I  drelB  their  hempe  and  epbi  their  towf 

If  any  walka 

And  would  me  talka^ 
Iwendme^IaugbingBvl  hot  hot 
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In  loojpholeB,  wnere  the  yennines  creeps 
Who  from  their  fields  and  honfies  ge% 
Their  dnoln,  and  geese,  and  laanos,  and  sheepe : 
I  apye  the  gin 
And  enter  Id, 
AjA  9a0Bie  a  Tennine  tak«n  ao 
But  when  they  theare 
Approach  me  nearer 
I  leape  oat,  laughing  Ho  t  ho !  ho  t 

In  the  earlier  ages,  fairies  were  not  supposed  to  be 
subsenrient  to  any  earthly  power;  but  as  men  became 
more  enlightened,  the  inflnence  of  the  sorcerers  ex- 
tended, in  some  measure,  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
vulgar  and  debased  sorts  of  spirits.  Among  the  Ash- 
molean  manuscripts,  there  is  a  recipe  for  the  conjura- 
tion of  fairies,  which  will  probably  remind  our  readers 
of  this  incantations  applied  to  witches.  It  is  used  by 
an  alchymjst  (we  need  not  say  with  what  success), 
who  wanted  a  fairy  to  assist  him  in  the  grand  scheme 
of  transmuting  metals  *» 

An  esceiUiUwttieiogei  a  ragrie. 

First  get  a  broad  square  ehristal,  or  Venice  glatse,  in 
length  and  breadth  three  inches.  Then  lay  that  glasse  or 
ohristidi  in  ^e  bioade  of  a  white  hannsp  three  Wednesdays 
or  thrss  Frydayas.  Then  take  it  out,  and  wash  it  with 
holie  ^f^  [holy  water]  and  fumigate  it.  Then  take  three 
hazel  stickes,  or  wandes  of  a  yeare  groth :  pill  them  faire 
and  white,  and  make  [them]  so  longe  as  jrou  write  the 
spirit*a  or  mirie's  name,  which  you  call  three  times,  on  every 
sticke  being  made  flat  on  one  side*  llien  borye  them 
under  some  hill»  whereas  you  suppose  fayries  haunt,  the 
Wednesday  before  you  call  her.  And  the  Frydaye  following 
take  tiiem  uppe,  and  cidl  her  at  eight  or  ten»  or  three  of  the 
clock,  which  be  goodplanetts  and  houre^  for  that  tume :  but 
when  you  call  he  cleane  in  life,  and  turn  thy  face  towards 
the  East;  and  when  you  have  her  [t.  e.  the  fairy],  binde 
hereto  that  stone  or  glasse. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  origin  of  fairies 
among  the  Saxons  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Bourne, 
however,  supposes  the  superstition  to  have  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  Lamia  of  anti- 
quity, who  were  esteemed  so  mischievous  and  cruel 
as  to  steal  and  devour  young  children :  these,  he  says, 
together  with  the  fauns,  seem  to  have  formed  the 
notion  of  fairies.  Others  deduce  them  from  the 
Lares  and  JE^orvie  of  the  Romans  f  5  and  others,  again, 
conjecture  that  these  diminutive  atrial  people  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders  from  the 
East,  as  in  some  respects  they  resemble  the  oriental 
genii.  The  Arabs  and  Persians,  indeed,  whose  religion 
and  history  aboimd  with  relations  concerning  them, 
have  assigned  to  them  a  peculiar  country,  and  called 
it  fairy-hmd* 

But  although  we  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, trace  the  origin  of  fairies,  among  the  Saxons, 
to  any  precise  period,  we  find  them  among  the 
Britons  of  a  very  ancient  standing.  Their  existence 
is  alluded  to  by  the  oldest  of  the  British  bards ;  and 
Taliessin  and  Merddin  make  frequent  mention  of  two 
q>ecies;  the  one  fixing  their  abodes  in  glades  and 
green  meadows  1  the  other  frequenting  mountains  and 
deep  woods. 

Tbat  their  origin  may  be  deduced  from  the  Druids, 
is,  perhaps,  probable.  The  fairy  customs  are  so 
systematic  and  general,  that  they  evidently  indicate 
the  operations  of  a  body  of  people,  acting  in  concert, 
and  living  mysteriously.  All  their  actions  are  those  of 
a  consistent  and  regular  policy,  instituted  to  prevent 
discovery,  as  well  as  to  inspire  fear  of  their  power, 
and  a  high  opinion  of  their  beneficence.  Accordingly, 
tradition  notes  that,  to  attempt  to  discover  them,  was 
to   incur  certain  destruction.     ''They  are  fairies,** 

*  See  the  papers  on  the  PkUniophin*  Stone,  commencing  at  page 
172  of  the  pfoeat  Tolvme. 

t  See  Saturday  Magaiine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  174. 


says  the  gaHant  Falstaffi  ''he  that  looks'  on  them 
shall  die.*'  They  were  not  to  be  impeded  in  ingress 
or  egress :  a  bowl  of  milk  was  to  be  placed  for  them 
at  night  on  the  hearth;  and,  in  return,  they  left  a 
small  present  of  money,  if  the  house  was  kept  clean; 
if  not,  they  inflicted  some  punishment  on  the  negli- 
gent, which,  as  Jt  was  death  to  look  upon  them,  the 
offenders  were  obliged  to  endure,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  mischievous  tricks  were  played  upon  these 
occasions.  Their  general  dress  was  green,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  concealed  5  and,  as  their  children 
might  have  betrayed  their  haunts,  they  were  per* 
mitted  only  to  go  out  in  the  night-time,  and  to  enter-* 
tain  themselves  by  dancing  in  the  moonlight.  These 
dances,  like  those  about  the  May-pole,  were  performed 
round  a  tree,  and  on  an  elevated  spot,  beneath  which 
was  probably  their  habitation,  or  its  entrance.  The 
elder  persons  mixed  as  much  as  they  dared  with  the 
world ;  and  if  at  any  time  recognised,  the  certainty 
of  their  vengeance  became  their  preservation. 

A  particular  spot  on  the  summit  of  the  celebrated 
Merionethshire  mountain,  Cadep  Idris,  is  believed  to 
have  been,  in  times  of  yore,  the  scene  of  many  a 
fairy  revel.  It  is  marked  by  an  irregular  enclosure 
of  stone,  the  remains,  as  it  would  seem,  of  some 
ancient  tumulus,  or  camedd-,  and  tradition  has  fondly 
bestowed  upon  it  the  appellation  of  Bedd  Idris,  or 
the  grave  of  Idris.  Since  the  death  of  the  princely 
guardian  of  the  rocky  fortress,  this  lonely  spot  has 
become  doubly  hallowed  in  ^e  estimation  of  the 
neighbouring  rustics,  by  being  frequented  by  the 
Tylwyth  T4g*,  whose  nocturnal  gambols  are  professed 
to  have  been  witnessed  by  more  than  one  individual, 
and  were  formerly  believed  to  have  been  far  more 
common  than  they  are  now.  There  is,  certainly, 
something  exceedingly  impressive  in  this  rude  and 
desolate  enclosure,  situated  as  it  is,  on  the  lofty  sum- 
mit of  this  magnificent  mountain.  It  is  said,  and, 
strange  to  say,  has  been  believed,  that  whoever  reposes 
within  its  hallowed  circle,  will  awake  either  bereft 
of  reason,  or  gifted  with  poetical  genius. 

And  some  who  stand  the  night  out  on  the  hill, 
Have  said  they  heardi-^unlesB  it  was  their  dream, 

Or  the  mere  mnnnor  of  the  habhling  rill,«— 
Just  as  the  moruHrtar  shot  its  first  slant  beam, 
A  sound  of  music  just  as  they  might  deem 

The  song  of  spirits,— -that  would  sometimes  sail 
Close  to  their  ear,  a  deep,  delidons  stream; 

Then  sweep  away,  and  die  with  a^low  wail; 

Then  come  again,  and  thus,  till  Lucifer  was  pale. 

With  regard  to  the  rites  of  the  fairies,  particularly 
that  of  dancing  round  a  tree,  as  well  as  their  cha- 
racter for  truth,  probity,  and  above  all,  virtue, — ^they 
may  be  referred  to  a  Druid  origin;  and  as  the  Dru- 
idical  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  religions,  so  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  that  was  persecuted ; 
and  we  can  readily  conceive  how  necessary  it  must 
have  been  for  its  followers  to  ensure  their  safety, 
by  adopting  a  secure,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary, 
mode  of  concealment.  These  suggestions,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Cambrian  Popular  Antiquities, 
are  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  score  of  their 
probability.  All  speculative  deductions  must  neces- 
sarily be  imperfect;  but  it  has  been  plausibly  urged, 
that  the  origin  of  fairies  in  Britain  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  subversion  of  that  religion  which  preserved 
such  a  mingled  character  of  barbarous  bigotry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  elevated  morality  on  the  other. 

Knockers,  or  Spirits  or  the  Mine. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  fairies,  is  another  species  of 
atrial  beings  called  Knockers.  These,  the  Welsh 
miners  solemnly  affirm,  are  heard  under  ground,  hi 

*  See  Saturday  Magamne,  Vol.  X.,  p.  198. 
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or  near  mines  j  and  by  their  hnochng,  generally  point 
out  to  the  workmen  a  rich  vein  of  ore.  In  the  third 
volume  of  Selections  from  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine, 
there  are  two  letters  on  the  subject  of  Knockers  in 
mincs^  written  in  1754,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  a 
gentleman  esteemed  no  less  for  his  learning  than  for 
his  benevolence. 

People  (he  gravely  says,)  who  know  very  little  of  arts  and 
sciences,  or  the  powers  of  Nature,  will  laugh  at  us  Cardigan- 
shire miners,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  knockers,  in 
mines ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  types  or  forerunners  of 
working  in  mines,  as  dreams  are  of  some  accidents  which 
happen  to  us.  Before  the  discovcrv  of  Esgair  y  Mwyn  mine, 
these  little  people  worked  hard  there  day  and  night ;  and 
there  are  abundance  of  honest,  sober  people,  who  have 
heard  them :  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  great  mine,  they 
were  heard  no  more.  When  I  began  to  work  at  Llwyn 
Llwyd,  they  worked  so  fresh  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
that  they  frightened  away  some  young  workmen.  This  is 
when  we  were  driving  levels,  and  before  we  had  got  any  ore ; 
but  when  we  came  to  the  ore,  they  then  gave  over,  and  I 
heard  no  more  of  them.  These  are  odd  assertions,  but 
they  are  certainly  facts,  althoueh  we  cannot  and  do  not 
pretend  to  account  for  them.  We  have  now  very  good 
ore  at  Llw^o  Llwyd,  where  the  knockers  were  heard  to 
work ;  but  they  have  now  yielded  up  the  place,  and  are 
heard  no  more.  Let  who  will  laugh ;  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  rejoice,  and  thank  the  knockers,  or  rather  God, 
who  sends  us  these  notices. 


A    RIDDLE. 


Know  ye  tliat  magic  coral  cave. 
Which  neither  sens  nor  rivers  lave. 
Yet  in  it  water  oft  is  fomid. 
Although  raised  high  above  the  ground, 
Nor  comes  li  from  the  earth  or  eky. 
And  scarce  the  8iunmer*s  heat  can  dry  ? 
Its  arched  roof  of  rosy  hue, 
Is  afanosi  hidden  from  the  view ; 
The  red  soft  floor  of  this  dark  cavo, 
Heaves  like  the  gentle  Amo^s  wave. 
WUhiu  the  entrance  glistening  stand, 
Anaycd  in  white  a  crescent  band, 
Guanb  also  from  the  roof  depend^ 
Aiding  the  portal  to  defend. 
Form  a  portcullis  when  they  meet, 
Preventing  entrance  and  retreat. 
Security  has  still  done  more^ 
Placing  without  a  folding  door. 
Which  (^>6ning  slow  or  quick,  no  eye 
Its  noiseless  hmges  can  descry. 

Within  this  double-ffoarded  cell, 
LO)  witchery  and  wonder  dwell ! 
For  when  the  portal  *s  opened  wide, 
Thence  flows  of  various  sounds  a  tide ; 
Accents  of  sorrow,  grief,  and  fear. 
Of  joy  and  gladness,  strike  the  ear, 
The  swell  of  praise,  the  breath  of  prayer. 
The  dismal  howling  of  despair. 
The  din  of  revelry  and  strife. 
The  moan  which  'scapes  with  ebbing  life^ 
The  boisterous  laugh,  the  pierdng  sliriek, 
Tlie  gui^Ung  sob  when  lioart-etrinas  break, 
Each  tone  kaown  to  the  human  voice. 
When  men  bewail,  despair,  rejoice, 
Sounds  from  the  east,  west,  south,  and  north, 
From  that  red  cavern  issue  forth. 

'lis  th*  ante-chamber  io  a  tomb^ 
On  which  shines  neither  snn  nor  mooiii 
Connected  by  a  narrow  strait. 
It  lies  beneath  the  oavem*s  gate 
Within  this  tomb  a  monster  lies, 
Which  through  that  pass  receives  suites, 
Of  food  for  his  voracious  maw. 
Nor  owns  ho  any  other  law 
Than  Appetite^  and  if  not  fed. 
To  acts  of  mutiny  is  led. 
By  some  he*s  worshipped  as  a  god, 
Aiid  rules  them  with  an  iron  rod. 
Mom^gB  the  Cave  receives,  e*en  this, 
A  ToMet  great  it  with  n  im — J).  E. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    No.  VI. 

The  ^olian  Harp — Musical  Glasses 
Musical  Snuff-boxes. 

The  iEolian  Harp  is  well  known;  it  is  composed  of 
an  oblong- square  box,  made  of  very  thin  deal,  of  the 
same  width  as  the  window  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed, 
and  about  five  inches  deep  and  six  inches  wide.  Over 
the  upper  surface  of  this  box,  which  is  pierced  with 


sounding-holes  like  the  sounding-board  of  a  violin, 
are  stretched  several  catgut,  or  wire  strings,  of  an 
equal  length,  but  of  different  thickness.  These 
strings  are  tuned  in  unison  with  the  lowest  note  that 
the  smallest  string  can  produce,  when  properly 
stretched.  The  instrument  is  then  placed  on  the  sill 
of  the  window,  and  the  casement  brought  down  so 
as  nearly  to  touch  the  strings ;  thus  placed,  the  action 
of  a  gentle  breeze  will  cause  it  to  emit  the  most 
agreeable  combination  of  wild  and  melting  sounds, 
**  changing  from  one  harmonic  of  the  string  to  ano- 
ther, according  to  the  varying  impulse  of  the  wind, 
and  its  unequal  action  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
vibrating  string."  The  instrument  may  be  used  out 
of  doors,  if  a  covering  of  wood  is  placed  a  little 
above  the  strings. 

A  very  curious  apparatus,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Gigantic  Meteorological  ./Eolian  Harp, 
was  arranged  in  1787.  The  inventor,  M.  Ventan, 
Provost  of  Burkli,  not  far  from  Basle,  stretched 
above  his  garden  fifteen  iron  wires,  each  320  feet 
long,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
from  one  another;  the  largest  was  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  smallest  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch  ;  they  were  placed  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  and  inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  au 
angle  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  with  the  horizon, 
being  stretched  by  ii^eans  of  rollers  properly  disposed 
for  the  purpose.  Whenever  the  weather  changed, 
these  wires  sounded  with  such  loudness,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  go  on  with  a  concert  in  the  house. 
**  The  sounds  sometimes  resembled  the  hissing  noise 
of  water  in  r^id  ebullition,  sometimes  that  of  a  har- 
monicon,  and  sometimes  that  of  a  distant  chime  or 
organ.*'  A  brass  wire  produced  no  effect,  nor  did 
an  iron  wire  when  stretched  from  east  to  west  The 
sounds  produced  in  this  instance  are  supposed  to  have 
some  connexion  with  electricity  or  magnetism. 

The  harmonica,  or  musical-glasses,  produce  sounds 
of  very  great  sweetness.  As  many  glasses,  graduidly 
varying  in  size,  are  chosen,  as  you  wish  to  have 
different  notes.  These  are  fixed  on  a  wooden  frmme 
in  regular  order,  and  tuned  by  pouring  more  or  less 
water  into  them,  which  depresses  the  sound  more  and 
more ;  the  glasses  are  played  by  passing  the  wetted 
finger  round  the  rim. 

The  musical  snuff-boxes  have  a  barrel  pricked  with 
brass  pins  like  that  of  an  organ;  these  pins  lift, 
when  tiic  barrel  revolves,  a  scries  of  stoel  springs  of 
different  lengths  and  thicknesses,  and  the  vibration 
of  these  springs,  when  released,  produces  the  different 
ixytes. 
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SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

No.  xvin. 

AocofiKT  Of  CovvfM  SouT^  Of  QoTAMY  Bay,  iw 
THE  County  oy  Cumberland. 

• 

The  country  and  coast  which  lies  south  of  iydntft 
betw««n  Botany  Bay  and  th»  Sboal  Hav^n  Rivcr«  to 
also  worthy  of  notice  from  its  singularity  of  featrnvs^ 
and  in  order  to  describe  this  portion  of  territory;  it 
nay  be  best  to  arrange  it  under  two  separate  divisions^ 
the  one  part  being  in  the  county  of  Cumberlaod^  the 
othar  in  the  county  of  Camden.  I  will  oommeiifie» 
tbemfoM^  wHb  a  description  of  that  portion  of  Cum* 
berland  wUeh  I  was  instructed  to  survey  in  1830^ 
aod  which  is  bounded  aa  follows  i— on  the  north  by 
Botany  Bay  and  Oeorge's  River  to  Liverpool^  a  dis» 
tanca  of  about  twenty  mile* ;  on  the  west  by  Tuggerah 
Craek,  (which  stream  is  a  continuation,  and  may  be 
called  the  principal  head  of  the  above  river,)  to  its 
sourea,  about  twenty-three  miles.  On  the  $auth  by 
the  Illawarra  range,  and  road  to  the  descent  of  the 
mowitain,  about  thirteen  miles,  and  on  the  east  bv  the 
sea*eoast  for  nearly  thirty  miles. 

The  country  withim  the  above  limits  is  not  altoge- 
ther  diiwimiUr  in  character  to  that  between  Port 
Jadceon  nnd  Broken  Bay*  (of  which  a  short  descrip- 
tion baa  \ma  given  in  a  former  paper,)  though  the 
fentofc  of  the  tm-eowt  is  in  many  respects  very  dif- 
ferent I  oonaequ«ntly,  in  describing  the  scenery  of  a 
countiy  wboaa  featurci  bear  a  characteristic  resem- 
blance to  other  placea  before  treated  of,  various  repe- 
titions may  occur  which  may  aeem  unnecessary  ^  but 
it  mu«l  ba  important,  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
to  show  wherein  the  similarity  of  feature  lies,  and 
where  the  force  of  waters  has  tended  to  produce 
similar  effects  upofi  the  surface.  In  doing  this,  it 
woidd  be  impossible  to  follow  any  method  of  descrip- 
tion which  shall  not  bivolve  considerable  repetition, 
my  object  being  merely  to  communicate  a  knowledge 
of  Uioae  ftw  tracks  of  country  which  have  come 
under  my  own  pwrticular  observation  and  aurvey,  the 
nature  of  which,  to  the  present  day,  are  known  only 
to  a  few  individuals,  and  which  may  still  remain  un» 
known  and  unvisited  for  years  to  come. 

1Jk%  the  country  north  of  Port  Jackson,  this  por- 
tion is  also  intersected  by  three  principal  streams, 
which  take  their  rise  from  the  Illawarra  range  near 
the  road,  and  aleo  flow  directly  northward.  Thehr 
chief  aonrcea  are  in  extensive  swamps  on  very  high 
land,  at  the  back  of  the  coast*range.  These  swamps 
appear  mm,  are  in  many  places  furrowed  as  if  with 
a  ploun,  ara  vtrjr  watery  and  nearly  destitute  of 
timber^. 

The  most  westerly  etream  is  called  by  the  natives 
Tuggerah  ^cold)  vreek,  which,  flowing  northward 
paraUel  wittii  and  near  to  the  Appin  and  Campbell- 
town  roads*  unites  with  George's  River  in  an  acute 
bend  near  the  town  of  Liveroool,  and  there  makes 
eastwM4  towards  the  sea.  Tne  centre  stream,  which 
is  the  largest,  and  called  the  ''  Woronora,"  also  flows 
into  Qaorge'a  River  near  its  opening  into  Botany 
Bay  I  and  the  otbcar  stream*  (whose  native  name  I 
forget,  but  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Port 
Hacking  River,)  flowa  into  that  port  a  few  miles 
south  of  Botany  Bay,  There  are,  of  course,  innu* 
mergbia  minor  tributary  streams  running  into  these, 
which  only  tim  minute  traclnga  on  n  large  map  could 
properly  deflne.  The  ridges  which  divide  these  deep 
water-'Ooursea  arCi  for  the  most  part,  broken,  precipi- 
tous, and  barreni  they  ara  covered,^  as  usual  in  such 
tracta  of  country,  with  low  stri^Uog  trace  and 

*  Hie  Enu  frequents,  as  well  as  the  wild  Turkey,  these  swampy 
phdoi,  aa4  yrp^  leea  at  vviow  tim^  by.mYieif  siui  party.  ^ 


brushwood,  offering  a  dreary  and  melancholf  aepect, 
and  though  they  ara  hot  many  placea  very  narrow  and 
rocky,  yet  they  do  not  pqssess,  in  ttie  foundatioa  and 
strata  of  the  rocka,  that  peculiar'  and  striking  ap- 
pearance which  distinguishes  the  country  north  or 
Sydney.  There  are  some  parts,  however,  about  the 
centre  of  this  portion  of  country,  which  are  very 
wild  and  difficult  to  explore,  where  a  confused  mass 
of  hollow  misty  ravines  and  broken  pointed  ridges 
are  so  jumbled  together,  and  concentrated,  that  it 
quite  puzzles  and  bewildm  the  imagination  in  behold- 
ing them. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  appearance 
of  some  of  these  ridges  as  may  be  viewed  about 
seven  miles  eastward  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume's  resi* 
dence  at  Appin.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  sum 
mits  appear  nearly  upon  an  equal  level,  which  is  the 
case  wiUi  the  generality  of  them,  and  consequently 
when  this  country  is  overlooked  from  a  distant  emi- 
nence, these  deep  ravines  are  not  perceived,  but  the 
surfoce  of  the  country  presents  a  dull,  wooded,  flat 
^>pearance.  The  mountain-coast  range,  however,  is 
more  irregular  in  its  outline,  it  dips  in  low  connexions, 
and  rises  between  Port  Hacking  and  the  Illawarra 
road  in  rounded  hills  and  hlvM  masses.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  ridges  where  this  sketch  was  taken, 
(another  view  of  which  has  been  sketched  upon  my 
plan  of  the  survey,  and  deposited  in  the  Surveyor 
General's  department,)  no  traveller  could  cross  directly 
eastward  from  the  Appin  road  to  the  aea-coast,  al- 
though the  distance  does  not  exceed  fifteen  miles. 
At  the  fall  of  some  of  the  swamps,  from  which  the 
waters  supplying  the  creeks  fall  suddenly  into  their 
confined  channels,  there  are  several  romantic  cata- 
racts which  vary  in  thehr  depth  of  fall,  and  in  their 
bodies  of  water.  From  this  circumstance,  one  stream 
which  also  takes  its  rise  near  the  descent  of  the 
Illawarra  road,  was  named  by  the  late  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral Oxley,  the  Cataract  River,  which  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned^ 

It  was  on  one  of  the  ridges  leading  to  this  intricate 
spot,  that  we  found  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  It  had 
a  chain  and  log  of  wood  fastened  to  one  of  the  fore- 
lega,  and  the  animal,  wandering  probably  in  search  of 
water  or  pasture,  had  got  himself  entangled  and  must 
have  been  starved  to  death.  These  centre  ridges,  as 
they  approach  George's  Biver  and  Botany  Bay, 
change  their  appearance  and  abrupt  formation.  On 
the  flat  table  summits  of  some  of  them  there  are 
singular  and  unaccountable  patches  of  excellent 
forest-land,  perfectly  detached,  and  surrounded  by 
the  complete  sterility  of  white  sand,  low  scrub,  and 
rock.  These  patches,  which  in  some  places  cover 
more  than  a  hundred  acres,  and  in  others  less^ 
appear  at  a  distance  little  elevated  points,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  trees  rising  suddenly  with  their 
tall  shafts  above  the  surrounding  scenery.  They  are 
heavily  timbered  with  the  iron-bark  and  forest  oak- 
trees,  both  ^valuable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
and  the  soil,  moreover.  Is  good,  and  clothed  with  rich 
pasturage. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  these  patches  of  land,  from 
their  proximity  to  the  towns  ox  Sydney  and  laver- 
pool,  and  the  means  of  water-carriage  to  them,  must 
soon  become  very  valuable ;  and  although  roost  of 
them  have  been  granted  away  to  settlers,  they  have, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  remained  neglected. 
Sums  of  money  might  be  realized  from  them  by  the 
means  which  they  afford  for  making  shingles^  and 
splitting  posts  and  rails  for  fences,  Uiereby  clearing 
the  laud  with  t  great  proflt  Again,  this  kind  of 
timber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  wIH  every 
year  decrease^  and  consequently  must  rise Jn^value^ 
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and  dresdy,  natty  jentlemeit^  Who  havt  estates  {a  tiM 
neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  and  between  the  Parra* 
matta  road  and  George's  River,  ^1  neither  allow 
their  timber  to  ba  ent  down,  nor  their  lands  to  be 
trespassed  on.  Some  park*deer,  which  were  brought 
to  New  South  Wales  many  years  ago,  and  let  loose, 
bate  ineieased  wonderfully,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
circumstance  for  sportsmen  to  take  their  guns  into 
the  bush  not  many  miles  from  Sydney,  and  return  in 
the  evening  with  a  fine  doe  or  buck  behind  their 
saddles.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  late  Dr.  Wardell 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  newspaper  the  laws  and 
regulations  respecting  deer  and  game  in  England, 
and  prohibiting  every  person  from  trespassing  on  his 
grounds  (at  Petersham,  about  six  miles  from  Sydney), 
for  that  puipose. 

These  bush-lands,  therefore,  are  beginning  to  show 
their  park-fences,  and  display  an  importance,  which, 
from  their  former  dreariness,  and  gloomy  aspect, 
might  not  have  been  expected.  There  are  several 
parcels  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  George's  River, 
which  have  been  occupied  and  cultivated  many  years, 
some  of  which  are  situated  in  such  sequestered  glens, 
comers,  and  nooks  of  the  ranges,  as  scarcely  to  be 
known,  or  visited,  except  by  their  respective  occupiers. 
Many  of  these  people  gain  a  livelihood,  some  by 
ftsbing,  others  by  making  lime  from  the  shells,  and 
taking  it  to  Liverpool  in  boats,  &c.,  to  which  place 
the  river  is  navigable  for  barges.  There  are  also 
some  tracts  of  for^t-ranges,  which  fall  upon  George's 
River  between  Liverpool  and  Campbell- town.  When 
following  these  down  with  my  party,  we  fell  in  with 
wild  horses  which  were  in  exceeding  good  condition. 
I  afterwards  heard  that  many  attempts  had  been 
made  by  stock-keepers  to  drive  them  in,  but  in  vain. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  is  such,  that  the  wild  ani- 
mals can  gallop  into  the  secure  retreat  of  ravines 
where  no  horseman  dare  follow.  The  only  likely 
method  of  getting  them  would  be  by  stratagem, 
which  is  sometimes  practised  in  securing  horses  that 
have  strayed  away ;  for  the  more  simple  and  gentle, 
the  method  of  eatchhig,  treating,  and  subduing  wild 
horses,  the  better.  I  have  seen  a  wild  horse  caught 
by  a  rope  thrown  over  its  head,  and  then  fastened  to 
a  post.  The  animal  got  frightened,  ran  off,  pulle3 
and  struggled  till  he  broke  his  neck.  All  these 
patches  of  forest-land  abounded  with  the  larger  sort 
of  kangaroos,  at  the  time  I  was  employed  in  survey- 
ing the  ground,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
our  dogs  killing  two  or  more  of  them.  There  are 
some  fums  on  die  south  side  of  Botany  Bay,  and  a 
very  fiur  run  for  cattle  on  the  ranges  to  the  westward. 
This  side  is  more  irregular  than  the  other,  being  in- 
dented with  bays,  mud-banks,  and  mangrove-flats  by 
the  shore.  But  some  parts  of  the  land  which  divides 
the  bay  from  Port  Hacking,  is  rather  of  a  peculiar 
formation. 

The  headlands  are  here  also  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  sand-bars,  as  before  described.  A 
chaos  of  low  sandy  ridges,  without  form  or  order, 
have  been  thrown  pp  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
In  some  places  the  steep  banks  of  sand  run  in  rows, 
then  cross-ways )  in  others  hillocks  have  been  formed, 
pyramidal,  unconnected  (the  sport  and  plaything  of 
the  wave),  assuming  a  variety  of  curious  accidental 
shapes.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  vegetation  which 
exists  in  many  places  upon  it,  that  it  has  not  been 
disturbed  or  inundated  by  the  sea  for  many  years. 
Some  of  the  sandy  flats  which  are  sheltered,  abound 
^th  the  cabbage- trees,  fern,  and  apple-trees,  and 
although  they  are  not  clothed  with  grass,  yet  the 
80tl  must  be  very  productive.  The  elevated  points 
betweto  the  headlands  possess  this  sandy  character. 


but  there  the  land  is  barren  and  exposed;  circular 
pools  of  water  and  small  iwamps  abound  upon  it, 
with  green  patches  of  dry  and  rough  herbage  scattered 
here  and  there. 

The  entrance  to  Port  Hacking  is  narrow  and  dan* 
gerous,  and  never  attempted  by  vessels  of  any  sise. 
It  is  almost  blocked  up  by  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks, 
which  rise  straight  opross  from  one  point  out  to  the 
other,  over  which  the  waves  are  seen  to  break  and 
give  warning  of  danger.  The  headlands,  both  north 
and  south,  are  composed  of  black  rocks,  which  are 
neither  high  nor  striking  in  appearance.  The  south 
head  of  Port  Hacking  is  perfectly  bare,  and  many  of 
the  neighbouring  hills  are  altogether  destitute  of  tim-^ 
her,  and  being  covered  with  green  herbage,  they 
appear  from  the  sea  like  cultivated  farms.  From  this 
point  a  range  of  mountain  extends  southward  along 
the  coast  towards  Illawarra,  and  attains  a  great 
height,  where  the  public  road  before  mentioned  de* 
scends  into  that  rich  and  luxuriant  district.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  range  are  the  gullies  of  the  Port 
Hacking  river,  but  its  eastern  side  falls  in  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  upon  the  sea-shore  for  several  mUes. 

There  is  no  harbour  or  inlet  for  vessels  of  any 
description,  and  but  one  or  two  short  sandy  beaches 
between  Port  Hacking  and  the  Coal  Cliff.  Near  this 
point  there  is  a  farm  called  Stanwell  Park,  which  is 
romantically  situated  in  the  first  recess  of  the  moun- 
tain-range. A  flat,  and  some  land  cleared  on  the 
inner  side  of  one  of  the  cliffs,  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  summits,  together  with  a  beautiful 
wide  beach,  whose  finely-curved  line,  from  the  base 
of  one  rugged  precipice  to  the  other,  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  though  every- 
thing below  appears  so  diminutive  from  the  rocky 
heights  above.  The  coast  between  Port  Jackson  and 
Broken  Bay  is  diversified  by  projecting  headlands, 
connected  by  long  sand-bars  with  lagoons,  and  tea- 
tree  swamps  within  them,  but  the  coast  between  Port 
Hacking  and  Illawarra  may  be  termed  a  bold  and 
uninterrupted  line  of  mountain-cliffs.  This  bold 
outline  of  coast  mountain- cliffs  continues  southward 
from  Port  Hacking  about  forty  miles,  when  it  con- 
nects with  the  Mittagong  range  near  Bong-Bong,  by 
taking  a  westerly  direction.  After  passing  what  is 
called  the  *'  Coal  Cliff,"  which  is  about  thirty-four 
miles  south  of  Port  Jackson,  the  rich  flats  of  the 
Illawarra  country  commence,  between  the  base  of 
the  mountain-precipices  and  the  sea,  and  the  range 
then  lies  back  further  from  the  shore. 

The  view  from  the  summits,  over  a  point  on  the 
coast  called  BuUi,  is  extensive  and  grand,  and  here 
the  table-land  suddenly  breaks  off  in  abrupt  perpen- 
dicular masses  of  rock,  and  falls  in  steep  wooded 
undulations  towards  the  shore.  The  descent  of  the 
road  is  difficult,  and  may  be  called  dangerous  for 
horsemen ;  yet,  many  as  there  are  who  travel  up  and 
down,  an  accident  rarely  occurs.  The  traveller  in 
his  descent  finds  himself  entering  a  totally  different 
region  from  the  country  which  he  has  passed  over  in 
his  journey  towards  the  mountain.  The  main  road 
from  Sydney  to  Illawarra  branches  off  from  the 
Parramatta  road  about  five  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  passes  through  Liverpool  about  sixteen  miles 
further  a  little  south  of  westward.  This  town  is 
the  thoroughfare,  at  present,  to  the  main  southern 
roads,  and  the  bush  through  which  this  main  road 
has  been  made  is  for  many  miles  very  dreary  and 
uninviting.  The  soil,  also,  is  rotten  in  many  parts, 
and,  consequently,  there  have  been  few  farms  cleared, 
and  the  tedious  sameness  of  the  aspect  is  not  relieved. 
It  crosses  two  or  three  salt-water  creeks  which  flow 
into  George's  River,  one  of  which'  may  be  nearly 
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thirty^  yards  or  more  wide:  The  bridge-builders 
have  been  very  unfortunate  on  this  creek,  since  there 
has  scarcely  ever  been  a  flood  but  the  bridge  has  dis* 
appeared,  and  the  whole  fabric  been  swept  away. 
Another  part  of  this  road  (which,  indeed,  with  these 
exceptions,  is  very  good,)  is  subject  to  an  inundation 
for  nearly  half  a  mile,  which  prevents  carriages  from 
passing.  The  land  is  low  and  flat,  and  there  is  not  a 
Bufiicient  drain  to  carry  off  or  hold  the  water. 

The  screech  of  the  black  cockatoo,  and  the  sound- 
ing note  of  the  bell-bird,  often  arrest  the  traveller*s 
attention.  The  former  always  resort  in  these  dismal 
forests,  and  are  scarcely  ever  seen  (like  the  white 
cockatoo)  in  cheerful  and  open  lands.  They  are 
neither  so  plentiful  or  common  as  the  white,  nor  do 
they  congregate  in  such  flocks,  as  more  than  seven  or 
eight  are  seldom  seen  together.  They  are  of  a  jet 
shining  black,  having  a  formidable  crest  of  feathers 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  they  erect  at  pleasure ; 
but  the  inside  of  the  wings,  and  ^e  wide  feathers  of 
the  tail,  are  of  a  brilliant  red.  They  feed  mostly 
upon  insects,  and  cut  out  grubs  from  the  bark  of 
trees  with  their  powerful  beaks  j  but  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  annoy  the  settler  by  attacking  his  maize-fields, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  one  being  tamed.  The  bell- 
bird  is  small  and  plain,  and  celebrated  only  for  its 
peculiar  note,  which  is  strikingly  clear^  and  remark- 
able in  sound.  It  is  invariably  the  inhabitant  of  se- 
questered ravines  and  mountain-hollows. 

The  site  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  is  close  to  the 
bend  of  George's  River,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
where  it  turns  eastward  toward  the  sea.  The  form 
of  the  town  is  apparent,  from  the  streets  being  laid 
out  of  a  good  width  and  fenced  in,  but  the  houses 
are  few  and  scattered.  The  surface  of  the  town,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  country,  is  flat  and  dismal. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  church,  and  a  very  superior 
hospital  in  the  town,  which,  though  built  of  brick, 
has  been  erected  in  creditable  style.  There  is  also  a 
gaol,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  a  kind  of 
timber-yard  and  barrack  for  prisoners.  The  river, 
probably,  hereafter,  may  be  of  more  importance  to 
the  place,  but  at  present  it  is  used  only  for  the  con- 
veyance of  heavy  materials,  as  wood,  stone,  lime,  and 
manure,  &c.,  in  boats. 

About  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Liverpool, 
the  road  branches  off  to  Campbell-town,  which  is 
eight  miles  further  on,  and  then  continues  southward 
through  the  Appin  district,  till  it  crosses  Tuggerah 
Creek,  at  a  place  called  King*s  Falls,  from  whence  it 
turns  directly  eastward  to  the  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  whole  distance  from  Sydney  being  nearly 
fifty- ibur  miles.  The  land  from  Liverpool  begins  to 
improve,  and  there  are  several  good  farms  and  gen- 
tlemanly residences  towards  Campbell-town.  The 
Appin  range  is  also  under  extensive  circulation,  and 
the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  excellent  j  but  as  soon 
as  the  road  crosses  the  King's  Falls,  utter  barrenness 
and  gloom  accompany  the  traveller  to  the  mountain. 
Campbell-town  is  merely  a  village,  having  but  one 
street,  the  houses  of  which  are  nearly  all  inns.  There 
is  a  small  church  and  court-house,  which  are  both 
built  of  brick.  The  town  is  often  badly  off  for  water 
in  dry  seasons,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  fetch  it 
from  Tuggerah  Creek,  which  is  more  than  a  mile 
distant. 

Now,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  inland  features, 
as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  this  portion  of  country, 
are  nearly  of  a  similar  character  to  the  country 
described  between  Port  Jackson  and  Broken  Bay. 
There  is  in  both  a  river  on  the  north,  the  sea  on  the 
east,  a  range  and  road  on  the  south,  and  the  same 
911  the  west.    The  boundaries  of  botl^  include  nearly 


an  equal  portion  of  useless  lands,  and  the  very  shape 
or  form  of  the  lands  so  included  are  not  widely  dif- 
ferent. The  mountain-rivulets  of  both  derive  their 
sources  from  the  southern  extremities,  flow  northward 
the  same,  and  disembogue  themselves  in  a  similar 
way,  into  rivers  or  inlets  of  the  sea. 

Again,  these  two  districts,  which  lie  so  immediately 
north  and  south  of  Sydney,  possess  similar  disad- 
vantages in  the  formation  of  their  narrow,  broken 
ridges  and  impassable  ravines,  and  it  is  probable  that 
both  portions  will  remain  like  some  regions  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  a  blank,  uninhabited  and  useless. 
Tracts  of  country,  which,  though  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  the  industrious  labours  of  men,  will/  never- 
theless, remain  for  years  and  years  unnoticed  and 
unseen.  A  road,  a  path,  or  even  a  deserted  hut, 
gives  life  and  expectation  to  a  place, — ^it  shows  where 
some  one  has  been,  and  once  dwelt;  but  the  solitade 
and  awful  dreariness  which  reigns  amid  the  trackless 
chaos  of  dark  and  impassable  ravines  is  disheartening, 

W.  R.  G» 


When  any  one  acknowledges  a  moral  governor  of  the 
world;  perceives  that  domestic  and  social  relations  are 
perpetually  operating,  and  seem  intended  to  operate,  to  re- 
tain and  direct  men  m  the  path  of  duty;  and  feels  that  the 
voice  of  conscience,  the  peace  of  heart  whieh  results  from 
a  course  of  virtae.  and  the  consolations  of  devotion,  are 
ever  ready  to  assume  their  office,  as  our  guides  and  aids  io 
the  conduct  of  all  our  actions  ;~he  will  probably  be  wilUn^ 
to  acknowledge  also  that  the  means  of  a  moral  government 
of  each  individual  are  not  wanting;  and  will  no  longer  be 
oppressed  or  disturbed  by  the  apprehension  that  the  super* 
intendence  of  the  world  may  be  too  difficult  for  its  Ruler, 
and  that  any  of  His  subjects  and  servants  may  be  over- 
looked. He  will  no  more  fear  that  the  moral  than  that  the 
physical  laws  of  God's  creation  should  be  forgotten  in  any 
particular  case :  and  as  he  knows  that  every  sparrow  which 
falls  to  the  gtound  contains ^  in  its  structure  innumenble 
marks  of  the  Divine  care  and  kindness,  he  will  be  per« 
suaded  that  every  man,  however  apparently  humble  and 
insignificant,  will  have  his  moral  being  dealt  with  aooordinff 
to  the  laws  of  God's  wisdom  and  love;  will  be  enlightenetiy 
supported,  and  raised,  if  he  use  the  appointed  means  which 
God's  administration  of  the  world  of  moral  light  and  good 
offers  to  his  use. — Whbwbll. 


Religion  is  too  often  represented  as  a  state  of  melancholy 
gloom,  as  a  barren  desert,  in  whieh  we  are  condemned  to 
wander  without  one  object  to  delight  the  eyes,  or  to  cheer 
the  heart;  as  a  dreary  banishment  from  all  the  innocent 
pleasures  and  harmless  gratifications  of  the  world  around 
us.    But  it  is  not  in  the  solitude  of  seclusion,  it  is  not  in 
austerities  of  perpetual  and  monastic  penance,  that  Christi 
anity  consists;  it  is  a  religion  of  joy;  it  promotes  the  hap 
piness  of  mankind  here,  as  well  as  hereafter.    Happiness 
IS  not  only  pointed  to  as  an  object,  but  it  is  inculcated  as 
a  duty.    They,  therefore,  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of 
its  doctrines  and  its  duties,  who  shall  represent  melancholy 
as  its  precept,  or  enforce  severity  as  its  practice.    It  is  the 
messenger  of  glad  tidings  to  man,  it  is  the  minister  of 
comfort  to  the  afflicted  children  of  mortality ;  to  every  dis- 
consolate soul,  as  to  Jerusalem  of  old,  it  speaks  comfortably ; 
it  tells  her  that  '*her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned/*    On  the  other  hand,  he  that  woald 
unite  the  joys  of  the  Lord  with  the  pleasures  of  sin,  he 
that  would  combine  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  with  the  pollu- 
tion of  guilt,  will  discover  too  late  that  he  cannot  enter  into 
a  composition  with  the  Almighty  for  the  gratification  of 
his  passions,  and  that  when  3ie  inAituations  of  sin  shall 
have  passed  away,  no  joy  will  then  remain,  but  a  Ibarful 
anticipation  of  the  wrath  to  come.    It  is  in  the  innocent 
mind  alone,  that  the  happiness  of  Christianitv  can  take 
root;  and  as  the  purity  of  the  soul  is  stainea  with  the 
contagion  of  guilt,  in  such  proportion  will  its  real  joys  fade 
off  from  the  polluted  surface. — Rbnnbll. 

Friendship  hath  the  skill  and  observation  of  die  best 
physician,  the  diligence  and  vigilance  of  the  best  nurse, 
and  the  tenderness  and  patience  of  the  best  mother.—-^ 
liOBO  CukRBNpoii. 
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POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE 

ASSURANCE. 

IL 

Human  Lifb  and  the  Tables  of  Mortality. 

It  'Would  only  be  repeating  an  acknowledged  truth, 
to  say  that  Human  Life  is  uncertain,  and  that  its 
duratioii  varies,   according  to  the  age  and  circum- 
stances oi  the  life  proposed.    But  although  age  may 
in  some  measure  denote  the  value  of  life,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  an  equality  ia  age  will  pro- 
duce an  equality  in  the  duration  of  existence.    There 
are  very  few  o£  our  readers  who  could  not  select, 
from  the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance,  many  who, 
with  equal  ages,  have  by  no  means  an  equal  prospect 
of  seeing  the  commencement  of  another  year.   During 
the  patriarchal  i^s,  before  the  follies  and  intem- 
perance of  mankind  had  spread  disease  and  its  con- 
sequent miseries,  ^e  might  perhaps  with  propriety 
have    been    adopted    as  the  standard  measure    of 
longevity;  but  of  later  years  it  has  only  served  to 
measure  out  the  portion  of  existence  due  to  man- 
kind collectively.     The  life  of  man  may  terminate 
at  any  period  between  birth  and  the  extremity  of 
old  age,  and  although  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  assign  the  exact  period  at  which  the  disso- 
lution of  a    single    individual  might   be   expected 
to  occur,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  a  task 
to  portion  out  the  number  of  years  due  to  a  large 
mass  or  body  of  mankind.     The  progre&s  of  popu- 
lation and  the  waste  of  life,  have  long  since  been 
found  to  be  regulated  by  an  absolute  and  almost 
unerring  law.     It  is  not  indeed  pretended  that  the 
action  of  this  law  is  everywhere  the  same.     It  would 
be  the  extreme  of  folly,  to  suppose  that  the  duration 
of  existence  is  the  same  amongst  all  nations,  and  in 
all  climates,  at  all  periods,  and  among  all  classes  of 
society ',  .a    thousand    causes    interfere    either    to 
increase  or  to  diminish  the  mortality  q£  particular 
places,  and  particular  periods.     Some  countries  are 
scourged  by  periodical  endemics,  and  some  periods 
are  marked  by  scarcity  and  famine.    The  waste  of 
life  is  greater  among  people  who  arrive  early  at 
maturity,  than  it  is  among  those  in  whom  maturity 
is  backward.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  natives 
and   inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  who  are,  as  it 
were,  forced  into  premature  perfection,  seldom  or 
ever  reach  the  extremity  of  life;  nor  do  we  want 
evidence  to  show  that  the  waste  of  life  is  sensibly 
affected  by  the  comparative  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
provision.     Every  material  rise  in  the  price  of  food, 
is  invariably  attended  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  yearly  births,  by  an  increase  in 
the  sickness,  and  by  an  excess  in  the  mortality  of 
that  year;  but,  with  all  this  apparent  fickleness  of 
nature  to  contend  with,  our  statists  have  traced  the 
mortality  of  the  different  countries  and  classes  of 
mankind,  with  an  exactness  and  regularity  which  is 
scarcely  credible. 

The  constitution  and  arrangement  of  the  human 
frame,  however  perfect  it  may  originally  have  been, 
intimate  that  it  was  not  formed  to  continue  in 
healthy  action,  or  to  perform  with  regularity  its 
various  functions,  for  a  longer  period  than  seventy 
€xc  eiglity  years.  From  constitutional  defects  or 
hereditary  weakness, — ^from  intemperance,  self-in- 
dulgence or  folly, — a  certain  number  of  every  gene- 
ration fall  sick,  and  of  these  a  certain  number 
annually  die,  at  every  age,  but  in  such  a  manner  and 
by  such  a  law,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  gradually 
diminifthes  from  birth  to  puberty,  and  is  from  that 
period  gradually  aecelerated  until  the  extremity  of 
life*    life  may,  indeed|  be  said  to  be  divided  into 


three .  distinct  periods  or  eras,  namely  s-VThe  period 
from  infancy  to  puberty,  or  the  commencement  of 
manhood  $  from  and  during  manhood  to  the  com« 
mencement  of  old  age ;  and  from  the  beginning  of 
that  era  to  the  termination  of  existence.  During 
infancy  life  is  exceedingly  precarious,  and  the  mor- 
tality of  that  season  far  exceeds  the  mortality  of  a 
middle  age.  Tliis  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  human  frame  at  this  very  tender 
age,  and  to  the  fatality  of  the  numerous  disorders 
which  infect  childhood  in  its  very  early  states.  The 
period  of  manhood  is  marked  by  a  certain  but  a  slow 
decay,  while  from  old  age  to  death,  the  velocity  of 
mortaJity  is  extremely  great.  In  these  papers  it  will 
be  our  object  to  confine  our  inquiries  to  the  obser- 
vations which  have  been  made  on  the  duration  of  life 
in  our  own  country,  and  among  our  own  people,  and 
to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  materials 
collected  in  the  construction  of  the  various  tables  of 
mortality  by  which  the  Life  Offices  r^ulate  their 
charges. 

The  observations,  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  the 
law  of  mortality  in  this  kingdom  depends,  have  been 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  parish 
registers  of  different  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
from  the  population  and  other  returns  made  to 
Parliament.  The  origin  of  the  parish  registers  and 
bills  of  mortality  as  they  are  still  callecC  has  been 
already  given  in  a  former  paper  in  the  Saturday  Maga- 
xine*.  Other  and  very  different  sources  have  been 
examined,  and  have  been  found  to  produce  data,  in 
some  cases,  superior  to  that  procured  from  the 
registers  of  even  the  oldest  parishes.  We  shall,  in 
the  course  of  this  paper,  allude  to  the  various  sources 
which  have  provided  data  for  these  inquiries,  but  wc 
cannot  promise  more  than  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
subject,  and  a  short  but  succinct  account  of  the  three 
or  four  principal  Tables  which  have  been  constructed 
upon  the  materials  furnished  by  the  British  empire. 

The  first  in  importance,  and  the  oldest,  of  these 
tables,  was  formed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price,  from 
the  parish  registers  of  the  town  of  Northampton,  a 
small  central  and  healthy  borough  town,  which  in 
itself  combines  many  of  the  advantages  of  both  town 
and  country.  We  shall  not  be  able  in  this  place  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  pursued  by 
Dr.  Price  in  forming  this  table,  the  tabular  num- 
bers of  which  are,  of  course,  wholly  artificial,  and 
have  been  produced  by  a  series  of  mathematical 
assumptions,  but  the  ground- work  of  it  is  substan- 
tially correct,  and  founded  upon  real  observations. 
It  is  not  to  speak  too  favourably  of  this  table,  to  say, 
that  frequent  use  and  subsequent  experience  have 
concurred  in  rendering  testimony  to  its  value  and 
accuracy,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  existence. 
In  its  tabular  form  it  consists  of  11,650  individuals, 
who  are  traced  from  birth  to  the  termination  of  ex- 
istence, which,  according  to  this  table,  is  at  the  age 
of  ninety-six  years.  The  numbers  dying  in  each 
year  are  noted,  and,  consequently,  the  number  survi- 
ving to  commence  the  ensuing  year.  In  its  form  it 
is  as  follows  : — 

No.  Bora  and  LiTing  at  the        No.  Dying  each 
Age  ComnwocenMnt  of  each  Tear.  Year. 

3000 


AtBirth 11650 


At  I  year 

„  2  years 

»f  3    »» 

»  ^    »f 
5 


It 


»» 


8650 
7283 
6781 
6446 
6240 


1367 
502 
335 
197 
181 


From  an  examination  of  the  above  specimen,  the 
nature  of  these  tables  will  be  made  apparent;  it 
commences  with  the  birth  of  1 1,650  chUdren,  out  of 
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^bich  number  3000  are'rapposed  to  die  the  first  year, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  snrvi^om  who  complete 
their  firsts  and  who  enter  upon  the  second  year  of 
their  age,  are  equal«to  8650)  out  of  this  number 
1367  die  during  the  second  year,  Jeaving  7283  to 
complete  the  age  of  two  years,  and  so  on.  The  num- 
bers in  the  first  column  all  along  represent  the  sur- 
vivors who  enter  upon  every  new  year;  and  the 
numbers  in  the  second  column,  those  who  annually 
die,  when  the  table  is  carried  on  to  the  extremity  c^ 
life.  The  total  number  of  deaths  (the  sum  of  the 
second  column,)  is  always  equal  to  the  number 
originally  born ;  and  the  sum  of  the  first  column,  or 
those  living  at  every  age,  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  population  of  the  table,  so  that  had  the  numbers 
in  the  table  been  real  instead  of  artificial  products, 
that  is,  had  they  been  equal  to  the  numbers  actuaUy 
living  and  dying  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  the 
population  in  the  table  would  have  repi^esented  the 
real  contemporaneous  population  within  the  walls  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year.  It  will,  however, 
be  seen  from  this,  that.8uch  an  hypothesis  is  fonnded 
on  a  supposition  that  the  population  of  the  town  has 
remained  quite  stationary  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
as  there  is  no  allowance  made  for  the  admission  of 
new  settlers  or  for  an  efflux  by  emigration.  But  the 
construction  and  uses  of  this  table  will  be  better 
explained  and  more  fully  understood,  when  we  come 
to  determine  from  it  the  probabilities  of  existence. 
Although  this  table  has  been,  until  very  recently,  the 
one  adopted  by  Government  as  the  basis  of  its 
annuity  system,  and  by  almost  all  the  principal 
Assurance  Societies,  yet  an  opinion  has  lately  g^t 
abroad,  that  it  gives  the  mortality  of  the  early  ages 
too  high,  and  is  consequently  too  unfavourable  to  the 
duration  of  human  life.  This  opinion,  whidi  is 
almost  universally  entertained,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fancied  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  national  health,  an  improvement 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  co-operation 
of  several  causes,  among  the  most  prominent  of 
which  we  may  venture  to  place  the  very  general 
introduction  of  vaccination,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
tirpation of  that  dreaded  malady,  the  small-pox. 
How  far  this  opinion  is  supported  by  experience,  it 
will  presently  be  our  business  to  examine. 

The  table  next  in  estimation  to  the  Northampton,  is 
one  formed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Milne,  upon  a  series 
of  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham,  on  the  morta- 
lity of  the  city  of  Carlisle.  It  is  in  its  nature,  proper- 
ties, and  general  arrangement,  similar  to  the  North- 
ampton, but  in  its  arithmetical  results  it  differs  widely 
from  its  rival  table.  It  gives  a  rate  or  velocity  of 
mortality  considerably  less  than  the  Northampton, 
and  consequently  supposes  life  of  greater  value.  It 
terminates  existence  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years.  The  propriety  of  adopting  so  ex- 
treme an  age  may  very  well  be  doubted;  for  although 
some  extraordinary  instances  have  occurred  of  inS- 
viduals  reaching  ages  even  beyond  this,  yet  they 
have  been  so  few  in  number,  and  are  of  such  rare 
occurrence,  and  so  unsupported  by  credible  testimony, 
that  it  is  scarcely  prudent  to  protract  a  table  which 
is  intended  for  general  use,  to  ages  beyond  one 
hundred  years. 

A  very  extensive  series  of  tables  have  been 
constructed  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  State  Actuary, 
from  his  own  observations  on  the  national  life  an- 
nuitants and  Grovemment  tontines ;  but  of  their  value, 
or  of  the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  done, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  speak,  as  we  have  been 
nowhere  furnished  with  a  clear  statement  of  the 
materials  he  has  collected,  nor  of  the  manner  in 


wbidi  dioss  materials  v/ere  used.  A  considerablo 
number  of  these  tables,  with  their  monied  values, 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Finlaison  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper  or  report  upon  the  subject  of  Life 
Annuities. 

A  much  more  valuable  and  important  aaottion 
has,  however,  been  made  to  the  statistical  litera- 
ture of  the  kingdom,  by  a  publioation  of  the  Equi- 
table Society  in  the  year  1834,  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gularly clear  and  accurate  record  of  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  its  members.  It  is  acoompanied 
by  a  curious  and  really  interesting  nosological  table, 
which  cannot  flail  to  throw  considerable  lig^t  upon 
the  doctrine  of-  vital  statistics,  and  which  exhibits 
the  proportion  in  which  the  different  disorders  pre- 
vail amongst  mankind  at  different  ages,  in  a  very 
exact  and  curious  manner, — added  to  which,  BIr. 
Morgan,  the  compiler  of  these  tables,  has,  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  labour  to  himself,  furnished 
us  with  the  rough  materials  from  which  his  various 
conclusions  have  been  drawn.  The  Equitable  Assu- 
rance -Society,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  was  first 
established  in  the  year  1762,  and  these  tables  are 
brought  down  as  fhr  as  the  year  1829 ;  in  fieict,  going 
over  an  actual  period  of  upwards  of  sixty  years. 
The  materials  given  in  this  publication,  consist  of 
the  real  numbers  living,  dying,  and  withdrawing 
from  the  society ;  but  they  have  been  very  ingeni- 
ously adapted  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  two  tables  which 
he  has  constructed,  to  an  artificial  radix,  in  order  to 
simplify  their  arithmetical  results.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  these  tables  in  their  older  ages 
approximate  very  nearly  to  the  Northampton,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  mortality  of  the  Equi- 
table ia  in  excess ;  doubtless,  when  the  experience  of 
a  few  more  years  shall  be  added  to  the  data  of  which 
we  are  already  in  possession,  a  greater  similarity  will 
be  found  to  exist  between  these  tables. 

It  must  be  remembered  that*  in  the  Equitable  So- 
ciety every  assurer  is  selected  from  a  mass  of  chosen 
lives  in  the  middling  and  upper  ranks.    Iliis  may,  in 
a  great  measure,  account  for  the  diminution  of  mor- 
tality during  the  early  ages,  and  is  in  reality  a  still 
further  proof  of  the  exceeding  accuracy  with  which 
the  Northampton  table  represents  the  mortdHty  of  a 
mixed  population.    In  addition  to  the  tables  already 
named,  there  are  several  others  of  great  value  formed 
from  observations  on  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst 
particular  classes,  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 
Of  late  years,  inquiries  into  these  subjects  have  been 
much  extended,  and  to  that  circumstance  we  owe 
our  knowledge  of  a  difference  which  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  relative  values  of  male  and  female  life. 
We  must,  however,  be  satisfied  with  very  briefly 
noticing  the  subject,  as  it' would  occupy  too  consider- 
able a  portion  of  our  space  and  time,  to  investigate 
it  as  fully  as  it  deserves.     The  rate  of  this  difference 
has,  of  course,  been  very  differently  estimated ;  but, 
in  round  numbers,  we  may  say  that  the  value  of 
female  life  exceeds  that  of  male  life,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  eleven  to  ten.     Some  of  the  Assurance  So- 
cieties, overrating  the  inTportance  of  this  difference, 
have  made  a  distinction  in  their  charges  for  the  as- 
surance of  the  life  of  a  male  and  female.    But  in 
most  offices,  the  number  of  assurances  which  are 
effected  upon  the  lives  of  women  are  so  few,  that  it 
is  scarcely  safe,  and  certainly  not  worth  while,  to 
make  the  distinction.    In  our  next  paper,  we  shall 
investigate  the  mode  of  determining  the  probabilities 
of  human  life  from  the^  tables  of  mortidity,  and  we 
shall  attempt  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  subject,  by 
a  few  easy  and  familiar  examples  from  the  doctrine 
of  chances. 
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0D£»  OK  A  LATE  8PRIXO, 

WKJTTXir  IK  THE  XAHLT  VAST  OV  TUK  TEAR  1937, 
By  Sib  Wtuiaji  AftUBViurBAif ,  Babt. 

BuLLEK  and  sad  the  early  months  passed  o*er. 

Few  were  the  flowerets,  leafless  were  the  trees, 
Till  the  soft  showers  their  genial  influence  pour, 

TQI  glowing  warmth  floats  on  the  southern  breeze. 
Timid  ih«  buds,  tiU  storms  and  oloods  retire, 
No  np  to  urge  thmn,  and  no  suns  to  fire. 

Brown  are  tlie  meads,  th*  inqploring  kina 

For  verdant  food,  impatient,  pine. 

If  freshness  spots  tlie  pastures  bare, 

Eager  they  scour  the  bliss  to  share. 

&ch  patch  of  green,  that  gleams  in  sight, 

la  aro^Md  with  eager,  quick  delist. 

ScaoijT  the  meal,  and  abort  ths  pLeaaur^ 

Yaludess  the  promised  treasure ; 
A  russet  mantle  wraps  the  country  round. 
Nipt  is  each  blade  of  grass,  and  hard  the  arid  ground. 

A  deadness  Vegetation  feels — 
Shrivelled  by  the  frosty  air 
The  vegetable  blood  congeals— 

The  wheat  alone  presents  a  prospect  fair. 
The  driving  blasts  sweep  o*er  the  plains, 
And  seeming  4esolation  reigns. 
Aghast  the  shepherd  the  drear  scene  surveys, 
As,  with  Ills  starving  flock,  across  the  heath  he  strays. 

The  heavy  hours  in  gloomy  circles  rolled, 
Keen  ^ere  the  piercing  winds,  the  nights  were  latter  cold. 

Slow  the  advances  of  much  wished-for  Spring, 
Tardy  her  step,  and  closed  her  wing, 
Till  May  bursts  forth—- whose  cheering  Toioe 
Bids  woodlands,  hill,  and  dale  rejoice; 
May  pdhits  with  emenUd-tints  the  aeoy 
And  robee  in  green  each  shrub  and  tree ; 
Makes  slumbering  flowerets  ope  their  eyes^ 
And  incense^ours  fill  the  skies ; 
Bids  lambkins  sport,  bids  warblers  sing^ 
Infusing  life  through  everything. 

Swift  the  ethereal  essence  darts, 
Wondrous  its  latent  sway ; 
'    Fresh  vigour  quickly  it  imparts 
To  every  pUnt  thai  shines  beneath  tha  solar  ray. 

Melodious  conoerts  fill  the  air. 

For  all,  who  wave  the  wing, 
In  sweeti  and  varied  notes  declare^ 

The  rapid  march  of  Spring, 

Perhaps,  0  Spring,  thy  long  delay, 

^lay  make  thy  choice  gifts  doubly  dear ; 

Birds,  groves  and  flocks  confess  thy  sway, 
Thou  renovator  of  the  year  I 

Blessings,  which  daily  we  receive. 

Too  oft  are  viewed  with  thanklesB  eyes ; 
But  if  withdrawn,  or  veiled,  we  grieve. 
And  leans,  at  laaty  •when  lost»  their  value  high  to  prise. 

Fnll  oft,  trbm  what  mankind  deplor^ 

Advantages  arise ; 
Good  often  will  from  evil  flow, 
Mercy  oft  comes  in  garb  of  woe 

The  Christian  to  irestore. 
Almighty  power,  bv  unknown  skill, 
C$n  tdl  things  mould  to  meet  his  wilL 
Tims  taught,  let  men  with  seraphs  soar^ 
Thus  taught,  let  men  with  saints  adore 

The  wisdom  o{  the  skies. 

Checked  hopes  will  our  dependence  show. 
And  mark  how  much  to  Heaven  wq  owe. 
Disappointments  oft  will  bring 
Balm  which  wiU  extract  the  sting. 
If  late— the  beauteous  blossoms  blow, 
The  germs  less  dread  of  bUght  will  know ; 
H  late  ^JMi  choice  flowers  fif t  their  head, 
.  More  rich,  condensed,  theurbbom  will  spread  $ 
.  If  so  late— the  Spring  appears, 
Will  it  not  silence  many  fiears  ? 
So  late— pass  one  revolving  moon. 
And  May  will  yield  to  glowing  June ; 
So  late    no  frrata  will  now  assail; 
Nor  withering,  biting^  eastern  gale ; 
Spring's  slow  approach  will  guard  our  floweiSi 

Am  lead  nith  fruit  th«  Autmnal  hewam* 


If  late^— Spring  meets  our  raptured  eye. 
Our  floreal  stores  more  safe  will  lie. 
Expanded  by  the  breath  of  May, 
Myriads  of  odorous  plants  will  rainbow-hues  display. 

Come,  O  Spring,  with  bright  beams  crowned. 
Shed  thy  nurturing  warmth  around ; 
Rush  upon  our  ra^nshed  sight, 
Fill  our  senses  with  delight : 
Whether  we  ehide  thy  long  delay. 
Or,  humble,  for  thy  presence  pray ; 
Whether  thy  loss  we^  trembling,  dread, 
Or  fear  thy  balmy  breath  is  fled ; 
.We  greet  thy  rays,  however  late. 
And  for  thy  wonted  blessings  wait. 
Soon  as  thy  rosy  smiles  Bp])ear, 
They  dash  aside  the  starting  tear ; 
Thy  influence  bland  all  Nature  feels, 
We  joy  to  hear  thy  chariot-wheels. 
We  love  the  fluttering  of  thy  wing. 
And  hiul  with  shouts  of  joy,  the  glad  approach  of  Spring. 

For  past  unfruitful  days  atone, 
O  Springs  by  radiance  all  thy  own ; 
Where'er  thou  tumest  thy  cheering  face 
With  garlands  gay  our  gfu-dens  grace. 
Let  living  tints  thy  presence  show, 
0*er  all  lands  let  Uiy  breathings  flow ; 
The  new-sprung  leaves  let  gentlest  zephyrs  iiave, 
Let  mantling  verdure  fertile  valleys  lave ; 
In  double  tides  thy  valued  gifts  bestow. 
And  make,  with  blossomed  boughs,  th*  embroidered  landscape 
glow. 

ERUPTION  OP 
THE  SOUFFRIERE,  OR  BURNING  MOUNTAIN. 

IN   THE    ISLAND   OF  SAINT   VINCBNT. 

On  Monday,  the  27th  of  April,  1812,  while  the  noon- 
tide beUs  were  ringing  upon  the  several  plantations 
in  St.  Vincent's,  a  sudden  and  tremendous  explosion 
of  the  volcano  took  place,  accompanied  by  a  tre- 
mulooB  motion  of  the  earth.  A  vast  column  of 
smoke  was  seen  to  ascend  from  the  crater,  from 
whiofa  abo^were  discharged  immense  quantities  of  a 
iae,  gritty,  calcined  earth,  and  other  substances.  On 
Tuesday,  the  28th,  the  column  of  smoke  and  ashes 
appeared  to  ascend  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height; 
on  the  following  day  it  seemed  to  dilate  towards  the 
highest  portion  that  could  be  observed,  and  the 
mountain  and  its  neighbourhood  were  enveloped  in  a 
thick  mist,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  unable 
to  penetrate,  a  shade,  as  of  midnight,  was  cast  over 
the  whole  island.  Fire  was,  for  the  first  time,  ob- 
served this  night,  about  the  edge  of  the  crater.  The 
*emptiou  continued  increasing,  and  on  Thursday  the 
masses  of  vapour  assumed  a  ferruginous  or  blood^' 
stained  tint,  and  ascended  wi^  much  greater  rapidity. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  noise  became  in- 
cessanty  with  a  vibration  that  affected  the  feelings  as 
much  as  the  hearing!  but  as  yet  there  was  no  con^ 
vulsive  shock  of  the  earth.  Birds  now  fell  to  the 
ground,  covered  with  ashes  >  and  the  cattle  (from 
the  pasture  and  all  vegetation  being  covered  with  the 
same  ashes)  were  perishing  for  want  of  food.  At 
four,  P.|f*i  the  noise  became  louder  and  more 
alarming,  and  as  day  closed,  large  sheets  of  flame 
were  observed  to  burst  through  the  smoke.  Electric 
flashes  quickly  succeeded,  attended  with  deafening 
peals  of  thunder.  Huge  spouts  of  fiery  fluid  were 
vomited  forth,  while  the  zigzag  lightning  seemed  to 
play  with  the  still  increasing  column  of  smoke. 
Burning  masses  were  thrown  up,  and  exploded  like 
rockets,  while  others  were  shot  off  obliquely  like 
shells.  Shortly  after  seven,  the  mighty  caldron 
seemed  in  ebullition,  and  a  stream  of  lava  burst  forth 
on  the  north-west  side,  which,  in  about  three  or  four 
hours,  reached  the  sea  in  its  liquid  burning  state. 
At  half-past  one^  a,u.,  another  stream  was  pgored 
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out  to  the  eastward.  The  thundering  awful  noise  of 
the  mountain,  mingled  with  the  monatrons  roar  of  the 
lava  flowing  over  the  snr&ce,  became  u  terrible, 
that  dismay  now  yielded  to  despur. 

The  first  shock  of  an  earthquake  waa  felt  abont 
this  time,  and  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  cinderi^ 
which  continued  falling  with  a  hiating  noiae  for  op- 
.  wards  of  two  houn.  About  three,  a.m.,  atones  of  • 
email  size  began  to  fall.  The  coruscatioas,  roaring 
and  crackling  of  the  mountain,  at  this  time  exceeded 
all  that  had  previously  taken  place.  The  eyes  were 
struck  with  blindness,  and  the  ears  were  stunned  to 
deafness  with  the  confusion  of  sounds.  The  rain  of 
stones  continued  for  about  an  hour,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  cinders  and  nshes.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  the  island  was  in  a  state  of  continued 
undulation,  not  agitated  by  any  shockB,  but  rather 
Uke  a  solid  substance  swimming  io  water  kept  in 

The  morning  of  Friday  dawned  like  the  day  of 
doom.  A  gloomy  shadow  enveloped  the  mountain, 
and  a  dismal  haze,  with  black  sulphureous  clouds, 
hung  over  the  sea.  In  the  afternoon,  the  voic>:  of 
the  mountain  became  silent,  but  flame*  continued  to 
issue  from  the  summit  for  several  days.  The  depth 
of  volcanic  matter  iu  some  places  was  fourteen  inches 
bnt  near  the  town  not  above  half  an  inch. . 
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THE  POMEGRANATE.  (.Puniea  groMtum.) 
Tbi  Pomegranate  in  its  wild  state  is  a  shrub,  about 
eight  or  tea  feet  in  height,  extremely  buahy,  and 
covered  with  spines  j  but  in  a  cultivated  state  it  has 
Bttiioed  nearly  twice  this  aize,  particularly  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  The  flowers,  which  are  tolerably 
large,  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colonr)  and  nearly  with- 
out a  footstalk;  the  fruit  which  suceeeds  the  blossom 
is,  in  the  wild  plant,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  but 
in  the  cultivated  varieties  it  exceeds  that  of  a  large 
apple.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  covered  with  a  hard 
rind,  and  contains  numerous  seeds,  each  surrounded 
with  a  pulp  of  a  pleiisnut  acid  flavour,  and  contained 
iu  n  small   cell.     The    Pomegranate  Is  believed  to 


have  been  brought  originally  from  Northern  Africa, 
and  firom  the  country  near  Carthage ;  from  this  is 
supposed  to  hava  ariaen  iti  Latin  name  of  Ftmi'ca, 
meaaing  Carthaginian.  At  present  it  is  found  in  a 
wild  as  well  as  in  a  cultivated  state  in  the  greatest 
part  (rf  the  South  of  Europe,  and  also  in  the  Levant. 

Hie  beautifial  colour  of  the  blossom  of  the  Pome- 
granate, and  the  refreshing  nature  of  the  pulp  con- 
tained in  the  fruit,  were  the  cause  of  much  attention 
being  paid  to  its  cultivation,  even  by  the  ancients } 
Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  mentions  six  varieties, 
the  fruit  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  which,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  pulp,  beiug  quite  without  seeds. 
The  modems  reckon  three  varieties  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  fruit,  namely,  that  with  an  acid  fruit,  the 
second,  in  which  the  pulp  is  of  a  sweetish  acid,  and 
another  in  which  it  is  perfectly  sweet. 

But  there  are  many  varieties  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  various  colours, 
aome  striped,  some  famous  for  their  size,  and  otliers 
for  being  double.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
the  Pomegranate  is  only  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowers,  the  fniit  being  amall  and  nnpalatable,  and 
even  when  cultivated  it  muat  be  kept  in  the  green- 
house for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

This  shrub  is  supposed,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  reach  a  great  age ;  some  specimens  are,  or 
were,  in  the  orangery  at  Versailles,  which  wer« 
reported  to  be  from  two  to  three  hundred  years  uf 
age. 

The  pulp  of  the  Pomegranate  is  much  used  in 
medicine  in  those  countries  where  it  abounds,  as  a 
liquid  and  as  a  aymp  in  cases  of  fever,  and  the  shell 
of  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  employed,  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  in  the  preparation  of  yellow  morocco. 

The  Pomegranate  ia  found  in  America  as  well  as 
Europe,  and  it  is  said,  that  in  Pern,  they  io'mctimea 
occur  of  an  enormous  size ;  when  one  of  extraor- 
dinary dimensions  is  found,  the  Spaniards  carry  it 
in  procession  at  some  of  their  religious  festivals. 
It  was  held  in  moch  estimation  by  the  ancients, 
and  in  a  temple  in  the  island  of  Euboca,  there  was 
formerly  a  celebrated  statue  of  Juno,  made  of  gold 
and  ivory,  wliich  held  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand, 
and  a  sceptre  in  the  other;  it  was  also  a  symbol  of 
Proserpine. 
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CHINA.  No.  VII. 
The  Peasahtky  of  Chini. 
Amomq  tlie  Chinese,  the  pursuit  of  agricnltnre  is 
esteemed  a  vtry  bonoarable  occupation  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
•econd  only  to  the  parsait  of  learning,  the  cnltivatgrg 
of  the  soil  ranking  next  to  the  cultiratora  of  the 
mind,  in  the  scale  of  national  importance.  The  bulk 
of  the  .popnlation  of  the  country  is  engaged  in  this 
honoorable  pnnuit.  China  is  essentially  an  agricnl- 
taral  country ;  and  the  extent  of  its  resonrces  in  this 
respect,  must,  have  contributed  to  foster  that  con- 
tempt for  foreign  commerce  which  its  rulers  alwaya 
profess  to  entertain,  and  which  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  tfae  natural  cooaeqaence  of  the  low  estimation  in 
which  the  native  exchangers  of  commodities,  com- 
monly called  merchahts,'  are  univenially  held  there, 
Tfaos  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  peasantry  consti- 
tute the  people :  it  is  the  peasantry  whom  the  su- 
preme authority  studiously  seeks  to  conciliate,  and  by 
whom  it  is  overawed. 

It  mTiat  be  admitted  that  the  Chinese  are  diligent 
■nd  laborious  agriculturists ;  whether  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  being  skilful  ones  is  a  very 
different  question.  It  js  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barrow 
that  the  high  opinion  long  entertained  in  Europe, 
of  their  skill  in  this  respect,  is  a  very  erroneoua 
CDC.  He  says  that  they  certainly  are  industrious  in 
an  eminent  d^rec,  but  that  their  labour  does  not 


always  appear  to  be  beatowed  with  Jn^jment.  Ths 
inatraments,  indeed,  of  which  they  make  use,  are 
incapable  of  performing  the  operations  of  hnabandry 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  the  deepest  and  be^ 
soils,  their  plongh  seldom  cuts  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches,  so  that  they  sow  from  year  to  year  on  the 
same  soil,  without  being  able  to  turn  up  new  earth, 
and  to  bury  the  worn-out  monld  to  refresh  itself. 


njitles,  aud'asiei,  and  old  women,  would  be  equal  to  tba 
taik  of. drawing  them. 

Upon  the  vhole,  (adds  Hr.  Barrow,)  if  I  miKht  venturs 
to  offe/  an' opinion  with  reipect  to  the  merits  of  US  Chineta 
Bs  asriculturicts,  I  should  not  heHitata  to  say,  that  let  as 
much  ground  be  ^iven  to  one  of  their  peasants  ■*  he  and 
hii  fsmtly  cm  work  with  the  spade,  and  ho  will  turn  that 
piece  of  Kiound  to  more  advantage,  and  produce  from  it 
more  sustenance  for  the  use  of  mtn,  than  any  European 
whataoever  would  be  able  lo  do;  but  let  fifty  or  one  hundred 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  China,  be  given  to  a  farmer  at  a 
mean.rent,  so  far  from  making  out  of  ii  the  value  of  three 
rents,  on  which  our  (krmers  usually  calculate,  he  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  support  his  family  afler  paying  the 
expense  of  labour,  that  would  be  required  lo  work  th« 
farm." 

The  mode  in  which  agricnltnre  is  conducted  by  the 
Chinese,  differs  very  much  frcMn  that  which  we  prac- 
tise; and  to  a  certain  extent  they  may  be  said  to 
have  not  yet  got  beyond  that  primitive  state  of 
things  in  which  every  man  tilll  the  ground  for  what 
31» 
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produce  he  v  A^jts. "  The  whole  empire  is  divided  into 
plots  ai  en^  or  two  kcreiff  separated  by  ditches,  which 
'  serve  as  drains,  or  by  narrow  ridges,  which  are  used 
as  footpaths. '  These  are,  in  most  cases,  cultivated  by 
the  owners  themselves,  who  raise  simply  what  they 
have  need  of  for  their  own  use,  without  dreaming  of 
raising  anything  for  the  use  of  other  persons,  and 
their  own  profit.  Even  when  these  little  plots  are 
let  on  lease,  the  lessees  act  on  the  same  principle  5  all 
are  labourers  and  none  farmers,  each  man  performing 
the  necessary  operations  on  his  own  soil,  with  his 
own  hands,  and  those  of  his  family,  to  raise  articles 
for  his  own  and  their  use.  Of  course,  this  system  is 
not  universal:  the  inhabitants  of  towns  must  be 
provided  with  food  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  country } 
but  the  former  are  so  small  a  body  compared  with 
the  latter,  that  the  extent  to  which  the  exception 
should  be  allowed  is  not  very  large.  Mr.  Barrow 
traces  a  resemblance  between  the  state  of  things 
which,  in  this  respect,  prevails  in  China,  to  that 
which,  in  the  olden  time,  prevailed  among  ourselves. 

As  in  ancient  times  (he  says),  in  our  own  oountry,  when 
every  cottager  brewed  his  own  beer ;  kept  his  own  cow  for 
milk  and  butter ;  bred  his  own  sheep,  the  wool  of  which, 
being  spun  into  yam  by  his  own  family,  was  manufactured 
into  cloth  by  the  parish-weaver :  and  when  every  peasant 
raised  the  materials  for  his  own  web  of  hempen  cloth ;  so  it 
still  appears  to  be  the  case  in  China.  Here,  there  are  no 
great  farmers,  or  monopolists  of  grain ;  nor  can  anv  indi- 
vidual, nor  body  of  men,  by  any  possibility,  either  glut  the 
market,  or  withhold  the  produce  of  the  ground,  as  may 
best  suit  their  purpose*  Each  peasant  is  supposed  by  his 
industry  to  have  the  means  of  subsistence  within  himself  $ 
though  it  often  happens  that  these  means,  from  adverse 
circumstances,  fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect. 

It  Is  to  the  prevalence  of  tbia  system  thai  we 
must  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  frequent 
^  famines,  which  are  a  source  of  so  much  affliction  to 
China.  If  by  any  accident  a  failure  of  the  crops 
should  be  general  in  a  province,  it  has  no  relief  to 
expect  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  any 
supplies  from  foreign  countries.  -  "  In  China,  there 
are  no  great  farmers  who  store  their  grain  to  throw 
into  the  market  in  seasons  of  scarcity.'*  In  such 
seasons,  the  only  resource  is  that  of  the  government 
opening  its  magazines,  and  restoring  to  the  people 
that  portion  of  their  crop  which  it  had  demanded 
from  them  as  the  price  of  its  protection.  And  this 
being  originally  only  a  tenth  part,  out  of  which  the 
monthly  subsistence  of  every  officer  and  soldier  had 
already  been  deducted,  the  remainder  is  seldom 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Insurrection 
and  rebellion  ensue,  and  those  who  may  escape  the 
devouring  scourge  of  famine,  in  all  probability,  fall 
by  the  sword.  In  such  seasons,  a  whole  province  is 
sometimes  depopulated;  "wretched  parents  are  re- 
duced by  imperious  want  to  sell  or  destroy  their 
offspring,  and  children  to  put  an  end  by  violence  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  aged  and  infirm  parents.*' 

Nine*tenths  of  the  peasantry  of  China  may  be 
considered  as  cottagers  ^  and  having  few  cattle,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  whole  conntry  should 
be  in  the  best  possible  state  of  cultivation.  As  horti- 
culturists, they  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  considerable 
share  of  merit  ^  but  on  the  great  scale  of  agriculture, 
they  are  certainly  not  to  be  mentioned  with  many 
European  nations.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
modes  of  improvement  practised  in  the  various 
breeds  of  cattle ;  no  instrument  for  breaking  up,  and 
preparing  waste  lands;  no  system  for  draining  and 
reclaiming  swamps  and  morasses ;  though  that  part 
of  the  country  over  which  the  grand  communication 
is  effected  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire 
nbounds  with  land  of  this  nature,  where  population 


is  excessive,  pind  where  th^  multitude  of  shipping 
that  pasa  and  r^usi,  create  i(  nev^-^failin^  demand 
for  grain,  and  other  vegetable  products.  For  want  of 
this  knowledge,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
richest  land,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  empire,  is  suffered 
to  remain  a  barren  and  unproductive  waste.  Judging 
from  what  he  saw  oh  the  route  of  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy,  and  from  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  concerning  •the  other  parts  of  China,  Mr.  Bar- 
row is  inclined  to  think  that  nearly  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  country  consists  of  lakes,  and  low,  sour, 
swampy  grounds,  which  are  totally  uncultivated  ^ 
and  this  fact,  as  he  justly  observes,  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain in  a  more  satisfactory  way  the  frequent  famines 
that  occur,  than  does  the  supposition  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  they  are  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
nations  bordering  upon  China  to  the  west,  being  sa- 
vage, and  growing  no  com.  The  waste  lands  belong 
to  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  whole  territorial  right  is 
vested  j  but  any  person,  on  giving  notice  to  the  proper 
magistrate,  may  obtain  a  property  therein,  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  pay  such  portion  of  the  estimated 
produce  as  is  required  to  be  collected  into  the  public 
magazines. 

It  was  matter  of  general  observation  during  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy,  that  the  peasantry  in  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  capital  stands,  were  more  miserable, 
their  houses  more  mean  and  wretched,   and  their 
lands  in  a  worse  state  of  cultivation,  than  in  any  part 
Of  the  country  through  which  the  route  lay,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  drearjr  and  desolate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Po-yang  lake;  and  this  remark  agrees 
with  the  accounts  given  by  the  Dutch  embassy   ot 
that  part  of  Pe-che-U,  through  which  they  passed. 
Four  mud  walls,  covered  over  with  a  thatch  of  reeds, 
or  the  straw  of  millet^  or  the  stems  of  holcus,  com- 
pose the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  which  are  most 
commonly  surrounded  with   clay  walls,  ^  or  with  a 
fence  made  of  the  strong  stems  of  the  Holcus  sorghum. 
A  partition  of  matting  divides  the  hovel  into  two 
apartments,  each  of  which  has  a  small  opening  in  the 
wall  to  admit  air  and  light;  but  one  door  generally 
serves  as  an  entrance,  which  is  often  clothed  with 
only  a  strong  mat.     A  blue  cotton  jacket,  and  a  pair 
of  trowsers,   a  straw  hat,   and  shoes  of  the   same* 
material,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.     Their  bedding  is  composed  of  a  matting  or 
reeds  or  bamboo,  a  cylindrical  pillow  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  a  kind  of  rug,  or  felt  blanket,  made  of 
the  hairy  wool  of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  not   spun 
and  woven,  but  beat  together,  as  in  the  process  for 
making  hats,  and  sometimes  a  mattress  stuffed  with 
wool,  hair,  or  straw.     The  chief  articles  of  furniture 
are  a  few  basins  of  earthenware  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
a  large  iron  pot,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  portable  stove. 
Chairs  and  tables  are  not  required,  for  both  men  and 
women  «it  on  their  heels ;  and  in  this  posture  they 
surround  the  great  iron  pot,  each  with  a  basin  in  his 
hands,  when  they  take  their  meals. 

The  meagre  appearance  of  these  poor  people  vras 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  boiled  rice,  millet,  or  other 
grain,  with  the  addition  of  onions  or  garlic,  mixed 
sometimes  with  a  few  other  vegetables,  that  by  way 
of  relish  are  fried  in  rancid  oil.  The  oil  which  they 
use  is  extracted  from  a  variety  of  plants,  and  among 
others,  from  that  which  yields  the  kind  used  medici- 
nally by  us  under  the  denomination  of  Castor  oil. 

As  well  as  I  could  understand,  (says  Mr.  Barrow.)  the 
seeds  were  first  bruised,  and  then  boiled  in  water,  aad  the 
oil  that  tioated  on  the  surface  was  skimmed  off.  Qiir 
Florence  oil  they  affected  not  to  admire,  having,  as  they 
said,  no  taste.    The  Chinese    like  the  inhabitants  oC  the 
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Bouth  of  Earope,  seem  to  atttoh  r  higher  value  to  oils,  in 
proportion  as  age  has  given  to  them  a  higher  degree  of 
rancidity. 

Fish  in  the  province  of  Pe-che-li  is  a  great  rarity, 
but  few  being  caught  in  the  rivers  which  water  it. 
Salt  and  dried  fish  are,  however,  brought  from  the 
southward,  as  articles  of  commerce;  but  the  poor 
peasantry  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them  for  general 
use,  and  only  are  able  to  obtain  them  sometimes  by 
bartering  millet  or  vegetables  in  exchange.  Almost 
the  only  kind  of  meat  within  their  reach  is  pork,  of 
which  they  contrive  to  procure  a  morsel  to  relish 
their  rice.  They  have  little  milk,  no  butter,  no  cheese, 
no  bread, — articles  of  nourishment  to  which,  with 
potatoes,  the  peasantry  of  Europe  owe  their  chief 
support.  Boiled  rice  is  the  substitute  for  bread  in 
China,  where  it  is  considered  as  an  article  of  the  first 
necessary,  in  fact,  the  staff  of  life.  Hence  the  mono- 
syllable /an,  which  signifies  boiled  rice,  enters  into 
every  compound  that  implies  eating:  thus  tche-fan^ 
the  name  of  a  meal  in  general,  is  to  eat  rice ;  break- 
fast is  called  the  tsao-fan,  or  morning  rice,  and  supper 
the  ouan-fan,  or  evening  rice.  Their  principal,  as 
well  as  their  best  beverage,  is  bad  tea,  boiled  over 
and  over  again  as  long  as  any  bitter  remains  in  the 
leaves,  and  drunk  without  the  addition  of  milk  or 
sugar,  or  any  other  ingredient,  except,  in  cold  weather, 
a  little  ginger. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  true  reason  of  such 
real  poverty  among  the  peasantry  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  our  acquaintance  with  them  being  so  slight. 
Mr.  Barrow  suggests  that  it  may  be  owing,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  proximity  of  the  court,  which  in  all 
countries,  has  the  effect  of  drawing  together  a  crowd 
of  people,  to  consume  the  products  of  the  soil  without 
contributing  any  portion  of  labour  towards  their  pro- 
daction.  The  encouragement  thus  given  to  idleness 
and  dissipation  is  but  too  apt  to  entice  the  young 
peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  from  their  homes, 
and  thus  to  rob  the  country  of  its  best  hands.  Be- 
sides, the  soil  near  the  capital  is  barren  and  sandy, 
producing  few  supplies  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
several  tenants;  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life  not 
raised  by  them  must  be  purchased  extravagantly 
dear.  The  climate  of  the  northern  provinces  is  also 
unfavourable  to  the  poor  peasantry,  exposing  them 
to  great  hardships,  which  their  trifling  resources  afford 
them  but  scanty  means  of  alleviating.  The  summers 
are  so  warm  that  they  go  nearly  naked  in  that  season 
of  the  year;  and  the  winters  are  so  severe,  that  what 
with  their  poor  and  scanty  fare,  their  want  of  fuel, 
clothing,  and  even  shelter,  thousands  are  said  to 
perish  from  cold  and  hunger.  It  is  said  that  "  in 
such  a  condition,  the  ties  of  nature  sometimes  yield 
to  self-preservation,  and  children  are  sold,  to  save 
both  the  parent  and  the  offspring  from  perishing  by 
want,  and  infants  become  a  prey  to  hopeless  injury." 

Our  engraving  in  page  233,  represents  a  Chinese 
peasant,  with  his  wife  and  family.  The  mother  is  in 
the  dress  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  the  peak  on  her 
forehead  is  of  velvet,  and  it  is  adorned  with  a  bead 
of  agate  or  glass.  The  hair  is  combed  back,  and 
rendered  so  smooth  with  the  aid  of  oil,  that  it  re- 
sembles more  a  covering  of  japanned  ware  than  hair: 
on  the  back  of  her  head  is  a  loop  of  leather,  the 
whole  being  k6pt  together  by  bodkins  of  ivory,  or 
tortoise-shell.  The  general  material  of  the  dresses  of 
people  in  this  class  of  life  is  nankeen,  dyed  of  various 
colours^  black  and  blue  being  those  most  commonly 
in  vae.  The  mother,  it  will  be  seen,  carries  one  of 
the  children  suspended  in  a  bag  at  her  back,  or  rather 
from  faier  shoulder,  according  to  a  fashion  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  nations  in  the  West.    Sometimes 


two  children  are  seen  fastened  at  the  shoulders  in  the 
same  manner.  The  father  has  suspended  from  his 
girdle,  a  tobacco-purse,  a  knife- case,  and  the  flint 
and  steel  which  he  uses  to  light  his  pipe.  The  habit 
of  smoking  is  universally  prevalent  in  China,  among 
persons  of  every  rank  and  age,  and  of  either  sex :  in 
the  present  instance,  the  mother  is  enjoying  this  re- 
creation, and  it  is  said  to  be  not  nnusuid  to  see  girls 
of  only  twelve  years  of  age  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  elder  girl  in  our  view  has  her  hair  twisted  into  a 
hard  knob  at  the  crown,  and  ornamented  with  arti 
ficial  flowers :  she  is  prepared  for  dinner,  having  her 
bowl  of  rice  by  her,  and  her  chopstick  in  her  band. 
The  feet,  both  of  this  young  lady  and  of  her  younger 
sister,  are  cropped,  or  "truncated,"  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  that  ridiculous  custom  of  which  the 
Chinese  ladies  are  so  enthusiastically  enamoured*  It 
is  said,  that  even  the  peasantry  In  the  northern  pro- 
vinces pique  themselves  on  the  sraallness  of  their  feet, 
and  take  great  care  to  adorn  them  with  embroicl^red 
silk  shoes  and  bands,  while  the  rest  of  their  habili- 
ments display  the  most  abject  poverty. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Abel,  the  peasantry  of  China  are  a 
comparatively  artless  race,  very  different  from  their 
brethren  of  the  towns.  The  little  which  this  gentle- 
man saw  of  them  in  his  botanical  excursions,  (and 
no  European  has  seen  much  of  them,)  is  exceedingly 
favourable  to  their  character,  and  would  lead  us  to 
form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

They  afforded  (he  tells  us)  a  pleasing  contrast  in  their 
simple  manners,  and  civil  treatment  of  strangers,  to  the 
cunning  designs  of  the  salesmen  of  Jung-Chow,  and  the 
brutal  importunity  of  tlie  courtiers  of  Yuen-ming-yuen. 
When  they  have  accompanied  me  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  far  in  advance  of  my  boat,  and  have  beheld  me  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  heat,  they  bave  always  appeared 
anxious  to  relieve  my  distress.  One  has  hastened  to  the 
nearest  house  for  a  seat,  another  has  brought  me  water, 
and  a  third  has  held  an  umbrella  over  my  head,  to  defend 
me  from  the  sun,  whilst  their  companions  have  at  soma 
distance  formed  a  circle  round  me.  We  were  to  these 
people  as  the  inhabitants  of  another  world.  Our  features, 
dress,  and  habits,  were  so  opposed  to  theirs,  as  to  induce 
them  to  infer  that  our  country,  in  all  its  natural  characters, 
must  equally  differ  firom  our  own.  **  Have  you  a  moon« 
and  sun,  and  rivers,  in  your  country?**  are  their  oeeasional 
questions.  Comprehending  no  other  rational  objeota  ibr 
the  colleoting  of  plants  than  their  useful  qualities,  and 
seeing  me  gather  all  indiscriminately,  they  at  once  sup- 
posed that  I  sought  them  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  my  eagerness  to  obtain  them. 
They  pitied  my  ignorance,  and  endeavoured  to  teach  me 
their  relative  worth,  and  were  anxious  for  me  to  learn 
the  important  truth,  that  from  one  seed  many  might  be 
obtained.  A  young  man  having  shaken  some  ripe  seeds 
from  the  capsules  of  the  Sesamum  and  the  Sida,  aescribed 
to  me,  with  much  minuteness,  that  if  I  took  them  to  my 
own  country,  and  put  them  into  the  ground,  they  would 
produce  many  plants,  and  I  might  thus  in  time  obtain  the 
blessing  of  good  rope  and  oil. 


SONNET   COMPOSED   BY  MRS.    BEMAN8   ON    VXSVULU, 
A  SHORT  TIME  BEFORE  HER  DEATH. 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending^ 

Through  England*8  primrose  meadow-patbs  their  way 

Towards  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms  asoendingp 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  day. 
The  halls  from  old  heroio  ages  gray 

Pour  their  fair  children  forth ;  and  hamlets  low, 

With  whose  rich  orohard-blooms  the  soft  winds  play, 

Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 

Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.    I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways,— to  the  feverish  bed 

Of  sickness  bound ; — yet,  oh  my  God !    I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  stilled 

To  one  deep  caha  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  XVII. 


Thx  Orikntai.  Pi~iNX,  {Platan 
Thk  OriciitAl  Plane  is  indigenooa  i 


t  orienlalit.) 
a  moflt  of  the 
countriea  of  the  Levant;  from  thence  it  waa  traoa- 
ported  in  the  first  imttuace.  to  Sidlf,  aad  afterwards 
to  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
was  subsequently  introduced  into  Great  Britaia, 
where  it  thrives  well,  and  attains  a  considerable  size, 
even  as  for  north  as  Scotland,  but  nothing  eqaal  to 
that  which  it  reachea  in  its  native  country:  a  cele- 
brated  traveller.  Lady  Craven,  (arterwarde  Margravine 
of  Anapach,)  says  that  some  of  these  trees  whidi  she 
saw  in  the  Tarkiah  dominiona,  were  of  so  gigantic  a 
size,  that  the  largest  apecimens  we  have  in  England,  if 
pbced  near  them,  would  appear  "  like  broom-sticks." 

This  Plane  waa  a  great  favoorite  among  the  ancients ; 
tbey  prized  it  particularly  for  the  cloae  shadow  which 
its  spreading  foliage  afforded,  and  celebrated  many 
of  their  feativitiea  beneath  its  branches.  Being 
looked  on  in  so  favourable  a  light,  we  need  not  be 
astonished  that  many  virtues  were  attributed  to  it, 
particularly  in  medicine;  the  seed-pods,  the  leaves, 
and  the  bark,  were  looked  on  as  remedies  against  the 
bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  they 
were  used  to  stop  bleeding,  to  cure  bums,  and  for 
many  other  purpoaea.  The  Persians  of  the  present 
day,  also,  attribute  many  good  properties  to  the 
Oriental  Plane  i  they  believe  it  prevents  the  plagae 
and  all  epidemic  diseases,  and  they  assert  that  Ispa- 
han baa  been  free  from  all  maladiea  of  this  kind  ever 
since  the  Plane-tree  has  been  planted  in  the  gardens 
and  streets  of  that  capitaL 

The  Oriental  Plane  may  be  propagated  by  means 
uf  seeds,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Spring;  but  as  it  can  also 
be  raised  with  facility  from  cuttings,  this  latter  plan 
is  generally  resorted  to,  the  more  particularly  as  the 
seeds  are  very  tender,  and  aenaible  to  cold.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Sir  Nicholas 


Bacon,  fether  of  the  famous  Sir  IVanois  Baobn,  Lbrd 
Vemlam ;  it  waa  firat  planted  by  him  m  his  gardens 
at  Verulam.  This  tree  appears  to  grow  best  in  4e«p; 
rich,  and  moist  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  waterg] 
on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  canals ;  in  these  situations' 
its  growth  is  rapid  and  luxuriant.  Its  branches  Ore 
very  tractable,  and  when  planted  in  avenues,  they, 
may  be  spread  in  a  fan-like  shape,  like  an  espalier 
tree. 

The  wood  of  the  Oriental  Plane  is  much  like  that 
of  the  beech,  but  it  is  leas  hard,  and  has  a  finer  and 
closer  grain,  and  is  mom  capable  of  receiving  a  good 
polish ;  it  ia,  however,  very  apt  to  warp  and  split,  it 
not  durable,  and  is  frequently  attacked  by  the.  worn. 
Sinking  the  wood  in  water  for  several  yearv,  ia  said  to 
improve  its  quality.  According  to  Bdon,  the  Greeks 
of  Mount  Athoa  were  in  the  habit  of  making  boats 
of  a  single  piece,  out  of  the  trunks  of  the  loiigcst 

The  stories  told  by  the  ancients  of  several  celebrated : 
Planes,  show  the  great  esteem  in  which  they  were  haldi ' 
Xerxes,  according  to  Herodotus,  having  met  with  a 
Plane-tree  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  in  Lydis, 
stopped  a  whole  day  for  the  sole  purpose  cf  enjoyins 
its  shade;  he  caused  hia  camp  to  be  pitched  abattt 
it,  and  suspended  golden  chains  and  otber  trinkets 
on  its  branches ;  and  when  he  quitted  it,  he  left  a  gooid 
of  soldiers  to  protect  hia  favourite  tree. 

Pliny  mentions  a  famous  Plane-tree  in  Lycia,  ihe 
trunk  of  which  was  hollowed  out,  and  formed  a  kind' 
of  grotto,  eighty-one  feet  in  circumference;  its  creat 
waa  tike  a  small  forest,  and  its  branches  Uitcaa  raAny,  . 
trees.  To  render  its  cavity  as  much  like  a  grolto  as 
possible,  it  was  Uned  inside  and  out  with  stonei  and 
covered  with  moea.  He  says  that  Liciuina  Mociumit,' 
governor  of  the  province,  partook  of  refnahment  in 
this  grotto,  along  with  eighteen  other  peraoma. 


Liivn  iKD  BtMnm  ov  tas  oaiimit  rum. 
The  leaves  of  this  Plane  are  less  deeply  indented 
than  those  of  the  American,  or  Occidental  Plane  ;  and 
it  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  landscape- scenery,  frnm 
its  spreading  branches  and  its  pendulons  seed-vessels, 
which,  hanging  by  their  delicate  stalks,  add  mucli  to 
its  beauty. 

iNTBOKiTvia  the  founduiion  of  all  that  is  high  in  character 
among  mnokind.  Other  qualities  may  add  to  its  splen*. 
dour;  but  if  this  esMDlisl  tequisits  be  wanQtig,  all  their 
lustre  fades. — ? 
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FIRST  VISIT  TO  THE  OLD  CASTLE  AT 

BADEN. 

W«  ^termhied  to  devote  the  following  morning  to 
the  two  Castles,  both  so  pregnant  with  historic  in- 
terest, and  one  so  wildly  magnificent  in  its  position. 

The  road  is  well  cut,  and  made  as  easy  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  permit, '  but  it  was  a  full 
hour  before  we  reached  the  point  where  the  wide- 
spreading  ruin  stands.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  placed, 
is  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine, 
and  being  almost  a  sugar-loaf,  the  panorama  is  per- 
fect. We  were  shown  amid  the  ruins  a  low-browed 
archway,  sloping  downwards,  blocked  up  by  huge 
masses  of  stone ;  this,  our  guide  told  us,  communi- 
cated with  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  castle 
below.  There  are  some  prodigiously  grand  masses  of 
granite,  starting  out  from  the  woods  near  the  castle, 
which  look  almost  like  a  continuation  of  its  walls. 

The  remainder  of  our  time  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  residence,  and  the  chambers  of  the  Secret  Tribunal 
beneath  it.  On  reaching  the  gates  of  the  chateau, 
our  curiosity  was  drawn  to  the  examination  of  the 
armorial  bearings  engraved  on  a  stone  above  the  gate. 
There  was  no  part  of  this  noble  shield  with  which  we 
were  not  familiar,  from  having  constantly  seen  some 
of  the  bearings  with  which  it  is  charged  at  every 
point  of  our  progress  through  the  country,  either  on 
princely  tombs,  or  sculptured  gateways,  and  we  now 
cleEorly  traced  their  connexion  with  some  remnants  of 
heraldic  carving  still  visible  in  the  castle  above. 

A  lively  black-eyed  Alsa^icnnc  girl  acted  as  our 
guide  through  the  castle.  She  was  by  far  the  most 
intelligent  person  of  her  profession  that  I  ever  met, 
and  we  had  much  amusing  conversation  with  her. 
In  the  old  picture-gallery  particularly  she  dilated 
with  considerable  knowledge  on  the  different  alliances 
of  the  Baden  family.  The  whole  of  the  castle  is  ex- 
tremely curious  5  but  what  remains  of  the  habitable 
part  is  far  from  superb,  though  there  is  an  air  of  old- 
fashioned  dignity  in  the  apartments  which  are  fitted 
up,  and  oft^n  used  as  a  Summer- residence  by  the 
Dowager  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie.  The  view  from 
them  is  magDificent  -,  but  I  doubt  if  all  the  beauty 
without  coold  make  me  forget  the  fearful  memorials 
within  the  walls.  Her  Highness  was  at  home  at  the 
time  of  our  visit — we  therefore  saw  the  whole  suite ; 
and  I  almost  marvelled  at  the  strong  nerves  of  the 
princess,  as  I  contemplated  her  gloomy  and  remote 
bed-room. 

Having  again  reached  the  interior  gate  of  the 
castle,  our  pretty  guide  stopped — "  And  now  you 
will  see  fhe  dnngeonsK*  said  she,,  as  if  doubting 
my  intention.  "  Assuredly,"  was  our  reply.  "  Wait 
then,"  said  she,  and  left  us  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  steps  before  the  great  door.  Returning  with  a 
lantern  and  a  large  key,  she  pronounced  the 
words  "  Follow  me,"  in  a  tone  of  much  comic  so- 
lemnity. We  did  so,  to  an  outer  door  in  a  tower 
which  flanks  the  building,  on  her  opening  which, 
a  handsome  spiral  stone  stair- case,  both  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  became  visible.  She  went  down, 
and  we  followed,  but  I  felt  something  very  like 
disappointment  at  the  unmysterious  approach  to 
chambers  that  I  almost  dreaded  to  behold.  These 
stairs  led  to  a  large  vaulted  room,  sufficiently  lighted 
by  grated  windows  placed  high  in  the  wall.  "This," 
said  our  guide,  *'  and  the  two  chambers  beyond,  were 
formerly  the  retreat  of  the  women  in  time  of  war." 
The  two  other  rooms  were  in  the  same  style ;  being 
all  vaulted,  and  looking  very  like  a  prison,  from  the 
strong  iron  bars  which  defended  the  windows.  From 
these  we  passed  into  a  chamber,  containing  the  relics 
of  a  noble  Roman  swimming-bath:  around  it  may 


be  traced  the  whole  arrangement  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  these  luxurious  bathers.  The  aperture  by 
which  the  hot  steam  entered,  is  not  far  from  the 
principal  hot  spring  of  Baden.  Large  stone  reser- 
voirs are  placed  in  an  outer  room,  from  whence  cold 
water  was  conveyed  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  spring, 
which  was  doubtless  then,  as  now,  of  much  too  high 
a  temperature  for  bathing. 

That  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  structure  is  of 
Roman  workmanship  no  one  doubts;  but  of  the 
dungeons  to  which  they  lead,  different  opinions  are 
entertained.  The  one  most  generally  received  is, 
that  the  dungeons  are  of  German  construction;  and 
of  a  date  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  the  dwelling 
erected  over  them,  having  been  probably  constructed 
as  an  appendage  to  the  castle  above,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  a  subterranean  passage. .  It  is  said 
that  the  first  castle  built  on  this  spot  (afterwords 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire)  was  raised  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  that  it  was  inhabited,  in  times 
of  peace,  by  the  Margrave ;  who  still  presented  his 
more  powerful  stronghold  at  the  Alt  Schloss  on  the 
mountain;  but  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  building,  that  a  part  of  it  is  of 
a  date  coeval  with  the  use  of  these  terrific  caverns. 

Having  reached  another  small  vaulted  room,  beyond 
that  in  which  the  reservoirs  are  situated,  our  guide 
stopped,  and  told  us  we  were  here  to  take  leave  of 
the  day -light,  which  a  continuance  of  grated  windows 
had  let  in  upon  us,  through  all  the  chambers  we  had 
hitherto  passed.  She  then  sought  and  found  several 
candles,  which  she  placed  in  our  hands ;  saying,  that 
the  passages  we  were  about  to  enter  were  such  as  to 
render  it  highly  dangerous  to  run  any  risk  of  being 
without  a  light.  She  then  unlocked  a  small  door, 
and  descending  two  steps,  we  entered  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, which  terminated  in  a  square  vaulted  room. 
The  aspect  of  the  passage,  and  still  more  the  dismal 
horror  of  this  vault,  removed  all  fear  that  I  should 
not  find  the  dungeons  terrible  enough.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  stone  walls  can  convey  a  feeling  of 
more  hopeless  desolation.  From  this  square  room 
branched  more  than  one  opening ;  but  the  utter  dark- 
ness, and  the  irregularity  of  arrangement  in  the  horrid 
cells  they  led  to,  prevented  our  being  able  to  conceive 
any  very  correct  idea  of  their  relative  position. 

On  reaching  the  termination  of  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, we  were  stopped  by  a  door  of  stone  a  foot 
thick,  hewn  in  one  piece  out  of  the  granite  rock. 
This  door  stood  ajar,  and  our  guide  opened  it  by 
thrusting  a  thick  stick  into  the  aperture ;  and,  using  it 
as  a  lever,  moved  the  heavy  mass  sufficiently  to  enable 
us  to  pass  it.  ''This  is  the  first  prison,"  said  she; 
and  paused  long  enough  to  let  us  see  its  dismal  hor- 
rors. Utterly  dark,  and  totally  without  ventilation, 
it  struck  damp  and  cold  both  to  body  and  soul. 

"This  is  the  second,"  she  continued,  as  she  passed 
through  another  massive  door  of  rock,  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former;  and  again  a  dismal 
vault  opened  before  us.  In  this  manner  she  led  us 
into  ten  distinct  dungeons :  some  of  these  are  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  as  well  as  the  passages  which  lead  to 
them,  and  others  are  constructed  of  immense  blocks 
of  stone. 

After  passing  through  several  passages,  we  reached 
a  chamber  of  larger  dimensions,  the  aspect  and 
atmosphere  of  which  might  have  chilled  a  lion's 
heart;  our  guide  paused  as  she  passed  the  threshold, 
and  said,  **  This  is  the  examination  chamber."  Many 
massive  iron  rings,  fastened  into  the  walls  of  this 
room,  gave  indications,  suCficletvtV^  NS\\riJC>3^>^'t,c{l  s>c^ 
.  mode  in  ViVucVv  XYv^  c^\i^%\:\omv^  >?^^x^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
\  carried  on.  tYiftxe, 
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One  of  the  openings  that  led  from  this  frightful 
room  terminated  at  a  wall,  along  which  another  pas- 
sage rose  at  right  angles.  Exactly  at  the  comer 
where  the  turn  was  made^  the  footing  of  solid  earth 
or  rock,  that  we  had  hitherto  trod,  was  changed  for 
a  flooring  of  planks,  which,  if  not  quite  loose,  "were  yet 
so  placed  as  to  leave  considerable  interstices  between 
them.  She  suffered  us  to  pass  over  these,  and  when 
we  had  entered  the  doorway,  that  stood  at  right  angles, 
she  stopped,  saying,  "  Here !  this  is  the  oubliettes"  and 
pointed,  as  she  spoke,  to  the  planks  we  had  passed. 

''And  what  is  the  oubliette?"  was  the  natural 
question,  though  the  untranslaCable  word  had  already 
conveyed  the  idea  of  eternal  oblivion. 

She  replied,  "  When  a  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
be  forgotten,  he  was  made  to  pass  from  the  judg- 
ment-hall through  this  door:  these  planks  then  sunk 
beneath  him,  and  he  was  heard  of  no  more.** 

The  thrilling  feeling,  made  up  of  horror  and  curi- 
osity, which  these  words  excited,  induced  us  all  to 
apply  our  candles  to  a  dark  space  of  half  a  foot  wide, 
which  yawned  between  the  wall  and  the  boards  co- 
vering the  abyss. 

''You  are  not  the  first  I  have  seen,**  said  the  girl, 
"who  seemed  as  if  tjiey  would  gladly  have  borne 
those  boards  from  under  them,  rather  than  not  see 
the  gulf  below — but  a  little  dog,  they  say,  managed 
the  matter  better  than  any  of  you.*' 

We  eagerly  inquired  her  meaning,  and  she  told  us 
of  an  accident  that  happened  about  thirty  years  ago. 
A  gentleman,  who  came  to  see  the  dungeon,  was 
followed  by  a  favourite  dog ;  the  animal  was  small, 
and  while  sniffing  about  the  aperture,  contrived  to 
squeeze  himself  through  it,  and  fell  with  a  fearful 
yell  to  the  bottom.  The  gentleman  had  influence 
enough  to  obtain  permission  to  seek  for  him.  Work- 
men, carrying  lights,  were  let  down  by  ropes,  and 
not  only  was  the  little  dog  restored  alive  to  his  thas- 
ter,  but  fragments  of  garments  and  of  bones,  and 
detached  morsels  of  a  wheel  stuck  full  of  knives, 
were  found  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen. 

After  listening  to  this  dark  history  of  the  pit,  we 
followed  the  narrator  to  an  iron  door,  of  curious 
workmanship,  which  creaked  most  hideously  upon  its 
rusty  hinges,  as  she  opened  it.  "  This,'*  said  she, 
was  the  hall  of  judgment,  here  the  members  of  the 
secret  tribunal  assembled  to  examine  the  prisoners 
before  their  doom,  and  there  is  the  entrance  by  which 
they  came  to  it  from  the  castle  on  the  hill.**  As  she 
spoke  she  held  up  her  light,  to  show  us  an  opening 
high  up  in  the  widl,  but  which  was  closed  by  stones 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet. 

"  Here  are  traces,'*  she  continued,  pointing  to 
stones  that  projected  at  intervals  from  the  walls,  "  of 
the  seats  that  were  placed  round  for  the  judges.'* 

"  Has  that  passage  ever  been  traced  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other,"  said  I 

"  Oh  yes,  very  often ;  but  not  of  late  years.  Part 
of  the  roof  fell,  and  it  was  thought  dangerous,  so  it 
has  been  closed  at  both  ends  to  prevent  mischief." 

We  would  have  given  much  could  we  have  obtained 
permission  to  enter  this  curious  passage,  but  it  might 
not  be,  and  we  turned  to  retrace  our  steps.  Sud- 
denly, our  young  guide  stopped  in  one  of  the  pas- 
sages, which  appeared  connected  with  many  of  the 
chambers,  and  told  us  to  look  upwards.  We  did  so, 
and  at  a  great  height  above,  perceived  the  light  of 
heaven,  faintly  glimmering  through  an  opening, 
about  three  feet  square :  this  opening  descended  like 
a  large  chimney,  to  the  spot  where  we  stood, 

"  It  was  by  this  staircase,"  said  the  girl,  "  that  all 
prisoners  were  brought  into  the  dungeon ;  that  light 
proceeds  from  a  (Camber  in  the  yery  top  of  the 
castle; 


"  Can  we  not  see  it  ?*'  said  I. 

"  You  would  see  nothing  but  an  ordinary  chamber," 
she  replied,  appearing  to  evade  the  question)  and 
then  added,  "  by  this  descent  they  were  let  down  in 
a  chair,  which  they  were  sure  to  sit  in,  as  it  was  the 
only  one  in  the  room  to  which  they  were  led.*' 

It  would  be  very  idle  to  attempt  giving  any  idea  of 
the  eff^ect  which  these  horrible  memorials  of  unlimited 
and  unlawful  power  produced.  There  had  always 
appeared  to  me  something  shadowy  and  doubtful 
hanging  about  the  traditions  I  had  read  of  the  secret 
tribun^,  its  frightful  cruelties  and  its  hidden  strength : 
but  here  I  was  in  the  midst  of  its  fearful  recesses  ^ 
and  my  senses  bore  such  strong  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  all  that  history  and  imagination  had  painted, 
that  I  almost  felt  as  if  present  at  the  scenes,  of  which 
hitherto  I  had  doubted  the  evidence;  and  our  walk 
back  to  Baden  was  as  silent  as  if  we  feared  that  the 
dreadful  power,  whose  theatre  we  had  just  quitted, 
still  stalked  through  its  ancient  territory,  and  might 
hear  and  punish  whatever  we  might  disrespectfully 
utter  concerning  it. 

[Abridged  from  Mbs.  Trollopb'b  Belgium,"] 


THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST. 
No.  IX. 

I  WISH  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  curious  and 
important  subject  of  Heat. 

If  I  take  a  bit  of  any  metal,  and  measure  it  very 
carefully,  and  then  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
or  in  the  fire,  I  find  that  by  so  doing  it  becomes 
considerably  larger  than  it  was ;  it  has  expanded  in 
all  directions,  but  upon  cooling  it  returns  to  its 
original  size. 

I-  can  prove  this  to  you  by  a  very  simple  contri- 
vance :  here  is  a  bit  of  copper-wire,  about  as  thick 
as  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  I  have  filed  it  very 
smoothly  all  round  at  one  end,  so  that  it  just  slips 
into  the  pipe  of  this  large  key.  The  bit  of  wire  is 
exactly  six  inches  long,  and  you  see  that  it  exactly 
passes  between  these  two  stout  brass  pins,  stuck  into 
this  piece  of  board. 

The  pipe  of  the  key  is,  therefore,  a  gauge  of  the 
diameter,  and  the  pins  on  the  board  a  gauge  of  the 
length  of  the  wire. 

Now,  by  means  of  this  pair  of  pliers,  I  will  hold 
the  wire  in  the  fiame  of  this  spirit-lamp,  moving  it 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  all  parts  may  become 
equally  heated.  If  I  now  try  to  thrust  it  into  the 
pipe  of  the  key,  I  find  that  it  will  not  go  into  it;  the 
metal-wire  is  therefore  expanded,  its  diameter  is  in- 
creased :  and  if  I  now  apply  it  to  the  two  pins,  I  find 
that  it  will  not  pass  between  them ;  its  length  is  also 
increased. 

But  now  I  will  plunge  the  hot  wire  into  this  jug  of 
cold  water ;  take  it  out,  wipe  it  dry,  and  then  try 
what  will  happen.  Why  you  see  that  it  slips  into  the 
pipe  of  the  key,  and  also  between  the  pins,  as  easily 
as  it  did  at  first  before  it  was  heated. 

I  therefore  infer  from  this  very  simple  expentnent, 
that  the  metal  expands  by  heat,  but  that  it  eontratts 
by  cold,  Vow  it  will  contract  to  its  first  sise  just  as 
well  if  I  let  it  cool  very  gradually;  only,  of  course, 
it  will  take  a  much  longer  time. 

All  the  metals,  and  mixtures  of  metals,  whicli  you 
know  of,  will  do  the  same  thing.  Here  are  wire«  of 
iron  and  of  brass,  the  one  a  pure  metal,  and  the  other 
a  mixture  of  two  metals, — sine  and  copper:  they  are 
exactly  the  same  size  as  the  copper^mrt ;  and  you 
will  see  that  if  I  heat  them  in  a  similar  way,  they 
expand  in  diameter  and  length,  but  return  to  thdr 
oiiginid  size  upon  cooling,  or  depriving  them  of  lieat« 
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If  I  had  wires  of  gold  or  silvei^,  I  conld  show  yon 
that  the  same  thing  would  happen  with  them  $  and  it 
will^  also,  with  wires  of  tin  or  lead,  only  I  cannot  very 
readily  use  them,  because  they  melt  so  very  easily. 

Now,  in  the  rough  way  in  which  I  am  obliged  to 
make  these  experiments,  you  may  perhaps  think  t&at 
'  the  copper,  the  iron,  and  the  brass,  all  expand  to  the 
same  extent,  as  they  all  refuse  to  enter  the  gauges ; 
but  chemists  who  have  very  nice  apparatus,  find  that 
the  metals  do  not  all  expand  alike,  but  that  some  do 
so  much  more  readily,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  others. 

Thus  copper  expands  more  than  iron,  and  brass 
more  than  either  of  them,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to 
show  you  that  this  is  the  case  by  any  measurement 
that  is  at  my  command  at  present.  I  have,  however, 
here  a  very  simple  contrivance,  to  show  you  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  expansion  of 
brass  and  iron,  when  both  are  heated  alike.  It  con- 
sists of  a  slip  of  brass  and  a  slip  of  iron  of  the  same 
size }  that  is,  about  eight  inches  long,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 
I  have  got  a  workman  to  drill  some  holes  through 
them,  so  as  to  put  in  rivets,  and  thus  unite  them 
firmly  together^  one  on  the  other. 

Now^  supposing  both  slips,  or  bars,  expanded  alike 
when  heated  alike,  they  would  remain  as  true  and 
straight  as  they  now  are  3  but  I  have  told  you  that 
braes  expands  more^  and  more  rapidly  than  iron,  and 
therefore  if  I  place  this  comfpound  strip  over  the 
Aame  of  the  spirit-lamp,  and  heat  it,  letting  the  brass 
be  uppermost,  it  will  begin  to  expand  very  soon. 
Look !  the  strip  is  curving  or  bending  upwards  like 
an  arch;  because  the  expansion  of  the  brass  is 
quicker  and  greater  than  that  of  the  iron  which  is 
bound  to  it  by  the  rivets :  if  the  two  slips  of  metal 
were  merely  laid  the  one  on  the  other,  and  heated, 
we  should  not.  have  this  alteration  of  shape,  because 
both  would  be  at  Uberty  to  expand  in  their  own 
proper  degree ;  they  would  expand,  that  is,  without 
changing  their  flat  shapes. 

Now  I  will  let  the  slips  cool  slowly,  and  you  will 
find  that  as  the  brass  expanded  more  quickly  than  the 
steel,  so  will  it  contract  more  quickly,  and  at  length 
the  slips  go  back  to  their  original  shape  and  size. 

The  expansion  of  metals  by  heat  is  a  fact  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  many  trades.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  wheelwright,  when  he  is  about  to  fix 
the  iron-tire  on  a  carriage-wheel  j  the  tire  is  made 
vexy  much  smaller  than  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  and 
will  by  no  means  go  on  it,  when  cold ;  and  in  order 
to  get  it  on,  the  wheelwright  lays  it  on  the  ground, 
and  makes  a  fire  of  shavings  and  wood  all  around, 
until  the  iron  becomes  red-hot,  and  in  thus  becoming 
red-hot,  it  expands  very  much.  In  this  expanded 
state  it  is  put  on  the  felly,  and  easily  slips  over  it 
now;  and  when  tolaoed  in  a  prmier  manner,  cold 
water  is  dashed  all  over  it  \  the  cold  catises  the  iron 
to  contract  at  return  to  its  former  siz^j  and  in  so 
doing  it  draws  and  braces  the  wood^work  of  the  wheel 
tc^ether,  with  a  force  far  greater  and  more  equal,  than 
could  be  appUed  in  any  Other  tAethod)  and  there  the 
tire  ranains  on  the  whetfl,  simply  by  its  own  contrac- 
iiom.  If  yon  look  at  a  carriage*wheel,  you  will  find 
no  bolts  or  screws  to  hold  the  tire  on,  because  they 
are  needlesSi  What  a  vast  force,  then,  must  the  iron 
contract  withi  thus  to  brace  the  stout  wood-work, 
and  retain  its  own  place,  during  the  many  hundreds 
of  miles  that  the  wheel  runs,  when  attached  to  a  mail 
coach  !  Little  do  the  passengers  imagine  that  their 
safety  depends  upon  such  a  simple  philosophical 
priaciple. 

The  mere  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  weather  are 


constantly  causing  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
all  things  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  metals,  and  this  is  a  fact  now  very 
well-known  to  engineers.  On  a  very  hot  Summer's 
day,  you  will  find  an  iron  gate  stick  so  tightly,  that 
you  must  pull  very  hard  indeed  to  open  it,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun  having  expanded  the  iron  so 
much  as  to  fit  the  gateway  with  great  force  -,  but  the 
gate  will  easily  open  at  night,  when  the  iron  has 
cooled  and  contracted  to  its  usual  size. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  plaster 
and  stucco  cracking  off  from  the  fronts  of  houses, 
and  this  is  very  often  due  to  some  iron  bar  or  clamp 
put  into  the  brickwork,  and  plastered  over  -,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  getting  through  to  the  iron,  expands  it, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  presses  against  the 
plaster,  and  causes  it  to  give  way ;  at  night  the  bar 
contracts  to  its  usual  size,  but  the  plaster  cannot,  or 
rather  does  not,  follow  the  iron ;  next  day,  perhaps, 
the  heat  expands  the  bar  again,  and  it  again  forces 
the  plaster,  and  the  crack  is  increased,  and  so  on 
alternately  expanding  and  contracting,  until  the  plas- 
ter falls  down.  People  very  often  wonder  how  it  is 
that  the  plaster  of  their  house-fronts  gets  full  of 
cracks  so  soon  j  and  it  ii^  very  often  referrible  to  the 
slow,  small,  yet  strong  contractions  and  expansions 
of  some  iron  bar  or  clamp  beneath  it. 

Common  fire-grates  set  in  hrickwork  very  soon 
become  unsteady,  and  the  plaster  or  mortar  about 
them  peels  and  cracks  away,  because  the  iron  expands 
by  the  heat  Of  the  first  fire  pat  into  the  grate,  and 
in  expanding  forces  the  brickwork  away  j  when  the 
fire  is  out)  the  grate  contracts  to  its  original  size,  but 
the  brickwork  remains  where  it  has  been  thrust,  and 
therefore  you  can  judge  how  much  the  grate  has 
expanded,  by  looking  at  the  chink  between  it  and  the 
brickworlc,  from  whence  the  mortar  has  fallen  out. 

I  have  mqre  to  say  on  this  subject  on  a  future, 
occasion. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  (Hippopotamus  amphibius,) 

This  unwieldy  animal,  the  Behemoth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, appears  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  great 
rivers  of  Africa;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  river- 
horse,  but  it  is  difficxdt  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it 
can  be  fancied  to  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
that  elegant  creature.  There  is  but  one  existing 
species  of  this  animal,  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe,  that,  in  former  times,  no  less  than  four 
(varieties  at  least)  were  known.  The  Hippopotamus 
is  equal  to  the  Rhinoceros  in  size,  and,  when  irritated, 
quite  as  formidable  an  enemy ;  but  unless  placed  in 
a  situation  rendering  self-defence  necessary,  it  is  a 
quiet  and  harmless  animal :  so  much  so,  that  instances 
have  been  known  of  its  being  rendered  tame  enough 
to  follow  its  owner.  The  chief  injury  inflicted  by 
these  huge  creatures,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gultiyated  fields,  consists  in  the  destruction  of  crops 
of  grain  and  other  substances,  not  only  by  devouring 
much  provender,  but  trampling  down  and  destroying 
considerably  more,  with  their  enormous  feet.  The 
principal  food  of  the  Hippopotami  is  grass,  and 
herbs  of  various  kinds,  but  they  very  really  devour 
the  bark,  roots,  and  branches  of  trees.  During  the 
day  they  remain  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  rivers 
they  frequent,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  head  alone 
above  the  sturface  of  the  water.  In  former  times, 
they  were  very  numerous  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  at 
present  when  they  are  seen,  it  is  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  river,  whither  they  have  been  driven  by  the 
progress  of  civilization.  At  Sennaar,  according  to 
-Burckhardt,  they  are  verv  numerous,  and  are  caught 
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by  tbe  inhabitants  in  trenches,  dug  in  the  spots  thejr 
usually  pass  in  their  nightly  exclusions.  These 
trenche*  mre  sirgfatly  covered  with  reeds,  to  deceive 
the  aaimals,  who  Rre  fiiEqaently  taken  in  the  trap. 
The  body  of  the  Hlpjh^tamus  is  of  a  dark  biown 
colour,  and  entirety  destitnte  of  hair,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tuft  of  bristles  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ta3,'and  a  few  hairs  on  the  lips  and  ears  ;  the  eyes 
arc  sroall,  as  well  as  the  ears,  but  the  nostrils  are 
enormonsly  larf^  and  prominent,  and  surronnded  by 
foMsof  skin  and  cartilage,  acting  probably  as  a  valve 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water.  The  animal  is 
generally  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length  when 
adult,  and  about  four  or  fire  in  height. 
;  In  Egypt,' the  hide  is  made  into  whips,  colled 
korbadji.  These  whips  are  prepared  at  Sennaor, 
already  mentioned.  '  Immediately  .after  iteing  taken 
off,  the  akin  is  cnt  into  narrow  strips  about  five  or 
fix  feet  in  leiigth,  gradually  tapering  to  a  point ;  each 
Strip  is  then  rolled '  up  so  that  tbe  edges  unite  and 
form  a'pipe,  in  which  state  it  is  tied  fast,  and  left  to 
dry  in  the  sun ;  in  order  to  render  these  whips  pli- 
able, they  must  be  rubbed  with  butter. or  grease.  At 
Shciidy  diey  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  sizteea 
for  a  Spanish  dollar;  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  in 
general  use,  and  the  dread  of  every  servant  and 
peasant,  they  ais  worth  from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar 
ei^h.  '  la  colder  climates,  even  in  Syria,  they  become 
brittle,  crack,  and  lose  their  elasticity. 

Burchel,  the  African  traveller,  who  observed  many 
of  these  animals  in^their  native  state,  in  Southern 
Alrica,  makes  the  following  observations : — 

<Tb a  monstrous  siseof  even  a  ridbII  HippopotainuS,  when 

lyfbg.on  the  eround,  spfiean  enorroous.     The  bide,  about 

I    an   inch   in   thickness,   U   hsrdty   tlcnible;    the   rib*  an 

cwered   with   a.  thick  layer  of  fat,  known  to  the  Diitoh 

■   cdaniats  u  a  rarity,  under  the   name  of  zeetoe-apec,   or 

'   ssa-eow  pork.  -  This  ean  only  be  preierred  by  salting,  as 

iaattempting  to  dry  it  in  the  sun,  in  the  same  mantwr'a* 


the  other  parts  of  the  animal  are  usually  troated,  it  molts 
any :  the  rest  of  the  flesh  consists  entinly  of  laao. 

-  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  Hippopotamtis  ia  wounded 
in  any  other  part  hnt  the  head;  but  this  does  not 
happen  from  the  impenetrable  natnre  of  tbe  real  of 
the  hide, — a  reason  which  has  often  been  assigned, , 
and  originally  invented,  like  many  other  sack  tales, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  exciting  wonder.  Hie  truth  is, 
that  as  the  Hippopotamus  hardly  ever  quits  the  river 
except  at  night,  and  as  by  day  it  seldom  ventures 
more  than  its  head  above  tbe  surface  of  the  water,  there 
is  no  other  place  left  f*^  the  markamoa;  for  no 
buUet,  owiog  to  its  great  rapidity,  can  penetrate  that 
element  in  a  direct  line,  when  fired  obliquely,  but 
first  rebqutids,  as  it  were,  from  the  surface  of  it. 

.  The  Hippopotamus,  when  rendered  wary  by  the 
suspicion  of  approaching  danger,  raises  out  <rf  the 
water  only  its  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears,  which  being  all 
placed  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  towards  the  top 
of  the  head,  it  may  with  probability  be  coodaded 
that  nature  assigned  them  tltis  position,  with  a  view 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  animal,  by  eaaUing  it  to 
breathe,  see,  and  hear,  without  expoMOg  itself  greatly, 
on  which  account  it  is  not  so  easily  shot  as  naoj 
other  animals.  Their  great  size  is  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  marksman,  and  unless  he  aim  with  as  mock 
precision  as  if  it  were  but  a  hare,  he  fires  in  v}in. 

The  Hippopotamus  was  so  well  known  to  ifae 
ancients,  that  it  is  singular  their  descriptioD  <^  Ita 
form  and  habits  should  be  ed  inaccnrate.  Aristotle 
and  Fliny  describe  it  as  having  hoofs  like  an  ox,  a 
mane  like  a  horse,  a  flat  nose,  and  a  tail  like  a  bog 
That  Pliny  should  have  given  so  erroneoos  a  descrip- 
tion is  astonishing,  as  several  of  these  adinuds  had 
been  exhibited  at  Rome.  Scanriu,  under  bis  edile- 
ship,  had  five  crocodiles  and  a  Hippopotamns  in  a 
temporary  lake,  and  Augustus  produced  one  on  tfae 
of  bis  triumph  over  Cletqmtn. 


»Kt   HIPPOrOTAMDI 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  CHAMOUNI, 

AND  OF 

THE  ASCENT   OP   MONT   BLANC. 

PART  THS  FIRST. 


Ch  Aiiouif  I,  or  Chamounix,  is  th«  name  of  an  Alpine  yallej, 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Savoy,  and  which, 
although  politically  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  Italian  pro- 
Tiiiee,  in  spite  of  its  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps, 
is  in  point  of  fact  a  border-country,  whose  natural  character, 
like  the  dialect  of  its  inhabitants,  is  neither  Italian,  Swiss, 
nor.  French,  but  a  compound  of  all  three.  The  length  of 
the  valley  is  about  thirteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  one  to  two ;  the  whole  of  it  is  elevated  more  than 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  all  sides  it  is 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  through  which  there  is  only  a 
single  opening  at  one  end,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  river 
which  waters  it.  The  direction  of  the  valley  is  north-east 
and  south-west ;  that  is  to  sav,  one  end  of  it  points  to  the 
north-east,  and  the  other  to  tde  south-west.  The  northern 
end,  or  that  pointing  to  the  north-east,  is  completely  closed 
Up  by  a  mountain,  called  the  Col  de  Balme*;  and  the 
Bouthern  end,  or  that  pointing  to  the  south-west,  is  bounded 
by  Mont  Vaudagne,  which  does  not,  however,  completely 
dose  up  the  valley  at  this  end,  since  it  affords  a  passage  at 
one  of  the  corners  to  the  river  Arve,  which  has  come  down 
through  the  valley  fh>m  the  Col  de  Balme,  in  which  it  has 
its  souroe.  The  mountains  which  bound  the  two  sides  of 
the  valley  are  much  more  consideral)le  than  those  which 
bound  its  ends.  On  its  western  side,  or  thai  turned  towards 
Switterland,  is  a  long  unbroken  rampart,  a  part  of  which, 
rising  into  a  rounded  summit,  is  called  Mont  Breven,  and 
a  part  rising  into  a  succession  of  sharp  peaks,  is  called 
tiie  Aiguillf  Rouges,  literally  the  "  Red  Needles."  On  the 
•astern  side  rises  to  a  towering  height  that  enormous 
mountain,  to  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  to  that  one  of 
its  summits  which  rises  above  all  the  rest,  and,  indeed, 
above  all  in  Europe,  the  name  of  Mont  Blanc  is  given. 

It  is  to  the  circumstance  of  Mont  Blano  forming  the 
boundary  of  one  of  its  sides,  that  the  Valley  of  Chamouni 
owes  the  principal  share  of  those  attractions  which  have 
vendered  it  lo  famous  a  place  of  resort  for  tourists.  Of  all 
the  mountains  which  surround  the  valley,  it  is  the  only  one 
>frbich  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  t,  and  above  this 
line  it  rises  upwards  of  7000  feet;  so  that  in  the  summer 
•eason,  when  the  rest  of  them  have  thrown  off  their  wintry 
covering,  and  am  to  a  certain  extent  clothed  with  verdure, 
Mont  tilanc  still  retains  its  "  robes  of  ice,**  and  "  coronet 
of  snow.**  Its  great  height  is  also  the  cause  of  another 
Temarkable  and  very  attractive  feature  of  this  mountain, — 
namely  the  glaciers,  or  streams  of  ice,  which  throughout 
the  whole  year,  Winter  and  Summer,  stretch  down  its  sides, 
not  merely  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  but  even  into 
!the  very  valley  at  its  base. 

Bimond  compares  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  to  a  street 
with  splendid  edifices,  raised  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  on 
Either  side ;  **  they  are  so  high,  and  the  interval  compara- 
tively so  narrow,  that  little  more  is  seen  than  the  ground- 
ytory.**  The  magnificent  front  of  Mont  Blanc*  nsing  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  Chamouni,  itself  upwards  of  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  occupies  the  south  side  of  this  street;  and 
over  the  way  stand  the  Breven,  which  is  Mont  Blano*s 

*  The  name  Col  is  applied  to  levertl  parts  of  tht  Alps  and  Apen- 
m&es,  where  there  is  a  depreasioQ  in  the  mnuntain-ranse,  and  a 
paH,  or  road,  over  it.  It  is  derived  by  some  from  the  Italian  word 
eoUe,  or  the  Latin  word  eolUs,  ligoiiying  a  hill  (  bat  as  it  is  dilReult 
to  undeistand  why  a  mountain-pass  should  be  called  a  hill,  by  way 
of  distincuishiof  it  from  the  rest  of  the  mouatain :  this  eiplanation 
does  apt  seem  very  satiifactorv.  Peth^tps  it  should  rather  be  derived 
from  the  Italian  word  eUlo,  (the  Latin  tsUmm.)  sitrnfyiaa  the  neck 
or  shoalder,  the  relation  of  which  l»  IIM  head  may  be  birly  com- 
pired  With  the  rriaUon  of  a  ds^leliedJNM  with  the  hifher  mountain 
/awEur-At^  its  ndo. 


nearest  neighbotir ;  and  other  mountains  following  on  that 
side  as  far  as  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  terminates  the  long 
vista  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles.  *'The  fir^t 
evening  of  our  arrival,*'  adds  this  writer,  "  we  merely  went 
curiouslv  along,  looking  in  wonder  on  the  buttresses,  which 
at  regular  distances  seem  to  prop  up  the  base  of  Mont 
Bhinc.  They  are,  I  believe,  all  composed  of  the  calcareous 
strata,  turned  up  against  the  granitic  mass,  and  less  preci- 
pitous than  the  rest  of  the  front ;  they  afford  a  footing  for 
trees,  differing  in  species  according  to  height:  the  first 
sone  deciduous,  the  next  composed  of  pines,  then  larches ; 
forest  above  forest,  waving  their  tufty  and  dark  shades,  ao 
cessible  as  far  as  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  Cha 
mouni.  The  internal  between  each  of  these  verdant  but- 
tresses is  filled  by  a  glacier The  cap  of  snow  over 

the  head  of  Mont  Blanc  covers  the  neck  and  shoulders  of 
the  giant,  and  hangs  down  to  the  ground,  forming  an  irre- 
gular drapery,  of  which  the  glaciers  just  enumerated  are 
the  skirts.** 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  this  celebrated  valley, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  has 
not  been  known  to  the  world  so  long  as  a  century, — and 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  discovered,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, until  long  after  the  surrounding  countries  had 
been  ransacked  for  the  picturesque.  The  account  of  its 
discovery  is  amusing.  "  It  was  in  1741,"  says  Ebel,  *'  that 
the  celebrated  traveller  Pococke,  and  another  Euglishman 
named  Wyndham,  visited  it,  and  gave  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
whole  world,  the  first  notions  of  a  country,  which  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  only  eighteen  leagues  from  Geneva.  As 
everybody  thought  that  this  valley  was  a  den  of  banditti, 
and  of  barbarous  and  savage  people,  the  resolution  of  these 
gentlemen  to  visit  it  was  blamed :  they  were  so  seriously 
counselled  to  be  upon  their  guard,  that  they  set  off  from 
Geneva  armed  to  the  very  teeth,  with  a  number  of  servants 
no  less  armed:  they  did  not  venture  to  enter  any  house  in 
the  valley,  but  encamped  under  tents,  and  kept  up  fires, 
and  a  watch  by  sentinels  the  whole  night.  The  mountains 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  then  known  under  the  name  of 
Montagnes  Maudites,  or  Cursed  Mountains." 

The  celebrated  naturalist,  Saussure,  also  tells  us,  that 
in  his  time  this  name  was  applied  to  the  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  snow-covered  mountains  around  it,  by  the  children 
of  Geneva  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  he  adds,  that  in 
his  youth  he  had  heard  it  said,  that  the  eternal  snows 
upon  them  were  the  fruits  of  a  curse  which  the  inha- 
bitants had  drawn  upon  themselves  by  their  crimes. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  valley  was  inhabited,  and 
had  communications  with  the  neighbouring  districts 
during  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  prior  to  the  visit 
of  Pococke  and  Wyndham;  though  it  is  probable,  as 
Captain  Sherwill  observes  in  his  historical  Sketch,  that 
the  valley  would  have  remained  for  some  time  compara- 
tively unknown  to  travellers,  had  not  •*  the  indefatigable 
seal  and  manly  prudence**  of  these  English  gentlemen 
urged  them  on  to  examine  the  hidden  beauties  of  this  pic- 
turesquci  but,  till  then,  neglected  corner  of  Europe. 
Saussure  paid  his  first  visit  to  this  valley  in  1760 ;  it  was 
this  able  naturalist,  and  his  countrymen  De  Luc  and 
Bourrit,  who  fully  exposed  its  attractions,  and  rendered  it 
fkmous  all  over  the  civilised  worid.  At  the  present  day, 
the  Valley  of  Chamouni  is  annually  visited  by  scarcely  less 
than  two  thousand  tourists ;  it  forms  the  head-quarters  of 
all  those  who  venture  to  explore  the  glaciers  of  Mont 
Blanc,  as  well  as  of  the  more  daring  few  who  are  content 
to  peril  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  stonding  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  Burope. 

TBS  COL  DB  itAT.Ttfg. 

TbBRB  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  Valley  of  Chamouni 
ciA  \m  «ulaiea«ona  «t  «Mk  «iuL    Ax  the  aides  it  is  inao* 
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eessible ;  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  u{^n  the  east,  and  the 
opposite  range  of  mountains  upon  the  west,  are  impass- 
able barriers,  forbidding:  the  attempt  to  penetrate  into  it 
in  those  directions*.  The  entrance  at  the  north-eastern 
end  is  a  double  one,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  two  routes 
leading  into  the  valley  at  that  point.  The  principal  one  is 
across  the  Col  de  Balme  and  down  the  slope  with  which  it 
bounds  this  end  of  the  valley ;  the  other  is  by  a  mountain- 
pass,  called  the  Tete  Noire,  (literally  Black  Head,)  which 
joins  the  former  route  while  it  is  descending  the  slope  of  the 
Col  de  Balme.  Each  of  these  routes  will  conduct  the 
traveller  out  of  the  valley  into  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Valais, 
where  they  both  meet  at  the  little  village  of  Trient.  The 
latter  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  it  being,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
deviation  from  the  other,  made  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
the  mountain  which  divides  Switzerland  from  Savoy,  at 
the  Tete  Noire,  instead  of  at  the  Col  de  Balme ;  Saussure, 
however,  recommends  it  as  the  preferable  route  of  the  two, 
because  it  is  less  steep,  and  not  so  hazardous  as  that  over 
the  Col  de  Balme  when  the  snows  are  not  fully  melted. 
Travellers  generally,  however,  enter  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
mouni  at  the  other  or  south-western  end,  by  the  road 
leadine  thither  from  Geneva.  Some  visit  it  merely  for  an 
excursion ;  they  return  to  Geneva  either  taking  the  way  by 
which  they  came,  or  more  frequently,  passing  out  at  the 
opposite  end  by  the  Col  de  Balme  or  TCte  Noire,  to  Trient, 
and  thence  to  Martigny,  where  they  fall  into  the  great  road 
leadfng  iVom  Geneva  to  the  Simplon.  Others  visit  it  on 
their  way  from  Geneva  to  Italy,  and  thus,  instead  of  starting 
at  once  from  Geneva  upon  the  Simplon  road^  make  a 
(i^tour,  and  join  that  road  at  Martigny. 

Those  travellers  who  visit  Chamouni  merely  on  an  excur- 
sion from'  Geneva,  and  entering  the  valley  at  the  south- 
western end  return  the  same  way,  generally  ascend  the 
Col  de  Balme,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fine  view  which  it 
aflbrds.  The  height  of  this  pass  is  about  7200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  mountain  on  its  sides  rises  to  a 
still  greater  elevation,  the  height  of  the  loftiest  point  of  the 
boundary  between  Switzerland  and  Savoy  at  this  point, 
being,  according  to  Saussure,  7552  feet.  Above  the  valley, 
the  Col  rises  nearly  4000  feet;  and  the  view  which  it 
affords  is  spoken  of  by  all  writers  in  terms  of  rapture  and 
astonishment. 

"  Looking  to  the  west,"  says  Mr.  Bakewell,  **  Mont  Blanc 
is  seen  in  profile,  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  and  its  dif- 
ferent parts  rise  above  each  other  in  their  just  proportions. 
The  summits  of  the  principal  Aiguilles,  those  of  Charmos, 
the  Aignille  Verte,  tne  Aiguille  de  Dm,  the  d'Argentidre, 
and  de  la  Tour,  are  seen  nearer  and  in  the  same  range. 
These  peaks  rise  from  11,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  would,  in  any  other  nosition,  be  re- 

farded  with  astonishment;  but  the  efiect  of  their  amazing 
eight  is  diminished  by  the  superior  elevation  and  magni- 
tude of  Mont  Blanc.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley  are 
seen  a  lower  range  of  mountains,  which,  from  their  red 
colour,  are  called  the  Aiguilles  Rouges.  Beyond  these  is 
Mont  Breven;  and  nearer  on  the  north-west,  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Yalorsine.  The  Valley  of  Chamounix 
-appears  deep  and  narrow,  and  is  seen  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  with  the  Ar\'e  winding  along  it.  The  Col  de 
Balme,  on  which  we  stand,  closes  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley ;  and  a  mountain  called  the  Vaudange,  closes  the 
western  extremity.  The  length  of  the  valley  is  about  fif- 
teen miles.  When  viewed  from  hence,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  having  once  formed  a  lake,  before  the  waters 
<>f  the  Ane  escaped,  as  at  present,  through  a  lateral  chasm 
at  Pont  Pelissier." 

Dr.  Barry  thus  describes  the  view,  with  more  enthusiasm. 
**  The  ascent  from  Martigny,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
was  very  steep.  Nothing  was  seen,  advancing  towards  the 
top,  besides  the  rocks  that  formed  it.  When  suddenly 
upheaved  itself  a  scene  of  alpine  magnificence,  long  unap- 
proachable and  overwhelming ;  an  amazing  picture,  which 
eye  knew  not  how  to  scan,  chaining  the  beholder,  lost  in 
an  astonished  gaze.  The  prodigies  of  nature  pilet^  up 
there,  cast  other,  even  alpine  splendour,  far  into  the  shade. 
A  thousand  towering  dark  ana  savage  peaks, — ^lightning- 
riven  battlements,  at  whose  bases,  haraened  and  heapM 


*  This  remark  matt  be  understood  in  a  Qualified  sense ;  to  til 
ordinary  travellers  these  barriers  are  impassable,  but  the  former  has 
been  nurmounted  by  a  very  few  adventurous  ones  who  have  crossed 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  at  that  particular  depression,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Col  du  Giant,  This  crossing  of  the  mountain  at 
,%h«i  part,  is  a  vary  diffeivot  aAir  from  the  ascent  to  that  lammit 
f^hicb  is  c^ltd  Moat  BUac,  in  ih^  mUicM  sense  of  the  name. 


up,  great  depths  of  ice,  bidding  defiance  to  the  sunbeams ; 
and  glaciers,  winding  many  a  league  downwards  through 
their  own  ravines,  like  belts  of  brightness, '  flung  over  a 
region  black  with  pines.  Beneath  that  heaven-high  wall 
of  frowning  rock  and  chilling  ice,  bordering  upon  the  bar* 
rier  of  permanent  congelation,  and  like  an  oasis  within  a 
wilderness  of  frost,  was  the  green  vale  of  Chamounix, 
smiline  with  rural  beauty  and  the  abodes  of  man ;  the 
river  Arve  rising  at  my  feet,  and  winding  its  way  in  silver 
through  the  meadows  of  that  vale. 

*'  But,  for  those  scenes  of  softer  beauty  the  eye  was 
paralyzed. — it  saw  them  not,  save  in  so  far  as  they  made, 
by  contrast,  the  icy  regions  towering  above  them,  more 
arctic,  chill,  and  awfully  sublime.  To  these,  the  eye, 
spell-bound,  ever  returned ;  and  yet  the  one  great  sorcerer 
of  the  mighty  scene  remains  unnamed.  Surrounded  by 
those  *  rugged  heights  of  rocks,'  those  battlements,  towering 
nine  thousand  feet  and  more  above  the  valley, — so  vertical, 
that  snow  rests  not  upon  their  sides, — there  rose,  far  higher 
than  them  all,  a  snowy  pyramid,  in  proud  supremacy,  yet 
placid  and  serene.  It  was  *  the  father  of  the  Alps,*  Mont 
blanc  himself,  enthroned  among,  and  guarded  by  his  dark 
aiguilles. 

THE   SOUTH-WESTERN   ENTRANCE   OP  THE   VALLEY. 

It  is  by  this  entrance,  as  we  have  observed,  that  most 
visiters  make  their  way  into  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  along 
the  road  leading  from  Geneva,  by  the  side  of  the  Arve 
through  Bonneville,  La  Cluse,  St  Martin,  Chede,  and 
Servoz.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  peaks  or  aiguilles  are  visible  from  Geneva ; 
but  soon  after  the  traveller  has  left  that  city  they  disappear 
from  his  view,  and  are  not  again  seen  by  him  till  he  arrives 
within  twenty  miles  of  Chamouni.  The  whole  of  the  route, 
however,  is  interesting,  and  it  becomes  more  so,  the  nearer 
he  approaches  to  the  object  of  his  destination.  Shortly 
before  he  reaches  the  town  of  Cluse,  the  valley  of  the  Arve, 
which  has  previously  been  broad  and  open,  becomes  con- 
tracted into  a  narrow  and  winding  defile,  presenting  soma 
scenes  of  striking  beauty.  Passing  the  cascade  of  the 
Nant  d'Arpenas,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  height,  he  at 
length  reaches  St.  Martin,  having  travelled  forty  miles 
from  Geneva.  At  this  httle  village,  if  he  conform  to  the 
usual  practice,  he  will  pass  the  night;*  and  here,  at  all 
events,  he  will  quit  his  carriage,  since  the  remainder  of  his 
route  is  practicable  only  on  foot,  on  a  mule,  or  in  a  char- 
^-banc 

The  approach  to  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  from  St  Martin, 
when  Mont  Blano  again  becomes  visible,  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. Passing  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Chede,  and 
a  mile  further  on,  the  little  lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
traveller  reaches  a  dangerous  part  of  the  road,  where  it  is 
carried  at  a  considerable  height  above  a  deep  ravine, 
through  which  rushes  a  dark  mountain-torrent,  and  which 
is  panly  filled  up  with  masses  of  rock  Uiat  have  fallen 
from  the  overhanging  mountains,  sometimes  causing  fatal 
accidents.  Thence  he  descends  to  the  little  village  of 
Servoz,  lying  sunk  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, which  seems  to  menace  it  with  destruction,  and  has, 
indeed,  more  than  once,  sent  down  masses  of  earth  and 
rock,  inflicting  heavy  calamities  on  the  inhabitants.  Soon 
after  leaving  Servoz  the  road  crosses  the  Arve  at  the  bridge 
called  Pont  Pelissier,  and  almost  immediately  enters  that 
defile  through  which  the  Arve  makes  its  escape  ftom  the 
Valley  of  Chamouni,  and  which  Mr.  Bakewell  styles  one 
of  the  most  striking  gorges  in  the  Alps. 

Saussure,  who  describes  this  entrance  into  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  as  a  "  wild  and  narrow  defile,  forming  a  tnily 
alpine  approach,**  speaks  of  the  valley  itself  as  presenting 
an  aspect  infinitely  soft  and  pleasing.  The  bottom,  he 
says,  *'  is  covered  with  meadows,  in  the  midst  of  which 
passes  the  road  bordered  with  small  palisades.  Yon  discover 
in  succession  the  different  glaciers  which  descend  into  this 
valley.  At  first  you  see  only  that  of  Taconay  whieh  is 
almost  suspended  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  little  ravine,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  bottom.  But  very  soon  the  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  that  of  the  Buistoiu,  which  you  see  descend- 
ing from  among  the  summits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mont  Blano;  its  iee,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  shaped 
into  the  images  of  lofty  pyramids,  produces  an  asto* 
nishing  effeet  in  the  midst  of  the  pine-foveat&  "m^^SoL  ""^ow^^ 
cross  and  overtop.  Kx  Vett^JcL  -^tw^  ^n^  ^-^  ^JB.  ^^^.3^"5S^ 
G  locier  des  Bou«  ^VwtVi,  Visi  ^fiw»TiK\\!i^^\«ti^^w^^ 
VaWey   ot  C\iamwrn\\  loa  ^joMvql^v^  '^'^'*^>^, 
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^offtio  glaciers,  sepanited  by  great  ibresU,  crdwtied  with 
granite  rocks  of  an  astonishing  height  which  are  cut  inio 
the  shape  of  large  obulisks,  and  intermingled  with  snow 
and  ice,  present  one  of  the  grandest  ana  rabat  singular 
spectacles  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  pure  and 
fresh  air  which  jou  breathe,  so  different  from  the  close  air 
of  the  valleys  of  Sallenohe  and  Servoz,  the  fine  cultivatioa 
of  the  valley,  the  pretty  hamlets  which  you  meet  at  each 
advance,  give  you  the  notion  upon  a  fine  day,  of  a  new 
world,  a  species  of  terrestrial  paradise,  shut  up  by  a  bene- 

.  ilcent  Grod  within  the  enclosure  of  these  mountains.  The 
tnad,  everywhere  fine  and  easy,  leaves  you  at  liberty  to  give 
yourself  up  to  the  delicious  reverie,  and  to  the  varied  ideas 
which  present  themselves  in  a  crowd  to  the  mind. 

"  Sometimes  loud  crashes  like  thunder-claps,  and  like 
them,  too,  followed  by  prolonged  rolling,  interrupt  this 
reverie,  cause  a  sort  of  terror  when  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  and  show  you,  when  you  have  become  aware  of  it, 
how  enormous  are  the  masses  of  ice  whuse  fall  produces  so 
terrible  a  crash.  The  size  of  objects  is  a  source  of  decep- 
tion in  estimating  distances ;  on  entering  the  valley  you 

'  think  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  vou  will  reach  the 
other  end ;  and  yet  it  takes  vou  two  hours  to  reach  the 
priory,  which  is  not  half-way.* 

THB  RIVm  AJtVS* 

,  Tai8  river  rises  on  the  Col  de  Balme,  near  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  flows  with  rapidity  down  ita  steep  slope,  and 
1  through  the  Valley  of  Qhamouni,  then  passing  out  ai  the 
.  southH^estem  extremity  through  the  narrow  defile  which 
,  we  have  already  described*  continues  its  impetuous  course 
.  as  far  as  .the  Rhone*  which  it  enters  a  little  below  Geneva, 
.  afler  a  course  of  about  sixty  miles  from  its  source.    Its 
\  waters  are  principally  derived  from  the  glaoiers  of  Mont 
,.  Blanc,  frQm  which  issue  the  Arveiron  and  other  smaller 
stMams,  emptying  themselves  successively  into  its  channel 
as  it  .flows  along  in  its  course  through  the  valley.    It  is 
^  very  remarkaJile  for  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  which  is  86 
'  great  even  at  the  end  of  its  course,  that  its  waters  do  not 
'  miogle  with  those  of  the  Rhone,  /or  some  time  after  it  has 
'\  entered  that  river;  it  is  said  that  at  times  its  violence  has 
been  such  as  to  have  impeded  the  course  of  the  Rhone, 
and  to  have  caused  the  waters  of  that  river  to  flow  back 
into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  thus  giving  to  the  wate^ wheels  of 
'  the  mills  on  its  banks  a  direction  contrary  to  their  usual  one.  * 
The  outlet  of  this  river  at  the  south-western  end  of  the 
valley  seems  to  be  one  which  it  has  opened  for  itself.    Mr. 
Bakewell  says  that  the  valley  "  (nav  b^  regarded  as  a  dOep 
'  trough  about  twelve  miles  in  lengtn  at  the  bottom,  having 
'  no  original  outlet  at   either  end;  but  the  waters  have 
worked  a  lateral  passage  in  a  rock  of  soil  slate,  and  near 
'  its  junction  with  a  very  hard  granite,  forming  a  deep  chasm 
which  extends  four  miles  or  more  from  near  Ouches  to 
Pont  Pelissier.    Before  this  chasm  was  opened,  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  must  have  been  a  lake  surrounded  everywhere 
by  steep  mountains.    As  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  ^e 
valley  above  the  level  of  the  sea  exceeds  considerably  3000 
English  feet,  it  is  therefore  as  elevated  as  the  summit  of 
Scafell,  in  Cumberland,  the  highest  mountain  in  England.** 
In  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  LyelFs  Principles  €f 
Oeology,  the  possibility  of  this  valley *s  again  becoming  a 
lake  is  contemplated.    *'  Those  naturalists  who  have  seen 
the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  and  who  have  beheld  the  prodigious 
magnitude  of  some  fragments  conveyed  by  them  from  the 
higher  regions  of  Mont  Blane  to  the  valleys  below,  a 
distance  ^  many  leagues,  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  effects  which  a  series  of  earthquakes  might  produce*  in 
this  region,  if  the  peaks  or  *  needles/  as  they  are  called,  of 
Mont  Blanc,  were  shaken  aa  rudely  as  many  parts  of  the 
Andes  have  been  in  our  own  times.    The  glaciers  of  Cha- 
mouni would  immediately  be  covered  under  a  prodigicus 
load  of  rocky  masses  thrown  down  upon  them.    Let  us 
then  imagine  one  of  the  deep  narrow  goigea  in  the  course 
of  the  Arve,  between  Chamouni  and  Cluse,  to  be  stopped 
up  by  the  sliding  down  of  a  hill-side,  fas  the  Ro$sberg  fell 
in  1606,)  and  a  lal^e  would  fill  the  Taller  of  Chamouni, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  glaciers  would  all  be  laid  under 
water.     The  streams  whieh  flow  out  of  arches  at  the 
termination  of  each  glacier,  prove  that  at  the  bottom  of 
'  thole  iey  diaases  there  are  vaulted  cavitiei  through  which 
the  waters  flow.    Into  these  hollows  the  waters  of  Aie  lake 
'  would  enfer^  and  might  thus  float  up  the  ice  in  detached 
*  iedhergs;  ht  th\»  glaeiers  are  much  flssuredi  and  the  rents 
iroufd  bV  gr^tfy'Mcreased  doring  a  period  of  earthquakes, 
'^^Mb^i^'IMd  feriAbd  might,  we  conceive,  fesemble  those 


seen  by  Captain  Scoreaby  fkr  from  land  in  die  Polar  Sea's 
which  supported  fragments  of  rook  and  aoil,  conjeetored  to 
be  above  fifty  thousand  tons  in  weight.  Let  a  subsequent 
convulsion  then  break  suddenly  the  barrier  of  the  lake^  and 
the  flood  would  instantly  oarry  down  the  icebeigs,  together 
with  their  burden,  to  the  low  country  at  the  hase  of  the 
All*"    . 

THB  GLACnSBSL 

And  you  ye  five  wild  Isrrenu  fiercely  f  lad  I  ^ 

Who  called  jroa  forth  from  ntEht  and  utter  deatlw 

>'roin  dark  a&d  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 

Down  those  prectphous,  black,  jasged  rocks,' 

For  ever  ihattered,  aad  the  lame  for^ever  f 

Who  gave  yea  your  involaerabie life* 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fary^aad  year  jsfi 

Unceaauf  thunder  and  eternal  fisam  i 

And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came,) 

Here  let  the  billows  stiflen  and  hzrt  rest? 

Ye  ice-iallt !  ye  that  from  the  mooatiiD'a  brow, 

AdowQ  enormotti  ravines  ik>pe  aoMin*- 

Torrents,  methiaks,  that  heard  a  nichty  voice. 

And  stopped  at  once  aniid  their  mawiest  pluaga  I 

Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaten   ' 

Beneath  the  keen,  full  noonf    Whobaie  iheJae 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows  1    Who  with  Jhiai^  fleRraSi^ 

Of  loveiiflst  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  iMt  Prm 

God !  let  tlie  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations^     ^    . 

Answer ;  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  t        "  *' 

God !  sing  ye  meadow-etreams  with  gladsome  tei^ef* 

Ye  pine-groves  with  your  soft  and  souMike  sOandtf  * 

And  ther  too  have  a  voice,  yea  piles  of  aaowj^    m 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  tbaiider  Qed|!r-«Gfa«|aiiMic; 

**  No  subject  in  natoral  hiatory,**  sayeCoxe^  ^^iitaofiMMtibaa 
than  the  origin  of  these  glaeiers,  extendinginl<»Mdamre6ni 
and  pasture,  and  lying,  withoat  being  nmtedi  iit>4  iritttation 
where  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  fruiteef  ihe^eaiAi  to 
maturity :  for  it  is  atmoat  Ktertlly  true,  thttfwitb'UMhhand 
I  conld  touch  ice,  and  with  the  ocher»  ripe  eara.***  ft  l»  the 
glaeiers  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  obsM^esiirtHch 
constitute  the  ehief  interest  of  Cfaattounr;  Ibrtiioiwhere 
etse  in  the  Alps  are  they  of  aueh  magniti^  oi^dO'they 
approach  so  nr  into  tlie  regiena  of  cullttmttofey  M  here. 
**  The  glaciers  in  the  Bernese  Oberkiad,**  h0««y%'«»!|tf#'iM)t 
to  be  eotnpared  with  them,  nor  ean  «tt^  deaciipliMI<  or 
naphie  representation  give  an  adequate  iaoft  of^tbe'Mene. 
Could  we  suppose  a  torrent  nearly  a  wHe  in  iMaMii'^Mid 
several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  to  hedefeeftDdittfMtivfhe 
side  of  a  mountain,  rolling  waves  e^er  6aelr'<eAe#'nsore« 
than  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  lo  beiuaMMl^  ^aor 
solidated  and  split  into  angular  fragments  vn^ki^'aiMrfkoe, 
w«  mf  ght  have  a  tolerably  oorreet  notion  of  ft  gtaaHf^^mt 
without  seeiuff  it  we  should  atill  have  but  m  Hebblt'ein- 
eeptien  of  the  impression  that  such  flttObj«Br^M«M  •seite.'* 

"  IT,**  aava  Saussuro,  **  an  ebaerver  eouM  be  .eom  kj%d  la 
such  an  elevation  above  the  Alps,  as  i4  eiiibMtb  eff^tae 
view  those  of  Switserland,  of  Savoy,  end  e#  DMipliM^die 
would  behold  this  eliatn  of  mountaiM,  intevaeote^-l^mir 
merous  valleys,  and  eompoaed  of  many  parallel  ehaitoe^  the 
highest  one  of  them  oecupying  the  eastve,  aod  ikm  eOmtm 
gradually  diminishing  in  propMtion  to  thdrdiatUMalioni 
that  centre. 

**  The  most  elevated,  or  emUral  ehaim  would  nitpini 
bristled  with  pointed  rooks,  eovered,  even  in  8iiBiliMrf^wti|i 
iee  and  snow,  in  all  parts  that  are  net  absolntehr  petpm* 
dieular.  But  on  eaeh  side  of  this  chsm  he  wnoM  peiestie 
deep  valleys  clothed  with  a  beautifhl  verdnvs,  peopnd^wlth 
numerous  villages,  and  watered  by  rivers.  In  eaosttaitdg 
these  objects  with  greater  attention,  he  woald  lemtiCf  that 
the  oentral  chain  is  composed  of  elevated  ftoeks  and  li<|i.s, 
covered  with  snow  on  their  summits;  but  thsimllJ^lfee 
slopes  of  these  peaks  and  ridges— or  at  least,  all  tboaeaaot 
extremely  steep,  are  laden  with  ice ;  and  that  the  itHimie- 
diate  spaces  form  deep  valleys  lllled  wi^  imueiM  iriasics 
of  ioe,  which  seem  about  to  pour  down  into  these  mllimiinl 
vaUeys  which  border  the  great  ehain.  ,''zm 


The  chains  most  contiguous  to  that  of  the  ceatM^  ar«iM 
present  to  the  observer  the  same  phenomena^  ^solyfiiu 
a  lesser  degree.  At  greater  distaaees  no  iee  iM^rvbe 
observedy  and  scarcely,  any  anow,  but  upon  aataa  is£':fhe 
most  elevatied  summits;  and  at  last,  the  nnnintiins/ dimi 
nishing  in  height,  would  Lose  their  n^;|psd  aspeot^aadT^ut 
on  more  soft  and  rounded  fitra^i  beeomesmmd.'aBtlawer* 
dure,  and  gradually  expire  on  the  faonMl  of  ^^ains^xifeid 
beeome  eoafomided  with  thenaT  r'   .,-*■•:  luY  bbsca 

*  Within  a  few  paces  of  the  glaciers,  the  'Orifrrut  r  iinainr.  mhh 
its  ••  floweis  of  loveliest  bhe,*  gum  W^&itpS^^r'^™^^^ 
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RagardiiiK  Mont  Blane  as  an  assemblage  of  separate 
peaks  and  Tidges.  we  find  the  VaUeys  or  spaces  between 
them  occupied  by  glaciers*  some  of  which  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lengUi  of  the  mountain,  parallel  to  the  Valley 
of  Cbainouni,  and  others  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  or 
as  if  they  would  enter  the  valley ;  in  other  words,  some  of 
*tho  glaciers  ooeni^  the  longitudinal  ravines  of  the  moun- 
tain,  and  others  its  transverse  ravines*  Among  the  latter 
an>  the  five  great  glaciers .  whick  are  seen  sloping  down  to 
its  base  from  the  Valley  of  Chamouni ;  there  are  other« 
flimilar  glaciers  sloping  down  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain into  the  other  vallevs  which  bound  it,  but  for  the 
present  we  shall  not  speak  of  those.    The  five  glaciers  in 

tnestion  are  these^  de  Taoonnas>  de  Bossons  (or  Buissons), 
es  Bois,  d* ArgentidfOy  and  de  la  Tour ;  the  order  in  which 
we  have  named  them  being  that  in  which  they  occur, 
beginning  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  valley.  The 
first  three,  ^er  rising  to  a  certain  height,  join  a  great 
longituduial  glaeier,  called  the  Glacier  de  Tacul^  of  which 
they  may  thus  be  regarded  as  three  sloping  lateral 
branches;  and  in  like  manner  the  remaining  two  join 
another  longitudinal  glacier,  which  has  no  particular  name. 
The  thicknese  or  depth  of  the  ice  of  these  glaciers,  varies 
in  difemt  parts.  Saussure  says,  that  he  found  its  general 
depth  in*  the  Glaeier  des  Bois,  to  be  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred fbet;  but  he  is  not  inclined  to  question  the  correctness 
of  those  who  assert,  that  in  some  places  its  thickness  ex- 
ceedsLig^^Qp.aix  hundred  feet 

**  SSmso.  iaimense  fields  of  ice,**  says  Coxe,  "  usually 

test  on  an  inclined  plane,  being  pushed  forwards  by  the 

fteiMrb  of  their  own  weight,  and  but  weakly  supported  by 

' '  ^MWWSdipeks  beneath ;  they  are  inteiosected  by  large  trans- 

n-^eta^etoiSipsia&dpreseAttheaiypeajranceof  walls,  pyramids, 

:  aodi^odm;  fiuitastio  shapes^  observed  at  all  heights  and  in 

:  tftjpitu<|iePSfc  wherever  the  declivity  exceeds  thirty  or  fortv 

...AlffWis^..  But.  in  those  parts,  where  the  plain  on  whicn 

tiny  testis  horixontal,  or  gently  inclined,  the  surface  of  the 

ii%is  pearl;  unifetm;  the  chasms  are  but  few  and  narrow, 

aocllte-ttraveUer  emses  on  foot*  without  much  difilculty. 

.Zhaat^aoe  of  the  iee  is  not  so  slippery  as  that  of  froaen 

wmde^ rivers;  it  is  rough  and  granulated, and  is  only 

PiiC^rtnifr  ttt  tbr  passenger  in  descents.    It  is  not  trans- 

pasmit*  isexifeemely  porous*  and  full  of  small  babbles, 

.  vhiehscldQPi  exceed  the  sise  of  a  pea.  and  consequently  is 

:•:  BoHtijeempfiet  aa  eommoii  ice."    This  perfect  resemblance 

fC  teiefteCtlie  gWeis  to  congealed  snow  impiragnated 

■y  nithbMter^iB  its  epaoity,  roughness,  and  in  the  number 

.  mvA  smattness  of  the  .air^bubbles,  has  led  to  the  supposition 

thakitji  fonned  by  the  consolidatioa  of  the  snow,  aided  by 

.-tto^ftMeing  of  this  amaU  portioa  which  is  melted  by  the 

c:  kM^irfl'lAe  sua  ia  summer. 

•'.  Am  ilwnrmn  quantity  of  snow  is  continually  accumu- 

-  ls*sdi»  thairaUeys  vhieh  are  enclosed  within  the  Alps,  as 
-rwdl  'tnm  Aal.  which  fUls  from  the  clouds  during  nine 

=.AiQl^'in.  tk«  year*  as  firon  the  masses  which  are  iaoes- 

aaitflf  jrdfag  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  dreunjaeent 

^tSSfmlnns.     Bif  t  of  Uiis  snow»  which  is  not  dissolved 

duriai^^umBEiei.  impregnated  with  rain  and  snow*water,  is 

-  fi(lMSSQ.diikriag  winter,  and  forms  tfaatopaqoe  and  porous  ice 

of  which  the  glaciers  are  composed.    "  As  the  surfiMse  of 

^-Ikf^siiilWt**  says  Mr.Bakewell,  '*  thaws  and  percolates  the 

'.  Bmi^ia again  frozen,  and  aets  as  a  cement;  and  by  a 

-.  mfiilititwi  id  this  process,  the  whole  mass  is  converted  into 

-fee^  pet  se^compact,  however,  as  that  of  rivers  and  lakes, 

|ir^.it  la  fuU  of  air-bubbles,  owing  to  the  mode  of  its 

iemalMNi.* 

:.*  Uie  alopiag  glaciers  which  rest  on  inclined  planes  are 

«0MtaBtly  tteving  downwards,  slowly  and  imperoeptiblj|r, 

bat;  with  irresistible  ibree,  and  at  the  rate  in  some  cases,  it 

>  asflaidi  eC  a  feot  each  day.    As  they  descend,  there  is  a 

-  «MDlatli.  |S>iBi  ^at  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bake- 
MBft  ^-tba  eqnilibrium  between  the  two  ibroes,  heat  and 
graaritl^  that  act  on  the  glacier,  is  established  ;'*  that  is  to 
say,  the  ice  at  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  being  exposed 
tarn  wamt  temperature,  is  dissolved  as  fast  as  it  is  urged 
dowwweids  by  its  own  weight,  and  by  that  of  the  ice  above, 
wliklfrreating  on  ui  inclined  plane  presses  upon  it.  It  is 
ifli  Ih^jiasceat  of  the  iee  that  are  formed  those  great  rents 
or. chasns.  which  ibrm  so  remarkable  a  featiure  id  the 
glaciers.  *^^  Where  in  contact,**  says  Dr.  Barry, ''  with  the 
waffmer  auafaea  of  the  gronnd  on  which  they  rest,  and  at 
Uieir.aidesy  tk^  thaw;  and  being  thus  loosened,  way  is 
made  for  their  descent.  Bnt  heie  and  there  some  obstacle 
occurs,  that  hol^s  them,  until  their  weight  overcomes  and 

i«i  o^lTHction :  or,  when  the  latter  does 
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not  vield,  the  glacier  beeomes  transrersely  rent».by  which 
the  lower  portion  of  the  mass  is  separated,  and  proceeds, 
the  fissure  widening,  until  filled  up  by  the  ice-d6bris  of 
avalanches,  or  the  next  winter  s  snow.  The  obstacles  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  rocks,  projecting  from  the  aides 
of  the  ravines.  A  little  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  finds  its  way  in  the  day-time  into  the  crevices  of 
these  rocks,  and  in  the  night  irresistibly  expanding  into 
ice^  loosens  them,  so  that  they  must  eventually  yield. 
Glaciers  thus  widen  their  ravines,  by  taking  from  Uieir 
sides.  Hence  the  vast  lateral  accumulations  of  debris  and 
the  uprooted  branchless  pines.  The  former,  at  the  aides  of 
the  Bossons  glacier,  are  called '  the  Moraines.*  Ilie  surfaces 
of  glaciers  present,  besides,  great  and  general  inequalities, 
which,  using  a  geological  expression,  may  be  called  slips, 
with  vast  overhanging  mural  precipices,  refernble  to  cor- 
resjponding  inequalities  in  the  beds  of  their  ^vines.** 

As  the  iee  is  thus  dissolved  as  fast  as  it  descends,  the 
lower  end  of  the  glaciers  generally  remains  in  the  same 
place,  though  the  ice  of  which  it  is  composed  is  continually 
changing.  Sometimes,  however,  the  glaciers  encroach 
upon  the  valley.  Mr.  Bakewell  says,  that  after  a  series  of 
cold  seasons,  they  enlarge  and  advance,  and  after  a  seriiv 
of  warm  summers,  they  uiminisUand  recede.  Simond,  how- 
ever, says  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  snow  falling  upon  the  top 
of  Mont  Blanc,  that  iis^  upon  the  upper  third  of  its  height, 
where  it  never  melts,  wnich  determines  the  progre^vo 
encroachments  at  the  lower  end,  of  the  glaciers  over  the 
green  fields  of  the  valleys,  and  not  the  intensity  of  the 
cold.  He  supports  his  remark  by  a  reference  to  me  state 
of  things  when  he  visited  Chamouni,  in  TBI  7.  Hie  pre- 
vious winter,  he  says,  was  remarkably  mild  all  over  Europe^ 
but  it  was  rainy,  and  as  rain  is  always  snow  on  the  top  of 
high  mountains,  a  great  quantity  of  snow  was  accomulaled 
on  Mont  Blanc ;  *'  the  accumulation/'  he  says,  ^  has  by  its 
own  weight  pushed  down  the  glaciers  some  hundred  feet 
frirther  than  usual  over  the  valley  of  Chamouni."*  Their 
progress  had  been  very  mischievous;  his  description  of 
the  appearance  which  they  presented  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  is  Interesting.  '*^ith  slow  but  irresistible  power,*"  he 
says,  '*  the  ice  pushes  forward  vast  heaps  of  stones,  benda 
down  large  trees  to  the  earth,  and  gradually  passes  over 
them.  It  does  not  form  a  field  of  ice  by  any  means,  and 
scarcely  does  it  present  an  inch  of  even  surface ;  the  whole 
bristling  over  with  sharp  ridges  and  points,  bent  forwards 
like  the  pikes  of  embattled  soldiers.  At  the  edge  of  the 
glaciers,  those  irregular  masses  of  ice,  hollowed  and  undei> 
mined  by  heat,  assume  various  fkntastic  appearances,  a 
cavern,  a  wreck  of  a  ship,  the  devouring  jaws  of  nameless 
monsters,  wide  .open,  and  dripping  blood;  ferruginous 
earth,  often  adhering  to  the  ice,  is  now  washed  down  into 
red  streaks.  Although  the  fragments  are  often  so  dirty  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  mud  and  stones 
among  which  they  have  tumbled ,  yet,  when  broken,  their 
fracture  presents  beautiful  ramifications  of  extremely  hard 
ice,  perfectly  transparent,  and  not  porous  as  I  expected, 
although  divided  oy  numerous  interstices  like  tnose  of 
coral.  Streams  of  water,  of  a  mUky  appearance,  continu 
ally  issuing  from  under  the  glacier,  had  formed  new  chan- 
nels through  the  adjacent  meadows,  cut  into  ravines»  and 
extending  the  destruction  far  beyond  what  the  ice  covered. 
The   miserable    inhabitants,  collected    into    tndancholy 

groups,  looked  on  dejectedly ;  but  some  of  them,  turmnff 
leir  misfortune  to  ^ood  account,  told  their  sad  story,  and 
begged,  with  a  certificate  of  the  magistrates  in  their  hand. 
Several  dwellings  are  actually  under  the  glaciers,  and 
others  await  the  same  destruction.** 

There  are  abundant  proofs  that  the  glaciers  have  at 
fi>rroer  times  advanced  beyond  their  present  limits.  On 
the  average,  however,  of  a  number  of  years,  their  bulk  re* 
mains  the  same;  for  besides  the  melting  of  the  glaciers  at 
their  lower  extremity,  there  are  other  causes  operating  to 
diminish  them,  or  rawer  to  carry  off  the  additional  ({uantity 
of  snow  falling  every  year.  The  constant  evaporetion  from 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  which  must  be  very  great  in  such 
elevated  r^ons,  is  a  powerful  one.  The  rate  of  their  pro* 
gressive  motion  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment. 

''In  traversing  these  stagnated  oceans,*  says  Captain 
Sherwill,  ''very  large  blocks  of  granite,  of  many  tons* 
weight,  may  be  seen  riding  on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  These 
blodu  have  afforded  the  meana  of  ascertaining  ft  fact  of 
importance.  The  experiment  I  am  about  ta  relate  to  ;fou 
was  made  last  year  by  some  of  the  guides  of  Chataooni  «t 
the  Her  de  Glsce,  Two  poles  ware  erected,  one :  qn  eadi 
of  the  glacifr,  out  of  n^ach  of  itd.^tesieptr  9^vA  i^ 
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plftMd  aft  td  be  in  ft  diroet  line  with  the  bloek  of  ^nmite.' 
la  the  course  of  twelve  months  this  block  had  entirely 
changed  its  position  as  respecting  the  two  poles,  and  had 
advanced  upwards  of  one  hundred  yards  on  its  march  to- 
wards the  valley  ;•— a  clear  proof  that  the  glaciers  do  move 
on,  and  are  continually  diminishing  at  their  lower  extre- 
mity  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  increasing  at  the  upper 
«nd  by  the  constant  snows.** 

THE   FRIEURi^   OR   TILLAOB   OF  CHAMOUNI* 

Thb  principal  village  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  stonds 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  called  Le  Prieur6  (the 
Priory)»  or  simply  Chamouni.  It  derived  the  former  name, 
from  having  been  the  seat  of  a  convent  of  Benedictineg, 
which  was  founded  there  by  Count  Aymon  of  Geneva,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  around  this 
establishment,  the  village  was  gradually  formed.  The 
monastery  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth 
te  the  Chapter  of  Sallenches.  The  only  other  fact  recorded 
Concerning  this  very  unimportant,  although  much-fre- 
quented village  is,  that  the  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1707.  There  are  several  other  villages  in  the  valley,  such 
as  Les  Ouches,  Les  Bossons,  Les  Pres,  Les  Bois,  X4es  Tines, 
Argenlidre,  and  La  Tour.  The  valley  is  divided  into  four 
parishes,  and  the  whole  number  of  iU  inhabitants  is  under 
3000.  The  Prieur6  is  the  head-quarters  of  travellers, 
who  can  purchase  there  specimens  of  the  crystals,  ame- 
thysts, topazes,  and  other  stones,  which  are  found  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  collected  by  the  guides  for 
vale. 

There  are  two  very  good  inns  at  the  Prieur6 ;  and  during 
the  summer  season  they  swarm  with  travellers  firom  various 
countries  of  Europe,  our  own  in  particular.  "  The  inn  at 
Chamouni,"  says  Simond,  "was  full  of  strangers,  English 
and  Germans  mostly,  not  one  French,  all  mountain-hunters, 
talking  over  their  day*s  sport,  asking  news  about  the  state 
of  neighbouring  mountains,  &o.,  and  preparing  for  the 
laborious  pleasures  of  the  next  day :  one  was  leg-tired,  the 
other  had  his  ibot  blistered,  a  third  was  so  stiff  in  the  back, 
he  could  neither  sit  down  nor  get  up ;  but  all  were  other- 
wise extremely  well  in  health,  and  happy,— this  is  a  new 
•port,  rock-hunting,  plant-hunting,  or  picturesque-view- 
hunting,  more  justifiable  in  every  point  of  view  than  hare 
or  stag'hunting,  more  rational,  and  even  attended  with  less 
danger  to  health  or  life.*' 

Mr.  Bakewell  says  that  the  two  inns  at  Chamouni 
are  more  like  English  inns  than  the  inns  in  any  other 
part  of  Savoy;  the  charges,  he  adds,  are  very  reasonable, 
eonsidoring  Uie  'distance  from  whence  most  of  the  airUcles 
of  consumption  are  brought  expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
eompany,-^ndeed,  they  are  cheaper  than  in  most  of  the 
•iher  parts  of  Savoy  or  Switzerland,  where  the  accommoda- 
tions are  much  inferior.  The  inhabitants  of  Chamouni  are 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  great  influx  of 
foreigners,  and  not  to  have  the  simplicity  of  manners  which 
characterizes  the  Savoyards  in  less  frequented  districts,  and 
which,  indeed,  they  themselves  possessed  before  the  valley 
booame  a  haunt  of  tourists*  "They  possess  a  most  an- 
noying kind  of  ubiquity,  following  travellers  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  descending  with  them  into  the  valleys,  to  offer 
fmit  and  milk,  or  flowers,  which  is  a  most  disagreeable 
mode  of  begging,  aa  you  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
wfaersfver  yon  wish  to  contemplate  in  quietude  the  grand 
Objects  before  you.** 

The  origin  of  tha  name  "  Chamouni**  is  supposed  to  be 
feund  in  two  Latin  words,  occurring  in  the  Latin  deed  of 
gift  by  Count  Aymon  to  the  convent ;  these  are  camput 
muiNliit,  or  **  fbrtifled  field ;"  the  lofty  mountains  and  inac- 
ceesible  aigttUles,  that  surround  the  valley  on  all  sides, 
being  the  natural  defence  or  ibrtification  here  implied. 
**  Bat,  to  arrive  at  the  literal  word  '  Chamouni,*  we  must 
tmntlate  them  into  French,'*  says  Captain  Sherwill,  '*  or 
into  the  patois  of  the  country,  and  the  signification  is 
equally  good  in  both ;  for  instance,  '  campus,'  champs  and 
'fennnitas/  mum.  The  term  Prieur^,*  was  generally  used 
vatil  the  year  1330 ;  when  the  few  cottages  that  surrounded 
the  monaelio  bailding,  assumed  the  name  of  Chamouni.'* 

CLUIATB  AlfD  CULTIVATION  OV  TAB  TALUPT. 

Aa  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  it  upwards  of  3000  feet  above 
the  lev^  of  tne  eea,  and  eorrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
ita  elimate  is  cold*  Even  during  the  Summer  the  ther- 
ttomeier  is»  in  the  uoming,  several  degrees  below  the 
flrMzisg«'poiBt;  and  ^  in  the  height  of  this  season;  though 
l)w.iree4hHritoAiB'faoli  there  oeouf  aaay  daxn  whioh  it  it 


impossible  to  pass  without  a  ilie.  For  tonriBii  it  tnay  be 
said  that  the  valley  is  only  '^  practicable**  during  foot 
months  of  the  year;  for  the  Winter  beffins  in  Oetolier,  and 
is  not  over  till  May.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  interval 
the  ground  is  commonly  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  in  some  parts  aa  many  as  twelve  feet ;  the 
inhabitants  live  like  isolated  beings,  cut  off  from  all  com* 
munication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  are  obliged  to 
subsist  upon  the  stores  which  they  have  lafd  up  before  the 
^term  of  their  imprisonment  commenoes. 

Saussure  says  that  it  is  the  white  frosts  that  occur  in 
the  middle  of  the  Summer,  which,  together  with  the  short- 
ness of  the  Summer  itself,  prevent  trees  at  all  delicate 
fi^m  flourishing  at  Chamouni.  "  You  see  there  neither' 
oak,  nor  chestnut,  nor  walnut,  nor  even  apy  cultivated 
fruit-trees ;  for  the  apple,  and  cherry,  and  plum-trees  whieb 
grow  there,  are  all  of  wild  sorts.  The  grwed  trees,  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce,  have  never  sue* 
ceedea.  They  throw  out  fine  shoots  in  the  course  of  the 
first  Summer,  but  tins  Summer  is  so  short  that  the  wood 
has  not  time  to  acquire  the  consistence  and  maturity  which 
it  needs,  to  be  able  to  resist  the  frost;  so  that  the  yoong^ 
shoots  all  perish  in  the  Winter.'* 

It  will  be  interesting  to  road  this  naturalist's  deaoriptioa 
of  the  appearance  of  the  valley  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the-  Winter  season.  "  I  arrived,*'  he  says,  "  at  Chamoum 
on  the  24th  of  Maroh  (1764) :  the  whole  valley  was  covered 
with  snow ;  it  was  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  at  the  Priory,  six* 
feet  thick  at  Argentidre,  and  twelve  feet  at  Tour.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  softened  this  snow  during  the  day,  but  it 
froze  again  in  the  night  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  laden 
mules  passed  over  it,  leaving  scarcely  any  tracer  I  was 
desirous  of  ascending  upon  the  Montanvert  to  see  the  great 
vallev  of  ice,  (or  the  Mer  de  Glace,)  but  the  thing  was 
found  to  be  impossible:  all  the  slopes  of  the  mountaine, 
turned  towards  the  north,  were  covered  with  a  quantity  of 
snow,  which,  never  having  been  softened  by  the  sun,  re« 
sembled  a  powder  or  an  incoherent  dust,  ih  which  we  sank 
above  the  knee.  I  was  able,  however,  to  advance  so  long 
as  the  ground  was  neither  very  uneven  nor  very  much 
inclined;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  a  little  steep,  and  above 
all,  when  I  came  to  a  spot  covered  with  detached  and 
uneven  fragments,  it  was  impossible  to  go  further,^^we  foil 
down  at  every  step.** 

This  indefatigable  man  then  tried  to  scale  the  mountain 
by  the  slope  turned  towards  the  south ;  and  the  snow  upon 
these  having  been  melted  on  the  surface  by  the  warmest 
rays  of  the  Spring  sun,  and  afterwards  been  frozen*  pre-^ 
sen  ted  a  crust  of  varying  thickness,  over  which  he  oon* 
trived  to  make  his  way  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  view. 
which  he  had  of  the  valley  was  very  striking.  "  I  stopped' 
some  moments  to  enjoy  the  aspect  which  the  vallejp  of 
Chamouni  presented  to  me,  elevated  as  I  was  far  above  it, 
and  regarding  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length*  But  this 
aspect  was  more  astonishing  than  agreeable.  The  uni- 
formity of  those  white  surfaces  which  covered  immense 
spaces,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  broken  onlv  by  a  few  rocks,  whose  steep  sides 
were  unable  to  retain  the  snow,  by  the  forests  with  Uieir 
slightly  grayish  tint,  and  by  the  Arve  winding  like  a  dark 
thread  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,-— all  this,  lighted  up 
by  the  sun,  had  in  its  grandeur  and  in  its  dazzling  bright- 
ness something  death-like  and  infinitely  sad.  The  glaciers, 
which  so  well  adorn  the  landscape  when  its  ground  is  a 
beautiful  green,  produced  no  effect  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
white,  although  close  by,  the  pyramids  of  ice,  whose  steep' 
flanks  remained  uncovered,  appeared  like  emeralds  under 
the  fresh  and  white  snow  which  covered  their  summits.* 

GUIDES. 

**  A  traveller,  a  picturesque  traveller  at  least,**  says  Simond, 
"above  all  an  English  traveller,  or  supposed  to  be  one^ 
cannot  approach  Chamouni  without  being  wav-laid  and- 
beset  by  guides.  Some  leagues  before  we  reacned  thestf 
classic  grounds  we  had  several  on  our  hands,  who  after 
entering  into  conversation  as  common  peasants,  and  inter*" 
esting  our  curiosity  by  the  knowledge  tibiey  displayed,  in*' 
formed  us  they  were  guides,  when  thev  had  become  pretty 
sure  that  we  would  not  say  they  should  not  guide  us;  and 
really  there  is  no  resisting  a  Balma,  a  Paccard,  a  Cochet,  a 
Coutet*  when  you  are  at  all  read  in  Saussure,  and  remember 
his  honourable  mention  of  those  and  other  names  among" 
his  bold  supporters  up  the  highest  summit  of  Mont  Blanc* 
in  1 786,  till  then  deemed  inaccessible.** 
The  guides  at  Chamouiii  are  Ueensed  by  the  local  autW 
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rities ;  they  an  all  tried  men,  and  generally  very  civil  and 
tniatworthy.  Most  of  the  stated  excursions  are  performed 
wholly  or  in  part  with  mules,  and  it  is  customaiy  for  each 
party  of  travellers  to  engage  one  guide  with  the  requisite 
number  of  animals ;  six  francs  a  day  are  paid  to  him  for 
his  serviees,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  use  of  each  mule. 
For  tho  laborious  excursions  more  guides  are  tsJcen.  These 
men  are  celebrated  for  their  intelligence,  hardihood,  and 
activity;  they  have  a  fund  of  information  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  traveller,  and  are  always  ready,  as  Simond 
says,  to  "climb,  and  talk,  and  fight  their  battles  over  again** 
ibr  his  instruction  and  amusement.  They  pay  a  careful 
attention  to  his  safety  and  convenience,  and  on  his  part 
he  cannot  do  better  than  always  follow  implicitly  tneir 
advice*  Almost  all  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  in 
the  mountain-excursions,  have  been  occasioned,  as  Mr. 
Bakewell  eays,  by  inattention  to  their  advice ;  and  whenever 
the  enterprises  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  have  had 
a  calamitous  result,  it  has  generally  happened  that  they 
were  urged  to  engage  in  them  in  opposition  to  their  judg- 
mtot  and  wishes.  Most  of  them  are  sufficiently  bold  and 
adventurous ;  and  some  of  them  wonderfullv  so— though 
perhaps,  not  more  so  than  their  physical  skill  and  activity 
would  warrant  Simond  mentions  a  remarkable  instance, 
'*a  proof  of  undiminished  strength,  spirit,  and  perhaps 
iBshness,  at  the  age  of  sixty,'*  on  the  part  of  a  veteran 
named  Jacques  Balm  a,  (with  the  addition  dei  Dame»  on 
acoouot  of  hii  particular  attention  to  ladies  climbing  under 
his  guidance,)  on  the  return  from  a  laborious  expedition. 
A  party  of  young  Hnen,  on  a  botanixing  excursion,  spied  a 
very  fine  plant,  dooming  in  apparent  safety  out  of  ^each, 
on  the  top  of  an  inaccessible  rock.  Jacques  Balma  con- 
sidered a  few  minutes,  then  took  off  his  shoes,  and 
eeeuring  a  foot  here,  a  hand  there,  holding  once  by  his 
teeth  to  a  twig,  springing  from  one  shelving  place  to 
another  like  a  chamois,  or  writhing  like  a  snake  among 
stones  and  bushes  out  of  sight,  without  once  hesitating 
or  looking  back,  worked  himself  up.  to  the  pyramidal  bunc^ 
of  Howers,  and  threw  it  down  to  the  wondering  spectators. 
That  was  not  enough ;  another  hunch  of  flowers  bloomed 
over  his  head  in  a  still  more  difficult  and  hazardous  situa- 
tion i  he  sprang  for  it ;  all  present  united  in  entreating  him 
to  desist,  the  other  guides  having  warned  him  of  his  danger, 
and  then  turned  away,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  en- 
couiaice  the  mad  attempt.  A  general  exclamation  induced 
them  aoon  after  to  look  again,  when  they  beheld  him  poised 
on  his  hreasti  plucking  the  flower  with  the  toes  of  an  out- 
strelehed  leg.  **  How  he  came  down,"  says  Simond,  "  I  do 
not  know;  it  was,  perhaps,  still  more  hazardous  than  going 
np,  but  in  a  lew  minutes  we  saw  him  again  by  our  side,  his 
Joad  on  his  hack,  and  not  even  out  of  breath.  When  the 
intrepid  old  fellow  waited  on  us  at  supper  in  the  evening,  I 
felt  ashamed  to  see  him  behind  my  chair.  Jacques  Balma 
waa  bom  a  goat^herd,  and  is,  perhaps,  less  well-informed 
than  many  of  the  other  guides,  but  he  has  in  him  that 
genuine  spirit  which  makes  heroes,  either  for  good,  for  in- 
diifereDt,  or  for  bad  purposes." 

There  ia  always  ample  employment  ibr  the  guides  during 
the  season  in  which  travellers  visit  the  valley.  During  the 
Winter  thev  have  no  occupation,  and  the  picture  which  Mr. 
Bakewell  draws  of  the  manner  in  which  thev  then  pass 
their  time,  is  not  a  pleasing  one.  "  As  the  Winters  com- 
xneoee  early*'*  he  says,  "  and  last  till  late  in  the  Spring, 
there  is  little  employment  for  the  men  during  the  season ; 
aftd  the  guides  being  accustomed  to  a  wandering  life  in  the 
Sitiamer,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  excitement, 
by  •asocieting  with  well-informed  foreigners  from  every 
part  of  Bttrope,  they  would  sink  into  a  state  of  torpor  were 
It  not  for  the  dangerous  resource  of  gambling,  with  which 
they  are  said  chiefly  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  winter 
menlfae.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  remedy  the  evil 
heH»:  in  England  the  substitute  for  gambling  would  be 
fidtoking  and  drinking,  or  politics ;  but  under  the  paternal 
government  of  his  Sardinian  majesty,  great  care  is  taken 
by  the  pfrofaibition  of  books,  that  the  peasants  shall  neither 
.retd  nor  think,  if 'it  be  possible  to  prevent  them.  The 
Ohamooniards,  however,  from  their  Summer  intercourse 
«willi  the  world,  are.  less  tnperstitious  than  the  peasants  in 
other  parts  of  Savoy." 

TBB  MOKTAlfTERT* 

"Whay  the  people  of  Chamouni  call  properly  Montan- 
Tert,**  lo  use  the  expression  of  Saussure,  is  a  pasturage, 
clefated  more  than  12600  feet  above  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
nom^^and  ^Mih^ehtly  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


sea.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  and  im- 
mediately above  that  "  valley  of  ice,"  of  which  the  lower 
part  bears  the  name  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois.  Stranger? 
are  generally  taken  to  it,  because  it  is  a  spot  which  affords 
a  magnificent  view  of  this  immense  glacier,  and  of  the 
mountains  bordering  it,  and  because  they  can  descend  from 
it  upun  the  ice,  and  thus  observe  some  of  the  singularities 
which  it  presents. 

The  road^  or  rather  the  pathway,  which  leads  from  the 
valley  up  to  the  Montanvert,  is  steep  in  some  parts,  but 
nowhere  dangerous.  The  journey  is  sometimes  performed 
wholly  on  foot,  and  may  be  in  this  manner  conveniently 
accomplished  in  three  hours.  Till  the  year  1802,  onlv  half 
of  the  route  from  the  Priory,  or  village  of  Chamounit  Was 
practicable  for  mules ;  the  whole  of  it  was  then  rendered  so« 
and  accordingly  visiters  commonly  make  use  of  those  ani- 
mals. After  leaving  the  Priory,  the  road  lies  along  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  through  meadows  and  well- cultivated 
fields.  Saussure  points  out  as  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  the  perfect  level  which  the  surface  of  the  ground 
presents:  wherever  the  ground  is  a  little  open,  horizontal 
beds  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  are  seen;  whence  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  Arve  formerly  covered  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  that  this  bottom  has  been  raised  by  the 
accumulations  of  the  deposits  of  that  river.  On  quitting 
the  valley,  the  ascent  lies  through  a  forest  of  birch,  fir,  and 
larch,  intermixed;  it  does  not  proceed  directly  up  the 
mountain,  but  winds  round  it  so  as  to  overcome  the  steep 
acclivity.  On  the  summit  of  the  Montanvert  are  two  small 
chalets,  or  resting-places ;  one  of  them  was  erected  by  a 
Monsieur  Desportes,  formerly  "Resident"  of  France  at 
Geneva,  and  repaired  by  a  countryman  of  his.  It  is  dedi 
cated  "  i  la  Nature,"— an  inscription  '•  a  little  too  finical 
and  affected,"  as  Simond  justlv  observes,  and  one  which 
might  excuse  a  doubt  whether  the  real  love  of  nature  had 
much  to  do  with  the  erection  of  this  French  temple. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  very  striking.  '<  In  mounting 
to  the  Montanvert^"  aays  Saussure,  <*you  Lave  alwavs 
below  your  feet  a  view  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  of  tna 
Arve  which  waters  it  throughout  its  whole  length*  of  a 
crowd  of  villages  and  hamlets*  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
well-cultivated  fields.  The  moment  you  arrive  at  the  Monr 
tanvert,  the  scene  changes :  and  instead  of  this  smiling 
and  fertile  valley,  you  find  yourself  almost  at  the  very 
border  of  a  precipice*  the  bottom  of  which  is  another  valley 
much  wider  and  more  extensive,  filled  with  snow  and  ice* 
and  bounded  by  colossal  mountains,  which  astonish  by  their 
height-  and  shape*  and  which  terrify  by  their  sterility  and 
steepness." 

THE   MBR  DE   QLACE^  OR  SEA  OF  ICE. 

The  **  valley  of  snow  and  ice"  upon  which  the  traveller 
looks  down  from  the  Montanvert*  is  the  upper  part  of  that 
enormous  glacier,  of  which  the  lower  part>  sloping  down  into 
the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  is  called  the  Glacier  des  Bois. 
This  upper  part  is  commonly  called  the  Mer  de  Glace^  or 
Sea  of  Ice ;  the  limit,  however,  is  not  defined*  and  some* 
times  the  whole  glacier  is  called  the  Glacier  des  Bois. 
**  The  surface  of  the  glacier  seen  from  Montanvert/*  says 
Saussure,  "  resembles  that  of  a  sea  which  had  been  sud- 
denly frozen,  not  in  the  moment  of  a  tempest,  but  at  the 
instant  when  the  wind  has  calmed,  and  the  waves,  although 
very  high,  have  become  blunted  and  rounded.  These 
great  waves  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier, 
and  they  are  cut  by  transverse  crevices*  which  appear  blue 
in  the  interior*  while  the  ice  seems  white  on  its  external 
surface. 

But  a  distant  view  of  the  Mer  de  Glaoe  is  not  by  any 
means  calculated  to  convey  a  correct  notion  of  its  pecaliar 
features ;  and  if  the  surface  be  not  too  rugged  and  too  much 
split  by  crevices,  the  visiter  should  advance  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  upon  it  *'  If  you  content  yourself  with  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  distant  point<-*from  the  Montanvert,  for 
example,  you  do  not  distinguish  any  of  the  details ;  Uie 
inequalities  of  the  surface  seem  like  the  rounded  undu- 
lations of  the  sea  after  a  storm ;  but  when  you  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  glacier  these  waves  appear  mountains,  and 
their  in^rvala  are  like  valleys  between  those  mountains. 
Besides,  it  ii  necessary  to  traverse  the  glader  a  little,  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  curious  features,-— its  wide  and 
deep  crevices,  its  great  caverns,  its  lakes  filled  with  the 
finest  water  enclosed  within  transparent  walls  of  a  sea*^reeii 
colour, — its  brooks  of  fresh  clear  water  flowing  in  canals  of 
ice,  and  precipitating  themselyea  in  easfwdes  down  the 
icy  abysses." 
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nil  indebtimbla  natiinluti  vho  eertunlf  oanuot  be 
acouwd  oT  timidity  in  exploring  tbe  wonden  of  the  tsonn- 
taini,  roHMmmends  that  ao  •■•  ihonld  nndwtaka  to  ems 
tbe  Mer  de  Glace  bom  the  Uontuivnt,  unlau  the  Ruidei 
hare  pteriouily  Hoertaioed  that  it  i«  pauable  without 
much  difficult;.  He  ca; ■,  that  io  hii  fint  expedition  in 
1760,  he  baiorded  it,  and  had  much  trouble  in  extricating 
himaelT.  Sometimei  he  had  lo  ilido  down  to  the  bottom  of 
little  ice-vaUora, — the  interval*  of  thoae  ntountaiD'Waves 
which  look  like  amall  uodulalioiw  from  the  Montanvert, — 
and  then  to  climb  up  out  of  them  on  the  opposite  aide  with 
vast  labour  and  fatigue.  At  other  times,  when  he  came  to 
crevicei  which  were  Tory  wide  and  deep,  be  had  to  pais 
them-'likeanHM-daaear,"  ooverj'  narrow  ridges  of  ice,  ex- 
tending aeroM  fnm  the  one  lide  to  the  other.  "  The  good 
Pierre  Simon,  my  first  guide  in  the  high  Alps,"  he  says, 
**  repented  strongly  of  having  let  me  engage  in  the  enter- 

Sriae.  He  went  about  hers  and  tittre,  seeking  the  leoat 
tuigerotu  passages,  cutting  steps  in  the  ice,  offering  me  a 
hand  whenever  be  could,  and  giving  me  at  the  same  time 
the  ArstiatKni  in  the  art— for  it  is  one— of  putting  down 
the  feet  and  toating  the  body  properly,  and  of  making  use 
of  one'i  baton  in  diffloult  pauages.  I  escaped,  however, 
without  other  injury  than  a  few  contusions  which  I  go  ' 
■tiding  down  soma  very  ateep  slopes  of  ice  which  we  ha 
doscend>  Pierre  Simon  slid  down,  standing  upright  on 
ioet,  his  bod^  thrown  hack  and  leaning  on  his  iron-shod 
baton."    This  mode  of  descending   a  declivity  of  ici 

snow  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  would  seem  to  b 

flrtt  sighti^the  guides,  however,  praotiae  it  with  woodarAil 
dexterity,  sliding  down  slopes  of  "  fright&l  stsepness," 
and  accelerating,  or  retarding,  and  even  altogether  stopping 
their  ooune  at  pleasure,  merely  by  preuing  the  sharp  point 
fif  their  batons  into  tha  ice  to  Ae  raqolsite  depth. 

After  crossing  the  Her  de  Qlace — if  he  be  enabled 
accomplish  that  dangerous  expedition,    the  visiter  may 


cattle  which  be  s _. 

He  will  l«acn  from  his  gvdda  tl 


t  U  tba  ctaniMDoement 


of  the  Summer  aeason,  a  regtdar  expAdillon  il  nudfi  acmsi ''  l" 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  by  those  who  have  to  conduct  ihair  cattle 
to  this  remote  spot,  whither  a  number  of-hrifcn.«rith  mm  ^ 
or  two  milch^ows  for  the  support  of  the  beidaniMi,  nn 
driven.   They  remain  there  until  the  beginning  of  Aututnh, 
when  another  expedition  is  made  to  bring  them  back,  it 
being  necessary  on  each  occasion  to  openii  nei^nAtelU' 
the  passage  of  the  animals.    The  herdsman  hinueV  never'' 
descends  to  the  valley  above  one«  or  twice  io  the  reason, ''~ '[ 
and  then  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fareadj  during  tbt  .reat  it 
the  period  he  remains  alone  with  bis  herd  "in  Uusfrigiitfiir. 
solitude."     When  Saussure  was  there  in  17G0,  the  ber3»> 
man  was  an  old  man  with  a  kng  board,  olMlMd  in«:aaU> 
skin  with  the  hair  still  on  its  outside.    **  He  had  an  air  n  , , 
wild  as  the  place  in  which  he  dwelt;  be  was  mnch  uto-.  _ 
nished  to  see  a  stranger,  and  I  believe-that  I  was  raaUf    ' 
the  first  from  whom  he  hod  received  a  visit    I  shonHbave 
wished  to  leave  him  an   agreeable  reeoUection  of  tbe^Mt^      '' 
but  he  onlf  wanted  some  tobacco, — I  had  none — ■ad'tlni   ;.',, 
money  which  I  gave  him  did  not  laem  to  affiird  bin  aaji\.^ 

Ute  upper  part  of  this  glacier  being  fai^dr  atesMMd '  ' . 
above  the  valley,  avalanches  are  frequently  nOtt  iatnt 
from  it  during  a  warm  Summer's  day.    "  In  the  cmAM  i>^  ~ 
one  hour,"  says  Mr.  Bakewell,  "we  saw  tour  considerable 
avalanches,   and  heard  several  frwi  the  other  aide  e<  illHa 
glacier.    The  masses  of  ice  may  be  observed  in  motiMi  Ic/t 
a  little  time  before  they  detach  themselves,  ind  when  ttay 
fkll  upon  the  rocks  below,  the  noise  resemUM  the  dtatsM  '- 
discbarge  of  heavy  artillery,  fbllowed  by  a  succewJaif  cT" 
echoea.    When  the  ice  was  once  in  tnotitHii  it.wouU  fiiK  ia^'f- 
a  continued  atream  for  a  considerable  tima,  «lii«hi>iMa  iiai  - 
a  distance,  resembled  a  cataract:  with  Itw  ie*  wu*  iaIMi  ■--. 
mixed  larM  blocks  of  stone  which  had  hwg  Mii-traW1fc«^^  ' 
glacier.      I  counted   Hvenl    seconds    between  t&l  j^j^  f 
motion  of  the  ice  and  the  time  when  it  stitwk  agaiwiV^M  J' 
rooks,  and  some  SMonds  mot*  before  tb*  loiuu  MMlie^  - 
the  ear.     I  could  have  waited  for  boun  to  4hMt*aitt«i»' 
avalanches,  but  as  the  sun  declined  they  wen  less  fre^iua^ 
and  ceased  before  evening."  .  '   '  • 


THS  XMO  C 
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of  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.    By  the  Rev.  HENRY  STEfi. 
BING,  M.A.    Prioe  4t. 

DISCOURSES  ON  REPENTANCE.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
AINGER,  M.  A,  Assistant  Minister  of  St,  Maiy,  Greenwich.  2t.  k 

THE  EPISCOPAL  FORM  OF  CHURCH  GOVERN- 
MENT, its  Antiqoity,  its  Expediency,  and  its  -Confonmty  to  tiM 
Word  of  God.    By  ttie  Rev.  JOHN  MEDLEY^  M.A.    la. 

SCRIPTURE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  CHURCH  ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS.   By  A  LAYMAjr.    Prioe  Sixpence. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  INSEPARABLR  By  A 
LAYMAN.    "^^     "•• 


CHRISTIAN  RESPONSIBILITIES,  arising  ont  of  the 
recent  CHANGE  in  our  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES.  Bytte 
Rev.  EDWARD  ELIOT,  B.V.,  Arehdeacon  of  BariMMloea.    Sc. 

ARCHBISHOP  USHERS  ANSWER  TO  A  JEStTFT ; 
with  other  Tracts  on  Poprrv.   In  a  large  Oelavo  Vdimie^  ISi;  (ML 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  ROME  AND  ENGLAND  Com- 
pared in  their  DECLARED  DOCTRINES  and  PRACTICE& 
By  RICHARD  MANT.  D.D.,  M.R.LA4  Loan  Bishop  of  Dov:« 
and  CoKMOR.    6dL    By  the  same  Author, 

ROMANISM  AND  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  COMPARED; 
Wherein  is  shown  the  Disagreement  of  the  Chnich  of  Benie  wA 
the  Word  of  God,  no  less  than  with  the  Church  of  i?»^gi***^^  os 

many  of  the  Fundamental  ArtiolM  of  ChristiaBity.  9tL  i 

I 

THE     ROMAN-CATHOLIC    DOCTRINE     OF    THE 

EUCHARIST.  The  Seriptona  Argvment  considerBd.  in  reply  It 
Dr.  Wiseman.  Bv  THOMAS  TURTON,  D.IX,  Regiw  Pie- 
fessor  of  Divinitv  tn  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  J>ean  flC 
Peterborough.    8r.  6dL    By  the  same  Author, 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY  considered  chiefly  with  x«fer- 
tnee  to  Loan  Brovohaii*8  Daoonmm  on  that  mAJmI.    Saewl 

Edition,  Post  Octavo,  8t. 

PALEVS  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRIEfTIANITY  EPITO- 
MISED; with  a  view  to  exhibit  his  Argnnml  in  «  anaU  eon* 
pass,  without  omitting  or  weakening  any  of  its  component  points. 

By  ▲  MXMBIR  OF  THR  UNIVSRSIIT  op  CAUBtaSHiMm     6a. 

THE  PROPHETICAL  CHARACTER  AND  INSPIRA- 
TION  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE.  By  GEORGE  PEARSON, 
BLD.,  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  l(U.  6d. 

TRUTHS  AND  FICTIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGESj 

(Thb  Mxrcrant  akd  trb  Fuar.)  By  SIR  FRANCIft  PAL* 
GRAVE,  K.H.,  Keeper  of  the  RMorda  of  the  Tteeamy  of  Hk 
Majesty's  Exchequer. — In  the  Preu, 


**  I  RAva  been  resUy  quite  waptimA  and  astooiihed  at  the  sliletly 

menta  iMtwaen  many  parts  of  Roger  Baoonli  published  text  sad  tbe  htlhotH 

inadited  ManiaHrlpli  which  I  vm.    And  this  wy  dngalar  and 

oolncldends  ts  tuch  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  aeteal  CtaraaM 

Ijcagments  this  tale  it  rendered,  that.  If  the  reader  rtiooi,  he  ii  at  MI 

ooBjeotura  that  all  the  xcmainlnf  portions  of  the  advutueaof  the  Mercfaaataait 

the  FHar  art  given  with  etoalfldeUtir.'*  . 


liberty  ic 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  PARENT  ON  EDUCATION 

the  late  Mfa.  RICHARD  TRENCH.  A  m 
PREFACE  and  NOTES,  bythaSDITORi 
the  AirrBOR.    Price  It.  <ML 

Tn  valoMa  and  InteNating  Utiie  ^rnvrk  nov 
Bdllot^  hands  a  abort  ttee  afo.  daitaghei 
he  the  means  of  dlffkialng  mora  wfddy  thooshta 
aha  haa  obtained  penniaeion  to  TCpdnt  them. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LFTERATURS 1  bdag  a  Fovm^ 

ViRW  of  the  PaoGRns  of  Lrarnxno,  from  the  Earliesi  Tibmi 
By  R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Esq.,  l^b.  Coa  Camk-.l»  HU 


ESSAYS;  on  CONVERSATION,  aad  oil  <KUA< 
FoQlaci^  Octavo,  Zh  6cl 


w.^m: 
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NOTES  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRa     By  tbe  Honourable 

FUEDERICK  JOHN  SHORE,  Judge  of  the  CivU  Court  and 
CrijniiiAl  Seoaons  of  the  District  of  Furrukhahftd. — 2  vola.  8vo. 

JOURNAL    of   the    ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY    of 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND;  containing  Obiginal 
Papsrb,  'Satire  to  the  History,  Manners  and  Customs,  Laws, 
Ileligion,  Natural  History,  Arts,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and 
Frodootions  of  THE  ORIENTAL  WORLD,  contributed  by 
HsMBBBS  and  Corrispondknts  of  the  Sogutt  at  Home  and 
Abroad,     Published  Quarterly,  6t. 

THE  WEST  INDIES;  the  Natural  and  Physical  History 

of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Colonies;  with  Sketches  of  the 
Moral,  Social,  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants,  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  Abolition  of  Nbgro  Slavery.  By 
BIR  ANDREW  HALLIDAY,  K.H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  etc. 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Army  Hospitids. — Post  Octayo, 
with  Maps,  10«.  6d. 

*  THREE  I^EEKS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  LEBANON. 

With  many  Engravings.    3«. 

TWO  YEARS  AT  SEA :  being  the  Namtive  of  a  Voyage 
to  the  Swan  River  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land;  thence,  to  various 
parts  of  India.  With  Notes  of  a  Residence  in  the  Birman  Empire, 
and  of  the  Services  and  Suflerings  of  the  Missionaries  in  thst  Coun- 
try. By  JANE  ROBERTS.  New  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo, 
with  Engravings.     5«. 

NARRATIVE  of  an  EXPEDFTION  to  GREENLAND, 
sent  by  order  of  the  KING  of  DENMARK,  in  SEARCH  of  the 
LOST  COLONIES,  under  the  Command  of  Captain  W.  A. 
Oraah,  Danish  Royal  Navy.  Translated  from  the  Danish,  by 
tha  late  O.  O.  MACDOUGALL,  Esq.,  of  Copenhagen,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Orighial  Danish  CHART,  oompleted  by  the  Expe- 
dition.    Publuhed  under  the  Direction  qf  the  R!oval  Giograpiucal 

SOCUETT  of  I^NDON.      8««  6dl 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  COASTS  AND  ISLANDS  OF 
SCOTLAND,  and  of  the  ISLE  of  MAN ;  descriptive  of  the 
Scenery,  and  illustrative  of  the  prc^gressive  Revolution  in  the 
Economical ,  Moral,  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  those 
Regions.  By  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH.  3  Vols.,  with  Maps.  21«. 

MtrSICALHlffrORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  CRITICISM; 

being  a  Oinsral  Survey  of  Music  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  time.    By  GEORGE  HOGARTH.  7«.  6d, 

SACRED  MINSIRED5Y;  a  COLLECTION  of  SACRED 

Ml/SIC,  from  the  best  works  of  the  Great  Masters,  arranged  as 
Solos  and  Concerted  Pieces,  and  with  Accompaniments  for  the 
l^uivo-FoRTB  or  Groan.  Complete  in  Two  Handsome  Folio 
Tolnmes^  2/.  2t,,  Half-boand;  or  in  Nos.,  I.  to  XXIV.,  at  If.  6d. 

♦MANUAL  of  INSTRUCTION  in  VOCAL  MUSIC, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  Psalmody.   By  JOHN  TURNER,  Esq.  4». 

THE  HYMNS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH;  now 
first  Collected,  Arranged,  and  Translated.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
CHANDLER,  M.A.,  FeU  of  Cor.  Chris.  CoL  Oz.     4$,  6d. 

,  PSALMS    and    HYMNS,    for    PUBLIC    WORSHIP, 

Seleeted  and  Revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  K  RIDDLE,  M.A.  Fine 
H'upety  gilt  edges,  2«. ;  Cheap  Edition,  1#. 

*  DAILY  READINGS  FROM  THE  PSALMS.    Adapted 

for  Yoong  or  Old.    ddL 

*  READINGS  IN  POETRY;  Selectionf  from  the  Works  of 

fb»  bsfll  Bqslkh  Poefcl,  wHh  Sketches  «of  th*  Writen,  and  Notes. 
4s.  6dL 

TH£  BRITISH  MONTHS,  a  Poem,  in  T^telvb  Parts. 
By  feiCRAllD  MANT,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Loao  Bdhop  of  Down 
AND  CoNMOB.    In  Two  Pocket  Volumes,  OSk 

THE  BELKltJARY;  by  BERNARD  and  LUCY  BAR. 
TOKf  wtth  «  Pjufatobt  Appsal  for  Postrt  and  Postbl    3«.  6<L 

ROSBnBVDS  RESCUED,  AND  PRESENTED  TO  MY 
CHllMtEK,    By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  WILKS,  H.A.    it.  (ML 


LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS;  or  the  RECORDS  of  a  VIL^ 

LAGE  RECTORY.    St.  6dL 


Thi  ViLLioa. 

Thx  RiTXRxn  TiiADKifAtr. 

Thb  Qood  Aunt. 


Tm  Village  Scroolmastbiu 
Thb  Villaob  Apothbcabt. 
Tbb  Dbsbbtbd  Wifb. 


Thb  Familt  at  thb  Hau;  or,  Pbiob  Aim  PovBBTr. 

♦POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY;  being  Pamhur  Explana- 
tions of  Interesting  Facts  eonaeoted  with  tbe  Stbuotitiib  and  Funo^ 
TioNS  of  Animals,  and  particularly  of  Man.  By  PERCEVAL 
B.  LORD,  M.B.,  M.R.C.a    With  numeroua Engravings,  7«.  Get 

♦READINGS  IN  SCIENCE;  being  FAMILIAR  EXPLA- 
NATIONS of  some  interesting  Appearances  and  Principles  ia 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    With  many  Cuts,  6s. 

ARTISANS  AND  MACHINERY}  tbe  Moral  and  Physical 
Condition  of  the  MANUFACTURING  POPULATION  eon- 
sidered,  with  refeience  to  MECHANICAL  SUBSTITUTES  fot 
HUMAN  LABOUR.    By  P.  GASKELL,  Esq.,  Svbqbon.    6s. 

BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS;  being  POPULAR  DESCRIP. 

TIONS  and  ANECDOTES  of  the  BRITISH  CHORISTERS 
of  the  GROVES.  By  NEVILLE  WOOD,  Ebq.  Foolscap 
Octavo,  ^s.    By  the  same  Author, 

THE    ORNITHOLOGISTS  TEXT    BOOK;  being  RE- 

VIEWS  of  ORNITHOLOGICAL  WORKS,  published  from 
A.D.  1678  to  the  present  day;  with  an  APPENDIX,  discussing 
various  Topics  of  Interest  connected  with  Ornithology.    4s.  9d. 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  POOR  LAW;  WHO  GAINS 

AND  WHO  LOSES  ?    Sixpence. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL;   or,  Lindenburst 

Parish.     By  ROSINA  M.  ZORNLIN.     2s.  6d. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  and  the  means  of  improving 

it.     By  the  Rev.  T.V.  SHORT,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Bloomsbury.    U 

♦  ON  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHIL- 
DREN. Being  Mrs.  Child's  «'  Mothbb's  Book,"  revised,  and 
adapted  to  the  nse  of  Parents  and  Teachers.    2s.  6d. 

THE    YOUNG    LADYS  FRIEND;    a    MANUAL    of 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  and  ADVICE  to  YOUNG 
FEMALES,  upon  their  entering  LIFE  after  quitting  School* 
By  a  Lady.    St.  M, 

ISSUED  BY  THE   LAEOVftStCS  rntXSD  SOCIMTY,  09  WRlCil 
THE/it  MAJESTIES   ARE  PATRONS. 

USEFUL  HINTS  for  LABOURERS,  on  Tarious  Subjectg. 

Is.  Od.    New  Edition,  enlaiged  and  improved. 

COTTAGE    HUSBANDRY;     tbe    UTILITY  and  NA- 
TIONAL   ADVANTAGE  of  ALLOTTING  LAND   for  that  , 
Purpose.    Price  4s. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


PRETTY  LESSONS  FOR  GOOD  CHILDREN;  to  which  are 
added.  EASY  LESSON  in  LATIN.    2$. 

EASY  POETRY  for  CHILDREN.    1«.  6d. 

READING  LESSONS  from  the  BOOKS  of  PROVERBS  and  EC- 
CLKSl  AS  r  bS ;  with  QuesUoni  and  Aoswera  upon  theai.    Od. 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN.    With  £NoiiAvnfo&    4d. 

SCRIPTURE  HYMNS  In  PROSB.    With  Cnti^    OdL 

•  A  LITTLE  READING  BOOK  for  YOUNG  CHILDREN.    4d, 

•  VILLAGE  ANNALS;  or  tbe  Story  of  HETTY  JONES.    ML 

•  A  COLLIERY  TALE,  or  VILLAGE  DISTRE8&    4dL 

•  LESSONS  OF  PRAISE  IN  EASY  VERSE.    4d. 

•  INSECTS  and  their  HABITATIONS.    A  Book  for  ChUdien.    U 
SIMPLE  TALES  for  CHILDREN.    With  bmi^  Cats.     U 
THE  CHILD'S  VERSE  BOOK  OF  DEVOTION.    U 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


•  A  FAMILIAR   HISTORY  OF  MRDS ;   their  Nature,  Habits, 

and  Instiiictfl.      By  the  Rt  Rer.  E.  STANLEY,  D.D.,   F.L.S., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwidi.    Two  Volomes,  with  Eugravings,  7'* 

■  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  considered  with  referance  to  Civili- 
sauon  and  the  Arts.  By  MARY  ROBERTS.  With  Ensravings. 
3s.  6d.;  and,  by  the  same  Author, 

*  WILD  ANIMALS;  their  Natnn,  Habita,  and  Instinets;  with  Inci- 

dental Notices  of  the  Regions  they  inhabit.    With  Engravings.  3«.  6d. 

*  MINERALS  and  METALS  ;  their  Natural  History  and  Usos  in  the 

Arts:  with  incidenUl  AccounU  of  MINES  and  MINIMG.  .  With 
Engravings.  2i.Qd, 

•THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY.-  A  New  EdiUon,  EnUiged 
and  Improved,  and  with  many  Cati.    It, 

CONVERSATIONS  on  GARDENING  and  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY.    By  the  Author  of  the  "EUmentt  of  Botany.    2f.  6(/. 

*The  BOOK  of  ANIMALS.  The  BOOK  of  BIRDS.  The 
BOOK  of  FISHES.  The  BOOK  of  REPTILES.  The  BOOK 
of  SHELLS.     It.  OdL  each ;  all  with  numerous  Engravings. 

FIRST  SUNDAYS  at  CHURCH ;  or,  FAMILIAR  CONVER- 
SATiONS  on  the  MOKNING  and  EVENING  SERVICES.    By 

the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.    ai.6rf. 

t  ■'    » 

ABBOTT*S  READER;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Pieces,  in  Proie  and 
Verse,  calculated  to  produce  a  Moral  Influence  on  the  Hearts  and 
Lives  of  Young  Persons. "  By  the  Authori  of  the  Youxo  Curistian  ; 
Til  s  Corn  Ba-S-roNB;  Tub  T  sac  her,  &c«    3s. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BOY ;  a  Tde ;  with  some  Aeeoont  of 
the  Modes  of  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
FLETCHER,  M.A.    3s.  &/. 

8ANDF0RD    AND   MERTON;    Modenuxed    and    Abridged   by 

R031NA  MARIA  ZORNLIN.    With  Cuts.  3i.  6rf. 

»  >  •  • 

COUSIN  KATE;  or,  the  Pomshment  of  Pride;  a  Tale.  By 
CATHERINE  GIIACE  GODWIN,  Author  of  "Tbb  Rbprovino 
ANaEL,"£cc.    With  many  Cuts.    2f.     Also,  by  the  same  Author,     . 

2.  BASIL  HARLOW ;  or.  Prodigality  is  not  Generosity.    2s. 

3.  ESTHER  MORE;  or,  Truth  is  Wisdom.  >. 

4.  LOUISA  SEYMOUR;  or,  Hssty  Impressions.    2i. 

6.  ALICIA  GREY;  or,  to  be  Useful  is  to  he  Happy.  2s. 
6.  JOSEPHINE;  or,  Early  Trials.  2s. 

*  SCENES  and  SKETCHES  fram  ENGLISH  HISTORY.    With 

Engravings,  St.  (jdl  . 

•  CONVERSATIONS  of  a  FATHER  with  his  CHILDREN.    Two 

Vtflttmes,  with  Bngravtnp.    5f.  fid. 

•  EASY  LESSONS  on  MONEY  MATTERS ;  with  Cuts,  U. 

TALES  AND  STORIES  from  HISTORY.  By  AGNES  STRICK* 
LAND.    Two  Volumfs,  with  Diany  Engravings.    7s. 

FABLES  and  MORAL  MAXIMS,  in  PROSE  and  Yl^tSE.  Seleeted 
by  ANNE  PARKER.    With  One  Hundred  Wood-Cuts.    3s.  6i/. 

POPULAR  POEMS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS;  seiectod  by 
ELIZABETH  PARK b:R.    3s.  6r<. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  CHARADES,  fram  Histofy,  Geography,  and 
Biography.    New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected. ,  li.  6«(. 

*  PERSIAN  FABLES,  for  Yodng  and  Old.    By  the  Rcr.  H.   G. 

K  £  EN  E,'M.A.'*  Price  Is.,  with  Eighteen  Engravings.    Also, 

'PERSIAN  STORIES;  iUustratire  of  Eastern  MANNERS  and 
CUSTOMS.    Price  Is.,  with  Engravings. 

•  SISTER  MARYnS  TALES  in  NATURAL  HISTORY.    2«.  6<(, 

LE  BOUQUET  LITTERAIRE.  -  Reenefl  de  BtentA  Religieiises 

et  Morales;  de  divers  Auteufs.    ParfeuL.T.VENTOUlLLAC.  3s.6tf. 

QUESTIONS  on  the  GOSPEL  of  LUKE,  with  LECTURES  de- 
livered  on  Wednesdays  after  Morning  Prayer,  in  the  Church  of  St 
George,  Bloomsbury ,  by  the  Rev.  T.  V.  SHORT,  B.D.;  Rector.  Ss^6tf . 

FAITH  AND  PRACTICE ;  or,  the  AppUeation  of  Chii8tia&  Prin- 
ciples to  the  Practical  Duties  of  Life.     Is. 

FAMILIAR  LECTURES  to  CHILDREN;   wherein  the  TRUTHS 

of  the  GOSPEL  are  engagingly  set  forth.    New  Edition.    Is.  6d.  -^ 

CONFIRMATIQN.     An  APDRE8S  ftom  a  CLERGYMAN  to 

his  Parishioners.    Twopence.  .      . 

THE  RITE  OP  CONFIRMATION  EXPLAINED.    By  the  Rer. 

DLKYRE;m.A.    Sixpence.  ^ 

A  FEW  WORDS  on  THE  SIN  of  LYING.    By  a  LAYMAN.  SdL 

Th09§  to  whM  an  Aiierisk  U  pnfixed^  art  pubUthed  under  the 

and  ar§  upon  ih§  Sooond  Suppiomoniai  Liti  qf 


BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 


•ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  the  Rer.  Dr.  RUSSELL,  late  Hesd 

Master  of  Chaiter-llouse  School.     Is.  6r/. 

*THE  CLASS  REiM>ING.BOOK  ;  designed  to tonish  YoaUi  witl 
information  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  By  GEORGE  LUDLOW, 
one  of  the  Masters  at  (Jhrufs  Hospital.,  Hertford.    3s^>ound. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  COMP08I. 
TION.   By  the  Rev.  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A.,  King's  College.   2i.GI 

'READINGS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE;  eontsimpg 
choice  Specimens  of  the  Works  of  the  best  English  Writers;  wilk 
EssAvs  on  English  Literature.    4s.  6d. 

•ARITHMETIC  TAUGHT  BY  QUESTIONS.     U  fkL 

THE  FIGURES  OF  EUCLID ;  with  Qoesnuns,  and  a  Pisxis  o( 

Geomeuical  Kxcrcises.  By  the  Rev.  J.  EDWARDS.  M.A..  of  Kisf'i 
College,  Lotadon.    3s. 

•A  FIRST  BOOK  ON  GEOMETRY;  mcluding PLANE  and  SOLID 
G  t:0.\kl':TIiy.  and  an  Introduction  to  TRIGONOMETRY.    Is.U. 

"EASY  LESSONS  IN  MECHANICS:  with  Familiar  lUustntim oi. 
the.Practifal  Application  of  Mechanical  PrincipiesA  3t. 

•READINGS  IN  POETRY ;  a  Selection  from  the  Woria  of  the 
best  Kngli^h  Poets ^  with  Specimens  of  the  American  Poets ;  Lifeniy 
Noticci  or  the  Wnters  ;  and  explanatory  Notes.    4s.  6d. 

•READINGS  IN  BIOGRAPHY ;  a  Selection  of  the  Lives  of  the  aosl 
Emipeoi  Men  of  all  Nations.    4s.  6d, 

•OUTLINES  OF  GEOGRAPHY.     By  GEORGE  HOGARTH. 

With  Maps  and  Cuts.    Tenpence. 

•OUTLINES  of  th^  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  GEORGE 
HOGARTH.    With  EngraviuRS  of  Costumes,  Antiquities,  &c.    ls.». 
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SOUTHAMPTON, 
SoWBAMPTOir  Ib  a  sea-port,  boroogb,  and  maxk^t- 
town,  and  a  coonty  of  itself,  und^er  the  designation 
of  "The  Town  and  Connty  of  the  Town  of  South- 
ampton/' locally  in  the  county  of  Hants,  seventy-five 
miles  from  London,  containing  about  20,000  inhabit- 
imts.  This  place  probably  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancient  British  Ant,  the  original'name  of  one  of  the 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  its  fine  fifestuary. 
To  the  north-east,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Itchen, 
the  Romans  had  a  military  stetion  called  Clausentum, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Saxon  town  of  Hantune, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Southampton. 

In  838,  the  Danes,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-three 
ships,  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast,  but  were  re- 
pulsed  with  eoosiderable  loss  by  Wnlpbere,  governor 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  under  Etbelwoif ; 
and  in  660  they  again  penetrated  into  the  county, 
and  burned  the  city  of  Winchester.  In  tb«  reign  of 
Athelstan,  two  mints  were  established  here.  In  1)81, 
a  party  of  Danish  pirates,  having  made  a  descent  from 
sevai  large  vessels,  plundered  the  town,  and  laid 
waste  th«  neighbouring  coast.  In  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
red  thfi  Second,  Sweyn»  M»g  of  Denmark,  and 
Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  landed  with  »  considerable 
force^  plundered  and  burned  the  town,  massacred  the 
Inhabitants,  and  committed  the  most  dreadful  depre- 
dations in  the  surrounding  country,  ttU  Etbelred  pur- 
chased peace  by  the  payment  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds,  on  the  receipt  of  which  the  invaders  retired 
to  Hantune,  where  they  embarked  for  their  own 
kingdom.  Canute,  after  his  estabiishment  on  the 
throne,  made  this  town  his  occasional  residence; 
and  it  was  whilst  seated  on  the  beach  here,  at  the 
influx  of  the  tide,  that  he  took  occasion  to  make  that 
memorable  reproof  of  his  courtiers,  for  their  gross 
flattery,  which  has  been  recorded  by  historians. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ckinquest,  the  town  was  so  much 
reduced  by  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
that,  at  the  Norman  survey,  the  king  had  only 
seventy-nine  demesne  tenants.  Henry  the  Second 
and  his  queen  landed  at  this  port,  on  their  return 
from  France,  in  1 1 74.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
French  and  their  allies,  but  they  were  repulsed,  with 
the  loss  of  the  Prince  of  Sicily  and  other  commanders. 
Richard  the  Second  enlarged  the  castle,  and  strength- 
ened the  fortifications  that  had  been  erected  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  and  harbour.  Henry  the  Fifth, 
previously  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  marshalled  his 
army  here  for  his  expedition  against  France,  and,  during 
his  $tay  in  the  town,  detected  a  con^iracy  formed 
against  him  by  the  lords  Cambridge  axul  Scroop,  and 
Sir  Tliomas  Grey,  who  were  here  executed  for  treason, 
and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  an  ancient  hopital,  still 
remaining,  called  God's  Hoase.  Jn  ^e  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  Southampton  was  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  partisans  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  foi-mer 
having  gained  the  victory,  many  of  the  Lancastrian 
chiefs  were,  by  the  king's  order,  executed  with  ex- 
treme barbarity.  The  town  bad  increased  mate- 
rially in  extent  and  importance,  and  iu  trade  had 
become  )Bo  flourishing  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fifitb^  the  lord  mayor  oi  London  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  king's  duties  at  this  port.  In  1312, 
Grey,  wtmnfnmi  of  Dorset,  embarked  here  with  a 
force  for  the  aewtftanre  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain ; 
and  ted  y«ars  after,  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
sailed  from  it,  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions, 
after  having  visited  Henry  the  Eighth.  Edward  the 
Sixth,  in  his  tour  through  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom    for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 


visited  the  town,  and  ^as  sumptuously  enttftained 
by  the  mayor  and  oorpomtion*  Philip,  lUng  of 
Spain,  on  bis  arrival  in  England  ^  ^H^ufe  Queen 
Mary,  landed  at  this  port,  and  was  entertained  by  tlie 
mayor  and  his  brethren,  who  sent  him  a  present  of 
wine,  which  he  received  on  board  his  ship,  the  GrMOf 
de  Dieu,  then  lying  in  the  harbour.  •  .  .    ^ 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsular 
tract  of  ground,  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  Southampton  water,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Itchen,  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  fine  open  bay  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Itchen  with  the  river  Test.  The 
shores  of  the  bay  are  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and 
afford  a  succession  of  beautifully- diversified  scenery, 
the  vicinity  being  studded  with  villages,  mansions,  and 
villas.  Southampton  water,  about  two  miles  broad 
at  its  entrance  near  Calshot  castle,  stretches  north- 
westward nearly  seven  miles :  on  the  eastern  shore 
are  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  forming  an  object 
romantically  picturesque.  The  town,  rising  gradu- 
ally from  the  margin  of  the  water,  is  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation;  and  the  approach 
from  the  London  road,  through  an  avenue  of  stately 
elms  and  a  well-built  suburb,  is  extremely  pleasing. 
The  principal  entrance  is  through  Bar  gate,  one  of 
the  ancient  gates,  on  the  north  front  of  which  are 
two  gigantic  figures  represeuting  Sir  Bevois  of  South- 
ampton and  the  giant  Ascupart,  whom,  according  to  a 
legendary  tale,  Bevois  is  said  to  have  slain  in  combat 
From  this  gate,  which  is  embattled  and  machicolated, 
a  spacious  street,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
equal  to  many  of  the  finer  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
leads  directly  to  the  quay 

The  ancient  part  of  the  town  was  formerly  en- 
closed with  walls,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  cir- 
cuit,  of  which,   with   their  ruined  circular  towers, 
considerable  portions  still  remain,  the  principal  being 
that  reaching  from   the    south-east  of    West  gate 
along  the  shore  northward.     Of  the  ancient  gates, 
the  principal  now  remaining  are  West  gate  and  Sonth 
gate,  in  addition  to  Bar  gate ;  in  relation  to  which 
last,  the  more  modern  part  of  the  town  is  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Above  Bar,  from  the 
other  part,  which  is  called  Below  Bar.     In  that  part 
Above  Bar  are  many  fine  ranges  of  building.     A  new 
street  of  handsome  houses  has  been  recently  erected, 
leading  from  the  street  Above  Bar  to  the  western 
shore,  with  a  terrace,  commanding  a  ^ne  view  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.    The  town  is  well  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  excellent  water,  chiefly 
from  springs  collected  on  an  adjoining  common,  and 
conveyed  from  a  reservoir  into  public  conduits,  and 
into  many  of  the  houses.     The  handsome  iron  pillars 
for  the  gas-lights  were  presented  by  the  late  William 
Chamberlayne,  Esq.,   in   commemoration   of  whose 
munificence  the  inhabitants  erected  a  lofty  cast-iron 
column,  supporting  a  handsome  gas-light.    A  floating 
bridge  over  the  river  Itchen,  from  Cross- House  to  the 
opposite  shore,  was  completed  in  1836,  and  is  tbund 
a  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants,  as  it  shortens 
the  road  to  Gosport  about  two  miles. 

Southampton  contains  many  valuable  establish- 
ments for  the  relaxation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  visiters;  among  these,  are  a  literary 
and  philosophical  society,  with  lecture  rooms,  un 
exhibition  of  paintings,  libraries  and  reading  rooms, 
assembly  rooms,  archery  rooms,  a  theatre,  &c.  RacfS 
are  held  in  the  Autumn,  and  there  is  an  annual  re- 
gatta in  the  Summer,  on  the  beautiful  and  finely- 
sheltered  river^  so  favourably  situated  for  aquatic 
excursions. 

The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
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situation,  hare  made  Scraihampton  a  resort  for  sea- 
bathing ]  and  hot,  cold,  medicated,  and  vaponr-baths, 
have  been  constructed.  In  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously established,  a  handsome  building  has  been 
erected,  near  the  Platform  on  the  beach,  and  provided 
with  baths  of  every  kind,  with  a  spacious  promenade- 
room  attached,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  water, 
which,  during  the  summer  season,  is  covered  with 
pleasure  boats,  and  with  fine  yachts.  Numerous  re- 
spectable lodging-houses  are  let  for  the  accommodation 
of  visiters.  On  the  beach  is  a  causeway  planted  with 
trees,  extending  above  half  a  mile.  On  the  Platform, 
which  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  is 
an  ancient  piece  of  ordnance,  presented  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  recently  mounted  on  a  handsome 
cast-iron  carriage,  the  gift  of  John  Fleming,  Esq. 
The  barracks,  erected  here  during  the  late  war,  and 
occupying  about  two  acres  of  land,  were,  in  1816, 
converted  into  a  military  asylum,  as  a  bi'anch  of  the 
institution  at  Chelsea,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  for  the  orphan  children  of  soldiers, 
and  of  those  whose  mothers  are  dead,  and  their 
fathers  absent  on  service :  the  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  are  now  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  female 
children  only. 

The  environs  of  Southampton  are  equally  remark- 
able for  the  varied  beauty  of  their  scenery,  and 
for  the  number  of  elegant  mansions  and  villas.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  attractions  which  the  town 
itself  possesses,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  aquatic 
excursions,  there  are,  in  various  directions,  extensive 
rides  through  a  country  abounding  with  objects  of 
extreme  interest,  and  enriched  with  a  great  variety  of 
scenery. 

The  port  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade : 
the  imports  are  wine  and  fruit  from  Portugal;  hemp, 
iron,  and  tallow,  from  Russia;  pitch  and  tar  from 
Sweden  5  and  timber  from  other  ports  on  the  Baltic ; 
it  has  also  a  considerable- trade  with  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  By  act  of  parliament  of  Edward  the 
Third,  making  Southampton  one  of  the  staple  ports 
for  the  exportation  of  wool,  all  cargoes  of  that  mate- 
rial, not  originally  shipped  to  those  islands  from  this 
port,  must  either  be  re- landed  here,  or  pay  a  duty  at 
the  custom-house.  A  coasting  trade  is  also  carried 
on  with  Wales,  from  which  it  imports  iron  and  slates  ^ 
with  Newcastle,  from  which  it  imports  coal,  lead, 
and  glass  -,  and  with  various  other  places.  The  quay, 
on  which  stands  a  convenient  custom-house,  is  ac- 
cessible to  vessels  of  250  tons*  burden. 

The  new  landing  pier,  for  the  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  France,  was  constructed  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  1832:  it  is  900  feet  in  length,  curving  at 
the  eastern  extremity  for  the  accommodation  of 
8  team -packets;  the  carriage  road  is  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  foot-path  protected  by 
railing;  the  pier,  which  is  of  timber,  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  forms  an  interesting  and  agreeable  pro- 
menade. Unfortunately,  however,  the  ravages  of 
some  marine  insects  have  already  rendered  very  con- 
siderable repairs  necessary  to  the  foundation. 

The  harbour  is  spacious,  and  affords  good  anchor- 
age for  ships,  which  may  ride  at  all  times  in  security, 
being  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Steam- vessels  pro- 
ceed regularly,  all  the  Summer  and  Autumn,  from 
this  port  to  France,  and  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey; 
and  there  are  saiUng  packets  on  the  same  destination 
at  all  other  seasons:  steam-packets,  also,  afford  a 
constant  communication  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Portsmouth  in  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  sailing- 
vessels  at  other  times. 

The  trade  of  the  town  principally  arises  from  the 


wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  visiters,  and  Is  fkdli- 
tated  by  the  Itchen  canal  navigation  to  Winchester, 
the  river  itself  being  navigable  as  far  as  Northam ; 
and  a  74-gun  ship  and  several  frigates  were  built  in 
the  docks  here  during  the  late  war.  A  canal  to 
Salisbury,  with  a  view  to  open  a  communication 
between  this  town  and  Bristol,  was  projected  about 
thirty-five  years  since;  but  the  design  was  aban* 
doned,  the  capital  having  been  expended  before  half 
of  the  work  was  completed.  A  ^railway  from  London 
to  Southampton  is  now  in  rapid  progress,  under  an 
act  obtained  in  the  year  1834.  The  market-days  are 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday;  the  mar* 
ket  on  Friday  is  for  corn:  the  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  fish,  e^s,  poultry,  and  provisions  of 
every  kind.  The  fairs  are  on  May  6th  and  7th,  for 
cows  and  pigs,  and  on  Trinity  Monday  and  Tuesday  s 
the  latter,  a  very  ancient  fair,  is  proclaimed  by  the 
mayor  with  particular  ceremony  on  the  preceding 
Saturday,  and  continues  till  the  Wednesday  noon 
following :  this  fair,  which  is  principally  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  pigs,  is  held  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  and  during  its  continuance  all  persons  are  fre^ 
from  arrest  for  debt  within  the  precincts  of  tha 
borough. 

Dr.  Watts  was  a  native  of  Southampton,  and  the 
remains  of  many  eminent  persons  have  been  deposited 
in  the  churches  of  the  town;  among  others.  Captain 
Carteret,  Bryan  Edwards,  Dr.  Mant,  and  Miss 
Stanley;  to  the  latter  of  whom  there  is  an  epitaph 
by  the  poet  Thomson,  who  has  also  celebrated  het 
beauty  and  accomplishments  in  the  Seasons. 

[Abridged  from  Lbwis's  Topographieal  Dictionary.^ 


LETTEB  FROM  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH, 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  DUCHESS. 


€t 


The  following  letter,*'  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  ''was 
addressed  to  Scott  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  before 
he  received  that  which  the  Poet  penned  on  landing  at 
Glasgow.  1  present  it  here,  because  it  will  give  a 
more  exact  notion  of  what  Scott*s  relations  with  his 
noble  patron  really  were,  than  any  other  simple 
document  which  I  could  produce.  But  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  embrace  with  satisfaction 
the  opportunity  of  thus  offering  to  the  readers  of  the 
present  time  a  most  instructive  lesson.  They  will 
here  see  what  pure  and  simple  virtues,  and  humble 
piety,  may  be  cultivated  as  the  only  sources  of  real 
comfort  in  this  world,  and  consolation  in  the  prospect 
of  futurity,  among  circles  which  the  giddy  and 
envious  crowd  are  apt  to  regard  as  intoxicated  with 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  wealth  and  rank;  which 
so  many  of  our  popular  writers  represent  systema- 
tically as  sunk  in  selfish  indulgence, — as  viewing  all 
below  them  with  apathy  and  indifference, — and  last, 
not  least,  as  upholding  where  they  do  uphold,  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  their  country,  merely  because 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  their  own  here- 
ditary privileges  and  possessions  derive  security  from 
the  prevalence  of  Christian  maxims  and  feelings 
among  the  mass  of  the  people.'* 

To  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  Post  Office,  Oreenoek. 
Mt  dear  Sir,  Bowhill,  Sept.  3,  1814. 

It  is  not  with  the  view  of  distressing  you  with  my 
griefs,  in  order  to  relieve  my  own  feelings,  that  I  address 
you  at  this  moment.  But  knowing  your  attachment  to 
myself,  and  more  particularly  the  real  affection  which  you 
bore  to  my  poor  wife,  I  thought  that  a  few  lines  from  ms 
would  be  acceptable,  both  to  explain  the  state  of  my  mind 
at  present,  and  to  mention  a  few  circumstances  oonneeled 
with  that  melancholv  event. 
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1  am  otltt  and  retiffoed.  The  blow  was  so  severe,  that  I 
k  stnniied  me,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  ag^ooy  of  mind  which 
might  have  been  expected.  I  now  see  the  full  extent  of 
roy  misfortune;  but  that  extended  view  of  it  has  come 
gradually  upon  me.  I  am  fully  aware  how  imperative  it  is 
upon  me  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  on  account  of  my 
ehfldren.  I  must  not  depress  their  spirits  by  a  display  of 
my  own  melancholy  feelings.  I  have  many  new  duties  to 
perftirm ;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  I  now  feel  more  pressingly 
the  obligation  of  duties  which  the  unceasing  exertions  of 
my  poor  wife  rendered  less  necessary,  or  induced  me  to 
attend  to  with  less  than  sufficient  accuracy.  I  have  been 
taught  a  severe  lesson ;  it  may  and  ought  to  be  a  useful 
one.  I  feel  that  my  lot,  though  a  hard  one,  is  accompanied 
by  many  alleviations  denied  to  others.  I  have  a  numerous 
family,  thank  God,  in  health,  and  profiting,  according  to 
their  different  ages,  by  the  admirable  lessons  they  have 
been  taught.  My  daughter  Anne,  worthy  of  so  excellent 
a  mother,  exerts  herself  to  the  utmost  to  supply  her  place, 
atid  has  displayed  a  fortitude  and  strength  of  mind  beyond 
her  years,  and  (as  I  had  foolishly  thought)  beyond  her 
powers.  I  have  most  kind  friends,  willing  and  ready  to 
alford  me  every  assistance.  These  are  my  worldly  comforts, 
and  they  are  numerous  and  great. 

Painfiil  as  it  may  be,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself  to 
be  totally  silent  as  to  the  last  scene  of  this  cruel  tragedy. 
As  she  had  lived,  so  she  died, — an  example  of  every  noble 
feeling,  of  love,  attachment,  and  the  total  want  of  every- 
thing selfish*  Endeavouring  to  the  last  to  conceal  her 
aafifering,  she  evinced  a  fortitude,  a  resignation,  a  Christian 
eourage,  beyond  all  power  of  description.  Her  last  injunc- 
tion was,  to  attend  to  her  poor  people.  It  was  a  dreadful, 
but  instructive  moment.  I  have  learned,  that  the  most 
truly  heroic  spirit  may  be  lodged  in  the  tenderest  and  the 

gentlest  breast.  Need  I  tell  you,  that  she  expired  in  full 
ope  and  expectation,  nay,  in  the  firmest  certainty  of 
passing  to  a  better  world,  through  a  steadfast  reliance  on 
Aer  Saviour.  If  ever  there  was  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
our  religion  in  moments  of  tlie  deepest  affiietion,  and  in 
the  hour  of  death,  it  was  exemplified  by  her  conduct.  But 
I  will  no  longer  dwell  upon  a  subject  which  must  be  painful 
to  you.  Knowing  her  sincere  friendship  for  you,  I  have 
thoueht  it  would  give  you  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy 
one,  to  hear  from  me,  that  her  last  moments  were  such  as 
to  be  envied  by  every*  lover  of  virtue,  piety,  and  true  and 
genuine  religion. 

I  will  endeavour  to  do  in  all  things  what  I  know  she 
would  wish.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  lay  myself 
open  to  all  the  comforts  my  friends  can  afford  me.  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  cultivate  their  society  as  heretofore.  I 
shall  love  them  more  and  more,  because  I  know  they  loved 
her.  Whenever  it  suits  your  convenience,  I  shall  bo  happy 
to  see  you  here.  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  my  duty  not 
to  make  my  house  the  house  of  mourning  to  my  children : 
for  I  know  it  was  her  decided  opinion,  that  it  is  most  mis- 
chievous to  give  an. early  impression  of  gloom  to  the  mind. 
You  will  find  me  tranquil,  and  capable  of  going  through 
the  common  occupations  of  society.    Adieu  for  the  present. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

BUCCLKUCH,  &c. 

*ll*  The  writer  of  the  above  admirable  letter,  died  April  20lh, 
18IV|  aad  was  succeeded  by  hit  ton,  the  present  Duke  of  Baccleuch. 

[From  LocXBAaT*s  Life  qfSir  Walttr  Seoti.] 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  TREES. 

PsmrsCTiON  in  any  structure  must  comprise  suitable- 
ness in  the  maieriaU  of  v^hich  it  is  constructed,  and 
BhUl  in  the  mode  in  which  such  materials  are  applied. 
The  perfection  of  the  material  consists  in  the 
union  of  lightness  and  strength.  Strength  is  evidently 
a  necessary  quality.  But  a  material  may  in  Itself  be 
▼ery  strong,  and  yet  as  a  material  of  construction, 
may,  by  reason  of  its  weight,  be  very  weak, — so 
that  any  structure  raised  out  of  it  will  of  necessity  be 
a  weak  structure.  Iron,  for  instance,  is  a  material 
of  great  strength,  but  it  is  very  heavy,  and  experience 
has  taught  us  that  a  structure  of  iron  is  not  neces- 
sarily one  of  strength  and  durability^.    The  truth  is, 

*  Maudtlayt'  tteam-engine  manufactory,  and  the  great  Conker* 
tatt^  at  Brighton,  tre  memorable  examples  of  this. 


that  although  the '  material  be  fio  much  stroByin-ryet 
unless  its  parts  be  proportioned  with  extraordioary 
care,  it  loads  itself  more  than  in  the  propartioai  of  its 
greater  strength,  and  "as  it  is  the  last  ounce  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back,**  so  the  structuM  when 
raised,  (if  indeed  it  break  not  down  in  the  process 
of  construction,)  is  less  able  to  bear  any  additional 
strain  than  if  its  material  were  weaker  and  hgkUr, 
When  the  architect  looks  around  him  for  the  b^t 
material  for  the  purposes  of  construction,  i^kh 
shall  combine  the  two  great  elonents  of  strength  and 
lightness,  he  finds  it  in  that  elaborated  by  the  Gt^t 
Architect  for  building  up  the  trees  of  the  forest.  It  is 
with  WOOD  that  he  can  raise  his  boldest  structures  f- 

Red  fir  has  three-tenths  of  the  strength  of  cast- 
iron,  and  is  thurteen  times  lighter;  white  fir  is  fif- 
teen times  lighter  than  cast-iron,  and  has  about  one- 
fourth  the  strength;  and  American  pine,  having  one- 
fourth  the  strength  of  iron,  is  seventeen  times  lighter. 
Thus  a  column  of  pine  or  fir  may  be  raised  to  a 
height,  or  a  beam  of  it  extended  to  a  length,  at 
which  a  similar  column  or  beam. of  iron  wouht  be 
crushed  and  broken  by  its  weight.  The  height 
to  which  trees  grow  in  tropical  r^ons,  and  the 
weights  which  their  trunks  support,  notwi^stanchiig 
the  fierce  hurricanes  of  those  regions^  are  tnily 
wonderful.  There  are  trees  in  the  Sou^  Ame- 
rican forests,  spoken  of  by  Humboldt,  Whidi  are 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in 
height;  and  he'  describes  one,  a  species  of  nftmosa, 
which,  from  a  trunk  sixty-four  feet  in  height,  threw 
out  a  hemispherical  head  six  hundred  feet  in  oirettm- 
ference,  and  must,  therefore,  ha^re  had  branches 
stretching  out  one  hundred  feet  horizontally. 

Now  were  wood  to  unite  with  this  strength  and 
lightness  the  quality  of  durahili^f,  it  would,  probably, 
be  the  only  material  of  which  man  Would  avail  bttti- 
self  for  the  purposes  of  construction.  But  vegetable 
architpcture,  in  order  to  effect  the  porposea  reserved 
to  it  in  the  economy  of  creation,  was  destined  to  a 
perpetual  renewal,  and  its  material  was-  accord- 
ingly subjected  to  continual  decay.  The  peMshable- 
ness  of  wood,  therefore,  a  quality  essential  to  its 
use  in  the  architecture  of  nature,  is  the  very  quality 
which  constitutes  its  chief  delect  as  a  material  in  the 
architecture  of  man.  Claiming  for  himself  a  dwelling, 
which  shall  in  future  times  be  least  subject  to  repsir 
and  renewal,  and  which,  outlasting  his  own  span  of 
life,  shall  shelter  his  remote  descendants,  man  is  led  to 
the  use,  in  part,  of  a  different  material  from  that  em- 
ployed by  his  Maker  in  the  architecture  of  the  forest 

It  is  not  only,  however,  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
nuiierial  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Architect  is 
apparent,  but  in  the  application  of  it,  so  as  best,  in 
each  part,  to  minister  to  the  strength  of  the  whole 
structure.  In  order  that  the  trunk  may  be  able  to 
sustain  equally,  on  all  sides,  the  pressure  of  the  wind, 
it  roust  be  round,  or  cylindrical,  and,  for  a  Vke 
reason,  a  cylindrical  form  must  be  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual boughs  and  branches. 

Now  if  a  mathematician  considers  how  a  g^ren 
quantity  of  material  should  be  disposed  in  an  up- 
right column,  so  as  best  to  bear  a  weight  at  it^  top, 
and  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  a  force  acting  there  to 
overthrow  it,  he  finds  that  the  material  must  be  so 
disposed  that  more  of  it  shall  be  at  the  bottom  thanat 
the  top  of  the  column....or  in  other  words,  that^it 
must  be  formed  into  a  tapering  co1umn....becafU8e 
the  leverage  of  the  disturbing  force  at  the  top  if 

t  The  boldest  stnictare,  probsbly,  that  hts  eterfaecnjeniteiii 
the  bridge  of  wood  over  the  SchttylkilL  at  Philadelpliia;  kM  a 
single  arch,  340  feet  in  spaa,  which  riies  in  the  centre  aaly  pnOXf 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  spriagiaff. 
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gre«t(«  en  ithe.xlower.seotkiiis:  than  an  the  higher. 
.Hi  therefort,  the  aame  forces  vrhtch  is  insofiicient  to 
break  the  trui^k  towards  the  top,  be  sufficient  to  break 
it  at  the  bottom^  it  m  deac  that  some  of  the  material 
may  be  taken  from  the  top  ivi^hont  the  tree  being 
bvoksn  tb^re^  and  added  to  the  bottom,  and  the  whole 
column  be  thereby  strengthened,  without  adding  to 
the  quantity  of  material  used.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree  as  to  its 
upright,  trunk}  indeed,  in  that  case  it  applies  more 
strikingly,  for  not  only  must  the  bough  be  continually 
thicker  towards  its  insertion  in  the  trunk  than  towards 
its  extremity,  in  order  that  its  tendency  to  break  may 
be  the  sanae  in  one  place  as  in  another;  but  because, 
also,  by  this  anrangenl^nt,  its  centre  of  gravity,  in 
trhich  all  its  weight  may  be  supposed  to  be  collected, 
will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  trunk,  producing  all  that 
difference  in  the  strain  which  we  may  experience,  if^ 
ftfKer  holding  a  weight  in  the  hand  with  the  arm  ex- 
tended* we  place  it  upon  the  middle  of  the  arm. 

What  the  precise  proportion  of  this  tapering  of  the 
upright  colunm  and  of  the  horizontal  arm  should  be, 
19  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  material,  the 
weight  home,  and  the  probable  amount  and  direction 
of  the  disturbing  force.  Bol  with  all  the  facts  that 
^jro  known,  the  calculaticm  is,  even  in  the  simplest 
^case,  far  beyond  the  powers  of  the  most  skilful  ma- 
^thcttialieian.  There  is,  indeed,  at  present,  no  skill  in 
analysts  which  approaches  the  complete  solution  of  a 
question  like  this ;  we  merely  know  the  general  fact, 
that  this  conical  form  must  be  given,  but  the  precise 
amount  to  which  it  must  be  given  in  each  case,  bo  as 
to  be  the  bcai,  we  know  not.  Yet  who  can  doubt,  that 
in  nature,  that  best  form  is  given  in  every  case,  and 
that  ^ese  difficult  laws  of  the  most  perfect  arrange- 
ment, have  been  applied  with  the  greatest  precision 
in  eveary  tree,  plant»and  flower,  by  the  Mighty  Archi- 
tect of  the  univorse^  so  that  the  trunk  of  each  tree 
tapers  according  to  the  most  perfect  form  from  its 
bi^$  to  the  insertion,  of  its  branches.. ..that,  for  a 
like  reason,  each  bough  grows  less  in  the  right 
proportion  firom  its  insertion  in  the  trunk....each 
i>rancb  from  its  insertion  in  the  bough... .each 
^bpot  from  its.  insertion  in  the  branch....and  the 
feeble  stalk  that  supports  each  leaf  from  its  inser- 
tion in  the  shoot...nay,  even  that  the  same  per- 
fect law  obtains  in  the  very  fibres  of  the  leaf  itself ! 

Were  the  distribution  of  the  material  of  the  tree, 
however,   whMf  directed  by  this  principle,  that  it 
hhajaiA  be  made  to  minister  the  greatest  possible 
strength  to  every  part,  it  would  appear  that  the  trunk 
an4  all  the  branches  should  have  been  hollow,  like  the 
boBftH  of  animals.     In  the  breaking  of  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood,  that  portion  of  the  fibre  which  princi- 
pally resists  the  fracture,  is  seen  to  be  situated  near  the 
surface,  and  not  about  the  centre  of  the  cylinder, 
— the  central  substance  might,  indeed,  be  entirely  re- 
i^oved  by  boring  a  hole  along  the  cylinder,  without 
natenally  affecting  its  strength ;   and  if,  when  thus 
taken  from  the  centre,  the  material  could  be  collected 
on.  thie  surface,  the  strength  might  be  greatly  increased 
.  ^y^t]»e  transfer.  An  increase  of  the  strength,  by  taking 
the  material  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  cylinder  and 
coUecfting  it  on  the  outside,  might  indeed  be  carried  to 
an|r  extent^  were  it  not  for  the  thinness  of  the  tube 
at  which  we  should  thus  ultimately  arrive.   Mr.  Tred- 
gpl4  caleulated  that  if  a  solid  cylinder  be  in  this  way 
Gon^rerted  into  a  hollow  cylinder  whose  thickness  is 
tbr^-^ifnentieths  of  its  diameter,  its  strength  will  be 
doubled;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  appears 
te'be^iretty  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  thickness  of 
tt^  hUltf^r  Items  of  plants  to  their  diameters. 
'  Im^bObss  it  is  tor  this  reason  that  the  bones  of 


animals  are  hollow,  instead  of  solid*,  alid  th4t  in 
those  which  are  specially  destined  for  ligfataeas^^and 
speed,  deer,  for  instance,  and  birds,  the  matter  ^%he 
bone  is  extremely  condensed,  so  as  to  accumulate^it 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  surface. 

Thus,  too,  it  is,  we  cannot  doubt,  that,  among  tr^, 
the  palms....which  throw  out  their  branches  at  .the 
top,  and  grow  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other  trees, 
so  that  more  than  ordinary  strength  is  required  to  sup- 
port them....have  hollow  trunks,  and  that  bamboos 
....which  shoot  out  from  the  earth  like  grasses,  each 
raising  a  slender  flexible  stem  to  a  great  height.^«.are 
exceedingly  hollow  cylinders,  whose  material  is  so  con- 
densed on  their  surfaces  as  to  have  almost  the  hard- 
ness of  a  metal.  For  a  like  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  that 
when  the  material  of  the  stem  of  a  flower  is  exceedingly 
fragile,  or  the  weight  it  has  to  carry  very  grea^  it  is 
usually  hollow,  and  that  when  a  plant  is  to  lift  its  stalk 
to  more  than  the  ordinary  height,  as  the  sunflower, 
the  thistle,  the  bulrush,  the  sugar-cane,  it  is  invari- 
ably a  hollow  cylinder.  If,  then,  we  find  that  the 
trees  of  the  forest  only  in  some  rare  instances,  follow 
this  law  of  the  greatest  strength,  we  must  seek 
another  cause. 

To  that  balance  of  change  which  is  continually  going 
on  in  the  natural  world,  the  production  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  large  masses  of  vegetable  matter  is  no  doubt 
necessary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  vegetable  matter, 
as  it  exists  under  the  form  of  wood,  might  have  been 
wrought  in  the  same  quantity,  by  the  same  Almighty 
hand,  into  yet  higher  and  bolder  fabrics  than  are  even 
the  trees  of  our  primaeval  forests.  But  in  the  great 
sequence  of  nature  there  are  other  and  more  important 
elements  with  which  this  gigantic  scale  of  vegettthle 
nature  niight  have  interfered.  Certain  we  are  of  this, 
that  if,  to  increase  their  dimensions,  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  had  been  hollowed,  they  could  not  as 
now  have  served  thepurposesof  man  5  planks  and  beams 
could  not  then  as  now  have  been  cut  out  of  them,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  the  progress  of  society 
might  by  this  single  circumstance  have  been  retarded. 

*  Anoiher  reafoo,  perhaps,  it,  that  by  thus  convertiBs;  the  bone 
from  a  M>Iid  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  a  much  greater  suribce  of  at- 
tachment is  obtained  for  the  muscles. 


POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE 

ASSURANCE. 

IIL 

We  now  proceed  to  explain.,  in  a  familiar  n^nner,.the 
common  methods  of  determining  the  probabilities 
of  existence  from  the  Tables  of  Mortality.  Previous 
to  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  it  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  understand  the  precise  sense  in. which 
the  word  PaoaABiLiTY  is  here  used. 

If  life  were  secure  in  every  successive  stage,  and  if 
every  man  were  certain  of  existing  to  the  end  of  every 
year,  there  would,  of  course,  l^  no  such  thing  as 
Probability,  as  far  as  human  life  is  concerned;  but  as 
our  existence  is  really  of  uncertain  duration,  and.  as 
our  lives  may  be  terminated  within  au  hour^  or  pro- 
tracted for  many  years,  we  have  all  of  us  a  certain 
chance,  or  probability,  (only  to  beexpressed  by  6gures,) 
of  surviving  to  the  end  of  every  year.  Mathemati- 
cally speaking,  indeed,  every  event  in  nature  is  open 
to  the  possibility,  of  happening  or  failing*  The  com- 
monest occurrences,  such  as  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  son,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons^  which  from 
infancy  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
morally  certain,  are  only,  therefore,  mathemntically 
probable  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  may  actually  be 
measured  by  a  figure  (always  a  fraction),  expressive 
of  the  chance  of  their  happening  or  not  happmpg. 
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as  may  be.  All  events  by  their  nature  mnst  be  either 
determined  or  undetermined:  if  determined,  they 
can  only  be  certain  or  impossible.  Suppose  from  a 
box  containing  four  white  counters,  we  are  required 
to  draw  a  single  whiie  one  j  it  is  certain  (or  rather, 
mathematically  speaking,  it  is  of  the  highest  degree 
of  probability,)  that  this  event  will  happen,  as  there 
is  no  other  colour  to  choose ;  our  chance  of  success 
is  therefore  equal  to  four  out  of  four,  equal  to  J,  equal 
1  *,  =  certainty.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of 
the  same  box,  we  had  been  required  to  draw  a  red 
counter,  it  is  equally  evident  that  such  an  event  would 
have  been  of  the  lowest  degree  of  probability,  or  im- 
possible, as  there  was  no  red  one  in  the  box  to  draw; 
our  chance  of  success  would  consequently  have  been, 
none  out  of  four,  equal  to  J,  equal  to  0,  equal  to  im- 
possibility. If  certainty  is  therefore  made  equal  to 
unity,  and  impossibility  equal  to  0,  or  nothing,  every 
undetermined  or  uncertain  event  must  be  represented 
by  some  mean  fraction,  less  than  unity  but  greater 
than  G. 

If  an  event  be  very  probable  and  likely  to  occur, 
its  measure  will  be  a  very  high  fraction,  nearly  ap- 
proximating to  unity,,  but  if  of  a  nature  unlikely  to 
happen,  then  its  probability  will  be  low,  and  the  frac- 
tion which  measures  it  proportionably  smalL  A  piece 
of  money  is  thrown  up,  and  we  are  required  to  de- 
termine the  chance  of  its  falling  with  the  head- side 
uppermost.  If  there  be  no  reason  why  in  falling  it 
should  show  one  side  in  preference  to  another,  the 
chance  of  its  falling  right  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
chance<of  its  falling  wrong ;  it  will  be  an  equal  chance, 
therefore,  that  the  head,  as  required,  will  turn  up,  or 
it  will  be  one  out  of  two,  equal  to  J. 

Suppose  six  counters,  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  were 
placed  in  a  box,  and  it  was  required  to  determine  the 
chance  of  dn^wing  out  any  one  of  them  that  might 
be  named  from  all  the  rest :  here  six  cases  would  be 
possible,  any  one  of  which  may  happen,  but  only  one 
of  which  would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  term  in 
question ;  the  chance  of  drawing  the  number  named 
is  therefore  one  out  of  six,  equal  to  one-sixth. 

From  these  examples  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  pro- 
bability of  the  happening  of  every  undetermined 
event  is  represented  by  a  fraction,  the  upper  number 
or  numerator  of  which  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  favour  of  its  happening,  and  the  lower 
number  or  denominator  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  all  the  cases  favourable  and  unfavourable ;  the 
difference  between  the  probability  of  the  happening 
of  an  event  and  unity,  is  equal  to  the  probability  of 
the  failing  of  the  same  event,  that  is,  of  its  not  hap- 
pening. Thus,  in  the  foregoing  example  of  the  six 
counters,  the  chance  of  drawing  any  one  particular 
number,  was  equal  to  one  out  of  six,  equal  to  1 ;  the 
chance,  therefore,  of  not  drawing  it,  that  is,  of  draw- 
ing one  of  the  other  five^  is  equal  to  five  out  of  six, 
equal  to  S  —  J  =  J. 

I'Ct  us  now  consider  the  application  of  this  theory 
to  the  duration  of  human  life.  Suppose  it  is  ascer- 
tained, that  out  of  every  1000  children  bom,  800  will 
live  to  complete  one  year)  every  child,  therefore,  out 
of  the  number  originally  born,  will  have  an  equal 
chance  of  being  one  of  the  800  survivors,  and,  con- 
sequently, 800  chances  out  of  1000  of  existing 
one  year.  This  is  equal  to  the  fraction  iWt  or  A, 
which  expresses  the  probability  of  a  child  just  bom 

*  Whenever  one  number  is  taken  out  of  another,  as  above,  it  is 
always  represented  by  a  fraction,  the  loWer  number  or  divisor  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  number  out  of  which  the  given  quantity  or 
upper  number  is  to  be  taken.  Thus,  if  we  say  we  will  give  me  out 
of  every  two  shillings  we  possess,  we  mean  to  say  that  we  will  give 
half;  or  if  we  say  we  will  give  ftmr  out  of  every  ftmr,  it  is  the  same 
•s  though  we  had  said  we  will  give  all 


living  over  the  first  year  of  his  age.  The  same  method 
employed  for  every  subsequent  age  throughout  the 
Table  of  Mortality,  will  deduce  a  series  of  arithmetical 
measures,  or  fractions,  for  the  several  probabilities  of 
every  separate  age  existing  a  single  year. 

If,  therefore,  a  sum  of  money,  say  100/.,  depended 
upon  a  child  just  born  existing  for  a  year,  (as  very 
often  is  the  case,)  the  present  value  or  purchase- 
money  of  such  child's  right  in  the  1 00/.  would  be  f^ 
of  that  sum  properly  discounted  for  one  year*. 

According  to  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality, 
(see  former  paper,)  the  probability  of  a  child  just 
bom  reaching  one  year  is  8650  out  of  11650,  repre- 
sented by  the  fraction  iV/so.^  The  probability  of  the 
same  infant  living  two  years  is  7283  out  of  11650, 
because  out  of  the  latter  number  origitially  bom, 
only  7283  live  to  complete  a  second  year  3  this  con- 
tingency is  represented  by  the  fraction  iViVo.  In 
like  manner,  the  chance  of  the  same  life  surviving  to 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  is  6781  out  of  1  l(t50  = 
iVtVo,  and  so  (m,  for  every  subsequent  year  until  the 
extremity  of  life,  the  fraction  which  measures  the  pro- 
bability of  existence  growing  continually  smaller  until 
after  the  age  of  ninety- six,  when  it  vanishes  entirely. 

The  sum  of  this  series  of  fractions  from  birth  to 
the  termination  of  the  table,  will  express  the  quan- 
tity of  existence  due  to  every  child  at  birth,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  termed,  the  expectation  of  life  at  that 
age.  What  is  thus  called  the  Expectation  of  Life, 
must  not  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense  of  a 
positive  quantity  of  existence  measured  to  every 
individual,  but  us  a  mean  or  average  of  the  entire 
number  of  years  which  may,  on  a  supposition,  be 
enjoyed  'by  a  mass  of  individuals  collectively. 

We  may,  from  the  examples  thus  given,  form  some 
idea  oi  the  nature  of  an  Assurance  for  a  single  year, 
and  of  the  method  pursued  by  a  Society  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  necessary  premium.  Suppose  the  policy 
to  be  upon  the  life  of  an  infant : — ^the  chance  of 
such  child  cxistting  for  a  year  is  equal  to  ,%,  and  the 
chance  i>f  his  no/  living  for  a  year  (that  is,  dying 
within  the  year,)  is  consequently  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  unity  (the  certainty  of  his  either  living 
or  dying,)  and  the  above  fraction,  which  is  equal  to 
iS  ^  i*s  =  I'o.  1 00/.  discounted  for  one  year  at  3  per 
cent.t«  is  equal  to  97/.  \s,  Od.,  nearly  A  of  which  is 
equal  to  about  19/.  89,  4l0f.,  which  is  the  value  in 
present  mcmey  of  100/.  assurance,  payable  in  case  a 
child  just  borii  should  die  before  he  completes  the  first 
year  of  his  age. 

Let  us  suppose  another  example  of  this  kind.  A 
person,  aged  52  years,  wished  to  assure  1000/.  upon 
his  life  for  a  single  year;  for  this  purpose  he  enters  a 
Society,  which  regulates  its  premiums  by  the  North- 
ampton Table:  at  the  age  of  52,  according  to  this 
table,  out  of  1 00,000  persons  living  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  3044  will  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  year;  the  probability,  therefore,  that  he  will 
be  one  of  the  failing  lives,  is  loSol*,  or  !••  very  nearly. 
If  money  bore  no  interest,  he  would  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  Society  about  30/.  to  complete  the  contract ; 
but  as  money  does  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent.,  and  as  he  makes  his  payment  at  the  be- 
ginning instead  of  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Society 
will  allow  him  the  benefit  of  a  twelvemonth's  dis- 
count. 1000/.  discounted  at  3  per  cent  for  one  year 
is  equal  to  970/.  Us,  6</.|  io«  of  which  sum  is  equal 
to  29/.  2«.  6d.,  very  nearly  the  actual  premium  chained 
for  such  a  risk  by  the  Equitable  Society,  the  Rock, 

*  The  £100  IS  discounted  Tor  one  year,  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  received  one  year  before  it  properly  falls  due. 

t  £^  P«r  cent  is  the  rate  of  mterett  almost  univelstJly  a«MSied  by 
the  Life  Offices  in  London. 
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or  any  other  Office  basing  its  charges  on  the  North- 
ampton Tables  *, 

This  sum,  which  is  charged  for  the  assurance  of  a 
risk  the  Society  may  not  be  eventually  called  upon 
to  pay,  appears,  upon  a  casual  inspection,  rather  high; 
but  suppose  the  Society  to  make  a  thousand  of  these 
Assurances  in  the  year:  ^according  to  the , hypothesis 
already  laid  down,  thirty  lives  out  of  the  thousand 
would  fail  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  Society 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  claims  to  the  amount  of 
30,000/.  This  sum  is  not,  however,  due  until  the 
termination  of  the  year;  the  1000  discounted  pay- 
ments of  30/.  each  will  therefore,  with  their  interest. 
Just  provide  a  sufficient  fund  to  discharge  this  debt. 

If  the  value  in  present  money  were  required  for 
an  Assurance  which  is  extended  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  life,  the  reasoning  will  be  much  more  com- 
plicated; but  in  our  next  paper  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  such 
valuations,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
deduced  from  the  Tables  of  Observations, 


SKETCHES  OF  RUSSIA. 
No.  V. — ^Thb  Greco-Russian  Church. 

Of  the  independenjb  ecclesiastical  establishments 
which  took  their  rise  from  the  Oriental,  or  Greek 
cburch,  that  of  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
cently-discovered church  of  Syria,  is  the  one  in  whose 
ritual  scriptural  truth  exists  in  the  greatest  degree  of 
purity^  although  still  overloaded  in  practice  with 
mystic  ceremonies,  and  with  a  pageantry  calculated 
to  gratify  the  eye  and  pander  to  the  senses. 

The  antipathy  with  which  the  Eastern  church  has 
ever  regarded  that  of  the  West,  although  unable 
wholly  to  prevent  the  intrusion  into  its  canon  of  some 
of  the  dogmas  held  in  common  by  both^  has,  never- 
tbeless,  enabled  it  successfully  to  resist  and  render 
abortive  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
to  effect  a  consoHdatioa  of  the  communions. 

The  Athanasian  and  Nicene  creeds  are  received  by 
the  Greek  church  as  its  standard  of  £uth,  wiUi  this 
exception,  that  in  holding  the  doctme  of  th£  Trinity^ 
it  admiu  the  Holy  Ghost  as  proceeding  from  the  Father 
only,  ailegiog  the  term  Fiikfue  to  be  an  interpcdation 
b>'  the  Romish  diurch.  It  admits  the  invocations  to 
the  Vijqgia,  and  to  the  taints,  of  ^  latter  of  whom 
it  numbam  several  hundreds  in  the  calendar. 
Forbidding  the  introductioo  of  graven  pr  carved 
images  into  the  churches,  it  yet  allows  the  nat  oi 
pictorial  representatiooii  of  ''holy  men  of  old/'  not, 
its  advocates  would  say,  ba  objects  of  worship,  bnt  as 
aids  to  devotion  and  incentives  to  imitation  of  a  holy 
life;  upon  the  same  princif^  as  the  portrait  oi  a 
departed  friend  may  be  preserved  by  the  avrvivors,  in 
order  to  recall  more  viiodiy  his  suffenngs  or  his  vir- 
tues, and  to  stimulate  others  to  follow  in  bis  steps. 
Unhappily,  this  is  a  nefinement  which  the  illiterate 
bocr  can  ill  understand,  and  heooe  the  superstitious 
veneration,  approaching  almost  to  adoration,  with 
which  he  regards  bis  household  deities,  for  anch  he 
actually  styles  them «...  the  same  term.  Bog,  being 
popularly  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to  the 
painted  wood.  The  catechism  nsed  in  ^  the  public 
schools,  however,  contains  articles,  expressly  to  prevent 
idolatrous  veneration  being  paid,  either  to  images  or 
to  the  relics  of  saints. 

The  Russian  Church  recognisff  seven  sacraments, 
namely,  b^tism,  the  chrism  or  baptismal  unction, 
the  eucharist,  confession,  ordination,  marriage,  and 
extreme  unction.     Hie  dogma  of  the  real  presence  is 

*  Had  the  eiact  probability  of  death  been  employed,  the  premiam 
would  hav«  come  out  £29  \\t. 


universally  admitted,  but  is,  we  believe,  generally 
allowed  to  be  an  innovation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Utterly  disavowing  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  an 
inconceivable  anomaly  it  admits  prayers  for  the  dead, 
as  an  "  old  and  praiseworthy  custom." 

Fasts  are  most  rigidly  enjoined,  and  as  rigidly  kept. 
During  seventeen  weeks  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on 
the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  every  week,  com- 
prising together  nearly  half  the  year,  all  indulgence 
in  animal  food  of  every  kind,  including  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  and  even  sugar,  which  has  been  purified  with 
blood,  is  strictly  prohibited.  Exemptions,  on  the 
score  of  ill-health,  certified  by  a  physician,  may  be, 
and  are  frequently,  obtained. 

The  mummery  of  indulgences,  aispensations,  and 
the  numberless  petty  impositions  of  the  rapacious 
church  of  Rome,  are,  and  ever  have  been,  totally  ab- 
horrent to  that  of  Russia.  As  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  limited  plan  of  these  papers  to  enter  more 
largely  upon  subjects  of  this  nature,  we  shall  proceed 
briefly  to  notice  its  ministers  and  its  establishments. 

The  Russian  clergy  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  the  regular  and  the  secular,  the  former  of 
which  comprises,  the  monks  and  the  higher  dignitaries, 
(who  are  also  monks,) . . .  .the  letter  the  parochial  and 
officiating  priesthood;  both  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  holy  synod,  from  wnich  appeals  are  referrible 
to  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the  church.  The  power 
which  is  now  vested  in  this  tribunal,  was,  previously 
to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  exercised  by  the 
patriarch  of  the  Greek  church;  but  that  monarch 
abolished  the  pontifical  dignity,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  arrogation  by  its  possessors  of  a  temporal 
power,  which  too  closely  approximated  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereignty.  Nicon,  one  of  the  last 
who  enjoyed  it,  was  stripped  of  his  honours  and 
confined  to  an  obscure  monastery  for  alleged  political 
intrigues  in  favour  of  the  Poles,  from  whom  he  was 
accused  of  having  received  large  sums  of  money. 
Joachim,  who  filled  die  patriarchal  chair  in  the  reign 
of  Peter,  carried  his  machinations  still  further,  endea- 
vooring  to  subvert  the  throne  by  cabal  and  intrigue. 
His  successor  Adriui  was  the  last  of  the  dignity. 

The  monkish  clergy,  after  passing  through  the 
three  degrees  oi  probtUioner,  proficieni,  and  perfect, 
are  again  subdivided  into  five  classes,  the  lerodiacone, 
or  monastic  deacons  $  the  leramonactlie,  or  monastic 
priests;  both  of  which  regularly  officiate  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  churehea  of  the  monasteries ;  the 
Hegumen^,  or  priors  of  suialler  convents ;  and  the 
ArchimaadrUit  who  are  at  the  head  oi  the  larger 
monastic  establiahmeots,  as  abbots.  The  other  class, 
the  Arckiri,  comprises  the  hi^^r  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  indnding  the  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
and  bisb<^*  Thoie  honorary  distinctions  are  merely 
personal,  and  carry  with  them  little  exclusive  local 
authority,  beyond  that  held  ex  ojflcio  over  the  spiritual 
schools  of  their  respective  dioceses. 

The  monks,  when  in  their  ordinary  dress,  wear  a 
loose  robe  of  black  stuff  over  a  cassock  of  the  same 
material,  varyiiig  in  texture  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  individual,— the  cap,  of  cylindrical  form,  has  a 
covering  of  black  crape,  which  flows  not  ungracefully 
over  the  back  and  shoulders.  The  prelates  and  abbots 
are  distingnished  by  white  crape,  over  a  cap  of  the  same 
form  I  the  accompanying  wood-cut  gives  a  correct 
idea  of  their  costume.  When  officiating  at  the  altar, 
their  robes  are  of  the  richest  damask  or  velvet,  covered 
with  embroidery  of  gold  or  silver,  and  in  some  uf  the 
more  popular  monasteries,  on  days  of  high  festival, 
actually  blaze  with  jewels.  The  mitre  which  is  worn, 
resembles  in  form  a  highly  raised  crown,  and  is  gene- 
rally of  gold  or  silver  filagree  work;  on  the  sides  are 
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nuunel  punting;!  of  oar  Savionr,  of  the  Virgin,  or  of 
some  favourite  saint,  and  on  the  top  gUttera  a  crou  of 
brilliants.  The  engraving  represents  the  archbishop 
in  hia  robes  of  cereroouy,  in  the  act  of  giving  the 
benedictioo. 

Everything  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Chnrcb,  baa  some  occult  meaning ;  thus,  the 
three  tapers  in  the  one  hand,  are  intended  to  represent 
ihe  Trinity  j  they  approach  so  closely  at  the  extremi- 
ties, that  their  flames  mingle  into  one:  the  two 
candles  are  meant  to  symbolize  the  twofold  nature 
of  our  Savionr. 

Strictly  forbidden  to  indnlge  in  animal  food,  or  to 
participate  in  the  simplest  pleasures  of  the  laity, — 
doomed  to  celibacy,  aad  debarred,  by  the  stern  regu- 
lations of  their  monastic  onjer,  from  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  social  intercourse,  the  higher  clergy  of 
Russia  lead  a  life  of  unvarying  austerity,  which, 
though  it  may  possibly  in  some  instances  be  favour- 
able to  sanctity  of  life,  incapacitates  them,  never- 
theless, from  personally  promoting  those  schemes  of 
benevolence,  which  are  the  glory  of  our  own  land, 
and  the  delight  of  our  own  clergy. 

Their  studies  being  restricted  to  subjects  exclusively 
connected  with  tbeir  profession,  and  more  immediately 
with  their  own  individual  church,  they  are  naturally 
enthusiastically  partial  to  its  ceremonies ;  yet  lar  from 
being  bigoted,  they  do  not  presume  to  limit  the  hopes 
of  salvation  within  the  pale  of  their  own  communion. 
As  a  body  they  are  dialinguished  for  unobtrusive 
modesty  of  deportment,  and  primitive  simplicity  of 
manners.  Dead  to  the  softening  influences  of  domestic 
life,  but  assiduous  in  tht  duties  of  the  altar,, ..rarely 
ambitious  of  literary  renown,  and  never  mingling  in 
the  turmoil  of  politics.... they  glide  through  a  noise- 
less life,  and  sink  to  the  repose  of  a  quiet  grave  within 
tHe  cloister-walls,  snd  are  fbi^tten ;  unless,  perhaps, 
they  find,  in  after-ages,  a  line  in  the  calendar  or  a 


niche  in  the  icooastas, — beyou4  this  their  irildeit 
Amcy  never  ranges.   - 

The  lower  order  of  mould  are  generally  very  illile- 
rate,  indolent,  and  repulsively  dirty ;  but  otherwiae 
they  are  a  harmless,  inoffensive  race  of  men,  who, 
though  capable  of  effecting  little  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  mankind,  yet  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
do  much  harm,  either  by  influence  or  by  example  ; 
their  sphere  being  limited  by  the  walls  of  their  mo- 
nastery, to  the  society  within  which  they  are  in  point 
of  fact  restricted,  by  their  equivocal  position,  which 
places  them  just  one  step  in  rank  above  the  ignorant 
peasant,  and  yet,  too  much  below  the  more  educated 
classes  in  mind,  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  to  mingle  with  them  on  terms  at  all  approach- 
ing to  equality.  At  the  period  when  habits  of  bra- 
talizing  intoxication  were  so  prevalent  throngbont 
the  empire,  from  the  court  to  the  peasant's  hovel,  as 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  vice,  Ibe  monks  were  by 
no  means  exempt  from  the  degrading  custom.  At 
the  present  time,  the  standard  of  morals  is  happily 
much  higher  in  the  monasteries;  the  addiction  to  this 
vice  existing  only  among  the  very  lowest  ot  their 
members,  and  presenting  an  insiqwmble  bar  to  pre- 
ferment. None  are  admitted  into  the  order  of  monks 
till  after  the  age  of  thirty;  nor  can  a  novice  take  the 
veil  as  nun  till  she  is  fifty  years  of  age. 

The  monasteries,  and  nunneries  are  classed  in  three 
divisions,  of  which  the  constitution  and  discipline 
differ  but  slightly,  though  they  vary  in  rank. 

The  Stawvpigia,  governed  exclusively  by  the  synod ; 
the  Canobia,  where  the  brethren  live  in  common:  and 
the  Laura,  in  which  each  provides  for  himsdf,  Tlie 
latter  is  the  highest  class,  and  of  this  there  are  Onljr 
three  establishments:  those  of  St  Alexander  Nevaky 
in  St.  Petersburgb,  of  Troitza  near  Moscow,  and  o> 
Kieff;  the  latter  of  great  antiquity,  dating  its  ozipn 
from  the  eleventh  century. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  ABBEVILLE  IN  FRANCE. 
AnnKViM.K  is  a  town  in  tlio  Nurth  of  France,  between 
Ca)un  and  Paria.  It  lie*  M  the  South  uf  Calais  at 
tlii:  distuiicti  (if  ratltcr  mure  thun  one  hundred  miles 
by  the  road ;  anil  tu  thi:  North  of  Paris  at  the  dis- 
tiinee  of  about  eighty  miles.  Under  the  old  territorial 
divisions  of  France  it  was  eom[)risixl  within  the  pro< 
viiiec  of  Picardy,  ranking  m  the  second  place  among 
the  towns  of  that  division,  or  next  to  Amiens,  (which 
lies  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it.)  It 
was  also,  in  early  times,  the  capital  of  the  earldiim  or 
county  of  Ponthieu.  It  is,  at  present,  included  in 
the  deiwrtment  of  the  Sommej  and  is  built  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  gives  that  name  to  the 
department.  Its  situation  is  pleasant,  and  advan- 
tageous for  the  purjHifes  of  commerce  )  it  stands  in  a 
fertile  valley  about  lour  miles  broad,  and  is  accessible 
by  the  Summc  to  boats  of  one  hundred  tons'  burden, 
at  high  water,  the  tide  rising  six  feet. 

Abbeville  is  a  fortified  town,  though  not  remarkable 
for  strength,  its  circuit,  exeluMve  of  the  fortiliea- 
tiuns,  is  nearly  three  miles  and  a  half  (English).  It 
has  five  gates,  near  one  uf  which  is  a  ebarming  pro- 
menade, planted  with  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  Somme. 
The  ramparts  themselves,  "  flanked  with  bastions,  and 
surroundetl  with  broad  ditches  planted  with  avenues 
of  trees,  form  an  agreeable  promenade,  and  command 
a  fine  view  both  uf  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country." 

In  its  passage  through  AblK'ville,  the  Somme fomis 
a  small  it^land  u|Kin  which  the  central  portion  of  the 
present  town  stands,  the  rest  of  it  being  distributed 
alimg  the  two  hanks.  Dcsidea  this  river  there  are 
three  smaller  streams  iutcraeeting  it^  so  that  upwards 
of  sixty  bridges  of  vurions  sizes  are  re<|uired  tu  keep 
up  the  communications  between  its  ditferent  parts. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  broad :  the  houses  are 
generally  of  brick,  there  lieiiig  but  a  few  of  stone, 
and  some  anti(|uated  decayed  edifices  of  wood.  In 
former  times,  the  town  was  adorned  with  many  fine 
rebidentes  heloni>ing  to  the  neigbouriag  gentry;  "but 
traces  of  dilapidation  and  decay,"  said  an  English 
traveller  some  years  ago, "  the  eflcct  of  the  Revolution, 
are  everywhere  visisible,  without  any,  or  hardly  any, 
cliecriiig  symptoms  of  renovation."  There  arc  no 
public  buildings  deserving  of  particular  notice,  except 
tl)e  Hull  of  Justice,  the  Town  House,  and  the 
Collegiate  Church, — or  Cathedral,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called. 

Tliis  last  edificc,~thc  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Wullran, — is  described  as  being  in  the  finest  style  of 
Gothic  architecture;  "but  the  beautiful  coluaul 
statues  at  its  front  gate  were  mutilated  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  it  is  so  encumbered  with  houses  on  every 
side,  that  the  exterior  canntit  readily  be  seen."  The 
portal,  however,  and  the  two  lofty  square  towers 
rising  above  it,  are  still  objects  of  attention.  The 
structure  was  founded  by  the  Count!  of  Ponthieu  in 
an  early  age  ;  and  like  many  other  eccleaiatical  edi' 
fiecs  in  France,  it  remains  to  the  present  day  in  an 
unfinished  state.  "  The  interior  has  nothing  striking, 
"  except  that  which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  English 
traveller  in  all  Catholic  ehurcbca,— freedom  from  or- 
gan, pews,  and  screens." 

The  manufactures  of  Abbeville  arc  considerable. 
Its  woallen-ch)th  manufactory,  which  vaa  eatsbliabed 
in  1C65,  by  a  Dutchman,  named  Van  Robais,  under 
the  patronage  of  Colbert,  the  celebrated  miniatcr  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  is  tlie  most  extensive  in 
France ;  the  cloths  which  are  here  produced,  are 
said  to  bc'little  inferior  to  those  of  our  own  country. 
An  extensive  trade  is  also  carried  on  at  Abbeville,  not 
oal^in  the  mrticJea  inuiuActiiivd  then,  but  in  the 


agricultural  products  of  the  neighbouring  couotvy, 
and  especially  in  com,  a  large  quantity  of  which  it 
brought  from  all  quarters  of  the  department,  to  be 
embarked  on  the  Somme,  The  population  of  Abbe- 
ville is  now  stated  at  about  19,l)U0;  in  1(J98,  it  wu 
17,!'S2, — showing  a  comparatively  small  increase. 

Abbeville  is  not  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  A 
native  writer  has,  indeed,  contended  that  it  existed 
under  the  name  of  liritunma  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,— that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
people  called  Britattni,  in  Bclgic  Gaul,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  have  given  their  name  to  our  own  island  of 
Britain  ;  but  this,  as  the  French  antiquary  Du  Chesne 
says,  is  "  probably"  a  prejudii«  in  favour  of  his  native 
town.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  town  is  mentioned 
under  the  Latin  names  of  Abbalis  villa,  Abbavilta,  and 
Abacicovilla,  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  from  its 
founder,  one  of  the  Counts  of  I'onthicu,  who  was  aa 
abbot.  I'he  earldom  or  county  of  Ponthieu,  of  which 
Abbeville  was  the  capital,  obtained  its  name  according 
to  Du  Cliesne,  from  the  number  of  ponlt  or  bridges 
in  the  fens  and  marshes  which  existed  in  this  part  of 
France. 

In  the  early  wars  of  England  and  France,  the 
county  of  Ponthieu,  and  its  capital,  the  town  of 
Abbeville,  were  frequently  objects  of  contention. 
The  county  passed  by  marriage  to  the  English  crown; 
and  iu  the  year  13l!'J,  Edward  the  Third  did  homage 
for  it  to  Philip  the  Sixth,  or  Philip  of  Valois.  In 
]3A6,  during  the  war  between  those  Sovereigns, 
Philip  fixed  his  quarters  at  Abbeville,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  and  built  a  bridge  there  for  the 
passage  of  his  army.  "He  remained  there  a  whole 
day,"  says  Du  Chcsnc,  "  to  assemble  hia  army,  and 
on  the  morrow  being  advised  that  the  English  were 
near,  resolved  to  go  and  attack  them,  which  he  did 
at  the  village  of  Crccy,  but  with  sbame  and  loss  *,"  &c. 

By  the  treaty  of  Brctigni,  which  WM  concluded 
between  Edward  the  Third  and  John  the  Second  of 
France,  on  the  6th  »f  May,  1 JGO,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land acquired  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  ewldoia  ■^t 
Ponthieu,  among  other  valuable  territories  io  France; 
in  this  cession  the  town  tif  Abbeville  was  of  coarse 
Included.  In  13C-1,  however,  king  Johs  died  a  pri- 
soner in  London,  having  been  unable  to  raise  the 
sum  of  3,000,000  crowns  of  gold, — the  Bmaunt  of 
his  stipulated  ransom. 

His  successor,  CbarJca  the  Fifth,  became  speedily 
embroiled  with  the  Black  Prince,  who  governed 
Edward's  dominions  in  the  Sonth  of  France;  and  in 
13G8,  made  secret  preparations  fur  a  fresh  war  with 
the  king  of  England,  at  the  same  time  openly  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  maintain  the  peace.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  take  Edward  by  surprise,  and  to  regain 
possession  of  the  county  of  Ponthieu  by  a  sudden 
attack;  his  measures  were  accordingly  directed,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  its  capital,  the  town  <>f 
Abbeville.  He  proceeded  with  great  caution ;  for,  as 
Froissart  says : — 

The  French  kynge  woulda  not  be  kaowen  of  the  warr. 


kyng  of  Englanile  had  perfeelly  knowcn  that  the  French 
kyng  woulile  hove  made  hym  warr,  be  woulde  rifrhi  uell 
hat-e  wiilistood  the  domages  that  lie  had  after  in  I^nlhieu, 
for  ho  would  so  well  have  pror)'dad  for  the  good  toune  Oi 
Abbeville  with  Enelyshmen.and  sowoU  have  furnysbe'l  all 
other  gnrysoni  in  tne  said  countie,  that  be  would  hnve  been 
atill  koverayno  over  ihem.  And  the  seoeiliBU  of  ibo  tame 
countie  wai  an  Englyihman,  called  Sir  Nirholai  Lovayng, 
wbowBi  in  good  fBTourwith  tbakyngof  Englande,  aahe  was 
worthy ;  for  he  was  so  true  that  to  be  drawen  with  wylile 
hotses  be  would  never  coaseat  to  any  shame,  cowardetse,  oi 
Tillany 
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In  llie  fiiUowiiv  year/  U69,  when  Charks  had 
matorsd  his  preparations,  he  determined  to  oonoi^ 
meace  operations  by  an  attack  upon  Abbeville  -,  but 
he  still  conceived  himself  bound  by  the  laws  oi 
honour  to  send  a  "defiance,**  or  formal  declaration 
of  war,  to  Edward,  although  it  was  his  intention  not 
to  await  the  return  of  his  messenger,  but  to  calculate 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  English  court,  and  then 
to  begin  at  oiiae.  Or,  again  to  quote  the  language  of 
Froissart<-«- 

When  the  Frenohekyng  had  secrete  and  certayne  know- 
ledge how  they  wUhtn  Abbeville  weald  beeome  French, 
and  that  the  warres  were  open  in  Oaseony,  and  howe  all 
bis  people  were  ready  aparelled  and  in  good  wyU  to  make 
warr  ag^aTOst  the  prince,  and  to  enter  into  the  principalyte : 
howbeit  4ie  thoaght  as  then  to  have  no  reproache,  nor  in 
tyme  to  come  to  be  said  of  hym,  that  he  should  send  his 
people  into  the  Kyng  of  Englande  or  prince's  lande,  or  to 
take  townes,  cy Ues,  oastles,  or  fortresses,  without  defyance ; 
wherefore  he  was  oonnselled  to  send  to  defy  the  Kyng  of 
Englande.  And  so  he  dyd,  by  his  letters  elosed,  and  a 
Breton  varlet  bore  them. 

This  proceeding  of  sending  the  defiance  by  a 
"  varlet,**  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to,  because  the 
Black  Prince  had  arrested  the  messengers  whom 
Charles  had  sent  to  cite  him  to  appear  before  the 
French  Court  of  Peers,  to  answer  the  complaints 
which  had  been  lodged  against  him  touching  the  im- 
po8iti<m  of  several  obnoxious  taxes  in  the  province  of 
Guienne.  The  appearanceof  the  "  varlet"  upon  such 
an  errand,  in  the  court  of  Edward,  produced  con- 
siderable sensation. 

The  kyng  and  his  connsayle  bad  great  despite  that  a 
nilet  shouUl  thus  bringe  his  defyance,  and  sayd  howe  it 
was  nothing  appertenant  that  the  warre  between  two  sueh 
great  princes  as  the  kyng  of  Englande  and  the  Frenche 
kyng  should  be  published  by  a  varlet:  they  thought  it  had 
been  more  metely  that  it  should  have  been  done  by  a  pre- 
late, or  by  some  valyant  man,  baron,  or  knyght ;  howbeit 
they  sawe  there  was  no  remedy.  Then  they  counsayled 
the  kyng  that  inoontynent  he  shoulde  sonde  a  great  army 
into  Pbnthteu  to  kepe  the  frontiers  there,  and  specially  to 
1^  tounaof  Abbeville,  the  which  he  was  in  great  danger  of 
losing*  The  kyng  was  oontent  so  to  do:  and  so  there  was 
appointed  to  go  thither  the  Lorde  Percy,  the  Lords  Nevyll, 
the  lorde  of  Carbesson,  and  Sir  William  of  Wynsore,  with 
CCC.  men,  and  M.  archers.  And  in  the  mean  season, 
whyle  dieselordes  made  them  redy  and  were  come  to  Dover 
to  passe  the  sea,  there  came  other  tidynges  out  of  Ponthieu, 
the  whaeh  were  nothing  jeyiuU.  For  as  soon  as  tiie  Erie 
Guy  of  St  Poule,  and  Sir  Hewe  of  Chastelk>n  who  were 
at  then  maisters  of  the  Crosbowes  of  Fmnce,  thousht  by 
all  likely  hod,  that  the  kyng  of  Englande  was  defyed,  then 
they  drew  towards  Ponthieu,  and  had  sent  secretly  their 
commandement  to  the  knightes  and  squires  of  Artoyse, 
fieynah,  Cambresis,  Vermandose,  Vyen,  and  Picardy,  that 
they  shoald  incontyneBt  eome  to  them ;  and  so  they  dyd 
to  the  nomhre  of  six  score  spears,  and  came  to  Abbeville. 
And  they  set  upon  the  gates,  for  it  was  do  determined 
before,  and  so  the  men  of  warre  entered  without  doyng  of 
any  hurt  to  any  of  them  of  the  toune.  Then  Sir  Hewe  of 
Cfaastelon,  who  was  ^efe  leader  of  these  men  of  warre, 
went  streyght  where  as  he  thought  to  fynde  the  Seneschall 
of  Ponthieu,  Sir  Nicolas  Lovayn^,  and  dyd  so  moche  that 
be  founde  him,  and  toke  him  pruoner.  Also  they  toke  a 
riche  clerke  and  a  valyant  man,  tresourer  of  Ponthieu ;  so 
that  day  the  Frenchmen  toke  many  a  riche  prisoner,  and 
iSkuB  Bslglisfamen  lost  all  that  they  had  in  the  town  of 
Abbevflle. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Abbeville,  and 
•A  ike  road  between  it  and  Amiens,  stands  the  small 
Svwvitjf  Pecqufgny,  which  is  remarkable  in  our  history 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  that  curious  interview 
between  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
at  which  the  two  sovereigns  conferred  and  ratified  a 
ti^aty  isS  peace  upon  a  bridge  thrown  across  the 
Somrae,  witii «  stroi^  wooden  grating,  "  such  as  the 
Hods'  «ageB  are  made  of,"  between  them.  The  terms 
of  the  tseatjr  had  been  previously  arranged  by  their 


ministers  at  Amiens;  and  that  it  miglct  be  conclnded 
with  due  solemnity,  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  meeting  between  the  two  monarchs. 
The  celebrated  Philip  de  Comines^  who  was  one  of 
the  chief  councillors  of  Louis,  gives  an  interesting 
account  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  measures  taken  by  his 
suspicious  master  to  accomplish  that  object  without 
endangering  his  safety  and  exposing  his  person  to 
fatal  risks;  for  the  sad  experience  of  the  age  had 
shown  that  the  prevalent  notions  of  honour  were  not 
always  a  safeguard  against  treachery,  and  as  Louis 
wonld  scarcely  have  scrupled  to  resort  to  such  a  villany 
himself,  he  was  naturally  led  to  guard  against  it  on 
the  part  of  others. 

In  order,  (says  Comines,)  to  bring  the  whole  affair  to  a 
conclusion,  they  consulted  what  place  was  most  convenient 
for  the  interview  of  the  two  Kings,  and  persons  were 
appointed  to  survey  it;  the  Lord  du  Bouchage  and  I  were 
chosen  for  onr  master,  and  the  Lord  Howard,  one  Cha* 
langer,  (as  the  writer  calls  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,)  and  a 
Herald  for  the  King  of  England.  Upon  our  taking  a  view 
of  the  river,  we  agreed  the  best  and  securest  place  was 
Picquiny,  a  stronf^  castle  some  three  leagues  from  Amiens, 
belonging  to  the  Vidame  of  Amiens,  which  bad  been  burnt 
not  long  befbrebythe  Duke  of  Burgundy;  the  town  lies 
low,  the  river  Bomme  runs  through  it,  and  is  not  fordable 
near  it.  On  the  one  side,  by  which  our  king  was  to  come, 
was  a  fine  champain  country,  and  on  the  o£er  side  it  was 
the  same,  only  when  the  king  of  England  came  to  the  river 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  a  causey,  about  two  bow-shots  long, 
with  marshes  on  both  sides,  which  might  have  been  of 
veij  dangerous  consequence  to  the  English,  if  our  intentions 
had  not  been  honourable.  And  certainly  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  English  do  not  manage  their  treaties  andcapitu* 
lations  with  so  much  cunning  and  policy  as  the  French  do, 
let  people  say  what  they  will,  but  proceed  more  iogeoruously 
and  with  greater  freedom  in  their  affairs,  yet  a  man  must 
be  cautious  and  have  a  care  not  to  affront  them,  for  'tis 
dangerous  meddling  with  *em.  After  we  had  fixed  upon 
the  plaee,  our  next  consultation  was  about  a  bridge,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  built  large  and  strong,  to  which  purpose 
we  furnished  our  carpenters  with  materials.  In  the  midst 
of  the  bridge  there  was  contrived  a  strong  wooden  grate,  or 
lattice,  such  as  the  lions'  cages  are  made  of,  toe  hole 
between  every  bar  being  no  wider  than  to  thrust  in  a  man's 
arm,  the  top  was  covered  only  with  boards  to  keep  off*  the 
rain,  and  the  body  of  it  was  big  enough  to  contain  ten  or 
twelve  men  of  a  side,  with  the  bars  running  cross  to  both 
sides  of  the  bridge,  to  hinder  any  person  from  passing  over 
it  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other;  and  in  the  river  there 
was  only  one  little  boat  to  convey  over  such  as  had  a  mind 
to  cross  it. 

This  method  of  arranging  an  interview  between 
two  enemies,  desirous  of  becoming  friends,  was  not 
a  novel  one.  It  had  been  put  in  practice  in  1419, 
and  when  the  Dauphin  of  France,  (afterwards  Charles 
the  Seventh,)  and  John  Duke  of  Burgundy  met  on 
the  bridge  of  Montereau,  or  Faut-yonnc;  but  upon 
that  occasion  the  barrier  was  furnished  with  a  wicket, 
bolted  on  both  sides,  ''by  means  of  which,  and  by 
consent  of  both  parties,  they  might  pass  to  either." 
During  the  conference,  the  Duke,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Dauphin,  as  some  say,  drew  back  the  bolt  upon 
his  side  of  the  wicket,  and  passed  through,  when  he 
was  immediately  attacked  and  slain,  with  some  of  his 
attendants.  Louis,  (who  was  the  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  the  Seventh,)  had  not  forgotten 
a  deed  which  fixed  so  black  a  stain  upon  his  father's 
early  life,  and  he  therefore  desired  particularly  that 
in  the  arrangements  for  his  interview  with  Edward, 
'*  there  should  be  no  passage  from  one  side  to  the 
other."  He  related  to  Comines  the  story  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  murder,  and  commanded  expressly 
that  there  should  be  no  door, "  for,"  said  be, "  if  there 
had  not  been  one  then,  there  had  been  bo  occasioa 
of  inviting  the  duke  on  that  side,  «nd  that  incon- 
venience (as  he  styles  the  nrarder,)  had  4been  pre* 

vented,**  &A, 
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The  barrier  being  finisliefl,  (says  Comincs,)  nnd  the 
place  fitted  for  the  interview  as  you  have  already  heard ; 
the  next  day,  wliich  was  the  29th  of  August,  1475.  in  the 
morninr;,  the  two  kings  appeared.  Tlie  king  of  France 
came  first,  attended  by  about  eight  hundred  men  at  arms  : 
i)n  the  king  of  England'^  side  his  whole  army  was  drawn 
iip  in  onler  of  battle ;  and  though  we  could  not  discover 
tfipir  whole  force,  yet  wo  saw  such  a  vast  number  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  that  the  body  of  troops  that  were  with  us 
teemed  very  inconsiderable  in  respect  of  them,  but  indeed 
the  fourth  part  of  our  army  was  not  there.  It  was  given 
out  that  twelve  men  of  a  Mde  were  to  be  with  each  of  the 
kings  at  the  interview,  and  that  they  were  ah-eady  chosen 
out  of  the  greatest  and  most  intimate  of  their  couft*.  "With 
lis  we  had  four  of  the  king  of  England's  party  to  view  what 
was  done  among  us,  and  they  had  as  many  as  ours  on  their 
»ide,  to  have  an  eye  over  their  actions.  As  I  said  before, 
oar  king  came  first  to  the  grate,  attended  by  about  twelve 
persons  of  the  greatest  quality  in  France;  among  which 
verc  John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother. 
Tt  was  the  king's  royal  pleasure  (according  to  an  old  and 
eommon  custom  that  he  had)  that  I  should  bo  dressed  like 
him  that  day.  The  king  of  England  advanced  along  the 
Causey,  (which  I  mentioned  before,)  very  nobly  attended, 
with  the  air  and  presence  of  a  king:  there  were  in  his 
train  his  brother  trie  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, his  Chamberlain  called  the  Lonl  Hastings, 
his  Chancellor  and  other  peers  of  the  realm ;  among  which 
tliere  were  not  above  four  drcst  in  cloth  of  gold  like  him- 
self. The  king  of  England  wore  a  black  velvet  cap  upon 
his  head,  with  a  large  tiower-de-luce  made  of  precious  stones 
upon  it.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  noble  majestick  presence, 
his  person  proper  and  straight,  but  a  little  inclinin^^  to  be  fat; 
I  had  seea  liim  before  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  drove 
him  out  of  his  kingdom,  then  I  thought  him  much  hand- 
somer, and  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  my  eyes  had 
never  beheld  a  more  beautiful  person.  When  he  came 
within  a  little  distance  of  the  rail,  he  pulled  off  his  cap 
and  bowed  himself  within  half  a  fbot  of  the  ground ;  and 
the  kini^  of  France  who  was  then  leaning  over  the  barrier 
received  him  with  abundance  of  reverence  and  respect:  they 
embraced  through  the  holes  of  the  grate,  and  the  king  of 
England  making  him  another  low  bow,  the  king  of  France 
saluted  him  thus.  Cousin,  you  arc  heartily  welcome,  there 
is  no  person  living  I  was  so  ambitious  of  seeing,  and  God 
be  thanke<l  that  this  interview  is  upon  so  good  an  occasion. 
The  king  of  England  returned  the  compliment  in  very 
good  French,  then  the  Chancellor  of  England  (who  was  a 
prelate  and  bishop  of  Ely)  began  his  speech  with  a  pro- 

?hecy,  (of  which  the  English  are  always  provided,)  that  at 
^icquigny  a  memorable  peace  was  to  be  concluded  between 
the  English  and  French:  after  he  had  finished  his  harangue 
the  instrumcfnt  was  produced  which  contained  the  articles 
the  king  of  Franco  had  sent  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
Chancellor  demanded  of  our  king  whetlier  he  had  sent  the 
said  articles  ?  and  whether  ho  had  agreed  to  *em  ?  the  king 
replied  yea:  and  king  Edward's  being  produced  on  our 
siue,  he  made  the  same  answer.  The  Missal  being  brought 
and  opened,  both  of  the  kings  laid  one  of  their  bands 
upon  the  book,  and  the  other  u{)on  the  true  cross,  and  both 
or  em  swore  religiously  to  observe  the  contents  of  the 
tnioe,"  &c. 

After  a  further  conversation  for  a  short  time,  the 
two  kings  retired  from  the  barrier  at  the  same  time, 
"  or  very  near  it/*  and  mounting  their  horses  rode  j 
oflF,  the  king  of  France  to  Amiens,  and   the  king  of 
England  to  his  army. 

It  is  singular  that  more  than  five  hundred  )'car8 
before  this  meeting  at  Pecquigny,  "William  Longue- 
^pde,  (or  Long-sword,)  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  son 
and  successor  of  the  illustrious  Northman' chieftain, 
Rollo,  who  founded  that  principality,  was  murdered 
at  the  same  place  by  Arnulf,  Count  of  Flanders, 
whom  he  had  met  there  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
some  feudal  dispute. 


THE  ANCIENT  WATCH  AND  WARD. 

Our  present  police  is  a  modification  of  the  armed 

force,  employed  in  former  times  for  the  protection  of 

^^fied  towna^  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice 

^fbe  approach  of  friend  or  memy.    The  men  placed 


on  the  \i'alls  ot  the  to\i'Tis  were  termed  warders ;  we 
frequently  find  them  noticed  by  that  accurate  narrator 
of  matters  of  antiquity,  the  late  Sir  Waltor  Scott, 
who  has  thus  described  the  appearance  of  this  M-atch 
in  the  evening,  in  his  poem  of  Marmion, 

The  wamors  on  the  tuiTots  high, 
Moving  atln\'art  the  evening  nky. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  lieight : 
Tlieir  armour,  as  it  eaught  the  raj-s, 
Flashed  bark  again  the  wi^tcni  blaze. 

In  linos  of  dazzling  light. 

Saint  Geoi^e*s  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fadliijj  my 

Less  bright,  and  less,  \va.s  flung; 
The  evening  jrale  had  >carce  the  power 
To  wavo  it  on  the  I  )onjon  'i'ower, 

So  he-avilv  it  \\m\f*. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  l^irred ; 
Aljove  the  gloomy  i)i)rtal  arch, 
,       Timinjj  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  j^iard ; 
X-ow  humming,  as  he  jwiced  along, 
Some  ancient  Iwrder- gathering  song. 

An  armed  watch  was  continued  in  after-times  as  a 
local  guard,  when  the  necessity  for  soldiery  became 
unnecessary,  on  account  of  the  more  civilized  state  of 
the  community.  C/ities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  respective  inhabitants, 
were  bound  to  maintain  a. certain  number  of  men  for 
watch  by  night,  and  for  ward  by  day,  and  hence  the 
division  of  London  and  other  places  into  tcards,  of 
which  the  alderman  was  more  especially  the  magis- 
trate. Tlic  watch  had  power  to  search  out  all  im- 
proper, or  even  suspected  persons,  and  to  keep  them 
in  custody  till  the  following  day.  In  Edinburgh, 
not  much  more  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  watch  were  armed  with  battle- axes.  From  this 
military  origin  of  the  police,  the  name  of  seijeant  is 
still  applied  to  an  officer  of  the  watch. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  a  nightly  vatch  in 
the  city  of  London,  is  in  the  j'ear  1263,  during  the 
disputes  between  King  Henry  the  Third  and  the  citi- 
zens. During  this  troublesome  time,  a  strong  guard 
was  kept  in  the  city,  and  by  night  a  party  of  horse, 
supported  by  some  infantry,  incessantly  patrolled  the 
streets.  This  guard  gave  rise  to  a  gang  of  thieves, 
who,  under  pretence  of  being  part  of  the  foot-patrol, 
and  ordered  to  searqh  for  strangers,  got  into  and 
robbed  many  houses.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
practices  for  the  future,  a  standing  watch  was  ap- 
pointed in  every  ward. 

In  1509,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  that  monarch  made  his  optr}'  into  the 
city  in  state,  and  was  received  .  by  the  citizens  with 
great  pomp  and  pageantry.  The  watch,  which  had 
in  those  days  become  a  large  and  well-constituted 
body,  were  paraded  before  him  ;  and  the  king  was  fo 
pleased  that  he  returned  shortly  afterwards  to  the  city, 
accompanied  by  his  queen  and  the  principal  nobility, 
when  the  procession  was  repeated,  and  afterwards  it 
was  continued  every  Midsummer-night. 

The  march  was  begun  by  the  city  music,  followed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor's  officers  in  parti -coloured  live- 
ries j  the  sword-bearer  on  horseback,  in  beautiful 
armour,  preceded  the  lord  mayor,  mounted  on  a 
stately  horse,  richly  trapped,  attended  by  a  giant  and 
two  pages  on  horseback,  three  pageants,  Morris- 
dancers,  and  footmen  -,  next  came  the  sheriffs,  pre- 
ceded by  their  officers,  and  attended  by  their  giants, 
pages,  pageants,  and  morris-dancers ;  ihen  marched 
a  great  body  of  demi-lances,  in  bright  armour,  on 
stately  horses  j  next  followed  a  body  of  carabineers,. 
in  white  fustian  coats,  with  a  symbol  of  the  city  arms 
on  their  back«  and  bTeoA^ta  •,  iVien  xcv^xehed  a  division 


.<8»»>i: 


fws  <5jvnnu»r  MiiQAzniis. 


'Is 


,«f  nrchetv.  ^*ith  their. bovfi  bent,  «ad  Ahafta  of  arrows 
by.tbwr  aicUs]  nest  folU>wed  >  party  of  ptkcnen  in 
ttteiF  ofJttiett  oad  helmsU;  itAcr  whom  muvbed  n 
rpoltHim  of  -halberdiers  in  their  coralets  and  bclmetc, 
and  the  march  was  closed  by  a  great  party  of  bill- 
men,  with  helmeta  and  aprons  of  mail,  and  the  whole 
body,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  men,  had 
between  cvety  division  a  certain  namber  of  musi- 
ciansi  who  were  answered  in  thdr  proper  places  by 
tiie  like  nnmbcr  of  drama,  with  standards  and  en- 
stg:ns,  as  veteran  troops. 

This  nocturnal  march  was  illuminated  by  940 
cressets,  200  whereof  were  defrayed  at  the  city  ex 
pease,  500  at  that  of  the  companies,  and  240  by  the 
city  constables.  Wlien  on  usual  duty,  two  men  were 
appointed  to  each  cresMt,  one  to  carry  it,  and 
"  another  to  beare  a  bag  with  light  and  to  serve  it ; 
so  that  the  poc«  men  pertaining  to  the  cressets,  taking 
wages,  besides  that  every  one  had  a  straw-hat,  with 
a  badge  painted,  and  his  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
amounted  in  number  to  almost  2000."  An  old  poet 
thus  notices  these  cressets :— 

Let  uolhing  tiiat's  nisignificBl, 

Or  lliat  nay  tend  to  London's  gmceful  state. 

He  anpcrfonnpd,  oa  slioveB  niiil  solernn  feoals, 

:'.         '  Watdws  in  armour,  triunphs,  cresset  lights, 

■  ',,.     -  QmiRfia,  t>dl%  and  peak  of  ordnance, 

'  ^d  plrasnre. 

■  tTbei  .cressets  here  mentioned  were  a  sort  of  iron 
$itD,  owitaining  burning  ptteb,  or  other  combustibles, 
^ifiieti  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole ;  they  appear  to 
bSf  e  been  employed  in  many  of  the  ps^eants  of  the 
4itiz4ti8. 


"  llic  yearly  pageant  of  the  watch  on  Midsammer- 
nigfit'wat  discontinued,  by  desire  of  the  king,  in 
TSS'J,  on  account  of  its  great  expense  to  the  city, 
bti^t'  it  was  again  set  on  foot  in  15<1S,  during  the 
itfa^torKlty  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ;  but  in  about 
nreDtyyears  after,  this  marching  watch  and  it«  pro- 
d^sioA'  were  entirely  remodelled,  and  a  standing 
^i^ftcti'Wi^eh  more    useful  and  lesa  expensive,    ap- 
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Expansion  and  Comtkajctihh^. - 

to  you  in  our  last  description  that  tjte  Iner^ 
alterations  in  the  heat  of  the  weather  cansed  ^ 
expansion  and  contraction  of  metals,  and  as  iVcn  is  now 
so  very  abundantly  used  in  bnildiogs,  the  engiumr  ' 
has  not  only  to  understand  this  fact  but  also  to  guard 
against  its  effects. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  large  iron  beam  was 
firmly  secnred  at  each  end,  on  the  tops  of  two  stone 
piers  9r  columns  :  it  would  expand  by  the  heat  of  '« 
Summer's  day,  and  force  the  columns  out  of  th«ir 
upright  position :  It  would  contract  in  the  cool  of  tha 
night,  and  draw  them  back  again;  and  such  operattoa 
going  on  for  months  together,  the  columns,  supposing 
them  to  be  of  one  stone,  would  be  rendered  unsteadyi 
or  if  of  several  pieces  of  stone,  the  cement  would  fall 
anay  from  the  joints,  and  they  would  fall  to  piece*.  - 

Now  in  building  iron  bridges,  this  property  of  the 
expansion  of  iron  must  l>e  guarded  against,  or  other- 
wise it  would  greatly  damage  the  stone  piers.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  generally  done  by  allowing  a  space  for 
the  iron  to  expand,  and  not  bolting  it  firmly  to  thq 
masonry ;  but  It  Is  the  business  of  the  practical  ep{^ 
nccr  to  devise  the  best  means  of  doing  this  properly,. 

You  would,  at  first  thought,  deem  it  a  bit  of  plea^t 
santry,  if  I  told  you  that  the  iron  columns  in  the 
Qnndrant  of  Regent-street,  I^ondon,  are  Uller  and 
latter  in  a  hot  than  in  a  cold  dayj  hut  if  you  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  what  I  have  said,  you  will  perceive  at 
once  that  such  must  be  the  case,  not  only  with  thenar 
but  with  all  other  iron  or  metal  columns  or  bars, 
exposed  to  the  isflneace  of  beat  and  cold. 

If,  «s  in  our  first  experiment,  the  small  bit'  of 
copper-win  expanded  so  much  as  to  be  incapable  of 
passing  into  the  gauges,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  expansion  of  a  larger  mass  of  metalj  but  yet  it 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye,-  it  is  only  to  be  done 
by  very  cIobc  and  aceurate  measarement. 

Many  artisans  who  construct  beautiful  and  delicate 
machinery,  have  to  guard  against  the  expansion  of 
metais;  the  watchmaker  in  particular  has  to  do  this, 

If  you  examine  the  works  of  this  watch,  which  is 
a  very  common  one,  you  will  find  that  all  the  wheels 
have  Mteel  pins  or  Bxlea,  and  tiist  tfacywork  in  brais 
holes.  Now  what  is  this  done  for?  Why,  in  the' 
first  place,  the  extreme  strength  of  a  bit  of  steel 
renders  it  fitter  for  the  pin  or  axle  tLun  brass,  because 
the  latter  is  soft,  and  would  bendj  bat  there,  is 
another  reason,  which  is  this.  You  have  eArroAy  seen 
that  «f»/ does  not  erpaiid  so  much  as  brast;  antt  there-' 
fore  when  the  watch  is  worn  in  the  podket,  the-hftat 
of  the  body  causes  both  metals  to  expand;  htft  the- 
steel  pin  expands  /en  than  the  brass  bole,  iind  then- 
fore  the  pin  has  always  free  rootioo. 

But  supposing  that  the  works  of  the  watch  Wrsff 
constructed  exactly  the  reverse,  that  js,  with  lirtss 
pins  and  itetl  holtt;  why,  after  being  wore  in  the  warm 
pocket  for  a  short  time,  the  watch  would  stop  Us 
movements,  because  of  the  brass  pine  expanding  sa- 
much  more  than  the  steel  holes. 

Expansion  by  best  also  affects  the  tone  of  bells,, 
and  the  wires  of  stringed  instruments. 

Here  is  a  small  handbell ;  remark  the  sbrtil  tone  it 
produces.  I  will  now  beat  it  over  the  fiame  of  this 
reading-lamp,  so  that  it  may  expand.  Now  listen ; 
how  much  lees  shrill  the  tone  is,  because  for  the  time 
being  there  is  B  larger  mass  vibrating';  the  origtnal 
tone  rcAnms  as  the  bell  cools. 

If  a  pianoforte  is  ttmed  in  a  cold  toom,  it  will  ts^ 
ant  of  tana  when  the  room  is  heated,  becaiW^  some 


^t*       *-    »r..   i„   «me  d.gire  or   other,   .JtJ.„^gJi  /  I««U.«rj    h"*  »"•  ■«>".  *  Bii^  „.  _>!« 


i  such  facility, 
t  perfect   eonAclort  of  he«t 
he  n«aoo  why  thia    tin  cap 
I  aaddeoly  fill  it  with  boiling 
~»>*^    -    "      -  .(Bst  »"=  "«t  »  quiiily  e«Mkrrt<rf  all  over 
''<jr'.,^"^^j^J:  ,t  therefore  expaada  equ^yinaide  and 

*^*'^,  *  ^■^  ,tooy  bodicB,  either  natuni  or  artificial, 
:,,*^^  •*^,  ^-  ^^l  condoctora  of  heat,  and  «>  la  glasa.  If 
,t-  i  *^'^i»  ^tF**- 08  *"'*'  '°*''  *  g'fss,  it  ia  altnoat  sore  to 
j«^^.*^V'   -,»'*^    b«aw»  tlie  inside  geta  suddenly  ex- 

^^^r-*    •'^V*^!5'tl>c  heat  is  not  immediately  conducted 
t^^m>  *"      ^^^**  if  j  to  that  the  ioaide  keeps  getting  bigger 

p'^*' -  ^       tJ*^^d  at  Uat  force*  the  glaaa  to  crack. 
ly    ^^'^    rf:^*^'';,-r '*>'  gl*»i  the  more  certain  is  this  to 


j»*'j»*^,^-^^ jo'^j  therefore  you  generally  »ee  the  thick 

\p  I   t'*^»i-'     ^''^[nbleradrapDUt whenhot waterieponred 

^,jt*^^^     ^^^    j^aase  the  heat  is  yet  more  slowly  con- 

-V*^V^  ^--**  '-jtjW''  *'"^^  ■  thick  mass  1  but  a  very  thin 

V^^^Yf!^  **»  '^^  t"  snddenly   filled    with   boiling  water, 

y^^  P»l   **  ^^-cki'^gi  '"^ch  a  glass  aa  a  Florence  ol-flask, 

V^^^c^    '**<3^*'-pg  exceedingly  thin,    oondocta   the   heat 

i^^^i'^   17^'ift  ^'  inside  to  the  outside,  both  ezpand 

>'''i^'     f^^^A  '*°  <=™ck  takes  place. 


<^«V 


p. glass  ii  suddenly  pat  over  the  flsme  of 


t'be  *^e<V*Vj«  "  "^^  remarks  about  the  espanaion  of 
of  ^dcl^_  ^eo''  *'''*^  '  b1^^  »^^t  endcBvoor  to  show 
gXpaiksioa  of  lijvid*  by  the  some  powerful 


*****     Soi"'*'^''"'"*'  ^"^^  ^''-  P-  "«iVoI.X,».3l».33B. 


«-,njK  liberty  eOMiiU  in  the  priTile)^  "f  w  .  ,     „ 

^shts,  not  in  the  degruclion  of  the  rights  of  otbsra.— - 

piNCKARIh 

•f^K  smalteat  trifle  often  makes  a  man  miMrable,  wbilit 
innumerable  mercies  and  blsiisingB  produce  no  thankfulneat. 
— Waisom. 

Thbkb  is  wmething  in  the  tboughl  of  being  BUtrouniJed,  even 
upon  earth,  by  the  Mt^eit;  on  high,  that  give*  a  peniliu 
elevation  and  iiarenity  of  soitl.  To  be  atsured  in  toe  lone- 
liest liour  of  unknown  or  neglected  temnr,  that  every  sigh 
ascends  to  the  eternal  Throne,  nod  every  secret  prayer  "»" 
be  heard  in  Heaven ;  to  feel  Ibut,  iit  every  act  of  conscious 
rectitude,  the  heart  can  appeal,  amidst  all  the  contradictioni 
of  sinnera,  to  One  who  seeth  not  as  man  seolb,  produces  a 
peace  which  tlie  world  can  never  give.  Feeling  itself,  Ifke 
Enoch,  walliing  with  God,  the  heart  perceives  a  spiritvidity 
and  purity  in  every  joy,  a  mercy  and  a  balm  in  every 
sorrow,  and,  exalted  above  the  intrusions  of  an  intsfued- 
dling  world,  has  its  *•  conversation  in  heaveo." — Matbsw. 

Old  age  is  often  querulous.  It  is  one  of  its  de&ets  to  ba 
so;  but  let  not  this  occasional  weakness  deceive  you.  Vou 
may  be  assured  that  naturally  it  has  gratifications  of  its 
own,  which  fully  balanee  those  of  earlier  days,  and  which, 
if  cultivated,  would  carry  on  the  stream  of  happiness  to  its 
grave.  If  life  lias  been  rightly  emplofed.  it  will  also  have 
the  viaioned  recollection  of  its  preceding  c«ai£afts  to  an- 
bance  the  pleasures  which  it  is  actually  enjoying.  My  own 
experience  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  my  ago  is,  that 
not«- 1 th standing,  certain  ailments  and  infirmities,  and  the 
privations  they  occasion,  it  is  just  as  happy  as  all  the  pre- 
ceding seasons  were,  [hoMgb  in  a  diffi»Hit  way,— w  happy, 
as  to  cause  no  regret  that  they  have  pMMd,  and  m  dcaiN 
to  oxcbaoge  what  is,  for  what  has  been.  If  yealh  baa 
hopes,  and  prospects,  and  wishes,  that  enchant  II,  age  has 
no  infcrioritv  even  in  this  respect. — Tuknik, 


H=  mvd,  oyer  lui  o^  .lot,  „V  »  ^'\ 

lorn,,  <tei.  ^d  »»g«»,l  .h.Adir  "J 

Nothing  IB  too  small  for  his  hotiw,  Mthin.  wTT:; 
for  bis  teessiireinent.    Fku  th.  Ui1h>  . 

th.t  -.oou  ^Uob^ven   ^^ii..S^ZZ 
springs  at  hia  feet;    from  fe  ha«.  „in,,i  tl»t 
atalka  through  the  forest,  to  the  insect  Jwi  r^ 
its  world  on  a  leaf: — the  rowlof  the  wr.the  fish  nj 
the  water,  each  atone  that  eiiats,  wch  plwrt  a,,, 
growa,  each  creature  that  moves-this  immense  an4 
raried  host  does  Man  note,  and  txamvat,  and  nma 
and  arrange  in  dne  clan  and  order.    Nsy,  spmnini 
tiie  limita  of  hia  own  earth,  «inged  by  hvs  iuitru- 
meots,  he  bonnda  over  the  van  space  awnrnd,  ti«, 
verses   the  heavens  in  every  direction,  and  makes 
acquaintance  with  worlds  at  diitancn  too  prodigious 
even  for  conception. 

All  thia  array  of  knowledge  can  man  discover 
and  grasp  by  his  own  feculties,  his  own  independent 
exertions  j    by  the   activity   of  his  own  body,  the 
sagacity  of  his  own  mind.     And  strongly  does  this 
display  hia  astonishing  powers.    Look  at  the  Infant-, 
— what  being  so  ignorant  and  helpless  as  that  Vutle 
creature  1     Look  at  the  Man  towering  aloft  in  the 
might  of  his  intellect ; — and  what  expansive  faculties 
must  they  be,  which  have  raised  the  helpless  igiio-  ! 

ranee  of  the  Babe  to  those  heights  of  knowledge  in 
the  Man !  The  fact  is,  where  man  can  bring  "hia 
powers  to  bear,  there  he  does  wonders.  Where  ey«: 
can  see  and  finger  can  touch,  there  man  can  search, 
and  detect,  and  comprehend,  to  a  marvellous  extent. 
So  it  is  that  the  material  worfd — thia  visible  creation 
of  earth  below  and  heaven  above — is  more  or  less 
within  man's  knowledge. 

fint  then,  there  ia  another  world,  and  that  v.-orld 
man's  seaKs  cannot  reach,  and  tbere  man's  know- 
ledge fails.     It  b  a  spiritual  world,  a  world  of  things, 
which  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard."  and 
thcrtfore  "  neither  have  they  entered  into  the  be»rt  of 
man  to  conceive."     There  the  mightiest   in    natar«l 
talents,  the  giant  in  earthly  science,  is  again  the  igno- 
rant, helplesa  Inbe.     He  may  inquire,  and  ima^ne, 
and  argn^  and  conjecture,  but  he  works  in  the  €l«rlc- 
He  can  sever  get  one  firm  footing  within  tiae  ^^*"''4 
invisiblavhavon  to  stay  his  anxkns  aouL  ThmX  -^rorld 
lies  on  the  map  of  his  knowledgeone  hage  void,  ^bic^ 
reason  may  plant  witii  her  positbilitiea,  and  faBcy  fiU 
npwith  h^figmesta)  but  of  which  he  knows  notbii>S> 
and  can  ktww  noduiig,  in  clear  and  catain    t^a-utb- 
Earth  and^me  are  within  his  »baa-vation ;  Htc^v&x 
and  Eternity  are  bejvnd  his  cogoixance. 

Here,  then,  k  our  position.     We  are  has  tcsaxixag; 
through  the  worid  we  see  into  a  wtwid  invisible     aixl 
unknown.      To  it  death  will  speedily  introdixce    •me. 
Meanwhile  every  thoughtful  mind  must  be  int:<ei::kaaeT 
anxious  to  learn  umething  of  this  awful  worlcL     a*^< 
to  be  our  own  world;  bo  mach  at  kast  as  will  examfc 
us  to  do  all  we  can  to  prepare  for  iL     Whence  ^^^aa    '' 
gain  this  information? — Not  from  the  vain  ioc^^xatio 
of   the  poet,  atx  yet  from  the  speculations     of    'I 
philosopher,  dim  and  doubtful  at  the  beat.    W^   nra 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  God,  beneath  whose  ^y^  1 
world  of  darkness  to  ns  lies  clear  as  the  nooxa.-c 
All  sure  knowledge  of  that  world)  inuai  be  a  nrv^XmJ 
from  Him. — Gibson. 
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ENGLISH  LAKE  SCENERY 
Wordsworth's  Rksidence  at  Rydal  Water, 

No  portion  of  the  Britfsh  islands  presents  stronger 
claims  on  the  attention  of  the  topographer,  or  on  the 
admiration  of  the  lovers  of  the  heaatiful  and  suhlime 
in  landscape,  than  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland.  Let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  great 
features  of  this  remarkable  district^ — mountain  and 
lake, — with  especial  reference  to  a  subject  with  which 
they  are  associated,  and  on  which  it  confers  the 
highest  interest, — the  picturesque  elysium  where 
Wordsworth,  "Nature's  simple  and  unaffected 
bard,"  has  fixed  his  residence,  apart  from  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  the  world. 

First,  a  word  or  two  on  the  hills.  Wordsworth, 
who  has  himself  described  the  district  with  a  poet's 
pen,  eloquently  observes  that  the  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains are  endlessly  diversified,  sweeping  easily  or 
boldly  in  simple  majesty,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  or 
soft  and  elegant.  In  magnitude  and  grandeur,  they 
are  individually  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated  of 
those  in  some  other  parts  of  this  island ;  but  in  the 
combinations  which  they  make,  towering  above  each 
other,  or  lifting  themselves  in  ridges  like  the  waves 
of  a  tumultuous  sea,  and  in  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  surfaces  and  their  colours^  they  are  surpassed 
by  none. 

The  general  surface  of  the  mountains  is  turf,  ren- 
dered rich  and  green  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 
In  other  places,  rocks  predominate ;  and  the  soil  is 
laid  bare  by  torrents  and  burstings  of  water  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  in  heavyrains.  The  outline 
and  colouring  of  these  immense  masses,  formed  as 
they  are  by  one  mountain  overshadowing  another, 
"  are  perpetually  changed  by  the  clouds  and  vapours 
which  float  round  them :  the  effect,  indeed,  of  mist 
Or  haze,  in  a  country  of  this  character,  is  like  that 
of  magic."^  Gilpin,  in  sketching  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  this  district,  says,  "  In  many  countries 
much  grander  scenes  are  exhibited  than  these,  moun- 
tains more  lofty,  and  lakes  more  extensive  :  yet  it  is 
probable  there  are  few  in  which  the  several  objects 
are  better  proportioned,  and  united  with  more  beauty." 

The  origin  of  the  lake,  which  is  the  next  striking 

feature  of  this  interesting  country,  is  thus  described 

by  the  same  ingenious  writer:— 

Its  magnificent  and  marble  bed,  formed  in  the  caverns  and 
deep  recesses  of  rocky  mountains,  received  originally  the 
pure  pellucid  waters  of  some  ruihing  torrent  as  it  came 
first  frum  the  hand  of  nature,  arrest^  its  course  till  the 
spacious  and  splendid  basin  was  filled  brimful,  and  then 
discharged  the  stream,  unsullied  and  undiminished,  through 
some  winding  vale,  to  form  othw  lakes*  or  increase  the 
dignity  of  some  imperial  river. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  general  features  of  this 
"  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,'*  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  under  notice. 

Rydal  Lakb  is  a  small  but  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  mountains,  about 
a  mile  and  a  hsdf  from  Ambleside,  on  the  road  to 
Keswick.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  adorned  by  two 
wooded  islets,  which  with  the  verdant  meadow  and 
hanging  woods,  that  alternately  environ  the  gracefully 
indented  margin  of  the  water,  combine  to  render  it 
an  object  of  such  beauty  as  immediately  to  fix  the 
eye,  notwithstanding  the  grandeur  of  the  surronnding 
scenery.  The  little  river  Rotha,  winding  round  a 
promontory,  enters  it  on  the  north,  and  making  its 
exit  on  the  opposite  side,  falls  into  Winandermere. 
At  the  foot  of  Rydal  Mount,  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
graving, may  be  distinguished  the  home  of  Words- 
worth, where  he  has  resided  for  several  years.  Rydal 
Head,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  of  great  height  \ 
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its  frowning  peaks  are  partially  clothed  with  stunted 
bushes,  and  lower  down,  its  sides  are  dotted  with 
small  white  cottages,  peering  from  amidst  a  thick 
coppice  wood.  The  hills  facing  this  lofty  eminence 
are  of  less  altitude,  but  they  add  not  a  little  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  from  the  diversity  of  their 
forms  and  tints. 

The  value  of  lake-scenery  arises  rather  from  the 
idea  of  magnificence,  than  of  variety.  The  scene  is 
not  continually  shifting  here,  as  on  the  banks  of  a 
winding  river.  A  quick  succession  of  imagery  is 
necessary  in  scenes  of  less  grandeur,  where  little 
beauties  are  easily  scanned ;  but  one  like  this  demands 
contemplation.  The  eye  surveys  with  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  delight,  the  unruflled  basin  of  this 
mountain  "  tarn,*'  reflecting  as  from  the  surface  of  a 
murror  the  varied  colouring  of  the  clouds,  the  light, 
and  the  surrounding  hills ;  and  every  object  in  the 
more  distant  scenery  is  softened  into  a  cerulean  blue, 
blended  with  the  deeper  shades  of  the  variegated 
woods,  the  reddish  colour  of  the  rocks,  and  the  luxu- 
riant green  of  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

Lough-zigy  Fell,  a  high  ridge  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rydalmcre,  towers  above  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  many  of  the  adjacent 
lakes  and  waters  may  be  seen  from  its  summit. 

On  a  rising  lawn  to  the  south  of  Rydal  Head, 
v;hich  rises  close  behind  the  house,  stands  Rydal 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Fleming,  Bart, 
On  the  north  and  east  it  is  sheltered  by  lofty  moun- 
tains; in  front,  the  view  towards  the  south  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  comprising  the  extensive  vale  of  Winan- 
dermere, bounded  by  that  lake.  The  mountain  on 
the  east  is  covered  with  wood,  and  has  a  picturesque 
effect.  Between  Rydal  Head  and  this  mountain  runs  a 
narrow  wooded  valley,  through  which  a  considerable 
stream,  falling  down  a  quick  descent,  along  a  rocky 
channel,  forms  a  succession  of  pleasing  cascades. 

A  very  curious  phenomenon  observable  upon  some 
of  these  mountains,  which  is  called  in  the  country  a 
helm  wind,  will  sometimes  arise  so  suddenly,  and  with 
such  extreme  violence,  that  nothing  can  withstand  its 
force.  The  experienced  mountaineer,  as  he  traverses 
these  wild  regions,  foreseeing  its  approach,  throws 
himself  flat  upon  the  ground,  like  the  Arabian  at  the 
approach  of  the  "  simoom,**  and  lets  it  pass  over 
him.  Its  rage,  however,  is  only  momentary,  and  the 
air  instantly  settles  into  its  former  state  of  calm.  On 
Cross  Fell,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  borders  of  Cum- 
berland, it  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  blast  seems  to  proceed  from  a  cap  or  dense  cloud 
which  rests  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
lakes  are  subject  to  something  of  a  similar  kind  of 
emotion,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  a 
bottom  wind.  Often  during  a  perfect  calm,  a  violent 
ebullition  of  the  water,  which  is  forced  upwards  by 
some  internal  convulsion,  will  suddenly  take  place, 
and  present  the  agitation  of  a  storm.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  confined  air  has  spent  its  force,  the  con- 
vulsed surface  immediately  subsides,  and  dies  away 
in  lessening  circles.  Basingthwaite  Water  is  said  to  be 
frequently  liable  to  this  singular  phenomenon. 

Amongst  the  most  celebrated  mountains  of  the 
lake  district,  may  be  enumerated  Helveliin,  stretching 
near  a  league  and  a  half  in  one  vast  concave  ridge,  its 
lofty  summit  towering  to  the  height  of  3313  feet; 
CroM9  Fell,  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  still 
higher^  being  according  to  Jameson,  3383  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean ;  Skiddaw,  Scaffel-Peak,  and 
Bontomand,  are  scarcely  inferior  in  altitude. 

The  celebrated  pass,  known  by  the  no.^cwQ.  ^^  "  X^^^- 
mail- Raise"  N>i\v\c\i  ii\N\^'t'&  \J^^  ^w»\>CNfts.  ^'^^  ^^^^^^^ 
land  Mid  ^  ^t^mox€^sBDA.  Na  ^X  tl^  \g^^x  ^.&\Kas:.^\vs«^ 
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R^dal  mter,  tnd  {weaeuU  >  icene  of  the  moat  nib- 
bne  ch&racter.  Daanuul-Raiie,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  pan,  is  a  rude  monnment,  conustiog  of  a 
moiutroa*  pile  of  (tones,  heaped  on  each  side  of  aa 
earthen  mound,  and  appears  to  be  little  known. 
Gilpin  saya  it  wms  probably  intended  to  mark  a 
division  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotiand,  in  the  old  time,  when  the  Scottish  border 
extended  beyond  its  present  boonds.  It  is  said,  this 
division  was  made  by  a  Saxon  prince,  on  the  death 
of  Dunmail,  the  last  king  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
her*  slain  in  battle.  But  for  whatever  purpose  the 
rude  pile  waa  fabricated,  it  has  yet  suffered  Uttle  change 
in  ita  dimensions,  and  is  one  of  those  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  may  be  best  characterized  by  the 
scriptural  phrase  of  "remaining  to  this  very  day." 

WoKDSWORTB,  the  founder  of  what  has  been 
■tyled  the  "Lake  School  of  Poetry,"  whose  genius 
has  cast  such  a  halo  over  Rydal,  and  ita  adjacent 
scenery,  is  a  native  of  Cockermootb,  in  Cumberland. 
He  was  bom  in  1770,  and  is  now  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  In  1803,  he  settled  at  Graamere,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  present  residence, 
to  which  he  next  removed,  tn  the  same  year,  he 
married  a  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  by 
whom  he  has  several  children. 

The  simple  yet  majestic  beauty  which  pervadea  so 
great  a  portion  of  Wordsworth'a  poetry,  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  baa  been  thus  ably  de- 
scribed;— 

There  is  a  lofty  pkilosopbie  tone,  a  thoughtful  humanity, 
infused  into  his  [raitoral  vein.  HDmote  mun  the  pusioni 
and  events  of  tha  great  world,  he  ha*  communicated  interest 
and  dignitv  to  the  priroat  movements  of  tbe  heart  of  man, 
and  engrafted  hii  own  coasoioui  relleciiaui  on  the  casual 
thouebu  of  hinda  and  thepberds.  Nunad  amidit  the 
grandeur  of  mountain- see iierf,  be  has  stooped  to  have  a 
nearer  vievr  of  the  daisy  under  bu  feet,  or  plucked  a  branch 
of  white-thorn  from  the  spray;  but  in  oescribing  it,  his 
mind  seems  imbued  with  the  majesty  and  solemnity  of  the 
object*  tound  him, — the  tall  rock  lifts  its  head  in  the  eract- 
nsss  of  his  apirits ;  the  oataisct  roar*  in  tbe  aound  of  hia 
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verse ;  end  in  it*  dim  and  mysterious  meaning,  the  mist* 
seem  to  gather  in  the  hollow  of  Helvellyn,  and  the  forked 
Bkiddaw  hover*  in  tbe  distance.  There  is  bttle  mention  of 
mountainous  scenery  in  Hr.  Wordswonb*  poetry;  but  by 
internal  evidence  one  might  be  almost  sure  that  it  wsi 
written  in  a  mountainous  country,  from  its  bareness,  it* 
*implicity,  its  loftine**,  and  it*  depth  ! 


BLACK    COMB. 


This  height  a 

Pot  from  the  si 

Derived  from  cloud*  and  storms!)  tho  aioplest  raoge 

Of  unobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 

That  British  ground  couunands : — low  dusky  tracts, 

Where  Trent  is  nursed,  &r  southward  i  Caoibrian  luUl 

To  the  south-west,  a  multitudinous  ghow; 

And,  in  a  line  of  eye-sight  linked  with  thesc^ 

The  hoeiy  peaks  of  Scotland  that  give  birth 

To  Tiviot's  stream,  to  Aonaii,  Tweed,  and  a^do  :— 

Crowding  tbe  quarter  whence  the  sun  oomee  I'orlli 

Gigantic  mountaiaa  rough  with  crags ;  beneath. 

Right  at  tbe  imperial  station's  western  base 

Hssn  ocean,  breaking  audibly,  and  stretched 

Far  into  nlent  regions  blue  and  pals , — 

And  visibly  engirding  Hona's  ble 

That,  as  we  left  the  plain,  before  our  sight 

Btood  hke  a  lofty  mount,  uplifting  sloi^y 

(Above  the  convex  of  the  watery  globe) 

Into  clear  view  the  cultured  fields  that  streak 

Her  habitable  shores ;  but  now  appears 

A  dwindled  object,  and  subiniCs  to  lie 

At  the  spectator's  feet. — Yon  azure  ridge, 

Is  it  a  pCTishable  cloud  ?    Or  there 

Do  we  behold  tbe  line  of  Erin's  coast  f 

land  sometimes  by  the  roving  shepherd  swniu 

(Like  the  bright  confines  of  another  world) 

Not  doubtfully  perceived.-~Look  homawardnowl 

In  dqitb,  in  height,  in  circuit,  how  serene 

The  spectacle,  how  pure !— Of  Nature's  worlo, 

In  earth,  and  ur,  aod  carth-emtuaoiog  tea, 

A  revelation  infinite  it  seems ; 

Dl^lay  august  of  man's  inheritance 

Of  Britain's  calm  felicity  and  power ! WoansiroaTa. 

Black  Comb  ituidi  tl  lbs  (OulhEin  cilKmity  of  Cnmbtilsel: 
B  bew  coven  i  much  [inter  eiienl  or  ^nmnd  than  tnTSihsr 
thoH  puu;  and.  fiom  iu  situalion,  ihe  lummit  cob- 
c  esUDsi**  view  ihsa  any  olhcr  point  in  Britais 
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THE  BELZONI  SARCOPHAGUS. 

Thb  Sarcopbagas,  of  which  we  give  an  Epgraving 
in  the  preceding  page«  was  discovered  by  Belxoni,  in 
one  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  at  Thebes,  in  a  manner 
which  we  have  already  related^.  It  is  formed  of  that 
beautiful  variety  of  calcareous  stone  denominated  an- 
tique or  Oriental  alabaster,  of  which  it  is  supposed  tQ 
furnish  the  largest  specimen  known.  The  term  ala- 
baster, in  modem  scientific  langnage,  is  generally 
applied  to  a  comparatively  soft  substance  which,  in 
chemical  phrase,  is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  or  a  combination 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  lime; — it  is,  in  fact,  the  gypsum 
from  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  prepared.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  Sarcophagus  in  question,  is  a  hard  calca- 
reous stone,  to  which  the  name  of  Arragonite  has 
been  given,  because  its  peculiarities  were  first  observed 
in  specimens  discovered  in  the  Spanish  ^kingdom  of 
Aragon.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  ->or  a  combination 
of  lime  with  carbonic  acid — ^together  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  earth  of  Strontian. 

This  Sarcophagus  forms  part  of  the  Museum  which 
was  collected  by  the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  at  his  bouse 
in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields^  and  which,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  act  of  Parliament,  was,  shortly  before  his 
death,  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public* 
He  thus  describes  it  in  his  account  of  the  Museum: 

This  marvellous  e0brt  of  human  industry  and  pene- 
verance,  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  three  thousand  years  old; 
it  is  of  one  piece  of  alabaster  between  nine  and  ten  fbet  in 
length,  and  is  considered  of  pre-eminent  interest  not  only 
as  a  work  of  human  skill  and  labour,  but  as  illustrative  of 
the  <;ustoms,  arts,  religion  and  government  of  a  very  ancient 
and  learned  people.  The  surface  of  this  monument  is 
covered  externally  and  internally  with  hieroglyphics  com- 
prehending a  written  language  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 

labour  of  modern  literati  will  render  intelligible 

With  no  incon»iderable  expense  and  difficulty,  this  unique 
monument  was  transported  from  Egypt  to  Bngland*  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum»  to  the  trustees  of  whirh  it 
was  offered  for  two  thousand  pounds.  After  which  nego- 
tiation the  idea  of  purchasing  it  for  our  national  Collection 
was  relinquished,  when  it  was  offered  to  me  at  the  same 
price,  which  offer  I  readily  accepted,  and  shortly  after  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  splendid  relic  of  Egyptian  mag* 
nificence  safely  deposited  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  my 
Museum. 

The  chamber  in  which  it  is  placed  is  called  the 
*'  Belzoni  chamber,'*  and  is  thus  described  by  a  writer 
whose  remarks  are  incorporated,  by  Sir  John  Soane^ 
with  his  own  account  of  his  Museum : 

On  entering  the  sepulchral  chamber,  notwitstanding  in- 
tense anxiety  to  behold  a  work  so  unique  and  so  celebrated 
as  the  Belsoni  Sarcophagus,  I  confess  that  the  place  in 
which  this  monument  of  antiquity  is  situated  became  the 
overpowering  attraction.  J^ar  abiove,  and  on  every  side, 
were  concentrated  the  most  precious  relics  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  disposed  so  happily  as  to  offer  the  charm  of 
novelty,  the  beauty  of  picturesque  design,  and  that  subli- 
mity  resulting  from  a  sense  of  veneration,  due  to  the  genius 
and  the  labours  of  the  "  mighty  dead.'*  The  light  admitted 
from  the  dome  appeared  to  descend  with  a  discriminating 
effect,  pouring  its  brightest  beams  on  those  objects  most 
calculated  to  benefit  by  its  presence. 

The  more  (says  the  same  writer,  speaking  q£  the  Saroo- 
phai^UH  itiielf,)  we  contemplate  this  interesting  meraonal 
of  antiquity  and  regal  magnificence,  the  more  our  sense  of 
its  value  rises  in  the  mind.  We  consider  the  beauty  and 
scarcity  of  the  material,  its  transparency,  the  rich  and 
mellow  hue,  the  largeness  of  the  origrinal  block,  the  adap- 
tation of  its  form  to  the  purpose  which  was  unquestionably 
to  receive  a  body  enclosed  in  numerous  wrappings,  and 
doubly  cased,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians. 
We  then  examine  the  carving  of  innumerable  figures, 
doubting  not  that  the  history  of  a  life  fraught  with  the 
most  striking  events  is  here  recorded ;  gaze  on  the  beau- 
tiful features  of  the  female  form  sculptured  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sarcophagus,  and  conclude  it  to  be  that  of  the 
goddess  Isis,  the  elongated  eye  and  the  delicate  foot  closely 

•  See  Saturday  Magaiine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  254;  Vol.  IV.,  p.  164. 


resembling  those  drawings  of  her  given  by  the  learned 
Montfaucon,  and  repeat  the  exolamatioA  of  Belioni»  when 
he  declared  that  the  day  on  which  he  Ibund  this  treasure 
was  the  happiest  of  his  lifb. 

Viewed  by  lamp-light,  the  effect  of  the  chamber  is 
said  to  be  much  more  impressive  than  in  "  the  hour 
of  mid«day  splendour.*' 

Seen  by  this  medium  every  surrounding  object  however 
admirable  in  itself,  becomes  subservient  to  the  Sarcopha- 
gus— the  ancient,  the  splendid,  the  wonderftil  Sarcophagus 
is  before  us,  and  all  else  are  but  accessories  to  its  dignity 
and  grandeur:  a  mingled  sense  of  awe,  admiration  and 
delight,  pervades  our  faculties,  and  is  even  oppressive  in  its 
intensity,  yet  endearing  in  its  associations. 

Sur  John  Soane  had  the  chamber  thus  lighted  up  in 
the  year  1825  on  three  evenings  *' during  which  the 
rank  and  talent  of  this  country,  to  an  imn»en«e 
number,  including  many  foreigners  of  distinction,  en- 
joyed an  exhibition  as  striking  as  it  must  have  been 
unrivalled.** 

This  Sarcophagus  was  discovered  by  Bdzoni,  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  months  during  which  he  was  in  the 
emplo3rment  of  Mr,  Salt*,  in  the  year  1817. 

The  collection,  of  which  this  Sarcophagus  consti- 
tutes so  splendid  an  ornament,  was  formed  at  a  large 
expense,  and  through  the  labour  of  many  years,  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  an  individual  somewhat 
eccentric  in  his  nature,  but  devoted  apparently  to 
art.  Moved  by  a  laudable  desire  of  preserving  a 
collection  which  had  been  brought  together  with  so 
much  care  and  expense,  and  probably  instigated,  in 
some  degree,  by  a  very  natural  desire  of  posthumous 
fame,  he  conceived  the  design  of  bequeathing  it  to 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public,  providing,  at  tbe 
same  time,  a  iiind  for  keeping  it  up.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1833,  he  presented  a 
petition  for  a  Private  Bill,  which  was  passed  on  the 
20th  of  April  in  that  year,  being  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
settling  and  preserving  Sir  John  Soane*8  Museum, 
Library,  and  Works  of  Art  in  Lincoln*8  Inn  Fields, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  for  establishing  a  sufficient  fund  for  tbe 
due  maintenance  of  the  same." 

The  preamble  of  this  Act  explains  the  motives  and 
object  of  Sir  John  Soane.  It  recites  that  Sir  John 
Soane  '^  bath,  for  many  years  past,  been  at  great 
labour  and  expense  in  collecting  and  establishing  a 
Museum,  comprising,  among  other  valuable  effects, 
the  Belzoni  Sarcophagus,  a  library  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  prints,  drawings,  pictures,  models,  and 
various  works  of  art,'*  &c.,  and  that  he  is  ''  desirous 
that  such  museum,  library,  and  works  of  art  should 
be  kept  together,  and  preserved  and  maintained  for 
public  use  and  advantage,  and  that  a  sufficient  en- 
dowment should  be  established  fo/  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  thereof,"  &c. 

It  accordingly  provides  for  vesting  the  Mnaenm  in 
trustees  after  Sir  John  Soane*s  decease,  and  for  giving 
free  access  to  it  ''at  least  on  two  days  in  every  week 
throughout  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
at  such  other  times  in  the  same  or  other  months  as 
the  said  trustees  shall  direct,  to  amateurs  and  stu- 
dents in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  to 
such  other  persons  as  shall  apply  for,  and  obtain  ad- 
mission thereto,  at  such  hours,'*  &c.  as  the  trustees 
shall  think  fit.  The  act  then  empowers  Sir  John  Soane 
to  invest  30,000/.  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Consols  in  trust,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  keeping  up 
of  the  Museum  and  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
a  Curator  and  an  Inspectress.     It  also  contained  a 

*  Belzoni  asserts  that  he  never  waa  regularly  employed  by  Mr. 
Salt;  but  it  aeems  very  clear  that  he  was,  althouca  lie  laboDitd 
under  a  strange  misimpreaBon  on  the  subject. 
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provinon  to  the  effect  that  Sir  John  Soane  might  he- 
queath  the  collection  to  the  British  Mufleum. 

The  feeling!  which  this  act  of  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Sir  John  Soane  excited^  were  well  expressed 
hy  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  "  The  value  of  this 
gift"  said  that  Honourable  Baronet,  "is  such  that  I 

cannot  permit  it  to  pass  by  unnoticed I  be* 

lieve  no  man  ever  dedicated  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
fortune  and  of  his  labour,  to  the  promotion  of  these 
objects  as  Sir  John  Soane.  Certainly  there  are  very 
few  men  who,  possessing  a  property  of  this  kind, — 
a  property  available  for  the  gratification  of  other  and 
more  sordid  motives, — ^are  disposed  to  make  to  the 
people  of  this  country  a  donation,  which  is  in  every 
respect  so  munificent." 

The  Museum  is  at  present  to  be  viewed  by  tickets, 
obtained  from  the  executors  of  Sir  John  Soane. 


SECOND  VISIT*  TO  THE  CASTLE,  BADEN. 

Ovn  motives  for  returning  to  the  dismal  scene  were 
twofold,— one  being  to  indulge  Mr.  H.  In  his  wish 
for  a  sketch  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  oubliette  f ; 
and  the  other  to  try  if  we  could  persuade  our  black- 
eyed  Alsacian  girl,  to  let  us  mount  to  the  chamber  from 
whence  prisoners  were  let  down  into  the  dungeons. 
By  the  aid  of  perseverance  we  succeeded  in  both. 
The  damsel  seemed  rather  surprised  at  seeing  us 
again ;  and,  when  informed  of  our  wish  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  vaults,  looked 
as  if  she  suspected  that  we  had,  one  and  aU,  lost  our 
wits.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  she  gave  Mr.  H., 
when  he  made  her  understand  his  object. 

^'  Make  a  picture  there  ?**  she  exclaimed;  "  that  is 
very  whimsical.** 

After  thinking  about  it  for  a  moment,  she  said, 
that  if  we  were  determined  upon  this,  we  must  con- 
sent to  be  locked  up  in  the  dungeons  j  for  that  she 
was  particularly  enjoined  never  to  leave  them  open. 
We  did  so,  and  were  accordingly  once  more  led  down 
to  this  region  of  blackest  night.  Having  told  us  to 
be  careful  of  our  candles,  and  keep  together,  she 
turned  the  grating  lock,  and  we  were  left  to  indulge 
to  the  full,  in  all  the  thick-coming  fancies  that  were 
sure  to  visit  us.  The  only  indication  of  not  quite 
liking  the  business  that  I  ventured  to  give,  was  by 
desiring,  witib  some  earnestness,  that  our  confinement 
shoold  not  exceed  half  an  hour.  This  our  pretty 
guide  promised,  and  having  thus  bid  adieu  to  every- 
thing like  agreeable  sensations  for  that  space,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  full  consciousness  of  all  the  posi- 
tive, real,  and  unimaginative  powers  of  the  spot ; 
which  I  am  sure  can  never  be  done  completely,  with 
merely  following  a  guide  through  its  recesses. 

The  only  mode  that  could  be  devised,  by  which 
Mr.  H.  could  make  the  sketch  he  wished,  was  having 
a  light  held  over  the  fearful  oubliette.  I  volunteered 
this  service,  and  performed  it  too  3  and  though  I  will 
not  take  credit  for  having  braved  any  real  danger 
thereby,  I  nevertheless  feel  conscious  of  having 
mastered  a  whole  legion  of  airy  spirits,  as  I  stood  on 
this  hideous  threshold,  in  the  act  of  passing  which,  so 
many  aching  hearts  had  heaved  their  last  sigh ;  for 
the  next  step  precipitated  them  down  the  yawning 
yet  hidden  gulf,  where  their  wrongs  and  their  suffer- 
ings were  stifled  and  silenced  for  ever. 

When  the  half  hour  was  fully  elapsed,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  sound  of  a  key  rattling  in 

*  Sm  SmturdMf  Magmnut,  Vol.  X.,  p.  337. 

t  Ad  oublMite  m  a  vaulted  dangeOD»  with  only  one  aperture  iu 
the  top  for  admissioa  and  air.  It  is  io  called,  because  persons  con- 
f  ned  in  such  a  korribls  abode  were  looked  upon  as  consisned  to 
oblivion. 


the  lock  that  shut  us  in.  The  damsel  smiled  at  seeing 
us  all  waiting  on  the  threshold  as  she  opened  it. 
^  "  I  have  left  you  long  enough  it  appears,'*  said  she  | 
and  then  assured  us,  with  some  earnestness,  that  she 
had  not  exceeded  the  time  named.  Our  watches  per-, 
fectly  confirmed  this, — ^nevertheless,  it  appeared  to 
me  the  longest  half  hour  I  ever  passed. 

I  believe  she  thought  we  must  have  had  enough  of 
the  secret  tribunal ;  for  when  we  reminded  her  of  her 
promise  to  take  us  to  the  treacherous  guest-chamber, 
she  uttered  the  word  "  Indeed  !**  in  a  tone  of  much 
surprise.  She  kept  her  promise,  however,  and  led  us 
to  ^e  top  of  the  building,  where  we  saw  the  whole 
of  the  extraordinary  contrivance  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  prisoner  with  a  degree  of 
secrecy,  which  must  have  set  all  curiosity  at  defiance. 

The  place  we  were  taken  to  certainly  did  not  re- 
semble "  an  ordinary  chamber,"  as  the  girl  had  called 
it,  though  it  might  have  done  so  before  the  burning 
of  the  castle,  and  its  subsequent  repairs.  The  situ- 
ation and  arrangement  of  the  secret  descent  to  the 
vaults  are  so  remarkable,  that  in  order  to  describe 
them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  from  the  entrance 
to  the  castle.  The  great  doorway  opens  into  a  vaulted 
hall  or  vestibule/  traversed  at  the  further  end  by  a 
wide  passage,  leading  on  the  right  hand  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  of  the  rez-de-chauss^,  and  to  the 
offices  on  the  left.  Immediately  in  front  of  that  ves- 
tibule, are  three  pairs  of  large  folding- doors.  The 
one  on  the  left  opens  upon  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  gardens;  and  that  on  the  right,  upon  an 
enormous  spiral  staircase,  by  which  we  were  led  to 
the  top  of  the  building.  The  column,  around  which 
it  turned,  was  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  the  stairs 
themselves  were  at  least  six  feet  in  width. 

We  continued  to  mount  this  flight,  without  any 
diminution  of  its  width,  for  three  stories,  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  open  garret :  and  close 
beside  the  spot  where  the  spiral  staircase  ended,  our 
guide  pointed  to  a  net-work  of  iron,  fastened  by  a 
padlock,  over  a  hole  that  sunk  deeper  below  it  than 
the  eye  could  reach.  We  immediately  perceived  that 
the  monstrous  staircase  we  had  mounted,  wound 
round  this  aperture;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
castle  had  been  built  with  a  view  to  this  frightful 
entrance  to  its  vaults.  When  we  again  reached  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
centre  pair  of  fplding-doors,  which  it  now  appeared 
evident  must  open  upon  the  interior  and  hidden 
descent.  My  son  put  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  but 
the  damsel  stopped  him.  '*  There  is  nothing  there, 
sir,  you  have  seen  everything,"  We  persisted,  how- 
ever, and  at  length  she  permitted  us  to  enter. 

These  large  and  stately  doors  opened  upon  a  closet; 
but  upon  examination,  we  found  that  it  communi- 
cated both  with  the  dungeon  below,  and  the  secret 
entrance  from  above.  From  this  arrangement,  it 
appears  probable,  that  in  some  cases,  when  the  un- 
happy victim,  marked  for  oblivion,  was  brought  into 
the  castle,  he  was  immediately  led,  by  this  handsome 
entrance,  into  what  might  have  had  the  appearance 
of  a  small  ante-room ;  and  there,  without  farther 
delay,  lowered  to  his  slaughter-house  and  his  tomb. 

Those  who  love  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of 
old  rambling  buildings,  and  to  amuse  their  imagina- 
tions by  assigning  uses  to  most  unaccountable  col- 
lections of  arches,  vaults,  and  passages,  should  not 
fail  to  explore  all  that  part  of  the  castle  which  opens 
upon  the  gardens.  Part  of  this  side  frt>nt  is  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  rude  green-house ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  consists  of  the  most  puzzling  and 
intricate  labyrinth  of  stone  and  cement,  that  I  ever 
attempted  to  thread.— ^Mrsi  Trollopx's  Belgium. 
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THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST. 

No.  XI. 

Fluids  expand  by  heat  much  more  than  nolids^  as  I 
.  can  easily  show  yoa.  Here  is  a  Florence  oil-flask, 
which  I  have  filled  with  water  to  within  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  its  mouth.  I  have  twisted  a  bit  of  wire 
round  the  neck,  so  that  I  can  hang  it  before  the  fire : 
if  you  now  watch  it  for  a  little  time,  you  will  find 
that  as  the  flask  gets  warm,  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
neck,  and  will  soon  entirely  fill  the  flask,  nay,  more 
than  fill  it;  for  if  we  keep  it  before  the  fire  much 
longer,  some  of  the  water  would  run  over:  we  will 
not  do  this ;  but  when  the  water  has  got  to  the  top, 
we  will  take  the  tfask  away,  and  let  it  cool;  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  we  shall  find  the  water 
exactly  at  the  same  level  in  the  neck  that  it  was  at 
first.  From  this  simple  experiment,  therefore,  we 
must  infer  that  ihe  fluid  expands  by  heat,  and  contracts 
by  cold. 

Spirits  of  wine,  oil,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  any 
other  fluids  would  have  done  the  same  thing ;  but  it 
is  rather  dangerous  to  use  these  inflammable  things  in 
so  large  a  quantity,  and  therefore  I  must  show  you 
their  expansions  and  contractions  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Here  are  some  long  and  narrow  two-ounce  glass 
phials,  and  I  have  chosen  them  as  nearly  of  the  same 
size  as  I  could.  I  will  now  make  a  scratch,  with  a 
bit  of  sharp  flint,  at  the  same  height  on  each  :  there 
are  four  of  them,  and  each  is  to  be  filled  exactly  up 
to  the  mark  with  a  different  liquid;  I  wiU  put  water 
into  the  first,  oil  into  the  second,  oil  of  turpentine  into 
the  third,  and  spirits  of  wine  into  the  fourth.  There, 
now  I  have  similar  bulks  or  measures  of  different  fluids ; 
let  us  see  what  will  happen  when  they  are  all  heated 
alike.  .^ 

1  will  set  them  standing  upright  in  this  basin, 
which  has  a  little  cold  water  in  it,  and  then  very 
gradually  pour  some  boiling  water  down  its  sides,  so 
as  to  run  as  little  chance  as  possible  of  breaking  the 
phials,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  some  cold  water 
was  put  into  the^basin  first,  that  it  might  take  off  a 
little  of  the  heat  from  the  boiling  water. 

Now  the  phials  have  been  in  the  hot  water  about 
five  minutes,  I  will  take  them  out  quickly,  and  place 
them,  standing  together  on  the  level  table ;  now  look 
if  each  fluid  stands  at  the  height  that  it  did. 

No;  the  water  has  risen  a  little  above  the  mark, 
the^t/  more,  the  turpentine  much  more,  and  the  spirits 
of  wine  very  much  more.  What  are  we  to  infer  from 
this  ?  Why,  that  although  heated  alike,  the  different 
fluids  expand  differently  or  unequally;  that  the  oil 
and  turpentine  are  more  expansive  than  the  water,  and 
that  the .  spirits  of  wine  exceeds  them  all  in  this 
property. 

Let  the  phials  and  their  contents  cool,  and  all  the 
fluids  wiU  return  to  their  former  bulks. 

But  you  ask  me.  Do  these  and  other  fluids  expand 
in  all  directions  like  solids  ;  and  if  so,  why  do  they 
not  break  the  phials?  They  do  expand  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  but  their  parts  being  moveable,  and  therefore 
unlike  solids,  they  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
shape  of  the  phial  or  vessel  in  which  they  are  placed; 
they  do  not  burst  the  phial,  because  there  is  room 
left  for  expansion,  into  which  they  rise,  and  appear, 
therefore,  to  expand  only  in  one  direction;  but  if  we 
do  not  allow  this  room,  then  they  exert  great  force. 

Here  is  a  glass  phial :  I  have  filled  it  quite  full  of 
water,  corked  it  up,  and  secured  the  cork  with 
sealing-wax  and  string.  If  I  put  this  phial  into  a 
basin  of  hot  water,  its  contents  will  begin  to  expand; 
but  there  being  no  room  for  the  expansion^  the  phial 
^ very likdy bunt,    ^     "„  '    ^ 


As  fluids  expand  by  heat,  and  contract  by  cold,  it 
follows  that  their  specific  gravity  must  be  altered;  by 
the  term  specific  gravity  is  meant  the  relative  weight 
of  equal  bulks  of  bodies. 

If  I  take  this  bottle,  and  weigh  it,  or  take  its  tare, 
and  then  fill  it  witb  water,  and  weigh  it  again,  I  find 
it  holds  1000  grains  of  water :  if  I  now  hc^d  it  in  my 
hand  for  a  nhart  time,  the  heat  causes  the  water  to 
expand,  and  some  will  therefore  flow  out  at  the  neck, 
so  that  if  I  now  wipe  the  outside  of  the  bottle  dry, 
and  weigh  it  again,  I  find  that  it  does  not  weigh  so 
much  as  before;  the  bottle,  however,  is  still  full,  that 
is  to  say,  I  have  exactly  the  same  bulk  of  water,  bat 
being  heated,  it  weighs  less :  its  specific  gravity  is 
diminished. 

Well,  then,  cold  water  is  heavier  than  hot  watet,  and 
this  can  be  very  easily  shown. 

Here  is  a  tall  ale-glass  nearly  full  of  cold  water, 
and  here  is  a  teacup-fol  of  hot  water,  just  slightly 
tinged  red  with  a  little  cochineal :  here  is  a  small 
syringe,  or  '*  squirt,"  and  I  fill  it  with  the  hot  water ; 
then  putting  its  end  against  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
and  nearly  touching  the  cold  water,  I  force  the  hot 
water  out  very  gently.  There  it  does  not  mix  with 
the  cold  water,  but  remains  floating  on  it,  as  the  red 
tinge  shows  you  very  distinctly,  and  I  only  put  the 
cochineal  for  this  purpose. 

Now  let  us  try  if  cold  water  will  sink  through  hot 
water,  for  such  ought  to  be  the  case.  Here  is  a  tall 
ale-glass  nearly  full  of  hot  water :  I  have  taken  out 
the  piston  of  the  syringe ;  and  now  by  putting  my 
finger  at  the  small  end,  I  fill  it  with  cold  water 
coloured  with  cochineal ;  this  being  done,  I  put  my 
thumb  over  the  large  end,  so  as  to  close  it,  and  re- 
move the  finger ;  no  water  will  run  out :  now,  placing 
the  small  end  just  below  the  surface  of  the  hot  water, 
I  very  gently  raise  my  thumb  only  a  very  little,  and 
the  cold  water  begins  to  flow  in  a  slender  stream ; 
look,  it  falls  through  the  hot  water,  and  does  not 
mix  with  it  for  some  time. 

Here  is  one  more  experiment  to  show  the  same 
fact.  I  have  here  a  little  tin  cup,  and  by  putting 
some  very  small  shot  into  it,  I  can  so  adjust  its  weight 
as  to  make  it  just  float  on  this  cold  water  in  this 
basin :  you  see  it  scarcely  floats ;  its  edge  is  so  near 
the  water,  that  a  very  little  more  weight  would  sink  it. 

I  will  now  take  it  out,  and  place  it  very  carefully 
on  the  hot  water  in  this  other  basin;  with  all  my 
care  it  will  not  float,  but  sinks  to  the  bottom :  the 
weight  of  the  cup.  is  exactly  what  it  was  just  now, 
but  the  hot  water  is  not  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
cold  water ;  it  is  much  lighter,  and  therefore  caimot 
support  or  float  the  cup. 

I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  upon  this  curious 
subject,  but  here  I  must  conclude  for  the  present. 


Courtesy  of  temper,  when  it  is  used  to  veil  churlishness 
of  deed,  is  but  a  knight*B  girdle  around  the  breast  of  a  base 
clown. — Sir  W.  Scott. 


Gribf  at  the  loss  of  friends  is  naturaL  To  say,  therefore, 
that  tears  for  the  deceased  are  unseasonaUe,  becauie  they 
are  unprofitable,  is  to  speak  without  regard  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  human  nature.  A  pious  tear  is  a  sign  of 
humanity  and  generosity ;  but  still,  exceeding  care  must 
be  taken,  that  men  do  not  run  into  excesses  in  this  kind. 
To  grieve  may  be  laudable :  to  be  loud  and  querulous  is 
childish,  and  to  carry  matters  so  far  as  to  revise  oomlbct*  is 
inexcusable.  It  is  impious  towards  God,  wilhout  whose 
permission  nothing  happens  in  the  world :  it  expresses  too 
great  a  disregard  to  other  men,  as  though  no  one  remained 
worthy  of  esteem  or  love ;  and  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
ourselves,  as  it  impairs  ottr  health,  weakens  our  minds» 
unfits  us  for  our  several  offices,  and  soiaetimss  ends  in 
death  itself. — Biunoit  Cohybsabs. 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  I. 

BOW  DID    OUR  F0REFATHBR8  BECOME  CHRISTIANS  ? 

If  any  one  were  to  ask  yon  how  you  came  to  be  a 
Christian,  perhaps  you  woald  answer  that  it  is  because 
you  were  bom  and  brought  np  in  a  Christian  country, 
and  that  your  parents  were  Christians,  and  had 
taught  you  to  believe  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
true.  And  if,  again,  your  parents  were  asked  the 
same  question,  perhaps  they  might  give  the  same  an- 
swer. They  might  say  that  their  parents  had  brought 
them  up  as  Christians;  and  so  on. 

But  you  know  that  it  cannot  always  have  been  so. 
You  know  that  the  Christian  religion  had  a  beginning. 
You  know  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
their  followers,  went  about  among  various  nations, 
making  converts  to  his  religion,  among  people  who 
had  been  worshippers  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of 
various  false  gods.  Our  forefathers  were  among 
those  nations.  In  former  days,  the  people  of  these 
Islands  were  what  we  call  Heathen,  or  Pagans ;  that  is, 
worshippers  of  a  number  of  supposed  gods,  whom 
they  believed  to  govern  the  world,  and  to  whom  they 
offered  sacrifices  and  prayers.  We  have  among  us  a 
kind  of  monument  of  this,  in  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week ;  each  day  having  been  dedicated  [or  made 
sacred]  to  some  one  of  their  gods.  Thus,  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  which  we  sometimes  call  the  Lord*s  day, 
in  honour  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  still 
keeps  also  the  name  of  Sunday,  from  its  having  been 
dedicated  in  former  times  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun ; 
as  Monday  was  to  the  Moon ;  Tuesday  to  Tuesco,  or 
Mars,  the  god  of  war  -,  Wednesday  to  Woden  or  Mer- 
cury; Thursday  to  Thor,  or  Jupiter;  and  so  of  the  rest*. 

Now  our  forefathers  who  were  worshippers  of  these 
Gods  would  have  told  any  one  who  might  have  ques- 
tioned them  on  the  subject,  that  this  was  the  religion 
of  their  country,  and  what  they  had  learned  from 
their  parents.  And  at  the  present  day  there  are 
many  nations  still  in  the  same  condition  with  our 
forefathers;  among  others,  great  numbers  of  our 
fellow-subje<:t8  in  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
Indies  have  been  brought  up  as  Pagans,  and  worship 
various  false  gods.  And,  c^ain,  there  are  many  who 
are  followers  of  Mohammed,  whom  they  hold  to  be  a 
prophet  superior  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  what  I  want  you  to  consider  is  this  :  Have 
you  any  better  reason  for  believing  in  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  than  a  Mohammedan  has  for  be- 
lieving in  his  religion,  or  the  Pagans  in  theirs  ?     And 
do  you  think  you  can  learn,  and  ought  to  learn,  to  give 
some  better  reason  ?     They  believe  what  their  parents 
have  told  them,  merely  for  that  reason,  and  because  it 
is  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  the  wisest  men  of 
the  nation  have  told  them  it  is  true.  If  you  are  content 
to  do  the  same,  then,  though  there  may  be  a  great  dif- 
ference between  your  religion  and  theirs,  there  is  no 
difference  at  all  in  the  grounds  of  your  belief  and  of 
theirs.     If  ten  persons,  for  example,  all  hear  different 
accounts  of  some  transaction,  and  each  believes  just 
what  he  happens  to  hear  from  his  next  neighbour, 
tben>  if  nine  of  those  accounts  are  false,  and  one  true, 
he  'who  chances  to  have  heard  the  true  one  is  right 
only  by  accident,  and  has  no  better  grounds  for  his 
belief  than  the  rest.     In  the  same  manner,  if  several 
different  persons  hold  each  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  have  no  other  reason,  and  seek  no  other  reason, 
for  doing  so,  then,  though  one  of  them  may  happen 
to  believe  a  true  religion,  and  the  rest  false  ones,  it  is 
plain  he  has  no*  better  grounds  for  his  belief  than 
they.    What  he  believes  may  be  in  itself  right ;  but 
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we  cannot  say  that  he  is  more  right  in  so  believing  it, 
than  the  others  are. 

Now  do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to 
keep  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  without  seeking 
any  proofs  of  its  being  true,  but  satisfied  with  merely 
taking  it  on  trusty  because  his  teachers  have  told  him 
so  ?  If  so,  our  forefathers  would  have  been  wrong 
in  renouncing  their  pagan  religion,  and  embracing 
Christianity.  They  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
worship  of  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Woden,  and  their 
other  gods  I  and  so  had  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  to  whom  the  Apostles  preached.  This  had 
been  the  long-established  religion  of  their  country, 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  many  of 
whom  were  great  statesmen,  and  wise  and  learned 
writers  -,  and  if  this  had  been  a  sufficient  reason  for 
their  keeping  to  it  without  inquiry,  they  would  have 
been  bound  to  reject  the  Gospel,  and  continue  Pagans. 
And  this  we  know  is  what  many  of  them  did  3  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  the  Apostles  and  others,  who 
offered  them  proof  that  they  had  ''not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables  in  making  known  to  them 
the  coming  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 
(2  Peter  i.  16.) 

Now  we  cannot  think  these  men  acted  more  wisely 
than  those  Pagans  who  set  themselves  to  inquire  what 
was  true,  and  who  did  embrace  Christianity.  These 
last  must  have  had  strong  reasons  for  doing  as  they 
did.  It  could  not  have  been  from  love  of  change  for 
its  own  sake,  or  mere  idle  whim }  for  we  know  that 
many  of  them  had  to  face  the  ridicule,  and  blame, 
and  sometimes  persecution,  from  their  friends  and 
countrymen.  And  what  is  more,  they  had  to  change 
their  mode  of  life,  and  to  renounce,  on  becoming 
Christians,  many  evil  habits  which  had  been  tolerated 
in  the  Pagan  religions.  For  we  find  the  Apostles, 
Paul  especially,  speaking  often  of  the  abominable 
vices  in  which  the  Pagans  had  been  accustomed  to 
indulge,  and  which  the  converts  to  Christianity  were 
required  to  abstain  from.  Ephesians  ii.  1 ;  "  And 
you  hath  he  made  alive  [quickened]  who  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  wherein  in  times  past  ye  walked 
acording  to  the  course  of  this  world  *  *  *  fulfilling 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind.*'  Peter  tells 
the  Christians  he  is  writing  to,  [1  Peter  iv.  3,]  that 
the  times  past  of  their  life  may  suffice  to  have  wrought 
the  will  of  the  Gentiles ;  t.  e.,  to  have  lived  as  the 
Grentiles  did,  according  to  their  sinful  inclinations ; 
"  wherein,**  says  he,  "  they  think  it  strange  that  you 
run  not  with  them  into  the  same  excess  of  riot.*' 
And  you  will  find  mention  made  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  change  of  life  which 
the  Christians  submitted  to. 

Now  it  must  be  a  difficult  thing  for  a  man  to 
bring  himself  to  throw  off  (as  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity  must  have  done,)  his  early  habits,  and 
his  veneration  for  the  gods  of  his  country,  in  whose 
worship  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  his  reverence 
for  wise,  and  illustrious,  and  powerful  men  among  his 
countrymen,  and  his  regard  for  the  good  opinion  ot 
his  neighbours;  and  also  his  care  for  his  own  peace 
and  safety.  Yet  all  this  must  have  been  done  by 
many  of  those  of  our  forefathers,  and  other  Pagans 
who  first  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  religion ;  not  from  their  having  been  brought 
up  in  it  as  you  were ;  for  it  was  quite  the  contrary 
with  them  -,  but  for  some  other  reason.  They  must 
have  had  some  convincing  evidence  of  its  truth ;  or 
else  we  may  be  sure  they  would  not  have  received  it. 

And  it  appears  that  they  were  taught  by  the 
Apostles  not  only  to  have  a  reason,  but  also  to  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  to  others,  for  the  faith  which  they 
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held.  Be  "  ready  idways,  (sayi  the  Apostle  Peter,) 
to  give  an  answer  [or  defence]  to  every  one  that 
asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you."  And  it 
does  certainly  seem  very  fair  that  they  should  he 
asked  by  their  neighbours,  and  should  be  expected  to 
answer  the  question, ''  why  do  you  renounce  the  gods 
of  the  country,  and  embrace  the  religion  of  this  Jesus, 
and  call  on  us  to  do  the  same  V*  This,  I  say,  would 
appear  a  very  fair  question  to  be  asked  of  persons 
living  in  the  midst  of  Pagans,  and  educated  as  such* 

But  perhaps  you  may  think  this  was  not  at  all 
intended  to  apply  to  you,  who  have  had  the  happiness 
of  being  brought  up  in  a  Christian  country.  You 
should  remember,  however,  that  you  may  some  time 
or  other  chance  to  meet  with  some  of  these  Pagans, 
or  Mohammedans  whom  we  have  been  speaking  of,  to 
some  of  whom  we  have  sent  missionaries  to  convert 
them*  And  besides  this,  you  may  hereafter  meet 
with  persons  of  our  own  nation,  who  doubt  or  disbe- 
lieve the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and  their  doubt  or 
disbelief  is  likely  to  be  very  much  strengthened,  if 
they  find  that  you  have  no  better  reason  for  being 
Christians,  than  the  Turks  have  for  being  Mohamme- 
dans, or  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for  worship- 
ping Jupiter  I  or  your  own  forefathers,  Thor  and 
Woden  j  namely,  that  such  is  the  religion  of  the 
country.  They  will  be  apt  to  say,  '*  These  religions 
cannot  be  all  true  i  but  they  may  be  all  equally  false : 
they  are,  perhaps,  only  so  many  different  forms  of 
superstition,  in  which  the  people  of  different  coun- 
tries have  been  brought  up,  and  which  they  all 
believe  in,  each  because  they  have  been  brought  up 
in  it,  without  seeking  for  any  other  reason.*' 

The  Apostle's  direction,  therefore,  you  may  be  sure, 
applies  to  all  Christians  in  every  age  and  country. 
It  is  needful  for  all  of  them  to  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  And  among 
others,  you  may  give  as  one  reason,  what  I  have  just 
put  before  you:  that  those  who  first  embraced 
Christianity,  renouncing  for  it,  as  they  did,  their  early 
prejudices,  and  their  habits,  and  often  their  friends, 
and  their  comfort  and  safety  in  this  world,  must 
have  had  some  strong  evidence  to  convince  them  that 
it  was  true.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  Christian 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  that  we  learn  how 
much  those  had  to  bear  and  to  do  who  embraced  the 
Gospel.  We  may  be  sure,  even  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  how  great  tiieir  difficulties  must  have 
been*  And,  therefore,  we  could  feel  no  doubt,  that 
when  they  did  become  Christians,  it  must  have  been 
on  some  strong  reasons,  even  though  we  had  no 
knowledge  what  those  reasons  were. 

It  is  possible  for  us,  however,  to  inquire,  and  to 
learn,  what  the  reasons  were  which  satisfied  them  of 
the  truth  of  the  religion.  And  it  must,  therefore,  be 
a  duty  for  all  who  hfive  the  opportunity,  to  learn 
what  proofs  it  rests  on,  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
give  an  answer,  to  those  that  ask  them  a  reason  of 
their  hope,  that  the  Apostles  not  only  required  their 
converts  to  be  ready  to  give  a  reason,  but  must  them- 
selves have  supplied  them  with  reasons ;  since  they 
could  not  have  made  them  converts  without  offering 
prooft  to  satisfy  them  that  the  religion  was  true. 

And  this  is  one  point  which  distinguishes  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  those  of  the  Pagans  ^  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  these  religions  ever  made  any  ap- 
peal to  proof,  or  claimed  to  be  received  except  from 
their  being  the  ancient  established  belief  of  the  country. 
The  Christian  religion  was  brought  in,  in  opposition 
to  all  these,  by  means  of  the  reasons  given,  —the  evi- 
dence  which  convinced  the  early  Christians  that  the 
religion  did  truly  come  from  God.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  the  duty  of  Christians  to  learn  what  that  evideiioe  la. 


KINO  CHARLES  THE  SECOND  AND  WILLIAM 

PENN. 

When  William  Penn  was  about  to  sail  fh>m  England  to 
Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  take  leave  of  the  King,  and  the 
following  conversation  ooourred.— 

••  Well,  fnend  William;*  said  Charles,  « I  have  sold  you  a 
noble  province  in  North  America;  but  still  I  suppose  yon 
have  no  thoughts  of  coing  thither  yourself.**  **  Yes  I  have," 
replied  William,  "  and  I  am  just  come  to  bid  thee  fkrewell.*' 
".'What!  venture  yourself  amon^  the  savages  of  North 
America !  Why,  man,  what  security  have  you  that  you  will 
not  be  in  their  war-kettle  in  two  hours  after  setting  foot  on 
their  shores?'*  *^The  best  security  in  the  world,*  rephed 
Penn.  "I  doubt  that,  friend  William;  I  have  no  idea  of 
any  security  against  those  cannibals  but  in  a  regiment  of 

food  soldiers  with  their  muskets  and  bayonets ;  and  mind, 
tell  you  beforehand,  that  with  all  my  goodwill  for  you  and 
your  family,  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations,  I  will  not  send 
a  soldier  with  you.**    **  I  want  none  of  thy  soldiers,**  an- 
swered William, "  I  depend  on  something  better  than  thy 
soldiers.**    The  king  wished  to  know  what  that  was*    ''Why, 
I  depend  on  themselves^n  their  own  moral  sense— even  on 
that  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation,  and  which 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men.**— "I  fear,  ftiend  William,  that 
that  grace  has  never  appeared  to  the  Indians  of  North 
America.*'    "  Why  not  to  them  as  well  as  to  others?**    ''If 
it  had  appeared  to  them,**  ssid  the  king, "  they  would  hardly 
have  treated  my  subjects  so  barbarously  as  thev  have  done.'* 
'*  That  is  no  proof  to  the  contrarv,  friend  Charles.    Thy 
subjects  were  the  aggressors.    When  thy  subjects  fltst 
went  to  North  America,   they  found  these  people  the 
fondest  and  kindest  creatures  in  the  world.    Every  day  they 
would  watch  for  them  to  oome  on  shore,  and  hasten  to  meet 
them,  and  feast  t^em  on  all  that  they  had.  In  return  for  the 
hospitolitv  of  the  savages,  as  we  call  them,  thy  subjects, 
termed  Christiana,  seised  on  their  countrv,  and  rich  hunting- 
grounds,  for  farms  for  themselves! — Now,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  these  much-injured  people  should  have  been 
driven  to  desperation  by  such  injustice;  and  that  burning 
with  revenge  they  should  have  committed  some  excesses  ?'* 
*«  Well,  then,  1  hope,  friend  William,  you  will  not  complain 
when  they  come  to  treat  you  in  the  same  manner.** — ^"I 
am  not  afraid  of  it,**  said  Penn.  "Ay  1  how  will  you  avoid  it  ? 
You  mean  to  get  their  hunting-grounds  too,  I  suppose  ?** 
"  Yes,  hut  not  by  driving  these  poor  people  away  fh>m  them.  * 
••No  indeed,  how  then  will  you  get  their  lands?**     I 
mean  to  buy  their  lands  of  them.**    "Buy  their  lands  of 
them  f  .Why  man  you  have  already  bought  them  of  me." 
•'  Yes  I  know  I  have,  and  at  a  dear  rate,  too ;  hut  I  did  it 
onlv  to  get  thy  good-will,  not  that  I  thought  thou  hadst  any 
right  to  their  lands ;  no,  friend  Charles,  no  right  at  all ;  what 
right  hast  thou  to  their  lands  ?**    "  Why,  the  right  of  disco- 
very ;  the  right  which  the  Pope  and  all  Christian  kings  have 
agreed  to  give  one  another.**    •'  The  right  of  discovery !    A 
strange  kind  of  right,  indeed.  Now,  suppose,  friend  Charles, 
some  oanoe-loads  of  these  Indians,  crossmg  the  sea,  and  dis- 
covering thy  island  of  Great  Britain,  were  to  claim  it  as 
their  own,  and  set  it  up  for  sale  over  thy  head,  what  wouldst 
thou  think  of  them?**  "  Why— why— why,**  replied  Charles, 
"I  must  confess  I  should  think  it  a  piece  of  great  im- 
pudence in  them.**  ••  Well,  then,  how  canst  thou,  a  Christiao* 
and  a  Christian  prince,  too,  do  that  which  thou  utterly  con- 
demnest  in  these  people  whom  thou  callest  savaaes  ?     Yea» 
friend  Charles,  and  suppose  again  that  these  Indians,  on 
thy  refusal  to  give  up  thv  island  of  Great  Britain,  were  to 
make  war  on  thee,  and,  having  weapons  more  destructive 
than  thine,  were  to  destroy  many  of  thy  subjects,  and  to 
drive  the  rest  away,  dost  thou  not  think  it  horribly  cruel?** 
The  king  assented  to  this  with  marks  of  conviction.    Wil- 
liam proceeded — **  well,  then,  friend  Charles,  how  can  I,  who 
call  myself  a  Christian,  do  what  I  should  abhor  in  an  hea- 
then ?    No,  I  will  not  do  it— but  I  will  buy  the  right  of  the 
proper  owners,  even  of  the  Indians  themselves.    By  doing 
this,  I  shaU  imitate  God  himself  in  his  justice  and  mercy, 
and  thereby  ensure  his  blessing  on  my  colony*** 

Pennsylvania  soon  became  a  ttourishinff  colony,  and  ex- 
isted for  seventy  years,  (the  period  when  me  quakera  held 
the  government!)  without  any  force  beyond  that  of  th«  con- 
stable's staff— and  during  that  seventy  years  it  waa  never 
invaded  by  any  hostile  power.— L(^  qf  William  Penn. 

*  A  few  years  before,  o&e  Hunt,  an  English  Captain*  decoyed 
twenty  of  these  Indians  on  board  his  vessel  to  trade,'and  having  secu- 
red them,  set  sail  for  £arope»  and  sold  them  lo  tJie  Spaiuaids,  st 
Msiasa*  for  slavss^— iffiit*  of  FhUadilphia* 
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now;  - 

The  bellowB  ceased,  the  flames  decreased  I  Uiough  on  the 

forge's  brow 
The  little  flames  still  fitfhlly  play  through  th^  >ahla  monnd ; 
And  fitfully  yon  stiU  may  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking  roond. 
All  olad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  hare ; 
Soma  rest  upon  thetr  sledges  hare,  some  work  the  windlaw 

there. 

The  windlass  strains  tha  iadde  chains,  the  black  mound  heaves 

below. 
And  red  and  deep,  a  hundred  Teins  burst  out  at  efvmy  throe  i 
It  rises*  roars,  rends  all  outright— O  Vuloan,  what  a  glow  f 
*11a  blinding  white,  'tta  Uasting  bright ;  the  high  sun 

not  so  I 
Thd  high  son  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery  fearful  show ; 
The  Toof-riha  swarth,  the  candent  hearth,  the  ruddy  lurid  row 
Of  smiths,  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the  foe ; 
Aa,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  monster, 

slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil— all  about  the  fhoes  fiery  grow— 
''Hunahr*  they  shoat,  ^'lei^  ou^-*leap  out;**  bang,  bang, 

the  sledges  go; 
Hurrah' !  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low ; 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashing  blow ; 
The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail;  the  rattUng  cinders 

strow 
The  ground  around ;  at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fimntains 

flow; 
And  thick  and  load  the  swinking  crowd,  at  evety  stroke^  pant 

«Hor 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters ;  leap  out  and  lay  on  load  ! 
Let's  forge  a  goodly  Anchor,  a  bower,  thick  and  broad ; 
For  a  heart  of  Oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode,    « 
And  I  see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  perilous  road ; 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee,  the  roll  of  ocean  poured 
From  stem  to  stem,  sea  after  sea,  the  mainmast  by  the  board ; 
The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats  stove  at  the 

ch^ns, 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners,  the  bower  yet  remiuns, 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns  save  when  ye  pitch  sky- 

hi^i, 
Tlien  moves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  *  Fear  nothing— here 

ir 


Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand  keep  time. 
Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  anv steeple's  chime; 
But  while  ye  swing  your  sledges,  sing;  and  let  the  burden  be, 
The  Anchor  is  the  Anvil  King,  and  royal  craftsmen  we ! 
Strike  in,  strike  in,  the  sparks  begin  to  dull  their  rustling  red ! 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  work  will  soon  be 

sped; 
Our  anchor  soon  mvst  change  his  bed  of  flary  rich  array. 
For  a  hammock  al  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy  couch  of  day ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen 

here. 
For  the  Yeo-heave-o,  and  the  Heave-away,  and  the  sighing 

seaman's  cheer ; 
When  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go,  far,  far  from  love  and 

home, 
And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wall  o'er  the  ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom,  he  darkens  down  at  last, 
A  shapely  one  he  is  and  strong,  as  e'er  from  cat  was  cast, 
0  trotted  and  trustworthy  goiurd,  if  thou  hadst  life  like  me^ 
What  pleaaures  would  thy  toils  reward  beneath  the  deep  green 

sea! 
0  deep  sea-diver,  who  might  then  behold  such  sights  as  thou  ? 
The  hoery  monster's  palaces  t  methinks  what  Joy  'twere  now 
To  go  plomp  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  of  the  whales, 
And  feel  the  dinmed  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  their  scourging 

taUat 
Then  de^  in  tangle«woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea  unicorn, 
And  send  him  foiled  and  bellowing  back,  for  all  his  ivory 

horn; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder>fish  of  bony  Uade  forlorn. 
And  for  the  ghastly  grinning  shark,  to  laugh  his  jaws  to  scorn ; 
To  leap  down  on  the  kraken's  back,  where,  'mid  Norwegian 


Of  hisbackvbrowaingoceHiealvei;  or  hi^y  in  a  eoira^ 
Shell-Atrown,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine's  lova^ 
To  find  the  long-haired  mermaadens ;  or,  hard  by  icy  lands^ 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-seipent,  upon  cerulean  sands* 

O,  broad<«rmed  Fisher  of  the  deep^  whose  sports  can  equal 

thine? 
The  Dolphin  weighs  a  thousand  tons,  that  tugs  thy  cable  line; 
And  nig^t  by  night  'tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day. 
Through  sable  sea  and  hresiker  whiter  the  giant  game  to  play ; 
But,  shamer  of  our  little  sports  I  forgive  the  name  I  gave^ 
A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy, — thine  office  is  to  slfve. 

O,  lodger  in  the  seapking's  halls,  oonldst  thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  Uiy  side^  or  who  that  dripping 

band, 
Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,,  that  round  aboat  thee  bend. 
With  sounds  iike  breakers  in  a  dream,  blessing  their  ancient 

firiend-"* 

Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  lieroes  glide  with  lamr  steps 
round  thee, 

Thine  iron  side  wonld  swell  with  pride  thou'dst  leap  within 
the  sea  I 

Give  honour  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleasant  strand. 
To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the  love  of  Fatherland^* 
Who  left  their  ohance  of  quiet  age  and  grassy  churohyard 

grave 
So  freely,  for  a  restless  bed  amid  the  tossing  wave«- 
Oh,  though  our  Anchor  may  not  be  all  I  have  fondly  sung, 
Honour  him  for  their  memory,  whose  bones  he  goes  among  I 

[Blackwoop'i  Maga^m,'] 


He  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  ibr  sudden  shallowed  miles ; . 
Till  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  off  he  rolls, 
MeaawhOe  to  swing,  a-bnffeting  the  fikr  astonished  shoals 


Thxsb  is,  perhaps,  no  feeling  of  our  nature  so  oomplieated, 
so  vague,  so  mysterious,  as  that  with  wliich  we  look  upon 
the  cold  remains  of  our  fellow^mortals.  The  dif^nity  with 
which  death  invests  even  the  meanest  of  his  victims,  in- 
spires us  with  awe  no  living  creature  can  create.  The 
monarch  on  his  throne  is  less  awful  than  the  beggar  in  his 
shroud.  The  marble  features,  the  powerless  hand,  the 
stiffened  limbs,  the  eye  closed  and  glased.  Oh,  can  we 
contemplate  these  with  feelings  which  can  be  defined? 
These  are  the  mockery  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears ;  of  our 
fondest  love,  and  of  our  fellest  hate.—? 

VArnTY  is  the  canker  of  religion ;  it  gnaws  liks  a  worm  at 
the  root ;  and  when  we  look  for  the  harvest,  the  fruit  is 
dust  and  bitterness.  How  anxiously  diould  we,  therefore, 
watch  its  inroads  I  How  carefully  should  we  draw  the 
fence  round  our  hearts  I  How  especially  should  they,  by 
whom  it  has  been  long  indulged, guard  against  its  revivals! 
For  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  old  enemy  under  a  new 
name;  and  religious  vanity  is  both  more  offensive  aud 
more  insidious  than  any  other. — Mrs.  Sandiord. 


NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  XTin. 

The  White  Beech,  (Fagus  sylvestris,) 

The  Beech,  from  its  heavy  mass  of  foliage,  appears 
to  have  beea  considered  by  Gilpin,  whose  work  on 
forest  scenery  is  so  well  known,  and  so  much  es- 
teemed, aa  by  no  means  a  picturesque  tree  in  a  land- 
scape; he  dlows,  however,  its  trunk  to  be  often 
highly  b^ntifuli  it  is  studded  with  bold  knobs 
and  projections,  and  has  sometimes  a  sort  of  irre- 
gular fluting  about  it,  which  is  very  characteristic. 
It  has,  also,  another  peculiarity  which  is  sometimes 
pleasing,  that  of  a  number  of  stems  arising  from  the 
root;  the  bark,  too,  often  wears  a  pleasant  hue.  It 
is  naturally  of  a  dingy  olive,  but  it  is  always  over- 
spread in  patches  with  a  variety  of  mosses  and  lichens, 
which  are  commonly  of  a  lighter  tint  in  the  upper 
parts,  and  of  a  deep  velvety  green  towards  the  root. 
But  having  praised  the  trunk,  we  can  praise  no  other 
part  of  the  skeleton  ^  and  although,  says  Evelyn, 
"  on  the  whole,  the  massy,  full-grown,  luxuriant 
Beech  is  rather  a  displeasing  tree,**  yet  he  agrees  that 
sometimes  we  see  in  Beeches,  of  happy  compoaition, 
the  foliage  falling  in  large  flocks,  or  layers  elegantly 
determined,  between  which  the  ahadowa  have  a  very 


fordble  effect,  espedaTljr  when  the  tree  ia  itron^ 
iUumiaed. 

But  however  the  artist  may  dislike  the  mmssy  ap- 
pearance of  the  Beech,  the  great  size  to  irhich  it 
grows,  will  always  render  it  a  valuable  addition  tO  an 
Eoglish  landscape,  giving  to  the  scenery  an  air  of 
paik-lifce  grandeur. 


THE  SATUBDAX  M^**       *1^'  [JtiLT  15.  183?. 

behinA  *  t^  in  thaifl  qnalitiei.  whiltt  the  Aigruit  laeU 
of  P^la  t^  which  the  leaTei  retun,  ■■  moEt  gratifjinB. 
The  oni;  ''i>)Mtion  to  them  is,  the  slight  enckliag  ixhm 
which  th^y  ocoatioo  when  a  penoa  turni  in  bed ;  but  thii 
ii  DO  inCOtlTenience  at  all,  or  if  la,  it  ii  in  ineonvenienea 


Thi  Wens  Bnos,  (Fagiu  ivbotrii.) 
The  wood  of  the  Beech,  althongh  nmdi  employed 
m  comnion  carpentry,  snch  aa  the  mannfactore  of 
bedsteads,  &c.,  has  several  bad  qnalitiea ;  It  ia  very 
^it  to  warp,  ia  extremely  tongh  and  difficnlt  to  work, 
and  very  liable  to  decay  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 
This  last  injury,  it  is  said,  can  be  guarded  against  by 
felling  the  tree  in  the  beginning  of  Summer,  allowing 
it  to  lie  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth  to  season,  and 
after  it  is  cut  into  planks,  immeraing  the  wood'  in 
water  for  five  or  six  montha. 

If  the  timber  of  the  Beech  ia  not  of  a  superior 
quality,  its  seed,  the  Beteh  Matt,  has  frequently  been 
at  great  service  in  the  fattening  of  swioe  and  deer. 
At  times  it  has' been  used  ia  the  manofactore  of 
bread,  and  Evelyn  saya  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Chios,  in  the  Mediterranean,,  were  saved 
from  famine,  and  enabled  to  endtire  a  atege,  firom 
being  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  Beech  Mast. 
The  aeed  alao  yields,  by  expression,  a  very  aweetly- 
flavoured  oil,  and  the  leaves  are  an  excdlent  anbsti- 
tnte,  or,  rather,  are  preferable  to  straw,  as  stuffing 
for  matti-Bsaes.  Speaking  of  the  Beech-leaves,  Sir 
Thomas  Lander  aays, — 

We  can,  from  our  own  experienoe,  beat  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  what 'Erelyn  iBya,  u  (o  the  excellence  ofBeech- 
leavei  far  Eaattraius.  We  used  alwafa  to  think,  thtt  the 
matt  lux uriout  andrefreshlDgbed  ii  thai  tnhich  prevails  uni- 
venalljr  in  Italy,  which  coniisti  of  an  abEoluIe  pile  of  mst- 
trasiei,  filled  with  the  elastic  apsthe  of  the  Indiaii  corn, — we 
mean  that  delicate  bUde  from  which  the  large  head  of  the 
plant  bnnts  forth.  These  beds  have  the  sdvantsce  of  being 
soft  as  well  as  elude,  and  we  bsTe  always  fbnnu  the  ileep 
•i^joysd  on  them  to  be  pecnUsriy  sonod  and  resttaatire ; 
but  the  beds  made  of  Beech-l^ves  are  really  no  whit 


There  ia  a  variety  of  the  commoD  Beech,  which 
forms  an  elegant  onuiment  to  onr  groves  j  .its  leaves 
are  of  a  beautiful  purplish-red  colour. 

Beech  trees  arc  usually  reared  &om  seedlings.  The 
masta  are  preserved  throngh  the  Winter  in  their 
husks,  mixed  with  dry  sand,  and  about  the  be^oning 
of  March  are  sown  in  ah^low  drilla,  about  eighteen 
inchea  asunder.  In  the  following  March,  with  a 
apade  made  very  sharp  for  the  purpose,  undemiifle 
the  roota  as  tliey  stand  in  the  drills,  and  cut  then 
through,  between  four  and  five  inchea  tmder  ground; 
The  following  Autumn  or  Spring  you  may  either  raise 
the  whole  or  give  them  another  cutting  below  ground, 
then  gently  raising  such  as  are  too  thick,  leave  tbe 
remainder  to  stand  another  season.  This  manner  of 
cutting  the  roots  dexterously  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
tbe  same  effect  as  transplanting.  In*  this  nursery 
they  are  to  remain  for  two  or  three  years ;  they  sre 
then  to  be  transplanted  in  lines,  three  feet  and  a  half 
astuader,  at  distances  from  each  other  of  dgfateeo 
inches.  At  the  end  of  four  years  they  are  fit  fce 
removal  to  the  plantation.  The  variety  with  ctdonred 
leaves  ia  propagated  by  budding  it  on  the  common 
kind. 


Of  the  largest  Beech  trees  in  Great  Britain  we 
may  mention  one  at  Preston  Hall,  near  Edinburgh, 
seventeen  feet  -  three  inches  in  girth,  ut  three  fret 
from  the  ground.  In  1769  a  B^h  was  growing  at 
Newbattle  Abbey,  of  about  the  same  meaanrement 
in  girth,  but  otherwise  a  much  larger  tree ;  it  was 
blown  down  about  1608,  and  contained  a  thoasand 
meaaurable  fret  of  timber,  (twenty  loads,  or  twenty- 
five  tons).  One  at  Kuole  Park,  Kent,  ia  perhaps 
the  handsomest  on  record,  but  not  the  largest,  taking 
its  quantity  of  timber  into  considention ;  its  height 
■a  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  at  three  fret  from 
the  ground  it  is  twenty-four  feet  in  drcumference. 
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SKETCHES  OP  RUSSIA. 
No.  VI. 

Ttti  MoitAstfcrt*  tt  TtiotTBA>  (tttfc  HoLif 

Trinity.) 

The  monastery  of  Troitza  Serguieva,  the  second  rtthk 
in  the  empire,  is  situated  sitty-four  versts  from 
Moscow,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir.  Connected 
-with  the  stirring  events  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  Russia  was  still  struggling  to  throw 
off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Tatar  khans,  and  as 
the  Beenes.  in  later  times,  of  repeated  sangmnary 
8tru|ttlei  duirihg  the  civil  wars  of  the  tlsui^p^n,  the 
Poliim  InvkksiotiB,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  8trelit2,  its 
histdfjr  li^inatidA  attention,  Whilst  the  venemtion  with 
whidb  Ifcl  fbuhdef  SfcftOB  is  regarded  throughout 
Russm,  US  one  of  its  Utttional  saints^  will  claim  for 
him  ft  tlftisitig  notice* 

CiiUtitleiS  ftstounding  legends  of  the  early  life  of 
Ser^  ftp  told)  and  amongst  the  ignorant  most  de- 
vouU)r  Oelieved  $  Such,  for  instance,  as  his  refusing, 
when  ftli  infftnt,  to  take  the  breast  during  the  fhsts; 
hjs  ittstahtaneously  receiving  the  power  to  read,  and 
others  Of  similar  character.  These  we  pass  over,  as 
uninierestingr  to  the  reader,  and  happily  little  in 
acc(^ftnc<  with  the  taste  of  an  English  public. 

After  the  death  of  his  parents,  Cyril  and  Mary, 
who  wertfi  of  noble  race,  Serge,  in  company  with  his 
brother^  took  u))  his  abode  iu  a  hermitage  formed  by 
his  own  haods  ih  the  depth  of  a  forest,  on  the  spot 
where  the  monastery  now  stands.  There  he  passed  a 
life  of  the  most  rigid  austerity  and  seclusion,  till  the 
yeai^  lddB«  When  the  fakne  of  his  sanctity  having 
gathehid  ftboul  him  numerous  monks,  who  built  their 
eells  ftround  his  hermitage,  a  church  was  erected,  and 
dedicftted  to  the  holy  trinity  (Troitza),  and  a  com- 
munity formed,  of  which  he  was  nominated  superior. 
**  Through  an  excess  of  humility,"  says  his  biographer, 
the  metropolitan  Philaret,  "  he  wished  not  to  be  con- 
secrftied  its  abbot  tie  commanded  by  his  example.*' 
Many  of  the  cells  were  constructed  by  his  own  hands  j 
it  was  he  who  hewed  the  wood,  and  drew  the  water, 
hr  the  community  j  who  made  the  vestments,  and 
prepared  the  food.  Btill  continuing  to  lead  a  life  of 
comparative  seclusion,  he  nevertheless  rendered  im- 

S>rtant  services  to  his  country,  and,  by  his  advice, 
mitri  the  ttar  was  induced  to  engage  the  formidable 
Mamtti  Khan>  whom  he  defeated.  The  gratitude  of 
the  iter  knew  no  bounds  in  the  riches  he  heaped 
npon  the  national  sanctuary.  Serge  expired  in  prayer, 
in  the  year  1393»  In  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age)  ^at  the  moment  he  yielded  Up  his  breath," 
Sftys  our  monkish  authority,  "  a  grateful  odour  was 
diff^ised  throughout  the  celU  ftnd  his  countenance 
took  the  pure  and  placid  air  of  ft  disembodied  spirit." 
The  following  year  the  Khan  Jedighie,  again  leading 
the  Tatar  hordes  ftgainst  Moscow^  sacked,  and  to- 
tally destroyed,  the  monastery  of  Troitza.  When, 
Iftden  with  spoil,  he  had  quitted  the  country  he  had 
oontinued  to  devastate  with  fire  ftnd  sword  for  a 
series  of  years,  Nicon,  the  successor  of  Serge,  re- 
turned with  the  community  to  the  desolated  spot, 
wher«,  beneath  the  ruins,  they  sought  the  body  of 
their  founder,  which,  having  discovered  entire,  intact, 
and  uncorrupted,  they  exposed  with  great  solemnity 
to  the  veneration  of  the  fhithfuL  *'  At  the  moment 
of  opening  the  coffin,  a  bland  perfhme  was  exhaled, 
and  his  vestments  were  foUnd  entire,  notwithstanding 
the  humidity  of  the  soil  in  which  he  was  interred." 
The  monastery  was  rebuilt  of  massy  stone,  and 
strongly  fortified.  The  preservation  of  the  body 
being  deemed  miraculous,  his  relics  drew  crowds  of 
worshippers,  whose  gifts  enriching  the  monastery. 


rendered  it  what  it  now  is,  the  ''Loretto'*  0f  the 
Russian  chhrch,  ftnd  enabled  it,  ftt  different  epochs, 
efficaciously  to  serve  the  national  CaUsa,  In  the  dis- 
astrous times,  during  which  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  ravaged  Moscow,  and  civil  war  devastated  the 
whole  eountry,  Troitza,  although  repeatedly  b«siege4 
by  superior  forces,  was  never  taken.  Its  immense 
riches  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the  Poles,  who,  in 
1609  and  1610,  laid  siege  to  it  for  sixteen  months 
without  success,  after  which  a  peace  was  concluded 
under  its  very  walls.  During  the  stormy  minority 
of  Peter  the  Great,  as  well  as  during  a  revolt  of  the 
guards  {"  Strelitz,")  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
reign,  it  afforded  him  a  secure  asylum.  In  gratitnde 
for  its  shelter,  Peter  always  carried  with  him  an 
image  of  St.  Serge,  which  was  fixed  within  a  panel 
of  the  shrine.  This  is  still  shown,  inscribed  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  different  engagements  into  which 
it  was  taken*. 

By  an  outrage  of  the  Empress  Catherine  the 
Second,  the  monastic  establishments  were  deprived 
of  the  land  and  slaves  which  they  had  long  previ- 
ously possessed,  to  an  immense  extent.  That  of 
Troitza  held  serfs  to  the  number  of  116,000,  to- 
gether with  a  corresponding  proportion  of  land. 
In  place  of  these,  an  amount  adequate  to  the  support 
of  the  institution  was  assigned  to  each,  payable  from 
the  public  exchequer,  with  the  permission  of  reserving 
a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  to  perform  the  mannai 
labour.  With  the  vast  funds  thus  obtained,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Empress,  it  is  said,  to  provide 
for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  the  sup- 
port of  public  hospitals,  but  this  intention  was  not, 
we  believe,  strictly  fulfilled. 

Bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  traversing  a  culti- 
vated and  well-wooded  country,  the  surface  of  which 
is  pleasingly  undulated,  the  road  to  Troitza  is  the  most 
interesting  in  the  delightful  environs  of  Moscow.     In 
the  Summer  season,  and  more  particularly  a  few  days 
previous  to  any  of  the  great  festivals,  it  is  animated 
by  an  immense  throng  of  pedestrian  pilgrims,  of 
every  class,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.     Here 
groups  of   village   women,   in  their  white   canvass 
zypoun,  with  wide  open  sleeves,  reaching  half  way 
down  their  bare  sunburnt  arms,  and  bound  round  the 
edges  with  red  tape,  or  leather,  their  heads  enveloped 
in  the  ample  folds  of  a  white  lin^n  cloth  tied  under 
the  chin,  the  ends  garnished  with  a  fringe  of  red, 
each  with  staff  in  hand,  and  birch  bark  wallet  at  the 
back,  are  seen  trudging  with  naked  feet  over  the 
burning  tondy  road.     There,  the  sturdy,  bearded  pea- 
sant, barefooted,  in  his  shirt  of  cotton  print,  his  wide 
canvass  or  ticking  drawers,  and   his  clumsy  bark 
sandals  dangling  from  his  belt,  or  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  shuffling  along  the  road  with  a  lazy  listless 
step.     Now  the  petty  shopkeeper,  in  his  blue  cloth 
caftan,  the  long  skirts  of  which  he  carries  thrown 
over  his  arm  $  opened  in  front,  it  shows  his  red  print 
shirt  and  his  velveteen  trowsers,  which,  wide  as  sacks, 
are  tucked  into  his  boots  at  the  bottom ;  by  his  side 
toils  his  wife,  a  portly  dame,   with  teeth  of  jetty 
blackness,  in  a  flaunty  dress,  once  white,  but  not  a 
little  travel-stained ;   her  head  closely  bound  with  a 
plain  silk  handkerchief,  or  covered  with  a  French 
bonnet  of  last  age's  fashion.     To  shelter  from  the 
burning  sun  her  cheeks,  (on  which,  for  this  especial 
occasion,  she  has  spread  more  than  the  usual  coating 
of  rouge,)  she  carries  a  large  umbrella  or  a  well- 
fringed  parasol  of  pink  or  pea-green  cotton.     Their 

*  It  is  worthy  cf  remark,  that  during  the  occupation  of  Moscow 
by  the  French,  who  were  eager  in  wantonly  desecrating  every  altar, 
and  violating  every  tomb  for  nidden  riches,  no  attempt  was  made  by 
the  unhcensed  soldiery  to  penetrate  to  Troitza,  wholly  destitute  •• 
it  was  of  defence,  and  filled  with  immeoflo  and  portoUf-^miiw. 
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talk  18  of  roables,  and  if  they  linger  to  look  at  a 
beautifol  scene,  it  is  but  to  wonder  how  much  the 
timb^  would  fetch  for  firewood. 

Then  the  merchant  of  staid  and  thoughtful  mien, 
with  his  comely  wife  and  decently-attired  family ;  a 
kabitka  following  with  a  mattress  and  various  little 
comforts  for  the  journey,  and  to  quicken  their  return. 
The  nobility  have  a  more  convenient  but  rather  equi- 
vocal way  of  fulfilling  their  vows.  Driving  to  the 
city-gates,  they  then  descend,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceed on  foot  for  a  few  versts,  till  rather  tired,  when 
they  agidn  enter  into  their  carriage,  which  has  fol- 
lowed them,  crammed  with  requisites  for  the  road, 
including  cooking  apparatus,  eatables,  &c.,  and  a 
hnge  bundle  of  bedding  strapped  on  behind.  They 
continue  their  journey  at  a  rapid  pace,  till  within  an 
easy  distance  of  the  monastery,  into  which  they  enter 
on  foot  in  guise  of  pilgrims.  There  are  numerous 
peasants*  houses  on  the  road,  at  which  accommo- 
dations, such  as  they  are,  may  be  obtained  3  these 
axe  frequented  chiefly  by  the  middling  classes.  The 
peasantry  content  themselves  with  a  green  sward  and 
a  leafy  canopy,  where,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  they 
sleep  off  their  fatigue,  or  partake  of  their  humble 
meal  of  black  bread  and  salt  with  the  relish  of  an 
onion,  and  a  hat-full  of  water  from  the  nearest  stream. 
If  not  of  the  poorest,  they  may,  perhaps,  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  blini,  a  species  of  thick  pancake, 
eaten  with  black  hemp-seed  oil,  and  made  of  groats 
'  or  millet  prepared  by  peasant  girls,  who,  for  the 
purpose,  occupy  during  the  season  little  wattled 
hovels  covered  with  green  branches,  and  skirting  the 
forests  on  the  road  side. 

On  quitting  the  city-gates,  the  pilgrims  of  the 
lower  classes  disencumber  themselves  of  their  shoes,- 
stockings,  and  other  superfluous  articles  of  clothing; 
then  turning  towards  the  countless  glittering  cupolas 
and  qpires  of  "Mother  Moscow,"  (as  they  fondly 
term  their  beloved  city,)  they  supplicate  a  blessing 
on  their  pilgrimage,  addressing  their  invocations  to 
different  saints,  as  the  eye  rests  on  the  churches 
respectively  dedicated  to  their  memory,  concluding 
with  profound  and  repeated  prostrations,  kneeling, 
and  touching  the  ground  with  their  foreheads. 

At  the  distance  of  thirty  versts  on  the  road,  is  a 
hermitage,  generally  visited  by  tbe  pilgrims,  the  work 
of  an  anachorite  of  modern  days, — but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  last  of  his  race, — who  made  himself  a  monk, 
and  died  in  1827,  under  the  name  of  Anthony.  The 
place  itself  consists  of  two  miserable  gloomy  cells, 
«itexed  by  long  narrow  and  tortuous  passages,  exca- 
vated on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  lined  with  brick- 
work.  It  is  as  present  occupied  by  two  monks,  who 
feed  the  sacred  lamp  that  bums  before  two  or  three 
holy  pictures,  and  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
visiters.  A  few  versts  further  is  a  pretty  oratory, 
almost  buried  in  a  tuft  of  lofty  weeping  birch-trees, 
from  whence  in  the  distance  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the 
white  ramparts  and  gilded  cupolas  of  the  monastery. 

The  space  once  occupied  bythe  capacious  moat, 
which  encircled  the  wall  of  the  Troitza  in  more  tur- 
bulent times,  is  now  converted  into  gardens  belonging 
to  the  institution.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  belt 
of  fine  old  trees,  and  appears  in  a  distant  view  as 
though  embosomed  in  a  thick  wood,  presenting  a 
highly  picturesque  object  of  great  interest,  indepen- 
dent of  the  associations  connected  with  its  eventful 
history.  The  battlemented  walls,  once  strongly  for- 
tified with  heavy  cannon,  and  so  frequently  the  scene 
of  bloody  conflicts,  are  now  converted  into  a  peaceful 
cloistered  gallery,  from  the  embrasures  of  which, 
several  beautifU  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
ave  obtained. 


Crowds  of  crippled  mendicants  throng  the  entrance, 
and  drag  other  hideous  disfigured  forms  across  the 
courts  of  the  convent,  attracted  thither  in  the  hope 
of  miraculous  cure,  or,  perhaps,  more  frequently  by 
the  expectation  of  gain  from  the  pilgrims,  who  are 
generally,  on  these  occasions,  more  than  ordinarily 
charitable.  At  the  gates,  money-changers  are  seated* 
as  in  the  Jewish  temple  of  old. 

In  a  future  number,  we  shall  accompany  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  beautiful  edifices  withia 
the  walls  of  the  monastery,  with  a  view  of  one  of 
them. 


CASE  OF  SUFFERING  AT  SEA, 

Thb  following  case  of  extreme  suffering  lately  ooeurred  te 

a  boy  of  the  name  of  Cope,  belonging  to  his  Migesty*8  ship 
Revenge,  who,  with  an  artillery-man,  was  drifted  out  of 
Malta  harbour  in  a  small  boat. 

William  Cope  (a  boy  of  the  first  class),  belonging  to  bis 
Majesty's  ship  Revenge,  went  on  shore  on  leave  at  Malta, 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April,  1837.  Towards  mid- 
night he  was  about  to  return  to  his  ship,  with  an  old  school- 
mate,  Alexander  Chambers,  private  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
serving  at  Fort  St.  Angelo,  and,  not  at  once  finding  a 
boatman,  and  having  quarrelled  with  some  Maltese,  the 
Artillery-man  took  a  boat  and  pushed  ofi^  for  the  Revenge. 
Cope,  being  intoxicated,  fell  asleep  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Chambers,  who  was  also  in  liquor,  pulled  about  for 
some  time,  but  lost  one  of  the  oars,  and  likewise  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  they  found  they  had  drifted  far  ontsioe 
the  harbour  s  mouth.  For  two  days  they  appear  to  have 
kept  sight  of  the  island,  but  were  not  able  to  get  to  the 
shore, with  one  oar;  at  length  it  came  on  to  blow,  and  they 
lost  sight  of  the  island.  Their  sufferings  from  hunger,  and 
afterwards  from  thirst,  appear  to  have  been  dreadfiil;  a 
few  passing  showers  enabled  Cope  to  eateh  a  little  fit»h 
water  in  his  frock,  but  the  sea  was  so  heavy  that  the  fhiek 
caught  as  much  salt  water  as  fresh. 

Days  passed  on  and  no  sail — ^no  hope  appeared,  the  ago« 
nies  of  thirst  became  more  and  more  intolerable,  and  nothing 
was  then  left  but  despair.  About  the  fifth  day  they  seem 
to  have  held  a  consultation  on  their  prospects,  and  to  have 
determined  to  await  resignedly  the  approach  of  death,  in  or- 
der that  if  their  bodies  should  ever  be  found  in  the  boat,  it 
would  exculpate  themselves  from  a  charge  of  desertioa,  and 
others  from  the  suspicion  of  having  murdered  them.  Soo^ 
after  they  seem  to  have  resolved  to  die  together,  and  to  this 
end  took  the  plug  out  of  the  boat,  and,  locked  in  each  other*s 
arms  and  tied  together,  lay  down  to  drown.  The  boat 
swamped,  but  would  not  sink.  Cope  got  up  and  said  that 
he  had  thus  offered  to  die,  but  as  it  seemed  that  God  had 
willed  otherwise,  he  put  in  the  plug  and  bailed  the  hoat 
with  bis  hat.  The  Artillery-man  said  be  would  not  live 
any  longer ;  his  legs  were  swollen  to  the  size  of  his  tbigbf , 
his  belly  drawn  up  to  nothing,  his  face  inflamed,  mouth  foam- 
ing, speech  nearly  gone,  and  eye-sight  dim ;  hid  conversa- 
tion when  speaking  of  bis  friends  was  intelligible,  but  he 
showed  evident  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  he  jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned.  Cope  appeals 
to  have  done  his  utmost  to  dissuade  him,  and  to  have  tarown 
him  a  rope,  which  Chambers  made  an  attempt  to  eatch. 

On  the  following  day,  twenty-six  hours  after  Chambers 
drowned  himself,  a  vessel  hov^  in  sight;  Cope  had  scarce 
strength  to  hold  his  hat  up  on  a  pole,  but  he  was  seen  and 
picked  up  by  an  Ionian  bark,  bound  to  Constantinople,  after 
having  been  from  the  night  of  15th  April  to  the  S4th»  withr 
out  a  morsel  of  food  or  a  drop  of  liquid,  save  salt  water« 
which  he  could  not  resist  drinking. 


Onb  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  retirement  of  a  oeuntry 
life  is  taking  a  morning  s  walk  into  the  neighbouring  fields, 
where  we  constantly  find  something  new  to  engage  the  at- 
tention and  employ  our  thoughts.  Otgecte  are  daily  pr^ 
sented  to  the  view,  which  afford  fresh  matter  for  study  and 
contemplation— the  grass  beneath  our  feet,  the  waving  corn, 
the  trees  on  every  side,  the  birds  on  every  spray,  and  herds 
and  flocks  around,  all,  all  proclaim  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  great  Creator,  while  they  silently  reproach  our 
scanty  knowledge  of,  and  litUe  love  for,  that  p;raciottS  God 
'*  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  bemg." 
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THE  GNAT.  I 

Thb  Gnat^  in  our  country*,  is  a  real  scourge.  It 
was  the  fourth  plague  which  was  inflicted  on  hardenad 
£g3rpt.  The  Phoenicians,  under  the  influence  of 
superstition,  the  madness  which  makes  that  feared 
which  should  be  loved,  and  that  worshipped  which 
should  be  dreaded,  forgetting  the  true  God,  raised 
altars  to  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  gnats,  whom  they 
represented  under  the  shape  of  this  dreaded  insect. 
For  a  long  while  in  America,  myriads  of  musquitoes 
arrested  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  inroads  of 
Europeans  in  ti^e  virgin  forests  of  the  new  world  i 
and  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  are 
infested  by  them  to  such  a  degree  that  the  people  who 
inhabit  those  countries  are  forced  to  set  bounds  to  that 
patriotic  enthusiasm  which  induces  them  to  affirm 
that  their  native  land  is  a  paradise,  by  adding, ....  If  it 
were  not  for  the  mistral  wind  and  the  Gnats. 

This  torment  attacks  us  in  May,  and  does  not  leave 
us  till  November  $  the  only  breathing-time  from  it,  is 
during  the  momentary  influence  of  the  north  wind. 
Before  the  dawn,  the  Gnats  whirl  in  the  air,  and  en- 
velop in  their  close  ranks,  him  who  seeks  to  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  morning  in  the  fields.  At  mid-day, 
they  hum  in  the  shade,  and  impudently  drive  thence 
the  traveller  who  longs  to  find  a  shelter  from  the  ver- 
tical rays  of  the  sun.  The  evening  is  the  time  of 
their  greatest  sport;  they  are  to  be  seen  infesting 
every  drive  and  walk,  from  which  they  chase  the 
fiuhionable ;  they  invade  the  streets,  from  which  they 
are,  with  great  difficulty,  driven  by  fires  which  give 
our  towns  the  appearance  of  bivouacs,  at  the  risk  of 
reducing  them  to  ashes.  Sometimes  they  appear  at 
the  tops  of  trees  or  on  the  eaves  of  the  roofs,  in  columns 
twenty  feet  long,  forming  fantastic  garlands,  or  mo- 
tionless pillars,  which  the  wind  scarcely  undulates, 
and  which  appear  at  a  distance  like  living  water-spouts. 
This  cruel  insect,  which  pursues  us  in  the  evening, 
gives  us  no  respite  during  the  nights  Woe  to  the 
stranger  who  has  not  been  inured  for  some  years 
to  this  insupportable  plague.  Woe  to  him  who  im- 
prudently leaves  his  window  open  in  the  evening  to 
air  his  bed-room.  During  the  night,  (an  August 
night,  when  there  is  neither  dew  nor  freshness,)  we 
must  be  carefully  enclosed  under  a  muslin  or  gauze 
tent,  which  concentrates  around  us  a  stifling  atmo- 
sphere. But  again,  woe  to  the  hapless  wight  in  whose 
curtain  the  smallest  hole  leaves  an  admittance  to  the 
persecuting  insect.  A  single  Gnat  is  sufficient  to  ba- 
nish sleep,  and  give  all  the  agonies  of  a  fever.  There 
is  an  end  of  rest, — ^the  feeble  insect  has  vanquished 
the  strength  of  the  lion. 

It  is  only  during  the  month  of  November,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  freezing  north-wind,  that  one 
can  coolly  think  of  this  terrible  scourge,  and  set  one- 
self philosophically  to  study  the  natural  history  of  the 
Gnat  This  page  of  the  great  book  of  nature  is  far 
lirom  being  uninteresting. 

Hie  Gnat  {Culex,  Linn.)  belongs  to  the  order  of 
the  Diptera,  or  insects  with  two  wings,  and  to  the 
family  of  the  Nemoceri,  or  Diptera  with  articulated 
mUennai  the  body  and  feet  are  very  lengthy,  the 
aniemuB  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  forming  a  plume 
in  the  males,  the  eyes  very  large,  the  muscles  of  the 
eye-lids  prominent,  filiform,  and  hairy,  the  proboscis 
producing  the  eflfect  of  a  sting,  the  wings  folded  hori- 
aeontally  one  over  the  other,  above  the  body. 

These  insects  especially  abound  in  damp  and  hot 
aituations.  Greedy  of  our  blood,  they  pursue  us 
everywhere,  announcing  themselves  by  a  shrill  hum, 

•  ThM  paper  is  tnnalatMl  from  the  work  of  a  French  Proteataat 
eler^fman  reudiss  at  Nvunei,  in  the  old  provioce  of  Languedoc. 


and  pierce  our  skin,  (which  our  clothes  often  do  not 
defend,)  with  tongues  like  very  fine  silk,  jagged  at  the 
point,  forming  at  the  same  time  a  sting  and  a  sucker; 
they  infuse  into  the  wound  a  venomous  liquor,  which 
causes  the  irritation  and  swelling  of  the  part  attacked. 
It  has  been  remarked  Uiat  it  is  only  the  females  who 
sting. 

l^e  sting  of  the  Gnat  is  placed 
under  its  throat,  and  consists  of  a 
formidable  collection  of  barbed  ar- 
rows and  sharp  instruments.  It 
appears  thus,  when  seen  through  a 
microscope.  When  the  insec^ 
makes  use  of  this  apparatus  to 
penetrate  flesh,  it  enters  entirely 
in;  but  if  it  is  only  attacking  fruit 
for  its  nourishment,  it  simply 
makes  use  of  a  small  tube,  through 
which  it  sucks  the  juice. 

We  are  hardly  acquainted  with  any  other  than  the 
atrial  life  of  the  Gnat,  yet  its  aquatic  life  is  also  very 
interesting.  It  is  upon  or  under  the  water  that  the 
Gnat  is  in  its  stages  of  egg,  larva,  and  njrmph,  that 
is,  during  almost  the  whole  of  its  existence,  and 
that  an  existence  which  in  no  way  annoys  man. 

The  eggs  of  this  insect  have  the  lengthened  foim 
of  an  olive ;  their  own  weight  is  sufficient  to  sink 
them,  but  250  or  300  united,  and  stuck  together  with 
a  natural  glue  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  till  the  ktrv^e  come  out  of  them. 
The  part  of  this  agglomeration  which  touches  the 
water  is  convex,  its  upper  part  concave ;  and  this 
skifif  is  so  well  balanced^  that  the  most  furious  tem- 
pest would  not  upset  it  The  learned  Kirby.made 
the  experiment  himself,  by  placing  a  dozen  of  these 
little  boats  in  a  glass  half  full  of  water;  he  then 
violently-  troubled  the  water  in  the  glass,  by  pouring 
in  water  from  a  pitcher,  without  being  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  sinking  liiese  little  boats,  of  which  not  one 
contained  a  single  drop  of  water  when  he  had  ended 
his  experiments. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Gnat  constructs  this 
floating  apparatus  is  very  singular'.  This  insect,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  provided  with  six  legs ;  it  places 
its  four  front-feet  on  a  dead  leaf,  a  twig,  or  any 
other  floating  substance ;  its  body  thus  remains  hori- 
zontally on  &e  surface  of  the  water,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  segment  of  its  Mlomen,  which  it 
keeps  a  little  raised ;  it  then  extends  its  long  hind- 
legs,  and  crosses  them  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  X, 
and  thus  forms  a  support  for  the  first  eggs  it  is  about 
to  lay.  Each  egg,  when  laid,  is  enclosed  in  a  kind 
of  glue ;  the  female  supports  the  first  in  a  vertical 
position  till  the  second  egg  in  placed  by  its  side,  and 
glued  to  it ;  the  third  forms  a  trian^,  and  so  on. 
When  the  boat  is  completed,  the  Gnat  leaves  it  on 
the  water,  and  flies  away,  to  end,  in  a  short  time,  that 
existence  of  which  it  has  fulfilled  the  most  import- 
ant task. 

Boat.  natuxalSiae. 


Boat,  wen  throuf  h  a  M kvoaeopa. 

The  following  figure  represents  the  hava  of  the 
Gnat  as  seen  through  a  microscope,  the  lower  part 
containing  the  lungs.  These  larv^,  or  worms,  which 
are  hatched  from  the  eggs,  swarm  in  the  stagnant 
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waters  of  marshes 
and  ponds,  especi- 
ally in  the  Springs 
when  the  females 
have  finished  lay- - 
ing.  They  sus- 
pend themselves 
from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  with 
their  heads  down- 
wards^ to  hreathe. 
They  have  a  sepa- 
rated round  head, 
furnished  with 
two  sorts  of  a»- 
teima  and  feelers, 
which  enable 
them,  by  the  mo- 
tion which  they  give  them,  to  draw  their  food  to 
them,  a  bodice  with  tufts  of  hair  npon  it,  an 
almost  cylindrical  abdomen,  divided  into  ten  seg- 
ments, of  which  the  last  but  one  contains  the  lungs, 
upon  the  back;  the  last  is  finished  by  silks  and 
threads,  forming  a  radius.  These  larva  are  very 
lively,  swim  with  great  swiftness,  and  dive  under 
water  frequently,  but  always  speedily  return  to  the 
surface.  After  having  gone  through  various  changes, 
they  are  transformed  into  a  nymph,  which  continues 
to  move,  by  means  of  a  tail  and  two  fins  at  its  end. 
This  also  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  in 
a  different  position  from  the  larva,  its  lungs  being 
placed  under  the  bodice.  It  is  also  on  the  surfoce  of 
the  water  that  the  perfect  insect  is  developed.  The 
shell  of  the  nymph  becomes  a  kind  of  raft,  which 
preserves  it  from  drowning.  All  these  productions 
are  completed  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks ; 
thus,  these  insects  produce  several  generations  in  the 
same  year.  This  explains  the  fearful  increase  of 
these  annoying  insects,  and  the  uselessness  of  the 
means  employed  to  extirpate  them  by  their  indivi- 
dual destruction. — ^Frossard. 


Tbb  whole  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  cut  in  pieces,  whem 
about  the  size  of  a  small  gooseberry,  and  steeped  in  cold, 
soft  water,  with  as  much  soap  as  will  tinge  the  water  of  a 
whitish  colour,  produces  a  dye  like  annatto ;  the  husks  only, 
broken  into  pieces  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  and  steeped 
in  the  same  manner,  with  cold  water  and  soap,  oroduee  a 
dye  more  or  less  bright,  according  to  the  age  of  the  busk ; 
both  are  permanent^  and  will  dye  silk  or  cotton,  as  much  of 
the  liquor  as  will  run  clear  being  poured  off  when  suffici- 
ently dark. 

Thx  same  sun  which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhilarates  the 
whole  creation,  does  not  shine  upon  disappointed  ambition. 
It  is  something  that  rays  out  of  darkness,  and  inspires 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy.  Men  in  this  deplorable 
state  of  mind  find  a  comfort  in  spreading  the  contagion  of 
their  spleen. — Burks. 

Thb  salt-works  at  Rehme  could  not  be  passed  unseen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  water  from  the  saline  spring  is 
made  to  deposit  its  treasure  is  very  ingenious.  Stacks  of 
thorn  bouehs,  three  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
thirty  wim,  are  constructed  with  the  uniform  symmetry 
and  neatness  of  a  brick  mansion.  The  water  is  forced  to 
the  top  of  this  structure,  and,  being  carried  in  troughs 
along  its  whole  extent,  is  made  to  chip  gradually  through 
every  part  of  it.  In  its  passage  this  water  deposits  lime, 
whtdi  attaches  to  every  twig,  and  forms  a  little  forest  of 
petrifactions.  Below  the  works  are  cellars,  twelve  feet 
deep,  into  which  the  purified  water  runs ,  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  boiling  house,  where  a  most  pure  and  beautiful 
deposit  of  salt  takes  place  on  the  sides  of  the  boilers.  This 
deposit  is  laded  out,  and  immediately  packed  in  baskets. 
Troli.ops*s  Belgium. 


THE  VOYAGE  OP  UFE. 

By  m  AOTHOB  or  Ricbbuxu,  Dajuclst,  ho, 

I  WISH  I  ooidd  as  meiry  be. 

As  when  I  set  out  this  world  to  see, 

I4ke  a  boat  filled  with  good  companie, 

On  some  gay  voyage  sent. 
There  Youth  spread  forth  the  broad  white  sail| 
Sore  of  fair  weather  and  full  gale, 
Confiding  life  would  norer  hH, 

Nor  time  be  ever  f^ent. 

And  Fancy  whistled  for  the  wind. 
And  if  e*er  Memory  looked  behind, 
*!Bwas  but  some  friendly  sight  to  fiind. 

And  gladsome  wave  her  hand* 
And  Hope  kept  whispering  in  Youth*s  ear 
To  spread  more  sail,  and  never  fear, 
For  the  same  sky  would  still  be  dear. 

Until  they  reached  the  land. 

Health,  too,  and  Strength,  tugged  at  the  oar 
Mirth  mocked  the  passing  billows*  roar. 
And  Joy,  with  goblet  running  o*er. 

Drank  draughts  of  deep  delight ; 
And  Judgment  at  the  helm  they  set, 
But  Judgment  was  a  child  as  yet. 
And,  lack-a-day  I  was  all  unfit 

To  guide  the  boat  aright  :-— 

Bubbles  did  half  her  thoughts  employ, 
Hope  she  believed — she  pfityed  with  Joy, 
And  Fancy  bribed  her  with  a  toy, 

To  steer  which  way  he  chose ; 
But  still  they  were  a  merry  crew. 
And  laughed  at  dangers  as  untrue. 
Till  the  dim  sky  tempestuous  grew. 

And  sobbing  south  winds  rose. 

Then  Pmdenoe  told  them  all  she  feared. 
And  Youth  awhile  his  messmates  cheered, 
Until  at  length  he  disappeared. 

Though  none  knew  how  he  went 
Joy  hung  his  head,  and  Mirth  grew  dull. 
Health  filtered,  Strength  refused  to  pull. 
And  Memory,  with  her  soft  eyes  full. 

Backward  her  glance  stiU  bent — 

To  where,  upon  the  distant  sea, 
Bursting  the  storm's  dark  canopy* 
^  Light  from  a  sun  none  now  oouM  see 
Still  touched  the  whirling  wave. 
And  though  Hope,  gadng  from  the  bow. 
Turns  oft,— she  sees  the  uiore^ — ^to  vow. 
Judgment,  grown  older  now,  I  trow. 
Is  silent,  stem,  and  grave. 

And  though  she  steers  with  better  skill. 
And  makes  her  fellows  do  her  will. 
Fear  says  the  storm  is  rising  still. 

And  day  is  almost  spent. 
Ob4  that  I  could  as  merry  be. 
As  when  I  set  out  this  world  to  see. 
Like  a  boat  filled  with  good  oompaaie, 

On  some  gay  voyage  sent. 


TASTE  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY. 

A  MIND  which  has  once  imbibed  a  taste  for  scientific 
inquiry,  and  has  learnt  the  habit  of  applying  its 
principles  readily  to  the  cases  which  occur,  has  within 
itself  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pure  and  exciting 
contemplations:  one  would  think  that  Shakspeare 
had  such  a  mind  in  view,  when  he  describes  a  con- 
templative man  as  finding — 

Tongues  in  trees — books  in  ihe  running  brook% 
Sermons  in  stones— and  good  in  everyUiing. 

Accustomed  to  trace  the  operation  of  general  causes, 
and  the  exemplification  of  general  laws,  in  circum- 
stances where  the  uninformed  and  uninquiring  eye 
perceives  neither  novelty  nor  beauty,  he  walks  in  the 
midst  of  wonders ;  every  object  which  falls  in  his 
way  elucidates  some  principle,  aflfords  some  instmc- 
tion,  and  impresses  him  wiUi  a  sense  of  hurmony  and 


so 
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order.  Nor  is  It  a  mere  passive  pleasure  which  is 
thus  communicated.  A  thousand  subjects  of  inquiry 
are  continually  arising  in  his  mind,  which  keep  his 
faculties  in  constant  exercise,  and  his  thoughts  per- 
petually on  the  wing,  so  that  lassitude  is  excluded 
from  his  life,  and  that  craving  after  artificial  excite- 
ment and  dissipation  of  mind,  which  leads  so  many 
into  frivolous,  unworthy,  and  destructive  pursuits^  is 
altogether  eradicated  from  his  bosom. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  these  pur- 
suits^ which,  however^  they  possess  in  common  with 
every  class  of  intellectual  pleasures,  that  they  are 
altogether  independent  of  external  circumstances,  and 
are  to  be  enjoyed  in  every  situation  in  which  a  man 
can  be  placed  in  life.  The  highest  degrees  of  worldly 
prosperity  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with 
them,  that  they  supply  additional  advantages  for  their 
pursuit,  and  tiiat  sort  of  fresh  and  renewed  relish 
which  arises  partly  from  the  sense  of  contrast,  partly 
from  experience  of  the  peculiar  pre-eminence  which 
they  possess  over  the  pleasures  of  sense  in  their  capa- 
bility of  unlimited  increase  and  continual  repetition, 
without  satiety  and  distaste.  They  may  be  enjoyed, 
toOj  in  the  intervals  of  the  most  active  business  5  and 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  interest  with  which  they 
fill  the  mind,  renders  them  a  most  delightful  retreat 
from  the  agitations  and  dissensions  of  the  world,  and 
from  the  conflict  of  passions,  prejudices,  and  interests, 
in  which  the  man  of  business  finds  himself  continu- 
ally involved. Sir  John  Herschel. 


MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES  AMONG  THE 

HINDOOS. 

Marriage  is  considered,  among  the  Hindoos,  as 
indispensable  to  human  happiness.  The  unmarried 
man  is  regarded  as  a  useless  member  of  society,  and 
altogether  a  person  to  be  pitied,  if  not  despised. 
Celibacy  is  only  respected  among  devotees  whose 
lives  are  consecrated  to  religion,  the  austere  discipline 
of  which  among  those  heathens,  renders  such  as 
daily  undergo  it,  unfit  either  for  social  or  domestic 
intercouse.  When  a  Brahmin  becomes  a  widower,  he 
considers  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  degraded  state,  and 
therefore  hastens  to  raise  himself  again,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  enviable  dignity  of  a  married  man. 
Widows,  however,  by  one  of  their  social  laws,  as 
arbitrary  as  it  is  inhuman,  are  not  only  forbidden  to 
marry,  but  forced  either  to  sacrifice  themselves  upon 
the  corpses  of  their  deceased  husbands,  or  pass  the 
reiQainder  of  their  lives  in  contempt  and  infamy. 

Marriages  in  India  are  commonly  made  when  the 
parties  are  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  female  is  not  above  three  or  four  years 
when  she  becomes  a  wife.  She  is  frequently  united 
to  a  spouse  old  enough  to  be  her  great-grandfather. 
The  inclinations  of  the  youthful  bride,  as  may  be 
supposed,  are  never  consulted;  and  thus  it  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  a  Hindoo  marriage  terminates  in 
reciprocal  affection. 

When  the  bridegroom  has  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  bride's  parents  to  marry  her,  the  day  is  fixed  for 
the  wedding ;  upon  which  occasion  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment is  provided,  and  an  immense  number  of 
persons  assemble  to  partake  of  the  banquet.  All  the 
preliminaries  being  settled,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  placed  under  a  colonnade,  with  which  the  houses 
of  the  opulent  in  India  are  almost  invariably  adorned. 
It  answers  as  a  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to 
strangers  who  come  upon  business  with  the  master  of 
the  house. 

Upon  this  joyful  occasion,]  the  place  is  gaily  deco- 
rated; the  betrothed  being  seated  on  a  mound  of  earth 


with  their  faces  towards  the  east.  All  the  gods 
are  invited  to  the  wedding  by  the  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies, and  especially  the  god  of  obstacles,  Vigknes- 
wara,  whose  horribly  ugly  idol  is  placed  near  the 
two  candidates  for  matrimonial  honours.  The  neigh- 
bouring pagodas  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  frightful 
deformities  which  they  contain,  in  the  shape  of  copper 
divinities,  are  brought  forward,  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  master  of  the  banquet. 

The  bridegroom  now  performs  an  act  of  expiation, 
by  making  a  present  to  the  officiating  Brahmin,  who 
grants  him  absolution  from  sin.  Next  follows  a  sort 
of  farce.  The  betrothed  husband  suddenly  affects  a 
desire  to  quit  his  bride,  and  go  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
Casi  *  the  Splendid,  in  order  to  wash  himself  in  the 
sacred  Ganges,  at  a  celebrated  ghaut  in  that  city.  He 
accordingly  equips  himself  as  a  traveller,  and,  being 
supplied  with  the  necessary  viaticum,  pretends  to 
set  out  upon  his  holy  journey,  accompanied  by 
minstrels,  who  keep  up  such  a  clangor  before  and 
behind  him,  that  the  very  birds  rise  to  the  clouds,  as 
if  scared  by  the  discordant  din.  He  is  accompanied 
by  several  relatives  and  friends,  who  offer  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  pious  undertakipg.  No  sooner, 
however,  has  he  got  beyond  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
those  assembled  to  partake  of  the  marriage  banquet, 
than  turning  towards  the  east,  he  stops  and  awaits 
the  coming  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  takes 
care  to  be  on  the  spot  at  a  given  time,  and  there,  in 
the  presence  of  those  persons  who  had  accompanied 
the  bridegroom,  solicits  his  immediate  return,  again 
formally  offering  him  his  daughter  if  he  will  desist 
from  his  meditated  pilgrimage.  The  fictitious  pU- 
grim,  of  course,  readily  assents  to  the  proposal, 
and  returns  with  her  father  to  the  expectant  bride. 
Upon  his  return,  having  fastened  upon  his  right 
wrist  and  upon  the  left  of  that  of  his  betrothed  wife 
a  small  piece  of  saffron,  he  seats  himself  by  her  ^ide, 
with  his  face  towards  the  east.  His  father-in-law 
then  advances,  looks  steadfastly  into  his  eyes,  and 
declares  he  beholds  the  great  Vishnoo.  No  sooner 
has  he  proclaimed  this  aloud,  than  he  makes  the  mock 
divinity  put  both  his  feet  into  a  new  dish  filled  with 
cow-dung.  This  done,  he  first  washes  them  with 
water,  then  with  milk,  then  again  with  water,  uttering 
certain  potent  mantras  f  during  the  whole  of  the 
singular  ceremony. 

This  being  ended,  the  father-in-law  calls  upon  each 
of  the  gods  whom  he  worships,  by  name.  He  like<> 
wise  invokes  the  seven  Rishis,  or  penitents,  celebrated 
throughout  Hindostan,  five  equally  celebrated  virgins, 
seven  famous  mountains,  the  woods,  the  seas,  the  eight 
cardinal  points,  the  fourteen  worlds,  the  year,  the 
season,  the  month,  the  day,  the  minute,  and  many 
other  particulars  too  tedious  and  minute  to  enumerate. 
He  next  joins  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
pouring  water  over  them  in  honour  of  Vishnoo.  By 
this  act,  he  resigns  his  daughter  for  ever  to  the 
authority  of  him  to  whom  she  has  consented  to 
become  wedded. 

Now  the  most  important  ceremony  of  all  takes 
place, — that  of  fixing  round  the  bride*s  neck  the 
tahli,  or  marriage-knot,  the  badge  of  iparriage  tanta- 
mount to  the  wedding-ring  in  Christian  marriages. 
The  tahli  is  a  small  ornament  of  gold  worn  upon  the 
neck,  and  is  a  sign  that  the  person  wearing  it  is  a 
married  woman.  It  is  removed  with  great  form  upon 
the  husband's  death,  as  a  widow  is  considered  no 
longer  worthy  to  wear  it  Upon  the  tahli  is  engraved 
the  figure  of  Vighneswara,  the  god  of  obstacles,  or 
Lakshmi,  the  sita:(  of  Vishnoo,  or  of  some  divinity  in 
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especial  estimation  with  the  caste.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  throat  hy  a  short  string,  dyed  with  saffron^  and 
composed  of  1 08  extremely  fine  threads. 

Before  tying  it  round  the  neck  of  the  hride,  she  ia  made  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  and,  after  some  slight  pre- 
liminary oeremoniest  ten  Brahmins  make  a  partition  with  a 
curtain  of  lilk,  which  they  extend  from  one  to  another,  be- 
tween them  and  the  wedded  pair,  whilst  the  rest  are  reciting 
the  mantras,  and  invoking  Brahma  with  Saraswati,  Vish- 
noo  with  Lakshmi*  Siva  with  Parvati,  and  several  more ; 
always  coupling  each  god  with  his  consort.  The  orna- 
ment is  now  brought  in  to  be  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the 
bride.  It  is  presented  on  a  salver,  neatly  garnished  with 
sweet-smelling  Howers.  Incense  is  offered  to  it,  and  it  is 
presented  to  the  assistants,  each  of  whom  touches  it,  and 
invokes  blessings  upon  it.  The  bride  then  turning  towards 
the  east,  the  bridegroom  takes  the  tahli,  and,  reciting  a- 
mantram  aloud*  binds  it  round  her  neck*. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Homan  is  made,  and  the  happy  couple  walk 
round  the  consecrated  fire,  which  is  blazing  with 
incense.  The  bride  then  seats  herself  upon  the 
mound,  as  hefore,  and  the  husband  taking  her  ankle 
in  his  right  hand,  brings  it  in  contact  with  a  lump  of 
paste,  formed  from  sandal-wood.  This  constitutes 
the  happy  pair,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  new 
married  couples,  man  and  wife.  The  contract  is 
ratified  by  their  walking  round  the  fire,  and  hence- 
forward nothing  can  annul  an  engagement  so  solemnly 
made. 

It  is  frequently  the  custom  to  pour  ground  rice, 
from  fine  wicker  baskets,  upon  the  heads  of  the 
newly-married  pair.  In  some  instances,  beads  are 
employed,  and  in  others,  where  the  parties  are  ex- 
tremely rich,  pearls  are  used,  which  become  the  per- 
quisite of  the  attendatits.  Indeed,  the  expenses  of 
Hindoo  marriages  are  occasionally  so  enormous,  that 
princes  have  been  known  to  impoverish  their  states 
by  the  profusion  and  magnificence  displayed  at  the 
wedding  of  their  children.  It  often  happens  that  a 
parent  will  expend  his  whole  fortune  upon  a  marriage 
entertainment,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the 
most  pitiable  destitution. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  continue  many  days.  On 
the  third  day  the  astrologer  consults  the  sodiac,  and, 
pointing  out  to  the  married  party  a  small  star  in  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major  near  the  tail,  directs  them 
to  o£fer  their  devotions  to  it,  declaring  it  to  be  Arund- 
hati,  wife  of  one  of  the  seven  Rishis,  or  penitents. 

On  the  following  day,  the  husband  and  wife  rub 
each  other*  s  legs  with  saffron*' water.  Many  trifling 
ceremonies  of  this  kind,  the  purpose  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend,  take  place  for  nearly  a  week 
after  the  marriage  has  been  solemnised. 

The  wedding  dinner  Is  invariably  furnished  with 
an  immense  number  of  guests^  and,  if  the  entertainers 
be  rich,  is  always  extremely  magnificent.  Upon  this 
occasion  only,  the  bride  sits  down  to  partake  with  her 
husband  of  the  luxuries  provided  (  indeed,  both  eat 
out  of'  the  same  plates.  This,  however,  is  the  only 
time  in  htt  life  that  the  wife  is  allowed  such  a  privi- 
lege ;  henceforward  she  never  sits  down  to  a  meal 
with  her  husband.  Even  at  the  nuptial  feast,  she 
eats  what  he  leaves,  unless  she  be  too  much  of  an 
infant  to  be  sensible  of  the  honour  to  which  she  has 
been  exalted. 

Upon  the  last  days  of  the  festival,  the  bride- 
groom offers  the  sacrifice  of  the  Homan,  the  bride 
throwing  parched  instead  of  boiled  rice  into  the  fire. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  woman  takes  part 
in  that  sacrifice,  considered  by  the  Hindoos  the  most 
sacred  of  all  except  that  of  the  Yajna.  These  cere- 
monies beiog  concluded,  a  procession  is  made  through 


the  streets  of  the  town  or  village.  It  commonly 
takes  place  at  night,  the  streets  being  brilliantly  illu- 
minated with  innumerable  torches,  which  gleam 
through  the  darkness  with  a  dazzling  but  unnatural 
glare.  The  new  married  pair  are  seated  in  the  same 
palankeen  facing  each  other.  They  are  magnificently 
arrayed  in  brocaded  stuff's,  and  adorned  with  jewels 
presented  to  them  by  the  fathers  of  each,  and  if  their 
fathers  are  unable  to  do  this,  the  gems  are  borrowed 
for  the  occasion.  Before  the  palankeen  marches  a 
band  of  musicians,  who  drown  every  other  sound  in 
the  braying  of  horns,  the  clamour  of  drums,  pipes^ 
and  cymbals.  As  the  procession  moves  onward,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
come  out  of  their  houses  to  express  their  congra- 
tulations as  they  pass,  offering  them  various  presents^ 
for  which,  however,  they  expect  a  more  than  adequate 
return. 

This  ends  the  marriage  solemnities. 

The  pomp  which  attends  their  elevation  to  this  state  shows 
the  importance  which  they  attach  to  it,  and  also  the  respect 
which  they  entertain,  or  at  least  once  entertained,  for  those 
sacred  bands  which  inseparably  unite  the  husband  and  the 
wife  t- 

The  wife,  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  generally 
an  infant,  always  resides  with  her  parents  until  she 
is  of  age  to  undertake  the  charge  of  her  husband's 
domestic  establishment.  She  quits  the  parental  roof 
at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  is  frequently  a 
mother  before  she  has  completed  her  eleventh  yean 

J.  H.  C. 
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Mutual  affection  requires  to  be  preserved  by  mutual  en- 
deavours to  amuse,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  each  other; 
but  where  there  is  a  total  neglect  and  indifference  either  to 
amuse  or  oblige,  can  it  be  wondered  if  affection,  following 
the  tendency  of  its  nature,  becomes  indifferent,  and  sinks 
into  mere  civility  J — ? 


THE  CITRON,  THE  LEMON,  THE 
ORANGE,  &c. 

The  tribe  of  trees  to  which  these  well-known,  useful, 
and  delicious  fruits  belong,  contains  numerous  species; 
one  author,  not  a  modern  one,  notices  eighteen  of  the 
Citron,  eleven  of  the  Lemon,  and  forty-four  of  the 
Orange ;  but  the  whole  tribe  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  decide  to  which 
of  the  three  divisions  many  of  the  species  ought  to 
be  ascribed.  The  three  best  known  are  the  Citron 
(Citrus  vulgare),  the  Lemon  (Citrus  medico),  and  the 
Orange  (Citrus  aurantium)  3  the  first  of  these  is  only 
known  in  Europe  in  the  state  of  a  preserve.  But 
besides  these,  another  species  has  latterly  been 
brought  into  the  market,  namely,  the  Shaddock,  which 
is  frequently  four  times  as  large  as  most  of  its  tribe. 

Amid  the  innumerable  variety  of  vegetables  (says  a 
French  author,)  which  are  spread  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator  over  the  siirface  of  the  earth,  there  are  none  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  Citron  tribes,  which  unite  all 
the  advantages  of  the^most  agreeable  plants  with  those  of 
the  most  useful;  noble  and  regular  in  their  form,  possessing 
perpetual  verdure  in  their  foliage,  beauty  of  colour  and  of 
smell  in  their  flowers,  a  deliciously  flavoured  IVuit,  whose 
elegant  form  is  adorned  with  the  colour  of  gold,  everything, 
in  fact,  connected  with  these  charming  trees,  is  formed  to 
delight  the  sight,  to  please  the  smell,  and  to  gratify  the 
taste. 

These  good  qualities  naturally  attracted  great  at- 
tention, so  that,  although  indigenous  to  the  tropics,  as 
many  as  four  species  are  now,  not  only  naturalized  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  fruit  has  become 
of  very  great  moment  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
Orange,  from  the  fast  quantities  that  axe  imparled 
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Is  better  known  in  England  than  many  other  kindi 
of  frnifcthst  we  grown  even  in  our  own  country.  It 
is  wigiaalij  ■  natire  of  China,  and  other  parts  of 
India,  bnt  has  long  since  been  produced  in  great  per- 
fection in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Oranges  are 
imported  in  chests  and  hozea  packed  separately  in 
paper.  The  best  come  from  the  Azores  and  Spain, 
bnt  very  good  are  also  brought  from  Portugal,  Italy, 
HaltR,  Sec.  The  number  consumed  in  England  is 
immense;^ 

The  entiieiof  orangeaand  lemoni  for  horns  coniumption 
in  1B31  and  1B32,  amounted,  at  an  sferage,  to  2T0iG06 
baxei  a  year,  and  assuming  each  box  to  contain  700,  the 
numherenteredforconiumption  will  have  been  189.414,000. 
Tbe  duty  produced,  at  an  average  or  the  above  yean,  £6 1 , OSS 
a  year.  ' 

The  Onmge-tree  never  attaiua  any  great  size,  and 
may  be  more  properly  called  a  large  evergreen  shrub 
than  ft  tree.  It  is  not  only  considered  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  dessert,  but  it  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine, particularly  the  Seville  Orange,  with  a  bitter 
rind.  "  The  juice  is  a  grateful  acid  liquor,  which, 
by  allaying  thirst,  &c.,  proves  of  considerable  nse  in 
aU  febrile  aod  inflammatory  disorders,"  It  is  of  great 
nse  in  scorbutic  complaints,  and  the  outer  lind  of 
the  Seville  Orange  is  used  as  a  stomachic.  Many 
other  medicinal  virtues  are  also  attributed  to  the 
various  productions  of  the  Orange-tree,  the  etGcacy 
of  which  are,  perhaps,  not  so  well  ascertained. 

The  Iicmon-trce  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
last  mentioned,  but  the  leaves  are  considerably  larger, 
and  differ  iu  shape  by  wanting  the  wing-like  appen- 
dages near  the  stem,  which  is  found  in  the  orange- 
leaf.  The  native  country  of  the  Lemon  is  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  from  wheuce  it  was  brought  to  Greece, 
and  afterwards  to  Italy  j  from  thence  it  was  trana- 
planted  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France. 
The  juice  of  this  fruit  has  the  same  medical  pro- 
perties as  that  of  the  Orange,  and  in  some  cases  is 
preferred,  particularly  as  a  sea.store  :^ 


It.  may  be  pniemd  in  bottles  for  a  oonsiderable  lime  by 
covering  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil ;  thus  secured,  gntt 
qusntitiei  are  exported  fratn  Italy  to  different  parts  of  the 
world;  from  Turkey  also,  where  abundance  of  leoMUS  an 
grown,  it  is  a  considerable  article  of  export,  particularly  to 
OdesM.  The  discovery  of  the  antiicorbutie  properties  ii 
one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made.  The 
scurvy,  formerly  so  &lal  in  ihipi  making  long  voyages,  it 
now  almost  wholly  unknown,  a  result  that  Is  entirely  to  bs 
ascribed  to  the  regular  allowance  of  lemon-iuice  served  out 
to  the  men.  The  juice  is  also  ftM^uently  administeted  ai  t 
medioins,  and  ii  extensively  used  m  punch. 

The  lemon-jnice  ii  frequently  concentrated  by 
means  of  cold ;  the  watery  parts,  becoming  frozen, 
arc  removed  iu  the  shape  of  ice,  and  the  liquid  that 
remains  it  of  course  increased  in  strength. 
■■  The  Citron,  which  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
Lemon,  is  only-  hrou^t  to  this  country  as  a  sweet- 
meat; thejuice  has  the  same  property  as  that  of  the 
Lemon:  it  was  brought  origLaaUy'from  the  east  of 
Asia. 

The  Lime,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  Citron, 
has  the  same  properties,  and  is  derived  from  the  same 
part  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  cultivated  not  only  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  also  in  the  West  Indies  snd 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  invariably 
found  in  a  preserved  state,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
dessert.  The  beautiful  scent  called  bergamot,  is  pre- 
pared from  the  rind  of  a  small  species  of  Ume. 

The  Shaddock,  as  we  have  already  said,  is,  at  timet, 
at  least  four  times  as  large  as  the  Orange,  which  it 
resembles  in  shape,  but  it  differs  much  in  aize,  and 
receives  variotis  names,  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
dealers;  it  is  called  Adam's  Apple,  the  Forbidden 
Fruit,  and  Fomeroy. 

The  Shaddock  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
by  a  Captain  Shaddock,  and  thus  received  his  name; 
the  colour  of  the  rind  is  that  of  a  pule  orange,  and 
the  flavour  of  the  juice  a  sweetish  acid,  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Orange  and  the  Lemon,  with 
rather  a  bitter  taste. 
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VILLAGE  AND  ABBEY  OF  HOLY  CROSS,  TIPPERARY,  IRELAND. 


BDIKf  or  THE  ABBET  a 

The  romantu:  little  village  of  Holjr  Cross  lies  in  the 
barour  of  Eliogorthy,  and  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  about  seven  miles  north  of  the 
dty  of  Caahel,  and  three  south  of  the  market-town 
of  Thurlea.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  retired 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  beantiful  river  Saire; 
which,  as  it  approaches  the  village,  presents  some 
very  fine  scenery.  Two  or  three  large  flour-mills, 
standing  out  far  into  the  water  with  tlieir  white- wssbed 
walls,  have  a  fine  effect  from  the  old  bridge,  their  busy 
wheels  incessantly  going,  and  reflected  in  the  stream 
beneath.  This  river  abounds  with  trout  and  salmon, 
of  a  large  size  and  fine  flavour.  Just  as  the  river 
approaches  the  village,  it  falls  oyer  a  ridge  of  five  ox 
Vou  XI, 


HOLT  caosi. 

six  feet,  producing  a  gooa  vBect,  The  village  itself 
is  but  small,  much  Emaller,  by  all  accounts,  than  in 
former  times,  when,  it  is  said,  a  large  town  occupied 
the  same  siie.  If  this  be  true,  times  arc  sadly  altered; 
for  all  that  now  remains  is  the  little  village,  cunsist- 
iog  of  about  thirty  or  forty  houses,  most  of  them 
merely  thatched  cabins ;  with  the  exception,  indeed, 
of  the  church  and  chi^jel,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
slated  building  in  the  whole  place. 

Just  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village  stands 
the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Holy  Cross,  about  whit^ 
so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  many  extraordinary 
stories  told,  during  a  long  succesaiou.'Qf  -"iikm*.    ^**^"*1. 
of  tliwe  Mft,  at  w«»,S3»'^"l«n!wsBfcv«'w«SSaKs^A 
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the  wild  and  imaginative  people  of  the  country^  and 
which  ha^e  deipended  from  father  to  aon,  through 
m^y  genfirations.  Its  old  ruined  walla  are  washed 
by  the  river,  whicb  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
village,  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts.  The 
road  from  Cashel  to  Thurles  also  passes  through  the 
village,  and  is  conducted  across  the  river  by  a  very 
rude  old  bridge  of  seven  or  eight  pointed  arches^  of  a 
very  ambiguous  order  of  architecture.  This  delightful 
road  passes  immediately  under  the  lofty,  ivy-clothed 
pinnacles  of  the  abbey,  which  frown  with  lawful 
grandeur,  amid  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  cloistered 
ruins. 

The  extensive  abbey  of  Holy  Otomm  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Cistercian  order  of  Monka  j  the  a^cdning 
lands  were  an  Earldom,  and  the  Abbot,  aooording  to 
historians,  was  styled  Earl  of  Holy  Oroaa.  The  entire 
ruin  covers  a  large  extent  of  grouud,  end  the  abbey 
seems  to  have  been  ereoted  at  several  dlfltoent  time*, 
and  in  a  very  unequal  mannera  aome  parte  being  of 
marble  highly  finishedj  While  others  are  eoaetrueted  in 
a  very  rude  and  rather  looae  manner,  very  email  flags 
being  merely  laid  carelessly  one  over  another,  without 
mortar  or  other  eement.  There  is,  however,  to  a 
great  portion  of  this  loosely  constructed  part  a  very 
powerful  natural  proteption  j  a  thick  and  impenetra* 
ble  covering  of  ivy,  which  hangs  in  rloh  festoons  ttom 
the  summits  of  the  walls. 

This  monastery  was  founded  about  the  veer  1 100, 
by  Donald  Carhragh  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Beneaiot, 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  It  received 
various  gifts  of  lands  at  different  times,  and  protec* 
tion  from  kings  John  end  Henry  the  Third,  of 
England.  On  the  ard  of  Ootober,  in  the  flfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Eliaaheth,  the  abbey,  with  its 
appurtenances,  was  granted  to  Qerald,  Earl  of 
Ormond,  t»  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of  Ifl/,  10«,  4d, 

The  architecture  of  parte  of  the  building  is  uncom- 
monly fine.  It  consists  of  a  high  steeple  nearly 
square,  supported  on  eech  side  by  a  beautiful  gothic 
arch,  and  in  the  centre  by  a  great  variety  of  ogives 
passing  diagonally  from  each  angle.  On  the  eaet  side 
is  a  small  chapel,  twenty*fo«r  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth ;  the  roof  is  arched,  and  beautifully 
supported  by  a  number  of  ogives  ftrom  the  sides  and 
angles  5  on  the  south  side  is  e  gothic  tomb,  which, 
according  to  O'HeUoran,  is  that  of  the  founder,  with 
a  cross  thereon,  but  no  inscription.  The  tradition  of 
the  place,  however,  informs  us  that  this  tomb  was 
erected  for  the  good  woman,  who  brought  the  holy 
relic  hither.  Between  the  nave  and  steeple  is  a  space 
of  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-one  in  breadth, 
detached  from  the  nave  by  an  arch,  which  probably 
formed  a  part  of  the  choir.  The  nave  is  fifty- eight 
feet  long,  and  forty-nine  broad  -,  on  each  side  is  an 
arcade  of  four  arches,  with  lateral  aisles  en  either 
side.  The  entrance  is  by  a  door  at  the  west  end,  un- 
der a  large  window.  On  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
are  two  chapels,  each  about  ten  feet  square,  and  both 
of  them  arched  and  supported  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  building;  between  these  are  a  double  row  of 
gothic  arches,  supported  by  twisted  pillars,  each  dis- 
tant about  two  feet  four  inches  from  the  other ;  here 
the  ceremony  of  waking  the  monks  was  performed. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  are  two  other  chapels, 
each  of  them  eleven  feet  long,  and  seven  broad,  with 
roofs  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others ; 
and  between  these  and  the  opposite  lateral  aisle  the 
whole  is  arched.  Opposite  the  south  chapel  is  an 
open  space,  with  a  large  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
steeple,  in  the  north  angle  of  which  are  stairs  leading 
to  Uie  top  of  the  building.    The  difference  iA  the 


workmanship  of  the  several  parts  of  this  monastery 
is  very  extraordinary  -,  notiiing  could  hRve  been  more 
highly  finished  th«n  the  steeple  wd  chap4.  which  are 
chiefly  of  marble,  yet  the  nave,  choir,  and  adjoining 
rulniU  Av^  of  very  mean  workmanship.  Amongst  the 
ruins  ere  many  low  cells,  arched  and  pointed  at  the 
tops. 

T^m  the  low  situation  of  the  place,  tne  view  from 
it  is  rather  confined  5  neither  can  it  be  seen  from  any 
great  distance.  The  approach  from  the  Cashel  side 
is  very  picturesque.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
village  is  a  hill,  uong  the  top  of  which  the  road  runs  -, 
from  this  place  the  view  is  very  fine,  for  the  village, 
th«  abbey,  the  rlver^  end  the  old  bridge,  all  at  once 
burst  unexpeetedly  on  the  View.  A  solemn  stillness 
prevaile,  that  ealls  up  in  the  mind  of  the  lover  of 
rurd  Ufe  many  pleamg  associations ;  the  soft  serene 
ehamcter  of  the  eeenery  i  the  country  along  the  bankis 
of  the  river  partlaUy  wooded,  and  cultivated  with 
eurpasiing  taete,  eloping  mdually  and  gracefully  on 
each  side,  presenting  to  tne  view  a  number  of  little 
white*  washed  cottages,  each  standing  in  its  own  terri- 
tory, surrounded  by  grounds  berely  sufficient  to  sup- 
etbe  wente  of  their  humble  tenants;  and  the  silver 
da  of  the  flne  stream  winding  out  of  the  several 
plantations  with  whieh  tbe  banks  are  dothed,  the 
branches  of  whose  tr^ee  oeeasionelly  dip  into  the 
water. 

There  ere  two  greet  Adra  held  In  this  village  every 

Sir,  perhaps  two  of  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom, 
e  quantity  of  «toek  of  9V^  deaeription,  and  the 
ooneouree  el  peoidei  are  Immense  1  there  are  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  Irelandi  and  ov^  great  numbers 
Arom  England.  The  two  lam  fair-greens  are  fre- 
quently orowdtd  to  exMeai  and  even  the  several  roads 
leading  to  them  flfom  all  aides,  are  thronged  to  a 
great  dlstanoe.  On  these  oeeaslone  there  are  nume- 
rous ranges  of  tents,  and  taUes  loaded  with  liquors 
and  provisions  of  all  Undai  drawn  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields.  IMee-boxes  are  rattling  on  the  gam- 
blhig  tablea,  and  shows  of  divers  kind  abound,  while 
ballad*ainaMrs  and  lottery-men  are  to  be  seen  and 
heurd  in  w  direetions,  mingling  their  noises  with  the 
neighing  of  horses^  tfie  beUowTng  of  oxen,  and  the 
grunting  of  pigs,  altogether  malung  np  a  chorus  by 
no  mesne  harmonious.  The  ds¥,  no^ver,  seldom 
passes  over  without  some  sanmfnary  riot,  in  which 
human  life  is  not  unfrequenuy  destroyed;  though 
there  is  always  a  powerfcl  foroe  of  military  and  polke 
on  the  spot, 

There  are  some  singular  superstitions  attached  to 
this  place  3  one  in  particular,  regarding  an  old  woman, 
commonly  oalled  the  Qood  Woman,  who  lived,  per- 
haps, some  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago.  This 
woman  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  by 
great  labour  and  pious  care  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
piece  of  the  holy  cross,  on  which  our  Saviour  was 
crucified;  this  sacred  relic  she  carefully  preserved 
through  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  homewards,  and  brought  it  in  safety  to  her 
native  country.  Shortly  after  her  arrival,  her  only 
son  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection,  and  she,  having 
no  other  tie  in  life,  determined  on  retiring  fVt>ni  the 
world ;  having  previously  sold  all  her  property,  she 
with  the  money  founded  this  monastery,  and  called  It 
after  the  relic,  "  Holy  Cross."  There  is  a  slow,  but 
constant  dropping  of  water  from  part  of  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  Abbey,  which  falls,  and  has  nerhaps  been 
falling  for  hundreds  of.  years,  on  a  large  stone, 
through  which  it  has  worn  a  deep  hole.  This 
dropping,  the  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood  say, 
will  not  cease  till  the  blood  of  the  Good  Woman's  son 
is  ell  washed  away.    The  hole  In  the  stone^  the^r  look 
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on  ft<  H  M<Mft  «5ttlrft6tdtnal7  ttirftclei  fbf  they  cknndt 
ImtffnB  how  so  Aimple  a  thing  as  water  can  wear 
away  stone.  These  honest  folks^  it  seems^  never  saw 
the  western  coast  of  their  native  Island^  where  large 
caverns  are  worn  in  the  huge  rocks^  from  the  constant 
dashing  of  tha  waves  of  the  Atlanl^c. 

The  Engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  nave  and 
choir^  with  the  part  nnder  the  steeple.  To  the  left^ 
near  where  the  woman  is  praying,  is  a  tomb^  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Donald  O'Brien^  the  real  founder. 
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Ooin  mstiy  hanted,  sw«ii  and  bled  fbr  gold; 

Wsked  all  the  night»  and  labtmred  all  the  day 

And  what  was  this  aUursinant  dost  thoa  Mk  f 

A  dosi  dag  from  the  boWek  of  tha  osHh, 

Whichy  being  cast  into  iho  &r%  c^e  oul 

A  ahinhig  thuig  that  fools  admired,  and  oaUad 

A  eod ;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 

Before  it  kneeled,  the  greater  to  the  less ; 

And  on  lis  altar  sacrificed  ease,  peaee^ 

Tralh,  Mih^  integrity  i  good  ooaaeieBee,  Msadi^ 

JLote,  ohaiil^i  benevolenoe^  and  all 

The  sweet  and  tender  i7m|)athii8  of  life  i 

And,  to  complete  the  homd  murderous  ritc^ 

And  signalize  their  folly,  offered  up 

Thdr  Mids  and  an  etemty  of  blim, 

To  gahi  them^what  ?  an  hour  of  dreatnifig  Joy, 

A  feverish  boor  that  hasted  to  be  doa% 

And  snded  in  the  bitterness  of  woei 

Most  fer  tbe  hutariss  It  boitght,  the  pdiAp, 

Tlie  praise^  the  glitter,  faahion,  and  renown, 

This  yellow  phantom  feUowed  and  adored. 

Bat  there  was  one  in  foUy  feriher  goli% 

With  eje  awry^  incurable^  and  wil^ 

Ithe  hra^bing-etock  of  devils  and  ot  me% 

And  by  his  guardian  aitgel  quite  given  up. 

The  luser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 

Held  wedded  interoourse*    Hi-guided  trretch ! 

Thoa  might*lt  have  seen  him,  at  the  midnight  henr, 

Whan  good  men  slept,  and.  In  litfht-winged  dreams, 

Aaoended  up  to  God, — in  wastefel  hall^ 

With  vigilance  and  festing  worn  to  skin 

And  boneu  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rags, 

Unu  mights  have  seen  him  bending  o*er  his  heaps^ 

And  h^£ng  strange  communion  with  his  gold ; 

And  as  his  thiovish  senses  seemed  to  hear 

The  nig^t-oian^s  foot  i4;»pn>ach,  startinff  alarmed  i 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit^  withered  hand. 

That  palsy  shook^  grasping  the  yellow  earth. 

To  make  it  sure.    Of  all  God  made  upright, 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul, 

Most  fellen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased ! 

Of  aU  that  sdM  Etetnitj  fer  Time^ 

None  baigained  on  so  easy  terms  with  Death. 

Illustrious  fool  I  nay,  most  inhuman  wretch, 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and  with  a  look 

WMtdi  hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  anahttsed,  and  *mid8t  abundance  died, 

0arsst  of  evils  I  died  of  utter  want. — PotLox. 


TwmMM  is  net  a  vies  which  more  elfeetually  contracts  and 
demdens  the  feeiiogs*  which  more  completely  makes  a 
nian^a  affections  centre  in  himself,  and  excludes  all  others 
fh>in  partaking  in  them,  than  the  desire  of  accumulating 
poasessions.  When  the  desire  has  once  gotten  hold  of  the 
heart,  it  shuts  out  all  other  considerations  but  such  as  may 
ptomoie  its  views.  In  its  seal  fbr  the  attainment  of  its 
•ml*  it  is  not  delicate  in  the  ehoiceof  means.  As  it  closes 
Ifae  heart,  so  also  it  eleuds  tbe  understanding.  It  cannot 
discern  between  right  and  wrong:  it  takes  evil  for  good, 
and  good  for  evil :  it  calls  darkness  light,  and  light  dark- 
neee.  Beware,  then,  of  the  beginnings  of  covetouaness, 
Ibr  you  know  not  where  it  will  end. — Bishop  Manx. 

How  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  kind  hearts,  quick 
aensibihtiea,  and  even  devotional  feelings,  if  there  is  no 
relmous  principle  to  control,  diiect»  and  strsngthea  them  t 


SBA  &AtHm(». 

At  this  delightful  period  of  the  year,  when  tnousands 
of  persons  who  reside  on  the  coasts  of  thesb  king- 
doms, and  of  others  Who  resort  thither,  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  bathing,  either  as  an  amusement,  or  as 
a  means  of  acquiring,  or  of  establishing,  health  -,  we 
hare  thought  that  a  few  observations  on  the  subject 
would  not l)e  unacceptable. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  bath^  in  our  variable 
climate.  Is  a  very  common  error,  and  has  often  been 
productive  of  the  most  calamitous  results.  There  are 
many  individuals,  whose  constitution  will  not  sustain 
the  shock  of  suddenly  immersing  the  body  in  cold 
water.  It  may  not  at  all  times  be  a  symptom  of  ill«- 
health ;  but  when  bathing  is  accompanied  by  sensa- 
tions which  indicate  a  general  debility  and  exhaustion 
of  the  physical  powers,  it  is  more  prudent  immediately 
to  desist^  than  any  longer  to  persevere.  The  writer 
has  had  some  experience  in  these  matters,  and  he  can 
safely  affirm,  that  where  a  feeling  of  instinctive  dislike 
tn  the  cold  water  has  existed,  whether  in  children  or 
adults,  he  does  not  remember  a  single  instance  in 
which  bathing  has  produced  any  salutary  effect.  To 
children  this  remark  is  especially  applicable-^ on 
Whom  the  most  opposite  and  uneitpected  effects  have 
been  witnessed  *,  not  only  in  different  individuals,  but 
in  the  same  individuals  at  diflPerent  periods.  The 
necessity  for  constant  watchfulness  and  judlciotis 
treatment  is  hence  apparent.  In  some  schools,  as 
soon  as  the  bathing  season,  as  it  is  termed,  has  com-* 
menced,  a  dip  in  the  sea,  twice  or  three  times  a  week, 
is  exacted  frt>m  every  boy  or  girl,  whose  parents  may 
have  previously  Consented  to  such  an  arrangement. 
When  children  enjoy  the  bath,  and  its  use  is  not 
attended  by  any  unpleasant  sensations,  its  moderate 
indulgence  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  as  con-> 
stituting  a  healthM,  as  well  as  a  highly  useful,  recrea- 
tien.  But  we  have  the  most  decided  objection  to 
forcing  children  under  water,  whatever  may  be  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  simply  because  it  is 
"  bathing  day,**  and  in  opposition  to  cries,  entreaties, 
and  convulsive  struggles,  which  may  frequently  be 
traced  to  other  causes  than  cowardice  or  ill-temper. 
We  are  not»  for  a  moment,  supposing  that  children 
are  capable  of  determining  what  is  best  for  themselves. 
When  acting  under  medical  advice  it  is  proper  to  per- 
severe, at  least  for  a  time,  in  a  course  which  may  be 
as  repugnant  to  one*s  own  ihelings  as  to  those  of  the 
patient)  but  in  such  a  case  we  should  look  fbr 
greater  success  from  mild  and  persuasive  measures, 
Ukan  fh>m  threats  and  coercion. 

Although  we  have  commenced  our  observations  by 
protesting  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  cold 
bath,  we  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  can  be  desi- 
red, its  importance,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
to  both  sexes  3  and  especially  when  viewed  in  con« 
nexion  with  the  art  of  swimming — an  accomplishment 
which  we  think  ought  to  be  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Swimming  adds  materially  to  the  pleasure  of  bath- 
ing, as  it  does  also  to  its  usefulness.     It  is  the  means 
of  developing  and  invi^rating  the  body— ^affording 
a  health-inspiring,  and  an  exciting  exercise  5  it  im« 
parts  confidence,  and  strengthens  aelf-possemion,  by 
the  command  it  gives  us  over  an  element  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  but  partially  adapted}   and  it 
supplies  the  means  by  which,  in  the  time  of  accident, 
or  of  peril,  we  may  preserve  our  own  lives,  or  ba 
instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  others. 

It  is  leas  difficult  to  learn  to  swim,  tiian  persona 

who  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  generally  imagine. 

GonfidcQce  ia  of  more  importanoe  to  the  pupil,  than 

I  ttepoaUkiBsoraiotioiiaof  theannsaiidiega.    Adults 
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who  are  m  the  habit  of  bathing,  may,  with  a  little 
instmction  from  a  proper  attendant,  acquire  the  art 
in  a  few  boors.  Many  children  who  have  been  used 
to  paddle  in  the  water  from  their  infancy,  seem  to 
swim  by  instinct.  When  learning  to  swim,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  should  be  well  understood  ^  as 
an  unexpected  stumble  may  be  attended  by  disagree- 
able consequences.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  remark 
that  in  shallow  water  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn 
to  swim  3  whilst  in  deep  water,  supposing  the  mind 
*to  be  calm  and  coUected,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
sink.  Nothing  can  justify  those  who  have  ^ot  ac- 
quired considerable  skill  in  swimming,  and  in  per- 
forming the  various  evolutions  essential  to  safety,  in 
venturing  beyond  their  depth ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
are  attended  by  others  more  expert  than  themselves ; 
and  even  then  it  is  a  hazardous  experiment,  and,  as 
respects  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  bathing, 
whoUy  unnecessary. 

Without  going  rery  minutely  into  particulars,  let 
us  now  offer  a  few  hints,  the  observance  of  which 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  bathe  only  for  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  to  those  who  have  recourse  to  it  as  a 
means  of  restoring,  or  of  continuing,  their  health. 

When  bathing  agrees  with  the  constitution,  it  is 
followed  by  sensations  of  so  pleasurable  a  character, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  them,  or  to 
mistake  them  for  any  other.  These  results,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  do  not  invariably  accompany 
the  use  of  the  bath.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  on  some 
occasions,  to  commence  with  the  warm  bath,  lowering 
ita  temperature  gradually  until  the  transition  to  the 
open  sea,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  summer's  day,  will 
not  be  so  abrupt  as  to  occasion  inconvenience,  or  the 
recurrence  of  symptoms  which  induced,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  course  we  have  described.  And  this 
modification  is  sometimes  as  necessary  to  those  in 
good  health  as  to  others  of  feeble  or  enervated  con- 
stitutions. There  are  a  great  many  very  curious  phy- 
siolf^ical  facts  connected  with  this  subject.  Some 
persons,  it  is  said,  enjoy  the  bath  only  when  its  tem- 
perature is  so  high  as  110°,  feeling  chilled  if  it  be 
lowered  to  105^,  whilst  others  luxuriate  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  and  when  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
more  than  45°.  These  anomalies  may,  in  some  cases 
and  in  part,  be  attributed  to  habit  and  previous 
training,  but  in  others  it  is  not  so;  for  we  have 
known  instances  where  the  most  determined  perseve- 
rance, under  every  circumstance  which  skill  and 
kindness  could  suggest,  has  proved  ineffectual  in 
conquering  what  may  not  inaptly  be  termed,  a  consti- 
tutional antipathy  to  the  submersion  of  the  body  in 
cold  water. 

It  is  h%hly  improper  to  use  the  cold  bath  when 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  extraordinary  excitement, 
or  when  exhausted  by  fatigue.  Hence  the  morning 
seems  to  be  the  best  time  of  the  day  for  bathing,  and 
particulariy  for  those  whose  avocations  impose  on 
them  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  animal 
strength. 

Invalids  who  do  not  possess  sufficient  vigour  to  in- 
dnoe  the  reaction  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
bath,  as  it  is  also  to  its  beneficial  influence,  may 
resort  to  it  with  advantage  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Let  them^  however,  be  careful,  that  in  preparing  for  it 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  little  strength  they  have. 

The  time  of  remaining  in  the  water  must  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
and  the  sensations  of  the  bather.  In  some  cases  a 
single  immersion  will  suffice — a  long  exposure  pro- 
ducing cold  shivering,  languor,  depression  of  spirits, 
and,  at  times,  a  most  distressing  head-ach.  By 
paying  proper  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 


and  by  selecting  the  most  favourable  period  of  the 
day  for  the  bath,  these  symptoms  may  be  mitigated,  if 
not  entirely  removed.  But  under  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  those  we  have  described,  there  is  the  utmost 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment.  It  would, 
sometimes,  be  equally  improper  to  persevere  in  a 
course  of  bathing,  simply  because  it  had  been  recom- 
mended, as  it  would  be  to  continue  to  take  medicine, 
whose  effects  was  the  very  opposite  of  those  it  was 
intended  to  produce. 

Persons  in  full  health  may  bathe  at  almost  any 
period  of  the  day;  observing,  notwithstanding,  the 
conditions  already  mentioned  in  reference  to  exhaus- 
tion by  bodily  exertion,  or  violent  mental  emotions. 
Whilst  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  use  the  cold 
bath  immediately  after  a  hearty  meal,  neither  do  we 
advise  those  whose  digestive  organs  are  affected  by 
slight  causes  to  bathe  fasting. 

In  proceeding  to  the  bath,  certain  precautions  are 
necessary.  Moderate  exercise,  accompanied  by  a 
genial  glow  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  Is  a  better 
preparation  for  it,  than  total  inactivity.  Persons  fall 
into  sad  mistakes  who  sit  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or 
at  the  sea  side,  to  cool  themselves  previous  to  bathing. 
On  no  account  would  it  be  prudent  to  plunge  into 
cold  water  when  greatly  heated,  and  in  a  state  of  pro* 
fuse  perspiration ;  but  'as  a  general  principle,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  less  inconvenience  and  less  ridrwiff 
attend  the  bath  when  taken  whilst  the  body  is  some- 
what above  ito  average  temperature,  than  when 
below  it. 

The  acknowledged  advantages  of  sea  bathing  may 
be  fairly  attributed,  we  think,  to  the  equabOity,  and 
as  respecta  the  average  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  our 
climate,  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  persons 
are  accidentally  wetted  with  sea  water,  they  are  less 
liable  to  take  cold  than  under  similar  circumstances 
with  fresh  water.  Whilst  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
salt  water  operates  slightly  as  a  stimulant  to  the  skin, 
the  effect  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  is  due  to  ito 
slow  rate  of  evaporation,  the  deposition  of  a  slight 
film  of  salt  upon  the  clothes,  and  the  tendency  con- 
sequent thereon  to  carry  off  heat  from  the  body  less 
rapidly  than  by  the  evaporation  of  fresh  water. 

Here  we  might  conclude,  but  that  we  are  re- 
minded by  a  .circumstance  which  occurred  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  room  in  which  we  are 
writing,  that  a  word  or  two  on  a  subject  which  is 
occasionally  connected  with  bathing,  would  not  be 
inappropriate.  We  allude  to  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons apparently  drowned,  many  of  whom  are  irre- 
coverably lost  to  their  friends  by  the  injudicious  con- 
duct of  those  on  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  assist- 
ing in  restoring  them. 

It  has  been  permitted  the  writer  to  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  being  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  oi 
three  individuals;  on  two  occasions  by  conveying 
his  friends  out  of  the  water,  and  on  the  other  by 
promptly  adopting  the  most  efficient  measures  after 
the  individual  had  been  brought  ashore.  The  latter 
case  is  that  alluded  to  above,  and  the  subject  of  it 
was  a  fine  young  man,  who  had  been  bathing  off  the 

beach  at ,  in  company  with  many  others,  and 

who  was  supposed  to  have  been  stunned  by  diving 
where  the  water  was  too  shallow.  He  was  under 
water  about  three  minutes,  and,  when  brought  out, 
exhibited  no  signs  of  life ;  he  was,  however,  happily 
restored. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  imagine  that  death  from 
drowning  is  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  fluid 
swallowed,  and  which  must  be  removed  from  the 
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■tomacb  or  InQgs  before  the  patient  caa  recover. 
The  suspeosion  of  animation  in  drowning,  as  in  other 
instances  of  suffocation^  is  the  consequence  of  the 
langs  being  incapable  of  receiving  their  accustomed 
supply  of  air, — a  function  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  even  for  a  few  seconds,  without  producing  the 
most  intense  suffering,  and,  if  prolonged,  death  in- 
evitably ensues.  Whenever  such  an  instance  occurs, 
we  will  suppose  from  drowning,  on  no  consideration 
should  the  body  be  rolled,  or  otherwise  violently 
agitated  ^  nor  should  it  be  held  by  the  heels,  nor  laid 
with  the  face  downwards.  On  such  occasions  promp- 
titude and  self-possession  are  inestimable  qualities, 
and  when  possessed  by  any  individual  who  may  hap- 
pen to  be  present,  they  should  be  deferred  to  by 
others.  The  body  being  removed  from  the  water,  it 
should  be  placed,  with  the  head  slightly  raised,  on 
the  nearest  bank,  or  other  convenient  place ;  let  it 
be  then  immediately  wiped  dry,  wrapped  in  warm 
clothes,  and  removed,  if  possible,  on  a  door  or  shutter, 
(the  head  being  carefully  supported,)  to  the  nearest 
dwelling,  where  a  bed  and  warm  blankets  should 
have  been  in  the  mean  time  got  ready.  The  moment 
an  alarm  is  given,  a  messenger  should  be  despatched 
for  a  surgeon,  so  that  his  assistance  might  be  avail- 
able as  soon  as  the  patient  is  in  a  position  to  receive 
it.  In  the  absence  of  a  medical  man,  no  time  should 
be  lost .  in  washing  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  the 
object  of  our  solicitude,  others  being  engaged  in 
rubbing  the  body  with  warm  flannel,  and  applying 
bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  feet,  knee-joints,  and 
arm-pits,  whilst  the  most  skilful  assistant  should 
direct  his  attention  to  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  by 
means  of  bellows,  or  the  mouth  of  the  operator. 
When  symptoms  of  returning  Ufe  appear,  that  must  be 
the  signal  for  increased  exertion.  Until  the  circulation 
is  fully  restored,  bleeding  must  not  be  had  recourse 
to.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  little  warm  brandy 
and  water,  or  wine  and  water,  may  be  administered. 
Under  discouragement  we  must  persevere,  not  giving 
up  Ihe  case  as  hopeless,  until  every  means  within 
reach  has  been  tried  for  at  least  two  hours.  When 
success  attends  our  labours,  the  patient  must  not  be 
n^ected  for  a  moment,  until  his  permanent  recovery 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  most  favourable  indi- 
cations the  circumstances  will  allow. 


You  do  well  to  im prove  your  opportunity ;  to  speak  in  the 
mral  phrase,  this  is  your  sowing  time,  and  the  sheaves 
you  look  for  can  never  be  yours,  unless  you  make  that  use 
of  it.  The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the 
three  or  four  first  years  in  which  we  are  our  own  mastersy 
make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  shape  our  own 
destiny,  and  to  treasure  up  for  ourselves  a  series  of  future 
successes  or  disappointments. — Cowpeh. 


It  is  not  calculable  what  may  be  accomplished  in  eyerything 
in  life  by  moderate  beginnings  and  judicious  perseverance. 
The  Original. 

Thx&b  is  nothing  in  language  that  can  express  the  deep 
humiliation  of  being  received  with  coldness  when  kindness 
is  expected,— of  seeing  the  look,  but  half  covered,  of  strong 
disapprobation  from  such  as  we  have  cause  to  feel  beneath 
us*  not  alone  in  vigour  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  even  in 
virtue  and  truth. — ? 


Setbcts  of  Civil  War.— Recent  accounts  from  Bilboa, 
in  Spain,  sive  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  in- 
habitants during  the  late  siege  of  that  town.  The  famine 
was  so  great  that  provisions  sold  at  the  following  prices, 
Tiz. :  horse  flesh,  2s,  2d,  a  pound ;  half  a  cat,  2s.  2d. ;  an 
egg.  Is.  \d.^  and  a  fowl  1/.  \s.  8</.  The  number  of  poor 
fiacniKes  starred  to  death  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  shocking 
to  think  that  men  who  call  themselves  Christians  can  inflict 
such  miseries  on  their  felU>w-ereatures. 


THE  DISAPPOINTMENTS  OF  LIFE 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  ills  of  life  are 
chiefly  attributable  to  ourselves,  and  that  if  we  are 
not  so  happy  or  so  prosperous  as  we  are  capable  of 
being,  it  is  because  we  have  neglected  those  precau- 
tions which  it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  observeu 
Whenever  we  hear  men  complaining  of  their  want  of 
luck,  or  their  want  of  friends,  and  attributing  thereto 
a  want  of  success,  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  truth, 
that  other  causes  have  led  to  the  results  of  which  they 
complain.  Every  man  may  rise  to  that  station  in 
life,  for  which  he  has  natural  or  acquired  abilities  \ 
we  cannot,  it  is  true,  all  reach  the  same  level,  but  all 
may  reach  the  same  grade,  and  of  those  who  do  not, 
the  generality  are  eiUier  vicious,  or  idle,  or  impru- 
dent. Were  this  principle  thoroughly  understood  in 
life,  we  should  see  much  less  misery  around  us,  and 
be  spared  the  numerous  examples  of  blighted  hopes 
and  ruined  prospects. 

There  are  men  of  superior  talents,  who,  with  excel- 
lent opportunities,  have  never  reached  beyond  the 
threshold  of  usefulness,  because  they  have  been  wait- 
ing for  patronage, — ^for  some  one  to  assist  them  in 
their  pursuits.  Misled  by  their  self-regard,  they  have 
expected  the  rich  and  powerful  voluntarily  to  seek 
them  out,  and  conduct  them  at  once  into  eminence 
and  fame.  Disappointed  in  such  expectations,  they 
have  passed  their  time  rather  in  murmurs  against 
mankind,  than  in  the  examination  of  themselves;  and, 
after  years  of  struggling  between  wounded  pride  and  a 
consciousness  of  merit,  have  faded  from  ^e  remem- 
brance of  the  world;  oftentimes  falling  victims  to  the 
inebriating  cup,  in  whose  Lethe  they  wished  to  forget 
themselves. 

Others,  of  an  ardent  temperament,  rush  into  life, 
without  a  due  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  a  just 
opinion  of  its  condition.  Not  fortified  by  wisdom, 
or  trained  by  experience,  they  boldly  venture  into  the 
conflict  for  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honour.  A  few  short 
years  disclose  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
The  world,  which  does  not  always  yield  its  good  opi- 
nion to  the  presumptuous,  proves  too  wise  for  them, 
and  they  generally  retire  discomfited  and  disgusted. 

There  are,  again,  others  who  commence  life  with 
advantages  which  the  industry  of  parents  or  the  in- 
terest of  friends  may  have' obtain^  for  them  3  but 
how  often  do  we  see  education  and  fortune  equally 
useless  to  their  young  and  inexperienced  possessor. 
How  many  miserable  wretches  prowl  about  the  out- 
.skirts  of  society,  whose  parents  were  amongthe  honour- 
able, the  wealthy,  and  the  wise.  Their  descendants 
expected  to  indulge  in  pleasure,  without  thinking  of 
the  penalties  of  its  excesses ;  to  enjoy  unbounded 
profusion,  without  supplying  the  sources  of  extrava- 
gance ;  to  spend  and  never  replenish ;  to  stretch 
^e  physical  powers  to  their  greatest  tension,  and 
never  have  them  break.  When  at  length,  with  the 
loss  of  wealth  and  fortune,  such  persons  have  found 
their  friends  drop  off  "  like  leaves  in  wintry  weather,*' 
they  too  have  joined  the  chorus  of  the  discontented, 
and  called  down  maledictions  on  the  world. 

There  are  some  who,  on  approaching  manhood, 
note  with  a  superficial  observation  the  advantages  of 
wealth.  They  at  once  resolve  to  become  rich,  not  by 
those  habits  of  thrift,  the  exercise  of  a  wholesome 
self-denial,  and  the  persevering  application  to  busi- 
ness, which  are  certain  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
but  with  a  bold  spirit  of  speculation,  by  rushing  madly 
into  debt,  by  incurring  risks  that  they  may  never  be 
able  to  meet)  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  gambler,  staking 
years  of  happiness  and  contentment  on  the  hazard  of 
a  die.  Their  chances  are  but  one  in  a  thousand. 
The  vicissitudes  of  trade,  the  changes  of  public 
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the  action  and  reaction  of  credit^  aM  dl  at  work,  nn- 
influenced  and  unalFectad  hj  th#  pcttf  ataka  whidi  il 
won  or  lost  in  their  changest 

Here  and  there  a  hold»  and  even  an  nnprincipltd 
adventurer  succeeds,  while  thousands  are  lost^  never 
to  appear  again  with  character  or  fortune.  These  too 
awell  the  cry  of  the  disappointed^  forgetting  that  they 
might  easily  have  escaped  the  disappointmenta  and 
losses  they  complain  of>  by  a  due  regard  to  themaalvea 
and  others.  The  man  of  talenti  sho«dd  have  continned 
to  cultivate  hia  talenta  without  regard  to  present  pa« 
tronage.  Was  he  poor  ?  The  actual  wants  of  nature  are 
cheaply  supplied.  Fhtnklin  lived  on  penny  roUa  till 
be  was  able  to  provide  himself  with  something  else  j 
and  Gifford  made  shoes  till  his  hour  of  tri&mph  came. 
History  is,  indeed>  full  of  the  examples  of  eminent 
men  who>  nothing  daunted,  knew  how  to  bide  iMt 
time,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  talent,  with  a 
discreet  regard  for  the  observances  of  life,  will  in  one 
way  or  otl^  be  rewarded  with  a  due  share  of  success. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of 
an  overweening  vanity,  mistaking  their  own  powers 
have  imagined  themselves  possessed  intuitively  of  all 
the  qualities  requisite  to  success,  can  blame  none  but 
themselves,  for  the  consequence  of  their  own  folly  j 
since  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  world,  with 
which  they  imagined  themselves  familiar,  would  have 
shown  them  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  exemp- 
tion from  the  consequences  of  misconduct.  The  very 
presumption  of  such  persons  closes  the  door  against 
them,  by  which  they  hope  to  enter,  and  the  crowd 
through  which  they  intend  to  pass  without  even  a 
jostle,  never  fails  to  oppose  their  progress. 
*  Those  who  are  prodigal  of  health  and  fortune,  have 
even  less  to  excuse  their  errors  than  the  class  of 
weak  persons  just  described,  since  the  fault  of  the 
former  is  often  connected  with  a  generous  disposition, 
which  makes  us  regret  their  failures.  But  he  who 
perverts  the  blessings  of  health,  and  misappliee  the 
bounties  of  heaven,  who  runs  riot  with  his  passions, 
and  throws  away  the  means  of  usefulness,  deservei 
not  the  pity  he  would  claim.  Revelation  and  expe- 
rience both  teach  him  the  error  of  his  way,  yet  he 
madly  rushes  to  his  fate  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
inevitable  misery. 

Those,  again,  who  are  in  haste  to  obtain  wealth, 
and  therefore  disregard  the  means  of  honest  and  nee- 
ful  industry  in  its  acquisition,  are  also  a  dasa  who 
have  none  to  blame  but  themselves,  when  the 
chances  of  life  turn  suddenly  against  them.  Theie 
is  no  error  more  distinctly  pointMl  at  than  this ;  the 
earliest  fhblee  of  our  inf«ic)r  teach  tts  not  to  loae  tile 
substance  when  grasping  at  the  shadow,  and  industry 
and  economy  will  certainly  ensure  their  possessor  hk 
due  reward.  Circumstances  may  have  temporarily 
affected  their  progress,  but  never  their  conclusion  $ 
and  to  an  enlightened  and  disciplined  mind,  their  ex>* 
ercise  has  be^  accompanied  by  a  pleasure,  whtdi 
wealth  itself  could  never  gtve^ 

There  is  no  error  into  which  the  young  and  thought- 
less so  easily  fall  as  that  of  creating  debts....  the  facility 
with  which  this  is  at  first  done,  eeems  to  blind  them 
to  the  consequences »...  they  imagine  that  it  will  be 
always  as  easy  to  escape  from>  as  to  inciir  them  m. 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  debtor  is  the  slave  of  hia 
creditor,  since  the  former  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  Qod 
and  man  to  fulfil  every  such  obligation  |  he,  therefbrB> 
who  places  himself  in  this  position^  knows  what  he 
has  to  expect  at  the  day  of  repayment,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  complain  of  any  consequences  he  has  rashly 
brought  upon  himself.  Better,  far  better,  to  live  on 
bread  and  water,  and  be  independent,  than  ineuc 
debts  without  the  means  of  payment*    One»half  the 


ilh  Of  Hfe  arisei  tiroi^thd  thonghtleiilneaa  eS  debtofs^ 
and  the  demands  of  theif  incensed  creditors;  but  let 
not  those  fail  at  thefar  felloW-men  as  the  catise  of  theiK 
misfbrtunea,  who  bring  them  so  heedlessly  npon 
themselves. 

The  writer  of  this  speaka  from  a  close  and  rigid 
scrutiny  o^  his  own  eonduct>  ^hen  he  avers,  that 
whatever  of  disappointments  he  haa  known  in  life,  he 
can  attribute  to  hla  own  disregard  or  disbelief  of  the 
consequencea  to  him^lf,  which  he  had  «een  attach  to 
the  conduct  of  others ;  and  whatever  of  happinese, 
reputation,  or  good  fortune,  has  attended  him,  may  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  eirertise  of  prudence,  p&^ence, 
and  perseverance,  under  the  regulating  infldence  of 
moral  accountability.-^I^  ZacSec. 
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CHINA.    No.VlIL 
Condition  ov  Womsn  in  China, 

It  ia  remarked  by  one  of  our  travellera  in  China  thai 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  aa  an  Invariable  maadm, 
that  the  condition  of  the  female  part  of  society  in  any 
nation,  will  Aimiah  a  tolerably  jnst  oriterion  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  to  which  that  nation  has  ar^ 
rived.  Thua  we  find  that  those  nations  among  whom 
the  moral  and  intalleotual  powers  of  the  ftoude  seic 
are  held  in  most  estimation,  will  be  governed  by  Atch 
kws  aa  are  beat  calculated  to  promote  the  genersd 
happiness  of  the  people  i  and  on  the  contrary^  whete 
the  personal  qnaliflcationa  of  the  sex  are  the  only 
objects  of  consideration,  as  ia  the  case  nntter  the  dom* 
potic  government  of  Adatie  national  tyrattny>  opptem^ 
sion,  and  slavery  are  sure  to  prevail.  Among  savi^ 
tribes  the  labour  and  drudgeiV  invariably  fhU  heavient 
on  the  female  fees. 

The  Chinese,  (says  Mr.  Barrow,)  If  possible,  have  iiii» 
poted  on  their  women  a  greater  degree  of  humility  aa4 
restraint,  than  the  Gxeeks  of  okU  or  the  Buropeani  in  thm 
dark  ages.  Not  satisfied  with  the  physical  depritationa  <ii 
the  use  of  their  Umbs»  they  have  contrived,  in  order  to  keep 
thorn  the  more  confined,  to  make  it  a  moral  crime  lor  n 
woman  to  be  seen  abroad.  If  they  should  have  oeeasion  to 
viiit  a  fHend  or  relation,  they  must  be  carried  ta  a  close 
sedan  ehairt  to  walk  would  be  the  height  of  vulgarity, 
Bven  the  oettntiy  ladies  who  may  not  posssss  the  huLufy  ct 
a  chair,  rather  than  walk,  suffer  themselves  sometimea  to 
be  rolled  about  in  a  sort  of  covered  wheel-barrow. 

In  returning  Arom  the  tower  (of  the  Pagoda  at  Nan^- 
chang-foo),  I  met  two  wheel*banows»  (says  Mr.  Sliis^)  thm 
first  with  two  well-drest  woiaeni  one  on  eaeh  side  the  whaol» 
the  other  with  a  boy  apparently  belonging  to  theoL  A 
wneel-banow  seems  a  Strang e  visiting  conveyance  fiis  ladies, 
tt  is  used  in  this  pari  of  China  for  oarrying  persons  as  w^\ 
as  goods ;  the  former,  in  general,  of  the  lower  ordeit« 

The  Ihte  of  Chinese  women  of  the  lovfer  class  la 
far  worse  than  that  of  those  of  si  superior  rank* 
They  do  not  enjoy  even  the  negative  advantages  of 
confinement  to  the  hoose,  or  exemption  from  hstrd 
and  slavish  labouir;  many  of  them  are  obliged  to 
work  with  an  infant  at  the  back,  while  the  husband 
is  gaming  or  otherwise  idling  away  his  time. 

I  have  flequently»(say8  Mr.  BanowO  seen  women  ssaia% 
ing  to  drag  a  sort  of  light  pleu^  and  the  haimvr* 
Nieuhoif  in  one  of  his  prints,  taken  flrom  drawings  supposed 
to  be  made  in  China,  yokes»  If  I  mistske  wM,  a  wotnsii 
to  the  same  plough  with  an  ass.  Should  this  be  the  Uset 
the  Chinese  are  not  singular,  if  we  may  credit  the  natural 
historian  of  antiquity,  (Pliny,)  who  observes  that  to  opmk 
the  fertile  fields  of  Bysae&umi  In  AfHoai  tt  was  neeessai^  ta 
wait  until  the  rains  had  soaked  ioto  the  gteundi  sKsi« 
whieh  a  little  weakly  ass  and  an  old  womati»  atamhed  to  %^ 
seme  yoke  were  sufficient  to  drag  the  pleughi 

**  When  a  child  is  bom — if  a  son,  a  bow  is  set  mt 
the  left  aide  of  the  door  |  if  a  girl»  a  napkin  ia  placed 
on  the  right  side  of  ths  door  |  after  Ihne  4aye 
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child  is  oarrled  about  5  the  boy  ghooti  the  bowj  the 
girl  not*'  This  usage^  the  Chinese  say  does  not  exist 
at  present^  for  notwithstanding  the  pertinacity  of 
the  European  writers  la  affirming  that  Chinese  cus- 
toms  never  change,  the  modem  manners  in  this  case 
are  altogether  different  from  the  ancient  usage.  The 
commentators  add  that  the  ancients  laid  much  stress 
on  distinguishing  the  men  from  the  women,^— or  boys 
from  girls,  by  positive  marks  of  superiority  and  infe- 
irioWty,  as  in  tiie  above  case  |-- and  also  by  causing 
the  boys  to  have  the  honour  of  sleepiug  on  a  bed>  but 
the  girls  to  be  degraded  by  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
They  endeavoured  also  to  mark  the  dignity  of  the  one, 
and  the  abject  state  of  the  other,  by  distinctive 
dresses  and  toys.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  She^king  or  collection  of 
poems,  one  of  the  ancient  classical  works  of  China. 
It  begins  by  stating  the  dignity  of  man. — 

When  a  son  is  born, 

He  sleeps  on  a  bed, 

He  is  clothed  in  robes ; 

He  plays  with  gems ; 

His  cry  is  princely  loud ; 

This  £mperor*s  knees  arc  clad  with  pnrple. 

For  he  is  to  be  the  domestic  princo  and  king. 

Then  follows  in  the  next  verse  a  description  of  the 
abject  state  of  woman. 

But  when  a  daughter  is  bom, 

She  sleeps  on  the  ground. 

She  is  clothed  with  a  wrapperi 

She  plays  with  a  tile, 

She  is  incapable  of  evil  or  good ; 

It  is  hers  only  to  think  of  preparing  wine  and  food. 

And  not  giving  any  oooasion  of  grief  to  her  parents. 

The  strange  assertion  in  the  fifth  line  is  explained 
in  a  manner  equally  strange.     If  she  does  ill,  she  is 
not  a  woman  ;  if  she  does  well  she  is  not  a  woman  3 
a  slavish  submission  is  her  duty  and  her  highest 
praise.      Virtue   or  vice  cannot  belong  to   woman, 
though  her  actions  may  be  virtuous  or  vicious  3  that 
is  to  say,  she  is  not  allowed  the  rank  of  a  moral  agent 
by  these  ancient  sages.    The  opinion  prevailing  in 
China,  concerning  the  abject  nature  of  woman,  is 
supported  by  the  doctrines  of  materialism  maintained 
by  her  philosophers.    In  the  FMJHaf,  a  standard  book 
of  philosophy  to  which  the  Chi^ttse  always  refer, 
as  to  their  most  anoiant  and  valuable  treasure,  it  Is 
taught  that  the  celestial  principle  becomes  the  male, 
and  the  terrestrial  prlnoipl^  the  flimalo.    Confticius 
speaks  of  women  and  davea  as  being  on  a  level, 
and  complains  of  an  equal  dUReuHy  In  managing 
both.    An  accompUahed  youth,  the  hero  of  a  popular 
novel,   is   made   to  eipreaa  the   optnkm  toat  ten 
daughters  do  not  la  any  eaae  equal  tai  value  one  son. 
Even  the   celebrated   flmele  wriler«  Pea-hsel-pan, 
strongly  inculcates  on  h^  eex  their  own  inferiority, 
observing  that  they  hold  ^  lowest  rank  in  the  human 
species,  and  that  the  least  exalted  Aiaeticma  ought  to 
be,  and  in  feet  are,  assigned  to  themt    She  also  refers 
to  an  ancient  custom,  aceprding  lo  which,  when  a 
female  inftint  was  1mm,  it  was  left  tat  three  days 
upon  some  rags  on  the  floor,  and  flie  fcmily  went  in 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  tlial  any  new  event 
had  occurred.    After  that  period,  eome  slight  cere- 
monlea  and  rejoicings  took  place.    This  is  applauded 
as  an  ussftil  warning  to  woman,  indbMiting  the  con- 
tempt which  she  must  eacpect  to  meet  widi  through 
life.    ''Fathers  and  motberei*'  eaje  tUa  authoress, 
"  seem   to  have   eyes   only  for  their  eons  i   their 
daughters  they  scarce  deign  to  look  upon.*' 

Think  (says  the  same  lady,  addressing  the  younger  por- 
tion of  her  sex,)  on  the  degraded  state  which  nature  has 
assigned  to  you,  and  fulfil  your  duties  aoeopdingly  I    But 

the  daughtei  does  not  elwavs  venMla  a  dau»bUw>  when 


hsviikg  reached  the  state  of  maturity  she  beoomes  a  wife ; 
and  it  is  in  this  state  of  life  that  she  has  to  show  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  her  lord ;  her  all  belongs  to  her  hus- 
band ;  she  has  nothing  to  claim,  nothing  to  possess ;  her 
husband  is  her  heaven,  her  all.  Her  husband  possesses 
the  most  unbounded  liberty ;  he  may  marry  during  the  life 
of  his  wife>  or  after  her  death,  as  many  wives  as  he  chooses ; 
but  in  woman  a  second  marriage  is  criminal.  She  has  to 
obey  the  relations  of  her  husband  with  pious  reverence,  and 
to  serve  tbem  in  every  way.  Even  when  she  is  repudiated 
and  neglected,  she  ought  to  love  and  to  obey  her  husband. 

"Never  listen  to  what  a  wife  says,"  is  a  proverb  in 
China  :  there  is,  however,  an  answer  to  it,  which 
affirms  that  "  There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  affairs 
having  been  brought  to  an  excellent  conclusion,  from 
having  attended  to  what  a  person's  wife  said."  The 
following  is  a  quotation  from  the  She-king, — a  stand- 
ard collection  of  ancient  classical  poetry  among  the 
Chinese : — 

Talents  and  knowledge  in  man  build  up  a  city  or  state, 

Talents  and  knowledge  in  woman  throw  the  city  in  ruins ;  ' 

A  beautiful  and  clever  woman  should  be  rc^rded 

As  the  hoarse  and  hateful  bu'd  Kaou-she. 

Women  with  long  tongues 

Are  stepping-stones  to  misery. 

State  commotions  come  not  from  heaven. 

They  are  bom  by,  imd  come  forth  from,  woman. 

The  first  two  lines  of  this  complimentary  elTusion 
have  become  proverbial  3  "  A  wise  husband  builds  up 
a  city,  a  wise  wife  throws  it  in  ruins."  They  explain 
it  by  saying  that  a  simple  and  unaffected  attention  to 
domestic  duties,  constitutes  the  virtue  of  woman; 
and  this  does  not  require  great  talents.  When  she 
steps  out  of  her  sphere,  and  meddles  with  the  affairs 
of  cities  or  states,  she  invariably  does  mischief. 
"  Man's  proper  place  is  abroad  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  'j  women's  proper  place  is  at  home  ;  that  men 
and  women  should  keep  their  proper  places  is  nature's 
great  principle  of  righteousness." 

The  Chinese  history  abounds  in  examples  of  cala- 
mities, arising  from  the  influence  of  favourite  queens, 
both  during  the  lifetime  of  their  husbands,  and  during 
the  minority  of  their  sons.     There  are  three  queens 
who  are  considered  as  having  ruined  their  country; 
Mei-he,  who  ruined  King  Kfie,  of  the  Hea  dynasty, 
(1756  B.C.)}  Ta-ko,  who  ruined  King  Chow,  of  the 
Shanff  dynasty,    (1112   n.  c.)j    and   Paou-sae,   who 
ruined  King  Yew  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  (760  a.  c.) 
Mei«ha*s  extravagance  and  folly  are  exemplified  by 
her  oersuading  King  KBe  to  make  a  lake  of  wine, 
and  orioging  down  three  thousand  guests  at  the  sound 
of  a  drum,  to  drink  out  of  it  like  oxen.    Tb-ke,  King 
Chow's  quoep,  is  remarkable  for  her  invention  of 
crael  tortures.     She  was  originally  a  captive  taken  by 
Chow  in  his  wars|  hoth  her  husband  and  hereelf 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  greatest  excess  of  sen- 
suality, and  to  the  wildest  extravagance.   They  erected 
a  kind  of  stage,  or  terrace,  a  thousand  cubits  high, 
and  three  It  (ahout  one  £nglish  mile)  broad;   ten 
years  were  spent  io  completing  this  work.    Thev  laid 
out  extensive  gardens  j  formed  menageries^  flUed  with 
horses,  dogs,  rare  quadrupeds,  and  curious  birds; 
to  feed  th»ie,  and  the  crowd  of  idle  people  around 
them,  large  granaries  were  built.     They  collected  at 
one  place  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  dissipation  |  they  there  made  a  lake  of 
wine,  and  surrounded  it  with  meat  suspended  on 
trees.    The  result  of  these  profligate  proceedings  was 
that  the  king  and  court  fell  into  contempt  >  Ta-ke, 
instead  at  attributing  this  to  the  right  cause,  ascribed 
it  to  the  lightness  of  the  ordinary  punishments,  and 
the  comparative  mildness  of  the  modes  of  death  to 
which  criminals  were  subjected.     She  therefore  intro 
duced  a  new  punishment  called  IFet-toro  %  '^s^  Vs^sok 
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hot,  and  the  crimina]  was  obliged  to  hold  it  in  hia 
hands  till  they  were  roasted. 

Another  cruel  invention  of  hers  was  a  brass  pillar, 
greased  or  daubed  over  with  unctuous  matter,  and  in 
this  slippery  state,  fixed  abuve  a  large  fire.  "Across 
this  fire  the  criminal  was  forced  to  walk  upon  the 
slippery  burning  rounded  brass.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  fell  into  the  fire.  It  is  said  that  the  in- 
effectual efforts  of  the  criminals  to  walk  BCroaa  the 
burning  roller  affurded  this  cruel  lady  much  amuse- 
ment and  deliglit."  His  minister,  Woo-wang  "  the 
martial  king,"  thought  it  right  to  rid  the  world  of 
Chow.  He  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven,  imposed 
an  oath  on  his  nobles,  and  proceeded  to  what  he  con- 
ceived was  fighting  Heaven's  battles.  Chow  sent 
700,000  men  to  oppose  him  j  but  they  were  quickly 
routed  "  having  no  will  to  fight."  Cliow  fled  to  the 
stage  which  he  had  erected,  clothed  himself  sumptu- 
ously, adorning  his  person  with  gold  and  gems,  and 
in  that  state  burnt  himself  to  death.  Woo-wang 
then  cut  down  with  tlie  sword  the  wicked  and  un- 
happy Take. 

Tlic  third  Queen,  who  is  celebrated  in  Chinese 
liistory  as  havhig  ruined  her  country,  is  Pava-sze,  the 
wili.'  of  Yew,  the  last  king  of  the  Western  Chow  dy- 
nasty. She  is  principally  notorious  for  having  refused 
to  laugh  till  her  husband  lit  up  the  firc-signala  as  a 
mere  frolic,  and  brought  aU  the  nobles  to  him  breath- 
less, with  running  under  a  false  ularm.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Keucn-yang  attacked  the  king  to  murder 
him  i  the  fire  signals  were  lit  up,  but  nobody  came  to 
his  assistance,  the  nobles  supposing  that  they  were 
■gain  being  played  with ;  and  thus  left  alone,  the 
king  perished. 

Tha  education  of  the  Chinese  ladies  is,  of  course, 
very  limited.      According  to  the  soundest  ethical 


writers,  the  first  principles  of  morality,  with  skill  to 
perform  the  necessary  household  ta^ks,  ought  to 
comprise  the  whole  range  of  their  acquirenients. 
One  author,  indeed,  referring  to  the  frequent  com- 
plaint of  the  husband  tliat  he  finds  very  little  grati- 
fication in  the  society  of  a  partner  whose  mental 
resources  are  so  small,  seems  to  advise  that  he  should 
teach  her  something,  and  encourages  him  by  the 
remark,  that  even  monkeys  can  be  taught  to  play 
antics ;  but  in  this  instruction  nothing  intellectual 
can  be  intended,  since  he  concurs  with  other  moral- 
ists, in  declaring  that  she  ought  never  to  open  a  book. 
The  Chinese,  have,  however,  several  female  writers, 
whose  learned  works  they  hold  in  high  esteem. 

To  beguile  the  many  tedious  and  lieavy  hours 
which  must  una*-oidably  occur  to  secluded  females, 
thus  totally  unqualified  for  mental  pursuits,  tlie 
tobacco-pipe  is  the  usual  expedient.  Every  female 
from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  wears  as  an 
appendage  to  her  dress,  a  small  silken  purse  or 
pocket  to  hold  tobacco,  and  a  pipe,  with  the  use  of 
which  ipany  of  them  are  nut  unacquainted  at  this 
tender  age.  Some,  indeed,  are  constantly  cniployt  d 
in  working  embroidery  on  silks,  or  in  painting  birds, 
insects,  anil  flowers,  on  their  gauze. 

1 II  the  ladies'  apartmeats,  (says  Mr.  Barrow,)  of  the  great 
bouse  ill  ivliich  wo  lived  at  i'vkin.  we  oliscrvod  BOnio  verv 
beautiful  specimens  of  both  kinds  in  the  panels  of  lliu 
partitions,  and  brought  home  a  few  uriidcs,  which  I  under- 
Bland  have  been  much  admired  ;  bat  (lie  nomen  nliu  cm- 
ploy  their  time  in  Ibis  manner,  arc  generally  the  wives  and 
daughters  nf  tradesmen  and  anificecB,  who  arc  usually  the 
weavers  both  of  cotton  and  silk.  I  remember  oskiiij;  uno 
of  the  threat  oflicers  of  ibe  court,  who  wore  a  silken  \<-st 
beautifully  embroidered,  if  it  was  the  work  of  liis  laily  ;  but 
the  supposilion  that  his  wifo  eb'juld  condescend  to  usv  her 
necdl ',  seemed  to  gtve  him  offence. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CITY  OF  ROME     Pabt  V 


ftvixi  or  caxaoalla'i 


THE   PUeZA  DEL  CAMPIDOOLIO,  OR  PLACli  OP  THE 


"  Af  the  stranger  cannot  h&Te  the  satisfsction  of  climbing; 
the  Capitol  by  the  ancient  triumphHl  road,  whaae  einct 
poaition  hu  not  been  ascett«ined,  ha  gtiould  pay  his  flret 
vidit  OD  the  other  side  by  the  modem,  where  the  coloBgal 
tli^uret  and  the  trophiei  of  Trajan,  in  Troot  of  the  Equoe- 
riian  Aurelius,  risiti^  before  hini  as  he  tnouuls,  have  an 
air  of  ancient  gta'ndeiir  suitable  to  the  sensations  of  tlie 
place." 

mt  ascent  breaks  into  ttie  Piaiia  through  the  middle 
of  the  baluilrade  which  forms  one  of  ila  sides.  The  three 
olhor  sides  are  fbinied  by  three  separate  liuildings,  of 
tb'hich  that  directly  qiposite  to  the  balustrade,  is  the 
Palazzo  Settatorio,  or  Senatorial  Palace ;  that  on  its  right, 
the  PalaaxQ  de'  Conservalori,  or  Palace  of  the  Conser- 
vators, and  that  on  its  left,  the  Miueo  Capilolim,  or 
CapitoUne  Musmint.  For  these  buildings,  as,  indeed,  for 
its  own  csistenee,  the  Piazia  is  principally  indebted  to 
Michel  Ad^Io;  the  two  lateral  ediScea  are  entirely  the 
productions  of  his  genius,  and  to  him  is  mainly  owing  the 
facade  of  the  Senatorial  Palace,  though  the  body  of  that 
structure  dates  from  an  age  long  prior  to  his.  The  critici 
are  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  suljjeet  of  this  Piazza. 
Mr.  Woodi  pronounced  it  to  be,  perhaps,  the  best  archi- 
'cctura!  work  of  Michel  Angelo ;  and  he  remark.4.  that  its 
merit  depends  greatly  upon  the  same  circumstance  that 
(•ivcd  so  much  effuct  to  St.  Mark's  Place  at  Venice*, 
namely,  that  the  two  side  buildings  Torm  an  avenue  con- 
ducting to  the    central   one.      He   notes,  however,  these 


defect!,— that  the  linM  of  the  lida  buildings  diverge,  m  U 
to  appear  shorter  than  they  really  are,— that  in  the  middla 
of.  each  of  them  there  is  a  large  ugly  window,  (inserted  by 
a  pupil  of  Michel  Angelo's,)  greatly  interfering  with  that 
unity  of  design  nluch  ia  essential  to  magniflcence, — and 
that  the  central  building  is  de&cient  in  eharaeler.  Simond 
describes  these  buildings  as  insignincaot ;  Dr.  Burtoo 
speaks  of  theii  eS^t  as  not  pleasing  ;  and  the  judgmeDt 
of  Mr.  Forsyth  condemns  them  with  |>reBt  severity.  "  The 
modern  architecture,"  he  says,  "  struck  me  as  unworthy  of 
ground  which  nag  once  so  sacred  and  so  august.  Instead 
of  llie  Herculean  and  monumental  m^esty  which  ha 
called  forth  on  the  Farncse  palnce,  M.  An^lo  has  raiMd 
on  iho  Capitol,  two,  if  not  three  Corinthian  edifice*,  m 
open,  so  decorated,  that  abstract  all  their  defects  (tira 
orders  in  one,  the  acale  of  orders  reversed,  til -proportioned 
columns,  double  pedimenti,  broken  lintels,  &o.),  and  As 
result  will  be  nolliing  above  elegance.  But  he  built  for 
modern  Romo^  he  built  for  a  mount  wliich  is  sunk  from 
its  ancient  form,  and  height,  and  sanctity,  and  domination." 
The  Senatorial  Palaee  was  built  by  Pope  Boniface  the 
Ninth,  who  filled  the  Papal  See  from  1389  to  1404.  lU 
front  alone  is  seen  in  the  Fiaiza,  directly  facing  the  balua- 
trade ;  the  body  of  the  buildine  extends  in  a  square  maa* 
behind,  to  tiie  opposite  edge  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  back 
orerhaDg*  the  Forumt.     Thus,  a  spectator  placed  at  the 

t  In  the  cograTiDg  or  Ihe  Foium  ia  i  rormcr  SuppleineDt  on 
Rome,  (page  33  or  the  lenih  volume,)  a  pirt  of  the  back  of  th* 
Senatorial  palace  maj  be  "tea,  lorelhM  wilh  ■  poition  of  the  ueaat 
which  mai  up  by  the  lide  of  ii.  and  m\™  V™  >i^™».  ^_  S* 
eon>er.bei.««Ltt\i«^\»K«»iA*oM,miinAft**&»'o'***™'*''«~^ 
\s  ciL\e&  ftvB  C».'!l^^^l^mftlan^t^^v, 
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vindowB  of  tho  front,  looks  over  the  balustrade,  across  lb« 
heart  of  modem  Rome/  ••  couching  beneaihr  in  the  plain 
of  the  Caiiipu»  Martimi ;  pas*inK  then  to  the  windows  of 
the  back,  he  has  the  Poruni  immecUately  ai  his  feet,  and 
beyond  it  in  different  directions,  the  forsaken  remains  of 
the  ancient  city,  scattered  upon  its  hills  and  in  their  val- 
leys. To  the  Palazzo  Senaiorio,  indeed,  may  be  partiou« 
iarly  applied  what  has  been  sometimes  said  of  the  Capitol 
in  general— that  it  forms  a  hnk  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  city. 

Tlie  principal  features  of  the  front  of  this  edifice,  are  a 
basement  reaching  to  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  whole 
height, — then  a  row  of  eight  Corinthian  pilasters,  their 
intervals  occupied  by  six  large  windows  and  the  chief  en- 
trance,— then  a  pediment  and  a  bulustrade.-*and  above 
all,  a  tall  square  tower  rising  from  the  middle,  about  as 
high  again  as  the  re^t  of  the  buildmg.  A  double  tiight  of 
steps  leads  up  into  the  great  hall ;  immediately  in  front  of 
them,  is  a  large  fountain  decorated  with  antique  statues, 
From  the  hall  the  stranger  may  proceed  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower:  and  there,  with  the  living  city  on  his  one  hand, 
and  the  dead  city  on  his  other,  a  very  little  sensibility  will 
enable  him  to  feel  how  profoundly  impressive  is  the  oon- 
trast  between  the  bustle  of  an  animated .  multitude  in  tho 
one,  and  tlie  silence  of  majestic  repose  in  the  other. 
*'  From  our  elevated  station,  aliout  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  Forum,'*  says  Simoud,  '*  the  voiee  of  Ciceiu 
might  have  been  heard,  revealing  to  the  people  assembled 
before  the  Temple  of  Concord,  (to  which  the  ruins  nearest 
to  us  probably  belonged,)  Catiline'a  oonspiracy.  He 
might  even  ha^e  been  heard  in  the  Tribune  ot  Harangues, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forum,  and  next  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  8tatQr,-^of  whii*h  there  are  three 
columns  still  standing,— taking  the  oath  lAal  Ac  ka4  Hived 
his  countrjf,  and  all  the  people  taking  the  same  oath  after 
him.  But  the  gory  head  and  hand  of  this  saWour  of  his 
country  might  have  been  seen  from  our  station  soon  after. 
nailed  to  the  aide  of  this  same  tribune,  ami  the  aame 
people  tamely  looking  on  I  Instead  of  the  oontending 
crowds  of  patriots,  conspirators,  orators,  heroes,  and  Ibols, 
each.aoting  his  part,  we  now  saw  only  a  few  cowa  quietly 
picking  up  blades  of  grass  among  the  ruina;  beggars,  and 
monks,  and  asses  hmded  with  bags  of  puasolaua,  and  a 
gang  of  gaUey-«lavea  lastly  digging  away  for  antiquities, 
under  the  lash  of  their  task* masters.** 

This  edifice  is  oaHed  the  FaioMzo  Senatorio,  because  it 
is  the  palace  in  which  the  fuiioiions  of  the  solitary  Sima- 
tore  are  perlbnne<) ;  the  judicial  tribunals  at  which  he  pre- 
sides are  held  in  the  great  hall.  **  It  seems  ridiculous," 
says  Dr.  Burton,  **  to  talk  of  the  senator  in  the  singular 
number :  but  such  is  the  case ;  tlie  name  of  that  venerable 
bo<ly  being  now  preserved  only  in  the  office  of  one  man, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Pope.  We  still  find  the  initials 
S.  P.  Q.  K.*  afflxLMl  over  public  buildings  and  carried  in 
processions:  the  Romans  say,  also,  that  the  senator  repre- 
aents  the  people.  But  considering  the  mode  of  his  appoint- 
ment, the  high  rank  from  which  he  is  always  chosen,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  we  cannot  conclude 
thf^t  the  democratical  part  of  the  Roman  |<overnment  is 
Tery  powerful.  He  has  control  over  the  city-guard,  and 
throughout  the  whole  office  we  find  an  evident  resemblance 
to  that  of  Fodestd,  which  prevailed  in  nearly  all  the 
Italian  cities  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries." 

The  two  lateral  edifices  are,  as  we  have  remarked,  of  an 
uniform  architecture ;    an  open  portico,  supported,  or  ap- 

E earing  to  be  supported,  by  small  Ionic  columns,  about 
alf  the  height  of  the  principal  order,  extends  along  the 
front  of  each.  In  these  two  edifices  is  contained  that 
superb  collection  of  antiquities,  &c.,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Capitol ine  Museum.  It  is,  however,  only  the  one 
building  on  the  right  of  the  Palazzo  Seimtorio,  (or  on  the 
leA  of  the  ascent,)  that  is  so  called  ;  the  Palazzo  de  Con- 
servatori  retains  its  original  designation,  though  now  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  a  part  of  tlie  collection.  The  former  is 
almost  exclusively  fillod  with  antiquities,  distributed  in 
several  stanze  or  chambers,  and  comprising  some  of  the 
modt  valued  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  in  existence. 
There  is  the  Stanza  del  Vaso,  comprising,  among  other 

•  Sknatvs  Populus  Q«f.  Homanvs,— "  the  senile  and  people  of 
Kome.'*— I /le  ma rfc,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  the  Ancient 
Koiiians.  Tht^  **  eloquent  in«cnption/'  as  Sir  John  Hobhouse 
calls  it,  is  common  in  modern  Home,  "  The  palaces  of  the  princes," 
says  Korsylh,  **  display  in  front  a  row  of  painted  haitchmenis,  one 
ot  which  is  the  shield  of  ancient  KomSi  iascribed  with  ths  aacred 
formula  of  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  surmounted  by  a  coronet  !** 


things,  a  brazen  vase,  with  ap  inscription  reoording  that  it 
was  gi\'en  by  Mithridatea,  King  of  Pontua,  to  the  College 
of  Gymnasiarchs, — the  Stanza  dtyli  Imperadori,  con- 
taining seventy- six  busts  of  Roman  emperors  and  their 
relatives,  down  to  the  time  of  Julian, — the  Stanza  de 
Filoiqfi,  in  which  are  seventy-nine  busts  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers, with  many  others  unknown,— >the  Stanza  del  Fauno, 
containing  the  statue  of  a  fliun  in  rosso  antico-^^i  species 
of  red  marble,  which  is  only  known  to  us  from  ancient 
specimens,  there  being  no  quarry  of  it,  at  present,  worked; 
— the  Stanza  del  Oladiatore,  containing  the  celebrated 
Statue  of  the  dying  gladiator  as  it  is  commonly  called, — the 
Venus  of  the  Capital^  the  Antino^  of  the  Capitol^  the 
Cupid  and  Psyche^  and  a  great  many  exquisite  pieces  of 
sculpture  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  mention.  On  the 
walU  of  tl>e  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  rooms,  are  those 
curious  fragments  of  a  marble  plan  of  ancient  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  in  the  reign  of  Septiroius 
oeverui,  and  to  have  served  as  a  tiooring  to  some  temple; 
tbey  are  sadly  mutilated,  hut  Nibby  has  contrived  to  make 
an  ingenious  uso  of  them  in  his  treatise  on  the  Forum. 

The  Palazzo  d0  Ctmservatori  also  contains  many  valued 
relioa  of  ancient  Rome.  Here  is  preserved  the  celebrated 
figure  of  a  bronse  wolf,  with  two  children  sucking,— an 
embodying  of  the  weU«know^  tradition  concerning  Komu- 
lus  and  Remut,  Its  antiquity  aeema  undisputed;  some 
think  it  to  have  been  the  aame  that  atood  once  in  the 
Comitiumt,  but  others  identify  it  with  the  small  gilt  figure 
of  **  Romulus  suekiitg  the  teats  of  a  wolC'  which  Cicero 
mentions  as  having  stood  in  the  Capitol,  and  having  heea 
struck  by  lightuiitg  in  the  year  67,  sc.  There  are  some 
IVactures  in  the  hind^legs,  which  have  been  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  its  identity*  with  the  latter.  **  Those  must  ha^e  better 
eyes  than  mine,*  says  Mr.  Mathewst  **who  can  discover 
the  marks  of  lightning  which  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
identify  it  with  Cioeto's  wolf)  but  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  there  aro  tracts  of  gilding«"  lu  this  building,  too, 
are  the  Capituline  Fasti,  mentioned  in  a  former  nutnbert. 
Besides  these  antiuuitiea,  there  is«  also,  k  picture-gallery 
but  the  collection  which  it  contains  is  inferior  in  excellence 
to  that  of  the  Vatican, 

**  The  Conservaiora*  Palace***  sava  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
**  exhibits  veatiges  of  the  relbrm  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and 
of  his  re-established  senate.  In  apartments  contiguous  to 
that  which  contains  the  old  Fftsti,  the  modern  series  of 
inglorious  magistrates  is  ranged  in  humble  imitation  of 
the  venerable  list  of  ancient  conquerors  and  triumphs. 
The  initials  of  the  modern  title  are  so  given,  that  what 

must  be  read  coi>s#rvaler«,  looks  like  consuls 

Notwithstanding  tlte  re-establishment  dates  from  1144, 
the  chronological  series  does  not  begin  before  the  year  1220, 
with  Parenzio  Parenzi.  The  names  for  the  next  year  will 
sound  powerfully  to  our  ears,-" 

'  1221,  Hannibal  and  Napoleon.* 

Napoleon  of  the  Orsi  is  a  ftrequent  name  in  the  ear  y  fasti.' 

T0B  EQUESTRLiX  STATUE  OF  HARCVS  ▲I7IUCUU& 

In  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  stands  the  well-known  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  AureliuB,-**the  only  one  of  bronze 
whioh  still  remains,  of  all  that  adorned  the  eity  in  ancient 
times.    It  has  been  called  at  different  periods  by  the  names 
of  Constantino,  Lucius  Verus,  and  Septimius  Severus.    It 
was  placed  in  its  present  position  by  Paul  the  Third,  in 
1 538,  being  then  removed  fW>m  before  the  ehureh  of  St 
John  Lateran.     Dr.  Burton  says  that  a  bunch  of  tlowers  is 
presented  every  year  to  the  Chapter  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  statue  belongs  to  them ; 
and  Winckelmunn  attirros  the  same  thing;  but  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  distinctly  denies  it.    The  pedestal  is  an  example 
of  the  sad  havoc  whioh  Michel  Angelo  worked  among  the 
monuments  of  antiquity;  it  was  fashioned  by  him  out  of 
the  frieze  and  architrave  of  the  Areh  of  Trajan, — a  part 
of  that  Forum  whose  ruin  has  been  so  deeply  lamented  by 
architects. 

The  statue  was  originally  gilt ;  the  precious  coating  was 
laid  on,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  very 
thick  leaves,  and  some  traces  of  it  may  yet  be  observed. 
There  is  a  curious  incident  related  in  the  life  of  Rienzi, 
concerning  this  statue,  while  it  stood  befbre  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  During  his  first  administration  of  seven 
months,  the  tribune  became  ambitious  of  the  honours  of 
chivalry,  the  ridiculous  ceremony  of  his  knighthood  was 

t  Sea  Saturdey  Magatiwuk  Vol.  IXm  p.  34 
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pdrforroed  with  all  possible  pomp  and  splendour ;  and  in 
the  apartments,  porticoest  and  courts  of  tlie  Lateran,  a 
banquet  **  such  as  the  CiDsarB  had  given/'  was  prepared  for 
the  Romans  of  every  condition.  To  encourage  the  re- 
jolciti|<s  of  the  people  a  stream  of  wine  was  made  to  How 
from  the  right  nostril  of  this  brasen  horse,  and  a  stream  of 
water  from  his  left.  We  may  here  mention  another  relic 
of  antiquity,  still  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  and  servins  to 
recall  the  memory  oi  Rienzi,  the  bronze  tablet  upon  wnich 
the  L^x  Rtgia  (Royal  Law),  or  decree  of  the  senate 
grantinj;  the  most  ample  prerpiratives  to  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  is  en^^raven,  and  which  afforded  Rienei,  before 
be  accomplished  his  revolution*  the  materials  tor  a  political 
lecture,  wherein  the  Aiture  tribune,  then  but  an  apostolic 
notary,  clothed  in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  ex- 
poundefl  the  inscription  to  a  numerous  assembly  of  nobles 
and  plebeians,  and  by  a  stranjre  distortion  of  meaning, 
eited  that  monument  of  servitude  as  a  proof  of  the  liberty 
of  ihefr  ancestors. 

As  a  work  of  art^  this  statue  has  been  highly,^perhaps, 
extravagantly-sprained :  the  critics  have  found  the  parts 
defective,  but  they  have  generally  admired  it  as  a  whole. 
When  Michel  Angelo  first  saw  it,  he  is  said  to  have  looked 
at  it  in  silence  for  some  moments,  and  then  suddenly  to 
have  exclaimed  Camminat  **  Go  on  ;*'  to  have  been  thus 
significantly  stamped  with  his  enthusiastic  arlmi ration,  was 
alone  sufficient  for  a  long  while  to  ensure  it  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Forsyth,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  thus  speaksi  of  it : — ••  The  fereut  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  or  rather  of  his  horse,  which  was  once  the  idul  of 
Rome,  is  now  a  subject  of  contention.  Some  critics  find 
the  proportion  of  the  animal  faUe,  and  his  attitude  impos- 
sible. One  compares  bin  head  to  an  owPa;  another  his 
belly  to  a  cow's ;  but  the  well-known  apostrophe  of  a  third 
[Michel  Angelo]  will  ever  prevail  in  your  first  impressions ; 
the  spirit  and  fire  of  the  general  figure  will  seduce  the 
most  practised  eye.  Ancient  sculptor^i.  intent  only  on  man, 
are  supposed  to  have  neglected  the  study  of  animals ;  and 
we  certainly  find  very  rude  accessories  athxed  to  some  ex- 
quisite antiques.  Perhaps  they  affected  such  contrasts  as 
strike  us  in  the  work  of  the  Faun  and  his  panther,  the 
Meleager  and  his  dogs,  the  Apollo  and  his  swaii,  where 
the  accessory  serves  as  a  Ibil.  The  horse,  however,  came 
BO  frequently  into  heroic  subjects,  that  the  greatest  artists 
of  antiquity  must  have  made  him  their  particular  study, 
and  we  learn  that  they  did  so.  But  it  were  unfair  to  judge 
of  their  excellence  from  this  bruised  and  unibrtunate 
animal.** 

THE  CntJRCH   OF  ARACELI. 

This  church  stands  upon  the  northern  summit  of  the  hill. 
According  to  those  who  place  the  tetnple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tohnus  on  that  summit,  it  occupies  the  site  of  that  tem- 
ple; according  to  those  who  place  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius  there  it  occupies  the  site  of  that  temple.  There 
is  little  ground  for  saying  that  it  occupies  the  site  of 
either,  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  tcstiraonv  of  tra- 
dition, the  confined  space  of  the  summit  itself,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  some  foundations  which,  the  antiquaries  very 
candidly  confess,  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  other  buildings.  Tlie  great  antiquity  of  the  church 
is,  however,  undoubted ;  it  certainly  oreserves  the  post  which 
it  occupied  eight  centuries  ago.  it  once  belonged  to  the 
Benedictines,  who  possessed  the  annexed  convent;  the 
Pranciscans  displaced  them  in  1252,  and  made  way  in  their 
turn,  about  two  centuries  afterwards,  for  the  fraternity  now 
holding  it.  The  edifice  was  renovated  by  a  cardinal  in 
1464  ;  and  the  popes  and  ulher  di^^nitaries  of  the  Catholij 
Church  have  been  constantly  ambitious  of  contributing  ti 
its  dignity.  **The  corporation  callim;  iuelf  the  Roman 
People,'*  says  Sir  John  Uobhouse,  "  affected  to  emulate,  in 
behalf  of  this  church,  the  splendour  of  Catullus  and  Do- 
mitian,  and  gilded  the  whole  interior  roof,  in  gratitude  for 
tbe  victory  obtained  over  the  Turks  in  1571.  un  the  return 
of  Mark  Anthony  Colonna  from  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  in 
that  year,  he  was  received  in  triumph  in  the  Capitol ;  and 
Araceli  was  the  new  temple  which  served,  instead  of  that 
of  'Jove  Best  and  Greatest,*  to  receive  the  vows  of  the 
Christian  conqueror.** 

From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  it  bore  the 
name  of  Sanla  Maria  in  Campidoglio.  It  is  now  called 
the  chureh  of  La  Madonna  di  Araceli,  or  more  shortly,  the 
Church  of  Araceli.  Whence  this  appellation  has  been 
derived  is  a  question  which  greatly  puzzles  the  antiquaries. 
The  oommoa  explanation  refen  it  to  the  story  that  Au- 


gustus, baring  asked  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  who  should 
succeed  him  in  the  empire,  received  an  answer  which  in 
dueed  him  to  raise  upon  this  hill  an  altur,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Ara  primoyenito  Dei,  (Altar  to  the  first-born  of  Ood). 
**  We  may  observe  of  this  story,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  **  that  it 
was  fbrged  since  the  time  of  Eusebius*  who  certainly  had 
heard  nothing  about  it.  He  tells  us  that  neither  Apollo, 
nor  any  other  god  had  foresight  enough  to  predict  their  own 
overthrow,  ana  the  blow  which  would  be  given  to  tlieir  wor- 
ship by  the  coming  of  Christ  Tradition  has,  however, 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  precise  spot,  and  placed  it  not 
far  from  the  present  high  altar.'*  The  contrivers  of  thii 
clumsy  story  have  neglected  lo  tell  us  how  they  derive 
"  Araceli"  iVom  the  inscription ;  the  process  by  which  they 
can  extract  more  than  the  first  three  letters  is  certainly  not 
very  obvious.  The  ingenuity  of  the  curious  has  been  dis- 
played in  other  conjectures ;  but  perhaps  the  safest  opinion 
is  that  of  Vasi,  who  remarks,  with  a  degree  of  hesitation 
rather  uncommon  fur  a  "  lacquey -de-place  in  print,**  that 
'*  in  spite  of  all  that  is  commonly  said  upon  the  origin  of 
the  name,  we  must  avow  that  it  is  unknown  to  us.'* 

The  appearance  of  this  chureh  is  characterised  at 
venerable;  it  is,  however,  wholly  devoid  of  elegance  or 
ornament  on  the  outside.  The  front  is  of  plain  brickwork, 
and  seems  never  to  have  been  finished,  according  to  Mr. 
Wonds.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
separated  by  twenty  columns  which  differ  in  size,  in  material, 
in  workmanship, — in  fact,  are  **  uniform  only  in  their 
antiquity/*  as  Dr.  Burton  says ;  the  capitals  and  bases  are 
worthy  of  the  shafts,  some  being  Corinthian,  some  Attie, 
and  some  of  an  unnamed  order.  The  tloor  is  one  mass  of 
Mosaic,  apparently  of  the  rarest  antique  stones;  it  hat 
become  exceedingly  uneven  from  age.  "  It  would  lie  difll- 
cuit  altogether,"  says  Mr.  Woods,  **to  find  a  much  more 
ugly  church,  and  the  magnificent  tli<;ht  of  steps  leads 
only  to  a  small  lateral  door  at  the  side  of  the  tribune,  so 
that  everything  is  bad.  1  longed  excessively  to  pull  down 
chureh  and  convent,  examine  all  the  antiquities  thus  ex» 
posed,  and  then  to  erert  a  magnificent  temple-fimned 
cathedral,  the  church  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  by  clearing 
away  a  few  rubbishing  buildings,  I  could  make  this  appear 
to  crjwn  the  Corsot  and  attract  the  eye  from  the  first 
entrance  into  Rome."*  ' 

We  have  already  mentioned,  more  than  onee,  the  tnag* 
nificent  Hight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  marble  steps 
leading  up  to  this  church.  They  were  constructed  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  prodm^e  of  alms,  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  great  plague  which  ravaged  Italy,  in  1348. 
They  are  sometimes  the  scene  of  an  exereise  uf  supersti- 
tion, which  wears  a  strange  appearance  to  a  foreigner,  and 
is  undoubtedly  a  relic  of  the  **ol<len  time,'* — ^^e  mean  liie 
practice  of  mounting  them  upon  the  knees,  which  it  re* 
sorted  to  by  many  as  an  act  of  devotion.  "  Curious  enough 
it  is,  *  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Blunt,  in  his  VeUiyes  of  Atucvent 
Manners,  ^c,  **  that  we  find  Julius  Coesar  on  his  return 
from  Africa,  ader  having  concluded  his  campaign  against 
Scipio  and  Caio,  approaching  the  temple  of  J  upiter  Capf- 
tulmus  in  the  very  same  manner.  It  seems  that  the  car 
broke  down  with  him  on  the  first  day  of  his  trmmph;  an 
omen  which  induced  him  to  climb  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
on  his  knees,  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  Claudius,  after 
his  successful  expedition  against  Britain,  did  the  same 
thing,  though  no  such  accident  had  befallen  him  to  render 
it  expedient  in  his  case.'*  We  may  ask  with  Mr.  Couder, 
does  the  reader  wish  for  further  coincidenees  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  superstition  ?  "  The  very  altar  here  it 
a  heathen  altar,  supposed  to  be  consecrated  by  a  tieatben 
emperor,  and  such  as  could  have  found  no  place  in  the 
churches  of  the  apostolic  days.  Further,  the  monks  Of  St. 
Francis,  who  have  succeeded  to  the  priests  of  Jupiter,  are* 
in  their  vows  of  mendicity,  as  well  as  in  their  costume,— ttM 
loose  cloak  and  cowl,  the  sandals,  and  the  tonsurer-^thi 
very  counterpart  of  the  priests  of  Isit  and  Berapit.** 

ANCIBNT  REMAIKB  IN  tHE  OAPITOli. 

There  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  on  the  Capitoline  hilL 
On  the  actual  top  there  are,  indeed,  none, — except,  nerhapi, 
some  substructions  on  the  northern  summit.  The  prin- 
cipal remains  are  on  the  eastern  slope  towards  the  Forum 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Mamertine  Prisonsi  which  we 
have  already  described*,  and  of  which  wc  gave  a  partial 
view  in  our  engraving  of  the  Forum.  Next  to  them  in 
point  of  antiquity,  is  a  portion  of  the   Tabularium^  or 

•  See  6atur4a9  jtfa^astos,  Vel.  IX.,  p.  911. 
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*'  Record  Office/*  and  its  substruction,  upon  which  the  back 
of  the  Senatorial  Palace  is  raised.  There  still  remains  a 
massive  wall,  built  in  the  early  Roman  style,  and  intended 
apparently  as  a  facing  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hill ;  it  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  ten  in 
height,  and  some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  is 
formed,  are  between  seven  and  eight  feet  long.  A  part  of 
this  wall  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  referred  to,  upon 
the  left  side.  Above  it  stood  the  Tabulariumj  presenting 
in  front  a  range  of  pillars  and  arches,  which  preserved 
their  original  appearance  till  modern  times ;  but  a  maga- 
zine for  salt  having  been  formed  here,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, that  substance  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  piers, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  them  down  and  replace 
them  by  the  continued  wall  which  now  exists.  Some 
capitals,  and  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  architrave,  are 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  externally  of  the  ancient  edifice ;  the 
modern  wall  has  blocked  up  the  vaults,  and  rendered  them 
visible  only  from  the  inside. 

In  the  same  Engraving  the  reader  will  perceive  three 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  triangularly  arranged,  which 
we  have  there  designated  as  a  fragment  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans,  or  **  Jupiter  Thundering.**  Augustus  was 
journeying  by  nio^ht  while  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Cantabri  in  the  north  of  Spain,  wlien  the 
lightning  Hashed  iu  front  of  his  litter  and  killed  one  of  his 
attendants  who  was  lighting  him  on  his  way  ;  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  the  Emperor  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Tonans, 
upon  the  Capitol.  The  columns  in  question  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  corner  of  the  portico  of  that  temple ;  "but 
inrhat  is  the  evidence  for  identifying  it  with  their  remains,'* 
says  Dr.  Burton,  "I  do  not  know.'*  The  building  of 
Augustus  was  restored  by  Septimius  Severus  and  his  son 
Caracalla ;  and  we  can  still  read  upon  the  frieze  the  letters 
RESTITUER— evidently  a  part  of  Uestituere  or  Res- 
iiitterunt,  intimating  that  some  persons  had  restored  it. 
Till  the  French  took  possession  of  Rome,  these  columns 
remained  buried  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  in  that  vast 
accumulation  of  soil  which  rose  at  the  ioot  of  the  hill 
tothe  base  of  the  Senator's  Palace,  and  formed  a  platform 
of  dire  and  rubbish  over  which  carts  are  seen  driving  in  the 
old  views  of  Rome,  They  are  of  white  marble,  forty-six 
feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  four  feet  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  baae ;  Mr.  V/oods  speaks  of  them  as  afi'ording  a 
curious  testimony  of  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the 
Roman  architecture.  **  Upon  the  lateral  frieze,'*  says  Dr. 
Burton,  *'  there  are  several  ornaments  connected  with  sacri- 
fices, auch  as  the  Albogalems,  or  cap  which  the  Flamen 
Dialia  (Priest  of  Jupiter)  wore;  the  Secespita,  or  iron 
kntf«  with  an  ivory  handle  used  by  the  same  priest;  the 
Capedunculua,  or  dish ;  an  axe,  a  hammer,  the  aquamina- 
rtii9ii,or  jug;  Uie  aspersoriumt  or  instrument  for  sprinkling 
the  lustral  water :  all  of  them  used  in  the  rites  of  Jupiter, 
which  may  he  another  argument  that  these  remains  are 
rightly  named.**  Mr.  Woods  mentions  one  still  stronger, 
that  the  carving  on  the  priest's  helmet  or  cap  represents  a 
winged  thunderbolt. 

A  short  distance  to  the  left  of  this  fragment,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  hmit  of  the  Engraving  in  which  it  is  seen,  stand 
eieht  columns  of  oriental  granite — six  in  front  and  two 
benind,— -supporting  an  architrave  upon  which  we  read, — 

8BIVATVS.   POPULUSQUE.   ftOMANXTS. 
INCXNDIO.  CONSUHFTUM.  RXSTITVIT. 

*'  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  restored  [the  building] 
consumed  by  fire.**  <*  This  inscription,**  says  Mr.  Woods, 
<<  has  been  thought  to  indicate  a  republican  era,  since  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  Emperor*;  but  the  architecture  contra- 
dicts any  such  idea,  and  the  present  remains  are  now  with 
more  probability  assigned  to  the  fourth  century."  "We 
may  regret  the  destruction  of  this  temple  more  particularly,'* 
aays  Dr.  Burton,  "  because  at  no  very  distant  period  it  was 
nearly  perfect,  and  wantonly  destroyed.  Poggio,  who  wrote 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tells  us  that  the 
whole  of  the  temple,  with  part  of  the  portico,  was  burnt  to 
make  lime ;  and  that  the  pillars  were  thrown  down  after  he 
came  to  Rome.  Andrea  Fulvio  relates  the  same  story ;  and 
this  may  perhaps  furnish  us  with  too  true  an  insight  into 
the  cause  of  so  many  majestic  edifices  havine  entirely  dis- 
appeared. When  this  temple  was  restored  after  the  fire,  it 
was  probably  done  in  haste,  and  the  materials  were  em- 
ployed in  it  which  belonged  to  different  buildings:  for  it 
has  been  observed  that  neither  the  diameters  of  the  pillars 
nor  the  intercolumniations  are  equal.  One  of  them  nas 
evidently  been  made  up  of  fragments  of  two  different  pillars. 


so  that  the  diameter  is  greater  near  tha  summit  than  it  is 
in  the  middle.**  The  capitals  have  been  called  Ionic,  bu 
Mr.  Woods  says  that  the  epithet  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
them  with  iustioe.  The  six  columns  which  stand  in  a  line, 
were  the  front  of  the  portico  of  the  building;  the  two 
columns  behind,  belonged  to  the  side  of  the  portico. 

Till  within  a  recent  period,  these  remains  were  commonly 
assigned  to  that  "Temple  of  Concord'*  in  which  Lentulus 
and  the  other  accomplices  in  Catilltte*8  conspiracy  were 
brought  before  the  senate  for  trial  by  the  order  of  Cicero, 
and  from  which  they  were  taken  to  the  Mamertine  prisons, 
there  to  meet  the  fate  which  we  have  described  in  speaking 
of  those  dungeons.  The  classical  enthusiasm  of  travellers 
used  consequently  to  be  at  its  height  when  they  stood 
before  these  columns.  "For  my  own  part,**  says  Middleton, 
"  as  oft  as  I  have  been  wandering  about  in  the  very  rostra 
of  old  Rome,  or  in  that  temple  of  Concord  where  Tully 
assembled  the  senate  in  Catiline*s  conspiracy,  I  could  not 
help  fancying  myself  much  more  sensible  of  the  force  of  his 
eloquence;  whilst  the  impression  of  the  plaoe  served  to 
warm  my  imagination  to  a  degree  almost  equal  to  that  of 
his  old  audience.**  Twenty  years  ago  a  more  sensitive 
visiter  was  still  more  powerfully  affect^.  "  The  Ionic  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  of  Concord,"  says  the  aulSior  of  Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century, "  stands  in  the  Roman  Forum.  At 
the  sound  of  its  name,  the  remembrance  Hashed  upon  my 
mind  that  it  was  here  that  Cicero  accused  to  the  assembled 
senate  the  guilty  conspirators  leagued  with  Catiline ;  and 
entering  its  grass-grown  area,  I  felt  with  enthusiasm  which 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes  that  I  now  stood  on  the  very  spot 
his  feet  had  then  trod.*'  The  writer  certainly  wept  in  the 
wrong  place;  for  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  tliat 
these  are  not  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The 
real  site  of  that  edifice  was  discovered  in  1817»  when  its 
cella  or  area  was  uncovered,  and  some  decisive  inscriptions 
were  dug  up ;  the  spot  is  a  little  further  north,  and  a  little 
higher  up  the  hill.  It  is  there  that  the  traveller  must  now 
shed  his  tears,— if  indeed  he  be  bold  enough  to  shed  them 
anywhere,  after  such  a  warning. 

The  new  claimant  of  these  columns  is  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  That  this  goddess  was  worshipped  on  this  hill, 
close  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  an  inscription ;  we  know,  too,  that  a  *'  Temple 
of  Fortune  **  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Maxentius,  tlie  com- 
petitor of  Constantino.  The  period  of  its  restoration  might 
thus  agree  with  that  assigned  by  architects  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  edifice  of  which  the  columns  are  a  remnant. 

THE  PA^TTHEOX* 

*<  As  St.  Peter's,**  says  Simond,  "  affords  the  best  sample 
of  modern  art  in  Rome,  so  does  the  Pantheon  exhibit  the 
most  satisfactory  and  best  preserved  specimen  of  ancient 
art;  for,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  it  has  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  barbarians  of  all  ages,  no  signs  of  natural 
decay  are  yet  visible;  and  with  this  magnificent  model 
before  their  eyes,  it  appears  stmnge  that  the  architects  of 
St.  Peter*s  should  not  have  accomplished  their  task  more 
worthily.  The  Pantheon  seems  to  be  the  hemispherical 
summit  of  a  modern  temple  taken  off  and  placed  on  the 
ground ;  so  it  appears  to  us,  at  least,  accustomed  to  see 
cupolas  in  the  former  situation  only ;  for  to  the  ancients, 
the  summit  of  a  modern  temple  might  appear  the  Puw 
theon  raised  in  the  air.** 

This  majestic  edifice  is  in  the  very  heart  of  modem 
Rome;  it  is  closely  surrounded  with  buildings,  and  its  situ- 
ation tends  as  much  as  possible  to  dissolve  the  spell  that  is 
over  it. — **  It  is  built  in  the  dirtiest  part  of  modem  Rome,** 
says  the  author  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  f  '*  and 
the  unfortunate  spectator,  who  comes  with  a  mind  filled 
with  enthusiasm  to  gaze  upon  this  monument  of  the  taste 
and  magnificence  of  antiquity,  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  all  that  is  most  revolting  to  the  senses,  distracted  by  in- 
cessant  uproar,  pestered  by  the  crowd  of  clamorous  beg- 
gars, and  stuck  fast  in  the  congregated  filth  of  every  de* 
scription  that  covers  the  slipnery  pavement;  so  that  tlio 
time  he  forces  himself  to  spena  in  admiring  its  noble  por* 
tico  generally  proves  a  penance  from  whi<£  he  is  glad  to 
be  liberated,  instead  of  an  enjoyment  he  wishes  to  protract. 
We  escaped  none  of  these  nuisances,  except  the  mud,  by 
sitting  in  an  open  carriage  to  survey  it;  the  smells  and  the 
beggars  were  equally  annoying.  You  may,  perhaps,  form 
some  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  by 
imagining  what  Westminster  Abbey  would  be  in  Covent- 
Garden  market,-— but  I  wrong  Covent*Gaiden  by  audx  % 
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parallel ;  nothing  resembling  such  a  hole  as  thia  could 
exi^t  in  England,  nor  is  it  pwsibls  that  an  English  iTna|ti' 
nation  can  conceive  a  combination  oF  such  disgracerul  ilirt, 
filth;  odours,  and  foul  puddles  as  tliat  which  inakeB  ihe 
vegetable-market  in  tlie  Piassa  delta  Rotonda  at  Rome." 

The  Pantheon  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  ad  Martgrea,  or,  more  comraonly,  by  that 
of  J-ia  lloloada.  It  was  dedicated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
to  the  Virgin,  "  and  as  he  moved  to  this  place  the  remains 
of  sainU  and  martyrs  from  the  different  cemeteries,  enough 
ID  nil  twenty-eight  wagons,  it  received  the  additional  title 
of  ad  Marh/ra,"  Gregory  IV.,  in  830,  dedicated  it  to  all 
the  saints.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  change  of  name  from 
■■  all  the  goda"  of  antiquity  to  *'  alt  the  saints"  of  the 
Popish  Church,  llie  remarks  of'Middlelon,  in  his  celebrated 
letter  from  Rome,  will  lie  read  with  interest.  "  The 
noblest  heathen  temple,"  he  says,  "  now  remaining  in  the 
world  is  the  Pantheon,  or  Rotunda,  ivhich,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion over  tlie  portico  informs  us,  having  been  impioutli/ 
dedicated  of  old  by  Agrippa  to  Jove  and  all  the  gods,  was 
piotislg  consecrated  bg  Pope  Jionijace  the  Fourth  to  Ihe 
Bteued  Virgin  and  all  the  Saints.  With  this  single  excep- 
tion, it  serves  as  exactly  all  the  purposes  of  the  Popish 
as  it  did  for  the  Pagan  worship,  for  which  it  was  built. 
For.  as  in  the  old  temple,  every  one  might  find  the  god  of 
his  country,  and  address  himself  to  that  deilg  whose  reli- 
gioa  he  was  most  devoted  to ;  so  it  is  the  same  thing  now ; 
every  one  chooses  the  patron  whom  he  tikes  best ;  and  one 
may  see  here  different  services  going  on  at  the  same  time 
at  different  altars,  with  distinct  congregations  around 
them,  just  ua  the  inclinations  of  the  people  lead  them  to 
the  worship  of  this  or  that  particular  saint. 

"  And  what  better  title  can  the  new  demigods  Khom  to 
the  adoration  now  paid  to  them,  than  the  old  ones  whoie 
shrine*  they  have  usurped?  Or  how  comes  it  to  be  leas 
criminal  to  worship  images  erected  by  the  Pope,  than  those 
which  Agrippa  or  that  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  ? 
If  there  be  any  real  difference,  most  people,  I  dare  say, 
villbeapt  to  determine  in  favour  of  the  old  possessors; 
for  tbos*  heroes  of  antiquity  were  raised  up  into  gods,  and 
received  divine  honours,  for  some  signal  benefilx  of  which 
th«y  had  been  the  author*  to  mankind,  as  the  invention  of 
arts  and  science*,  or  something  highly  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  lifa;  whereas,  of  the  Ilomish  saints,  it  is  certain, 
that  many  of  them  were  never  heard  of  but  in  their  own 
Ugtndi  or  fabulom  Juttmei;  and  many  more,  instead  of 


any  service*  done  to  mankind,  owe  all  tha  honour*  now 
paid  to  them  to  their  vices  or  their  errors,  whoM  merit, 
(ike  that  of  Demetrius  in  Ihe  Acts,  was  their  skill  of 
raising  rebellions  iu  defence  of  on  idol,  and  throwing  kin^ 
doms  into  convulsions  for  the  sake  of  some  gainjiil  im. 
potlure.  And  as  it  is  in  the  Pantheon,  it  is  just  the  same 
in  ail  the  other  heathen  temples  that  still  remain  in 
Rome;  they  have  only  pulled  down  one  idol  to  set  up 
another,  mid  changed  rather  the  name  thtin  the  object  of 
their  wor.ihip." 

The  Pantheon  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Agrippa, 
the  inlimate  friend  and  councillor  of  Augustus,  twenty-six 
years  before  the  Christian  icra,  in  memory  of  the  cinneror's 
victory  over  Antony,  and  it  was  then  dedicated  to  juniier 
Ultor,  (or  the  Avenger,)  and  nil  the  Gods.  Tlie  term  Pan- 
theon itself  is  a  compound  of  two  Greek  words,  signi^lng 
"  nil*  and  " God  ;"  but  it  appears  that  among  the  ancients 
thcraseh'es  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  original  anpllcatioii 
of  this  name.  Dion  Cassiua,  writing  in  the  third  century, 
says,  "It  is  perhaps  called  so  becouse,  in  the  statues  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  it  received  the  images  of  aeverol  deities. 
But,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  has  its  name  from  the  convex 
form  of  its  roof,  giving  a  representation  of  tho  heavens." 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  connected  with 
every  point  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  ediSce.  Its  ori- 
ginal destinalian  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  some  say  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  of  which  some  sup- 
posed remains  are  to  be  seen  in  its  ncigbhonrhood.  "  The 
Abate  Lazari,"  says  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  "  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  prove  this  structure  a  bath,  or,  at  least,  not  a  tem- 
ple; or,  if  it  were  a  temple,  he  would  show  that  a  temple 
does  not  always  mean  a  religious  edi Bee.  out  sometimes 
a  tomb,  and  sometimes  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  that  the 
'  Pantheon'  was  a  bond  of  soldiers ;  however,  as  our  Pan- 
theon is  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  three,  we  need 
not  embarrass  ourselves  with  the  name,  which  wa*  a  diffi- 

The  opinion  that  the  vast  cell  of  this  ediflee  did  belong 
to  a  bath,  is  certainly  not  so  ridiculous  as  et  first  sight  it 
might  appear.  "  Every  round  edifice,"  says  Forsyth,  "  that 
contains  alcoves,  is  now  perhaps  too  generally  pronounced 
to  have  been  the  exhedra,  or  the  calidarium  of  anc'ent 
baths.  Such  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  such 
originally  was  the  Pantheon.  The  Pantheon  a  hath! 
Could  that  glorious  combination  of  beauty  and  magniil- 
ceiuw  bsve  been  raised  for  wa  Boidid  an  offlc«7    Yeti  con- 
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aider  it  historically ;  detach  the  known  additions,  such  as 
the  portal,  the  columns,  the  altars;  strip  the  immense 
cylinder  and  its  niches  of  their  present  ornament,  and  you 
will  then  arrive  at  the  exact  form  of  the  calidaria  now  ex- 
isting in  Rome." 

Cameron,  the  author  of  a  learned  work  on  ancient  bathsi 
says  decidedly  that  this  magnificent  edifice  served  as  a 
vestibule  to  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.  "  This  supposition."  he 
remarks,  **  will  not  appear  to  be  void  of  foundation,  if  we 
consider  that  in  the  most  considerable  baths,  such  as  those 
of  Caracalla,  Dioclesian,  and  Constantino,  there  was  a 
room,  both  in  form  and  situation,  exactly  similar  to  the 
Pantheon,  and  apparently  destined  to  the  same  use.  It 
does  not  much  re^^ard  our  present  argument  to  inquins. 
whether  the  Pantheon  was  entirely  built  by  AgHppa,  or 
whether  it  had  from  ancient  times  served  for  relij^ous  bur* 
poses,  and  was  only  repaired  by  him>  since  wo  know  that, 
among  the  Romans,  even  in  private  houses,  the  great  hall, 
or  atrium,  was  considered  as  a  place  sacred  to  religion ; 
that  in  this  room  the  statues  of  their  Ancestors  were  placed, 
and  here  they  paid  their  adorations  at  the  altars  of  their 
household  gods/* 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  whole  adifiea 
was  not  erected  at  once ;  the  dilTerencos  in  the  materials 
and  in  the  workmanship,  the  want  of  correspondence  in 
the  design,  and  the  partial  settlements  which  have  taken 
plane,  are  all  adverse  to  the  opinion  that  it  was.  Mr. 
woods j-efers  to  a  French  architect,  who  seems  to  have 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  building  never  could 
have  been  originally  finished  without  a  portico,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  it  was.  The  masses  of  brick- 
work which  are  joined  to  the  circular  body  of  the  ediflcei 
in  order  to  bring  out  a  straight  line  to  receive  the  portico, 
were  carefully  examined ;  but  neither  on  their  face,  nor  on 
the  face  of  the  circular  cell  itself,  were  there  any  traces  of 
the  method  of  completing  the  building  without  a  portico. 
The  conclusion  was  drawn,  that  no  finishing  ever  could 
have  taken  place  on  either,  but  that  the  present  portico,  or 
something  analogous  to  it,  must  have  existed  from  the 
first.  Mr.  Woods  himself  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
cell  is  actually  posterior  to  the  portico,  instead  of  the 
portico  being  an  addition  to  the  cell,  and  in  support  of  it  he 
mentions  two  circumstances.  "  Tlve  first  is,  that  the  use  of 
tinburnt  bricks  was  only  recentlv  introduced  into  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Agrippa,  as  appears  irom  the  manner  in  which 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  them,  and  the  first  effort  would  scarcely 
be  one  of  this  magnitude  and  importance.  The  second 
circumstance  is,  that  the  marble  employed  in  the  portico 
and  pronaos  is  Pentelic,  while  that  within  is  Carrara.** 
The  latter  species  of  marble  was  not  used  till  much  latet 
than  the  former. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  edifice  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  reference  to  our  engraving*.  The  portico 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  by  forty -four  deep,  and  is 
supported  by  sixteen  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Each 
of  tne  shafts  of  these  columns  is  of  one  piece  of  oriental 
granite,  and  forty-two  feet  in  height ;  the  bases  and  capitals 
are  of  white  marble.  The  whole  height  of  the  columns  is 
forty-six  feet  five  inches  ;  the  diameter  just  above  the  base, 
is  four  feet  ten  inches,  and  just  beneath  the  capitals,  four 
feet  three  inches.  The  interior  of  the  rotunda  has  a 
diameter  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet ;  the  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  was  originally  the  same, 
but  the  Hoor  has  been  raised  seven  or  eight,  to  a  level  with 
the  pavement  of  the  portico.  The  light  is  admitted  only 
by  a  circular  opening  in  the  dome,  twenty-eight  feet  in 
diameter ;  through  this  aperture  a  flood  of  light  difi^uses 
itself  over  the  whole  edifice,  producing  "  a  sublime  effect,*' 
hut  only  showing  all  its  beauties  "by  permitting  every 
passing  shower  to  deluge  its  gorgeous  pavement.  *  The 
rain  is  carried  ofl^  by  a  drain  to  the  Tiber,  but  from  the  low 
situation  of  the  building  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber,  when  it  is  swollen,  find  their  way  up 
the  drain,  and  Hood  the  interior.  Myriads  of  beetles,  scor- 
pions, worms,  rats  and  mice,  "joint  tenants  of  the  holes  in 
the  pavement,"  may  •  then  be  seen  retreating  before  the 
waters,  as  they  gradually  rise  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre  of  the  area,  which  is  a  little  elevated  above  the 
rest  of  it.  A  beautiful  efi*ect,  says  Dr.  Burton,  is  produced 
by  visiting  the  building  on  these  occasions  at  night,  when 
the  moon  is  reiiected  upon  the  water  through  the  aperture 
of  the  dome 
The  wall  of  the  rotunda  is  twenty  feet  in  thicknesB ;  six 

*  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  X.,  p*  80l. 


chapels  or  recesses  are  formed  out  of  it ;  each  of  them  tg 
decorated  with  two  pilasters,  and  two  Corinthian  columns. 
There  is  a  seventh  recess  opposite  o  the  entrance,  and 
entirely  open.  Above  the  -great  cornice,  which  is  of  white 
marble',  rises  an  attic,  from  the  entablature  of  which 
springs  the  great  rault  of  the  dome. 

TBfi  BATHS. 

**  As  the  Romans/*  says  Dr.  Adam, "  neither  wore  linen  nor 
used  stockings,  fVequeht  bathing  was  necessary  both  (br  clean- 
liness and  health*  especially  as  they  took  so  much  exercise. 
Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They 
indeed  had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or 
fVqm  wells  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.**  When,  by 
meant  of  the  ac^ueducts  that  were  built,  the  city  came  to  be 
fhlly  supplied  with  water,  numerous  baths  were  constructed, 
both  by  private  individuals  and  fbr  public  use.  While  the 
republic  lasted,  these  were  of  a  simple  ond  unostentatious 
kind ;  utility,  and  not  show,  being  consulted  in  their  form  and 
arrangement*  Under  Augustus  they  began  to  assume  an 
air  of  luxury  and  grandeur ;  those  appropriated  for  the  pub- 
lic use  then,  too,  acquired  the  name  of  TktrmtB^ — a  word 
derived  ft'om  the  Greek,  and  signifying  literally  "warm 
waters.**-^'*  The  luxury  In  which  the  Roman  Emperors  in- 
dulged in  the  construction  of  their  baths,**  lays  Dr.  Burton, 
*'  is  almost  incredible.  The  expression  of  Therfnce  which 
is  now  applied  to  so  many  ruinS)  is  certainly  not  wholly  cor- 
rect ;  but  we  have  sutticient  evidence  that  immense  build- 
ings were  raised  merely  fbr  this  purpose.  Some  were 
intended  for  the  Bummer,  others  for  the  Winter.  First  of 
all  the  Smperors  erected  them  for  their  own  private  use, 
but  subsequently  public  ones  w(*re  constructed  which  were 
open  to  all.  SextUB  Rufinus  reckons  eight  hundred. 
Mecnnos  is  said  to  have  be#n  tha  firtt  who  introduced 
Warm  baths  at  Rome.** 

We  have  an  interesting  deftcrlption  of  the  luxury  and 
magnificence  which  characterized  the  baths  of  the  Romans 
under  the  immediate  successors  of  Augustus,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Seneca ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
rude  simplicity  of  those  which  were  used  in  an  earlier  age. 
We  give  it  in  the  version  of  an  old  translator,  published  in 
1614,  with  some  slight  alterations. 

*<  Of  the  countrie-hoUH  of  Afi-ietmuM,  6f  hU  Mldtng 
and  bath,  which  wan  w^yihet  ffamuhed  not*  neat 

**  Lying  in  the  verie  towne  [villa]  of  Scipio  Africanus,  I 
write  these  things  unto  thee,  ha\in{;  adored  the  spirit  of 
him  and  t)ie  altar  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  sepulcher  of  so 
great  a  man I  saw  that  towne  buiided  of  four- 
square stone,  a  Wall  compassing  about  a  wood,  towers  also 
set  under  both  sides  of  the  towne  for  a  defence.  A  cisteme 
laid  under  the  buildings,  and  green  places  which  was  able 
to  serve  even  an  armie  of  men.  A  little  narrow  bathe, 
somewhat  darke,  as  the  olde  fashion  was.  None  seemed 
warme  for  our  ancestors  except  it  were  obscure.  Great 
pleasure  entred  into  me,  beholding  the  manners  of  Scipio 
and  of  us.  In  this  corner  that  horrour  of  Carthage,  to  whom 
Rome  is  in  debt  that  it  was  taken  but  once,  washed  bis 
bodie,  wearied  With  the  labours  of  the  countrie :  for  he  exer- 
cised hin^elte  in  worke,  and  he  himself  tilled  the  earth,  as 
the  fashion  of  the  ancients  was.  He  stood  upon  this  so 
base  a  roofe, — this  so  mean  a  tloore  sustained  him.  But 
now  who  is  he  that  can  sustaine  to  be  bathed  thus?  Poore 
and  base  seemeth  he  to  himself,  except  the  walls  have 
shined  with  great  and  precious  rounds,  except  Alexan- 
drian marbles  be  distinguished  with  Numidian  rocfe-caste, 
except  the  chamber  be  covered  over  with  glasse,  except 
stone  of  the  He  Tliassus,  once  a  rare  gazing-stocke  in 
Some  church  (temple),  have  compassed  about  our  |K>nds 
into  which  we  let  down  our  bodies  exhausted  by  much 
labour;  except  silver  cocks  have  poured  out  water  unto 
us.  And  as  yet  I  speake  of  the  conduits  of  the  com- 
mon sort ;  what  when  I  shall  come  to  the  bathes  of  freed- 
men  ?  What  profusion  of  statues  is  there, — what  profhsion 
of  columns  holding  nothing  up,  but  placed  for  ornament, 
merely  on  account  of  the  expense?  What  quantity  of 
waters  sliding  downe  upon  staires  with  a  great  noise  ?  To 
that  delicacie  are  we  come,  that  men  will  not  tread  but  Upon 
precious  stones.  In  this  Bathe  of  Scipio,  there  be  verie 
small  chinches,  rather  than  windowes,  cut  out  in  the  stone- 
wall, that  without  hurt  of  the  fense  they  should  let  the 
light  in.  But  now  they  are  called  the  bathes  of  moths,  if 
any  be  not  framed  so  as  to  receive,  with  most  large  *indows» 
the  sunne  all  the  day  long,  except  they  be  batned  and 
coloured  (sunburnt)  at  the  same  time,  exoepi  lh>m  tbi 
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bathing  vessel  thoy  look  upon  both  land  and  tea.  But  in 
old  time  there  were  few  bathes,  neither  were  they  adorned 
with  any  trimming  up.  For  why  should  a  thing  of  a 
farthing  worth  he  adorned,  and  which  is  invented  for  use, 
and  not  far  delight  ?  Water  was  not  poured  in,  neither  did 
it  alwaies,  as  from  a  warm  fountain,  runne  fVesh.  But,  O  the 
good  Gods !  how  deliffhtful  it  was  to  enter  into  those  bathes, 
somewhat  darke  and  covered  with  plaster  of  the  common 
sort,  whioh  thou  diddest  know  that  Cato,  the  overseer  of  the 
buildini^a  (ndile),  or  Fabius  Maximus,  or  some  one  of  the 
Cornel  it,  had  tempered  for  you  with  his  owne  hand  ?  For 
the  most  noble  mdiles  performed  this  duty  also  of  going  into 
those  places  which  received  the  people,  and  of  exacting 
cleanliness,  and  an  usefUl  and  healthie  temperature ;  not 
this  which  is  lately  found  out,  like  unto  a  setting  on  Are,  so 
that  it  is  meet  indeed  to  be  washed  alive,  as  a  slave  convicted 
of  some  crime.  It  seemeth  to  me  now  to  be  of  no  difference, 
whether  the  bathe  be  scalding  hot  or  be  but  warrae.  Of 
how  great  rusticity  do  some  now  condemn  Scipio,  because 
into  his  warm  bathe  he  did  not  with  large  windowes  (of 
transparent  stone)  let  in  the  light  ?  Q  miserable  man !  He 
knew  not  how  to  live ;  he  was  not  washed  in  strained  water, 
but  oftentimes  in  turbid,  and,  when  mure  vehemently  it  did 
rain,  in  almost  muddy  water/' 

Amongst  many  luxurious  habits  fbr  which  Pliny  cen- 
sures the  Roman  ladies  of  his  time,  is  the  practice  of 
having  their  bathing-rooms  floored  with  silver.  In  the 
fourth  century,  Aromianus  Marcellinus  attempted  to  con- 
vey a  notion  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  public  baths, 
by  saying,  that  they  were  built  *'  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
vinces." This  writer  reckons  sixteen  public  baths  in  the 
city  of  Rome;  of  these,  the  principal  were  those  of 
Agrippa,  Nero,  Titus,  Domitian,  Antoninus,  Caracalla,  and 
Diocletian.  All  these  edifices,  though  differing  in  size, 
and  many  other  respects,  agreed  in  the  general  outline  of 
their  plan.  They  were  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens, 
and  oftentimes  decorated  with  a  spacious  portico.  The 
different  halls  and  apartments  of  the  main  building  were 
used  for  various  purposes,  some  for  bathing  and  swimming, 
and  the  usual  athletic  exercises,  others  for  conversation, 
and  for  the  recitation  of  poets  and  the  lectures  ot  philoso* 
phers.  They  were  splendidly  fitted  up*  and  were  fhrnished 
with  collections  of  books. 

The  attachment  of  the  Romans  to  the  practice  of  bathing 
continued  undiminished  till  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople.  After  this  period,  says 
Cameron,  '*  We  have  no  account  of  any  new  Thermo  being 
built»  and  suppose  that  most  of  those  which  were  then  fre- 
quented in  the  city  of  Rome,  for  want  of  the  ironerial  patron- 
af;e  gradually  fell  into  decay.  It  may,  likewise,  be  remarked, 
that  the  use  of  linen  became  every  day  more  general ;  that 
great  disorders  were  eommitted  in  the  baths,  a  proper  care 
and  attention  in  the  management  of  them  not  being  kept 
up ;  and  that  the  aqueducts  by  which  they  were  supplied 
with  water  were,  many  of  them*  ruined  in  the  frequent 
invasions  and  inroads  of  the  barbarous  nations.  All  these 
causes  greatly  contributed  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the 

baths It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  resorted 

to  the  baths,  at  the  tame  time  of  the  day  that  others  were 
accustomed  to  make  use  of  their  private  baths.  This  was 
generally  from  two  o'eloek  in  tba  afternoon,  till  the  dusk  of 
the  evening :  this  praetlee,  however,  varied  at  diff'erent  times. 
Notice  was  given  wbtn  the  badii  were  ready,  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell ;  tike  people  then  left  the  sphssristerium, 
and  hastened  to  the  oaldarium*  laet  the  water  should  cool. 
But  when  bathing  beeame  more  univemal  among  the 
Romans,  this  part  of  the  day  was  Iniullleient,  ana  they 
gradually  exceeded  the  hour*  that  had  been  allotted  for 
that  purpose.  Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
was,  however,  the  moat  eligible  time  for  the  exercises  of 
the  paliestra.  Hadrian  fbroade  any  but  those  that  were 
sick  to  enter  the  pubfle  bvths  before  two  o'clock.  The 
Thermss  were  by  few  emperors  allowed  to  be  continued 
open  so  late  as  five  in  the  evening*  Martial  says,  that  after 
four  o'clock,  thev  demanded  a  hundred  quadrantes  of  those 
who  bathed.  Tliis,  though  a  hundred  times  the  usual 
price,  only  amounted  to  nineteen  pence.  We  learn  from 
the  same  author,  that  the  baths  were  sometimes  opened 
earlier  than  two  o'clock.  He  says,  that  Nero*s  baths  were 
exceeding  hot  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  steam  of  the  water 
immoderate.  Alexander  Severus,  to  gratify  the  people  in 
their  passion  for  bathing,  not  only  suffbred^  the  Thermos  to 
be  opened  before  break  of  day,  which  had  never  been  per- 
mitted before,  but  also  furnished  the  lamps  with  oil,  for 
eonvenieoce  of  the  people." 


Ruins  of  several  Therm©  are  to  be  seen  in  Rome ;  the 
most  extensive  and  best  preserved  are  those  of  Titus. 
Antoninus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian. 

«*ExcBP»  the  Coliseum,"  says  Mr.  Carne,  •♦no  ruin  is  so 
deeply  interesting  as  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  In  their  se- 
cluded site,  apart  fVom  the  many  piles  of  ruins  around 
which  the  steps  of  strangers  are  constantly  passing  as  on 
a  thoroughfare,  a  luxuriant  foliage  hanging  on  the  walls, 
they  carry  the  imagination  of  the  visiter  to  far  distant  and 
diff'erent  scenes,  when  voluptuousness  and  splendour  reifrnod 
in  every  part  Some  edifices  are  more  impressive  in  their 
ruin,  than  others  in  their  entireness.  When  the  sunset  ia 
thrown  on  the  waving  fbliage,  and  falls  through  many  a 
vast  arch  and  gateway,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  such 
is  the  ease  here.  A  great  number  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  making  excavations;  a  bath  had  lately  been  dis* 
covered,  with  a  descent  of  marble  steps,  and  a  pavement  of 
fine  mosaic.** 

The  ruins  of  these  baths,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Forsyth,  show  us  '•  how  magnificent  a  coarse  ruffian  may 
be."  They  form  the  principal  ruin  on  Mount  Aventine; 
there  is  much  more  of  the  ancient  building  i«maining, 
than  there  is  of  either  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  or  those  of 
Titus.  Dr.  Burton,  speaking  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  remains,  says,  that  they  look  not  unlike  the  ruins  of 
some  of  our  old  castles  in  England ;  next  to  the  Coliseum, 
they  present  the  greatest  mass  of  ancient  building  in 
Rome.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  generally  said  to  be 
1840  feet,  and  the  breadth  1476.  Simond,  however,  tells 
us,  that  he  *•  paced  the  outside  of  these  ruins,  and  found 
them  to  be  about  1200  feet  on  a  side,  equal  to  thirty-five  or 
forty  acres,  and  nearly  commensurate  with  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries."  Adopting  this  latter  measurement,  we  may 
say  roughly,  that  the  ruins  are  spread  over  a  square  each 
of  whose  sides  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile, — or  that  they  occupy 
a  surface  equal  to  a  sixteenth  of  a  square  mile. 

Eustace  gifes  a  spirited  descriptiou  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing.—'*  At  each  end,"  he  says,  "were  two  temples,  one  to 
Apollo,  and  another  to  i£sculapius,  as  the  tutelary  deities 
of  the  place,  sacred  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and 
the  oare  of  the  body ;  the  two  other  temples  were  dedicated 
to  the  two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Antonine  family,  ' 
Hercules  and  Bacchus.  In  the  principal  building  were, 
in  the  first  place,  a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  four  halls 
on  each  side,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam  baths;  in  the 
centre  was  an  immense  square  for  exercise,  when  the 
weather  was  unfavourable  to  it  in  the  open  air ;  beyond  it 
a  great  hall,  where  sixteen  hundred  marble  seats  were 
placed  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers ;  at  each  end  of 
this  hall  were  hbraries.  This  building  terminated  on  both 
sides  in  a  court  surrounded  with  porticoes,  with  an  odeum 
fbr  music,  and  in  the  middle  a  spacious  basin  for  swimming. 
Round  this  edifice  were  walks  shaded  by^rows  of  trees, 
particularly  the  plane ;  and  in  its  front  extended  a  gymna- 
sium, for  running,  wrestling,  &c.,  in  fine  weather.  The 
whole  was  bounded  by  a  vast  portico,  opening  into  exhedrm, 
or  spacious  halls,  where  the  poets  declaimed,  and  philoso- 
phers gave  lectures  to  their  auditors." 

One  of  the  .apartments  in  these  baths  was  famous  in 
ancient  times  under  the  appellation  of  Cella  Solearis. 
Spartian,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
speakin|[  of  Caracalla,  says,  **At  Rome  he  left  some 
astonishmg  baths,  which  bear  his  name.  There  is  a  room 
in  them  called  Celia  Solearis,  which  architects  say  could 
not  possibly  have  been  constructed  in  any  other  way.  Cross 
bars  of  brass  or  copper  are  said  to  be  placed  over  it,  upon 
which  the  whole  vaulting  rests;  and  the  space  is  so  great, 
that  skilAil  mechanics  say  that  the  same  effect  could  not 
be  produced  by  any  other  means."  A  later  writer  says 
that  sixteen  hundred  seats  of  polished  marble  were  made 
fbr  the  use  of  the  persons  bathing. 

The  author  of  Home  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  gives 
the  following  description  of  a  visit  to  the  present  ruins: — 
**  We  passed  through  a  long  succession  of  imment»e  hulls, 
open  to  the  sky,  whose  pavements  of  costly  marbles,  and 
rich  mosaics,  long  since  torn  away,  have  been  supplied  by 
the  soft  green  turf,  that  forms  a  carpet  more  in  unihun  with 
their  deserted  state.  The  wind,  sighing  through  the 
branches  of  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  ruot  in  them 
without  rivalling  their  loftiness,  was  the  only  sound  we 
heard ;  and  the  bird  of  prey  which  burst  through  the  thick 
ivy  of  the  broken  wall  far  above  us,  was  the  only  lising 
object  we  beheld.    These  immense  halls  formed  part  of 
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tha  internal  divinon  of  the  Thenon,  which  wu  entiiely 
dsvoted  to  pnrposM  of  amuMmenL  The  flnt  of  these 
htlls  or  waited  enclosure*  tb&t  you  enter,  and  sereral  of 
the  othen,  have  evidently  been  open  in  the  centre.  They 
were  Burrounded  with  covered  porlicaea,  supported  by  im- 
mense columns  of  gnnile,  which  have  lonj;  iiace  been 
carried  away ;  chieQy  by  the  popes  and  princes  of  the 
.Fomese  family.  In  consequence  of  their  loss,  the  roofs  fell 
with  a  concussion  so  tremendous,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
felt  even  in  Rome,  Like  the  distant  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
'  ITragments  of  this  vaulted  roof  are  still  banging  at  the 
corners  of  the  portico.  The  open  part  in  the  centre  was 
probably  destined  for.  athletic  sports.  Many  have  been  the 
doubts  and  disputes  among  the  antiquaries,  which  of  those 
halls  have  the  nest  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  once  won- 
derful Cella  Solcaris.  All  are  nmSess  now ;  but  the  most 
eastern  of  them,  that  which  is  farthest  to  the  left  on 
entering,  and  which  has  evidently  had  windows*,  seems 

EeneralTy  to  enjoy  the  reputation.  Besides  these  enormous 
ilia,  there  are,  on  the  western  side  of  these  ruins,  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  ciroular  building,  and  a  ^reat  number  of 
smaller  divisions,  of  all  siiei  and  forms,  in  their  purpose 
wholly  incomprehensible.  Excepting  that  they  helonged 
to  that  part,  of  the  Thermte  destined  for  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, nothing  oan  now  be  known ;  and  though  the  immense 
extent  of  the  baths  may  be  traced  far  from  hence. by  their 
wide-spreading  ruina,  it  is  equally  difficult  and  unprofitable 
to  explore  them  any  further.  In  the  last  of  the^e  hails 
there  is  a  deep  draw-wetl ;  and  in  one  of  our  many  vixits  to 
these  ruins,  we  found  a  young  Englishman  of  our  acqualnt- 
*  Other  writers  say  that  there  ■■  no  ippearaace  of  wiDdcwii 


'  anoe,  who,  in  his  ardour  for  autiquitieK,  was  on  fttspoint  of 
descending  in  the  bucket  to  the  bottom  of  it.    Weooiild 

not  succeed  in  stopping  him,  till  we  called  in  the  testimony 
of  the  old  woman  who  opens  the  door,  in  corroboratioa  of 
our  own,  to  prove  that  the  well  is  not  autico,  but  was  mada 
for  the  use  of  the  pigs  that  now  revel  undisturbed  in  all  the 
luxuries  of  these  imperial  halls," 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  have  beeo 
discovered  in  tliese  balhs.  The  Farnete  Nerculei,  of  whicb 
all  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard,  was  dug  out  of  these 
ruins  in  1540.  At  first  the  legs  were  wanting;  they  wera 
found  in  1560,  when  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
Prince  Borgheae,  who  refuued  to  give  them  up.  Thejwere 
afterwards  joined  to  the  body ;  but  in  the  mean  while  a  fi-esh 
pair  of  legs  had  been  executed  by  a  modern  artist  under 
the  direction  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  tbese  may  now  be  »eea 
in  the  Farnese  palace  at  Rome.  The  name  of  Famai 
Hercules  was  given  to  this  statue  because  Paul  the  Third, 
who  was  the  reigning  pope,  and  whose  property  it  becAtue, 
was  a  member  of  the  Famese  fomily.  Another  very  b- 
mous  statue,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  is  the  Tont 
Farnete,  or  Famese  Bull,  whicb  was  discovered  in  1546. 
A  celebrated  Floru  was  also  fbuod  here  in  IS40,--tba  yoai 
in  which  the  Famese  Hercules  was  discovered. 

In  page  41,  we  have  given  a  view  of  the  Baths.  The 
engraving  in  page  4a,  represents  the  Farnese  Villa  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cresars  on  the  Polatine  hill ;  we 
described  tbem  in  a  former  number.  That  in  page  48, 
represents  the  side  of  the  celebrated  chureb  or  BasUica  ef 
S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  or  St  John  Lateran,  which  w«  aball 
describe  hereafter. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  BEZIERS,  IN  FRANCE. 

Pkiuiecutions  op  the  Albigknsks. 

Brzibrs,  or  B^6iers>  is  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
built  upon  a  hill  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  well- 
wooded  and  well-cultivated  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Orbe.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity:  it  existed  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  one  of  their  early  colonies.  Itf 
original  name  was  Bocterrffi ;  but  it  acquired  after- 
wards the  additional  designation  of  Septimanorum, 
because  the  soldiers  of  the  seventh  legion  (who  were 
called  Septimani)  were  settled  here.  After  suffering 
from  the  Visigoths  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
Saracens  in  the  eighth,  it  began  to  flourish  under  the 
kings  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty;  and  in  the  tenth 
century  had  viscounts  of  its  own,  who  shared  with 
the  bishops  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and 
became  vassals  of  the  kings  of  Aragon. 

The  situation  of  Bezicrs  is  remarkably  fine ;  "  it 
rises/*  says  Malte  Brun,  "  on  a  hill  that  commands 
a  view  of  a  rich  valley,  where  the  sad  foliage  of  the 
olive  is  united  with  the  verdant  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry, where  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
country  houses,  extend  on  both  bunks  of  the  Orbe." 
Tlic  town  is  enclosed  within  an  old  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  is  surrounded  by  rows  of  trees.  "  We 
entered,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  at  the  gate  of  the 
citadel,  into  a  large  square,  open  on  one  side,  with  a 
view  over  the  country  to  tlie  Mediterranean.  The 
streets  which  lead  from  this  spacious  square  are 
narrow  beyond  all  precedent.  We  entered  one  Just 
wide  enough  to  admit  our  carriage,  and  drove  down 
a  very  steep  descent."  On  the  highest  point  of  the 
town  stands  the  stately  cathedral  of  B6zien,  which 
is  joined  to  the  Bishop's  palace  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  hill,  and  frowns  over  the  town  more  like  a  fortified 
castle  than  a  church."  The  interior  is  not  handsome ; 
it  has  an  organ  supported  by  some  singular  bearded 
figures,  which  some  take  to  be  satyrs,  and  others  to 
be  doctors  of  law.  The  terrace,  which  extends  in 
front  of  the  cathedral,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  prospect)  the  view  from  this  elevated  spot 
extending  over  a  richly- varied  country,  through 
which  the  river  Orbe  winds  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Close  to  the  town  passes  the  celebrated  Canal  du 
Midi,  or  Canal  of  the  South,  otherwise  called  the 
Canal  of  Languedoc  j  the  Orbe  is  Joined  by  this 
canal,  and  thus  B^ziers  enjoys  the  advantages  of  an 
extensive  inland  navigation. 

The  quays  (iavi  Mr.  Ctray)  were  covered  with  barrels, 
and  the  basin  of  the  oanal  was  orowdejd  with  boats,  and 
numerous  hands  were  actively  employed  in  loading  and 
unloading  them.  Everywhere  the  signs  of  business  and 
commerce  were  visible.  The  canal  is  Drought  to  the  level 
of  the  river  by  eight  (others  say  nine)  looks ;  the  wood-work 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  machinery  near,  and  also  the  ^are- 
houge  Bhutters  and  doors,  are  painted  of  a  brisht  gteen, 
which  has  an  incongruous,  whimsical  effect.  The  ab  md- 
ance  of  verdigris  at  hand,  it  being  one  of  the  staple  com 
modities  of  the  country,  acoounti  for  the  circumstance. 

Historically  speaking,  B^ziers  possesses  a  high 
degree  of  interest  from  its  sufferings  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  ;  many  of  the  inhabitanta  bad 
embraced  the  opinions  of  that  sect,  and  when  the 
crusade  began,  their  town  was  the  first  upon  which 
the  persecution  fell.  In  a  former  article*  we  tnused 
the  origin  of  this  persecution,  and  its  progress,  ubtil 
the  year  1 207,  when  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  having 
imposed  upon  the  princes  of  the  country  the  task  c? 
exterminating  the  "  heretics/'  and  Judging  that  thiiy 
proceeded  too  slowly  in  the  work,  thought  first  ^ 
preaching  a  crusade  against  that  unfortunate  people^ 
and  calling  in  strangers  to  aid  in  its  accompliahment* 
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In  the  month  of  November  of  that  year,  he  wrote  to 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  and  to  all  the 
"  counts,  barons,  knights,  and  faithful,  of  that  king- 
dom," exhorting  them  to  make  war  upon  the  Albi- 
genses, and  promising  as  their  reward,  m  this  life  the 
confiscation  of  the  goods  of  that  people,  and  in  the 
other,  the  same  indulgences  as  were  granted  to  those 
who  fought  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land.  Before 
these  letters  could  produce  any  effect,  an  event  oc- 
curred which  "  redoubled  the  rage  of  the  pope,  and 
the  bigots,  and  kindled  the  sacred  war,*'  as  it  was 
impiously  called. 

Peter  de  Castclnau,  the  pope*s  legate,  judging  that 
Count  Raymond  did  not  proceed  in  the  work  of  ex- 
termination with  adequate  zeal,  went  to  him  with  his 
brother  legate,  reproached  the  Count  to  his  face  with 
his  baseness,  as  he  termed  it,  treated  him  as  a  per- 
jured favourer  of  heretics,  and  a  tyrant,  and  again 
excommunicated  him. 

This  lord,  (says  Sismondi,)  exceedingly  provoked,  threat- 
ened to  make  Castelnau  pay  for  his  insolence  with  his  life. 
The  two  legates,  disregarding  this  threat,  quitted  the  court 
of  Raymond  without  a  reconciliation,  and  came  to  sleep, 
on  the  nit»ht  of  the  14th  of  January.  1208,  in  a  little  inn  by 
the  side  of  the  Rhone,  which  river  they  intended  to  pass 
the  next  day.  One  of  the  Count's  gentlemen  happened 
to  meet  them  there,  or  perhaps  had  followed  them.  On  tbe 
morning  of  the  15th,  after  mass,  this  gentleman  entered 
into  a  dispute  Mith  Peter  de  Custelnau,  respecting  heresy 
and  its  punishment.  The  legate  had  never  spared  the 
roost  insulting  epithets  to  the  advocates  of  tolerance  ;  the 
gentleman,  already  irritated  by  the  quarrel  with  his  lord, 
and  now  feeling  himself  personally  offended,  drew  his 
poignard,  struck  the  legate  in  the  side,  and  killed  him. 
The  intelligcnco  of  this  murder  excited  Innocent  the  Third 
to  the  greatest  excess  of  wrath.  Raymond  the  Sixth  had 
by  no  means  so  direct  a  part  in  the  death  of  Castclnau, 
whom  the  church  regarded  as  a  martyr,  as  had  Henry  the 
Second,  in  the  death  of  Thomas  &  Bucket.  But  Innocent 
the  Third  was  more  haughty  and  implacable  than  Alexander 
the  Third  had  been.  Ue  immediately  published  a  bull, 
addressed  to  all  the  counts,  barons,  and  knights,  of  the  four 
provinces  of  the  Southern  Oaul,  in  which  he  declared  that 
It  was  the  devil  who  had  instigated  his  principal  minister, 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  against  the  legate  of  the 
holy  see.  He  laid  under  an  interdict  all  the  places  which 
should  afford  a  refuge  to  the  murderers  of  Castelnau :  he 
demanded  that  Raymond  of  Toulouse  should  be  publicly 
anathematized  in  all  the  churches ;  ^*  and  as,"  aclded  he, 
'*  following  tlie  canonical  sanctions  of  the  holy  fathers,  we 
must  not  observe  faith  towards  those  who  keep  not  faith 
towards  God,  or  who  are  separated  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful,  we  discharge,  by  apostolic  authority,  all 
those  who  believe  themselves  bound  towards  this  Count,  by 
any  oath  either  of  alliance  or  of  fidelity,  we  permit  every 
Catholic  man,  saving  the  right  of  his  principal  lord,  to 
pursue  his  person,  to  occupy  and  retain  his  territories,  espe« 
cially  for  the  purposo  of  exterminating  heresy. 

This  bull  was  speedily  followed  by  letters  equally 
fulminating,  to  the  King  of  France,  to  the  bishops, 
barons,  &c.,  inciting  them  to  begin  the  crusade. 

AVe  exhort  you  (said  the  Pope)  that  you  would  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  wicked  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  do 
this  with  more  rigour  than  you  would  use  towards  the 
Saracens  themselves :  persecute  them  with  a  strone  hand ; 
deprive  them  of  their  lands  and  possessions ;  banish  them, 
and  put  Roman  Catholics  in  their  room. 

The  monks  of  Citeaux^  at  whose  head  was  their 
abbot,  Arnold  Atnabric,  baring  received  powers  from 
Rome  to  preach  the  crusade  among  the  people,  gave 
themselves  to  the  work  with  an  ardour  which  had  not 
been  equalled  by  the  celebrated  hermit  Peter,  or  hia 
■uccetsor,  Fulk  of  NeuiUy.  Innocent  the  Third, 
impelled  by  hatred,  had  offered  to  all  who  should 
tike  the  cross  against  the  Provencals,  the  utmost 
extent  of  indulgence  which  his  predecessors  had  ever 
Ipranted  ta  .those  who  laboured  for  the  delivery  of 
Palestixie  aad  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre, 
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Am  toon  "if  thefe'new  Crasadcrs  had  ttsuniAd  ib« 
sign  of  the  cross  (whicfa^  to  distiiigaish  themselves 
from  those  of  the  East^  they  wore  on  the  breast 
instead  of  the  shoulder)^  they  were  instantly  placed 
under  the  protectioii  of  the  holy  see>  freed  from  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  their  dehta^  and  exempted 
m>m  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  trihanals ;  whilst  the 
war  which  they  were  iavlted  to  carry  on^  at  their 
doorsi  almost  without  danger  and  expense,  was  to 
expiate  all  the  vices  and  crimes  of  a  whole  life. 

The  Mief  (tays  Sismondl)  in  the  power  of  these  indul- 
genoei,  which  we  eSn  soaroely  oomprehendt  wse  not  yet 
abated;  the  bsnms  of  France  never  doubted  that  wbiltt 

S^hting  in  the  Holy  Land«  thev  had  the  assurance  of 
aradise.  But  those  distant  expeditions  had  been  attended 
With  80  manv  disasters ;  so  many  hundreds  of  thotisands 
had  perishea  in  Asia,  or  by  the  Way,  from  htingef,  or 
oiisety«  OP  sickness^  that  others  wanted  eotirage  to  follow 
them*  It  was  then  with  transports  of  joy  that  the  faitbfal 
received  the  new  pardons  which  were  offered  them,  and  so 
mneh  the  more,  that,  far  tnm  regarding  the  return  they 
were  called  upon  to  make,  as  painful  or  dangerous,  they 
would  willingly  have  undertaken  it  for  the  pleasure  alone 
Of  doing  it.  Wsr  was  their  passion,  and  pity  for  the  van- 
qmshed  had  never  troubled  their  pleasure. 

Never,  therefore,  had  the  cross  been  taken  tip  with 
a  more  tmanimooa  consent.  The  first  to  engage  in 
tbia  war,  were  Endes  the  Third,  Vvkt  of  Burgundy, 
Shnon  de  Mobtfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Connts 
of  Nevers,  of  St.  Panl,  of  Anxerre,  of  Geneve,  and 
of  Forez.  While  the  abbot  of  C^teanx,  and  all  the 
etmvents  of  the  Bernardin  order,  were  distinguishing 
themselves  hi  preaching  the  war  of  extermination, 
and  promieing  to  those  who  shomld  perish  therein, 
plenary  absolntion  of  all  the  sins  which  they  had 
committed  from  the  hour  of  their  birth,  to  the  hour 
of  their  death.   Innocent  charged  a   Hew    congre- 

rcm,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the  Spaniard, 
Dominic,  to  go  on  foot^  two  by  two,  throtigh  the 
tillages,  to  preach  the  Romish  faith  atnomg  them,  to 
enlighten  tbem  by  controversial  discnssxous^  to  dis- 
play  to  them  all  the  zeal  of  Christian  charity,  and  to 
obtain  from  their  confidence  exact  information  of  the 
number  and  the  dwelling-places  of  those  who  had 
wandered  from  the  church, "  in  order  to  bum  them 
when  the  opportunity  shcmld  arrive."  It  was  thus 
that  ^e  oraer  of  the  preaching  brethren  of  St. 
Dumlnic,  ot  of  the  Inqtdsitors,  b^an. 

The  Crusaders  i9^ere  not  ready  to  march  in  1208, 
but  their  ^  immense  preparations  resounded  through-* 
oat  Europe,  and  filled  Languedoc  with  terrofr.**  The 
coontrlea  deetined  more  especially  to  vengeance,  as 
being  particularly  the  aeate  of  **  herffsy,"  were  the 
states  of  Cdtmt  Raj^oiSd  ot  Toulouse,  and  those  of 
his  nephew,  Raymond  Roger,  Viscount  of  Alby, 
B6zienr,  Carcaaeonne,  and  Lhnoux,  in  Rasez.  The 
first  tvaa  mild,  feeble,  and  ^mid,  desirous,  indeed,  of 
saying  his  subjects  from  confiscations  and  punish- 
ments, but  still  more  desirous  of  saving  himself  from 
persecution.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  youth,  was  generous,  lofty,  and  impetuous  ^ 
his  states  had  been  governed  during  a  mmority  of 
ten  years,  by  guardians  inclined  to  the  new  doctrines. 
Count  Raymond  hastened  to  make  his  submission 
upon  terms  the  most  degrading,  and  the  Pope  then 
gave  him  hope  of  absolution,  and  promised  him, 
moreover,  his  entire  favour.  But  Innocent  was  far 
from  having  pardoned  Raymond  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart.  For,  at  this  same  period,  he  wrote  thus 
to  the  Abbot  dl  Clteaux  :— 

We  counsel  you,  with  the  Apostle  Faul,  to  employ  guile 
wifSb  regard  to  this  count,  for  in  this  case  it  ought  to  be 
called  pradefice.  We  most  attack,  separately,  those  who 
are  separated  from  unity ;  leave  lor  a  titae  the  Coaat  of 
Tanloase,  employiai  towaada  him  a  wide  dissioiulalion. 


that  the  Other  hereties  may  be  the  more  easily  defeatedi 
and  that  afterwards  we  may  crush  him  when  he  shall  be 
left  alohe. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  i^marking^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Sismondi,  that-« 

Whenever  ambitious  and  perildioas  priests  had  any  dis- 
ffraeeiul  orders  to  oomraunioate,  they  never  failed  to  pervert, 
for  this  purpose,  some  passage  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  one 
would  say,  that  they  had  only  studied  the  Bible  to  make 
sacrilegious  applications  of  it. 

The  smallest  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Cm-- 
saders  is  fifty  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  ignorant 
and  fanatical  multitude  which  followed  each  preacher, 
armed  with  scythes  and  clubs,  and  promised  to  them- 
selves, that  "if  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
combat  the  knights  of  Languedoc,  they  might  at 
least  be  able  to  murder  the  women  and  children  of 
the  heretics/*  When  Connt  Raymond  heard,  that 
in  spite  of  his  reconciliation  With  the  Pope,  these 
fanatics  were  directed  towards  his  states,  he  hastened 
to  represent  to  the  Pope,  that  the  legate  Arnold,  who 
eonducted  them,  was  his  personal  enemy,  and  ''  it 
would  be  unjust,"  said  he,  "  to  profit  by  my  submis- 
sion, to  deliver  me  to  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  would 
listen  only  to  his  resentment  against  me."  To  take 
from  the  Count  of  Tonlouse,  in  appearance,  this 
motive  for  complaint,  Innocent  the  Third  named  a 
new  legate,  who  Was  bis  notary  or  secretary ;  but  far 
from  endeavouring  by  this  means  to  restrain  the 
hatred  of  the  Abbot  of  Clteaux,  his  only  aim  was  to 
deceive  Raymond |  "for  the  lord  Pope  expressly 
said  to  this  new  legate^  Let  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  do 
everything,  and  be  tbon  only  his  organ )  for,  in  fact, 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  has  suspicions  concerning 
him,  whilst  he  does  not  suspect  thee."  Such  Was  the 
artifice  of  Innocent,  as  recorded  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  who  dedicated  his  history  of  the  Albigensea 
to  that  Pope  himself, 

Raymond  Roger,  the  Viscount  of  B^aien,  after 
another  attempt  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Pope, 
and  after  being  told  by  the  legate,  that  **  what  he  had 
to  do  was  to  defend  himself  the  best  that  he  could, 
for  he  should  show  him  no  mercy,"  made  preparatioous 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  resting  his  hopes  chiefly  upott 
his  two  great  cities,  B^ziers  and  Carcassonne,  and 
dividing  between  them  his  most  valiant  knights.  He 
himself,  took  up  his  position  in  the  latter,  after 
having  visited  Briers,  and  ascertained  that  it  waa 
weU  provided  with  the  necessary  articles*  It  was  in 
the  month  of  July  that  the  Crusaders,  after  plnn« 
dering  and  burning  several  castles,  were  united  under 
the  walls  of  Biziers,  They  had  been  preceded  by 
Reginald  of  Montpeyroux,  Bishop  of  B^ers,  who,^ 
after  having  visited  the  legate,  and  delivered  to  him 
a  list  of  those,  amongst  his  flock,  wh«mi  he  suspected 
of  heresy,  and  whom  he  wished  to  see  consigned  to 
the  flames,  returned  to  his  parishioners,  to  represent 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  surrender  their  fellow-citizens  to  tha 
"avengers  of  the  faith,"  rather  than  to  draw  upon 
themsdves,  and  upon  their  wives  and  ebildivn,  the 
wrath  of  heaven  and  the  church.  "  Tell  the  legate," 
replied  the  citizena,  whom  he  had  assembled  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Nicaise,  "  that  our  city  is  good  and 
strong,  that  our  Lord  will  not  fail  to  succour  us  ia 
our  great  necessities,  and  that,  rather  than  commit 
the  baseness  demanded  of  ne,  we  would  eat  our  own 
children."  Nevertheless,  it  is  said,  that  there  was  no 
heart  so  bold  as  not  to  tremble,  when  the  Crusaders 
were  encamped  under  their  walls  3  "  and  so  great  waa 
the  assemblage,  both  of  tents  and  pavilions,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  all  the  world  waa  ooUected  there  >  al 
which  those  of  the  city  bega&  to  be  greatly  aeto* 
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lushed,  for  they  thought  they  were  only  fkbles,  what 
their  bishop  had  come  to  tell  them,  and  advise  them." 

But  though  astonished,  the  citizens  of  B^ziers  were 
not  discouraged;  and  while  the  enemies  were  yet 
tracing  a  camp,  they  sallied  and  attacked  them  una- 
wares. "  But  the  Crusaders  were  stiU  more  terrible 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  by  their 
fanaticism  and  boldness,  than  by  their  numbers." 
The  infantry  alone  repulsed  the  citizens;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  army  of  the  besiegers,  precipi- 
tating themselves  upon  them  as  they  retreated,  pur- 
sued them  so  eagerly  and  so  closely  as  to  enter  the 
gates  with  them,  and  thus  found  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  before  they  had  ever  formed  their  plan  of 
attack.  The  knights,  learning  that  they  had  tri- 
umphed without  fighting,  inquired  of  the  legate 
Arnold,  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  how  they  should  dis- 
tinguish the  Catholics  from  the  heretics, — ^whereupon 
he  made  them  this  "  much  celebrated  reply,"— -IQ// 
ikem  all — the  Lord  wUl  know  well  those  who  are  hie  ' 

The  fixed  population  of  B6ziers,  at  this  period,  did 
not  exceed,  probably,  15,000  persons;  but  it  had 
been  largely  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  open  country,  and  the  places  incq[>able  of 
defence. 

This  whole  multitude,  at  the  moment  when  the  Crusa- 
den  became  masters  of  the  gates,  took  refuge  in  the 
churches ;  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Nicaise  contained  the 
largest  number;  the  canons,  clothed  with  their  choral 
habits,  surrounded  the  altar,  and  sounded  the  bells,  as  if  to 
express  their  prayers  to  the  furious  assailants ;  but  these 
supplications  of  brass  were  as  little  heard  as  those  of  the 
human  voice.  The  bells  ceased  not  to  sound,  till,  of  that 
immense  multitude,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church* 
the  last  had  been  massacred.  Neither  were  those  spared 
who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  other  churches ;  seven 
thousand  deaa  bodies  were  counted  in  that  of  the  Magdalen 
alone.  When  the  Crusaders  had  massacred  the  last  living 
creature  in  B62iers,  and  had  pillaged  the  houses  of  all  that 
they  thought  worth  carrying  off,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in 
every  part  at  once,  and  reduced  it  to  a  vast  ftineral  pile. 
Not  a  house  remained  standing,  not  one  human  being  alive. 
Historians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  victims.  The  Abbot 
of  Citeaux,  feeling  some  shame  for  the  butchery  which  he 
had  ordered,  reduces  it,  in  his  letter  to  Innocent  the  Third, 
to  fifteen  thousand ;  others  make  it  amount  to  sixty  thou- 
saod. 


MONTGOLFIER  AND   THS    BALLOON. 

Tax- celebrated  Montgolfier,  inventor  of .  the  Balloon,  had 
fre<^uent. intercourse  with  the  printers  of  Avignon  for  pub- 
lishmg  his  papers.  The  wiaow  Guichard,  one  of  these 
printers,  witn  whom  he  often  lodged  during  his  stay  at 
Avignon,  having  one  day  observeda  thick  smoke  issuing 
firom  his  zoom,  had  the  curiosity  to  go  in,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  see  Montgolfier  gravely  employed  in  filling  a 
shapeless  paper  bag,  by  means  of  the  smoke  finm  a  chafing- 
dish.  The  physician  seemed  thwarted  by-the  balloon,  when 
filled  with  smoke,  rising  one  moment,  and  then  awkwardly 
falling  on  one  side  the  next;  thus  he  was  obliged,  with  one 
hand,  to  hold  the  balloon  in  the  position  which  he  thought 
most  fkcilitated  the  entrance  of  the  smoke,  while  with  the 
other  he  threw  wet  straw  on  the  chafing-dish;  for  it  is 
known,  that  at  first  the  raising  the  balloon  was  ascribed  to 
the  smoke  and  not  to  the  hot  air  with  which  it  was  filled. 
The  widow  Guichard,  smiling  at  his  distress,  said  with 
simplicity:  **£h!  why  don*t  you  fasten  the  balloon  to  the 
chafing-dish  ?**  This  exclamation  was  like  a  ray  of  light  to 
Montgolfier ;  in  fact,  the  secret  lay  there, — it  was  on^  ne- 
cessary to  fasten  the  chafing-dish  to  the  balloon. Fros- 

8Aiu>*s  Tableaux  de  Nismes, 

Thx  time  which  passes  over  our  heads  so  imperceptibly 
makes  the  same  gradual  change  in  habits,  manners,  and 
character,  as  in  personal  appearance.  At  the  revolution  of 
every  Qve  years,  we  find  ourselves  another,  and  yet  the 
same ;— there  is  a  change  of  views,  and  no  less  of  the  light 
in  which  we  regard  them ;  a  change  of  motives  as  well  as 
of  sctions.— 8iR  Waltbr  Scott, 


EASY  UBSSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  II. 

FAITH  AND  CRXDULITY. 

Ova  forefathers,  and  the  other  Pagans  who  em- 
braced the  Goqiel,  must  have  had  some  strong 
reasons  (as  was  remarked  before,)  to  bring  them  to 
shake  off  their  habits  of  life,  and  their  early  pre- 
judices, and  their  veneration  for  the  gods  they  had 
been  brought  up  to  worship,  for  the  sake  of  Chiist 
and  his  rehgion,  which  were  new  to  them.  But  per- 
haps you  may  suppose  that  their  ancient  religions 
also  must  have  been  embraced  by  their  forefathers 
in  the  same  manner )  t.  e.,  that  the  worship  of  the 
Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Jupiter,  and  the  rest  of  their 
gods,  must  have  been  first  brought  in  by  strong 
proofs, — at  least  by  what  were  thought  to  be  strong 
proofs.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case.  We  have  no  accounts  of  the  first  origin  of  the 
Pagan  religions ;  and  it  is  likely  that  no  one  of  them 
was  ever  brought  in  all  at  once,  but  that  these 
various  superstitions  crept  in  by  little  and  httle,  and 
religion  became  gradually  corrupted,  as  men  lost 
more  and  more  that  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  been  originally  revealed. 
This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  it  was  not  even  pre- 
tended that  these  religions  rested  on  any  evidence 
worth  listening  to.  A  Pagan's  reason  for  holding  his 
religion,  is  and  always  was,  that  it  had  been  handed 
down  firom  his  ancestors.  They  did,  indeed,  relate 
many  miracles,  said  to  have  been  wrought  through 
their  gods  5  but  almost  all  of  these  they  spoke  of  as 
having  been  wrought  among  people  who  were  already 
worshippers  of  those  gods  j  not  as  having  been  the 
means  of  originally  bringing  in  the  religion.  And  all 
the  Pagan  miracles  they  believed,  merely  because 
they  were  a  part  of  the  religion  which  they  had  learned 
from  their  fathers.  They  never  even  pretended  to 
give  any  proof  that  these  miracles  had  ever  been 
performed. 

The  Christian  religion  was  distinguished  from 
these  (as  has  been  said,)  by  its  resting  on  evidence  i 
by  its  offering  a  reason,  and  requiring  Christiana  to 
be  able  to  give  a  reason,  for  believing  it. 

Some  persons,  however,  have  a  notion  that  it  is 
presumptuous  for  a  Christian,  at  least  for  an  un- 
learned Christian,  to  seek  any  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  religion.  They  suppose  that  this  would  show 
a  want  of  faith.  They  know  that  faith  is  often  and 
highly  commended  in  Scripture,  as  the  Christian's 
first  duty ;  and  they  fancy  that  this  faith  consists  in 
a  person's  readily  and  fiinnly  believing  what  is  told 
him,  and  trustuig  in  every  promise  that  is  made  to 
him  i  and  that  the  less  reason  he  has  for  believing 
and  for  trusting,  and  the  less  he  doubts,  and  inquires, 
and  seeks  for  grounds  for  his  belief  and  his  confi- 
dence, the  more  faith  he  shows. 

But  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  faith  which  the 
Christian  Scriptures  speak  of  and  commend,  is  the 
very  contrary  of  that  blind  sort  of  belief  and  trust 
which  does  not  rest  on  any  good  reason.  This  last 
is  more  properly  called  credulity  than  faith.  When  a 
man  bcUeves  without  evidence,  or  against  evidence, 
he  is  what  we  rightly  call  credcdous ;  but  he  is  never 
commended  for  this  5  on  the  contrary,  we  often  find 
in  Scripture  mention  made  of  persons  who  are  re- 
proached for  their  unbelief  or  want  of  faith,  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  their  showing  this  kind  of 
credulity;  that  is,  not  judging  fairly  according  to  the 
evidence,  but  resolving  to  believe  only  wl^t  was 
agreeable  to  their  prejudices,  and  to  trust  any  one 
who  flattered  those  prejudices. 

This  was  the   case  witil^   those  of  the  ancieol 
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heathen,  who  reAued  to  fonake  the  wonhip  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  and  of  Japiter  and  Diana,  and  their 
other  gods.  Many  of  the  Ephesians,  ea  yott  read  ia 
the  Book  of  Acts,  raised  a  tamnlt  agai&tt  Paul  in 
their  zeal  for  their  "  goddess  Diana,  and  the  image 
which  fell  down  from  Jupiter*."  Now  if  a  man's 
faith  is  to  be  reckoned  the  greater,  the  less  evidence  he 
has  for  believing,  these  men  mnst  have  had  greater  faith 
than  any  one  who  received  the  Gospel,  because  they 
beheved  in  their  religion  without  any  evidence  at  alL 
But  what  our  sacred  writers  mean  by  faith  is  quite 
different  from  this.  When  they  commend  a  man's 
faith,  it  is  because  he  liBtens  fairly  to  erideace, 
and  judges  according  to  the  reasons  hud  before  him. 
The  difficulty  and  the  virtue  of  faith  consists 
ID  a  man's  believing  and  trusting  not  gainst  evi- 
deuce,  hut  against  his  expectations  and  prejudices, 
against  his  inclinations,  and  passions,  and  interests. 
We  read  accordingly,  that  Jeans  offered  sufficient 
proof  of  his  coming  ^m  God ; — he  said,  the 
woiks  (t.  e.,  the  miracles,)  that  I  do  in  my  Father's 
Dame,  (i.e.,  by  my  Father's  aathority,)  they  bear 
witness  of  me.  If  yon  believe  not  me,  beUeve 
the  works :  that  is,  if  yon  have  not  the  heart  to 
feel  the  purity  and  holiness  of  what  I  teach,  at 
least  yon  should  allow,  that  "  no  man  can  do  such 
miracles  except  God  be  with  him."  But  we  are  told, 
that  "  for  all  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  among 
them,  yet  did  they  not  beheve  on  Him."  They  acknow- 
ledged that  He  wrought  miracles,  as  the  unbelieving 
Jews  acknowledge  at  the  present  day.  But  they  had 
expected,  that  the  Christ  [or  Messiah]  whom  they 
looked  for,  should  come  in  great  worldly  power  and 
splendour,  as  a  conquering  prince,  who  should  deUver 
them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  shoald 
make  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  a  magnificent  empire. 
They  were  disappointed  and  disgusted,  ("  offended" 
is  the  word  used  in  our  translations,)  at  finding  Jesos 
'  coming  from  Nazareth,  a  despised  town  in  Galilee, 
and  having  no  worldly  pomp  or  pretensions  about 
Him,  and  having  only  poor  fishermen  and  peasants 
as  hie  attendants.  Accordingly  they  rejected  Him, 
saying,  "  shall  [the]  Christ  come  oat  of  Nazareth." 
"  As  for  this  man  we  know  not  whence  he  is."  "  Out 
of  Galilee  arises  no  propheL"  And  they  persuaded 
themselves,  (as  their  descendants  do  to  this  day,) 
that  Jesus  was  a  skilful  njagician,  and  performed 
miracles,  not  by  Divine  power,  but  by  the  help  of 
some  evil  spirits,  or  demons,  with  wham  he  had 
allied  Himself.  Though  he  went  about  doing  good, 
healing  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  teaching  the  purest 
morality,  they  reckoned  him  a  "  deceiver,"  who  "  cast 
ont  demons,  through  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 


But  if  he  had  come  among  them  offering  to  fulfil 
their  expectations,  and  nndertaking  to  deliver  their 
ccnmtry  from  the  Romans,  then,  even  thongb  he  had 
shown  no  miraculous  power,  many  of  them  wonld 
have  received  him  readily.  And,  indeed,  it  is  recorded 
of  Him,  that  He  declared  this  Himself,  and  foretold 
to  his  disciples,  "many  will  came  in  myname,"  (that 
is,  taking  on  them  my  character,)  "  saying  I  am  [the] 
Christ,  and  will  deceive  many."  And,  again,  "  I  am 
come  in  my  Father's  name,"  (that  is,  with  my  Father's 
aathority  and  po^er,)  "  and  you  receive  me  not ;  if 
another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,"  (that  is,  re- 
quiring to  be  believed  on  his  bare  word,  without  any 
miracnloos  signs,)  "  him  ye  will  receive." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass ;  for  in  the  last  siege  of 

Jerusalem  many  impostors  came  forward,  each  one 

cUuming  to  be  Ae  Christ,  and  drawing  mnltitndes'to 

foUow-lum,  and  leading  them  to  make  the  most  de- 

*  Act*  lis.  86. 


Bperate  resistance  to  the  RomanB  ;  till  at  length  the 
city  was  taken,  and  the  nation  atteriy  overthrown. 

Now  the  Jews  who  believed  any  one  of  these  im- 
postors, were  led  to  do  so  by  tbdx  prejudices,  and 
expectations,  and  wishes ;  not  by  any  proof  that  was 
offered.  They  showed,  therefore,  more  creduhty  than 
the  Christians  did.  And  these  unbeUeving  Jews,  aa 
they  are  called,  are  the  very  persons  who  were  re- 
proached for  their  want  of  feith.  You  may  plainly 
see  from  this,  that  the  faith  which  the  Christian  writers 
speak  of,  is  not  blind  credulity,  but  fsimess  in  list- 
ening to  evidence,  and  judging  accordingly,  withoat 
being  led  away  by  prejudices  and  inclinations. 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  book  of  Acts  that  the 
Jews  of  Berea  were  commended  as  being  "more 
noble,"  (that  is,  more  candid,)  than  those  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  "  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures,"  (the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,)  to  see  whether  those 
things  were  so,  "which  the  Apostle  taught." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles 
did  not  mean  by  Christian  faith  a  blind  assent  with< 
out  any  reason.  And  if  we  would  be  taught  by  than, 
we  must  be  "  prepared  to  answer  every  one  that 
askethus  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  lu." 


THE  SEPS*. 
Tbx  links  which  we  remark  in  the  scale  of  living 
creatures,  and  which  make  the  observer  pass,  uncon- 
sclonsly,  from  one  class  of  beings  to  another,  from  man 
with  his  lofty  brow,  to  the  lichen  clinging  to  the  rock,  of 
which  it  seems  to  form  a  part,  are  facts  calculated  to 
penetrate  us  with  admiration  for  the  Creator's  works, 
snd  which  qnite  set  aside  all  our  artificial  classifica- 
tions. We  here  present  an  account,  accompanied  by 
a  figure,  of  a  singular  reptile,  which  forms  the  Lnk 
that  unites  the  family  of  the  crocodiles  to  that  of  the 
boa-serpent,  the  lizard  of  the  plains  with  the  snake  of 
the  marshes.  The  Seps  is  no  longer  considered  to  be 
a  lizard,  neither  is  it  quite  a  serpent.  Its  lengthened 
body  gives,  at  first  sight,  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Blind-worm,  but  on  closer  examination,  we  dis- 
cover with  astonishment,  two  pair  of  such  very  short 
pawv,  that  they  cannot  possibly  reach  the  ground. 


This  animal  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  SoMcoubt, 
which  are  all  distinguished  by  the  extreme  smallness 
of  their  members,  and  of  which  some  species  present 
very  remarkable  peculiarities.  We  remark  that  some 
Seps  are  only  provided  with  one  toe  on  each  foot ;  the 


The  species  represented  above  is  the  only  one  which 

*  Thiiwonl,  nrhich  comcifromt  Greek  mud,  SfiiiririDftaeemipt, 
wM  nied  by  tha  uicicnta  lo  doicaau  u  uumkl,  wbicE  lomc  coa- 
ttdcrad  a  msid  ud  oiheii  li  lopeiu. 
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inbabiti  the  southern  part  of  France,  even  there  it  is 
rare ;  in  the  north  it  is  entirely  unknown.  In  Italy, 
where  it  is  more  common,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Cicella  or  Ciciqua.  The  scales  of  its  belly  arc  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  its  back  by  three  lines.  This 
reptile  is  not  dangerous,  for  nature  has  not  bestowed 
upon  it  any  venom,  and  even  if  it  possessed  any,  its 
mouth  is  too  small  for  it  to  bite  a  man,  or  any  other 
Urge  animal. 

We  know  that  whenever  man  has  presumed  to 
deem  any  created  object  as  incomplete  or  useless, 
experience  or  science  has,  sooner  or  later,  proved  that 
it  is  man  who,  in  the  infirmity  of  his  judgment,  has 
erred.  Surely  wc  should  do  wisely  to  apply  this  im- 
portant fact  to  the  question  of  usefulness,  which 
arises  from  the  scantiness  of  the  feet  of  the  reptile 
under  consideration.  It  is  evident  that  the  feet  of 
the  Seps  no  more  enable  him  to  walk  on  the  earth, 
than  the  wings  of  the  Penguin  to  cleave  the  air  ^ 
but  in  either  case,  shall  we  say  that  these  members 
are  superfluous,  because  they  do  not  answer  the  end 
for  which  we  suppose  them  to  be  invariably  intended*? 
Has  the  Creator  failed  in  his  work,  or  has  man  mis- 
judged the  end  of  that  work  ?  I  confidently  expect 
that  every  sensible  man  will  justify  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty. Frossahd. 

*  For  instance,  migkt  we  not  suppose,  that  the  littl«  pvm  of  the 
Seps  assist  it  to  turn  itself,  when  any  accident  may  have  placed  it  on 
its  oack,  or  to  prevent  it  from  getting  into  that  uneasy  position. 


WHAT   APPEARS    USELESS,    NOT    ALWAYS   TO    BE 

DESPISED. 

I  CAN  scarcely  condemn  mankind  for  treating  with  contempt 
a  virtuoso,  whom  they  see  employed  in  poring  over  a  moss 
or  an  insect  day  after  dav,  and  speiidiu}^  his  life  in  such 
seemingly  unimportant  and  barren  speculations.  The  first 
and  most  natural  reflections  that  will  arise  on  this  occasion 
must  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  such  pursuits.  Yet  were 
the  whole  scene  ol*  nature  laid  open  to  our  views,  were  we 
admitted  to  behold  the  connexions  and  dependencies  of 
every  thing  on  every  oilier,  and  to  trace  the  economy  of 
nature  through  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  greater  parts  of 
this  globe,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  own  we  were 
mistaken ;  that  the  Supreme  Architect  had  contrived  his 
works  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
be  unconcerned  in  any  one  of  them ;  and  therefore,  that 
studies  which  seem  upon]  a  slight  view  to  be  quite  use- 
less, may  in  the  end  appear  to  be  of  no  small  importance  to 
mankind.  Nay,  were  we  only  to  look  back  into  the  history 
of  arts  and  sciences,  we  must  be  oonvioeed,  that  we  are 
apt  to  judge  over  hastily  of  things  of  this  nature.  We 
should  there  find  many  proofs,  that  he  who  gave  this  instinc- 
tive ouriosity  to  some  of  his  creaturea,  gave  it  for  good  and 
great  purposes,  and  that  he  rewards  wiU»  usefiil  diaeoveriet 
all  these  minute  researches. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  always  happen  to  the  seaicbet,  or 
his  contemporaries,  nor  even,  sometimes,  to  the  immediata 
succeeding  generation ;  but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  advan- 
tages of  one  kind  or  other  alwavs  accrue  to  mankind  horn 
such  pursuits.  Some  men  are  bom  to  observe  and  neord 
what  perhaps  by  itself  is  perfectly  useless,  but  yet  of  great 
importance,  to  another  who  ibllows  and  goes  a  step  fiirther 
still  as  useless.  To  him  another  suoeeeds,  and  thus  by  de- 
grees, till  at  last  one  of  a  superior  genius  conies,  who  laying 
all  that  has  been  done  before  his  time  together,  brings  on  a 
new  face  of  things,  improves,  adorns,  exalts  human  society. 
Many  instances  might  be  produced  to  prove,  that  bare 
curiosity  in  one  age  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
another.  And  what  has  frequently  been  said  of  chemists, 
may  be  applied  to  every  other  kind  of  virtuosi.  They  hont* 
perhaps,  after  chimeras  and  impossibilities,  they  find  aom^ 
thing  really  valuable  by  the  by.  We  are  but  instruments 
under  the  Supreme  Director,  and  do  not  so  much  as  know, 
in  many  cases  what  is  of  most  importance  for  us  to  search 
alter.  But  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing;  namely,  that  if 
we  study  and  follow  nature,  whatever  paths  we  are  led  into, 
wc  shall  at  last  arrive  at  somctlting  valuable  to  ourselves 
Mod  othen,  hut  of  what  kind  we  muat  be  eoBtent  te  laaiaui 
ignorant. — Benjamin  SriL^wiwisn^ 


POPULAR  LEGENDS  AKD  FICTIONS. 

XI. 
Holy  Wells. 

The  most  remarkable,  but  not  the  most  peculiar^ 
superstition,  which  we  proceed  to  notice,  is  that 
concerning  what  were  called  holy  wells.  Of  these, 
Wales  possessed  several)  four  of  which,  namely, 
St  Winefred's,  St.  Tegla's,  St.  Elian's  and  St.  Dwyn- 
wen*s,  had  attained  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  the 
others ;  and  of  these  four,  that  of  St.  Winefred,  at 
Hol3rwell,  In  Flhitshire  (ahready  described  in  vol.  IX., 
p.  130),  was  by  far  the  most  estimable. 

The  superstitions  ceremonies  used  at  such  wells, 
and  the  respect  with  which  they  are  frequented,  must 
be  of  very  remote  antiquity,  since  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Joshua  the  name  of  En-shemesh,  or  the  Fountain 
of  the  Sun,  was  given  to  a  well,  which  manifestly  in- 
dicates that  the  well  was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and 
the  name  of  another  En-rogel,  or  the  Fountain  of 
Secret  Inquiry  intimates,  that  it  was  used  for  some 
purpose  of  divination.    To  these  may  be  added  En-dor, 
or  the  Fountain  of  Circular  Revolution  :  and  in  these 
three  names  the  three  principal  superstitions  are  dis- 
cernible, which  are  denoted  by  practices  not  even  at 
this  time   wholly  fallen  into  disuse.     The  origin  of 
these  superstitions  must  undoubtedly  be  looked  for 
in  a  hot  climate,  where  a  well  of  pure  water  afiforda 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life ;    and  thus  the 
Hebrew  word  for  a  tank,  which  is  of  less  value  than 
a  well,  with  the  slight  variation  of  a  vowel  point, 
signifies  a  blessing ;    and  when  the  sun  became  au 
object  of  worship,  tlie  dedication  of  a  well  to  it,  as  of 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  source  of  comfort,  waa 
simple  and  natural.     From  this  reference  a  higher 
estimation  of  a  well  opening  and  flowing  eastward 
may  have  arisen,   and  such   wells  were    formerly 
thought  in  Wales  to  afford  the  purest  water.     The 
purifications  necessary,  first  for  health,  and  secondly 
preparative  to  religious  ceremonies,  were  additional 
motives  for  a  regard  to  wells ;  but  above  all,  where 
the  waters  were  found  to  possess  medical  virtues, 
those  virtues  were  readily  believed  to  be  conferred 
by    some  benevolent  and  superintendent  divinity. 
Whatever  be  the  religious  system,  deprecation  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Deity  mtist  form  one  part  of  it,  and 
humiliation  must  precede  an  act  of  supposed  purifi- 
cation.    It  is  the  course  which  nature  and  reason, 
even  in  its  most  feeble  efforts,  would  dictate.     Ac- 
cordingly it  appears,  that  in  Ireland  the  votaries  of 
some  holy  wells  crawl  around  them  several  times  on 
theur  hands  and  knees,  and  such,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, was  the  custom  at  En- dor  in  the   time  of 
Joshua.    The  expression  of  gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived was  another  natural  sentiment  of  religion } 
and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  custom  of  leaving 
some  token  of  it,  however  small,  such  as  the  dropping 
of  a  pin  into  the  well,  or  hanging  up  a  rag  on  some 
bush  near  it.     Brand  says,  "  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served shreds,  or  bits  of  rags,  upon  the  bushes  that 
overhang  a  well  in  the  road  to  Benton,  a  village  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.     It  is  called.  The 
Rag- well.     The  spring  has  been  visited  for  some  dis- 
order or  other,  and  these  rag-offerings  are  relica  of 
the  then  prevailing  superstition.     Thus,  Mr.  Pennant 
tells  us,  they  visit  the  well  of  Spey  in  ScotUnd,  for 
many  distempers,  and  the  well  c^  Drachaldy  for  as 
many  more,  offering  small  bits  of  money,  and  bits  of 
rags." 

-In  the  third  of  the  excellent  letters  of  Columbamts, 
a  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  well- worship 
as  practised  in  Ireland,  a  worship  justly  censured  by 
I  the  woT&y  aulViOv.    In  Una  asicount  he  says,  '*  Wheu 
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I  pressed  a  very  old  man,  Owen  Heater,  to  state  v^hat 
possible  advantage  he  expected  to  derive  from  the 
aingular  custom   of  frequenting  in  particular  such 
wells  as  were  contiguous  to  mm  old  bloiM  oak,  or  an 
upright  unhewn  stone  j  and  what  the  meaning  was 
of  the  yet  more  singular  custom  of  sticking  rays  on 
the  branches  of  such  trees,  and  ipiitmg  on  them:  his 
answer,  and  the  answer  of  the  oldest  men,  was,  that 
their  ancestors  always  did  it  i  and  that  it  was  a  pre- 
servative against  the  sorceries  of  the  Druids  -, — and 
80  thoroughly  persuaded  were  they  of  the  sanctity  of 
these  pagan  practices,  that  they  would  travel  bare- 
headed and  barefooted  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  for 
the  purpose  of  ermpHng  on  their  knefg  round  th$$e 
W9ll9,  and  wprighi  etonee,  and  oak  trees,  wtetward,  as 
the  sun  travels,  some  three  times,  some  six,  some 
nine,  and  so  on,  until  their  voluntary  penances  were 
completely  fulfilled*    A  passage  from  Hanway  leads 
directly  to  the  Oriental  custom  of  these  Druidical 
superstitions.  '  We  arrived  at  a  desolate  caravanserai, 
where  we  found  nothing  but  water.    I  observed  a 
ir$€  with  a  number  of  rage  to  the  branches;   these 
were  so  many  charms,  which  passengers  coming  from 
Ghilaw,  a  province  remarkable  for  aguee,  had  left 
there,  in  a  fond  expectation  of  leaving  their  disease 
also  in  the  same  spot.'    From  Chaldea  and  Persia 
well* worship  passed  into  Arabia,  where  the  well  of 
Zimzim  at  Mecca  was  celebrated  from  the  remotest 
ages,'*  &c 

Some  of  the  wells  are  celebrated  for  producing  a 
salutary  eflfect,  but  that  of  St,  Elian,  near  Beltiss 
in  Denbighshire,  is  equally  notorious  for  possess- 
ing  an  opposite  influence.  It  is  «not  only  an  opi- 
nion, but  a  firmly  rooted  belief,  among  the  pea- 
santry, that  if  any  one  be  put  into  the  v)ell,  as  they 
call  it,  he  will  be  afflicted  with  any  malady  or  mis- 
fortune, which  his  enemy  may  desire.  "  I  will  put 
you  into  St  Elian's  well,  and  have  my  revenge  of 
you!"  said  a  choleric  mountaineer  to  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  return  for  some  trifling  offence;  and  it  was  only 
so  lately  as  April  1820,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
John  Edwards,  of  the  parish  of  Northop,  in  Flint- 
shire, was  tried  at  the  great  sessions,  for  defrauding 
one  Edward  Pierce,  of  Llanelymig,  In  Denbighshire, 
of  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  under  the  pretence 
(to  borrow  the  classical  language  of  the  indictment), 
"  that  the  said  Edward  Pierce  was  put  into  Fynnon 
Elian  (Elian's  Well),  and  that  some  great  evil  and. 
miafintuBe  would,  in  consequence,  befall  the  said 
Edward  Pierce ;  uid  that  he,  the  said  John  Edwards, 
could  avert  the  said  evil  and  misfortune,  by  taking 
him,  the  said  Edward  Pierce,  out  of  the  said  well,  if 
he,  the  said  Edward  Pierce,  would  pay  unto  the  said 
John  Edwards,  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings." 

This  ''the  said  Edward  Pierce"  was  silly  enough 
to  do,  as  weU  as  to  accompany  the  arch  enchanter  to 
the  well,  where  several  mystic  ceremonies  were  to  be 
performed,  to  the  no  small*  satisfkction  of  both  par- 
ties; and  the  ignorant  dupe  returned  home  with  a 
full  persuasion  that  his  affairs,  which  had  been  long 
"  going  cross,"  would  thenceforth  be  in  a  more  pro- 
sperous state  than  ever.  Deceived  in  this,  however, 
he  brought  the  offender  to  justice,  and  the  "said 
John  Edwards"  was  rewarded  for  his  ingenuity  by  an 
imprisonment  for  twelve  months. 

The  mode  which  was  usually  adopted,  to  secure  the 
good  or  evil  influence  of  St.  Elian's  well,  was,  in 
truth,  sufficiently  formal  and  elaborate  to  inspire  the 
credulous  with  a  perfect  belief  in  its  efficacy.  Near 
the  well,  resided  some  worthless  and  infamous  woman, 
who  officiated  as  priestess.  To  her,  the  person  who 
wished  to  inflict  the  curse,  applied,  and  for  a  trifling 
sum,  she  registered.  In  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 


the  name  of  the  individual  upon  whose  hapless  head 
the  malediction  was  to  fall.  A  pin  was  then  dropped 
into  the  well,  in  the  name  of  the  victim,  and  the 
report  that  such  a  one  had  been  thus  put  into  the 
well,  soon  reached  the  ear  of  the  devoted  person.  If 
the  individual  were  cursed  with  a  credulous  disposi- 
tion, the  idea,  like  that  of  the  West  Indian  Obi,  soon 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  at  length  terminated -in 
his  destruction :  for  the  poor  unhappy  object  pined 
himself  to  death,  unless  a  timely  reconciliation  should 
take  place  between  the  parties,  in  which  case,  the 
priestess,  for  a  suitable  fee,  erased  the  name  from  her 
book,  and  took  the  poor  wretch  out  of  the  well  I 


AST. 

WuEir  from  the  sacred  (i^arden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wrath, 
An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven, 

And  crossed  the  wanderer's  sumess  path. 
'Twas  Art !  sweet  Art !  New  radiance  broke;, 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground ; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke, 

"  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found.** 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild. 

Where  noontide  simbeam  never  biased  :— 
The  thistle  shrunk— the  harvest  smiled, 

And  nature  gladdened  as  she  gazed. 
£arth*8  thousand  tribes  of  living  tilings. 

At  Art*s  command  to  him  are  given, 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs, 

And  point  their  spires  of  faith  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak— and  bids  it  ride^ 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced; 
He  smites  the  rock — upheaved  in  pride. 

See  towers  of  strength,  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal, 

Fire  b^ars  his  banner  on  the  wave, 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal. 

And  the  destroying  knife  to  save. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep, 

Admiring  Beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep. 

Rooks  disappear  before  his  skill : 
With  thongjhts  that  swell  his  glowing  soo^ 

He  bids  cne  ore  illume  the  page. 
And  proudly  scorning  time's  control. 

Commerces  with  an  imbom  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name, 
And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sl^s 

He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame 
That  quivers  in  the  realms  on  high. 

In  war  renowned.  In  peace  sublune. 
He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace ; 
[is  power  subduing  space  and  tims^ 
Idnks  realm  to  r^lm,  and  race  to  laot.- 


-Sfbaous. 


Tiia  common  blessings  of  God  are  not  dispensed  without  a 
directing  Providence.  Nature  works  not  without  the  God 
of  nature. — Caryl. 


Thb  Arabians  distinguish  a  man  of  honour,  true  nobility, 
and  figure,  as  having  "  a  fair  unspotted  countenance/*  On 
the  contrary,  *'  a  (kce  as  black  as  a  coal,"  is  imputed  to  the 
base  dishonourable  person. — Crafpelow. 

It  must  be  owned  that  we  are  not  able  to  account  for  the 
method  of  Divine  Providence  in  many  instances ;  and  who- 
soever is  not  abandoned  of  all  modesty,  must  readily 
acknowledge  that  it  is  reasonable  it  should  be  so. — Brad- 
ford. 


As  a  fiither  should  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  His 
ohildreo,  so  should  a  government  for  the  instruction  of  its 
subjects.  This  should  teach  us  to  look  for  edification  onlv 
from  legitimate  sources,  and  to  expect  it  most  in  Uie  patu 
of  humble  and  implicit  obedience. — SxNCuaR* 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  XIX. 


The  White  Birch,  {Betula  alba.) 
This  well-known  and  elegant  tree,  u,  in  England, 
merely  regarded  aa  an  ornamental  addition  to  the 
•hmbbery,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  North  America,  it  is  of  the  most  extensive  oae  to 
the  inhabitants. 

The  batk  of  this  tree  has  the  property  of  being 
more  firm  and  durable  .than  the  wood  it  invests.  Of 
this,  the  peasants  of  Sweden,  Lapland,  &c.,  take 
advantage,  and  shaping  it  like  tiles,  cover  their 
honses  with  it.  Maopertuis,  in  traversing  Lapland, 
to  measure  a  degree  of  latitude,  had  to  pass  through 
vast  forests  composed  entirely  of  Birch.  The  soil  in 
some  parts  being  very  loose,  more  than  half  the 
trees  had  been  blown  down.  He  examined  several 
of  them,  and  was  surprised  to  see,  in  such  as  had 
lain  long,  the  substance  of  the  wood  was  entirely 
gone,  but  the  baik  remained  a  hollow  trunk  without 
any  signs  of  decay. 

The  Betula  papyracea,  or  Canoe  Birch,  is  the 
name  of  the  American  species,  whose  bark  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  pnrposea.  The  bark  of  this  tree, 
in  the  younger  specimens,  is  of  a  beautiful  white ; 
this  bark  is  employed  by  the  conntry  people  of  Cftntda, 
to  close  the  openings  in  the  roofs  of  their  honses. 
Baskets  and  boxes  are  made  of  it,  and  even  port- 
folios, which  are  ornamented  with  different  coloured 
silks  and  embroidery;  and,  split  into  very  thin  leaves, 
it  has  been  used  for  writing  on.  It  is  placed  between 
the  soles  of  shoes,  and  formed  into  a  lining  for  a  hat, 
to  keep  oat  the  wet ;  but  the  most  important  nse  to 
which  it  is  applied,  is  in  the  construction  of  ]nroffitet 
and  canoes.  To  obtain  the  pieces  of  baric  of  which 
these  are  composed,  they  select  the  largest  trees,  and 
those  which  have  the  smoothest  rind.  In  the  Spring 
they  make  two  circular  incisions  on  the  baric,  at  some 
feet  distance  from  esch  other,  and  one  loi^tudinnl 
incision  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  when  the  introduc- 
tion of  A  tliio  piece  of  wood  between  the  bark  uid 


the  timber  eaaily  detscfaea  the  fcnner.  These  pieces 
of  bark  are  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  in>tength,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  width.  To  form  a  canoe, 
they  are  joined  together,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
awl,  by  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  white  spruce,  of  abont 
the  thickness  of  a  quiU.  But  before  they  are  used, 
they  are  stripped  of  their  outer  rind,  split  in  half, 
and  steeped  in  water.  The  seams  are  then  rendered 
water-tight,  by  being  smeared  with  the  resin  of  the 
balm  of  gtlead  tree.  These  canoes,  which  are  much 
used  by  the  Indians  and  the  Canadian  hunters  in 
their  long  journeys  in  the  interior,  are  extremely  light, 
and  can  be  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders  from  one 
lake  or  river  to  another.  A  canoe  capable  of  holding 
fonr  persons  and  their  baggage,  will  we^jh  from  forty 
to  fifty  poandH  only.  Other  venels  are  made  of  the 
same  material,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
fifteen  people.  These  are  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  Birch  in  America  -,  but  in  Sweden  and  Rna- 
sia,  the  European  species,  ^e  White  Birch,  is  of  still 
greater  service.  The  Russia  leather,  which  is  so  well 
known  for  its  valuable  property  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  insects,  is  prepared  with  a  kind  of  bal- 
samic extract  from  the  Birch.  The  L^landers  nse 
the  same  extract  to  tan  the  hides  of  the  Rein  Deer, 
and  they  stain  their  cordage  of  a  red  colour  with  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves.  A  good  vinegar  is  made  from 
the  sap,  as  well  as  an  intoxicating  drink;  the  da- 
landers  use  the  young  leaves  as  tea,  and  the  Laplan- 
ders and  natives  of  Greenland  peel  off  the  inner 
cellular  portion  of  tht  bark,  and  mix  it  with  th«r 
food. 


The  Birch  is  raiaed  from  seed,  which  is  sown  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  in  beds  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide ;  the  seeds  are  to  be  pressed  down  with  the 
spade,  bnt  not  covered  with  the  earth  ;  if  the  weather 
is  dry  and  frosty,  they  are  to  be  protected  for  a  few 
weeks  by  a  covering  of  peaa-haolm  or  matting.  The 
next  March  remove  the  young  plants,  shorten  their 
top  roots,  and  plant  them  at  two  and  a  half  feet  dis- 
tance, and  let  them  remain  in  this  state  for  two  or 
three  years  before  they  are  again  moved. 


'Bjtt  is  to  me  a  more  detestable  rombiDDlion  of  letters 
than  '  No'  itself.  No  is  a  surly,  honest  fellov,  speaks  his 
mind  rough  and  round  at  once.  But  is  a  sneaking,  evasive, 
half-bred,  exceptions  sort  of  a  conjunctioo,  which  comes  to 
pull  sway  the  crop  just  when  it  is  at  your  lips: — 

It  does  allay 

The  good  pNoedent; — &e  upon  but  gel! 

Butgtt  i*  as  a  jailor  to  bring  forth 

Some  monstioui  male&ctor. 

Sia  Waltxr  Scott 


JOHN  WILLIAH  PABKEA,  WEST  KTRAW. 
BoU  bj  (11  Bwkalkn  ud  Kiwinaten  In  tta*  Kwfdgai. 
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KILLARNE  Y.      No. 


Tbb  Eaolki*  Nist. 

Tbi  hMTj  Peik  with  [leaTcn'i  bri«ht  unn  croned, 
And  brow,  with  wmlhi  of  iirr  oompuud  round, 
LauM  o'er  the  dnp ;  llu  bua,  uid  ihniET  ndCi 
In  nlian  beaalT  clid  uid  forot  piidd. 
Id  form,  UDhart  b^  tempwlt,  oi  by  TB*n> 
Still  ID  fiah  robsi  i>f  majeilT  tppCMi : 

Hen  fail  drewl  Mat  the  tdtiI  Bird  hath  made, 
Td  awe  th«  inferior  nibjecti  of  ihe  ihadc, 
Secore  bn  bailt  it  for  a  leapb  of  dajt, 
Impeciioui  but  to  Phcebui'  piercioE  rain ; 
Hia  Touni  he  truni  lo  eje  the  lolar  lishl. 
And  Miar  beyond  the  famed  Icarian  BiEhl. 


Every  one  haa  heard  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  j 
their  reputation  haa  been  spread  as  wide  as  that  of 
our  most  celebrated  English  or  Scottish  lakes.  Ire- 
land is  very  remaricable  for  the  number  and  extent 
of  its  lakes ;  in  this  respect  neither  England  nor 
Scotland  can  be  compared  with  it.  But  without  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  Ireland  would  be  far  from  com- 
peting with  either  England  or  Scotland,  in  that  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery,  of  which  the  lakes  of  each 
aCTord  sach  strikiog  examples. 

In  some  remarks  upon  the  scenery  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  in  his  interesting  Rettarehei,  Mr.  Croftoa 
Croker  says, — 

The  weatsm  districts  of  the  oounty  Cork,  and  the  entire 
of  Kerry,  are  wild  and  mountaiiunu  j  and  the  Galtsea,  an 
extensiTS  lange  of  many  milaii  stntch  slonii  tlM  boiden 
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',    LAKIS   or    KILLAKKIT. 

of  the  countiet  Limerick,  Cork,  Tlpperary,  and  Watotfti^ 
conferring  a  dignity  upon  tbe  laodicBpe  which  level  or  qd- 
broken  ground  cannot  possess.  The  general  outUne  tt 
these  mouDtaiDS  is  happily  varied ;  though  heary  and 
inelegant  shapes  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  yet  they  arc 
seldom  found  alone,  and  rather  improve  than  imnre  An 
effect  of  the  sharp  and  irregular  forms  with  wluoh  thsy 
are  combined. 

Dune  Natnra  drew  ibese  mounlaTnea  in  such  lort, 
Aa  though  the  one  ahould  yield  Ihe  other  craca. 
Many  of  thair  Eleua  and  paues  possess  a  sublime  sterility 
that  inspires  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence.  Uasses  tS 
rock  are  heaped  together  in  utiprofltable  barrennetih 
clothed  only  with  the  humble  licben,  and  unyielding  to 
vegetation,  receive  from  year  to  year  in  vain,  the  altemala 
changes  of  rain  and  sunshine.  A  stream  broken  into 
several  little  falls  often  ftwms  along  the  centre  of  thas* 
rugged  defiles,  or  tumbles  precipitately  over  a  steep  eraar 
wiu  oeaseless  plash.  In  some  places,  vast  stones  nmndM 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  nang  in  Ihnlastio  elentieUt 
as  if  ready  to  be  rolled  down  with  overwhelming  oradi 
ui)on  the  spectator  beneath,  and  have  been  poetical^ 
deaonbed  in  Irish  song,  as  the  marbles  that  Time  and 
Nature  played  with,  when  they  were  young,  and  the  wtM 
in  its  infancy.  Surrounded  by  some  of  ttie  grandest  of 
these  monnlains,  lies  Killarney, — ■ 
Where  woody  tieni 


Tlie  Lake*  of  Killarney  are  situKted  nearly  In  tto 
centre  of  the  maritime  county  of  K»cch  «  <«>-'4mi  <*Mi^ 
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fines  of  fL  ph^ia  of  iQftv  loountaius,*  Tht  spape  in- 
cluded between  this  chain  and  ihe  oooan  on  the  west, 
eontaining  upwards  oi  iU\rty  square  miles,  is  entirelf 
occupied  by  other  mountains  of  still  greater  magni- 
tude, amongst  which  are  those  called  Macgillicuddy's 
Reeks,  the  ipost  elevated  in  Ireland.  In  general,  the 
disposition  of  these  mountains  is  very  irregular ;  but 
as  they  approach  the  sea,  they  form  short  ridges,  ter- 
lyiinating  on  tha  coast  in  bold  and  rugged  headlands. 
This  mountainous  region  abounds  with  lakes.  They 
are  mostly  found  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  but 
some  are  situated  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at 
a  great  elevation,  in  cavities,  resembling  the  craters  of 
volcanos.  In  the  vicinity  of  RiHamey,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  called  Maugerton,  there  is  one 
of  these  lakes  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  >  the  natives  style  it  the  Pit  of  Hell,  but  it  is 
familiarly  known  by  the  names  of  the  DeviFs  Punch- 
Bowl.  After  heavy  rains,  it  discharges  a  laryt  stream, 
which  precipitates  itself  dowa  the  mountain  In  §  sqc- 
cession  of  cataracts,  distinguish^bls  by  thsir  wbitli 
foam  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  Of  all  tb<$  Uk^ 
of  Kerry,  however,  the  largest  and  the  most  r^msfkr 
able  are  those  of  Killarney.  Tb^y  iPAy  be  considered, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Weld  observes,  us  m  immense  reser- 
voir for  the  waters  of  the  surrounding  country,  sup- 
plied by  the  overflowings  of  other  lak^s,  by  rills  from 
the  adjoining  mountsins,  and  by  rivers  whiob  Ml  mto 
them,  after  having  been  i^ngm^nlsd  during  a  long 
course  by  countless  tributi^ry  streftmSr  Tb^  only 
outlet  to  this  extensive  b»sin  Is  lbs  ele«r  and  rapin 
river  Laune,  which  cpnveys  th^  surplus  ws(:er  into 
the  Atlantic  Ooe»n«  through  tbe  Bsy  of  Piugtoi  In 
beauty,  the  Lskss  of  KillArn^y  surpass  the  otber 
lakes  of  KerrFi  AS  macb  as  ia  extent  i  for  wbils  the 
shores  of  the  latter  are  rarely  distingfuished  by  uny 
striking  features  from  Ibo  dr^nry  wastes  which  suri- 
round  them,  the  euobnoting  bunks  of  the  former, — 

Singled  ettt>  an  i%  verp.  by  nftiurSi  for  tbe  displfiy  of  some 
of  ber  choicest  produotiQpi,  present  the  charming  variety 
of  a  rich  and  adorned  Undsospe,  contrasted  with  the  pic- 
turesque wildness  of  mountain  and  forest  soeuery. 

The  Lakes  of  Killamey  are  three  in  number, — that 
is  to  say,  there  are  three  distinct  bodies  of  water  3 
^cb  of  tb^m,  however,  cpmmunicates  with  the  other 
two.  We  have  said  that  these  lakes  nre  upon  the 
confines  of  n  rnnge  of  mountains.  One  of  tbem  is, 
indeed,  on  the  mountnins — completely  embosomed 
within  lofty  heights  3  the  others  lie  at  Uie  foot  of  the 
mountnins.  These  two  lower  lakes  are  bounded  on 
one  side  only  by  mountains ;  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion they  are  open  to  a  cultivated  country,  whose 
surface  is  diversified  by  innumerable  bills.  They  are 
Iiearly  upon  the  same  level,  and  lie  contiguous  to  each 
Qtber,  being  separated  merely  by  a  narrow  peninsula 
|iad  some  small  islands,  between  which  there  are 
ehsnBela  passable  for  boats.  The  Upper  Lake  lies 
on  the  mountains  above,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  Lower  Lakes  3  n  navigably  stre^mi 
liowever,  descends  from  it,  and  communicates  witb 
eaeb  of  them,  by  dividing  into  twp  brtm^bsflt  This 
Jake  en  the  mountains  is  called,  from  its  sitnation, 
the  "Upper  Lake 3*'  of  the  others  below,  the  larger 
one  Is  called  the  *'  Lower  Lake/'  imd  the  smaller, 
*'  Turk  Lake,"  from  an  n4i*^€ent  mowt^P  bearing 
the  nam^  of  *'  Turk," 

The  river  which  runs  from  the  Upper  Laka  to  the 
Lower  Lakes,  genernlly  preserves  n  placid  course, 
except  in  a  few  plaoes,  where  the  channel  is  contracted 
between  rocks,  or  obstructed  by  bturs  and  shoals. 
When  not  swollen  by  floods,  its  breadth  seldom  ^x- 
^eeds  fifteen  yards,  and  at  some  of  the  posses  it  is 
•e  vedueed  by  the  opposing  rocks,  that  only  one  boat 


can  find  way.  Its  coome  ^s  4eyioiis ;  sometimes  it 
runs  for  %  nonslderable  distance  close  to  tbs  moun- 
tains, und^r  imm«nss  masses  of  vpeks  {  spmetimes 
meandering  through  the  centre  of  the  defile,  or 
dividing  into  branches,  which  again  unite,  after  en- 
circling numerous  little  islands,  ^nic  scen^nr  tbrongb- 
out  the  whole  passage  is  of  the  most  picturesque 
description,  and  highly  varied,  although  there  is  but 
little  change  in  the  distant  objects  3  for  tpWttrds  the 
upper  part,  the  prospect  downwards  is  invariably 
bounded  by  the  Turk  Mountain,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  upwards,  by  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round the  Upper  Lake. 

The  mountains  rising  on  each  side  of  the  defile,  or 
valley,  through  which  the  river  takes  its  course,  are 
not  of  great  elevation ;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  one 
called  the  Eagles*  Nest,  are  they  distinguished  for 
the  gracefulness  or  boldness  of  their  outline.  But 
"  the  great  diversity  and  wildness  of  their  surface  are 
inexhaustible  sources  of  gratification,"  which  keep  the 
eye  constantly  engaged  during  the  whole  passage  to 
tbQ  Upper  hike, 

Tbejf  display  immense  precipices,  and  deep  glens  over* 
bung  with  woods ;  each  glen  affords  a  channel  to  a  moun- 
tain-streamt  and  each  stream  supplies  a  cascade.  Manv  of 
these  fails  appear  with  inconceivable  beauty  sparkling 
through  the  trees  which  shade  their  gloomy  recesses; 
whilst  the  existence  of  others  ii  only  known  by  the  sound 
of  tbeir  gushing  waters. 

Now  tmnbles  o*er  some  rock  tbeir  crystal  piiiU ; 
Soaorous  they  roll  adowa  the  glade, 
Kow  plaiotivs  tinkle  in  the  lecret  shsite. 

The  defile,  strictly  speaking,  commences  witb  the 
Esgles*  Nest,  from  the  Lower  Lakes  up  to  that  point; 
an  ^i^tensive  tract  of  low,  swampy  ground  spreads  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  river.  Throughout  Uie  defile, 
indeed,  the  Innd  betwseu  tbe  banks  of  the  river  and 
the  appronobing  mountfiius  is  of  the  same  character; 
but  tb^re  are  several  elevated  spots,  which,  jrielding 
a  coarse  berbsge,  are  annually  mown.  According  to 
Mn  Weldi  however,  the  floods  witb  which  the  vsdley 
is  liable  to  be  overwhelmed,  seldoni  allow  the  hus- 
bandman to  eiyoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour  without 
many  disappointments;  the  hay  is  commonly  removed 
several  different  times  before  it  can  be  taken  home, 
and  it  often  receives  so  much  damage  as  to  be  ren- 
dered totally  unfit  for  use. 

I  once  counted  (adds  that  gentlem&n,)  upw<irds  of  fifty 
large  stacks  of  hay,  which  had  been  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  very  nearly  covered  with  water.  The  valley  is 
much  better  adapted  to  pasturage;  and  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  are  fed  in  it,  whose  varied  groups  contribute  to  the 
rural  charms  of  the  vcene,  some  cooling  themselves  in  the 
little  pools  which  spread  between  the  rushes ;  others  re- 
posing on  the  grassy  banks;  while  many>f  a  mere  in- 
tractable and  rambling  disposition  may  be  desciisd  en  the 
very  summit  of  the  raountams : 

Who  rove  o*er  bog  and  heath,  and  $nzt  or  browse, 
Alternate,  to  collect  with  due  dispatch, 
0*er  the  bleak  wild  the  thinly-scattered  meal. 

The  Iqwing  of  these  animals  occasionally  produces  the  most 
astonishing  effect,  owing  to  the  numerous  echoes  for  which 
the  place  is  distinguished  above  every  other  part  of  Kit- . 
larney. 

The  rock,  or  lofty  cliff,  of  the  "  Eagles*  Nest,**  is 
so  designated,  from  an  eyry  situated  on  one  of  its 
projecting  cliffs,  which  has  been  annually  frequented 
by  the  eagle  during  time  immemorial.  Well;  to  usq 
the  language  of  Mr.  Weld,  may  it  be  styled — 

His  fort,  the  toweriDg  seal^ 

For  ages,  ef  his  empire,  which  in  pesos 
UnstiSQCK}  he  holds,  while  many  a  iei^fae  ta  sea 
He  wings  his  course,  and  preys  in  distant  Ifliles. 

The  cfxaet  position  of  tbe  eagles'  reaidenoa  anay  be 
distinguished  by  a  blaek  mark  near  the  vertex  of  the 
rock,  or  '*  a  horizontal  flssnre,  which  roa^mble*  a 
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pair  of  wings.*'  Durffig  the  breeding  season,  the 
birds  may  occasionally  be  seen  from  the  river ;  and 
if  alarmed  by  shouts,  or  by  firing  a  gnn,  they  will 
launch  themselves  into  the  air,  and  will  continue 
hovering  about  the  rock  at  an  immense  height.  It 
has  not  been  satlsAiCtorily  ascertained  to  what  species 
the  eagle  which  frequents  the  rock  belongs.  Some 
persons  have  asserted  that  the  osprey,  or  fishing 
eagle,  is  the  only  one  known  in  Ireland  $  but  Mr. 
Weld  says  that  amongst  the  mountains  of  Kerry  he 
has  himself  remarked  several  kinds.  Eagles  are  very 
commonly  seen  on  the  small  islands  of  the  Lower 
Lake  at  Killamey,  particularly  on  some  which  abound 
with  rabbits.  On  a  calm  day,  being  unwilling  to  take 
wing,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  they  then  experi' 
ence  in  mounting  into  the  air,  they  watch  there 
quietly  for  their  prey,  and  exhibit  all  the  appearance 
of  tameness  and  familiarity,  suffering  a  person  to 
approach  within  a  very  short  distance  of  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  eager  endeavours  of  the  people  to 
destroy  them,  in  consequence  of  the  great  depreda- 
tions they  commit  amongst  lambs  and  poultry,  par- 
ticularly during  the  breeding  season^  when  their  ra- 
pacity is  inordinate,  it  is  said  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
number  of  these  birds  was  supposed  to  be  increasing 
in  Kerry. 

This  cliff  of  the  Eagles*  Nest  Is  the  termination  of 
a  short  range  of  mountains,  running  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  stream.  The  river  does 
not  encircle  the  base  of  the  cliff,  but  runs  directly  up 
to  it,  and  then  away  from  it;  it  turns  out  oif  its 
original  direction  in  order  to  approach  the  rock,  and 
only  resumes  that  direction  after  having  receded  an 
equal  distance.  Thus  the  tourist  obtains  a  full  view 
of  this  rock  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  that  point  In  the 
course  of  the  stream  at  which  the  deviation  takes 
place,  when  ''the  prospect  suddenly  opens  on  passing 
a  small  promontory,  and  discloses  a  huge  pile  of 
rocks  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  : — 

A  cliff  to  heaven  up-piled. 

Of  mde  access,  of  aspect  wild ; 
"Wliere,  tangled  round  the  Jealous  steep, 
Strange  shades  o*erbrow  the  valley  dsep^" 

The  water  is  considerably  dilated  at  its  base ;  atid 
being  securely  sheltered,  it  generally  presents  a  dark 
and  glassy  surface,  on  which  the  rocks  and  woods  are 
beautifDlly  reflected.  Towards  the  summit  of  the 
pile,  the  rocks  in  many  places  have  been  disjointed, 
and  split  into  small  fragments,  by  the  constant  and 
powerful  action  of  the  weather;  but  lower  down  they 
present  a  broad  perpendicular  surface,  "  not  unlike 
the  iMilwarks  of  some  mighty  fortress.** 

When  viewed  from  a  distance,  (says  Mr.  Wright.)  this 
muoh  eelelmited  rockt  so  frequeiitly  the  subject  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet«  appears  quite  contemptible,  from  the 
superior  height  of  the  adjaeent  mountains ;  but  the  ap- 
proach to  its  base  by  the  river  is  picturesque  and  sublime 
in  the  highest  degree»  since  the  river  runs  directl;|r  to  its 
foot,  and  there  turns  off  abruptly,  so  that  the  rock  is  seen 
from  its  base  to  the  summit  without  interruption. 

The  base  of  the  cliff  is  clothed  with  oak,  birch, 
and  ash  trees,  which  form  a  dense  shade,  interrupted 
only  by  the  masses  of  gray  rocks,  which  obtrude  their 
craggy  heads  through  the  foliage  $  and  even  up  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  rock,  scattered  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  slender  growth,  may  be  seen  "  dependent 
seemingly  upon  the  stone  itself  for  nourishment.** 

This  remarkable  rock  (says  a  wnter  of  the  last  century,) 
presents  its  principal  front  to  the  north,  and  the  river 
making  an  abropt  turn,  passes  directly  under  it.  It  has 
that  bold  freedom  in  its  general  outline  which  sets  at  nought 
deieription.  and  demand  the  pencil  of  Salvator  himself  to 
exprese  justly.  From  the  roggedness  of  iu  impending 
diffa  whi^  slmeal  overshadow  the  river,  it  would  be  truly 
awful  if  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  cover  them  did  not 


eouDtersct  the  sffbet  by  diffusing  an  hit  of  f^tlvity  over 
the  whole  which  strips  it  of  its  terrors.  The  parts  of  It 
considered  singly  are  beautiful  |  their  strange  combination 
produces  surprise.  The  efibet  of  a  musket  or  peterara 
against  this  mountain  exceeds  everything  I  had  conceived 
possiblei  The  report  is  increased  to  a  degree  almost  in" 
credible,  and  returning  upon  the  ear  in  redoubled  peals 
new  from  the  neighbouring,  now  ftom  the  more  distant 
mountains,  Imperceptibly  dying  away  and  again  reviving, 
till  it  finally  expires  in  hollow  interrupted  murmurs,  bears 
a  nearer  resemblanoe  to  natural  buftts  Of  thunder  thaii 
anything  artificial. 

Speaking  of  the  channel  leading  from  the  Eagles* 
Nest  to  the  Upper  Lake,  Arthur  lloung  says, — 

The  scenery  in  this  channel  is  great  and  wild  in  all  its 
features  i  wood  is  very  scarce ;  vast  rooks  seem  tossed  in 
confusion  through  the  narrow  tale  which  is  opened  among 
the  mountains  for  the  river  to  pass.  Its  banks  are  rocks  in 
an  hundred  forms;  the  mountain  sides  are  everywhere 
scattered  with  them.  There  is  not  a  eireUmstance  but  is 
in  unison  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

Of  the  Eagles'  Nest  itself  he  says,—' 

Having  viewed  this  rock  from  places  where  it  appears 
only  a  part  of  an  object  much  greater  thtin  itself,  I  had 
conceived  an  idea  that  it  did  not  deserve  the  applause 
given  it,  but  upon  coming  near  I  was  much  surprised ;  the 
approach  is  wonderfully  fine,  the  river  leads  directly  to  its 
foot,  and  does  not  give  tho  turn  till  immediately  under,  by 
which  moans  the  view  is  much  moro  grand  than  It  oould 
odierwiso  be ;  it  is  neartv  perpendicular,  and  rises  in  such 
full  majesty,  with  so  bold  an  outline,  and  such  projecting 
masses  in  its  centre,  that  the  magnificence  of  the  object  is 
complete.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with  wood,  and  scat- 
tered trees  climb  almost  to  the  ton,  which  (if  trees  can  be 
amiss  in  Ireland,)  rather  weaken  tlie  impression  raised  by 
this  noble  rock.  This  part  is  a  hanging  wood,  or  an  object 
whose  chancter  is  perfect  beauty;  but  the  upper  seene,' 
the  broken  outlinot  rugged  sides,  and  bulging  masses,  all . 
are  sublime,  and  so  powerful,  that  sublimity  is  the  general 
impression  of  the  whole,  by  overpowering  the  idea  of  beauty 
raised  by  the  wood. 

Mr.  Weld  says,  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary effect  of  the  echoes  under  this  cliff,  whether 
they  repeat  the  dulcet  notes  of  music,  or  the  loud 
discordant  report  of  a  cannon.  "  Enchantment  here 
appears  to  have  resumed  her  reign,  and  those  who 
Usten  are  lost  in  amazement  and  delight.'*  A  small 
hillock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  usually 
called  the  "  Station  for  Audience,**  is  used  as  the 
resting  plact;  of  a  paterara,  which  is  carried  in  the 
boat  from  Killamey  3  the  gun  is  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  hillock,  while  the  auditor  takes  his  station  on 
the  other.  The  effect  of  a  musical  instrument, — 
generally  a  horn,  is  tried  in  the  same  manner.  Mr. 
Weld  says,  that  to  enjoy  the  echoes  to  the  utmost 
advantage,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  band  of  mu- 
sicians should  be  placed  on  the  banks  of  tho  river^ 
about  fifty  yards  below  the  base  of  the  cliff,  md  at 
the  same  side)  while  the  auditors^  excluded  from 
their  view,  seat  themselvea  on  the  opposite  bank^  at 
some  distance  above  the  cliffi  behind  a  small  rocky 
projection.  He  expresses  his  conviction^  that  if  a 
stranger  were  conducted  thither,  ignoraiit  of  tho 
arrangement,  and  unprepared  by  any  previous  dc« 
scription  of  the  echo,  he  would  be  unable  to  form  a 
tolerable  conjecture  as  to  the  souroo  of  the  sounds, 
or  the  number  of  the  instruments.  He  says,  that 
sometimes  it  might  be  supposed  that  multitudes  of 
musicians,  playing  upon  instruments  formed  for  mora 
than  mortal  use,  were  concealed  in  the  caverns  of  tha 
rock,  or  behind  the  trees  on  different  parts  of  the  eUff } 
and  that  at  others,  when  a  light  breeze  favouta  the 
delusion,  it  seems  aa  if  they  were  hovering  in  the  air* 

Here  (says  Mr.  Ockenden,  in  his  I^otters  from  Killamey,) 
we  again  rested  on  our  oars  to  mark  the  flight  of  nune* 
rous  eagles,  (the  chief  inhabitants  of  these  lofty  regions,) 
which  was  slow»  lolemn,  and  very  high;  to  view  the  nwrble 
I  328—2 
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ebftsm  in  the  parpendlcnlar  side  of  the  mountain  in  which 
they  had  formed  their  nests,  and  to  admire  the  many  noble 
objects  which  presented  themselves  on  every  hand,  in  this 
stupendous  scene;  when  suddenly,  to  our  inexpressible 
amazement,  we  were  surprised  with  music»  sweeter  than  I 
had  ever  heard  before,  which  seemed  to  rise  ftom  the  rock 
at  which  we  gased,  and  breaking  upon  us  in  short  melo- 
d^us  strains,  filled  the  very  soul  with  transport 

Angels  from  the  sky,  or  fairies  from  the  mountam,  or 
O'Donaffhoe  from  the  river,  was  what  we  eveiy  moment 
expected  to  appear  before  us;  but  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  s  fixed  attention,  all  our  raptures  were  dispersed  hj  a 
dap  of  thunder  most  astonishingly  loud,  which  burstmg 
from  the  same  direction  whence  the  music  had  latelv  seemed 
to  flow,  rent  the  mountain  with  its  roar  and  filled  us  with 
the  apprehension  of  being  instantly  buried  in  a  chaos  of 
wood,  hill,  and  water.  But  the  horror  was  as  suddenly 
dissipated  by  the  return  of  the  soothing  strain  whieh  had 
before  entranced  us. 

The  second  music  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
thunder  seemed  more  soft  and  lulling  than  the  first;  but 
our  elysium  was  very  short,  being  soon  lost  in  another  dap 
still  louder  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  and  which 
burst  suddenly  upon  us,  again  awaking  us  to  terror :  when 
lol  a  third  return  of  music  superlatively  sweet  indeed 
restored  our  senses  and  reinstated  our  hearts.  It  lasted 
some  time,  and  a  most  solemn  silence  ensued.  We  waited 
now  motionless  and  awe-struck  for  what  wonders  might 
follow  next  in  this  region  of  enchantment.  We  ^azed  at 
the  wood,  the  rock,  the  mountain,  and  the  river,  witli  alter- 
nate hope  and  fear;  hope  while  the  music  dwelt  in  our 
thoughts;  and  fear  while  we  remembered  the  thunder: 
and  we  expected  with  pleasing  impatience  some  marvellous 
event.  In  vain :  no  angel  appeared  to  delight  our  eyes ; 
no  demons  to  alarm  us  with  new  terrors ;  no  0*Donaghoe 
to  gratify  our  curiosity. 

In  the  Sammer  of  1802,  when  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess of  Hardwicke  visited  Killamey,  an  officer  of  a 
ship  of  war  cmising  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
conveyed  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  large  calibre  in  a 
boat  np  the  river  Laune — an  enterprise  till  then  pro- 
nounced impracticable.  The  boat's  crew  remained 
encamped  for  some  weeks  on  the  island  of  Innisfallen 
in  the  Lower  Lake;  and  the  guns  were  repeatedly 
fired  off  in  different  places.  That  the  echoes  would 
have  been  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  their  re- 
port was  a  natural  expectation,  as  Mr.  Weld  says ; 
but^  whether  attributable  to  the  prejudice  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  country  in  favour  of  what  they  were 
habituated  to,  or  to  the  peculiarly  unfavourable  state 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  it  was  the 
concurrent  opinion  that  the  report  of  the  ship  guns 
was  not  attended  either  with  as  loud  or  as  numerous 
echoes  as  that  of  the  small  pieces  in  ordinary  use, 
loaded  with  a  few  ounces  of  powder. 


HEAT— COLD— CLIMATE— AIR. 

Ths  known  powers  of  nature  may  be  reduced  to  two 
primitive  forces,  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  first 
is  the  cause  of  gravity ;  in  other  words,  it  is  by  the 
attraction  which  exists  between  the  mass  of  the  earth 
and  all  bodies  near  its  surface,  that  everything  has 
a  natural  tendency  downward;  that,  in  fact,  all  matters 
naturally  hJl  to  the  ground,  &c.  The  second  prin- 
ciple is  the  cause  of  ehistieity,  and  this,  by  counteract- 
ing the  effects  of  attraction,  prevents  the  matter  of 
the  universe  from  becoming  a  solid  mass. 

Ancient  authors  believed,  and  it  is  still  popularly 
understood,  that  there  are  only  four  distinct  species 
of  elementary  or  original  matter,  namely,  fire,  air, 
water,  and  earth.  Modem  science  has  however  dis- 
covered that  none  of  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
elements,  or  primary  substances;  while,  on  the  other 
hanfl,  it  has  increased  the  number  of  elementary 
prine^les  to  fifty-two.  But  as  the  popular  arrange- 
ment is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  we  will  not 
depart  fh>m  iU        ^ 


Theie  is  reason  to  believe  that  fire,  heat,  or  caloric, 
is  the  only  permanently  elastic  substance  in  nature. 
When  it  penetrates  the  pores  of  any  body,  it  uniformly 
causes  the  expansion  of  such  body.  A  bar  of  iron  is 
lengthened  by  being  heated,  metals  and  other  sub- 
stances are  melted  by  heat,  and  by  heat  water  is  con- 
verted into  vapour.  There  is  therefore  ample  ground 
for  believing  that  all  fluidity  is  the  effect  of  heat  The 
natural  state  of  water  is  ice ;  and  air  itself,  were 
there  any  means  of  producing  a  sufficient  degree  of 
cold,  might  probably  be  reduced  to  a  solid  mass. 

As  all  fluidity  has  heat  for  its  cause,  so  we  find 
that  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  is  requisite  to 
keep  one  substance  in  a  fluid  state  than  another.  Iron, 
for  instance,  requires  more  heat  to  keep  it  in  fusion 
than  gold;  gold  much  more  than  tin;  but  much  less 
suffices  to  keep  wax,  much  less  to  keep  water,  much 
less  spirit  of  wine,  and  at  last  exceedingly  less  for 
mercury  (quicksilver),  since  that  metal  only  becomes 
solid  at  187  degrees  below  the  point  at  which  water 
freezes ;  mercury,  therefore,  would  be  the  most  fluid 
of  all  bodies,  if  air  were  not  still  more  so.  Now,  what 
does  this  fluidity,  greater  in  air  than  in  any  other 
matter,  indicate  ?  It  appears  to  indicate  the  least  degree 
of  adherence  that  can  be  conceived  between  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  supposing  them  to  be  of 
such  a  figure  as  only  to  touch  each  other  at  one 
point.  The  greater  or  less  degree  of  fluidity  does  not, 
however,  indicate  that  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  more 
or  less  weighty,  but  only  that  their  adherence  is  so 
much  the  less,  their  union  so  much  the  less  intimate, 
and  their  separation  so  much  the  eaner.  If  a  thousand 
degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  keep  water  in  a  fluid 
state,  it  might  perhaps  require  but  one  to  preserve  the 
fluidity  of  air. 

It  is  yet  doubtful  whether  light  consists  of  the 
same  matter  with  elementary  fire  or  not  The  great 
source  of  light  is  found  to  be  the  sun,  from  which  it 
is  projected  to  the  earth  in  the  space  of  about  eight 
minutes ;  and  as  the  sun  is  computed  to  be  distant 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  light  must  of  conse- 
quence travel  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  in  one  second  of  time. 

Light  may  be  reflected  as  well  as  projected.  The 
light  which  we  receive  from  the  moon  is  only  reflected 
as  from  a  mirror.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  three 
hundred  thousand  times  stronger  than  the  light  of 
the  moon. 

The  air  we  inhale  is  composed  of  21  parts  of  oxygen 
to  79  of  nitrogen  gas,  which  are  mixed  with  vapour 
and  small  quantities  of  other  gases. 

The  effects  of  heat  in  producing  a  noxious  quality 
in  the  air,  are  well  known.    The  torrid  regions  under 
the  line  are  always  unwholesome.    At  ^negal,  the 
natives  consider  forty  as  an  advanced  time  of  life, 
and  generally  die  of  old  age  at  flfty.    At  Carthagena, 
where  the  heat  of  the  hottest  day  ever  known  in 
Europe  is  continual. . .  .where,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, these  dreadful  heats  are  united  with  a  continaal 
succession  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tempests.... the  wan 
and  livid  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  might  make 
strangers  suspect  that  they  were  just  recovered  from 
some  dreadful  distemper.    The  habits  of  the  nativ^es 
are  influenced  by  the  same  causes  as  their  colour,  and 
all  their  motions  are  relaxed  and  languid ;  the  heat 
of  the  climate  even  affects  their  speech,  which    is 
soft  and  slow,  and  their  words   generally  broken. 
Travellers  from  Europe  retain  their  strength  and 
colour,  possibly  for  three  or  four  months,  but  after- 
wards suffer  such  decays  in  both,  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  distinguished  by  their  complexion  from 
the  inhabitants.    Here,  however,  this  languid  and 
spiritless  existence  is  frequently  drawled  on  some* 
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times  even  to  eighty.  Young  persons  are  generally 
most  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which 
spares  the  more  aged;  bnt  aU,  npon  their  arrival 
on  the  coasts,  are  subject  to  the  same  train  of  fatal 
disorders.  In  the  memorable  expedition  to  Cartha- 
gena,  more  than  three  parts  of  our  army  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  climate,  and  those  that  returned  from 
that  fatal  service,  found  their  former  vigour  irre- 
trievably gone.  Of  the  expedition  to  the  Havannah, 
not  a  iUth  part  of  the  army  were  left  survivors  of 
their  victory;  climate  is  an  enemy  that  even  heroes 
cannot  conquer. 

The  distempers  that  proceed  from  those  climates 
are  many :  that,  for  instance,  caUed  the  Chapoionadaf, 
carries  off  a  multitude  of  the  people^  and  extremely 
thins  the  crews  of  European  ships,  whom  gain 
tempts  into  those  regions.  The  nature  of  this  dis- 
temper is  but  little  known,  being  caused  in  some 
persons  by  cold,  in  others  by  indigestion.  But  its 
effects  are  generally  fatal  in  three  or  four  days  :  upon 
its  seizing  tiie  patient  it  brings  on  what  is  there  called 
the  black  vomit,  after  which  none  are  ever  found  to 
recover. 

A  different  set  of  calamities  prevail  in  some  cli- 
mates where  the  air  is  condensed  by  cold.  In  such 
places  the  train  of  distempers  known  to  arise  from 
obstructed  perspiration,  are  very  common — eruptions, 
boils,  scurvy,  and  a  loathsome  leprosy,  that  covers 
the  body  with  a  scurf  and  ulcers.  These  disorders 
also  are  infectious,  and  not  only  banish  the  patient 
from  society,  but  generally  accompany  him  to  the 
grave.  The  men  of  those  climates  seldom  attain  to 
the  age  of  fifty ;  but  the  women,  who  lead  less  labo- 
rious lives,  live  longer. 

One  fact  our  senses  teach  us,  namely,  that  al- 
though the  air  is  too  fine  for  our  sight,  it  is  very 
obvious  to  the  touch.  Although  we  cannot  see  the 
wind  contained  in  a  bladder,  we  can  very  readily 
feel  its  resistance;  and  though  the  hurricane  be 
colourless,  we  know  that  it  does  not  want  force.  We 
have  equal  experience  of  the  spring,  or  elasticity  of 
the  air ;  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  when  pressed,  re- 
turns again,  upon  the  pressure  being  taken  away. 

So  far  the  slightest  experience  teaches  us ;  but,  by 
carrying  experiment  a  little  further,  we  learn  that  air 
also  is  heavy ;  a  glass  vessel,  emptied  of  air,  and 
accurately  weighed,  will  be  found  lighter  than  when 
weighed  with  the  air  in  it.  Upon  computing  the 
superior  weight  of  the  full  vessel,  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
Is  found  to  weigh  527  grains,  while  the  same  quantity 
of  hydrogen  gas  weighs  no  more  than  40  grains. 
This  is  familiarly  illustrated  in  balloons,  the  ascent 
of  which  is  at  the  present  time  so  common  in  this 
country.  The  balloon  ascends  because  the  gas  with 
which  it  is  filled  is  lighter  than  the  quantity  of  atmo- 
spheric air  which  would  fill  the  same  space  as  the 
balloon  itself,  and  the  ascending  power  of  the  bal- 
loon, and  consequently  the  weight  it  will  carry,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  difference  between  the  weight 
of  the  gas  and  the  weight  of  the  air.  When  it  is 
required  that  the  balloon  shall  descend,  some  of  the 
gas  is  let  out  of  the  balloon  through  a  valve,  just  as 
water  might  be  let  out  of  a  barrel.  The  gas  that 
remains  in  the  balloon  is  still  lighter  than  the  air, 
measure  for  measure,  but  the  proportions  between 
the  gas  originally  contained  in  the  balloon  and  the 
weight  the  balloon  carries,  are  destroyed ;  the  balloon 
with  its  burden  becomes  heavier  than  the  air  it 
displaces,  and,  consequently,  the  baUoon  descends.. 

We  learn,  therefore,  thatthe  earth,  and  all  things 
npon  its  surface,  are  in  every  direction  covered  with 
a  ponderous  fluid,  which,  rising  very  high  over  our 
heads,  must  be  proportionally  heavy.    For  instance. 


as  in  the  sea  a  man  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet 
sustains  a  greater  weight  of  water  than  a  man  at  the 
depth  of  but  ten  feet,  so  will  a  man  at  the  bottom  of 
a  valley  have  a  gpreater  weight  of  air  over  him  than  a 
man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

If  by  any  means  we  contrive  to  take  away  the 
pressure  of  the  air  from  any  one  part  of  our  bodies, 
we  are  soon  made  sensible  of  the  weight  upon  the 
other  parts.  Thus,  if  we  place  the  hand  upon  the 
mouth  of  a  vessel  whence  the  air  has  been  expelled, 
we  feel  as  if  the  hand  were  violently  sucked  inwards; 
this  is  nothing  more  than  the  air  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand  that  forces  it  into  the  empty  space  below. 

As  by  this  experiment  we  perceive  that  the  air 
presses  with  great  weight  upon  everything  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  so  by  other  experiments  we  learn 
the  exact  weight  with  which  it  presses.  First,  if  the 
air  in  a  vessd  be  exhausted,  and  the  vessel  set  with 
the  mouth  downwards  in  water,  the  water  will  rise 
up  into  the  empty  space,  and  fill  the  inverted  glass 
— ^for  the  external  air  will,  in  this  case,  press  up  the 
water,  where  there  is  no  weight  to  resist,  just  as  one 
part  of  a  bed  being  pressed  makes  the  other  parts  that 
have  no  weight  upon  them  rise.  In  this  case,  as  we 
said,  the  water  being  pressed  without,  will  rise  in  the 
glass,  and  would  continue  to  rise  to  a  height  of  thirty- 
two  feet  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  weight  of  the  air 
which  presses  up  the  water  is  equal  to  a  pillar,  or 
column,  of  water,  thirty-two  feet  high,  for  it  is 
able  to  raise  such  a  column,  and  no  more.  In 
other  words,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  eversrwhere 
covered  with  a  weight  of  air,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
covering  of  thirty-two  feet  deep  of  water,  or  to  a 
weight  of  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half  of  quicksilver, 
which  is  just  as  heavy  as  the  former. 

It  is  found,  by  computation,  that  to  raise  water 
thirty -two  feet  requires  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds 
upon  every  square  inch.  Now,  if  we  are  fond  or 
computations,  we  have  only  to  calculate  how  many 
square  inches  are  in  the  surface  of  an  ordinary  human 
body,  and  allowing  every  inch  to  sustain  fifteen  pounds 
we  may  amaze  ourselves  at  the  weight  of  air  we  sus- 
tain. It  has  been  computed  that  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  air  on  a  man  amounts  to  within  little 
short  of  forty  thousand  pounds  ! 

The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  one  of  its  most  amazing 
properties,  and  to  which  it  should  seem  nothing  can 
set  bounds.  A  body  of  air,  that  may  be  contained 
in  a  nut-shell,  may  be  dilated  by  heat  into  a  sphere 
of  unknown  dimensions.  On  the  contrary,  the  air 
contained  in  a  house  may  be  compressible  into  a 
cavity  not  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.  In  short, 
no  bounds  can  be  set  to  its  confinement  or  expansion, 
at  least  experiment  has  hitherto  found  all  attempts 
indefinite.  In  every  situation  air  retains  its  elasticity, 
and  the  more  closely  compressed,  the  more  strongly 
does  it  resist  the  pressure.  If,  in  addition  tp  increas- 
ing the  elasticity  by  compression,  it  be  increased  by 
heat,  the  force  of  both  soon  becomes  irresistible; 
and  it  has  been  well  said,  that  air,  thus  confined  and 
expanding,  is  sufficient  for  the  explosion  of  a  world. 
[From  BurroK,  Goldsmith,  Cuvikb,  &c.] 


FUNERAL  CEREMONIES  AMONG  THE 

HINDOOS. 

When  a  Hindoo  dies,  his  obsequies  are  distinguished, 
especially  among  the  higher  castes,  by  a  number  of 
singular  and  absurd  rites.  When  a  Brahmin  is  at  the 
point  of  death,  a  square  space  is  prepared  upon  the 
ground  for  the  body  of  the  dying  man.  This  space 
having  been  carefully  overspread  with  a  thin  coat  of 
cow-dung,  considered  by  the  superstitious  Hindoos  as 
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a  great  purifier,  and  strewed  with  a  sacred  herb,  the 
]yody  of  the  sick  Brahrnin  is  placed  upon  it,  and 
covered  with  a  cotton  cloth,  which  has  neither  been 
worn  nor  washed,  and  is  consequently  considered  free 
from  all  impurity.  Then  commences  the  ceremony  of 
absolution,  which  is  performed  by  the  Purohita,  or 
officiating  Brahmin. 

The  dying  man  having  expressed  his  consent  to 
undergo  the  ceremony  of  expiation,  the  Purohita  takes 
a  salver,  on  which  are  placed  several  pieces  of  silver 
coin,  and  other  matters ;  among  these,  is  a  most 
offensive  mixture,  called  the  Panchakaryam. 

The  sick  man  having  taken  a  good  mouthful  of 
this  nauseous  mixture,  the  rite  called  prayashita 
is  next  performed.  The  word  prayashita  signifies 
general  expiation,  and  is  performed  by  the  recital  of 
certain  mantras,  or  mystical  prayers,  supposed  to 
have  an  efficacy  so  potent,  that  even  the  gods  are 
unable  to  resist  their  power.  After  this  follows  a 
ceremony  to  which  all  pious  Hindoos  attach  great 
importance.  A  cow  with  her  calf  is  introduced  before 
the  dying  Brahmin.  The  animaFs  horns  are  deco- 
rated with  rings  of  gold  or  of  brass,  and  its  neck 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  A  piece  of  new  cotton 
cloth  is  cast  upon  her  back,  descending  nearly  to  the 
ground.  She  is  led,  thus  adorned,  beside  the  sick 
man,  who,  stretching  out  his  feeble  hand,  reverently 
grasps  her  by  the  tail,  the  Purohita  the  while  muttering 
a  mantra,  signifying  that  the  cow  shall  conduct  the 
expiring  sinner  to  the  next  world  by  a  path  with 
which  she  alone  is  familiar. 

It  is  held  to  be  indispensable  that  a  Brahmin  should 
die  upon  the  bare  earth,  because,  as  soon  as  his  soul 
is  disengaged  from  his  body,  the  Hindoos  imagine  that 
it  must  enter  into  another,  which  will  accompany  his 
spirit  to  the  celestial  paradise ;  and  should  he  die  on 
a  bed,  or  even  on  a  mat,  he  must  carry  those  things 
with  him  to  the  next  world,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient.  This  notion  has  given  rise  to 
a  common  malediction  among  the  Brahmins, — 
"  Mayest  thou  never  have  a  friend  to  lay  thee  on  the 
ground  when  thou  diest  !'* 

When  the  spirit  is  released,  the  corpse,  washed  and 
shaved,  is  arrayed  in  the  finest  clothes,  and*  adorned 
with  all  the  jewels  which  belonged  to  the  deceased. 
This  being  done,  the  body  is  rubbed  with  sandal,  and 
the  mark  of  caste  affixed  to  the  forehead.  It  is  now 
placed  upon  a  sort  of  litter,  and  the  nearest  of  kin 
strips  it  of  its  clothing  and  jewels,  then  covers  it 
with  a  single  handkerchief,  one  comer  of  which  he 
tears  off,  wrapping  in  it  a  small  piece  of  iron,  and  a 
few  seeds  of  sesamum. 

The  litter  is  borne  by  four  Brahmins,  headed  by 
the  Purohita,  carrying  fire  in  a  vessel.  The  male 
relatives  only  follow  the  body,  without  their  turbans, 
their  foreheads  being  encircled  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  cloth  as  a  mourning  badge.  The  procession  stops 
several  times  before  it  reaches  the  funeral  pile.  At 
each  halt  a  few  grains  of  undressed  rice  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  in  order  that  if  life  should 
not  be  extinct,  there  may  be  time  for  reanimation  to 
take  place. 

Having  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  last 
solemn  act  of  cremation,  a  narrow  trench  is  dug, 
about  seven  feet  long  and  three  broad.  The  place 
upon  which  the  pile  is  to  be  erected  having  been  con- 
secrated, the  officiating  Brahmin  sprinkles  the  spot 
with  water,  and  casts  upon  it  several  pieces  of  a 
small  gold  coin.  The  pile  is  constructed  of  dry 
sandal-wood,  and  upon  this  the  body  is  laid  at  full 
length  with  great  form.  A  piece  of  cow- dung,  pressed 
flat,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  is  now  kindled,  and 
placed  upon  the  chest  of  the  deceased,  oyer  whom 


the  Purohita  makes  the  sacrifice  of  boiled  rice,  satu- 
rated with  ghee  or  clarified  butter.  This  rite  being 
ended,  the  Purohita  addresses  certain  mantras  to 
each  aperture  of  the  body,  and  finishes  by  dropping 
a  piece  of  gold  betwixt  the  jaws  of  the  deceased, 
several  Brahmins  in  succession  forcing  Into  the  mouth 
of  the  corpse  a  small  quantity  of  crude  rice  steeped 
in  water  from  the  Ganges. 

The  body  is  now  quite  denuded,  and  sprigs  of  a 
sacred  herb,  well  sprinkled  with  that  offensive  com- 
pound, the  Panchakaryam,  are  strewed  over  it,  the 
chief  functionary  marching  three  times  round  the 
pile,  with  a  pitcher  of  water  upon  his  shoulders, 
which  he  breaks  at  the  head  of  the  corpse.  He  now 
receives  a  torch  from  one  of  his  attendants,  but  before 
taking  it,  he  throws  himself  into  the  most  violent 
contortions  of  body,  and  makes  dreadful  lamenta- 
tions, beating  his  breast,  and  rolling  on  the  ground. 
His  attendants  unite  their  cries  to  his,  until  the  din 
is  positively  deafening.  After  this,  the  chief  of  the 
funeral  seizes  the  torch,  and  applies  it  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  pile.  So  soon  as  he  sees  the  flames 
ascend,  the  Purohita  hurries  to  the  nearest  tank  or 
river,  and  plunges  in,  in  order  to  cleanse  himself  from 
the  pollution  imbibed  from  contact  with  a  dead  body. 
Dripping  with  his  bath,  he  boils  a  quantity  of  rice, 
and  casts  it  to  the  crows,  which  abound  in  India. 
It  is,  however,  believed,  that — 

On  such  an  occasion,  the  crows  are  not  crows,  but  devils 
or  malevolent  beings,  under  that  shape*  whom  the  Brahmins 
wish  to  appease  and  render  propitious  by  this  offering.  If 
they  should  refuse  to  eat,  which  the  Hindoos  aay  has  some- 
times happened,  it  is  taken  for  an  evil  presage  of  the  futim 
state  of  the  deceased ;  and  people  would  ihenoe  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that,  so  far  from  having  been  admitted 
into  the  regions  of  bliss,  he  had  been  kept  fast,  notwith* 
standins^  all  the  mantras  and  purifications  of  his  brethren, 
in  the  Yama  Lokam,  or  place  of  torment — Dubois, 

The  concluding  ceremony  is  curious.  It  consists  in 
suspending  a  vessel  filled  with  water  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  house  in  which  the  deceased  died.  It  is  hung 
by  a  very  fine  piece  of  cord,  supposed  to  serve  as  a 
ladder  for  the  pranas,  or  winds  of  the  body,  to 
descend  every  day  to  drink.  Thus  close  the  obse- 
quies of  a  Brahmin. 

The  most  dreadful  part  of  a  Hindoo  funeral  is 
when  the  widow  of  the  deceased  determines  to  bam 
herself  with  the  body  of  her  husband.  Having  more 
than  once  witnessed  this  hoirible  act  of  fanaticism,  I 
shall  give  an  account  of  it  from  persona]  observation. 
The  victim  of  this  awful  sacrifice  to  which  I  now  refer, 
was  young,  rather  stout,  and  scarcely  darker  than  a 
native  of  Italy.  She  had  an  infant  a  few  months  old, 
at  which  she  gazed  with  vacant  indifference,  as  if 
scarcely  conscious  of  its  presence,  amid  the  frightful 
preparations  that  were  making  round  her. 

A  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  all  things 
were  ready  for  the  one  great  act  of  immolation,  and 
by  this  time  some  change  had  clearly  taken  place  in 
her  sensations.  Her  clear,  dark  eyes  gradually  be- 
came more  expressive,  but  more  wild.  Her  senses 
had  been  evidently  paralyzed,  by  the  too  free  use 
of  opium,  so  often  employed,  and  with  such  fatal 
efficacy,  upon  these  and  similar  melancholy  occasions, 
in  order  to  disarm  the  terrors,  and  confirm  the  forti- 
tude, of  the  miserable  victims  doomed  by  the  fero- 
cious sanctity  of  Hindoo  superstition  to  a  prematare 
death,  and  that  too  the  most  horrible. 

The  devoted  widow  was  rapidly  recovering  frotn. 
the  partial  stupor  in  which  her  mental  faculties  had 
been  Involved,  and  in  proportion  as  her  perceptions 
cleared,  her  terrors  visibly  multiplied.  Her  actions, 
which  had  at  first  appeared  merely  mechanical,  now 
aeemeddireoted  by  ner  returning  impulses,  whicb 
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every  moment  grew  jBtronger  and  more  distressing. 
She  divided  among  her  friends  the  different  ornaments 
of  her  dress,  with  the  look  and  bearing  of  one  who, 
from  the  distraction  of  her  thoughts,  scarcely  knew 
what  she  was  doing:  but  snddenlv  hearing  the  cry  of 
her  infant,  her  eye  oilated  with  a  bright.gleam  of  re- 
cognition, her  lip  quivered,  her  bosom  heaved,  her 
breath  escaped  in  short,  hard  gaspings  3  she  sprang 
forward,  tore  it  from  the  arms  of  an  attendant,  and 
elasped  it  passionately  to  her  bosom.  Her  convulsive 
sobs  struck  upon  the  ear  wttb  a  thrilling  potency,  and 
1%  was  now  evident  that  she  was  inwardly  shrinking 
from  the  last  act  of  this  most  horrible  sacrifice ; — 
ibe  stood  before  the  spectators  an  image  of  mute  but 
agonized  despair. 

The  officiating  Brahmins,  seeing  that  it  was  time  to 
urge  the  consummation  of  this  detestable  oblation, 
and  fearing  lest  their  victim  should  relent,   com- 
manded all  her  relatives,  friends,  and  attendants,  to 
retire.     In  a  few  moments  a  large  area  was  left  round 
the  pile,  within  which  stood  no  one  save  the  unhappy 
widow  and  her  executioners.     Before  the  area  was 
cleared,  one  of  the  Brahmins  had  forcibly  taken  the 
ehild  hom  the  mother's  arms,  and  given  it  to  an 
attendants  nnheedfiil  of  the  cries  of  the  one,  or  the 
agonies  of  the  other.     The  widow,  knowing  what 
was  to  succeed,  gave  way  to  the  struggles  of  nature, 
fell  on  ber  knees,  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  a  transport  of  speechless  anguish. 
Two  of  the  Bndimins  approached  her  with  an  air  of 
calm  but  stem  aathority,  raised  her  from  her  recum* 
bent  position,  and  violently  urged  her  towards  the 
pile.     She  straggled,  and,  with  the  energy  of  despair, 
resisted  the  efibrts  of  the  priests  of  this  most  san. 
gninary  superstition.     Upon  seeing  this,  several  more 
of  these  cruel  functionaries   rushed  forward,  and 
dragged  her  towards  the  fagots,  which  were  well 
smemd  with  ghee,  in  order  to  accelerate  their  com* 
baetion,i---a  contingent  meroy,   arising  out  of  the 
policy  of  securing  a  speedy  termination  to  the  SuU 
tee's  *  sufferings,  as,  the  quicker  the  process,  the  less 
chanoe  of  rescue  or  escape.    The  moment  ber  voice 
was  raised,  it  was  drowned  in  the  mingled  clamour  of 
tomtoms  t,  pipes,  and  the  shouts  of  hundreds  of  half- 
mad  fanatics,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
horrid  issue  of  a  devoted  fanaticism.     Her  struggles 
'  were  not^  unavailing ;  she  was  soon  dragged  to  the 
pile,  and  forced  upon  it.     At  this  time  she.  appeared 
exhausted  by  her  continued  exertion^.     When  seated 
on  the  fagots,  her  husband's  head  was  placed  upon 
her  lap  $  the  straw,  which  had  been  plentifully  strewed 
underneath  the  wood,   was   fired;   and  the  flames 
instantly  ascending,  enwrapt  the  wretched  Hindoo,  at 
once  shutting  her  out  for  ever  from  human  sight,  and 
from  human  sympathy.     Lest  in  her   agonies  she 
should  leap  from  the  pile,  she  was  kept  down  upon  it 
by  long  bamboos ;  the  ends  being  placed  upon  her 
body  l^  the  officiating  Brahmins,  who  leaned  their 
whole  weight  upon  the  centre  of  the  pole  with  which 
each  was  furnished,  so  that  she  could  not  rise.     Her 
sufferings  were  soou  terminated,  as  the  wood  burned 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  fury.     Thus  ended  this 
abominable  holocaust.  J.  H.  C. 

*  T^  GnUee  ii  the  widow  who  bnrni  honvlf. 
t  A  imaU  doable  drum. 


Mankind  are  too  apt  to  judge  of  measures  solely  bv  events ; 
and  to  connect  wisdom  wim  good  fortune,  and  folly  with 
disaster. — Anon. 


To  wofk  our  own  oontenlment,  we  should  not  labour  so 
mueb  to  inerease  our  substanee,  as  to  moderate  our  desires. 
— Bishop  Sanderson. 


AMUSEMENTS  OP  SCIENCOE,    No.'nL 
Optics.    Part  I. 


Thbrb  is  no  science  more  fertile  in  curious  facts 
than  that  of  Optics,  nor  any  which  so  frequently 
offers  itself  to  the  examination  of  all  men.  The  eye 
is  so  useful  an  organ,  and  one  so  constantly  employed, 
that  the  dullest  capacity  cannot  fail  to  notice  many 
of  the  singular  phenomena  which  result  from  its  use. 
In  observing  many  of  these  phenomena,  we  have 
no  necessity  for  complicated  optical  instruments,  the 
eye  itself  being  so  beautifully  formed,  as  in  many 
cases  to  render  the  employment  of  other  means  un» 
necessary. 

But,  although  the  organ  of  vision  is  thus  beautiiully 
formed,  there  is  no  sense  so  easily  deceived  as  that  of 
sight ;  and  even  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
optical  illusions  can  be  effected,  will  not  always  pre<* 
vent  the  observer  from  falling  into  error. 

llie  principal  properties  of  matter  on  which  all 
optical  experiments  depend,  are  the  refieetion  and 
refraction  of  rays  of  light  from  polished  surfaces. 
The  portion  of  the  science  which  relates  to  reflection, 
is  called  ca/ep/nc^,— while  that  which  treats  of  refrac- 
tion, is  termed  dioptrics.  If  a  ray  of  light  proceeding 
from  any  point  reaches  a  polished  flat  surface,  ^^ia 
reflected  from  that  surface  at  an  angle  equal  to  tnat 
by  which  it  reached  it;  that  is,  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  and  vice 

versd.  For  instance,  if  a  b  is  a 
plane  mirror,  and  cb  a  ray  of 
light  reaching  the  mirror  at  b, 
then  that  ray  will  be  reflected  to- 
wards F,  making  the  angles  b  a  e, 
and  E  B  F  equal  >  so  that  an  ob« 
server  wishing  to  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  object  c  in  the  mirror^ 
must  stand  somewhere  in  the  line 
B  F.  If  the  mirror,  instead  of 
being  plane,  is  concave,  the  reflec- 
tion takes  plaee  in  the  following  manner : — let  abb, 
flg*  2,  be  a  concave  mirror,  c  a  ray  of  light  falling  on 
it  at  B,  then  this  ray  will  be  reflected  towards  f  ;  and 
supposing  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  b  to  d,  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  of  which  the  mirror  forms  an  arc,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  angle  b  c  d,  is  equal  to  b  n  f.     If 


Fig.  9. 


Fiff.a 


the  mirror  is  convex,  the  reflection  will  take  place  in 
the  manner  shown  in  fig.  3,  c  being  the  ray  of  light 
which  falls  on  the  mirror  at  b,  which  is  reflected  to 
D,  forming  the  two  equal  angles  c  f  e  and  b  d  f;  a  line 
being  drawn  from  the  centre  at  g,  and  carried  on  to  f, 
through  the  point  e.  The  properties  of  plane,  concave, 
and  convex  mirrors,  give  occasion  to  many  curious 

experiments  in  this    branch 
of  the  science. 

Place  two  plane  mirrors 
about  eight  inches  high,  and 
six  in  width,  in  a  box,  as 
in  fig.  4,  the  edges  being 
neatly  joined  and  the  mirrors 
standing  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
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degTeet,  that  it,  at  a  Hght  angle  with  reapect  to  each 
other.  The  experiment  gncceedB  better,  if  the  top 
of  the  box  is  covered  in.  The  effect  of  tiiis  urange- 
ment  ie  ■ingolar ;  if  a  person  looks  in  at  that  aide  of 
the  box  which  is  open,  the  two  mirrors,  if  neatly  joined, 
will  ^ipear  as  one,  and  the  spectator  will  be  surprised 
to  find,  that  if  he  raises  his  right  hand  to  bis  head, 
his  reflected  image  will  appear  to  raise  the  left  hand 
ID  the  same  manner ;  this  is  caused  by  the  image 
which  is  recaved  by  the  right  hand  mirror,  being 
reflected  in  the  first  instance  to  that  on  the  left, 
which,  by  a  second  reflection,  canreys  it  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator.  Three 
plane  mirrors  arranged 
in  the  following  manner 
form  a  yery  amnsing  op- 
tical  puzzle.  Make  a 
triangular  box,  each  side 
of  which  shell  be  eight- 
teen  inches  wide,  and 
■even  or  eight  in  height, 
having  a  aihall  hole  in 
the  centre  of  each  side ;  place  in  the  interior  three 
pieces  of  looking-glass  so  as  to  fill  the  box  com- 
plq^y,  but  let  the  silvering  be  scraped  away  where 
the  openings  in  the  sides  occur.  Prepare  now  three 
pieces  of  oird-board,  of  the  same  height  as  the  box, 
and  six  inches  widej  paint  different  subjects  upon 
each,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  front  of  a  building, 
catting  away  the  board  where  the  gateway  occurs, 
and  painting  on  the  back  of  the  same  board  a  pic- 
ture, representing  an  interior  view  of  a  building  of 
the  same  description  ;  these  thjrce  paintings  on  card- 
board are  then  to  be  placed  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
and  the  top  of  the  box  covered  with  ground  glass. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  of  the  three  mirrors, 
is,  that  each  opening  will  present  a  different  view,  and 
all  the  views  will  appear  as  if  formed  on  an  hexagonal 
base,  that  is,  the  box  will  seem  to  have  six  sides. 
To  render  the  iUosion  more  perfect,  considerable 
pains  must  be  taken  in  arranging  the  subjects,  and 
several  trials  most  be  made  j  a  small  object,  also, 
having  some  relation  to  the  subject,  may  be  placed  at 
each  of  the  angles  so  as  to  hide  the  place  where  the 
glasses  join. 

That    beautifial   instrument,  the  kaleidescope,  is 
formed  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  two  obtong 
plane  mirrors,  in  a  metal  or  paste-board  tube.     In 
forming  one  of  these  amusing 
instruments,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  two  mirrors  should  be  so 
placed,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  edges  a  and  a  should 
be  an  even  or  an  odd  part  of 
the  circomference  of  the  tube 
in  which  they  are  [daced,  and 
the   plates   of    glasa   must  be 
about  six  times  as  long  as  they 
are  wide.    In  using  the  instrument,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  eye  should  be  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  object  that 
is  to  form  the  picture,  close  to  the  mirrora  at  the 
other  end. 

The  effect  produced  by 
the  reflecting  powers  of 
concave  mirrors,  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  ex-      C  5#E^^'^' 

tremely    curious,    and    at  ''V;J:'-^i."" 

first  sight  Inexplicable.  If 
a  number  of  parallel  rays 
of  Ught  readi  a  concave 
mirror  a,  b,  they  will  be 
reflected  from  that  mirror,  and  meet  in  a  point  at  r 


this  point  is  called  the ,  fbcns  of  the  mirror,  and  is 
always  at  the  distance  of  one-half  tihe  radius  of  the 
circle,  of  which  the  mirrcr  forms  a  part,  from  the  face 
of  the  mirror.  If  a  glass  bottle,  half  full  of  water, 
is  held  before  a  concave  mirror,  at  a  greater  distance 


from  it  than  its  focus,  and  the  spectator  retuea  to  a 
short  distance,  the  image  of  the  bottle  will  appear 
reversed,  and  seem  to  be  in  front  ef  the  mirror.  But 
the  most  singular  thing  is,  that  the  water  will  appear, 
in  the  image,  not  to  occupy  ita  usual  place,  but  to  fill 
that  end  of  the  battle  nearest  the  nec^  while  the 
part  it  really  does  occupy  will  appear  empty.  If  the 
bottle  is  reversed,  of  course  well  corked,  the  water 
will  naturally  run  to  that  part  which  is  lowest, 
namely,  the  neck ;  but  in  the  reflected  imi^  it  will 
appear  to  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  It  the 
cork  is  now  taken  out,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
escape,  that  part  of  the  bottle  which  is  in  reality 
empty,  and  becoming  more  so,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
seem  as  if  it  were  filling;  bat  as  soon  as  all  the 
liquid  has  run  oat,  the  illusion  ceases,^  and  the  bottle 
appears  to  be  empty.  The  effect  produced  by  tins 
experioient,  is  simply  an  illusion  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  properties  <rf 
liquids  to  remain  at  the  lowest  part  of  any  vessel 
which  may  contain  them,  Bsnsted  also  by  the  colour- 
less nature  of  water,  for  if  a  colonred  tiquid  is  em- 
ployed, this  illusion  does  not  take  place, 

A  very  beantifol  illuatrati(»t  of  the  properties  of 
the  concave  mirror  is  shown  at  most  of  our  optical 
exhibitioiui,  which,  when  well  dpoe,  prodnoea  a  most 


V 
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perfect  illusion.  A  concave  mirror  a  b,  is  placed  be- 
hind a  black  screen,  in  which  a  moderately  ai.zed  hole 
is  cut;  below  this  bole,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
mirror,  an  artificial  flower  is  flxed  in  a  reversed 
position,  and  strongly  illuminated ;  ou  the  other  side 
of  the  screen  a  small  bracket  is  placed,  supporting  a 
flower-pot  filled  with  earth  or  moss :  if  an  observer 
stands  at  eome  distance  Irom  the  screen,  with  his  eye 
on  a  level  with  the  hole,  a  beaatiful  image  of' the 
flower  will  appear,  as  if  springing  from  the  flowei^ 
pot,  and  so  distinct,  that  yoa  might  almost  auppoae 
yon  could  touch  it. 


LONDON: 
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Interior  of  the  Monastery  of  Troitza  (the 

Holy  Trinity). 

Having  in  a  former  paper  given  a  general  account 
of  this  remarkable  place,  we  now  proceed  >vith 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
buildings  within  its  precincts. 

On  entering,  an  avenue  of  linden-trees  conducts  to 
the  most  statdy  of  the  buildings^  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Aisumption  {Oospensky  Sabor),  a  construction  of 
the  gisteenth  century,  under  the  reign  of  the  man- 
monstefx  Iv^i^  the  Terrible.  The  vaulted  interior 
roof  apringa  from  four  massive  pillars,  which,  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
sides^  divide  the  building,  as  it  were,  into  nine  com- 
partments j  the  walls,  to  the  very  summit^  are  covered 
with  fresco  paintings,  designed  to  illustrate  some 
story  of  holy  writ,  most  wretchedly  executed,  but 
gaudy  as  glaring  colours,  aided  by  a  profusion  of 
tinselly  gilding,  can  make  them.  The  iconastas,  or 
screen,  separating  the  holy  place  of  the  chancel  from 
thQ  body  of  the  church,  consists  of  rows  of  pictures 
of  saints,  in  squares,  not  unlike  those  of  a  chess- 
board, and  divided  by  small  gilt  pillars  supporting  a 
cornice  of  gilding  which  separates  each  row.  Several 
individuals  of  distinction  are  here  interred,  and  their 
tombs  are  shown,  but  no  monuments.  Near  the 
Cathedral  is  a  cliurch  dedicated  to  St.  Nicon,  where 
his  relics  repose. 

Beyond  is  the  Cathedral  of  Troitza,  (the  Trinity,) 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Serge.  It  forms, 
although  small^  the  principal  sanctuary  within  the 
(claostrai)  walls.  The  roof  of  the  church,  and  that 
of  the  chancel,  are,  together  with  the  ball  and  cupola 
and  crosses,  richly  gilt  with  ducat- gold.  The  shrine 
of  the  saint,  in  which  his  relies  are  preserved,  is  of 
solid  silver,  elaborately  chased  and  thickly  gilt  j  it  is 
covered  by  a  massy  canopy,  and  supported  by 
columns  of  the  same  metal,  and  in  the  same  style. 
It  was  presented  by  the  Empress  Anne  in  1737,  and 
weighs  more  than  1000  lbs.  An  image  of  Saint 
Serge,  which  is  placed  in  a  panel  of  the  shrine,  and 
regarded  by  the  common  people  as  possessed  of 
miraculous  virtue^*  la  an  object  almost  of  their 
adoration.  It  is  of  this,  that  Peter  the  Great  made 
use  as  a  palladinmj  in  bis  wars  with  Charles  the 
Twelfth.  The  iconastas  of  solid  silver^  slightly  Ua^- 
ened  by  time,  is  adorned  with  two  immensely  rich 
images  of  the  Trinity,  given  by  one  of  the  tzars  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

To  this  shrine,  glittering  with  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  the  votive  offerings  of  wealthy  devo- 
tees and  princely  penitents,  pilgrims  of  every  rank  and 
age, — forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  real  life, — flock  indiscriminately  to  kiss 
the  forehead  and  the  hand  of  the  relies,  and  to  obtain 
the  benediction  of  the  monkish  priest.  Near  this 
.  spot  is  the  cell  of  St.  Serge,  called  the  Seraphion 
chamber,  where  also  several  canonized  worthies  are 
buried.  In  this  room,  legends  say,  he  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  lieavenly  visitants.  The  present 
metropolitan,  Philarele^  gives  the  following  account  of 
one  of  these  revekiiona  *. — 

At  midnight,  Serge>»  having  been  on  his  knees  before  the 
image  of  the  Vifgio,  chanting  hymns  in  her  praise,  and 
imploring  her  iatiwininn  to  bring  down  tho  blessing  of 
the  Highest  upan  Uie  community*  rose  for  an  instant's 
repose ;  then  ladldaaly  grasping  the  arm  of  his  disciple 
Michasl»  and  gaaiai  fixedly  on  the  door,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Watch,  frntch,  my  son  t  we  are  about  to  have  a  heavenly 
_  riMitaat. "  A  clear  celestial  voice  then  broke  upon  their  ears, 
^/w^/  "B^bold  the  ever  pure  Virgin  t "  Serge,  advancing 


to  tho  threshold  of  his  cell,  was  blinded  by  a  splendour 
infinitely  more  daxzling  than  the  blaze  of  the  full  noon- 
tide sun,  in  the  midst  of  which,  he  discerned  the  **  Holy 
Mother  of  €rud,"  accompanied  by  the  apostles  John  and 
Peter:  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  but  the  blessed  Virgin 
bidding  him  to  rise,  addressed  to  him  these  encouraging 
words.  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thy  prayers  have  risen  up  on 
high^  and  thy  disciples  shall  be  protected  during  thy  life 
and  after  thy  death,  for  I  will  be  ever  present  in  this  place, 
and  it  shall  henceforth  flourish  beneath  the  shadow  of  my 
wing. 

The  sunny  vision  faded  away,  and  the  awe-struck  wor- 
shipper rising,  tremblingly  called  his  brethren,  to  impart  to 
them,  the  glad  tidings.  They  hastened  to  offer  up  their 
thanksgivings,  and  the  day  oi  the  Vision  of  the  Virgin,  is 
now  hold  in  holy  veneration. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  these  are  the  words,  not  of  an  ignorant  besotted 
mofik  of  the  dark  ages,  but  of  a  high  dignitary  now 
living,  a  man  of  good  sense,  learning,  and  piet}\ 
What  an  inexplicable  anomaly  is  the  mind  of  man  ! 

The  belfry  tower,  upwards  of  260  feet  in  height,  is 
an  elegant  structure  of  modem  date ;  its  five  square 
stories,  adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  contract 
as  they  rise  one  above  the  other,  and  are  surmounted 
by  a  rich  mass  of  gilding  intended  to  represent  tbe 
irregular  form  of  a  rock,  upon  the  summit  of  which 
18  a  gilt  ball,  and  a  large  and  highly  decorated  cross 
of  gilded  copper.  Thirty-five  pounds'  weight  of 
ducat-gold  was  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
roof  and  ball.  This  building  contains  a  fine  set  of 
bells,  thirty-eight  in  number,  of  which  fourteen  chime 
the  quarters.  One  of  the  largest,  presented  by  the 
Empress  Anne,  weighs  140,000  lbs.  The  portraits  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  several  others  of  the  imperial 
family,  figure  upon  it  in  basso-relievo.  The  view  from 
tbe  Bummit,  towards  the  south,  is  extensive,  and 
presents  a  pleasing  diversity  of  wood  and  water, 
over  a  tolerably  well-cultivated  country^  a  description 
of  scenery  very  far  from  common  in  Russia. 

A  small  building  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  tbe 
Assumption,  covers  a  well  of  remarkably  pure  water, 
the  spring  of  which  is  under  the  altar  of  the  Cathe- 
dral itself.  No  peculiar  powers  are  attributed  to  it, 
nor  is  it  considered  sacred.  A  lay  monk  is  sta- 
tioned to  supply  tbe  water  to  pilgrims,  and  to  sell 
images  painted  by  the  brethren,  which  do  no  very 
great  honour  to  their  pictorial  talents.  A  small 
obelisk^  near  tbe  well,  serves  as  a  sun-dial ;  on  its 
marble  sides  are  inscribed  the  most  remarkable  events 
connected  with  the  convent;  it  is  now  surrounded 
by  the  cannons  that  once  thundered  from  the  battle- 
ments. 

The  refectory  and  church  of  St.  Serge,  shown  in 
the  aceompaiiying  Engraving,  form  a  large,  and  not 
inelegant  building :  the  exterior  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  tbe  strange  Yariety  of  colours  with  which  it  is 
painted ;  the  solid  masonry  between  the  pillars  is 
hewn  in  small  squares,  precisely  in  form  like  the  rind 
of  a  pine- apple,  every  angular  side  of  which  is  of  a 
different  shade.  The  roof,  210  feet  in  length,  and 
63  in  breadth,  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of  its 
mechanical  contrivance,  being  supported  only  on  tbe 
external  walls. 

The  treasury  (risnitza,)  consits  of  ten  halls  filled 
with  the  most  costly  objects,  such  as  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  panagious,  mitres,  palls  for  shrines,  and 
coverings  for  altars;  bibles,  missals,  chalices,  and 
crosses,  all  blazing  with  an  inconceivable  profusion 
of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones  of  every 
kind  ;  the  books  themselves  are  bound  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  studded  with  gems.  One  ahar-piece  is 
estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  roubles,  about 
36,000/.,  and  the  dress  worn  by  the  abbot  on  festivals, 
\  Is  eftUmaledat.  IB>Q00/.    There  are  a  vast  number  of 
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gmaller  altar-pieces  corei^d  ^vith  pearls  and  gems ; 
these  were  made  up  ^m  the  loose  jewels  of  the 
treasury,  (of  which  there  were  at  one  time  nearly 
two  busheis,)  in  order  to  prevent  their  af^propriation  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  the  state,  daring  the  long  war> 
as  after  having  heen  consecrated,  they  are  no  longer 
available  to  secular  purposes.  The  tattered  saccos  of 
St  Serge  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  shoes  that  were 
taken  from  his  feet  on  the  discovery  of  his  remains, 
and  several  utensils  of  wood  rudely  fashioned  by  his 
own  hands.  ''These,*' said  the  monk  who  pointed 
them  out  to  the  writer  of  this  aHicle,  '*  these  are  our 
real  riches  3  we  prize  them  above  gold  or  jewels.** 
The  greatest  curicMdty  is  an  agate  of  pale  gray  colour, 
on  which  nature  has  traced^  in  a  shade  of  rich  pur* 
plish  blacky  the  image  of  a  crucifiJc  upon  a  rock,  with 
a  monk  at  his  devotions  before  it.  Utterly  discarding, 
of  course,  the  idea  of  anything  miraculous,  we  should 
not  be  inclined  to  dispute  its  genuineness,  since,  far 
from  being  a  solitary  instance,  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  still  preserved  a  dark 
stone  on  which  nature  has  distinctly  traced  the 
portrait  of  Chaucer  j  Pliny  also  mentions  an  agate 
on  which  appeared  Apollo  holding  a  harp,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Nine ;  and  at  Venice,  Ravenna,  at 
Pisa,  others  of  similar  kind  are  exhibited,  some, 
perhaps,  a  little  indebted  to  human  ingenuity.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  there  was,  not  long  since,  a  re- 
markable stone  of  this  kind,  in  the  possession  of  a 
lapidary  at  Edinburgh,  representing  a  dearly-defined 
portrait  of  George  the  Fourth. 

Among  other  curiosities,  abuiidance  of  relics  are 
shown,  including,  of  course,  a  morsel  of  the  true 
cross,  and  a  piece  of  the  rod  with  which  Moses  smote 
the  rock  of  the  Wilderness,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
kept  as  objects  of  adoration,  nor  are  they  ever  viewed 
as  such  by  the  most  ignorant,  but  simply  as  curiosities. 
The  bodies  of  the  saints  {moshtschi)  are  the  only 
objects  of  veneration  ^  these,  closely  enveloped  in  a 
cement,  into  the  composition  of  which  enter  some 
odoriferous  gums,  a  portion  of  the  face  alotte  left 
visible,  are  enclosed  in  a  silver  or  plated  shrine,  the 
cover  of  which  is  removed  on  solemn  festivals,  and 
a  rich  pall  of  embroidery  thrown  over  5  the  public 
are  then  admitted,  and  throng  in  crowds  to  see 
and  kiss  them.  In  appearance  they  much  resemble 
the  Egyptian  mutatnies,  the  head  being  bound  up  m 
the  same  way  \  the  features  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, while  the  white  teeth,  in  contrast  with  the  dark 
ebony  hue  of  the  shrunk  and  shrivelled  features,  give 
a  ghastly  appearance,  that  creates  a  feeling  of  loathing 
which  a  stranger  has  some  difHculty  to  overcome. 
There  is  a  department  in  connexion  with  the  Synod, 
expressly  for  the  preservation  of  the  bones  of  saints,-*^ 
a  certain  number  of  which  is  deposited  on  its  con- 
secration, in  every  church  throughout  the  empire. 
Although  this  is  the  Case,  the  rubric  of  the  church 
strictly  enjoins  upon  all  priests,  "  most  diligently  to 
watch,  lest  the  ignorant  be  tempted  to  render  them  a 
superstitious  worship.*' 

The  monaments  of  the  tzars,  in  remote  ages,  were 
regarded  with  a  veneration  almost  approaching  that 
pmd  to  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Petitions 
addressed  to  the  monarch  were  deposited  upon  one 
of  the  tombs  of  the  tzars,  whence  none  but  the 
sovereign  in  person  had  the  Hght  to  remove  them, 
making  death,  the  leveller  of  all  distinctions,  the  me- 
diator between  the  suppliant  and  his  sovereign.  This 
singular  and  impressive  custom  ceased  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  to  St.  Petcrsburgh. 
Hie  library  contains  about  6000  volumes  of  theology, 
history,  antiquities  and  science,  well  classified  and 
arranged,  together  with  200  manuscripts,  some  of 


which,  relative  to  the  history  of  Russia,  are  of  high 
antiquity;  others  are  very  curiously  illuminated,  and 
adorned  with  miniatures  of  the  saints.  A  very  cu- 
rious book  on  astrology  is  also  shown.  There  is  a 
missal,  written,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  letters  of  gold 
on  bladder,  and  most  exquisitely  illuminated.  The 
monastery,  once  peopled  by  300  monks,  is  now  occu^ 
pied  by  only  100,  who  are  divided  into  ten  bodies, 
lodging  in  as  many  separate  buildings ;  but  a  semi- 
nary has  been  added,  which  receives  300  students,  ol 
which  one-half  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown ;  the  others  are  on  the  foundation*  None  but 
the  children  of  the  secular  clergy  are  admitted. 
Their  course  of  study  embraces  theology,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  one  or  two  modem  languages  5  after 
having  passed  through  which,  they  are  at  liberty 
either  to  enter  into  the  world,  or  to  embrace  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession. 

It  would  render  this  article  unnecessarily  tedious, 
were  we  to  prolong  our  description  by  a  detail  ot 
the  six  other  churches,  the  buildings  within  the  walls 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  monks,  the  schools^ 
the  hospital,  and  the  imperial  palace,  the  latter 
scarcely  deserving  the  name,  and  completely  unfur- 
nished, with  a  desolate,  shrubless,  weedy  garden  in 
front. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  GEOLOGY. 

No.  I. 

Common  Soils, — Loam,  Clay,  Sand, — Flint, 
Chalk,  Maonbsia,*~Rocks. 

I  SEE  you  turning  up  the  earth  with  your  plough, 
and  this  yoi^  have  done  for  many  years.  Has  it  evct 
occurred  to  you  to  inquire,  what  this  earth,  which  you 
have  had  to  deal  with  for  so  long  a  time,  really  is ! 
You  tell  me  that  the  soil  of  this  field  is  a  sandy- loam^ 
that  of  the  one  below  a  clayey-loam,  that  others  have 
a  fine  rich  soil,  and  the  one  by  the  side  of  the  com- 
mon a  hungry  soil. 

When  I  ask  you  what  is  loam?  you  tell  me  thai 
it  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand ;  that  when  the  claj 
is  very  abundant,  it  forms  clayey  loam  -,  when  much 
less  in  quantity,  sandy  loam ;  whilst  the  rich  soil  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  same  materials,  vurjring  in 
proportions,  and  usually  containing  in  addition  much 
Vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay.  Yon 
further  inform  me,  that  a  hungry  soil  consists  chiefl} 
of  sand  and  gravel,  with  very  little  clay. 

Very  good ;  as  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  all  very  well 
But  suppose  we  carry  the  inquiry  a  little  further,  an(* 
inquire  what  are  meant  by  the  terms  clay  and  sand': 
You  at  once  reply  that  clay  is  clay,  sand  is  sand,  anc 
gravel  is  gravel.  Well  then,  let  us  look  more  closely 
into  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  soil,  which  ].« 
perhaps,  the  best  general  term  we  can  use  for  th( 
ground,  or  earth,  of  the  fields  and  gardens.  Such  in 
quiries  well  become  all  intelligent  minds,  but  to  the 
farmer  in  particular,  the  subject  possesses  very  con- 
siderable interest,  for  on  the  proper  culture  of  the  soi 
the  success  of  the  agriculturist  must  chiefly  depend. 

Soil,  as  we  have  already  settled,  may  be  loamy 
sandy,  clayey,  gravelly,  or  of  other  denominations 
according  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  material* 
that  compose  it  are  brought  together. 

Now  there  are  in  nature  certain  substances,  per 
haps  seven  or  eight  in  number,  ^ich  are  properl} 
called  PURE  earths,  because  chemistry  has  not  ye' 
discovered  in  them  a  composition  of  two  or  mort 
materials.  Consequently,  they  are  pure,  simple 
mineral  substances,  and  are  designated  earths  in  th. 
scientific  meaning  of  the  term.  Of  these  simple  sub 
stances,  or  pure  earths,  it  might  be  suflicient  for  ou 
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presei^t  pturpose  to  notice  three,  namely, — ^those  very 
well-known  substances,  Flint,  Clay,  and  Lime ;  for  of 
these  three,  in  various  combinations,  by  far  the 
gr^test  part  of  the  mountains  of  the  globe,  the 
plains  at  their  feet,  and  the  whole  of  what  we  com- 
monly understand  by  land,  soil,  mould,  earth,  &c., 
are  composed. 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  all  the  world 
is  composed  of  these  three  substances,  but  merely  that 
they  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  solid 
portions  of  our  globe.  They  are  constantly  intermixed 
with  foreign  matters,  for  instance,  metals,  (particu- 
larly iron,)  and  acids,  (as  carbonic  acid,)  in  immense 
Quantities.  It  is  this  acid  combined  with  lime,  that 
forms  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  the  true  limestone 
rock,  and  also  chalk.  Limestone  and  chalk  require 
to  be  burnt  in  kilns  of  intense  heat,  in  order  to  drive 
off  the  carbonic  acid,  by  which  the  pure  lime  is  set 
free,  or,  as  it  were,  released  from  its  bondage. 

Alkalies  also  occur,  such  as  soda  and  potassa, 
giving  variety  to  rocks  composed  of  the  above  mate- 
rials. 

As  I  am  talking  to  an  agriculturist,  I  will  just 
mention  a  fourth  pure  earth, — ^Magnksia,  which  is 
found  in  some  places  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
•xisting  occasionally  mixed  with  limestone.  Mag- 
nesia is  the  farmer's  enemy,  on  account  of  its 
pernicious  influence  on  vegetables.  Some  years 
ago,  before  knowledge  became  so  general  as  it  now 
is,  a  young  farmer  took  possession  of  a  farm  in 
a  part  of  the  country,  where  the  limestone  rock 
abounds.  Having  the  means  of  obtaining  an  abun- 
dance of  lime  at  a  cheap  rate,  he  manured  his  land 
with  it  unsparingly,  in  the  full  expectation  of  a 
grateful  return  in  abundant  crops.  He  was,  how- 
ever, doomed  to  disappointment.  In  every  direction 
stunted  and  blighted  plants  met  his  eye^  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  means  he  had  used  to  improve  his 
land^  had  had  a  directly  contrary  effect,  and  that  the 
soil  was  injured.  In  his  perplexity  he  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  a  chemist,  who  was  visiting  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  from  him  he  learned,  that  the 
limestone-rock  which  had  afforded  him  the  lime  with 
which  he  manured  his  fields,  containad  a  portion  of 
magnesia,  and  that  magnesia  was  baneful  to  vegetable 
life,  and  had  caused  the  failure  of  his  crops. 

Flint,  the  pure  earth  of  which  I  first  spoke,  is 
found  in  its  greatest  purity  in  rock-cryfltal.  It  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  granite,  in  which  it  occurs  in 
bright,  and  often  colourless  crystals.  These  crystals 
are  detached  in  immense  quantities  by  the  decay  of 
the  felspar  and  mica,  two  other  substances  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  granite. 

The'  decomposition  of  granite  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  atmosphere  and  by  water.  The  crys- 
tals are  washed  from  the  hills  by  the  rains,  and  are 
rolled,  rubbed,  and  ground,  against  each  other,  and 
against  larger  fragments.  The  finer  portions  rubbed 
off  form  sand,  coarse  or  fine  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  larger  portions  left  are  rounded  into 
gravel. 

It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  you,  when  I  tell  you  how 
much  of  a  good  soil  consists  of  absolute  flint ;  that 
is,  sand  formed  of  ground  flint.  It  is  said,  that  in 
loam,  eighty-seven  parts  in  a  hundred  are  fine  sand, 
and  the  remaining  thirteen  clay.  When  soil  has  a 
reddish  or  yellowish  colour,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  iron.  Decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  as  is 
well  known,  gives  great  additional  richness  to  the  soil. 

Clay  is  the  chief  material  of  which  slate-rocks  are 
composed ;  it  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  other  rocks,  and  is  released  or  disengaged  from  its 
combination  with  them  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 


sphere and  other  chemical  causes.  Thus,  the  sand 
and  clay  which  compose  a  loamy  soil,  is  produced  by 
the  decay  of  the  hardest  rocks,  and  by  the  friction  of 
the  fragments  in  running  waters.  When  the  decom- 
position of  limestone-rocks  takes  place  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  lime  so  brought  down,  and  becoming 
mixed  with  the  sand  or  clay,  forms  what  is  called  a 
Marl,  or  marlaceous  loam,  well  known  to  the  agri- 
culturist as  a  most  valuable  soil. 


THE  HURRICANE  IN  BARBADOS 

IN  1831. 
The  only  thing  remarkable  in  the  weather  for  Ju.y, 
1831,  in  Barbados,  was  the  unusual  quantity  of  rain  ; 
it,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  rained  almost  incessantly. 
The  trade-winds,  however,  blew  moderately  and 
steadily  firom  the  proper  quarter,  and  the  atmospheric 
temperature  was  uncommonly  uniform ;  the  maximum 
is  noted  at  86^,  and  the  minimum  at  79^. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  thunder  and  light- 
ning were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  electric  clouds 
hung  over  the  island.  In  Bridgetown,  the  1st  of 
August  commenced  fine,  with  light  breezes  from  the 
north-east,  but  by  nine  a.m.  the  weather  had  changed, 
the  wind  blew  strongly,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  wet  and  cloudy,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  island 
the  thunder  was  very  severe,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalky  Mount,  in  the  district  of 
Scotland,  where  the  lightning  shattered  a  small  house, 
killed  a  white  child,  and  wounded  the  mother. 

On  the  tenth  morning  of  the  month,  it  was  remarked 
that  the  sun  rose  wiSiout  a  cloud,  and  shone  re- 
splendently  through  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  trans- 
lucent brightness  ;  at  six  a.m.  the  thermometer  stood 
at  80^  at  eight  it  rose  to  85^  and  at  ten,  to  86^ ;  at 
which  hour  the  gentle  morning-breeze,  which  had,  up 
to  that  moment,  fanned  the  country,  died  away  ;  oc- 
casionally, after  this,  high  winds  sprang  up  from  the 
east-nor^«east,  but  soon  subsided.  Calms  generally 
prevailed  with  puffs  from  between  the  north  and  north- 
east points  of  the  compass.  .  At  noon  the  mercury 
stood  at  87^,  and  at  two  p.m.  88^;  at  four  it  had  sunk 
to  86°.  At  five,  the  writer  from  whom  this  account 
is  taken  was  in  the  country,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  northward  of  Bridgetown.  He  remarked  that 
the  clouds  were  gathering  very  fast  from  the  north, 
and  the  wind  commenced  blowing  strong  from  the 
same  point.  A  shower  of  rain  fell  at  this  time,  after 
which  there  was  a  remarkable  stillness,  which  was 
made  more  impressive  by  the  dismal  darkness  of  the 
clouds  on  the  horizon  all  around.  This  dark  im- 
penetrable body  of  cloud  extended  up  towards  the 
zenitn,  leaving  there  an  obscure  circle  of  light  ap- 
parenUy  about  35^  or  40°  of  the  celestial  concave  in 
diameter.  This  dismal  circle  remained  at  rest  a  few 
seconds  only,  when  the  scud  of  it  was  seen  to  be  in  a 
state  of  ebullition.  The  dense  mass  of  cloud  all 
around,  was  also  agitated  and  separating ;  bodies  of 
it  were  dispersed  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  From 
six  to  seven  p.m.  the  weather  was  fair  and  the  wind 
moderate,  with  only  occasional  slight  puffs  from  the 
north ;  the  lower  and  principal  stratum  of  clouds 
passing  fleetly  to  the  south,  while  the  higher  strata 
and  scud  seemed  driven  with  almost  equal  rapidity  to 
every  point  of  the  compass. 

After  seven  o'clock  the  sky  was  dear,  and  the  air 
calm,  and  this  continued  till  after  nine,  when  t£e  wind 
began  again  to  blow  from  the  north.  At  half-past 
nine  it  freshened,  and  showers  of  rain  fell  at  intervals, 
up  to  half-past  ten  o'clock.  About  this  period  distant 
lightning  was  observed  in  the  north-east  and  north- 
west, and  .squidls  of  wind^  with  rain^  came  from 
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the   north-north*-east,  vbich  continued,   with  inter- 
mediate calms,  till  midnight. 

The  thermometer  during  the  whole  of  the  evening 
had  varied  with  remarkable  activity  -,  during  the 
calms  it  stood  at  86°,  but  at  other  moments  it  fluc- 
tuated from  83°  to  85°,  After  mixinight  the  continual 
flashing  of  the  lightning  was  awfully  grand,  and  a 
gale  blew  fiercely  from  between  the  north  and  the 
north-east. 

At  one  A.M.  of  the  11th,  the  tempestuous  rage  of 
the  wind  increased.  The  storm,  which  at  this  moment 
came  from  the  north-east,  suddenly  shifted  to  the 
north-west.  The  upper  regions  of  the  «ir  were  from 
this  time  illuminated  by  incessant  lightning,  but  the 
quivering  sheet  of  blazing  fire  was  far  surpassed  in 
brilliancy  by  the  darts  of  the  electric  fluid  which  were 
exploded  in  every  direction.  It  was,  however,  at 
a  little  after  two  o'clock  a.m.  that  the  astounding 
roar  of  the  hurricane  rushed  from  the  north-north- 
west, and  north-west,  with  a  horror  and  impetuosity 
that  no  language  can  describe,  or  mind  conceive. 
Some  of  my  friends  who  heard  it,  compared  it  to  the 
agonizing  shrieks  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  the 
last  agony  of  despair  -,  and  said  that  there  was  some- 
thing most  heart-rending  and  most  piercing  in  the 
wail  or  scream,  which  never  ceased.  About  three, 
the  wind  occasionally  abated,  but  only  to  return  in 
gusts  from  the  south-west,  the  west,  and  the  north- 
west, with  accumulated  fury.  Fiery  meteors  werei 
observed  by  more  than  one  person  to  fall  from  the 
heavens,  and  one  friend  told  me,  he  saw  one  in  parti- 
cular, of  a  globular  form,  and  deep-red  hue,  descend 
perpendicularly  from  a  great  height,  and  he  remarked 
that  it  fell  evidently  by  its  own  specific  gravity.  On 
approaching  the  earth  its  motion  was  accelerated,  and 
it  became  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  elongated  in 
form  3  and,  dashing  on  the  ground  in  one  of  the  paved 
squares  of  the  town,  it  splashed  around  in  the  same 
manner  as  melted  lead  would  have  done,  if  thrown 
out  of  the  furnace,  and  was  instantly  extinct,  though 
the  brilliancy  and  spattering  of  its  particles,  when  it 
reached  the  earth,  gave  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a 
globe  of  quicksilver. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  this  pheno- 
menon, the  deafening  noise  of  the  wind  sank  into  a 
solemn  murmur,  or,  more  correctly,  it  resembled  a 
distant  roar,  and  lightning,  which  since  midnight  had 
played  in  flashes  and  forked  darts  with  scarcely  any 
intermission,  seemed  for  half  a  minute  to  hover 
between  the  clouds  and  the  earth,  moving  frightfully, 
and  with  a  novel  and  surprising  action.  There  seemed 
a  vast  body  of  vapour  almost  touching  the  houses, 
which  apparently  caught  fire  from  the  clouds,  and 
conveyed  it,  flaming,  downwards,  while  another  thou- 
sand torches  were  lighted  from  the  earth,  and  mounted 
to  the  sky. 

While  this  strange  phenomenon  continued,  the 
earth  was  felt  to  vibrate,  in  a  manner  and  in  time 
answering  with  the  action  of  the  lightning.  Twice,  or 
more,  when  the  coruscations  were  more  brilliant  and 
severe,  but  less  rapid  in  their  motions,  the  earth  re- 
ceived corresponding  shocks.  The  moment  this  sin- 
gular alternation  of  the  lightning  passing  to  and  from 
the  earth  ceased,  the  hurricane  again  burst  from  the 
western  points  with  a  violence  exceeding  all  that 
had  as  yet  been  experienced,  and  hurling  before  it 
the  fragments  of  every  unsheltered  structure  of  human 
industry.  The  strongest  buildings  were  found  to 
vibrate  to  the  very  foundation,  and  the  surface  of  the 
very  earth  trembled  as  the  destroyer  passed  over  it. 
No  thunder  was  at  any  time  heard,  and,  as  every  one 
concurred  in  reporting,  had  the  cannon  of  a  million  of 
batteries  been  discharged,  their  sound  could  not  have 


been  distinguished,  so  overpowering  were  the  horrible 
roar  and  yelling  of  the  wind,  and  the  noise  of  the 
tumultuous  ocean,  whose  frightful  waves  threatened 
to  sweep  into  the  abyss  all  that  the  other  elements 
might  spare.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  appalling  scene, 
that  the  heart  sank  in  despair,  and  the  mind  became 
altogether  bewildered,  and  with  many,  their  reason  for 
a  time  was  shaken  from  her  throne. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  friends  declare  that  they 
felt  it  quite  impossible  to  give  any  expression  of  the 
sensations  which  then  distracted,  confounded,  and  in 
a  manner  benumbed,  all  theif  faculties.  The  sight 
and  the  hearing  were  overpowered,  and  the  excess  of 
horror  refused  admission  to  fear.  One  friend  told  me 
that,  when  his  senses  in  some  measure  returned,  he 
found  himself  standing  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  sleeping  when  the  hurricane 
commenced.  The  roof  had  been  removed  from  the 
house,  and  every  article  from  the  room,  except  some 
fragments  of  the  wall  that  had  been  blown  down : 
how  he  had  escaped  destruction  he  knew  not. 

The  unparalleled  fury  of  the  tempest  continued 
without  any  interruption  till  four  o'clock.  It  blew 
from  the  west  and  southward  of  west,  and  was  attended 
with  what  was  considered  the  dashing  of  heavy  rain, 
but,  from  what  many  have  told  me,  that  this  rain 
was  quite  salt,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  waves 
of  the  sea  carried  inland  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 
After  five  o'clock  the  storm  now  and  then  abated, 
during  which  lulls,  the  falling  of  substances  which 
had  apparently  been  carried  high  into  the  air — ^the 
shrieks  of  suffering  victims — the  cries  of  the  terrified 
inhabitants — and  the  mournful  howling  of  the  dogs, 
were  all  distinctly  heard,  and  awakened  in  the  mind 
of  the  listener  a  fearful  apprehension  of  the  scenes  of 
death  and  misery  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  At 
about  hsdf-past  five  the  wind  suddenly  moved  round 
to  the  east,  and  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  hurri- 
cane still  raged  (sometimes  veering  to  the  south)  until 
seven  o'clo<^^  it  was  not  with  that  force  which  had 
been  previouidy  experienced. 

At  eight  o'clock  strong  breezes  blew  from  the  east- 
south-east,  and  about  that  hour  the  dense  body  of 
cloud  that  hovered  over  the  island  began  to  break  up, 
and  at  ten  a.m.  the  sun  looked  down  for  a  few 
moments  upon  a  scene  of  wretchedness  and  misery 
more  sickening  to  the  human  heart  than  any,  perhaps, 
that  was  ever  witnessed.  The  humble  cot,  and  the 
most  costly  mansion,  had  alike  been  hurled  to  de- 
struction. Parents  beheld  their  children,  and  children 
their  parents,  husbands  their  wives,  and  wives  their 
husbands,  buried  in  the  ruins,  or  strewed  around 
them,  disfigured  corpses;  others,  with  fractured 
limbs,  and  dreadful  mutilations,  were  still  alive,  and 
many  of  them  rescued  from  under  the  fallen  build- 
ings i  and  it  was  dreadful  to  hear  their  heart-piercing 
cries  of  agony.  Many  streets  in  the  town  were  totally 
impassable,  from  the  houses  having  been  lifted  up  from 
their  foundntions,  and  thrown  in  one  mass  of  ruins 
into  the  roads.  Masses  of  rubbish,  broken  furniture, 
ships*  spars,  packages  of  merchandise,  huge  blocks  of 
mahogany,  seemed  to  have  been  washed  up,  and 
carried  by  the  wind  or  the  tide  to  great  distances, 
so  as  completely  to  block  up  the  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  laid  waste, 
scarcely  any  sign  of  vegetation  existed,  and  what  did 
remain  was  of  a  sickly  green.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  appeared  as  if  fire  had  passed  over  it,  scorching 
and  burning  up  everything.  The  few  trees  that  were 
still  standing  were  stripped  of  their  boughs  and 
foliage,  and  appeared  as  withered  trunks. 

The  garrison  of  St.  Ann's,  which  is  about  two 
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nules  distant  from  Bridgetoum/  uid  considered  the 
head-quarters  of  our  West  India  forcei  presented  a 
far  more  deplorable  appearance  than  did  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp  after  all  the  battering  which  the  French 
could  bestow  upon  it.  An  officer  of  the  commissariat^ 
his  three  children^  With  a  female  relative^  and  two  ser- 
vants, were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitation, 
and  perished.  The  number  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  of  women  and  children,  that 
were  killed,  was  only  forty*three ;  but  about  three 
hundred,  including  all  classes,  were  ver^  seriously 
hurt.  The  total  number  of  persons  killed  in  the 
island,  or  who  died  of  their  wounds,  was  about  2,500, 
and  the  number  of  wounded  exceeded  6,000,  while 
the  amount  of  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  naif,  island  currency. 
Many  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  most  ex- 
traordinary escapes,  are  recorded,->-none  certainly 
more  extraordinary  than  that  related  to  me  by  my 
late  excellent  friend  Colonel  Diggens,  then  barrack«> 
master  at  8t  Ann's. 

A  mother,  a  daughter,  a  female  slave,  and  a  child 
o!  two  years  of  age,  were  living  together  in  a  cottage 
near  his  garden- wall.  When  the  hurricane  was  at 
its  height,  they  heard  the  roof  of  their  cottage  going 
off,  and  immediately  rushed  to  the  door  for  safety, 
the  daughter  carrying  the  child.  At  the  same  instant 
the  door  was  blown  from  its  hinges  and  fell  down, 
and,  in  the  horror  of  the  moment,  the  young  lady 
dropped  or  lost  the  child,  and  during  the  night  it  was 
no  more  heard  of.  Next  morning,  the  mother  and 
daughter  were  found  alive,  in  an  open  space  of  ground 
near  the  ruins  of  their  cottage,  and  conveyed  to  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Diggens.  The  person  who  had 
discovered  these  females,  and  had  conveyed  them  to 
a  place  of  shelter,  then  went  to  assist  the  Colonel  in 
extricating  his  horses  fh>m  the  ruins  of  their  stable ; 
while  so  employed  they  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant, 
and,  upon  examining  around,  discovered  at  a  little 
distance  from  them  a  child  about  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  perfectly  naked^  and  black  with  cold.  This 
was  the  child  which  had  been  lost,  when  the  mother 
and  daughter  had  made  their  escape  from  their  cottage. 
A  wan,  nine  feet  high,  divided  that  cottage  from  the 
garden  of  Colonel  Di^ns,  and  the  conjecture  was, 
that  the  child  had  fallen  from  the  arms  of  the  young 
lady,  and  dropped  upon  the  outer  door  of  the  cottage, 
which  had  just  then  blown  down,  and  that,  by  some 
strange  swirl  of  the  wind,  this  door  had  been  lifted  up 
with  the  child  upon  it,  carried  over  the  nine-feet  wall, 
and  deposited  in  the  ColoneFs  garden,  where  both  it 
and  the  child  were  now  found. 

I  have  often  seen  the  hero  of  this  adventure,  who 
was  from  that  moment  adopted  by  the  kind-hearted 
Colonel.  Many  persons,  I  was  asstired,  in  their  en* 
deavours  to  escape  into  the  open  streets.  Were  cut  in 
two  by  the  shingles  blown  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  I  and  I  myself  saw,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Eliot,  a  branch  of  a  tree 
through  which  a  fhigment  of  a  shingle  had  passed, 
and  which  had  been  retained  in  its  position  by  a  large 
nail  that  went  across  the  fissure.  If  we  consider 
the  yielding  nature  of  the  branch,  and  the  blunt  edge 
of  the  shingle,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  force  which  could  propel  it  through  so  hard  a 
substance,  so  as  to  split  the  branch  as  if  a  wedge  had 
been  driven  through  it. 

At  the  residence  of  Thomas  G.  B.  Bushy,  Esq.  a 
piece  of  soft  deal  was  driven  into  the  branch  of  a 
fustic-tree :  it  was  believed  that  this  deal  had  been 
blown  from  the  naval  hospital,  a  distance  of  one-third 
of  a  mile.  It  was  a  soft  fir  deal,  and  the  branch 
through  which  it  had  penetrated  is  one  of  the  species 


called  iron-wood  and  with  whieh^  for  hai€ness,  no 
European  wood  can  be  compared. 

To  those  who  were  exposed  in  the  open  fields,  the 
heavens  often  appeared  as  all  on  fire,  wiUi  balls  of 
fire  flying  in  all  directions,  and  bursting  exactly  like 
shells  from  a  mortar.  A  piece  of  lead,  weighing  abont 
150  pounds,  was  carried  more  than  600  yards;  and 
one  Weighing  400  pounds,  was  lifted  by  the  wind  and 
carried  to  a  distance  of  560  yards.  I  mention  these 
striking  facts  which  were  fully  ascertained,  to  show 
the  force  and  strength  of  the  hurricane.  There  are 
several  Instances  recorded,  of  chUdren  having  been 
blown  fh>m  the  arms  of  those  who  were  endeavouring 
to  escape  with  them,  and  who  Were  afterwards  fbimd 
alive,  and  recovered.  At  Mount  Wilton,  a  negro 
woman  had  her  head  Severed  from  her  body  by  a 
slate  which  had  been  carried  from  the  roof  of  a 
dwelling'house  at  Bloomsbury,  neatly  a  mile  from 
where  she  stood.  I  might  mention  a  thousand  other 
accidents  and  hair^breadth  escapes,  bttt  I  believe  t 
have  said  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  awfttl  nature  of  this  visitation,  and  the  ruin  and 
misery  which  it  entailed  upon  Barbados,  to  which 
island  its  fury  was  chiefly  confined.  The  only  other 
island  to  which  it  extended,  with  any  great  degree  of 
violence,  was  St.  Vincent's,  where  property  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  160,000/.  was  destroyed. 

[From  Sir  Andrew  Haludat's  West  InJiVf.] 


EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

m. 

Anoibnt  Booas. 

Yotj  have  been  taught  that  Christians,-^vett  those 
who  have  not  received  what  is  called  a  learned  edu- 
cation,— ought  to  have  some  good  reason  for  being 
Christians  j  and  not  to  believe  in  our  religion,  as  the 
Pagans  do  in  theirs,  merely  because  their  fathers  did 
so  before  them.  But  some  persons  suppose  that, 
however  strong  the  evidences  may  be  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  these  must  be  evidences  only  to  the 
learned,  who  are  able  to  examine  ancient  books,  and 
to  read  them  In  the  original  langnages  5  and  that  an 
ordinary  unlearned  Christian  must  take  their  word 
for  what  they  tell  him. 

You  do,  indeed,  read  in  English  the  accounts  of 
what  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  said  and  did,  and  of 
what  befell  them.  But  the  English  book  which  we 
call  the  Bible,  professes  to  be  a  translation  of  what 
was  originally  written  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which 
you  do  not  understand.  And  some  one  may  perhaps 
ask  you,  how  you  can  know,  except  by  takLg  the 
word  of  the  learned  for  it,  that  there  are  tiieSeGieek 
and  Hebrew  originals  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  ancient  times  ?  or  how  you  can  be  sure  that  our 
translations  of  them  are  faithful,  except  by  Crtisting 
to  the  translators  >  So  that  an  unlearned  Christian 
must,  after  all,  (some  pople  will  tell  you)  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  learned,  in  what  relates  to  the  very 
foundations  of  his  faith.  He  must  take  their  woid 
(it  will  be  said)  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Bible  in 
the  original  languages,  and  for  the  meaning  of  what 
is  written  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  he  may  as  well  at 
once  take  their  word  for  everyAlng,  and  believe  in 
his  religion  on  their  assurance. 

And  this  is  what  many  persons  do.  But  others 
will  be  apt  to  say,  "  How  can  we  tell  that  the  learned 
have  not  deceived  us  ?  The  Mohammedans  take  the 
word  of  the  learned  men  among  them  5  and  the  Pa- 
gans  do  the  same  j  and  if  the  people  have  been  im- 
posed upon  by  their  teachers  in  Mohammedan  and 
Pagan  countries,  how  can  we  tell  that  it  is  not  the 
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same  in  Christian  countrieB  ?  What  ground  have  we 
for  trusting  with  auch  perfect  confidence  in  our 
Christian  teachers^  that  they  are  men  who  would  not 
deceive  us  V* 

The  truth  is^  however,  that  an  unlearned  Christian 
may  have  very  good  grounds  for  being  a  believer, 
without  placing  this  entire  confidence  in  any  man. 
He  may  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  ancient 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  though  he 
never  saw  one,  nor  could  read  it  if  he  did.  And  he 
may  be  convinced  that  an  English  Bible  gives  the 
meaning  of  the  original,  though  he  may  not  trust 
completely  to  any  one's  word.  In  fact,  he  may  have 
the  same  sort  of  evidence  in  this  case,  which  every 
one  trusts  to  in  many  other  cases,  where  none  but  a 
madman  would  have  any  doubt  at  all. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  one  tolerably  educated, 
who  does  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  country  as 
France,  though  he  may  have  never  been  there  himself. 
Who  is  there  that  doubts  whether  there  are  such 
cities  as  London,  and  Paris,  and  Rome,  though  he 
may  have  never  visited  them  ?  Most  people  are  fully 
convinced  that  the  world  is  round,  though  there  are 
but  few  who  have  sailed  round  it.  There  are  many 
persons  living  in  the  inland  parts  of  these  islands 
who  never  saw  the  sea  3  and  yet  none  of  them,  even 
the  most  ignorant  clowns,  have  any  doubt  that  there  is 
auch  a  thing  as  the  sea.  We  believe  all  these,  and  many 
other  such  things,  because  we  have  been  told  them. 

Now  suppose  any  one  should  say,  *'  How  do  you 
know  that  travellers  have  not  imposed  upon  you  in 
all  these  matters,  as  it  is  well  known  travellers  are 
apt  to  do  ?  Is  there  any  traveller  you  can  so  fully 
trust  in,  as  to  be  quite  sure  he  would  not  deceive 
you?**  What  would  you  answer?  I  suppose  you 
would  say,  one  traveller  might,  perhaps,  deceive  us  5 
or  even  two  or  three  might  possibly  combine  to  pro- 
pagate a  false  story,  in  some  case  where  hardly  any 
one  would  have  the  opportunity  to  detect  them  ;  but 
in  these  matters  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  would  be  sure  to  contradict  the  accounts  if  they 
were  not  true  j  and  travellers  are  often  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  detecting  each  other's  mistakes.  Many 
of  them  disagree  with  each  other  in  several  particu* 
lars  respecthig  the  cities  of  Pkris  and  Rome  3  and  if 
It  had  been  fsdse  that  there  are  any  such  cities  at  all, 
it  is  impossible  hut  that  the  falsehood  should  have 
been  speedily  contradicted.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
the  existence  of  the  sea,  the  roundness  of  the  world, 
and  the  other  things  that  were  mentioned. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  we  believe,  on  the 
word  of  astronomers,  that  the  earth  turns  round 
every  twenty-four  hours,  though  we  are  inseosible  of , 
the  motion]  and  that  the  sun,  which  seems  a*  if  yoo 
could  cover  it  with  your  hat,  is  immensely  larger 
than  the  earth  we  inhabit,  though  there  is  not  one 
person  in  ten  thousand  that  has  ever  gone  through 
the  mathematical  proof  of  this.  And  yet  we  have 
very  good  reason  for  believing  it)  not  from  any 
strong  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  any  particular 
astronomer,  but  because  the  same  things  are  attested 
by  many  different  astronomcra,  who  are  so  fkr  from 
combining  together  in  a  false  accoonl*  that  many  of 
them  rejoice  in  any  opportunt^  of  detecting  each 
other's  mistakes. 

Now  an  unlearned  man  baa  joal  the  same  sort  of 
reason  for  believing  that  there  wn  ancient  copies,  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  of  the  Chrntian  sacred  books, 
and  of  the  wcn-ks  of  other  ancient  authors,  who 
mention  some  things  connected  with  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  There  is  no  need  for  him  to  place  full 
confidence  in  any  particular  man*s  honesty.  For  if 
any  book  were  forged  by  some  learned  men  in  these  I 


days,  and  put  forth  as  a  translation  from  an  ancient 
book,  there  are  many  other  learned  men,  of  this  and 
of  various  other  countries,  and  of  different  religions, 
who  would  be  eager  to  miJce  an  inquiry,  and  examine 
the  question,  and  would  be  sure  to  detect  any  fon^ery, 
especially  on  an  important  subject. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  translators.  Many  of 
these  are  at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  the  pre* 
cise  sense  of  some  particular  passage]  and  many  of 
them  are  very  much  opposed  to  each  other,  as  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  believe  to  be  taught  in  Scripture. 
But  all  the  different  versions  of  the  Bible  agree  as 
to  the  main  outline  of  the  history,  and  of  the  dis- 
courses recorded ;  and  therefore  an  unlearned  Christian 
may  be  as  sure  of  the  general  sense  of  the  original 
as  if  he  understood  the  language  of  it,  and  could 
examine  it  for  himself;  because  he  is  sure  that 
unbelievers,  who  are  opposed  to  all  Christians,  or 
different  sects  of  Christians,  who  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  would  not  fail  to  point  out  any  errors  in  the 
translations  made  by  their  opponents.  Scholars  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  the  original  works  3  and  therefore  the  very 
bitterness  with  which  they  dispute  against  each  other, 
proves  that  where  they  all  agree  they  must  be  right. 

All  these  ancient  books,  in  short,  and  all  the  transla- 
tions of  them,  are  in  the  condition  of  witnesses  placed 
in  a  witness-box,  in  a  court  of  justice,  examined  and 
cross-examined  by  friends  and  enemies,  and  brought 
face  to  face  with  each  other,  so  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  any  falsehood  or  mistake  will  be  brought  to  light. 

No  one  need  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  books  of 
our  English  New  Testament  are  really  translated 
from  ancient  originals  in  Greek,  and  are,  at  least,  not 
forgeries  of  the  present  dayj  because  unbelievers  in 
Christianity  would  not  have  failed  to  expose  such  a 
forgery.  But  in  the  case  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  that  they 
could  never  have  been  forged  by  Christians  at  all; 
because  they  are  preserved  and  highly  reverenced  by 
the  unbelieving  Jews  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
at  this  day.  These  are  the  Scriptures  which  the 
Jews  of  Beraia  were  commended  for  searching  with 
diligent  care.  In  these  they  found  the  prophecies  to 
which  the  Apostles  were  accustomed  to  refer,  as 
proving  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Christ,  or  Mes- 
«ah.  And  the  history  goes  on  to  relate  that  the 
consequence  of  their  searching  those  Scriptures  was 
that  "  many  of  them  believed." 


Ths  instinetive  love  of  self-prcaervatiou  ,  in  cailaren 
amongst  the  higher  claMes»  is  seldom  so  active  as  in  those 
who  are  less  objects  of  care  and  solicitude ;  because,  being 
aeeuitomed  to  depend  on  the  watohihlness  of  others,  they 
lose  that  quick  perception  of  danger  which  in  as  natural  to 
infants  as  it  is  to  auimala.  The  eagerness  for  knowledge, 
also,  whieh  is  born  with  all  childreut  becomes  surfeited  by 
over-indulgence,  and  enervated  Uy  too  mach  aid.  But  the 
curiosity  of  young  i)cople  should  be  excited  on  all  useful 
subjects,  and  ought  to  receive  such  assistance  as  shall  en- 
courage their  own  minds  to  work  out  the  rest. — Sin- 
clair's Modern  Accomplishment. 


THE  BREAD  FRUIT  TREE, 
{Artocarpus  incisa.) 

This  tree,  whose  fruit  is  so  useful,  if  not  necessary, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Seas,  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  production  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  is  not  confined  to  these 
alone,  but  is  also  found  in  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Europeans,  on  the  coast  of  Malahox  %  ^^Xrx^-^^^  '"^ 
was  m^X  HtSJCtk  ^VNyt^'5AaRR»^\^^M^^>  -^w^^^^a^acsca^ 
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Otaheite,  &c.  The  fruit  of  the  trees  vhidi  ue  grown 
at  Otaheite  ia  coniidered  better  adapted  for  food  than 
any  ottier  sort,  bring  entinly  free  ^om  seeda. 

Rnmphina,  who  met  vith  this  tree  in  the  Ladrone 
Islanda,  deacribea  it  as  somewhat  larger  than  oar 
■pple-tree :  the  fmit  hangs  on  bongfas  like  apples, 
and  is  of  the  size  of  a  penny  loaf,  wi£h  a  thick,  totigh 
rind,  which,  when  fiill  ripe,  tarns  yellow.  The  natives 
gather  it  b^bre  the  frait  is  qnite  ripe,  and  bake  it  till 
tiie  cmst  is  pretty  black  :  they  then  rasp  it,  and  there 
remains  a  pretty  loaf,  with  a  tender,  yellow  cmst, 
and  the  crumb  of  it  as  soft  and  sweet  as  a  new-baked 
roll.  The  fmit  is  in  season  for  abont  eight  months 
■u  the  year,  and  in  order  to  have  it  in  good  order,  it 
ought  to  be  baked  fresh  every  day.  "  But,"  sa3rs 
Rumphias,  "  there  is  a  remedy  for  this,  which  is, 
catting  the  loaf  into  slices  when  it  is  new,  and  drying 
them  in  the  sun,  by  which  they  are  changed  into  the 
pleasantest  rusk  that  can  be  eaten." 

Captdn  Cook  describes  the  tree  aa  equal  to  a 
middling- sized  oak,  and  the  frait  as  large  as  a  small 
child's  head.  He  compares  the  taste  to  that  of 
crumb  of  bread  mixed  with  Jenualem  artichoke. 
"  The  fmit  is  also  cooked  in  a  kind  of  oven,  which 
renders  it  soft,  and  something  like  a  boiled  potato, 
not  qnite  wo  farinaceous  as  a  good  one,  but  more  so 
than  those  of  a  middling  sort"  Of  the  bread-fruit, 
they  also  make  three  dishes,  by  patting  either  water, 
or  the  milk  of  a  cocoa-nut  to  it ;  then  beating  it  to  a 
paste  with  a  pestle,  and  afterwaids  mixing  it  with  ripe 
plantains,  bananas,  or  a  sour  paste  which  they  call 

As  there  are  four  months  in  tiie  year,  during  which 
the  fresh  bread-fruit  is  not  to  be  obtained,  they  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  it  in  the  following  manner.  The 
fmit,  aa  usual,  is  gathered  just  before  it  become*  ripe, 
and  being  laid  in  heaps,  is  closely  covered  with  leaves : 
in  this  state  it  undergoes  a  fermentation  which  ren- 
ders it  disagreeably  sweet ;  the  core  is  then  taken 
out  entire,  which  is  done  by  gently  polling  out  the 
stalk,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jrait  is  thrown  into  a  hole. 


which  is  dug  for  that  pnrpose,  generally  in  the  honae, 
and  neatly  lined  at  the  bottom  and  rides  with  grass  ; 
the  whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves,  and  heavy 
stones  laid  on  them :  in  this  state  it  undergoes  a 
second  fermentation,  which  renders  it  sonr,  after 
which  it  suffers  no  change  for  some  months.  It  ia 
taken  out  of  the  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for  ose,  and 
being  made  into  halls,  is  wrapped  np  in  leaves  ana 
baked.    After  it  is  diesaed,  it  wiU  keep  five  or  six 

It  is  not  the  fniit  alone  ot  this' valuable  tree  which 
is  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  but  they  form  their  gar- 
ments of  the  fibres  of  the  baric,  and  the  wood  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings.  As 
if  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  the  gift  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  in  every  respect  beneficial,  it  is  a 
plant  propagated  with  so  much  ease,  that  "  If  a  man 
plant  ten  trees  in  his  life-time,  which  he  may  do  in 
one  hour,  he  will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  bis 
own  and  future  generations,  as  the  native  of  our  less 
temperate  climate  can  do,  by  ploughing  in  the  c<dd 
Winter,  and  reeling  in  the  Summer's  heat,  as  often 
aa  these  seasons  return." 

The  climate  of  the  English  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  being  of  about  the  same  temperature  aa  that 
of  Otaheite,  the  English  government  entertained  the 
idea  of  transporting  a  number  of  these  trees  to 
Jamaica.  To  this  end,  ia  1791,  they  despatched  to 
Otaheite  a.  vessel  of  400  tons  burden,  named  the 
Providence,  bother  with  a  small  tender  named  the 
Assistant.  Theae  were  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  whose  providential  escape  after  the  mutiny 
of  his  crew,  An  a  previous  attempt  to  remove  this 
valuable  tree,  ia  so  well  known*.  They  reached  Ota- 
heite in  the  beginning  of  April,  1792,  and  arrived  in 
the  West  Indies  with  their  cai^  in  January,  1793. 
The  fruit  produced  by  these  trees  has  been  in  great 
abundance ;  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  so  lai^,  or  so 
fine  fiavourad,  as  that  which  is  produced  in  its  native 
coon  try. 

•  Sm  Sal-nUy  V<u>*i«,  V<d.  lU.,  pp,  303,  S4S. 
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A   VISIT   TO   LAKE    WINDERMERE. 


OKHEBAI.   TIXW   Or    TUB   LAKX  O 

.^i  hnman  mind  at  all  times,  bnt  more  eapeciallr 
when  free  from  preaent  carea,  takes  pleasare  in  con- 
templating the  wild  beantiea  of  nature ;  and  among 
Ench  objects  sylvan  scenery,  the  grove,  the  grotto, 
the  clear  bine  lake,  and  the  lofty  rugged  mountain 
with  its  foaming  cascades,  have  peculiar  charms. 
Understanding  that  in  no  part  of  England  were  all 
these  delightfnl  objects  to  be  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  Westmoreland,  I  made  np  my  mind  to 
pay  tt  visit  to  those  romantic  regions. 

Early  on  a  fine  summer's  morning,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  I  set  out  on  foot  from  the  town  of 
Kendal.  The  tun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the 
morning  was  rather  warm ;  I,  therefore,  proceeded 
leisurely  along,  enjoying  the  ddightfnl  scenery  of  the 
wild  country  'aratand  me.  Along  the  right  side  of  the 
road  ranged  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  on  whose 
ridges  were  browsing  thousqpds  of  little  black-faced 
homed  sheep ;  it  was  wondn^l  to  see  these  nimble 
HTiimala  akippuig,  almost  with  the  agility  of  monkeys, 
in  situations  where  one  wonld  scarcely  imagine  any- 
thing  but  a  bird  would  venture.  I  walked  at  least 
five  milea  before  I  met  with  anything  like  a  public- 
bonae,  but  at  length  reached  the  little  village  of  Ste- 
velly,  situated  amongst  ^ild  rocks  and  roaring  waters. 
M'ear  the  rude  old  bridge  stands  the  Angel  and  Child 
Inn,  where  I  got  a  pretty  good  breakfast  at  a  mode- 
rate cbai^.  This  village,  which  is  in  a  very  ruinons 
condition,  consists  of  about  a  dozen  loosely  con- 
structed faotues,  mncb  like  the  Highland  shielingB, 
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most  of  them  thatched  with  straw.  A  little  ftuther 
on,  at  the  top  of  a  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular 
bill,  stand  a  few  mde-Iooking  honses,  and  a  Uttle 
chorch,  called  Ings  Church.  Some  way  ftirther  on  iS' 
an  old  bridge,  built  over  a  beautiful  clear  river,  run- 
ning rapidly  over  some  laige  stones. 

About  a  mile  fhrther  on,  I  came  to  the  top  of  a 
hil),  from  whence  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
famous  Lake  Windermere,  studded  with  its  namerous 
islands,  and  surrounded  by  an  ampbithe&tre  of  loftjr 
and  m^ied  mountains.  Nothing  more  grand  or 
picturesque  can  be  imagined  than  thu  natund  pan- 
orama,  and  vain  indeed  wOuld  be  the  attempt  to 
describe  a  scene  which  Is  far .  beyond  descHption. 
The  point  from  which  I  viewed  it  is  the  side  of  a 
large  range  of  hills,  that  form  the  eastern  bonadary 
of  the  lake,  and  sufficiently  high  for  the  toqrist  to 
look  down  upon  all  the  objects  in  the  wide-cxlendcd 
vale  below,  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  and 
which  a  painting  cannot  imitate.  The  valley  upon 
which  you  gaze  is  winding  and  extensive,  upwards  of 
twelve  miles'  long,  and  every  side  enclosed  with 
grounds  which  rise  in  a  bold  bat  varying  form)  in 
some  places  bulging  into  Tnnniitaipn>  abrupt  and  wild, 
though  in  most  parts  cultivirted ;  in  others,  branching 
into  rocks,  craggy,  pointed,  and  irr^iolar.  In  other 
places  are  hills  covored  with  noble  woods,  preseutii^ 
a  gloomy  brown  shade,  almost  from  the  clouds  to  the 
r^ection  of  the  trees  in  the  clear  water  below  j  thence 
waring  into  alopea  of  cultivated  eoctosores,  adonied 
930 
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in  the  most  d«liglitfiil  maimer  with  gyepy  gbject  ftf^l 
can  gifP  TWcff  ^  "ff'  "  ^WW*  *«  »»**««  i^t?PPf . 
wOMif,  vjjlagefl,  fiirm^lwnilM*  W4  cflmj^Sj  »p*ttered 
with  pictoresque  confusiea,  and  presenting  to  me 
view  the  most  romantic  landscapes  that  nature  p^ 

l»  t^  rp^«y>  so  beautifully  mclosed,  ^  laks  i^ 
sitoated,  spreading  forth  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
in  one  vast  but  irregular  eSpSBS?  sf  tr™=P,5r?5! 
Trater.  A  more  noble  object  can  hardly  he  imagined } 
its  shore  is  traced  by  every  variejy  ftf  line  thft  fsBcy 
can  conceive;  sometimet  contracting  the  lake  into 
the  appearance  of  a  winding  rircF,— at  ptbera,  fptJFJrjg 
from  it,  and  ope^iijig  ipto  Ur^baysi  prpmpntpries 
covewd  wifh  wppds  or  dotted  with  trees,  apd  enclp: 
swea  prpjcc^ng  into  the  lalfe ;  rocky  pojnts  breaking 
the  shQf^,  and  rearing  thpir  bold  heads  abpre  the 
water;  and  np?t,  the  finp  sheet  of  water  itself, 
studded  ffith  nip  less  tbap  t^)i  or  twelve  islands,  all 
verdant  afid  w^  wppded,  and  distinctly  perceptible 
to  the  ey^ 

This  19  8^4  tp  be  the  largest  of  the  English  |akes ; 
11?  from  north  to  BO|ith,  if  is 
g,  {ts  breadth  varies  FP3: 
Ij^  pfrf  it  is  abo}!^  tivp  n^jles 
tiiateil  at  frflpi  fiyp  tfl  thirty- 

I  \^^  lalfpB  of  Westffl0f?lfWfl( 

It  is  fed^^E  te  ^C  flVeW  RPWSF  «H>P  fiFfitttay- 
The  RoAiF  HI&Ih  (hp  ffPl»BtaiR^  flPH  WFtbfeHFRj 
on  the  g^^gt  ffflff  ^^'E**  M  's  JfifflPH  W  WTfral 
mount^jlflpffnt*^  gip  ppncipal  of  which  is  th«t  fiawi 
ffie  fiff"^  *'»«■'  P'^5^8  througli  til? 

^....^-  WE  cflHtipapfti  yales  of  Rydrf  jgg 
Ambleside,  in6e%H?|  IFV3li  WfeTt*"^  strp ais!.   J\iit 

-1  it  if^m  ^  ^tKtklfi*P',it  iiiwfip^  »*?(}>? 
* >ip>.ma8t"    *   — ^  " 
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and  rufia  through  a  heaulful  romantic  valley  towards 
the  place  of  its  destination.  Besides  these  rivers, 
4WW  are  seypal  others  of  infeppr  ppte,  pquriwg  intp 
it  on  all  sidef,  some  tnmliling  dow^  the  steep  and 
rot^y  mooDt^iA  forn^ng  heautifid  caspades,  partis 
culariy  after  heavy  riuns.  the  only  pfltiet  for  aU 
these  waters  is  by  a  river,  called  the  Ler«n,  at  its 
flonthem  extremity,  wUcli  empties  itself  tQto  Mt^er 
GambeBay. 

To  the  left,  at  th^  foot  of  the  hiU,  ahont  a  laile 
diataat,  appeared  the  Tillage  of  Bowness,  rising  out 
of  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  trees,  the  blue 'moke 
ftom  ita  C9ttages  curling  amongst  their  bnn^ihes ;  at 
the  opposite  side  of  tht:  lake,  fully  exposed  to  view, 
on  thf  declivity  of  a  st«ep  hill,  lay  the  village  of 
HaiA'*  Head,  with  its  white-washed  walla  reflected 
in  the  stitt  water. 

Hie  road  now  ky  along  the  c^e  of  ^  lake. 
Here  beantiful  villas  presented  themselves  on  all 
sides,  with  "fiimiahed  lodgings"  wittten  on  little 
boards,  hanging  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
plenty  of  pleasure-boats  fastened  to  ^ttle  posts  at  the 
water^edge. 

H«viDg  procured  a  boat,  I  proceeded  across  the 
li^  towards  BeHe  Isle,  or  Cnrwen's  Island,  whiok  ia 
the  largest  on  the  lake.  The  day  was  remarkably 
fine  and  calm,  and  nothing  could  exiceed  the  clearsess 
and  transparency  of  the  water.  In  very  deep  places 
wa  could  s):e  the  fishes  sportmg  over  the  bright  sand 
in  the  bottom.  This  islaiid  contains  about  thirty-six 
acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  gravel-wa& ;  the  sur- 
face u  uneyrai,  and  a  smalt  ridge  runs  through  tbe 
■  Sm  Saturday  MofatiM,  Vol.  XI.,  p,  IS. 


penfff .    Its  form  if  p^J^ng,  and  fts  shorn  I  _ 

a  good  house  tm  t]^  i«)«ad  ^Igofing  b)  Afr.  Stiffen, 
wEjch  pomauuLds  a  view  of  the  entire  lake,  and  is 
ffirrnnqded  by  lofty  trees  and  shrubberiea.  Nothing, 
'm  f^l^  can  exceed  the  variety  of  sceneiy  pfiisaatOjl 
in  1^  eye,  in  a  V&Uf  round  this  delightful  Utile  ialet, 
and  no  tourist  who  has  a  love  for  the  pictoreaqne 
fbpnld  omit  tfl  visit  it. 

The  northern  shore  of  the  lake  affords  a  mixed 
prpspect  of  tbp  alegaiit  and  sublime ;  a  number  of 
scattered  islands  mteiTapt  ^e  line  gf  Batfpnni^.  Of 
the  iide' yiewil,  tSt  PR  fee  Ipft  POPsistl  Bf  »  rocky 
rjdge,  dpscentjiftg  (fl  ftp  w»(W,  pwHy  COT^e^  with 
verdifxe,  gn  ^hiph  ftPPfee  pf  ^PPPtaBilbs^  MP  «<n 
feeding,  apd  p^ftly  ppfefed  wit^  ^i^  i^Pdli  partly 
with  stra^Ung  tceps  «!id  eveFgreen  sbfuhft  Qn  the 
right,  npat  vilifiges  mi  fwns.  hrif  hflliid  IB  wood, 
present  a  dpljgbtful  ipixtgfe  of  wPPdiw4  <W4  cnlli- 
vafed  fields. 

Windermere  is  wdl  Btoclfe4  Wi*^  $i4i  c|  divers 
kinds,  as  tro^f,  pprcji,  pike,  eels,  gnd  ehflrj  fnd  its 

fpwl.  «s  atifmp,  gfpsp,  dseitii,  t«l,  m4  wdg™"". 

hpfiidps  a  host  c^  otIieF?,  fhf  ebiF  nmbt  Itere  it 
tnnPh  ^tf^med)  they  ft¥8  tikSR  dwiU  thi  Whiter 
ipopths,  potted,  ahd  SPft*  tg  ^^mdmi  «W  8ft»'place«. 
The  chgr  is  ^boHj  thp  sisf  qf  g  fe^fts^  ftS  hack  is 
flf  %\i  f^ve  gfpPB  cplpqf,  its  Ml^  (#  »Wg^l  yermi- 

iifl«t  8Pf(cRpd  in  epm  \!W\s  Mte  wbite.  i«r«bua^^ 

into  a  depp  red  at  the  IpigFtiBR  rf  ft*  Mli 

Thf  vftt^m  of  Wi  tifiife  »e  eft»  viQiwtb  igitated 

fey  tfee  wind,  apd  i^  i^  qr  (Uil  WCQW*  ¥«T  OHKOfOM 

w  sftilingrypsspis,    A\nwi  evwy  wsifteat  in  the 

vipifiity  h^  a  bfldt,  fi^id  spRip  pf  (hero  KWrrf,  which 

ti^y  Ip'^  oiit  tp  parties  visiting  fte  Iflfce,  During  the 
,  tiqtiifer,  tbey  'may  be  seen  tfipkiBg  abput  in  all 
di^ptip^t  ft  which  time  the  plsce  has  a  gay  and 
anipititcd  appeaEanPPi  particularly  when  enUghtened 
liy  ^he  rays  of  th^  aun,  thrpwin£  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  mountains  on  the  dear  surface  of  the  water  :  the 
splash  of  the  oar,  the  animating  laugh  of  some  Ug^t- 
hearth  marry  damsel,  the  sweet  sound  of  (he  flute 
or  clarionet,  or  the  mpre  nautical  one  of  the  ba^Ie  or- 
French  horn,  the  song  of  the  little  hirds  in  ^  povcs, 
the  wild  scream  of  tbe  water^fowl,  al^egethsf  foim- 
iug  a  wild  and  delightful  hanaemy,  muoh  mojm  easy 
to  be  conceived  t^an  described. 

From  the  place  where  I  quittea  tae  boat,  to  Am- 
bleside, is  aho^t  fiv«  miles.  Ihe  foad  lay  vloag  the 
border  of  the  lake  all  the  way  to  its  head;  ia  soijw 
places,  its  waters  wash  the  side  of  the  road,  amd  tbeva 
are  trees  upon  its  brink,  whose  boughs  dm  iata  the 
water.  Within  about  two  mUes  of  Ambleside,  is 
Low  Wood  Ina,  a  vsery  good  lookmg  house,  ft-raa 
which  there  is  a  magmficant  view  of  the  la)^  ib» 
mountains,  and  the  islsBds. 

From  Low  Wood  the  road  passes  by  Water  Head, 
so  called  from  its  situatlou  at  the  head  c^  the  lake ; 
and  from  this  to  Ambleside  m  about  a  miH  whew  I 
arrived  after  a  pleasant  bnt  ratbor  fatigntBg-  walk  of 
fourteen  miles.  After  dinner,  1  woHted  Ao^i  this 
straggUng  little  town,  or  v^Lsge,  fe^  indeed  it  ia 
noting  more ;  the  houses  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  town  actuary  seems  to  be  huag  te  a  peculiar 
way  on  the  brow  of  one  hill,  while  it  ia  survbaBded 
by  others;  and  underthe  hill  on  which  H  han^/  lies 
the  VaHey  of  the  Rothay,  whnh  extoKh  from  the 
head  of  Windermere  northward, 

In  the  evening  I  went  throa^  the  fields  neair  the 
town,  £rom  whence  the  prospect  is  d«j^tfti( ;  Ae 
hdfy,  verdant  field  and  plsntBtlons,  mtti.  tlie  hdte 
itself  in  the  distance,  all  being  within  view.     Ih  my 
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way>  not  far  from  the  town,  I  cariie  to  a  dark,  glocmiy 
waterfall,  aiiitefed  lii  a  wild  glen,  completely  corered 
witii  trees  J  and  it  being  almoM  darkj  ^eir  br&iichei^ 
threw  a  globmy  shade  over  the  scenfe.  The  waters  df 
the  riter  called  Stock  Oill,  rdtfred  here  among  han^fig 
rodca,  and  gkxjiny  caTems  3  in  sdine  places  they  y^ete 
conducted  aloifg  wooden  gnttefis,  knd  tnade  to  fall 
perpendicnlarly  for  a  height  df  at  kast  twenty  f^t%i  A 
little  farther  on^  thfe  river  id  conducted  ovet  the  Hrhedl 
of  a  laige  fldti^t-mill,  nAnch  it  keepl^  cdiist&iitly  going. 
Ambleside  is  a  pi^be  of  gfeat  aHf iqtuty.  Roman 
coins  and  audietit  iirms  have  firec[uently  been  fdtlnd 
in  its  vidnityi  ttiid  in  a  fidd  fii^ar  the  heftd  df  Win- 
dermere,  are  slight  traces  of  a  Rbman  station.-  This 
fortress  was  situated  tit  the  jnnctidli  of  the  rodds, 
from  Penrithi  Keswick,  Raveiiglass,  Ftlm^fss,  and 
Kendal,  aU  df  UrMch  it  (jdmmanddd^  fittd  was  afcced- 
sible  only  on  one  sidd.  The  chtipd  of  Ambleside  is 
a  n^t  Gothic  iHractili^,  iiiid  fdrms(  A  pt^tty  summit 
to  the  village,  ^heh  Viewed  from  tilatiy  psifts  of  the 
valley.  Ther^  is  a  good  gi^mmat- school,  ah  exhibi- 
tion df  vie^§  of  the  lakes,  dhd  a  dirctOating  hbrary, 
where  thiire  af«  bodki  aiid  vie«rS  de£icriptive  of  ihk 
beauties  df  WeiStmdfeland  and  Guinb^tlOhd.  Duriilg 
the  SKunmct,  th«^  town  is  very  much  frcqtiehted,  its 
romahtic  sithation  and  scenery  inducing  mafiy  toui'isti^ 
to  jnaka  it  theh^  heftd  quarters.  Th^re  affe  bfit  few 
lodging  botisedi  bttt  there  are  three  good  inns.  Alto* 
getbtf  I  this  pl&ce,  both  by  &rt  and  nattire,  is  rend^f  ed 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  this,  or  perhaps  ifl  fliljr 
other  GOtintiy. 
•  On  the  fbDoilHng  day  I  proceeded  towordil  Keswick, 

to  view  the  beimti^d  at  Cuntberland,  df  UfkilA  here- 
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POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  Fl6TtON& 

fiRlflSH  fbfVLAR  MtTHOLOGlY. 

Thb  English  fanry  hOs  long  b^n  rendered  a  harmless 
being,  rarely  seen  of  eye,  and  known  quite  as  nluob, 
if  not  more,  through  tibe  pleasant  fancies  of  the  poets, 
than  the  Editions  of  the  comrnon  people^  In  Ger- 
raanyi  riso,  the  fauy  is  said  to  hove  become  a  being 
almost  entirely  bcfnevolent,  but  among  dur  kinsmen 
of  the  North,  flie  Swedes  ahd  Dmies,  the  Norwegians 
and  the  Ifiekhders,  the  old  opinions  appeal  to  be  in 
force.  GeneraUy  speaking,  the  pignaf  #o#ld  may  be 
divided  into  four  dbssefi : — 

L  The  irhite,  or  good  foiiieSi  lirbo  HVe  thait 
groiind,  dondiig  oil  the  gHIss,  df  sitting  on  the  leavei^ 
of  tre^....(he  fftliled  of  dtir  poets  ....ethereal  little 
creattinfi,  said  to  deliglit  in  sunshine. 

2.  Ilie  dark^  or  tmderground  fairies <<;•  the  dwarfs, 
irokb,  and  hell-foik  of  the  Continent  ../.an  irritable 
rac6,  worked  ih  mines  and  sniithies,  Ond  dding  good 
or  evfl  €tiBce#,  o^  it  ttOy  happen. 

8.  Th€  Bdu^,  of  hdfti^stead,   fairy  ....our  t*tick, 

Robin  Gdddfellow,  Hobgoblin,  &c the  JSfis  of  Cen- 

mark  and  Norway^  the  Robeld  of  Germany,  the  Browme 
of  Scotland/  and  Tamteyubbe,  or  Old  Man  df  the  HdtMe, 
in  Sweden  ....good  upon  the  ^bole,  and  fofld  of  cleatt- 
liiteaai  re#ariiflg  and  Ittilpihg  the  £rervants  for  beifig 
tidy,  and  ptttdl^hitig  them  fbf  being  the  reverse,  the 
foUowing  fragment  of  an  old  poeih  is  an  excellent 
description  of  the  supposed  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  this  species  of  the  Elfin  race   cidled  tbe 

Fairies*  "^aqarjzs, 
^ginff  and  daacmg  being  all  theif  ^easute/ 
^^'U  please  yoa  most  nicelyi  if  yoa'H  be  at  leiSOre  9 
Te  hear  their  sweet  obanting^  it  iW  jrou  deHgfal^ 
To  core  melancholy  afrnOnisg  andi^t* 


Oome  follow,'  follow  me, 
Yon  Fairie  eltes  tbOt  be : 
And  circle  ronnd  this  greenei 
Come  follow  me  your  queeil, 
liiiad  aiid  liaiid  lei's  daiico  arO'iiiid, 
For  thii^  t>lac6  is  Fdjrie  gtdvdid. 

Wlieii  mortals  are  at  f  esi, 
Arid  snontig  iH  tllelf  neift, 
UfihetlM  or  tinespybd. 
Through  key-hole  We  dd  ^e : 
Over  tables,  stooles,  and  sh^veSf 
We  trip  it  with  oar  fairy  elves. 

And  if  the  holtse  be  tmH^i 

Of  pUbtter,  dishj  at  bowld, 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  croej^. 

And  find  the  fitltits  asleepfe ; 

Then  we  pinch  their  armes  and  iWffii^ 

None  escapes,  nor  noiie  espies. 

But  if  ilie  liotise  be  swept, 
And  from  uiicleaiinesse  kept, 
Vf^  praise  the  house  and  maid, 
And  Biirely  she  id  paid  : 
For  we  do  use  before  we  go 
To  drop  a  tester  in  her  shoe. 

Upon  the  mushroom's  head, 

Our  table-doth  we  spread, 

A  grain  0'  the  finest  nt^heat 

Is  manchfet  that  we  eat : 

Tho  pearlie  drops  of  dew  we  diinke. 

In  acorue*cupB  filled  to  the  biinlie. 

The  tongnes  of  nightihgiil^ 

With  unctuous  juiee  of  anayles^ 

Betwixt  two  nut-shells  stewde, 

Is  meat  that's  easily  chewde : 

The  brains  of  rennes,  the  beards  of  mice, 

Will  make  a  feast  of  wondrous  price. 

Over  the  tender  gfatee 
So  llglitly  we  can  passe. 
The  young  and  tender  stalke 
Nfl'Or  bowes  whereon  we  watke, 
^Or  in  the  Inornibg  deW  is  seen, 
Over-idght  where  we  have  beene. 

The  grasshopper,  gnaty  and  Aie, 

Serve  for  our  maistrdls  thrcfe. 

And  sweedy  dance  awhile 

Till  we  the  time  beguile : 

And  whea  the  Moone-ttdf  hides  her  hea^ 

The  glow-worm  lights  us  nnto  bed* 

4.  The  fourth  class  comprises  the  water-fairy  ^j.i the 
Kelpie  of  Scotland,  and  ^eck,  Neek»  Neekel,  Neckati, 
And  Nis,  of  other  countries,  already  adveHed  to*  j  ;;<• 
this  is  reckoned  the  most  dangerous  of  ally  lypeaiial; 
like  a  horse,  or  a  mermaid,*  or  a  beautifo}  girl,  wai. 
sometimes  enticing  people  to  theil*  destrtlction.  Bf 
some,  he  is  supposed  not  to  do  this  out  of  :^-wffl, 
hut  ih  order  to  procure  companions  in  the  spirite  6f 
those  who  are  drowned. 

The  word  fairy,  in  the  sense  of  a  litlle  mfaiiiiimie 
being,  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  aiid  is,  iii  frict^ 
merdy  a  southern  appellation  tipplied  to  d  ooMhem 
idea.  It  is  the  F^e  of  the  French,  and  tfa0  Fkta  af 
the  Italians,  who  mean  by  it  an  imaginary  htdy  of  any 
sort,  not  of  necessity  small,  bnl  generally  of  iSbt 
human  size.  With  us  it  is  the  S^  of  <i«r  mirQietft 
ancestors,  and  means  exdnsii'ely  thcf  litile  ^riAMfe 
inhabiting  the  woods  and  cavfemsy  BAd  danehlg  oh 
fhe  grass,*such  as  is  described  in  the  precedin|f  fU^aaitf. 
They  have  all  qualities  id  common  #itli,  andi  M  thib 
most  part,  eat,  drink,  marry/  and  are  gorctfncd  Wt^ 
human  beings,  but  all  Wifhoht  exception  aiKe  tfellevfi, 
and  fond  of  power.  In  a  wordy  tbey  ttt^  Ibe  6bi«t(tl!r^ 
part  of  the  barbarous  people  that  invented  AMm; 
performing  similar  good  and  ill  office^,  Stfb^et  M  the 
same  passions,  and  called  yuidfolk  and  jMf  n^ighbol&i, 
out  of  fear  or  gratitude.  The  bettet  surf  ^ti^  MM 
to  cbresa  in  gay  dothes  of  greeh,  tad  toe  deScrflMl  ai 

*  Be^  Sdtitrday  MdiaiiM  Vol.  X.,  P«  K^^* 
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veiy  handsome;  the  more  equivocal  as  iigly«  big- 
nosed,  little  knaves,  round-eyed,  and  hump-backed, 
like  Punch,  or  the  figures  in  caricatures,  and  wearing 
red  or  brown  caps,  which  they  have  a  great  dread  of 
losing,  as  they  must  not  rest  till  they  get  another. 

The  ordinary  German  Kobold,  or  house  goblin, 
delights  in  a  mess  of  grits  or  water-gruel,  with  a  lump 
of  butter ;  in  other  countries,  as  in  England  of  old,  he 
aspires  to  a  cream  bowl.  The  poet,  Milton,  alludes  to 

Stories  told  of  many  &  feat, 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  e&t ;   . 
She  was  pinched  and  pulled  she  sed. 
And  he  by  Friar*8  hintem  led ; 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  swet, 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set ; 
When  in  one  night  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  com, 
That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down  tlie  lubbai*  fiend. 
And  stretched  out  all  the  chimney *s  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength. 
And  crop-fidl,  out  of  door  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Tims  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  to  sleep. 

The  converting  of  Robin  Goodfellow  into  a  giant  is, 
says  a  contemporary, "  a  sin  ngainst  the  true  fairy  no- 
tions j  but  a  poet's  sins,"  he  i.'bserves,  very  sympa- 
thetically, "  arc  apt  to  be  too  iiJireeable  not  to  be  for- 
given.** The  friar  with  bis  lantern  is  the  same  Robin, 
whose  pranks  Milton  delighted  to  record,  even  amidst 
the  stately  solemnities  of  Paradise  Los*, — philosophi- 
zing upon  the  nature  of  the  ignis  fatuus  that  he  might 
furnish  an  excuse  for  introducing  him. 

Lead  then,  said  Eve.    He,  leading,  swiftly  rolled 
In  tangles,  and  made  intiicate  seem  straight. 
To  mischief  swift.    Hope  elevates,  and  Joy 
Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandering  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  envh'ons  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
Wliich  oft,  they  say.  some  evil  spirit  tends, 
Hovering  and  blasEing  witli  delusive  light. 
Misleads  the  amazed  night  wanderer  fi*om  his  way, 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  t1ux>ugh  ponds  or  pool ; 
There  swallowed  up  and  lost,  fit>m  sitocour  far, 
So  glistered  the  dire  snake. 

The  author  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  observes  that 
the  petty  size  of  the  household  idols  of  antiquity 
argues  nothing  conclusive  respecting  the  size  of  the 
beings  they  represented.  Besides^  they  were  often 
large  as  well  as  small,  though  the  more  domestic  of 
them,  or  those  that  immediately  presided  over  the 
hearth,  were  of  a  size  suitable  to  convenience.  The 
domestic  idols  of  all  nations  have  probably  been  small 
for  a  similar  reason.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt 
to  confine  the  origin  of  fairies  to  this  or  to  that  region ; 
a  bird,  a  squirrel,  a  voice,  a  tree  nodding  and  gesti- 
culating in  the  wind,  was  sufficient  to  people  every 
one  of  them  with  imaginary  beings. 

The  Pygmies  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
people  the  two  ends  of  the  earth,  northern  and 
aonthem,  where  the  growth  of  nature  was  faint  and 
Btonted.  In  the  North,  they  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
habitants of  India,  the  Cranes  their  enemies,  being 
Scythians;  while  in  other  quarters,  they'were  said 
to  have  been  found  by  Hercules  in  the  desert, 
where  they  assailed  him  with  their  bows  and  arrows, 
as  the  Lillipntians  did  Gulliver,  and  were  carried 
off  by  the  smiling  demi-god,  in  his  lion*s  skin. 

Odin,  the  supposed  Scythian  or  Tartar,  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  importer  of  the  Northern  fables, 
and  his  wandering  countrymen  of  the  crane  region, 
may  have  a  nearer  personal  acquaintance  with  the  little 
people  of  the  North,  than  is  supposed.  In  the  tales 
now  extant  among  the  Calmuck  Tartan,  and  origi- 


nating it  seems  in  Thibet,  mention  is  made,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  of  certain  little  children  encoun- 
tered by  a  wandering  khan  in  a  wood,  and  quarrelling 
about "  an  invisible  cup.**  The  khan  tricks  them  out 
of  it,  and  afterwards  meets  with  certain  Tchadkuts,  or 
evil  spirits,  quarrelling  about  some  **  boots  of  swift- 
ness,** of  which  he  beguiles  them  in  like  manner. 

Such  fictions  may  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the 
Eastern  rise  of  our  Northern  Mythologies.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  had  any  little  imaginary 
beings  of  the  fairy  kind  in  their  mythology.  They 
looked  upon  the  Pygmies  as  real  earthly  folks,  and 
never  seem  to  have  thought  of  making  them  out  to 
be  supernatural.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that, 
although  the  Spaniards  have  a  house-spirit,  which 
they  call  Duende,  and  Tasso,  in  the  fever  of  his  dun- 
geon, was  haunted  with  a  FoUetto,  which  is  the  Follety 
or  Lutin,  of  the  French,  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
Southern  spirits  are  of  necessity  small;  still  less  have 
those  sunny  nations  any  embodied  system  of  fairyism. 
Their  fairies  arc  the  enchantitsses  of  romance. 

Spirits  of  old  could  become  small ;  but  we  read  of 
none  that  were  essentially  little  except  the  fairies. 
It  was  a  Rabbinical  notion,  that  angelical   beings 
could  render  themselves  as  small  as  they  pleased ;  a 
fancy  of  which  Milton  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  him- 
self in  his  Panddtmoniwn.     It  was  proper  enough  to 
the  idea  of  a  being  made  of  thought  and  fire ;  though 
it  might  have  been  easier  to  make  it  expand,  like  the 
genius  when  let  loose,  than  to  be  contracted  into  the 
jar  or  phial  in  the  first  instance.     But  if  spirits  went 
in  and  out  of  crevices,  means,  it  was  thought,  must 
be  taken  to  enable  them  to  do  so.     This  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  fairies  themselves,  in  countries 
where  other  circumstances  disposed  the  fancy   to 
create  them ;    but  all  the  attributes  of  the  little 
Northern  beings,  their  petty  stature,  their  workman- 
ship, their  superiority  to  men  in  some  things,  their 
simplicity  and  inferiority  in  others,  their  supernatural 
practices,  conspire  to  render  probable  the  opinion, 
that  the  character  of  the  fairy  has  been  modified  by 
the  feelings  entertained  by  our  Gothic  and  Celtic  an- 
cestors, respecting  the  little  race  of  the  Laplanders, 
a  people  whom  they  despised  for  their  timid  peace- 
fulness,  and  yet  could  not  help  admiring  for  their 
industry,  and  fearing  for  their  magic. 

Our  old  prose  writers  frequently  laboured  to  show 

how  the  fairies  were  confounded  with  devils,  and  yet 

distinguished  from  them. 

Terrestrial  Devils,  (says  old  Burton,  fn  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,)  or  those  Lares,  Genii,  Faunes,  Satyrs,  Wood 
nvmphs,    roliots.   Fairies,  Robin  Goodfellows,    and   the 
like,  which,  as  they  are  the  most  conversant  with  men, 
so  they  do  them  the  most  harm.    Some  think   it  was 
they  alone  that  kept  the  heathen  people  in  awe  of  old, 
and  had  so  many  idols  and  temples  erected  to  them.     Of 
this  range,  was  Dagon  among  the  Philistines,  Bel  amonj; 
the  Babylonians,   Astarte  among    the    Sydonians,    Baal 
among^   the    Samaritans,    Isis    and   Osiris   among    the 
Egyptians,  and  so  forth.    Some  put  our  &iries  into  this 
rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with  much 
superstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  Betting  of  a 
pail  of  water,  good  victuals,  and  tie  like ;  and  then  they 
should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  monev  in  their  shoes,  and 
be  fbrtunate  in  their  enterprises,    llie&e  are  they   that 
dance  on  greens  and  heaths,  as  Lavater  thinks  with  Tri- 
temius,  and  as  Olaus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle 
which  we  commonly  find  in  plains  and  fields,  which  others 
hold  to  proceed  from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental 
rankness  of  the  ground ;  so  nature  sports  herself;  tliey  are 
sometimes  seen   by  old  women  and  children.      Hieron 
Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino,  (in  Spain,) 
relates  how  they  have  been  familiarly  seen  near  that  town, 
about  the  hills  and  fountains.    Giraldus  Cambrensis  cites 
a  monk  in  Wales  who  was  so  deluded.    Paracelsus  reckons 
up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do  usual  I  v  walk 
in  little  courts,  some  two  feet  long. 
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AMUSEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE.    IV. 
Optics,  No,  2. 
The  second  division   of  Optics,  namely,   Dioptrici, 
treats,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  power  of  re- 
fraction ;  that  is,  the  alteration  of  the  directioa  of  a 
ray  of  light,  as  it  passes  from  one  transparent  me- 
dium to  another.  The  effect  of  prisma,  and  the  magni- 
fying and  diminishing  power  of  lenses  of  all  descrip- 
tions, depend  on  this  property  of  transparent  sub- 
stances. A  Bin  the 
annexed  diagram, 
(which    will    ex- 
plain this  hetter,) 
is  a  ray  of  tight  en- 
tering a  transpa- 
rent medium  at  b. 
As  soon  as  it  en- 
I    ters,  it  is  diverted 
from  its   original 
„         ,  y  course,   and  bent 

inwards,  or  to- 
wards the  perpendicular,  cd;  but  all  transparent 
media  do  not  act  with  the  same  force,  some  bending 
the  ray  of  light  more  than  others.  The  diagram  re- 
presents the  way  in  which  different  substances  would 
act  upon  this  ray; — air  refracts  it  from  B,  nearly 
in  a  right  line  with  a  n,  to  a;  tabasheer,  (a  flinty 
substance  found  in  the  joints  of  bamboo  cane,)  to 
b;  water  to  c;  flint-glass  to  tf;  diamond  to  e;  and 
chromate  of  lead,  a  substance  of  the  greatest  refractive 
power,  bends  the  ray  to/. 

The  curious  effect  of  this  power  meet  ns  at  every 
tnm.  The  sun  appears  above  the  horizon  for  a  short 
time  after  it  has  completely  set,  owing  to  the  refractive 
power  of  the  atmosphere;  objects  that,  according  to 
the  usual  laws  of  vision,  would  be  entirely  out  of  sight, 
■re  by  this  means  brought  into  view.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  will  explain  this  better.     Suppose  a 


man,  standing  upon  an  elevated  bank  by  the  side  of 
B  river's  bed.  if  the  bed  was  dry  he  would  be  able, 
when  looking  over  the  bank,  to  see  a  pebble  at  a  ; 
bat  if  the  water  flowed  in  until  it  reached  as  high  as 
D,  a  pebble  placed  at  n  would  be  seen,  owing  to  the 
refracting  power  of  the  water ;  if  water  still  conti- 
nued to  flow  in,  a  pebble  at  g  would  be  visible,  and 
so  on.  A  simple  experiment  may  be  made  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  the  subject :  let  a  sixpence,  or  any 
other  piece  of  money,  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  an 
empty  mng,  and  the  observer  remove  so  far  from  it 
as  to  be  just  prevented  seeing  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
vessel,  then  let  water  be  poured  into  the  mug,  and 
the  coin  will  become  visible;  gradually  as  it  were, 
rising  upon  the  sight,  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the 
water.  A  person  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
lliames  at  Greenwich,  in  damp  weather,  will  be 
able,  at  high  water,  to  see  objects  on  the  other  side 
of  the  embankment  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  which  will 
not  be  visible  when  the  tide  is  low;  this  is  caused 
by  the  itratnm  of  watery  vaponr  which  rests  upon 


the  mrfoce  of  the  stream,  and,  when  the  tide  is  high, 
is  brought  between  the  spectator  and  the  opposite 
shore,  its  refractive  power  being  greater  than  that 
of  air  causing  the  phenomenon.    . 

This  effect  is  often  observed  at  sea,  when  the 
images  of  the  coasts,  mountains,  and  ships  appear 
long  before  they  are  seen  in  reality;  this  is  called  by 
the  seamen  loowuMg;  but  owing  to  the  different  den- 
sity, and  consequently  different  refractive  power,  of  the 
various  strata  of  air,  the  objects  appear  at  times  sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 

frequently  inverted  and  doubled ;  

in  this  case  c  is  the  real  ship,  while 
A  is  the  imsge  produced  by  re- 
fraction. When  this  singular 
kind  of  refraction  occurs  upon 
land,  the  term  given  to  is  mirage; 
it  is  of^n  seen  by  the  traveller  of 
the  African  deserts,  frequently 
assuming  the  ^ipearance  of 
large  expanse  of  water. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  a 
cases  of  mirage  was  observed  by 
Dr.  Vince.  A  spectator  at  Ramsgate  sees  the  tops 
of  the  four  turrets  of  Dover  Castle  over  a  hill  between 
Ramsgate  and  Dover.  Dr.  Yince,  however,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1 806,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  saw  the 
whole  of  Dover  Castle,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  over 
and  placed  on  the  Ramsgate  side  of  the  hill.  The 
image  of  it  was  so  strong,  that  the  hill  itself  was  not 
seen  through  the  image. 

Dr.  WoUaston  made  the  following  experiment  to 
illustrate  this  matter.  He  poured 
into  a  square  phial  a  small  quan- 
tity of  clear  syrup,  and  above  this 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  which 
gradually  became  combined  with 
the  syrup.  The  word  syrup  upon 
a  card,  held  behind  the  bottle, 
appeared  erect  when  seen  through 
the  pure  syrup,  inverted  where  the 
water  and  syrup  began  to  combine, 
and  again  erect  above  that ;  he  then 
put  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine  above  the  water,  and  a  similar 
effect  was  produced. 


f   Siiup. 


ON   WAStflNO   NETS. 

Bt  earefullj;  tttendine  to  uashing  and  mmift'a;,  Nets  will 
lut  a  long  lime ;  but  by  neglect  uf  ihese  precautions,  Ibey 
become  speedily  rolten  and  worn  out.  The  washing  of  net* 
is  often  entirely  overlooked,  both  by  maslcra  and  servants, 
or  else,  dona  imperfectly.  Mr.  Duniel  slrougly  urges  the 
necessity  of  their  being  thonughly  cleansed  from  mud  and 
other  impurities,  as  an  effectual  precaution  against  rapid 

And  here  let  me  obierve,  that  we  have  now  before  us 
another  of  those  highly  intcresling  coincidences  similar  lo 
that  remarked  under  the  head  of  "mending."  It  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  that  Simon  and  his  part- 
ners were  "  tmsliiiig  tncir  nels."  Thus  we  Snd  two  men  of 
diETerent  nnliunf,  writing  two  distinct  books,  without  any 
referenoe  to  Scri|>iunil  investigation  or  Scriptural  sulbority, 
namely,  M.  Uuliamcl  and  Mr.  Daniel,  Ibe  first  insistinG;  on 
tlie  necessity  of  mending,  the  other,  of  thoroughly  uashing, 
fishing  neU:  bathsa^iiig  that  these  operations  are  too  much 


History,  that  the  eariiest  teachers  of  our  religion,  who,  the 
sceptic  reminds  us,  with  a  sneer  of  incredulity,  were  flsh- 
ermen,  were  engaged  in  washing  and  mending  tbeir  nets. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  sucb  coincidences  as  these  stamp 
the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  with  an  indebble  mart 
of  truth,  which  no  forger  can  imitate,  how  ingenious  and 
cunning  soever  ha  may  be  I 

{Pn>m  C  Batbdrit's  Utta  m  Nxt.] 
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9&EffOHES  OF  New  SOUTIt  WAJbESi 

Nd.  XDL. 

County  of  CaMoen — ^¥he  Cow-I^astures. 

PMRfiAM  iMete  ii  nb  divialtai  Of  OottHtiy  ibrougbout 
tii«  ddloAy^  ^liich  i^l^Mtils  se«ll«r3r  and  g^roimd  of 
«o  diy«Mfled  k  natofd  a«  tlM  eottiity  of  Oamdeo. 
MotthUdftOtti,  tiAdtilalo^>  if  opiettli  wild,  pktoidi  and 
gloomy;  It  pofld^tiMi  iKime  of  Ul«  wont  as  well  as 
tfie  very  hem  of  l«tld,-^^4Me  Hioift  ddiglttlld  aa  wdl 
Itt  the  most  df^atf  trMtS  Of  forest' d<?«n^r--iiiid  its 
more  rugged  and  romftntle!  features  Are  only  equalled 
by  those  of  the  Blae  Itautlfaiiiti. 

This  couhty,  which  lied  iffltnediately  sotith  of 
Odmberlatidj  appear!)  ib  be  enclosed  by  the  following 
natural  boundaries  t'^on  fb^  east  by  %h6  s<<a-<;ott0t 
from  the  point  caUed  Blillj,  ia  tb6  fiiooth  of  the 
Shoal  Hairen  River  j  Oti  the  sotith  by  part  of  thiit 
river ;  oh  ^a  west,  froto  fhfe  pOlilt  Where  the  Shoal 
Haven  River  turns  eastward,  by  parta  of  the  UoihgaUii 
(vulgarly  calkd,  Paddy's)  Rivef,  add  the  WoUoti- 
dilly  Ri^er,  to  the  jtmctiotl  of  the  iStter  With  the 
Nepean ;  on  the  nOf th  from  thehce,  by  the  ISTcfpeftn 
and  GfttlirAct  Rivers,  ^\th  latter  tttked  its  rise  near 
the  descent  of  the  IllaWart^l  road,  dt  the  back  or 
West  Of  the  High  Ootist  Ratige  befoi^  mentioned.  It 
may  be  Mdd  to  contaiti  upwards  of  2000  squitre 
miles^  iieaidy  one-tbhfd  of  which  may  dome  under 
the  denominiitioh  6t  ttseftil  lands.  The  road  to 
Aigyieshii^  passes  xiearly  thtottgh  the  eentre  and 
some  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  this  country.  It 
crosseii  the  Nipean  River  by  a  Wooden  bridge,  of 
simple  but  excelletit  eonstruction,  tdiich  hits  stood 
the  test  of  many  floods(.  The  bed  of  the  rlVer  here 
is  sandy,  ftdd  the  batiks.  Which  krt  about  thirty  fefet 
deep,  aril  composed  of  sand  and  a  ri^h  browtt  etirth  j 
but  tbe  danger  of  bridges  beiftg  destroyed  by  dood, 
is  not  w  mtK4i  owing  to  the  power  of  the  mere 
wateTij  M  to  the  trees  and  dead  timbers  which  are 
iWepi  ftway  and  carried  down  with  the  torrent. 

Th«  jKMPlkm  of  Country  for  several  miles  on  ^her 
side  of  the  }fq>eali,  is  cillled  the  *'  CoW-Pastures," 
and  k  {Mtrbably  the  dflest  tract  of  fotest-lfttid  iti 
the  whole  colony,  adfipied  equally  for  cultivatiOii 
as  for  the  purposei^  of  grazing.  When  the  colony 
was  first  established,  about  half  a  century  ago,  Sofie 
cattle  had  strayed  from  the  settlements  of  the  first 
emigrants,  and  were  hstftfrffeari.  Some  prisoners  who 
had  deserted  and  taken  tho  bash,  having  wandered 
aeieideMttlly  m  tliia  direetkiffi  were  theiMt  to  fitil  in 
With  them.  The  infocmcititm  these  men  gave  on  their 
r^tlni  to  the  setttdments,  or  Wheh  they  Were  titiken, 
got  them  a  pardon,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Gow-Pasture8<  Indeed,  the  /irst  formation  of  this 
colony  is  replete  with  curious  and  entertaining  ind- 
dents  *  imd  A  fair  and  simple  actonnt  of  the  hard- 
ships, troubled,  and  prhmtions  with  Whicrh  the  dfifiders 
Of  the  GoVeriimeht,  in  common  with  the  contict 
poptdation,  had  to  contend  with,  would  make,  collec- 
tively^ a  very  interesting  work.  The  mere  relation 
of  Government  proceedings  is  generally  insipid  j 
but  U3  give  A  sphited  ahd  effective  description 
of  ittdpietit  colom^tioii,  afi  anecdotic  detail  of  the 
miseries,  as  well  as  the  comparative  content  of 
the  wh(^e  community,  should  be  blended  together. 
The  wmrld  might  then  feel  for  the  whole,  and  admire 
the  humanity  of  the  Government  in  the  exercise  ot 
its  power.  In  all  cases,  I  think  that  system  of  COlo- 
m^afioti  the  best  and  safest,  which  i§  condticted  tlilder 
military  discipline.  People  when  toicontrotled,  are 
wont  to  divide  in  opinion^  atul  when  discontent 
becomes  genera],  united  labour  ceases;  advance- 
ment is  checked,  hopes  are  blighted,  men  disperse, 


and  the  geneTid  hkiOtm  And  w«Uhre  is  uhdOne !    But 
to  proceed. 

As  soon  as  this  information  of  the  lost  cattle 
had  been  made  knoWti  to  the  Golrcrhmeiit,  no  time 
wius  lost  lli  sending  out  &n  etploring  pdrty,  and 
the  result  far  CtCeCded  the  tep(Stt  of  thC  expCctAtioiis 
of  the  6overhmClit.  The  ihCTe&be  of  mb  cattle 
wsiS  very  great,  kaA  hcrdd  Were  fotind  dCp&dttiring 
ih  a  wild  and  Uhtameahle  stAte,  Otl  laifd  Il4iich 
surprised  the  adventurers,  both  by  itfi  nCW  sCChery  and 
richness  of  pasture.  Stations  were  soon  formed,  atnd 
parties  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  collection 
of  the  cattle.  The  prindpal  station  was  at  Cawdor, 
where  a  good  dwelling-house  was  erected,  and  which 
for  many  years  afcef  WAS  U^ed  as  a  COW-hotise.  This 
was  an  object  of  CJliCitcmeUt  and  sport,  which  for 
some  time  animated  the  coloilists  Who  were  employed 
in  the  undertaking;  but  it  was  found  no  easy  matter 
to  hunt  the  cattle  down,  to  separate,  and  congregate 
them  into  proper  herds.  Dangers  and  difficulties 
attended  the  laborious  exercise,  arid  both  men  and 
horses  were  put  to  their  mettle.  Hundreds  of  cattle 
were  shot  and  otherwise  killed,  while  others  were 
driven  into  stock-yards,  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
brought  under  subjection. 

Cows  in  New  South  Wales  are  Very  vicious,  and 
Seldom  brought  to  that  degree  of  tameness  which  is 
seen  in  England;  wlien  milked  it  is  necesSary not 
only  to  secure  the  head,  but  also  to  fiisten  one  of  tlie 
hind  legs  to  prevent,  them  kicking.  In  the  seasyn 
of  calving,  cows  Are  much  to  be  feared ;  they  generally 
stray  away  to  some  sequestered  spot,  and  if  a  traveller 
sliould  by  chance  pass  anywhere  near  the  beddings 
place  of  tbe  calf^  the  vidous  mother  will  in  ^  casea 
attack  the  nnwaty  intruder. 

The  Cow-Pastures  are  the  most  extensive  tract  of 
good  lands  nearest  to  Sydney,  and  contain  some 
hundreds  of  square  miles.  They  are  weU  watered  by 
the  Nepean  River  and  some  minor  streams,  and 
exhibit  cti  the  softer  scenery  of  rich  forest-land. 
Hills  and  VAlleys,  all  clothed  with  excellent  pasturage, 
and  pos^SSing  a  richness  of  «oiI  capable  of  produ- 
cing anything.  The  prhicipAl  featdr^s  in  ito  portion 
of  the  country  tere  the  Monaaigld  ^tigar  Loaf,  (a 
conical  hill  neAr  Cattipbeli  Towuy)  Aiid  th6  Ra^or- 
back  Moutltain^  The  hitter  riseA  Aomcwhat  tonspi- 
cuous  abovcr  &e  StHtoimdmgl  country^  ni  W^/,  narrow, 
grassy  ridgesy  which  AhoOt  Ottt  fftm  the  nuclens  of 
the  moontaiti  ill  vaTkms  directkms.  It  has  been 
called  the  '*  ftAzoT-baek*'  frOm  the  drcumstance  of 
many  of  th^  rfdges  being  Ao  sharp  and  angular.  Of 
late  years,  a  new  line  of  road  to  Argyle  has  been  cat 
over  it,  the  eAstcrh  ascent  of  wliich  Winds  dcveriy  np 
the  steep  side  of  one  of  the  ridges,  and  saves  the 
trAvelier  many  a  weaiy  mife. 

It  is  Hot  to  be  Wondered  At,  thAt  such  a  Comitry 
aA  this,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  soil,  pasture, 
ahd  locality,  should  have  been  eagerty  fi<ed  tipon 
soon  after  its  discovery,  by  the  first  and  most  active 
emigrants,  some  0(  whom  kneW  well  hoW  to  benefit 
themselves  in  those  times,  fiut  the  lAbour  nnd 
perseverance  of  first  colonists  can  never  be  sufficiently 
rewarded,  and  they,  who  heIped«to  raise  the  building, 
ought  to  enjoy  plenty  within  its  walls 

About  three  or  four  miles  eastward  of  the  Ccw* 
I^asture  firidge,  before  mentioned,  the  main  road 
passes  through  several  fine  estatcfs,  two  of  whicti.  of 
late  years  have  been  tbe  scene  of  most  atrocions 
mmrders.  One  of  these  estates  is  called  IlarringtcHi 
I^ark/and  was  the  reAidenceof  Mr.  C,  a  gentleman, 
who,  having  made  a  fortune  in  China>  intended  to 
settle  with  his  Wife  and  family  in  JTew  &)utlL  Wales. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  tliia  new  resj- 
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d^op,  whtfn  ow  eveimg  ftftar  dianevi  while  aitting 
alpii^  IB  hi^  dipingTropin>  be  observed  a  pian  w^ 
«<iFOi?s  bis  lawn  before  the  jumBfi,  armed  with  a  gun. 
In  Qrdev  to  aacevtain  wbo  tbe  m^  was^  and  whal 
was  bis  objeot»  b^  took  bis  bat  and  gup^-^a  babit 
not  ufiasual  in  the  colony^rrrraiid  followed  tb^  stranger. 
As  soon  as  be  bad  approached  witbin  bail^  be  callec|^ 
desifing  the  man  to  stop :  so,  indeed^  tbe  fellow  did  j 
and  taming  nmnd>  said  to  Mr.  C,  *'  Sir,  if  you  come 
fUAOther  step  towards  me^  I  will  shoot  yon  through 
tbe  head.''  Mr.  G.,  piore  emraged  than  intipiidated^ 
advanced  towards  the  man,  wbo  instantly  levelled 
bis  pieee,  and  skqt  kirn  dead. 

The  ottier  catastrophe  took  place,  a  short  time  after, 
cm  the  estate  of  ft  gentlemim  wbo  bad  been  lately 
ipanied,  and  was  residing  in  a  cottage  immediately 
opposite  to  Harrington  Park.  He  had  left  one  evening, 
to  visit  his  sheep-stations,  and  was  iibsent  only  a  few 
hours.  His  wife,  a  young  and  elegant  woman,  was 
amusing  herself  in  the  shrubbery,  and  giving  direc* 
tions  to  tbe  gardener,  little  suspecting  that  a  diabolical 
passion  was  burning  in  bis  bosom.  Tbe  designing 
ruffian  offered  her  an  insult,  which  she  resisted.  She 
Wfw  alone  and  unprotected,  and  in  bis  power  3  be 
struck  her  to  the  earth,  and  with  repeated  blows 
of  bis  spade  severed  her  bead  from  tbe  body.  Tbe 
residence  of  tbe  unhappy  husband  was  for  years  de- 
serted, and  may  still  be  unoccupied,  as  he  retired  far 
into  the  interior,  immediately  on  bis  bereavement 

Tbe  late  surveyor-general  Ozley  selected  a  fine  estate 
in  this  neighbourhood,  on  tbe  east  side  of  tbe  Nepean, 
and  after  crossing  tbe  bridge,  tbe  estate  of  Camden 
commences,  the  property  of  the  Mac  Arthurs.  This 
property,  which  is  said  to  comprise  not  less  than 
14,000  acres,  maybe  considered  tbe  most  valuable 
in  tbe  colony.  It  possesses  a  considerable  frontage  of 
the  Nepean  River,  on  which  side  it  has  been  cleared 
to  a  great  extent,  for  tbe  purposes  of  cultivation.  Tbe 
whole  of  the  land  is  good,  and  possesses  throughout 
excellent  pasturage. 

The  b€«t  example  in  tbe  colony  for  tbe  manage- 
ment of  sheep  and  cattle  might  be  seen  under  the 
direction  of  tbe  Mac  Arthurs,  and  p^baps  their 
establishments  are  carried  on  in  a  more  systematic 
and  successfol  way  than  any  other.  l%e  finest 
samples  of  wool  have  been  here  produced,  which 
maintains  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market. 
It  has  been,  I  have  understood,  in  contemplation,  for 
many  years^^  to  b^ild  a  mansion  on  a  grand  scale  oi\ 
tbia  estate  J  but  at  preswt  the  reeideuce  is  WQrdy  a 
neat  cottage  or  villa^  baying  a  coxnip^dUi^  view  of 
the  cleared  ground,  and  with  sutta^e  outhuildiDga, 

W.  R.  G. 


Tnv:^  pTSyctiQal  philosophy  makes  the  moat  q(  little  plea- 
sures^ and  tb^  l^c^t  of  everythiiig.'i — Soxne^^Y.. 

It  has  b^n  weU  observed*  th^t "  it  vill  be  of  great  use  to 
mark  down  before  going  to  sleep  what  you  have  done  during 
tbe  <}a}[  r*^^  precept,  which,  though  only  xaeant  as  a  coun- 
sel £v  ivp^ioving  in  literature,  m.9y  he  weU  applied  to  the 
s^ost  essential  of  all  studies — ^he  study  ho,w  to  live  to  the 
best  sdva»taffe;;  fyt  iX^emory  is  so  frail  and  yaKiable,  ^ud  so 
apt  to  be  confused  by  the  perpetual  succession  Qf  external 
objects  and  mental  operation^  that  it  is  very  necessary  to 
have  our  thoughts  and  actions  preserved  in  a  way  not  sub- 
ject to  change,  tf'we  wotdd  have  a  fair  and  distinct  view  of 
our  character. 


A  GOOD  name  is  the  embalming  of  the  virtuous  to  eternity 
of  k>ve  and  gratitude  among  posterity .^^Airoif. 

It  is  shocking  to  see  anv  one  assume  the  gay  prerogative 
of  saymg,  efven  injest*  what  is  wicked ;  especially  when  ve 
remember,  that  for  every  idle  word,  a  solemn  reckoning  is 
to  be  made  hereafter. — Sinclair, 


THE  BLACK  AND  RED  ANTS 

OV  AU8TnAI.IA. 

Thers  are,  perhaps,  as  great  a  variety  of  Ants  in 
New  South  Wales,  as  In  any  other  part  of  tbe  world, 
which  greatly  diflfer  in  si«e,  colour,  and  formation  I 
and  some  are  barniless,  while  others  are  very  for- 
midable in  their  sting  and  wippers  |  some  are  winged, 
and  others  have  a  peculiar  power  of  springing  or 
jumpiifg  at  the  object  of  ^eir  attack.  To  an  ento- 
mologist a  good  cpUection  of  the  different  sorts,  with 
a  proper  knowledge  of  their  powers,  habits  and  diffe- 
rent methods  of  qonstructing  their  nests  or  heaps, 
would  be  a  desideratumi  and  a  subject  of  great 
curiosity.  Without  enteripg  iutp  detail,  I  will  merely 
make  mention  of  those  which  have  come  under  my 
observation* 

The  Burgo  forest  abounds  with  a  particular  sort  of 
ant,  which,  although  of  tbe  smallest  kind,  nevertheless 
constructs  the  largest  abode.  Their  power  must  con- 
sist in  their  numben,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
see  this  diminutive  insect^  and  then  behold  its  huge 
habitation.  A  lump  or  mass  of  indurated  yellow 
clay,  constructed  in  tbe  shape  of  an  irregular  cone,  to 
tbe  height  of  eight  and  sometimes  teu  feet,  and  of 
about  five  feet  in  thickness,  is  tbe  outward  appearance 
of  these  nests.  But  tbe  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed 
witbin  tbe  interior  of  this  mass  is  the  most  suiprismg. 
There  are  but  one  or  two  very  small  apertures  on  the 
ground  which  admit  of  entrance  j  and  tbe  hardness 
and  durability  of -the  outer  walls,  which  are  water- 
proof, and  have  no  entrance,  is  also  astonishing,  as  it 
requires  tbe  strength  of  a  man  to  batter  down  and 
destroy  them.  Like  tbe  hive  of  the  common  Bee, 
the  interior  appears  to  be  constructed  into  innumerable 
cells  and  apartments,  which  communicate  with  ^acb 
other  in  Various  dbrections ;  but  in  the  centra  of  the 
building,  on  the  ground-floor,  there  is  a  spacious 
rotunda,  which  may  be  termed  the  general  store-room, 
or  receptacle  for  tbe  deposit  of  provisions.  I  bare 
been  often  amused,  by  watching  the  industrk>us  and 
persevering  labours  of  these  insects,  andlbave  observed 
that  regular  beaten  tracks  have  been  formed  by  them 
for  some  distance  all  round  their  abode,  upon  which 
they  travel  to  and  fto,  some  coming  out,  others  re- 
turning with  their  burdens  to  add  to  their  gen^ial 
stock.  These  roads,  of  course,  would  not  be  distin- 
guishable except  to  tbe  eye  of  an  attentive  observer^ 
as  the  comparative  roughness  of  the  soil  conceala 
them  j  hut  there  can  be  traced  in  these  LiUiput  roads 
clever  contrivances  for  avoiding  and  overcoming  ob« 
stacles  and  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  have  frequently 
placed  in  their  way  a  small  bit  of  stick  or  charcoal, 
which  has  requfared  tbe  immediate  labour  and  attention 
of  thousands  to  remove  3  but  if  tbe  obstade  be  too 
great  an  undertaking  for  them,  tbe  confusion  is  very 
apparent,  and  a  new  track  after  a  while  is  regularly 
formed. 

Another  kind  of  small  red  ants,  very  similar  to 
our  common  ant,  form  tbe  surface  of  thehr  nests  with 
fine  particles  of  gravel ;  but  they  do  not  raise  tbe  bed 
much  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  ground.  These  have  the 
power  of  torturing  any  one  wbo  may  incautiously  dis- 
turb them  by  inflicting  a  wound  upon  tbe  skin.  The 
sugar  ants  (which  tbe  Blacks  eat),  are  quite  harmless, 
but  appear  more  fat,  and  larger  than  both  the  former, 
and  their  nests  are  generally  found  in  tbe  trunks  of 
trees.  There  are  also  a  species  of  very  small  black 
ants  which  form  their  nests  in  tbe  trees.  These,  when 
either  touched,  or  rubbed  by  tbe  band,  or  crushed 
a^inst  the  tree,  emit  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  Tb^ 
great  variety  of  other  smaller  ants  which  possibly 
exist,  need  not  be  here  particularized  3  but  I  witt 
now  make  mention  of  the  Fbrmica  gigantes,  the  great 
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black  and  red  ante  so  common  to  New  South  Wales, 
of  which  the  accompanying  sketch  aflfords  a  correct 
representation  both  as  to  their  size  and  appearance. 


nS  GREAT  BLACK   ANT. 


THB  OnBAT   RED   ANT. 


These  formidable  insects  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  protected  throughout  by  a  hard 
crustaceous  covering,  which  will  effectually  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  foot,  except  upon  a  solid  rock  or  stone ; 
the  two  eyes  which  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
flat  surface  of  the  head  appear,  also  to  be  protected 
by  an  opaque  shelly,  covering,  and  are  rather  promi- 
nent and  staring ;  and  the  head  is  armed  with  two 
powerful  nippers,  curved  and  serrated,  and  they  have 
six  legs.  I  cannot,  how;ever,  anatomize  them,  or 
describe  their  muscular  powers,  their  joints,. and  the. 
wonderful  mechanism  of  every  individual  part;  I 
can  on^y  speak  of  them  from  casual  observation,  and 
feelingly,  because  I  have  felt  them.  Their  sting,  like 
that  of  the  Bee,  is  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
which  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  when  they  are  in  the 
act  of  stinging,  they  hold  fast  by  their  nippers,  curve 
their  whole  body,  and  insert,  by  means  of  their  sting, 
the  fluid  which  causes  the  severe  pain,  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  wasp,  and  raises  a  swelling  as  large  as 
a  pigeon*s  egg.  The  black  ant  is  rather  larger  than 
the  red,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  fierce  and  valiant 
The  courage  which  they  both  possess  is  extraordinary, 
and  it  is  certainly  singular  that  their  nests  are  so 
insignificant,  at  least  in  outward  appearance.  They 
are  in  general  so  little  raised  from  the  ground,  and  so 
carefully  formed,  as  to  escape  notice,  and  the  surface 
is  covered  with  small  stones,  and  particularly  with 
little  pieces  of  charcoal.  They  have  two  or  three 
entrances  to  them,  which  would  admit  a  large  hazel- 
nut or  filbert,  near  the  opening  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  all  times  a  grim  sentinel,  who  challenges  every  un- 
welcome visiter.  If  a  person  by  chance  be  standing 
near  one  of  these  nests,  and  is  not  aware  of  his  situ- 
tion,  the  ants  will  come  out,  one  after  another,  in 
regimental  order,  and  attack  the  intruder  3  and  often 
several  of  them  will  have  taken  possession  of  his  per- 
son before  they  acquaint  him  with  their  presence. 
It  has  happened  more  than  once,  that  I  have  pitched 
the  stand  of  a  circumferentor  near  or  upon  these  beds, 
nor  have  I  been  acquainted  with  the  circumstance 
until  the  insects,  taking  advantage  of  my  ignorance 
and  quiet  position,  have  actually  boarded  me,  and, 
with  one  accord  commenced  their  means  of  torturing. 
Nor  is  it  unusual  in  the  Colony  to  play  tricks  upon 
new  travellera,  and  allow  them  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  ants  by  experience ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no 


little  merriment  to  see  a  stranger  hopping  and  jump- 
ing about,  wild  and  distracted  with  pain,  tearing  oflf 
his  clothes,  and  trying  to  pinch  twenty  different  parts 
of  his  body  at  once^  while  his  companions,  knowing  the 
cause,  are  giggling  at  his  awkward  predicament. 

The  large  Red  Ants,  (which  in  size  do  not  appear 
qxute  so  large  and  heavy  as  the  black,  though  about 
Uie  same  length),  are  certainly  more  bold  and  fierce, 
and  they  are  the  bitterest  enemies  to  each  other. 
A  red  ant  will  indiscriminately  attack  anything 
which  approaches  to  disturb  it,  and  will  even  seize 
hold  of  an  ignited  stick,  pointed  to  excite  its 
anger.  Place  a  black  and  red  ant  upon  a  table  tc^- 
ther,  and  a  thorough  cock- fighter  could  never  be 
more  delighted  at  the  game  and  pluck  of  his  birds, 
than  he  would  at  the  game  and  spirit  exhibited  by 
these  little  warriors,  which  are  so  wonderfully  cased 
in  armour,  and  provided  with  destructive  weapons : 
to  see  thent  when  first  placed  down,  confront  each 
other,  the  one  running  to  attack,  while  the  black  on 
the  defensive,  recedes,  eyeing  his  fiery  opponent  like 
an  experienced  pugilist.  They  meet,  raise  themselves 
erect  upon  their  hindmost  legs,  and  close — ^then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.  They  battle  it  with  equal  animosity, 
each  striving  for  the  advantage,  hold,  with  their  nip- 
pers, so  as  to  inflict  with  their  stings  a  wound  in 
some  vulnerable  part.  In  this  way  they  will  continue 
for  several  minutes,  rising  and  tumblings  until  one  or 
both  are  killed,  or  so  exhausted,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
move. 

Another  species  of  ants,  much  smaller  than  the 
above-mentioned,  not  quite  half  so  large,  appear  to  be 
similarly  armed  in  every  respect,  with  stipgs  and  nip- 
pers, and  they  are  equally  vicious  and  courageous. 
Their  nests  or  beds  are  constructed  similarly  also, 
though  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  they  differ 
chiefly  from  the  larger  sort  in  having  the  power  of 
springing  at  the  object  of  their  attack  for  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  inches.  Their  colour  is  nearly 
black,  and  their  nippers,  like  those  of  the  large  Ants, 
are  yellow,  their  stings  also  are  acutely  painful,  and 
their  dispositions,  when  disturbed,  equally  revengeful 
and  malignant.  Another  kind  of  red  ant,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  is  possessed  of  wings,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  armed  with  a  sting,  or  have  the  power 
of  molesting  in  any  way,  as  I  have  known  them  to 
have  been  handled  with  impunity. 


That  eye  which  is  never  closed,  that  thought  which  is 
never  intermitted,  that  power  which  never  rssts ;  but,  en- 
gaged in  incessant  action,  and  employing  infinite  hosts  of 
under  agents  to  effect  his  purposes,  sees  and  provides  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  creation ;  the  plant  absorbs  from  the 
soil,  the  animal,  after  devouring  the  plant,  or  the  plant-led 
creature,  returns  to  the  earth  what  tne  plant  had  absorbed, 
and  so  maintains  the  proper  eauilibrium.  He  who  num- 
bers the  hairs  of  our  head,  numoers  the  workmen  that  he 
employs,  employing  them  only  in  such  proportions  so  dis- 
tributed, as  may  best  accomplish  His  purposes.—— Kirby. 

61  vs  not  thy  tongue  too  great  ti  liberty,  lest  it  take  tbee 
prisoner  ;  a  word  unspoken  is,  like  the  sword  in  thy  seab- 
oard, thine ;  if  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another*s  hand  :  if 
thou  desire  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. 

QUARLBS. 

Bblxxtk  not  each  accusing  tongue, 

As  most  weak  persons  do ; 
But  still  believe  that  story  wrong. 

Which  ought  not  to  be  true. — Shxridak. 
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N9.  331.         SUPPLEMENT, 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HANOVER  AND  THE  HANOVERIANS. 


At  this  important  period,  vhen,  after  a  close  and  cordial 
union  of  cxtLctly  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years,  the 
kinfjdoma  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  have  become 
once  more  separate  states,  and  have  to  acknowledge  dis- 
tinct and  independent  sovereigns,  it  may  net  be  unin- 
icreating  to  oui  readers  to  peruse  a  short  account  of  these 
continental  possessions,  nnich  now  form  the  kingdom  of 
Ilia  Majesty  Ernest  Augustus  the  First. 

The  present  Queen  of  England  and  King  of  Hanover, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  stand  in  the  relation  of  niece 
and  uncle,  and  arc  of  the  seme  family,  certainly  the  most 
ancient,  and  not  the  least  illuatriauB,  of  any  princely  houic 
now  existing.  Tbe  Gublfkb  can  be  traced  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Chriatian  era.  and,  in  fact,  may  be  considered 
as  the  stock  from  which  every  other  reigning  house  in 
Europe  has  derived  its   first  distinction  and  its  princely 

EARLY  OCCDPATIOK  OP  OBRUAmr   BY   TIIB  OOTniC 

Tub  history  of  tbe  most  ancient  and  illustrious  honno  of 
Giiclpli,  in  OS  far  as  it  ii  connected  with  that  of  England, 
commences  with  Geoi^  the  First*  He  added  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  sovereignty  of  their  hereditary  stales  in 
Germany ;  and  became  King  of  England  as  well  as  Elector 
of  Hanover,  and  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunchurg ;  it 
has  now  finished  with  William  the  Fourth.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  this  article  give  eome  account  of  the  past  and 
I1re^ient  state  of  the  people  and  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
The  following  detoila  are  corrected  from  the  Iliitory  of  the 
Jioute  of  Gutlph,  by  Sir  Andrkw  Uallii>ay. 
Vol.  XI. 


It  is  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  iviifa  ccttaintj  the  inha 
bitants  of  any  particular  district  of  Getimany,  during  tho 
Srst  agea  of  whnt  may  bo  called  modern  Europe,  as  the 
successive  honlea  of  barbarians  who  descended  from  the 
unknown  North,  and  who,  in  the  first  iastaiicc,  narrowed 
the  limits,  and  afterwards  eflccted  the  ruin,  of  the  Roman 
power,  may  be  said  to  have  made  Germany  only  a  haltinc- 
place.  They  continued  to  advance  to  the  south,  and  their 
place  was  occupied  by  a  new  tribe  or  nation  of  the  same 
people.  The  exterminating  worfatc  which  was  too  often 
carried  on  among  these  savages  themictvcs,  was  also  sufG- 
cient  to  change  the  face  of  the  country,  with  respect  to  ill 
inhabitants,  in  a  very  fcv  years;  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
Dnd  i[i  the  ancient  writers  so  many  differences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  names  and  nuuibcrs  of  tbe  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  north  of  Europe. 

About  the  period  when  Ccesar  eonquerea  Gaul,  and 
advanced  bcj'oud  the  Rhine,  the  sca-coaat  bctnoeii  the 
Elbe,  the  Weaer,  and  tho  Etns,  was  occupied  by  a  people 
called  Chaaei  and  Chcrmd.  Tlie  Chamavi  and  Longa- 
hardi  dwelt  more  inland,  and  divided  amongst  them  toe 
gt^aier  port  of  the  country  about  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
The  Angli  arc  placed  in  that  district  now  known  as  th« 
Uuchy  of  Lawenburg.  Tlie  Hessians  are  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Oatti,  or  Chassi,  of  that  time.  And 
what  constitutes  the  kingdom  and  country  of  the  pment 
Saxons,  was  then  possessed  bv  the  Suevi,  Uermunduri, 
Ubii,  and  Sedusii. 

In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  Ctesar  and  tho  roign 
of  Trajan,  many  of  these  nations  had  changed  their  posi- 
tion, but  in  general  they  retained  their  ancient  name*.   &« 
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a  vholfl  peopla,  they  bad  obtained  the  appeUaticm  of  Goths 
and  Vandals.  The  former  were  eatabliahed  towards  the 
month  of  the  Vistula,  and  in  that  fertile  province  where 
the  commercial  cities  of  Thorn.  Elbinjr,  Konningsberg,  and 
Dantzic,  were,  long  afterwards,  founded  ;  while  the  more 
numerous  tribes  of  the  latter  extended  to  the  westward. 
But  a  striking  similarity  of  manners,  complexion,  reli- 
gion,  and  language,  clearly  indicated  that  they  were  origi- 
nally one  great  nation. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Goths  were  stUl  seated  m 
Prussia ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander-Severus  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia  began  to  experience  their  proximity,  by 
frequent  and  destructive  inroads.  It  was  about  the  year 
240  that  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the 
Weser  formed  a  confederaoy»  under  the  title  of  Franks,  or 
freemen.  This  union,  which  was  effected,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  tacit  consent  and  with  mutual  advanUge,  was 
gradually  cemented  by  habit  and  experience.  The  Franks 
were  no  sooner  aware  of  their  combined  strength,  than  they 
entered  upon  foreign  conquest  They  encroached  upon  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  though  often  repulsed,  were  at  last 
able  to  take  and  to  retain  possession  of  these  provinces ; 
and  their  leaders  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  French 
monarchy.  Similar  confederacies  were  formed,  and  other 
conquests  made,  by  various  of  the  German  nations.  Their 
names  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  countries  which  they 
subdued,  and  their  descendanU  have  reigned  as  sovereigns 
in  almost  every  state  in  Europe. 

The  accounU  which  we  have  of  the  first  Gothic  tribes, 
are  such  as  are  common  to  all  savages.  They  were  a  war- 
like people,  without  either  cities,  letters,  arts,  or  money. 
They  carried  with  them  what  they  most  valued,  their  arms, 
their  cattle,  and  their  women.  Among  some  an  hereditary 
monarchy  was  established ;  but  the  greater  number  obeyed 
a  leader  of  their  own  choice.  In  the  dull  intervals  of 
peace,  their  were  immoderately  addicted  to  deep  gaming  and 
excessive  drinking ;  and  they  gloried  in  passing  whole  days 
and  nights  at  table.  Their  habitations  were  nothing  more 
than  low  huta  of  a  circular  figure,  built  of  rough  tunber, 
thatched  with  straw,  and  piereed  at  the  top,  to  allow  the 
light  to  enter  and  the  smoke  to  ^  out ;  and  *'  each  bar* 
barian/*  says  Gibbon*  '*  fixed  his  independent  dwelling  on 
the  spot  to  which  a  plain,  a  wood*  or  a  stream  of  uesh 
water,  had  mduced  him  to  give  the  preference.'*  In  war 
they  were  early  renowned;  and  many  of  the  German  tribes, 
fW>m  their  numbers  and  imnroved  state  of  military  disci- 
pline, were  formidable  rivals  of  their  Roman  invaders. 
Varus,  with  the  best  troops  of  Augustus,  was  defeated  near 
Pyrmont,  by  Arminius,  the  leader  of  the  savage  Cherus- 
cians,  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  (a.d.  9); 
and  when,  in  the  process  of  time,  they  had  learned  from 
their  invaders  the  more  perfect  use  of  arms,  and  accident 
had  convinced  them  of  the  power  of  union  and  numbers, 
these  savages  ravaged  Italy  and  the  south ;  they  marched 
boldly  to  the  attack  of  imperial  Rome  itself  and  Attila  the 
Hun  was  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

TBB  FRANKS— OHBISTIANITT  EffTABUSHED  IN  GERMANY 
BY  OHARUKMAQNB— 'ESTABI.TSHMIBNT  OF  THB  VARIOUS 
8TATBS— HANOTXR  XRBCTBD  INTO  A  XINCOJOM. 

Tbxrx  is  a  long  period  of  darkness  between  the  fifth  and 
the  ninth  century,  which  is  but  rarely  illumined  with  the 
light  of  historical  truth ;  and  our  principal  sources  of  in- 
formation respecting  persons  and  places  m  those  unsettled 
ages,  are  flrom  the  collections  of  miracles  and  traditions, 
made  by  the  credulous  monks  of  the  tenth  century;  and 
which,  'fortunately  for  the  world,  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
destroyer  in  the  Sanctified  seclusion  of  the  privileged 
convent. 

The  historian  of  the  present  day  owes  much  to  these 
pious  recluses ;  and  when  they  treat  of  the  transactions  of 
their  own  time,  or  of  the  generation  immediately  preceding 
them,  the  outlines  of  their  detail,  and  also  Uie  greater  part 
of  their  specific  statements,  may  be  taken,  when  divested 
of  their  superstition,  as  generally  correct, 

Meroveus,  the  leader  of  the  Franks,  was  the  first  of  their 
Icings  in  the  newly-acquired  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  OQiust 
have  liYed  about  the  year  400.  The  country  was  often 
divided  into  separate  kingdoms,  but  his  descendants  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  France  for  more  than  three  centuries 
and  a  halt 

The  firand  master  of  the  palace  had,  previous  to  the  end 
of  the  Merovingean  race,  enjoyed  much  of  the  power  of 
the  sovereign,  and  was  at  last  able  to  usurp  the  crown. 


Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Mattel,  the  master  of  the  palaee 
to  Childerio  tfie  Third,  was  crowned  King  of  France  in 
752 ;  and  his  son  Charles,  animated  by  a  desire  of  con- 
quest and  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  and  compelled  its  pagan  inhabitants  to 
embrace  Christianity  or  submit  to  death. 

When  Charlemagne  began  his  reign,  the  north-west  part 
of  Germany  had  obtained  the  general  appellation  of  Saxooy, 
and  the  people  were  united  under  one  sovereign. '  IVitti- 
kend,  their  king  at  this  period,  was  a  prince  of  no  oidinaiy 
talents,  and  was  well  entitled  to  rank  as  the  rival  of  Charle 
magne.    The  war  between  these  sovereigns  was  carried  on 
with  various  success  for  many  years,  but  at  last  the  Chris 
tian  arms  prevailed;  Wittikend  was  converted,  and  acknow 
lodged  the  authority  of  the  King  of  France ;  and  his  states 
were  merged  in  the  Western  Empire.    Monks  and  militrxy 
governors  were  spread  over  the  country,  and  religion  and 
strict  discipline  went  hand  in  hand  in  civilising  the  people. 
The  cathedral  churehes  of  Paderbeme,  Minden,  Osna- 
burg,  Bremen,  Yerden,  and  others,  were  built*  by  the  com 
mand  of  the  emperor ;  and  bishops  were  appointed  to  these 
sees.    The  temporal  welfare  of  the  people  was  equallv  con- 
sulted, and  freedom  of  commeroe  was  granted  to  Barde- 
wich  and  Celle,  towns  of  some  consideration  in  that  part 
of  the  country    which   constitutes  the    present    Duchy 
of  Luneburg.    Wittikend,  though  conquered,  was   still 
allowed,  as  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  retain  the  government  of 
his  country.    It  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Hanover  and  cirele  of  Westphalia ;  but.  as  we 
believe,  we  follow  the  best  authorities,  when  we  state  that 
he  left  no  male  issue,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  hia  posses- 
sions passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  who  had  been 
left  by  Charlemagne  as  the  military  goveraonor  protectors 
of  the  ih>ntiers,  and  were  either  the  deaoeodants  of  the 
ancient  families  of  the  country,  or  strangers  tranafemd 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  empire. 

A  small  portion,  however,  must  have  remained  to  Giseh, 
the  daughter  of  Wittikend,  who  married  Bnino,  one  of  her 
father's  generals,  as  their  grandson,  Luddnh»  had  a  oon- 
spieuous  rank  in  the  empire,  as  Duke  of  oaxony,  in  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
Counts  of  SuppUngenburg  and  Nordheira  were  amongst 
the  most  anoient  w  the  Saxon  noblM.  and  held  some  of 
the  finest  provinces  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
The  country  on  the  Ockex  belonged  to  the  Biunones,  the 
descendants  of  a  brother  or  son  of  the  fint  Bruno;  and 
Luneburg  was  the  property  of  the  fomily  of  the  Billungs. 
Gertrude,  the  only  sister  of  Bckbert,  the  last  Margrave 
of  Brunswick  of  the  Une  of  Bruno,  convey^  that  ter- 
ritory to  Otho  the  Fat,  Count  of  Nordheim,  whom  she 
married  in  1092;  and  their  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Richenza,  married  Lothaire,  Count  of  SuppUngenburg, 
whose  female  ancestor,  it  is  believed*  waa  the  dangbiter  of 
the  emperor  Otho  the  Second. 

Gebhard,  the  father  of  Lotnaire,  who  is  styled  Count 
of  Supplineenburg  and  Count  of  Blankenhur^,  also  Count 
Palatine,  fell  in  battle  in  1075 ;  and  Lothaire,  m  1 106,  got, 
in  addition  to  these  honours,  Uie  investiture  of  the  Duchy 
of  Saxony  fix>m  Henry  the  Fourth*  on  the  deaUi  of  Magnus 
Billung  without  male  heirs;  but  the  greater  part  <h  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  Billung  family  were  conveyed  to 
Henry  the  Black,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  the  marriage  por- 
tion of  Wulfilda,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Magnna. 

Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  fiavaria»  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Black  and  Wulfiida  of  Billung,  married  Gertnide»  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lothaire,  now  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  of  Richenxa*  heiress  of  Nordheim;  and 
having  been  invested  with  the  Duchy  of  Saxony,  hia  only 
son,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  right  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, became  sovereign  of  the  united  possessiona  of 
Brunswick,  Luneburg,  SuppUngenburg,  and  Nordheim; 
and  is  the  first  of  the  Guelphs  of  Bavaria  who  made  Bruns- 
wick his  fixed  place  of  roaidenoe.  Henry  a  dooainioiis 
were  too  extensive  for  a  aubordinate  sovereign,  and  his 
power  too  great  for  a  sul^ject  of  the  empire.  La  1186  he 
was  deprived  of  his  hereditary  titles  of  Duke  of  Bavaria 
and  Duke  of  Saxony.  These  countries  were  oenferred  on 
other  princes ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  be  oonteot  with 
.  the  oossessions  that  had  belonged  to  his  anoealor,  Wittt- 
kend,  and  which  were  not  of  greater  extent  than  the  pie- 
sent  Hanoverian  kingdom  and  Brunswick  duehy.  The 
sons  of  Henry  the  Lion  ^oyed  the  nominal  title  of  Dukes 
of  Saxony,  but  possessed  only  that  portion  of  the  eountrv 
which  had  belonged  to  their  female  ancestora;  and  in  1835, 
the  states  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  were  erected  into 
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a  feudal  duohjr,  ftnd  oonferrad  upon  Otho  tbe  Iiifiuit»  his 
grandflon. 

Tlie  diviakmt  and  aubdivisiona  of  their  property»  which 
so  generally  took  place  among  the  Prinoea  or  Bronawick, 
were  not  only  roinoua  to  the  Guelphic  power  during  the 
middle  ages,  but  most  injuhoua  to  the  country  which  they 
governed.  The  Princes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunehurg 
were  very  frequently  engaged  in  civil  ware  and  domestic 
broils;  and  the  glory  of  their  name  and-  lineage  was 
often  sacrifieed  to  the  Ipetty  amhitbn  of  poasessing  a  town 
or  a  principality  thai  belonged  to  a  brother  or  a  cousin.  It 
was  not  till  a  very  late  period  that  minor  considerations 
were  allowed  to  give  plaoe  to  what  was  obviously  for  the 
general  good ;  and  Brnest  Augustus,  Blector  and  Duke  of 
Hanover,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  first  to 
establish  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  his  family;  and  to 
unite  in  his  own  person,  and  in  that  of  his  descendants, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Ghielphio  possessions  in  Germany. 
Since  his  day  these  possessions  have  been  considerably 
augmented,  and  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  as  it 
was  established  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1819. 

THE  TARIOUS  FBOYIIfCEB  09   HAlTOTBR-^NATinEUL  PBO- 
mcnoVBy  MAMirFACTUBBS^  AND  OOMHBRCE. 

Hanoybr,  as  a  kingdom,  contains  about  820  German 
(18,000  English)  s,quare  miles*,  and  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing provinces  :---Calemberg,  Grubenhaffen,  Luneburg, 
Gottingen,  Lawenburg,  Osnaburg,  Hildesheim,  and  East 
Friesland ;  all  of  which  have  occasionally  been  sovereign 
principalities;  Bremen  and  Verden  are  duchies;  Hoya, 
biephols,  Lingen,  Danneberg,  Hohnstein,  Bentheim,  and 
Spiesrelberg,  are  counties.  It  also  comprehends  the  circle 
of  Meppen,  the  district  of  EmsbUhren,  with  the  land 
Hadeln,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Han.  The  population 
amounts  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Hanover,  the  present  capital, 
the  country  in  general  is  low,  with  immense  tracts  of  sandy 
plain,  and  a  number  of  impenetrable  marshes ;  but  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  city  the  soil  is  better,  and  well  culti- 
vated. Apiculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  are  ti^e 
chief  employment  of  the  people. 

The  mountains  of  the  Deister,  Soiling,  Siintell,  and  in- 
numerable hills  of  lesser  note,  give  a  diversified  appear- 
ance to  the  face  of  the  country,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  rich  and  extensive  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and 
pine.  These  forests  are  a  source  of  never-failing  wealth  to 
the  king,  from  the  superior  manner  in  which  thev  are 
managed,  and  of  -^reat  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  kingdom.  The  rivers  afford  many  facili- 
lities  for  trade  and  manufactures ;  and,  although  the  natives 
of  this  kingdom  are  more  an  agricultural  than  a  commer- 
cial people,  thev  are  not  deficient  in  a  spirit  for  speculation. 
Osnaburg  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
linens,  particularly  for  a  species  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Osnaburgs,  and  of  which  more  than  a  million  of 
ells  are  annually  exported.  The  wool  of  the  country, 
which  is  abundant  in  quantity,  and  some  of  it  of  excellent 
quality,  is  also  manufactured  into  broad  and  other  cloths, 
which  hi  durability,  though  not  in  fineness,  rival  the  produce 
of  England.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  home  consumption. 
The  produce  of  the  Harz  mines,  including  the  gold  and 
silver  coined  into  money,  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  annually;  but  the  greater  part  of 
that  sum  is  spent  in  the  district,  in  improving  the  works  of 
the  mines,  and  in  supporting  a  population  of  thirty  thousand 
souls,  who  are  connected  with  the  mining  establishments. 
Lead  and  copper  are  the  prineapal  metals  exported,  to  which 
may  now  be  added  a  large  quantity  of  oast  and  wrought 
iron,  ainoe  the  works  at  lUttd  Hiltte  were  finished. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  and  well-conducted  manufac- 
tory of  fire-arms  in  the  town  of  Hertzberg,  and  while  the 
proprietor  oontinaea»  as  at  present,  by  the  superior  quality 
of  the  artirle  biought  to  market,  to  merit  the  support 
of  the  government  and  the  public,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
profitable  concern*    There  is  a  large  establishment  near 
Celle  for  the  dreasing  and  spinning  of  flax;  and  the 
peaaanta  of  that  province  have  a  profltable  trade  in  the 
xwaring  of  bees,  and  supply  a  great  part  of  the  Continent 
with  beea^-'wax,  for  candles,  &c.    There  is  a  large  glass- 
manalketonr  in  the  Boiling  mountaina,  established  by  a 
private  indtvidnal,  and  the  government  also  carry  on  ir 
similar  establishment  at  Osterwald.    There  are  several  ex- 
liMiaif •  aalt^piinga  in  diffMrent  parts  of  the  lungdom,  and 

'^  Th«  Cenaaa  miles  arp  fifU«n  to  a  ^gm* 


the  manufaeture  of  aalt  is  a  source  of  gieat  profit  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  public  revenue.  Eartnenware,  and  even 
china  of  tolerable  fineness,  are  manufacttti«d  at  Puingen; 
and  gunpowder,  of  the  verv  best  quality,  is  made  at  Aersen 
and  Bomlits.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  m  great  abundance 
in  the  kinedom,  the  horses  are  in  general  good,  and  the 
king's  stud  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  Hoi^ 
than  one  hundred,  of  the  best  blood,  are  generally  sent 
from  his  migesty's  stables  into  the  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tho 
stock.  The  farmers  understand  the  cultivation  of  the  soil; 
and  have,  in  general,  most  abundant  crops  of  corn,  hemp, 
flax,  and  tobacco,  which  are  their  chief  articlea  of  growth. 
The  taxea,  in  the  present  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  trifling,  and  scarcely  felt; 
but  the  people  were  long  sufferers  from  the  horrors  and 
oppressions  of  the  late  war,  of  which,  unfortunately, 
Hanover  had  to  endure  more  than  its  share ;  and  it  is  more 
than  a  century  since  it  has  been  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  its  sovereign.  But  George  the  Fourth,  from  the  moment 
he  became  the  ruler  of  their  destinies,  devoted  his  atten- 
tion, in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the  welfare  of  the  ancient 
vassals  of  his  house,  and  more  especially  so,  did  our  late 
most  gracious  sovereign,  who  was  as  patriotic  a  Hano- 
verian as  he  was  an  Englishman.  He  was  well  versed  in 
the  history  and  antio^uity  of  his  family  and  their  original 
country,  and  unwearied  in  his  zeal  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  that  country  and  of  his  people. 

GOVERNHBirr«->PBOPBRTY  OF  IHB  80IX<«-*THB  EXKO'e 

DOMAINS. 

Thx  government  has  hitherto  been  earned  on  by  a  committee 
of  five  of  the  king's  ministers,  with  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  Viceroy.  Three  of  these 
ministers,  with  his  royal  highness,  resided  constantly  in 
Hanover.  One  of  them  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  the  other  resided  in  London. 

The  property  of  the  soil  waa  vested,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  king  and  the  noblea ;  and,  independent  of  his  being 
sovereign  of  the  country,  the  king  of  Hanover  was,  bond 
Jide,  proprietor  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom.  Part  of  that  property  wwfeutd 
out  to  the  peasants,  and  part  of  it  let  to  regular  tenants. 

The  countn'  is  divided  into  districts,  or  ampts,  which  ate 
superintended  by  a  magistrate.  If  a  commoner,  this 
magistrate  is  called  the  amptman ;  if  a  noble,  he  haa  the 
title  of  drostf  or  landrost.  The  king's  domains  were  in 
general  let  wholesale  to  the  amptman,  or  drost,  and  by  him 
subset  to  the  peasantry.  This,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  mismanagement,  or  rather  of  bad  government, 
was  done  away  with  in  1819;  and,  as  the4eases  of  the 
different  ampts  fell  in,  they  were  let  to  the  person  who  gave 
the  best,  offer  for  the  land. 

It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  in  former  times,  fiir  the 
person  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  minister  of  the  day  to 
get  a  lease  of  a  large  district  of  country  at  an  annual  rent 
of  half  a  dollar  per  acre,  which  he  would  immediately 
subset  in  small  farms  to  the  peasants,  at  six,  eight,  or  ten 
dollars.  The  whole  of  the  king's  property,  whether  in 
land,  woods,  or  mines,  was  managed  by  what  was  called  the 
king*s  chamber ;  and  each  of  these  departments  was  super- 
intended by  a  privy  councillor,  who  had  the  title  of  director. 

The  king's  court  consists  still  of  a  grand  marshal  of  the 
palace,  a  lord  chamberlain,  and  several  chamberlains;  a 
master  and  vice-master  of  the  horse,  a  lord  treasurer, 
master  of  the  hunt,  and  all  the  minor  oflicers  of  state. 
These,  and  all  the  civil  judges,  are  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  were  paid  from  the  king's  revenues ;  and  his  majesty 
also  contributed  to  the  other  expenses  of  the  state  the 
ordinary  taxes  which  were  leVied  upon  every  subject. 

By  the  last  account  which  was  made  public,  ue  revenue 
of  the  sovereign  amounted  to  nearly  500,000/« 

THE  CX>If8TITUTiQir* 

In  1819  George  the  Fourth  (then  Prince  Regent,)  granted 
a  new  constitution  to  the  country,  by  which  the  nation  in 
future  was  to  be*  represented  by  two  chambers,  forming  a 
legislature  in  some  measure  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
In  each  province  the  former  local  government  was  continued; 
and  its  affairs  were  managed  by  a  legislative  assembly  of  its 
own,  consisting  of  representatives  chosen  from  the  clergy, 
nobles,  and  towns  of  the  district ;  and  it  was  a  certain  number 
of  deputies  from  these  provincial  assemblies,  that  fi)imed 
what  vexe  called  the  general  states  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  first  chamber  of  the  Allgefneine'kmstilnde^  or  States- 
General,  was  similar  to  the  British  House  of  Peers,  and 
eonsisted  of  the  tnediatisfed princes  of  the  kingdom* :  the 
earl-marshal  and  postmaster-general,  whose  offices  are  here- 
ditary ;  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  kingdom ;  three  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  who  were  the  heads  of  reformed  abbeys, 
or  mem\>ers  of  the  consistory ;  and  the  directors  of  the 
king's  chamber,  or  treasury,  who  had  seats  as  a  matter  of 
right ;  of  such  peers  as  the  king  might  create,  who  pos- 
sessed an  entailed  property  to  a  certain  extent,  (six  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum) ;  and  the  deputies,  limited  to  a 
jftxed  number,  who  were  returned  by  the  nobles  of  the 
several  provincial  states,  and  who  were  members  only  by 
favour  or  election.  The  second  chamber,  or  house  of  com- 
mons, consisted  of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the 
reformed  convents,  the  university  of  G3ttingen,  and  of 
the  large  townS)  to  which  a  thira  class  was  added,  the 
representatives  of  the  Peuars^  or  free  boors  of  the  king- 
dom. All  laws  or  regulations  were  to  be  debated  in  the  two 
chambers  separately ;  but  if  they  differed  on  any  ^int, 
they  were  to  be  formed  into  one  assembly,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  was  to  be  considered  as  the  decision  of  the 
two  houses. 

All  these  regulations,  however,  were  in  a  great  measure 
annulled  by  a  new  constitution,  which  bis  late  Migesty, 
VTilliam  the  Fourth,  promulgated  in  the  latter  end  of  1833; 
a  constitution  which  certainly  effected  a  radical  change  in 
almost  all  the  .institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  op- 
posed to  the  long  cherished  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
people ;  and,  what  is  more,  was  carried  into  effect  without 
naving  obtained  the  necessary  sanction,  which,  according 
to  the  great  Charter  of  the  German  Confederation,  it 
ought  to  have  received,  before  it  could  be  binding  upon 
the  people.  Under  the  mild  sway  of  the  amiable  Viceroy, 
and  while  the  nobles  were  allowed  to  divide  the  kingly 
spoils  amongst  them,  and  with  a  people  so  constitutiontdly 
loyal,  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  this  Charter 
was  granted,  has  passed  without  any  disturbances,  or  any 
great  degree  of  agitation.  But  it  was  most  unsatisfactory 
to  the  people  generally,  and  strongly  remonstrated  against 
by  almost  all  the  Provincial  States.  This  constitution 
miffht  have  been  continued  as  long  as  the  country  was 
under  the  dominion  of  a  permanently  absent  sovereign :  but 
not  otherwise.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  crown,  saw  this,  and  as,  in  case  of  his  ever 
succeeding,  he  must  reside  amongst  his  people,  he  pro- 
tested in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  adoption  of  any 
such  law.  But  the  authors  of  that  law  were  more  powerfhl 
in  the  Royal  Closet  than  the  Prince,  and  it  did  pass. 

The  first  act,  however,  of  Ernest  Augustus  the  First, 
has  been  to  suspend  its  operations ;  but,  with  that  caution 
and  prudenee  which  mark  an  intelligent  mind,  he  has 
appointed  a  cpmmission  consisting  of  men  of  the  most 
sound  views,  and  fully  informed  on  all  leg^  and  constitu- 
tional jpoints— men  of  principle,  great  learning,  and  ma- 
tured judgment,-^who  are  directed  to  consider  the  consti- 
tution granted  by  the  late  kmg,  and  report  thereon ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  according  to  their  report,  Ernest 
Augustus  will  be  guided  as  to  his  future  measures. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  section,  without  remarking,  that 
it  was  an  Smest  Augustus,  first  Duke  of  Celle,  that  united, 
and  in  a  manner  consolidated,  the  then  scattered  and 
divided  states  of  his  family,  and  made  them  of  some  im- 

fortanoe  as  an  independent  portion  of  the  German  empire, 
t  was  an  Ernest  Augustus,  then  only  Bishop  of  Osnaburg, 
that  raised  these  states  to  the  dignity  oi  an  Electorate,  and 
was  the  first  Elector :  and  we  have  no  doubt,  but  that 
Bmest  Augustus,  the  first  resident  king  of  his  family,  if 

Spared  for  a  few  years,  will  make  Hanover  one  of  the  most 
ourishing  and  happy  kingdoms  in  Europe.  Ernbst 
Augustus  has  therefore  been  a  most  auspicious  name  for 
the  people  of  Hanover. 


THE  CIVIL  Ain>  CRIMINAL  COURT|B  OF  LAW. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  distinct  account  Hanover  had^  and  wo 
believe  still  has,  no  national  code  of  civil  law,  and  the 
Roman  and  canon  law,  modified  in  certain  instances  by  par- 
ticular or  local  statutes,  is  that  by  which  the  judges  are 
guided  in  their  decisions;  but  much  depends  upon  the 

*  When  Germany  was  reorsaaized,  a  number  of  the  smaller 

Iirovinces,  whose  rulera  held  sovereign  rank,  were  annexed  to  the 
arger  states,  and  the  proprietor,  though  allowed  to  retain  his  princely 
rank,  audits  rights  and  privileges,  became  a  subject  of  the  larger 
tuts  to  which  h»  territory  had  b^n  stuched«-be  was  msdiatised. 


still  prevailing  maxims  of  the  feudal  system.  AetMitit 
can  sequestrate  and  sell  the  goods  of  his  debtor,  but  cannot 
incarcerate  fais  person,  unless  he  makes  it  appear  that  he  is 
about  to  fly  fiK>m  justice. 

In  criminal  matters  the  code  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  called 
the  Carolina^  forms  the  basis  of  the  law  of  Hanover. 
When  a  person  is  suspected  or  accused  of  a  crime,  he  is 
immediately  taken  up  and  thrown  into  prison;  and  the 
masnstrate  of  the  district  iii  which  the  crime  was  committed, 
or  tne  prisoner  apprehended,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
taking  a  precognition.  He  examines  witnesses  upon  oath, 
and  procures  all  the  information  possible  against  the 
accused;  and  when  this  investigation  is  concluded,  the 
documents  are  transmitted  to  the  lugh  court  of  criminal  jus 
tice  at  Hanover,  which  either  proceeds  to  the  trial  at  once, 
or  orders  a  further  investigation  before  the  provincial  oourt 

Cases  of  civil  action,  in  most  instances,  commence  belbre 
the  Amptman,  or  judge  of  the  district,  from  which  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  chancery,  the  supreme  civil  oourt 
of  each  province.  Should  its  sentence  not  be  satisfactory, 
the  cause  may  be  carried,  by  either  party,  before  the  high 
court  of  appeal,  which  site  at  Celle,  and  whose  dedsions  can 
be  executed  with  effect  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  la 
matters  of  great  interest,  an  appeal  from  the  high  court 
may  be  made  to  the  kins  in  council ;  but  in  general  the 
sentence  of  the  court  of  Celle  is  considered  final.  The 
whole  of  the  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  written  pleadings, 
and  the  courts  are  private.  The  supreme  criminal  oourt 
sits  in  Hanover ;  but  there  is  in  every  province  a  supreme 
court  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  besides  the  domiuial 
ampts,  public  ampts,  courts  of  the  nobles,  and  courts  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  which  are  all  courts  of  the  first  in- 
stance, and  exist  in  every  district 

DIFFBBBIIT  CLASSES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  nobles,  or  freyhem^  formerly  claimed  many  excep- 
tions from  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  and 
were  excused  from  many  of  the  general  imposts ;  but  few 
of  their  ancient  privileges  are  now  either  claimed  or  allowed, 
as  by  the  constitution  of  1819,  all  subjects  were  declared 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  proceedings  in  the  civil 
courts  of  law  are  often  extended  to  an  indefinite  length ; 
but  we  must  add,  that  we  have  heard  of  no  instance  where 
justice,  though  delayed,  was  not  fairiy  administered. 

In  most  of  the  states  in  Germany  there  are  as  yet  only 
two  classes  of  the  people,  the  nobles  and  the  peasants,  or, 
what  the  language  of  the  country  more  truly  implies,  the 
freemen  and  the  vassals.  But  in  Hanover,  a  third  class  of 
opulent  merchants  is  springing  up  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  towns ;  and  the  kind's  vassals,  and  free  boors  of  the 
kingdom,  having  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  national 
representation,  may  justly  be  compared  to  the  yeomanry  of 
England.  The  great  body  of  the  nobility  of  Germany  are 
the  descendants  of  those  vassals  who,  for  their  distinguished 
services,  or  by  special  favour,  obtained  their  freedom  from 
their  immediate  chiefs,  and  were  ennobled  by  the  emperor. 
They  are  extremely  numerous,  because  all  the  male  de- 
scendants of  a  count,  or  a  baron,  are  entitled  by  courtesy  to 
the  rank  of  their  ancestor,  though  the  legal  rights  of  the 
title  are  restricted  to  his  lineal  representative,  in  as  far.as 
the  empire  is  concerned. 

THE  ANCIENT  BBfPmfi  OP  GBRMANT,   OP  WHICH     . 
HANOVER  FORMED  A  PART. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  consisted  of  the  head  of  the 
state,  the  emperor;  and  three  political  bodies :  the  college 
of  electors,  the  college  of  princes,  and  the  college  of  the 
free  imperial  cities., 

The  emperor  was  elected ;  and  his  chief  powers  were  the 
granting  the  investiture  of  their  dominions  to  the  so%'ereign 
princes,  but  which  he  was  bound  to  do  as  the  law  directed  - 
the  conferring  of  tiUes  of  nobility;  but  here  again  he  bad 
to  promise  that  they  should  be  bestowed  only  on  such  per- 
sons as  would  maintain  their  dignity,  and  could  support 
their  rank ;  and,  after  all,  he  could  merely  give  the  tiUew 
as  the  power  and  privileges  of  a  prince  or  a  count  must  be 
allowed  by  their  respective  bodies  before  they  could  be  exer* 
cised.  He  had,  of  course,  all  the  privileges  that  belonged 
to  the  sovereign  authority ;  yet.  he  was  not  considered  above 
the  law,  as  the  same  body  that  elected  him  to  the  throne 
had  the  power,  or  oceasionaUy  asanmed  the  right,  of  de- 
posing  him  from  it 

The  ooUoge  of  electors  was  thai  body  in  whioh  the  power 
of  electing  the  bead  of  tbe^it»te  mided._Xhii  was  a 
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priTilege,  which,  in  eariy  times,  belonged  to  evor)-  prince  of 
the  empiro;  but,  in  process  of  time,  the  many  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  roBneeuvre  of  the  Archbishop  of  Menti,  at 
the  election  of  Lothaire,  in  1 1 2S.  The  great  officers  of  the 
household  gradually  usurped  this  power,  which  they  were 
■llowed  to  exercise  without  any  regubr  authority,  till  the 
iknoua  golden  bull  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1356.  The 
electoral  college,  as  then  organized,  consisted  of  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Ment£,  tlie  grand  chsncelloT  of  the  empire ;  the 
Anihbishop  of  Cologne,  as  grand  chancellor  for  tho  kingdom 
of  Italy;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  as  grand  chan- 
cellor of  France  and  Burgundy,  or  Aries.  The  King  of 
Bohemia,  as  grand  cupbearer  of  the  empire,  was  the  first 
lay  member ;  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  as  high 
steward,  the  second;  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  as  Brand  mar- 
shal, the  third;  and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  as 
grand  chainbcriain,  the  fourth.  When  Frederick  the  Fifth, 
count  palatine,  forfeited  his  honours  in  his  contest  for  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  his  electoral  dignity  was  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavuriti ;  bul,  on  the  honours  of  the  county  pala- 
tine being  restored  lo  the  son  of  Frederick,  an  eighth 
electorate  was  created  fur  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1648; 
and,  in  1692,  Hanoi-er  and  Lunchurg  were  made  a  ninth 
electorate ;  to  wliich  was  first  attached  tho  ofBce  of  great 
standanl -bearer,  and  lilleriy  that  of  grand  treasurer.  In 
the  golden  hull,  the  furms  of  pn>ci?duro  in  tho  election  of 
an  emperor  are  fully  detailed. 

The  college  of  priuccs  consisted  of  all  the  sovereign 
princes  of  the  empire,  whether  lajmen  or  prelates;  and 
also  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  birds  of  eoitnl  icia,  who  were 
not  sovereign  princes.  The  third  coHcl'c  wns  formed  ot 
the  representatives  of  the  fico  cities  of  the  empiro.  All 
the  civil  and  nilitarj-  affairs  of  the  empire  were  regulated 


in  what  were  called  general  diets,  at  which  the  emperor, 
when  present,  presided;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Henti 
presided  in  the  college  of  electors ;  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  tho  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  alternately,  in 
the  college  of  princes;  and  the  representative  of  the  city 
where  the  diet  sat,  in  the  college  of  representatives.  7^ 
two  first  colleges  were  called  superior,  and  in  effect  consti- 
tuted the  diet;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  a  derisive 
vote  was  recognised  as  the  right  of  the  imperial  cities, 
which  the  two  superior  colleges  should  not  infringe  upon ; 
their  vote  by  the  tundamental  law  being  declared  of  equal 
weieht  with  that  of  the  electors  and  princes. 

All  matters  ftr  discussion  at  the  diet  were  generallv  first 
deliberated  upon  in  the  college  of  electors,  and  passed  from 
that  to  Ihe  college  of  princes.  In  each  college  the  sonti- 
raents  of  the  majority  were  conclusive ;  except  in  what  bad 
respect  to  fundamental  laws,  that  affected  Ibe  whole  em 
pirc;  or  in  matters  of  rehgion,  when  they  must  he  unani- 
mous. Every  sovereign  prince  had  a  vote  in  the  second 
college ;  hut  the  votes  for  the  whole  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots  who  were  not  sovereigns  were  reduced  to  two;  end 
the  counts  and  nobles  of  (he  wholu  empire  who  had  no 
sovereign  rights  had  only  four  votes.  The  princes,  there- 
fore, voted   individually,  but  the  prelates   and  ooblcs   by 

After  a  measure  was  adopted  by  the  colleges,  it  was  sub 
milted  to  tho  emperor,  who  could  confirm  or  reject  it;  but 
when  it  received  bis  sanction,  it  was  binding  upon  every 
member  of  the  empire. 

Every  prince,  though  nominally  a  subject  of  tho  empire. 
was  \irlually  and  absolutely  a  sovereign  in  his  own  do- 
minions; could  enter  into  foreign  and  domestic  alliances; 
and  purauc,  by  all  political  measures,  bis  own  private  in 
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ieroftt  as  much  as  any  other  monarob  coidd  do.  When  an 
imperial  war  was  declared,  he  misht  remain  neuter  if  the 
safety  of  the  empire  was  not  considered  at  stake ;  and  even 
then,  if  he  Ibmished  his  legal  quota  of  supply,  he  might 
by  alliances  furnish  as  many  troops  as  he  pleased  to  any 
other  power.  Each  state  formed,  as  it  were,  an  imperium 
in  imperio.  The  government  of  the  smallest  principality 
resembled,  in  most  instances,  the  machinery  of  the  empire. 
Each  prince  had  his  states,  who  met  in  the  several  provinces 
of  his  dominions,  and  were  under  the  management  of  his 
privy  oounciL 

When  the  dictum  of  Buonaparte  put  an  end  to  the  Ger- 
man constitution,  and  the  CsBsar  of  the  West  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria, 
this  feudal  compact  was  broken ;  the  larger  states  became 
independent  kingdoms,  and  a  number  of  the  minor  prinoi- 
paliUes  were  deprived  of  their  ri^ht  of  sovereignty :  they 
became,  as  we  have  said,  mediatized*  According  to  the 
present  constitution  of  Germany,  as  settled  at  Vienna,  in 
1815,  these  mediatized  principalities  are  incorporated  with 
the  Austrian  empire,  Prussia,  Hanover,  or  others  of  the 
newly-formed  kingdoms ;  and,  though  retaining  their  rank 
and  privileges  as  to  blood,  their  former  rulers  have  sunk 
into  the  first  class  of  nobility.  The  states  which  were  not 
of  sufBcient  extent  to  form  a  kingdom,  were  made  grand 
duchies ;  others,  again,  retain  their  former  rank  of  sovereign 
duchies,  and  the  ruler  of  Hesse  Cassel  is  the  only  prince 
that  has  the  title  of  elector  under  tlie  new  arrangement. 
The  diet  of  the  confederation  sits  at  Frankfort;  and  every 
sovereign  prince,  whether  emperor,  king,  elector,  grand 
duke,  or  cluke,  has  a  representative  at  that  diet  Each 
state  is  obliged  to  keep  ready  for  service  its  regulated  quota 
of  troops,  and  to  support  by  its  individual  means  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  confederation.  Buonaparte^s 
arrangement  extended  only  to  a  number  of  the  minor 
German  states,  and  was  called  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine ;  but  the  present  setUement  of  the  constitution  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  what  is  known  as  Germany. 

PRESENT  fiTTATE  OF  HANOVBBr— ^THE  LBQI8LATXTE 
ASSEMBLY— RBLIGION-^BDUCATIOX. 

Thb  greatest  improvement  in  the  representation  of  Hanover 
since  it  became  a  kingdom,  was  the  formation  of  one 
general  assembly  from  the  several  provincial  states,  which 
was  called  upon  to  decide  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  to 
advise  the  sovereign  in  matters  of  policy ;  and  where  one 
uniform  system  was  adopted  for  the  whole  kingdom,  instead 
of  the  jarring  and  often  incompatible  regulations  of  the 
states  of  every  petty  province,  formed  solely  for  their  own 
guidance  and  aavantaffe,  and,  as  was  occasionallv  the  case, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  good.  George  the  Fourth, 
however,  wisely  continued  to  the  provinces  their  former 
states,  for  the  management  of  their  internal  affairs ;  and 
there  was  no  attem|^  made  to  push  the  iqiprovements  in 
legislation  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  or  to  divert  it 
from  the  known  and  approved  channels  of  antiquity.  In 
no  mstance  did  his  majesty's  advisers  show  more  good 
sense  and  sound  discretion,  than  in  adapting  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  in  matters  of  form,  to  the  esta- 
blished and  well  understood  proceedings  of  their  ancient 
provincial  states,  and  in  limiting  the  power  and  nrerosa- 
tives  of  the  new  representative  body  to  the  as  yet  oounded 
knowledge  in  general  politics  of  those  who  composed  a 
majority  of  the  chambers;  and  we  hope  to  see  matters 
return  to  something  of  the  same  order  under  Ernest 
Augustus  the  First. 

The  established  religion  of  the  countnr,  with  the  exception 
of  two  provinces,  is  the  Lutheran;  and  the  government  of 
the  church  is  under  the  direction  of  pastors,  and  general 
and  special  superintendents.  But  every  religion  luis  firee 
toleration,  and  all  denominations  of  Christians  are  eligible 
for  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  The  Jews,  who  are  in  a 
great  measure  the  bankers  of  the  kingdom,  toe  in  some 
degree  restricted  as  to  residence  in  particular  cities,  but  are 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  as  the  other  citizens. 

The  Lutheran  clergy  are  all  resident,  and  form  a  most 
respectable  body  of  men,  fiighly  distinguished  for  their 
learning  and  moral  conduct  A  certain  number  of  parishes 
form  a  special  supertntendenoy,  which  is  under  the  inspec- 
tion, in  spiritual  matters,  of  an  intendant,  who  is  also  tha 
simple  pastor  of  a  parish,  and  has  the  duty  of  his  own  euro 
to  perform.    The  special  superintendencies  of  a  district,  or 

SrovincC)  are  under  the  direction  of  a  general  superinten- 
eQt»  a  member  of  the  same  body,  and  iriio  poiseasei  no 


other  temporal  powers  or  prerofifatives  than  what  belong  to 
the  humblest  of  the  pansh  priests.  The  affairs  of  this 
cburoh,  in  a  national  iK)int  of  view,  are  managed  by  general 
courts,  called  the  Cotuistaria  i  of  which  there  aro  four  in 
the  kingdom.  These  courts  are  composed  each  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  clergy,  and  some  laymen  appointed  by 
the  king*.  The  members  are  called  councillors  of  the 
oonsistory,  and  have  the  direction  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  property  of  the  churoh,  the  settling  oi  tithes  and 
stipends,  and  the  examination  and  ordination  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  The  tithes  in  some  instances  have  besa 
valued,  and  are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  in  money ;  and,  whUs 
many  of  the  salaries  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  decent 
support  of  the  ministers  of  the  templci  there  are  few  who 
can  be  said  to  have  more  than  is  reauiied  for  their  respect- 
ability and  rank  in  Ufe.  The  heaas  of  one  or  two  of  the 
reformed  convents  enjoy  some  kind  of  hereditarv  rank; 
thus  the  Abbot  of  Loccum  is  oonsidered  the  head  of  the 
consistorial  court  of  the  district  of  Hanover,  and  sits,  by 
right,  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  legislative  assembly ;  but 
in  other  respects  the  church  government  of  Luther  par- 
takes much  of  the  presbyterian  system.  What  is  called 
the  reformed  churoh  in  Germany  is  purely  presbyterian ; 
and  several  oongregattons  of  thu  church  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  reformed  convents,  or  cloisters, 
though  a  part  of  the  church-establishment,  aro  govern^  in 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters  by  a  separate  jurisdiction ; 
each  has  its  own  abbot  or  abbess,  and  sends  its  represeuta 
tive  to  the  general  states.  The  general  government  is 
vested  in  what  is  called  the  cloister-chamber ;  and  their 
revenues  are  expended  in  the  support  and  education  of  a 
number  of  young  men  and  women,  who  are  elected  by  the 
heads  of  the  convent,  or  presented  by  the  king.  They 
resemble  the  foundation  schools  or  endowed  colleges  of 
England. 

Hildesheim  and  Osnaburg  are  both  catholic  provinces, 
and  were  formerly  sovereign  bishoprics;  but  they  too 
have  been  mediatized.  The  catholic  Bishop  of  Osnaburg 
is  merely  a  spiritual  dignitary ;  and  the  sucocesor  of  the 
last  Prince-bishop  of  Hildesheim  has  become  the  same, 
with  a  revenue  adequate  to  the  duties  of  his  spiritual  office. 
Both  these  prelates  have  seats  in  the  first  clmmber  of  die 
States'General. 

Education  is  much  attended  to  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  Almost  every  parish  has  its  public  school ;  and 
there  is  a  richly  endowed  establishment  in  the  city  of 
Hanover,  for  the  gratuitous  and  liberal  education  of  all 
such  as  aro  desirous  of  becoming  teachen  of  youtb*  The 
peasantry,  therefore,  are,  in  general,  weU  informed,  as  the 
schools  are  properly  conducted  and  numerously  attended ; 
and  the  clergy,  much  to  their  credit,  take  a  lively  intere£t 
in  the  improvement  and  discipline  of  the  seminaries  of 
education. 

As  a  seat  of  learning,  Gdttingen,  the  principal  univer- 
sity of  the  kingdom,  has  long  ranked  high  in  tne  republic 
of  letters.  It  was  founded  by  George  the  Second,  in  1 737 ; 
and  its  fame  has  been  established  bv  a  succession  of  illus- 
trious men,  whose  names  will  be  held  in  respect  while 
literature  and  the  sciences  continue  to  be  cultivated.  As  a 
philosopher  and  natural  historian,  few  have  equalled  the 
venerable  Blumenbaoh,  who  still  lives:  and  Haller,  the 
prince  of  physiologists,  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  seminary. 

TBB  COnr  OF   HAKOTER^— OBNBBAL  OHABAOIEB  OF   THE 
PBOPLB— -FRUON  PISCIPLINB— PUBLIC  RKVKNUJfc> 

Hanotxr,  which  is  now  the  capital  city  of  the  kinedom^ 
and  the  residence  of  the  court,  was,  till  a  late  period,  a 
small  place  of  very  little  note,  and  scarcely  considered  as 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Calemberg.  It  was  not 
till  1650^  when  Calembers  became  a  sovereign  principality, 
under  John  Frederick,  the  third  son  of  George  Duke  of 
Luneburg,  that  this  town  was  chosen  as  the  residence  of 
any  of  the  Brunswick  princes.  John  Frederick,  the  first 
Duke  of  Hanover,  built  a  palace  for  himself,  and  g^reatly 
enlarffed  the  town;  but  it  was  Bmest  Augustus,  his 
next  brother,  that  made  it  a  superb  city,  and  enriched  it 
with  many  public  and  private  buildings  of  great  beauty 
and  taste.  Arobitects  and  sculptors  were  invited  from 
Franca  and  Italy,  to  decorate  the  city  with  palaces  and 
statues.  The  palace  and  gardens  of  Herrenhausen,  distant 
about  a  mile  from  the  tity,  were  planned  and  completed 

*  There  are  fenr  censisloriss,  ten  general,  and  ninety-two  special, 
•uperintendeaciw  in  the  Lutheran  cnurch,  and  two  catholic ~ 
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mider  the  imnedivto  tuperiniendenoe  of  the  prince  him- 
Belf,  and  became  the  favourite  residence  of  his  iUuBtrious 
vidow,  the  Electress  Sophia,  who  died  here  in  1714,  soon 
after  she  had  been  declared  the  heiress  of  the  English 
crown.  So  many  were  the  improvements,  and  so  rapidly 
did  the  population  increase,  that  during  the  reign  of  Ernest 
Augustus,  which  was  not  more  than  nineteen  years,  from 
1679  to  1698,  a  new  town,  considerably  larger  than  the  old, 
was  built,  and  the  city  is  still  divided  into  the  old  and  the 
new  town.  We  have  given  a  view  of  the  principal  churoh 
in  the  new  town,  which  contains,  besides  many  other  public 
buildings,  the  Fiirsten  HolT,  the  Public  Library,  or  Royal 
Library,  of  which  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  was  the  keeper, 
the  palaces  of  most  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  the  public 
schools ;  but  by  for  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city  are  the 
Royal  Stables.  The  Ghielphs  in  all  ages  seem  to  have  been 
lovers  of  horses,  and  to  have  excelled  in  horsemanship. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  sovereign  of  England  proceeding 
in  state  to  open  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magntflcenoe  of  the  Hanove- 
rian horses,  and  the  stables  in  which  they  are  accommo- 
dated form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  city  of 
Hanover.  Almost  all  the  other  public  buildings  with 
which  Ernest  Augustus  had  adorned  his  favourite  city, 
were  allowed  to  ful  into  decay  after  his  son,  George  the 
First,  ascended  the  English  throne.  War  gave  its  powerful 
aid  to  the  natural  ravages  of  time,  and  when  the  French 
armies  were  driven  from  the  country  in  1813-14,  Hanover 
might  be  considered  as  a  city  in  ruins.  Since  the  restora- 
tion, however,  the  rdyal  palaces  have  all  been  repaired, 
the  town  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  many  new  and  splendid 
residences  have  been  built,  and  the  capital  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  industry  and  wealth  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  There  wantM  but  the  presence  of  the  sovereign 
to  render  this  one  of  the  happiest  countries  in  the  world, 
and  now  that  they  have  obtamed  this  long-cherished  wish 
of  their  hearts,  we  expect  to  see  this  kingdom  take  a 
much  higher  rank  than  it  has  ever  yet  done  amongst  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  Hanoverians  are  amongst  the  most  loyal  people  on 
earth.  We  speak  of  the  great  hody  of  the  population ;  not 
of  the  half-Frenchified  infidel  few,  who  were  the  slaves 
and  sycophants  of  a  Buonapartean  usurper.  Of  these 
the  country  never  did  contain  many;  on  the  contrary, 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  whole  population 
are  devotedly  loyal,  and  most  sincerly  attached  to  the  per- 
son and  government  of  their  kins.  It  stands  upon  record, 
that  during  the  late  war,  when  Hanover  was  for  a  time  in 
the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  no  oppression  could  check 
the  expression  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  when  the 
return  of  the  king's  birth-day,  or  any  national  feast,  led  the 
Hanoverians  to  reflect  on  the  days  of  old. 

Public  begging  is  prohibited  in  Hanover,  and  in  most  of 
the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  poor  are  supi^rted 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  state;  and,  in  particular 
places,  by  a  tax  or  fine  upon  all  persons  who  enter  the  town 
or  go  out  of  it  alter  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening.  The 
concerns  of  the  poor  are  in  general  well  managed,  and  the 
English  system  of  saving  banks  has  been  introduced  with 
good  effect  into  several  mstricts. 

The  system  of  prison  discipline  in  this  country  is  most 
exoellent,  and  in  our  opinion  much  superior  to  that  in  Eng- 
land. Whatever  may  be  the  cruelty  and  barbarism  of  the 
existing  criminal  law,  it  is  mildly  executed  by  the  present 
government.  The  prisonen  and  the  convicted  criminals 
are  treated  with  great  judgment  and  humanity. 

The  house  of  correction  at  Celle,  and  the  house  of  in- 
dustry at  Hildesheim,  are  establishments  that  would  do 
honour  to  any  country.  The  latter  establishment,  the 
house  of  industry  at  Hildesheim*  certainly  merits  every 
commendation. 

The  convicts  employed  on  the  public  works  at  Stade  and 
Hameln,  are  also  juaiciously  managed;  and  when  their 
services  are  not  required  by  the  government,  they  are 
allowed  to  work  for  the  inhabitants,  and  are  regularly  paid 
a  fixed  sum  per  day. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom  arises  from  the  rents 
of  the  public  domains ;  which  consist  of  part  of  the  un- 
claimed property  of  the  monasteries  suppressed  at  the 
Reformation,  and  from  an  income  tax,  a  poll  tax,  with 
the  duties  of  custom*  and  excise  on  all  goods  imported  for 

•  All  kinds  of  dry  goods  did  pay  a  dulv  of  half  a  dollar  per  cwt. 
on  entering  the  kingdom:  wine  twelve  dollars,  brandy  and  .spirits 
thirty-two,  per  hogshead ;  but  these  rates  have  beea,alteraa«nce  1820. 


home  oonsumption.  It  amonnted,  in  I6I81  to  the  siim  of 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  fifl^  thousand  dollars,  or 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  but 
the  expenses  of  the  year  exceeded  that  income  by  seven 
himdred  thousand  dollara,  or  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds :  andi  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  a  loan 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  doUan  was  necessary.  The  public 
debt  of  the  kingdom  amoimted  then  to  about  nine  mulious 
of  dollars;  and  the  public  revenue  was  expended  in  paying 
the  interest  of  this  debt,  and  in  maintaining  the  army,  in 
supporting  public  and  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
public  officers  of  the  state.  The  poll  tax  was,  perhaps,  un* 
equally  imposed,  as  the  richest  nobles  only  pay  twelve 
pence,  while  the  poorest  servant  must  pay  three  pence ; 
and,  respecting  the  income  tax,  we  have  been  assured  that 
no  merehant  in  the  capital  returned  his  profits  at  mora  than 
fifty  pounds  per  annum. 

THE  MILTTABT  FOfiCB. 

Hanovsr,  as  a  kingdom,  is  open  on  all  sides  to  an  inva- 
ding enemy ;  and  when  negotiation  fails,  its  independence 
can  only  be  maintained  by  a  well  organized  military  force, 
and  a  close  and  cordial  alliance  with  England. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  the  title  of  governor- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  was  also  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army ;  but  the  military,  as  well  as  the  civil  concerns  of 
Hanover,  were  directed  by  the  cabinet  ministers,  who,  as 
a  body,  represented  the  absent  sovereign* 

The  present  military  force  consists  of  a  regiment  of  foot 
and  two  brigades  of  horse  artillery,  with  a  corps  of  engi 
neers;  four  regiments  of  hussars,  and  four  of  heavy 
cavalry ;  two  regiments  of  foot  guards,  and  ten  of  regular 
infantry,  besides  the  landwehr;  and  forms  a  very  efficient 
and  well  drilled  body  of  troops.  This  force  was  maintamed 
at  an  expense  considered  rather  burdensome  to  the  nation^ 
The  subject  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  meetings  oi 
the  general  states,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  the  army  was 
placed  on  a  permanent  footing. 

In  the  general  history  of  Germany,  we  often  meet 
with  accounts  of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  the 
armies  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg;  and  we  can  state 
with  confidence,  that  they  have  not  degenerated  since  the 
accession  of  the  sovereign  of  these  states  to  the  crown  o 
Britain.  In  the  seven  years*  war,  the  Brunswick  troops^ 
and  a  Brunswick  prince,  were  the  saviours  of  the  liberties 
of  Germany,  if  not  of  Europe ;  and  in  every  war  in  which 
England  has  been  engaged  since  the  succession,  the  Hano- 
verians have  been  ready  to  shed  their  best  blood  in  her 
cause.  At  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  East  Indies,  their  fame 
has  been  established ;  and  while  valour  in  the  field  and 
strict  discipline  in  the  camp  continue  to  be  esteemed  the 
characteristics  of  good  soldiers,  the  name  of  the  King's 
German  Legion,  which  served  with  such  distinguished 
effect  during  the  whole  of  the  late  war  with  France,  may 
be  held  up  as  a  pattern  for  future  armies. 

THE  DUCHY  OF  BBUKSWZCK. 

Thesb  general  remarks,  we  have  to  observe,  apply  equally 
to  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  which,  though  in  every  respect 
a  separate  state,  is  still  an  integral  part  of  the  Guelphic 
possessions  in  Germany.  The  vassals  of  Brunswick  owe 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  while  those  of  Hanover 
swear  fealtv  to  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick.  Both  sovereigns 
are  descenaed  from  one  common  father*;  and  in  the  event 
of  either  branch  becoming  extinct  in  the  male  line,  the 
other  succeeds  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  city  of  Bruns- 
wick, since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Lion,  has  always  been 
considered  the  capital  of  the  country,  though  not  always 
possessed  by  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house.  It  therefore 
contains  many  remains  of  ancient  splendour,  and  more  of 
modern  improvement,  than  the  city  of  Hanover,  which  only 
rose,  as  we  have  shown,  into  notice  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Ernest  Augustus,  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  was  able  to  form  a  new  dynasty  in  his  house :  he 
raised  the  states  of  Luneburg  to  the  rank  of  an  electorate; 
and  with  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  LuneSurg 
became  second  to  that  of  Elector  of  Hanover.  That  city, 
therefore,  which,  as  we  have  said,  now  pives  a  name  to 
the  kingdom,  owes  its  rank,  as  well  as  its  splendour,  to 
that  prince. 
The  duchy  of  Brunswick  contains  about  two  hundred 

*  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Celle,  who  ^bed  m  1546,  and  who 
fiist  consolidated  all  the  Principalitiei. 
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kod  twenty  OioUBand  inbabitanla,  and  of  these  about  forlr 
tbouiand  are  in  the  capital.  Tha  soil  of  the  duchy  is,  in 
general,  good ;  and  we  think  we  have  remaiked  that  the 
peasantry  are,  in  some  districtK,  a  more  indiutrioui  and  more 
opulent  claai  than  those  of  Hanover. 

This  state  sufiered  equally  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
French  ruten,  duriug  its  occupation  by  the  usurper;  hut 
as  Brunswick  was  in  a  great  measure  a  rival  of  Cassel,  it 
enjoyed  a  share  of  the  favour  and  protection  of  Jerome 
Buonaparte.  The  ducal  palace  was  Stted  up  fol  hi«  resi- 
dence, and  it  wai  bis  intention  to  have  made  it  the  occa- 
aional  seat  of  bis  goTemmenL 

The  city  of  Brunswick  became,  at  a  Tery  early  period,  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  league ;  and,  in  point  of  wealth 
■udpowerbadfew  equals  in  that  confederacy.  This  city  was 
frequently  in  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  of  the  counlry; 
and  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  hurgbers  were  often  the 
cause  nf  civil  wars.  It  w'ai  strongly  fortified  in  former 
times;  but  the  father  of  the  late  duke,  in  ISOO,  destroyed 
•11  the  Tamparts,  and  converted  them  into  public  walks, — 
a  circumstance  which,  in  all  probability,  saved  the  city  from 
tfae  ruin  that  awaited  almost  all  the  fortified  places  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  during  their  revolutionary 
campaigns  in  Germany.  Its  commercial  intercourse  is  still 
kept  up  with  Uie  world  by  means  of  a  great  fiur,  or  irwte, 
held  annually  in  the  old  town-bouse. 

Besides  the  old  cathedral  of  St  Blaze,  built  by  Henry 
the  Lion  in  1172,  Brunswick  still  possesses  many  fine 
specimeus  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  present  palace  was 
built  early  in  tbe  lost  centurj-,  and  is  n  magnificent  modem 
•difice.  The  front  is  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order;  it  is  fluished  with  great  taste  in  the  interior;  and 
as  this  state  hsis  always  enjoyed  the  presence  of  its  sovereign, 
the  capital,  as  well  as  the  country,  faas  kept  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age. 

Wolfenbuttlc,  which  was  often  the  rapital  of  a  separate 
state,  is  Oic  city  next  in  rank  to  Brunswick ;  but  its  palaces 
are  now  in  ruins ;  and  the  principal  object  of  attraction  is 
the  magnificent  library,  fuundedby  Duke  Augustus,  previous 
to  It)6G.  This  library  contains  about  two  hundred  thousand 
printed  books,  besides  a  large  and  valuable  coUection  of 
ancient  manuscripts.  Many  of  the  books  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  first  ages  of  jirinling,  particularly  an  edition 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  Livy's  History,  printed  in  H78. 
There  is  also  a  curious  collection  of  Bibles  in  all  languages, 
amounting  to  above  a  thousand,  which  were  deposited  here 
by  one  of  the  Duchesses  of  Brunswick.  But  there  have 
been  nn  additions  to  any  part  of  this  library  since  the 
middle  of  last  century. 

The  high  courts  of  appeal,  in  civil  and  criminal  matters, 
for  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  are  held  at  Wolfenbullle ;  a* 
also,  those  fiir  tiiepettystatesof  Lippe.Waldcck,  and  olhers. 
The  laws,  religion,  and  constitution,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  Hanover.  During  the  minority  of  the  Duke, 
the  King  of  England  was  regent  of  tbe  country;  and  the 
Hanoverian  minister  in  London  the  official  organ  of  com- 
munication with  tbe  regent  in  all  matters  of  government. 
The  revenue  of  the  duchy  amounts  to  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars;  and  it  has  been  managed  with  so 
much  core  and  attention,  that  we  believe  there  is  no  public 
debt.  The  state  mamlaius  on  armed  force  of  about  five 
diuusand  men,  including  the  landwehr. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  troops  of  Hanover,  opplies  with 
equal  propriety  to  thoso  of  Brunswick ;  and  tbe  corps  of 
Bruuswick-Otils,  a  gallant  bund  of  patriots  who  followed 
their  priuco  into  exile,  »erc  not  less  distinguished  for  their 
good  conduct  during  the  late  war,  than  their  countrymen 
of  the  King's  German  Legion. 

It  is  tbe  pride  and  tha  boast  of  this  branch  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Guelph,  that  it  has  produced  some  of  tho 
greatest  generals  tbe  world  ever  saw ;  and  the  grand-father 
and  father  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Brunswick,  like  many 
of  their  ancestors,  fell  covered  with  glory  in  the  Seld  of 
battle,  and  whQe  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ibe  liberties  of 
Europe.  The  great  Duke  Charles-William  Ferdinand  wss 
mortally  wounded  in  the  unfortunate,  but  ever  memorable 
battle  of  Jena,  1806;  and  his  no  less  distinguished  son, 
Frederick-William,  was  killed  at  the  bead  of  his  brave 
Brunswick  cavalry  at  Quatre  Bras,  on  the  IStb  of  June, 
1813,  while  acting  with  the  British  army  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  Duka  of  Wellington.  The  Duke,  Charles- 
Wiiliam-Perdinand,  bom  on  the  SOth  of  October,  1804,  and 
hi*  brother,  Duke  Augustus-William,  born  the  2Sth  of 
Apri),  1806,  are  the  only  remaining  issue  of  tho  brave 
yrederick-WUU^m,  rbej'r  mother  iru»  princess  of  Baden; 


but  dying  in  1808,  tbey  were  left  orpbani  at  the  oourt  of 
tikeir  grandfotber,  while  their  gallant  father  was  an  exil* 
in  England.  The  tyrant  of  Europe,  irritated  at  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  retiring  to  England 
with  his  unconquered  patriots,  was  detennicied  to  take  re- 
venge upon  his  innocent  children ;  end  a  plan  was  laid  to 
carry  them  off  from  the  court  of  Baden.  It  was  hamiilj 
discovered  ;  and  they  were  saved,  and  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, where  tbey  remained  till  tha  peace  of  1814.  As  soon 
as  Duke  Charles  became  of  age,  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  Duchy,  hut  we  believe  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  incapable  of  governing  a  free  people.  It  is  not  out 
business  to  reco^  tha  errors  or  faults  of  princes ; — the 
Stales,  of  the  Duchy,  removed  him  from  the  government  in 
1831,  and  conferrea  tbe  chief  authority  upon  his  brother, 
Duke  Augustus.  Their  decision  was  approved  by  the 
King  of  Hanover,  and  Duke  Augustus  continues  tn  admi- 
nister the  government  of  the  States  of  Brunswick;  but  it 
■bowed  a  great  want  of  principle  in  the  advisers  of  his  late 
majesty,  when  they  prevailed  upon  good  King  William  to 
to  exclude  not  only  Duke  Charles,  but  also  his  legitimate 
issue,  from  tbe  throne  of  Brunswick.  This  was  sanctioninK 
a  dangerdus  precedent,  and  a  severe  blow  at  the  established 
□rdei  of  succession  in  all  civilised  countries. 


The  greatest  antiquity  in  the  city  of  Brunswick  is  the 
statue  of  the  Lion,  erected  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Brunswick,  aurnamed  "  The  Lion,"  who 
married  Matilda,  Princess  Royal  of  England,  and  dnughler 
of  Henry  the  Second. 
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NATIONAL  STATUES.    No.  VIII.    GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL. 


This  famoas  composer  was  bom  at  Halle,  in  the 
ducliy  of  M^dcbnrgb,  in  Febrnary,  1684,  bis  father 
being  a  pbyaidBn  of  that  town,  and  upwards  of  sixty, 
at  that  time.  Like  most  distinguisbed  mnsi«d 
l>n>ficients,  Handel  discovered  a  very  early  passion 
for  the  art.  In  mere  childhood,  as  was  the  case 
^rith  Haydn,  be  began  to  show  bis  talent  in  this  way : 
and  as  old  Handel  did  not  choose  that  civil  law,  for 
the  pnrsoit  of  which  he  intended  hie  son,  ahoidd  have 
Tot,  XL 


mn^c  for  a  rival,  he  forbade  his  toncbing  musical 
instruments  of  any  kind ;  bnt  onr  young  enthusiast 
manbged  to  get  a  small  clavichord  *  privately  conveyed 
to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  with  which  he 
amused  himself,  whilst  the  family  were  asleep. 

A  circumstance  occnrred  to  him,  when  under  seven 
years  of  age,  in  which  may  be  traced  the  opening  of 
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bis  path  to  fame.  The  boon  was  at  length  "  granted, 
which  his  sire  denied."  At  this  period  bo  accom- 
panied his  father  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weisenfels, 
where  more  indulgence  in  music  was  permitted  him, 
or,  rather,  not  prevented.  One  day,  while  the  boy  was 
playing  on  the  organ,  the  service  being  over,  the  duke, 
who  was  in  the  church,  felt  mnch  affected  at  the 
music,  and  inquired  of  his  valet.  Who  was  playing  the 
organ ?  "  Sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  is  my  brother}" 
for  the  valet  was  half-brother  to  Handel.  From  that 
moment  his  genius,  which  had  been  kept  below  its 
proper  itandard,  began  to  rise.  At  the  instance 
of  the  Duke,  the  old  doctor  gave  up  the  idea  of 
civil  law,  and  placed  his  son  under  a  clever  master, 
named  Zackau,  organist  to  the  cathedral  of  Halle. 
Between  the  years  of  seven  and  nine,  this  prodigy  of 
a  boy  was  frequently  employed  to  fill  the  principal's 
place,  in  bis  tutor's  absence.  At  nine,  he  composed 
portions  of  the  church  services  for  voices  and  instru- 
ments, and  soon  far  surpassed  his  master,  who  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  (rare  admission !)  cheerfully 
acloiowledged  his  superiority.  In  1698,  he  was  sent 
to  Berlin,  where  the  opera  was  in  high  vogue  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  after- 
wards King  of  Prussia.  Such  talents  as  Handel's 
could  not  long  remain  hid  from  a  sovereign  who 
piqued  himself  on  his  taste  in  music,  and  on  the 
encouragement  he  afforded  to  merit  in  that  line.  He 
accordingly  noticed  and  rewarded  him,  offering  him, 
moreover,  opportunities  of  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  further 
advantages,  which,  however,  his  father,  apparently 
from  a  spirit  of  independence,  thought  fit  to  decline. 

At  Hamburgh,  where  we  next  find  him  performing, 
and  assisting  his  widowed  mother  by  his  gains,  (his 
father  having  died  a  short  time  before,)  an  event 
occurred,  which,  arising  out  of  professional  jealousy, 
threatened  his  life,  and  appeared  likely  to  have 
robbed  the  world  of  his  tadents.  A  young  man, 
named  Mattheson,  previously  his  friend,  but  whom 
he  had  vanquished  in  a  trial  of  musical  skill,  and 
who  had  been  accordingly  deprived  of  the  chief  prize, 
having  challenged  him  to  fight,  struck  at  him  with  a 
sword,  which,  instead  of  i^icting  a  mortal  wound, 
and  piercing  his  heart,  most  luckily  broke  against  a 
music-book,  placed  by  chance  in  his  bosom  !  In  a 
few  days,  we  are  told,  the  combatants  were  greater 
friends  than  ever. 

''Almeria/'  Handel's  first  opera,  was  composed 
when  he  was  only  fourteen,  and  had  such  success, 
that  it  ran  thirty  nights  successively.  He  soon  after- 
wards travelled  to  Italy,  and  at  Florence  produced 
his  opera  of  "  Rodrigo."  Proceeding  to  Venice  and 
Rome,  he  was  everywheire  received  with  marked 
courtesy  and  attention. 

He  stayed  six  years  in  Italy,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  Corelli,  wrote  and  performed 
a  great  deal  of  music,  and  resisted  several  attempts 
which  were  made  to  convert  him  to  popery,  saying, 
He  was  resolved  to  die  a  member  of  that  proteatant 
communion  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  bred, 
and  which  he  approved. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  went  to 
Hanover:  and  the  connexion  of  the  Hanoverian 
court  with  that  of  London  made  him  think  of  a  visit 
to  England.  Having,  therefore,  first  gone  to  Halle, 
to  see  his  aged  mother,  he  embarked  for  this  country, 
where  he  arrived  in  1710.  The  Elector  of  Hanover, 
afterwards  King  George  the  First,  had  just  fixed  a 
pension  upon  him,  which  he  accepted,  on  its  being 
understood  as  not  stopping  him  in  his  plans  with 
regard  to  England. 

It  is  remarkable  that  his  first  musical  effort  upon 
coming  to  our  shores,  where  his  name  was  destined 


to  stand  so  high,  was  met  with  a  sneer  fW>m  the 
tasteful  Addison.  In  the  fifth  number  of  the  Spec- 
tator,  that  elegant  writer  ridicules  Handel's  opera  of 
Rinaldo,  observing,  that  the  poet  who  composed  the 
words,  (Aaron  Hill,  then  manager  of  the  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,)  "  calls  Mynheer  Handel  the  Orpheus 
of  our  age,  and  acquaints  the  public  that  he  com- 
posed this  opera  in  a  fortnight."  The  opera  of 
Rinaldo,  however,  became  a  great  favourite,  and  not 
only  paved  the  way  to  future  exertions,  but  led  to 
many  intreaties  from  high  quarters,  that  the  author 
of  it  would  settle  in  England.  This  he  declined 
doing,  out  of  respect  to  his  benefactor,  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  to  whose  court  he  returned  j  though  after 
two  years  we  find  him  again  in  England,  writing 
operas,  and  composing  a  To  Denrn  and  Juhilate  for 
Queen  Anne.  These  were  performed  in  St.  Paulas 
Cathedral,  Her  Migesty  being  present 

On  this  queen's  death,  and  the  accession  of  George 
the  First  in  1714,  Handel  suffered  the  loss  of  court 
favour,  on  account  of  his  long  absence  from  Hanover, 
and  the  application  of  his  talents  to  celebrating,  in  the 
TV  Deum,  a  cause  which  was  at  variance  with  the  king's 
politics.  This  storm,  however,  blew  over  in  a  plea- 
sant manner  well  worth  recording,  which  we  will  give 
in  the  words  of  Hogarth's  Musical  History, 

To  avert  the  king's  displeasure,  Handel's  old  patrou. 
Baron  Kilmansegge,  contrived  an  expedient  which  does 
much  credit  to  his  friend«hip  and  irood-nature.  Havine 
arranged  a  party  of  pleasure  on  the  Thames,  and  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  join  it,  he  advised  Handel  to  prepare  some 
music  for  we  oooaston.  Handel  accordingly  oomDosed  his 
celebrated  "Water  Music,"  a  piece  composed  wr  wind- 
instruments,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  very  pleasine 
effect,  when  performed  on  the  water.  This  was  performed 
in  a  barge  which  followed  the  king,  who,  charmed  with  its 
beauty,  asked  the  name  of  the  composer.  The  baron  then 
said,  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  fsdthftil  servant  of  his 
majesty,  who,  conscious  of  the  offence  he  had  given,  durst 
not  approach  the  royal  presence  until  be  had  received  for- 
givene&g.  The  intercession  was  effectual;  Handel  was  re 
stored  to  favour,  of  which  he  received  substantial  tokens,  &c. 

From  this  period  until  his  death,  he  made  England 
his  abode,  labouring  zealously  at  his  profession,  and 
engaging  in  those  painful  struggles  which  spring  from 
rivalry  in  fame  on  the  one  hand^  and  from  ill-health, 
the  result  of  unwearied  toil,  on  Uie  other.  While  the 
popular  singer  Farinelli  delighted  the  audiences,  Imd 
Porpora,  the  fashionable  composer  of  the  day,  achieved 
his  triumphs,  Handel  appears  to  have  been  less 
esteemed  than  he  deserved  to  be.  He  was  the  subject 
of  a  compliment,  indeed,  by  Pope,  who,  with  reference 
to  his  power  of  wielding  the  strength  of  a  vast 
orchestra,  remarks — 

•    .    .    .    Lo !  giant  Handal  stands 

Like  bold  Briarous,  with  his  hundred  hands  i 

but  was  ridiculed  by  Swift,  that  pro&ne  wit,  who 
says,  in  contrasting  kun  with  one  of  his  antagonists 
for  public  applause,— 

Strange,  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twist  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle^ee  I 
It  would  be  painful,  as  weD  as  nnraltsi!bk  to  the 
object  of  our  present  paper,  to  trace  this  great  man 
through  all  the-difficulties  which  he  shared,  in  common 
with  many  persons  of  genius  at  that  time.  It  is  su£S- 
cient  to  state,  on  this  head«  that  being  worn  down 
with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  and  having  had  a 
paralytic  seizure,  he  retired  for  a  while  to  Tunbridge, 
and  from  thence  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  The  waters 
of  that  place  so  far  restored  him,  that  in  1737 
he  returned  to  London  in  fiill  strength,  and  at 
once  devoted  his  talents  to  that  solemn  species  of 
composition,  on  which  his  fame  is  chiefly  bnilU  It  is 
melancholy,  however,  to  learn,  that  the  Oratorios  of 
Sml,  Israel  in  Egypt,  aud  even  the  Msssiahg  Ailod  to 
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produce  that  effect^  on  their  first  appearance^  \^hich 
their  sorpammg  beanty  might  seem  to  have  ensured. 
It  is  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  attributed  io 
the  virulence  of  a  party  concerned  with  the  Italian 
Opera,  which  had  been  raised  against  him,  and  which 
soon  drove  him  to  Ireland/   After  a  time  he  again 
tried  his  success  with  an  English  audience,  but  soon 
became  a  bankrupt,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses 
attendant  on  the  preparation  of  oratorios,   which 
were  c^ten  performed  to  almost  empty  benches :  yet 
King  G^rge  the  Second,  like  his  father,  continued 
to  support  and  admire  him  $   and  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  good  old  king,  Qeorgc  the  Third,  who  had  a 
taste  for  what  was  retdly  excellent  in  music,  always 
preferred  HandeFs  compositions  to  every  other.    The 
encouragement  which  his  Majesty  gave  to  the  Com- 
memoration  of  Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1 7S4, 
and   the  interest  which  he  took  in  that  celebrated 
festival;  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of  this.     His 
peculiar  approval  of  a  portion  of  the  performance 
was  expressed  in  a  manner  very  gratifying  to  the 
thousands  of  his  subjects  who  were  present.     On 
the  first  day,  after  that  sublime  chorus,  "  Hallelujah ! 
for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth!"  the  king 
expressed  to  Lord   Sandwich  his  desire  to  have  it 
repeated,  which  was  intimated  to  the  orchestra  by  the 
waving  of  his  lordship's  wand.     When  this  same 
chorus  was  executed,  on  one  of  the  following  days, 
his  Majesty  gave  the  signal  himself,  by  a  gentle  move- 
ment oif  his  right  hand,  which  held  the  printed  words 
of  the  oratorio.    An  account  of  the  Commemoration 
was  published  at  the  time,  in  quarto.    The  profits  of 
the  festival  were  applied  to  charitable  objects. 

In  his  latter  years  Handel  became  blind }  and  it 
must  have  been  an  affecting  thing  to  see  him,  at  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age,  led  to  the  organ,  and 
then  brought  forward  to  bow  to  the  assembly.  E^ven 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  deprivation  of 
sight,  he  continued  to  play  with  amazing  force  and 
imagination.  During  the  performance  of  his  moving 
air  of  Total  Eclipse,  in  the  Oratorio  of  Samson,  he 
was  always  observed  to  be  much  agitated. 

"  The  character  of  Handel,*'  says  Mr.  Hogarth, 
''  in  all  its  great  features,  was  exalted  and  amiable. 
Throughout  his  life  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  religion. 
He  used  to  express  the  great  delight  he  felt  in  setting 
to  music  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Holy  Writ ; 
and  the  habitual  study  of  the  Scriptures  had  a  con- 
stant influence  on  his  sentiments  and  conduct.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  jrears  of  his  life,  he  regularly 
attended  divine  service  in  his  parish  church  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  where  his  looks  and  ges- 
tures indicated  the  fervour  of  his  devotion." 

He  died,  unmarried,  in  April,  1759,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Over  his  remains  is  a  monu- 
ment by  Rbubiliac,  in  which  he  is  represented  holding 
a  scroll,  inscribed  with  the  words, "  I  know  that  my 
RxDSEMXR  LiVETH,"  and  with  notes  to  these  wor^ 
as  they  appear  in  his  own  oratorio  of  the  Messiah. 
Having  said  as  much  as  our  limits  allow,  on  the 
personal  history  of  Handel^  though  far  less  than  the 
subject  itself  might  warrant,  we  cannot  omit  noticing 
some  circumstances  respecting  the  monument  itself, 
which  is  here  classed  among  our  National  Statues, 
and  an  affecting  anecdote  of  the  distinguished  artist 
who  produced  it.  The  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Family 
Library,  forms  an  appropriate  supplement  to  the 
biography  above ;  being  one  of  the  many  cases  which 
might  be  quoted  of  the  calamities  of  men  who  have 
earned  their  eminence  at  a  vast  sacrifice. 

••The  first  of  Rotjbiliac's  perfonrmances  was  a  statue  of 
Bandsl*  for  Vauxhall ;  the  last  work  which  be  executed 
was  the  monument  for  the  same  ^rson  in  Westminster 
Abbey:    he  did  not  long  survire  its  erection.    He  had 


grown  old;  had  obtained ftme  and  distinction;  but  th« 
world  had  not  otherwise  smiled :  and  he  saw,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  he  had  neglected  his  fortune  for  what  was 
soon  to  be  to  him  as  a  shadow.  His  death,  I  am  grieved 
to  add,  was  hastened  by  his  custom  of  labouring  with  his 
chisel  late  in  the  evenings,  after  all  his  workmen  had 
retired.  This  enthusiastic,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  this 
necessary  diligence  of  the  old  man,  was  imputed  by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  affairs, 
to  a  sordid  desire  of  gain,— a  meanness  which  seldom 
belongs  to  one  with  so  large  a  share  of  poetry  in  his  soul, 
and  which,  at  all  events,  was  wholly  alien  to  the  nature  of 
Roubiliac.  The  man  who  modelled  and  carved  marbU 
statues  for  three  hundred  guineas,  was  not  likely  to  grow 
rich ;  nor  when  more  liberal  customers  appeared,  did  he 
seek  wealth  by  sparin?  labour.  On  all  his  works  there  is 
a  visible  carefulness  of  finish  which  has  been  more  com* 
mended  than  followed.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  emi* 
nence  in  the  diiUcult  art  of  working  marble  till  it  looks 
like  human  flesh  and  raiment,  would  do  well  to  study 
the  heads  and  the  draperies  of  Roubiliac.  He  was  IxMm 
about  1695,  died  in  1762,  and  was  buried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  residence,  in  the  church'^yard  of  Bt.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields."  M. 

Sin.— There  are  two  kinds  of  sin ;  one  is  bom  of  poverty^ 
the  other  of  excess.  The  sins  of  poverty  and  want  are 
servile  and  timid.  When  a  poor  man  steals,  he  hides  him* 
self,  he  trembles  when  he  is  discovered :  he  would  not  dare 
to  vindicate  his  crime,  too  happy  if  he  Can  evade  its  con- 
sequences, by  shrouding  himself  in  darkness  and  conceal- 
ment. But  the  sins  of  abundance  are  proud  and  holds 
they  defy  censure,  they  are  indignant  at  it,  and  do  not 
want  for  flatterers  to  approve  and  encourage  them.— ~St« 
Augustine — Book  of  the  Fathers, 

Lbt  it  not  suffice  us  to  be  book-learned,  to  read  what  otheu 
have  written,  but  let  us  ourselves  examine  things  as  we 
have  opportunity,  and  converse  with  nature  as  well  as 
books.  Let  us  endeavour  to  promote  and  increase  this 
knowledge,  and  make  new  discoveries,  not  so  much  dis- 
trusting our  own  parts,  or  despairing  of  our  own  abilities, 
as  to  think  that  our  industry  can  add  nothing  to  the  inven- 
tion of  our  ancestors,  or  correct  any  of  their /faiistakes.  Let 
us  not  think  that  the  bounds  of  science  are  fixed  like 
Hercules*  pillars,  and  inscribed  with  a  ne  plus  ultra*  Let 
us  not  think  we  have  done,  when  we  have  learnt  what  they 
have  delivered  to  us.  The  treasures  of  nature  are  inex- 
haustible. Here  is  employment  enough  for  the  vastest 
parts,  the  most  iildefatigable  industries,  the  happiest  oppor- 
tunities, the'  most  prolix  and  undisturbea  vacancies. 
Seneca  hath  said,  "  Tne  people  of  the  next  age  shall  know 
many  things  unknown  to  us ;  many  are  reserved  for  ages 
then  to  come,  when  we  shall  be  auite  forgotten,— no 
memory  of  us  remaining.  The  worm  would  te  a  pitiful 
small  thing  indeed,  if  it  did  not  contain  enough  for  the 
inquiries  of  the  whole  world."  And,  again,  *'  Much  work 
still  remains,  and  much  will  remain ;  neither  to  him  that 
shall  be  born  after  a  thousand  ages,  will  matter  be  wanting 
for  new  additions  to  what  hath  already  been  invented. 
Much  might  be  done  would  we  but  endeavour,  and  nothing 
is  insuperable  to  pains  and  patience.  A  new  study,  at 
first,  seems  very  vast,  intricate,  and  difficult ;  but,  after  a 
little  resolution  and  progress,  after  a  man  becomes  a  little 
acquainted  with  it,  his  understanding  is  wonderfully  cleared 
up  and  enlarged,  the  difficulties  vanish,  and  the  thing  grows 
easy  and  familiar.  And.  for  our  encouragement  in  this 
study,  observe  what  the  Psalmist  saith.  The  works  of  the 
Lord  are  areata  sought  oult  of  all  them  that  haveplea9ur§ 
therein,  which  though  it  be  principally  spoken  of  the  works 
of  Providence,  yet  may  as  well  be  verified  of  the  works  of 
oteation. — ^Ray. 


Hath  any  wronged  thee?  be  bravely  revenged ;  slight  it, 
and  the  work  is  begun ;  forgive  it,  and  it  is  finished.  He 
is  below  himself  tluit  is  not  abofve  an  injury.— Quarlbs. 

It  is  incumbent  on  every  one,  to  make  himself  as  agree* 
able  as  possible  to  those  whom  nature  has  made,  or  he 
himself  has  singled  out,  for  his  companions  in  life.*— 

SSKD. 


Let  never  day  nor  nieht  nnhallow*d  pass. 

But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done.«— 

Sbaespbabb* 
332—2 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  IV. 

Prophecies. 

BvT  these  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are,  in  some 
respects,  more  instructive  to  us,  even  than  to  the 
persons  who  lived  in  the  Apo8tle*s  time,  on  account 
of  the  more  complete  fulfilment  of  some  of  the  pro- 
phecies that  has  since  taken  place. 

In  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  indeed  spreading  very  rapidly,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  but  still  it  was  but  a  small  and 
obscure  portion  of  either  that  had  embraced  it,  com- 
pared wi&  those  who  either  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  re- 
jected it  with  scorn  and  hatred.  Now  Jesus  is,  and  has 
been  for  many  ages,  acknowledged  as  Lord,  in  all  the 
most  civilized  portions  of  the  world.  His  disciples 
overthrew  the  religions  of  all  the  most  powerful  and 
enlightened  nations,  and  produced,  without  conquest, 
and  without  the  help  of  wealth,  or  of  human  power, 
or  learning,  the  most  wonderful  change  that  ever  was 
produced  in  men*s  opinions,  and  on  the  most  im- 
portant point.  The  number  of  those  who  profess 
Christianity  is  computed  at  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  comprehending  all  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  And  to  estimate  properly  the 
greatness  of  the  effect  produced,  we  should  take  into 
account  that  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  persons  whose  religion  is  so  far  founded 
on  Christ's,  that  it  could  never  have  existed  such  as 
it  is,  if  Christ  had  never  appeared, — I  mean  the  Ma- 
hometans; for  though  these  have  departed  widely 
from  the  religion  which  Jesus  taught,  and  regard 
Mahomet  as  a  greater  prophet  than  He,  yet  they 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  true  prophet,  and  as  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ ;  a&d  profess  that  their  religion  is 
founded  on  his. 

This  should  be  taken  into  account,  because  what 
we  are  now  speaking  of  is  the  great  and  wonderful 
effect  produced, — the  extraordinary  change  brought 
about  in  the  world  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  So 
great  is  this  effect,  that  every  man,  whether  believer 
or  unbeliever,  if  not  totally  ignorant  of  history,  must 
allow  that  Jesus  Christ  was  by  far  f  he  most  im- 
portant  AND    EXTRAORDINARY    PERSON    that  CVCr 

appeared  on  earth  \  and  that  He  effected  the  most 
wonderful  revolution  that  ever  was  effected  in  the 
religion  of  mankind.  Yet  this  wonderful  change 
was  made  by  a  person  of  the  Jewish  nation, — a 
nation  which  was  never  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful, — ^never  at  all  equal  in  the  fame  of  wisdom, 
and  knowledge,  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  life,  to  the 
Greeks  and  several  other  of  the.  ancient  nations. 
And  all  this  was  done  by  a  person  who  was  despised 
and  persecuted,  and  put  to  a  shameful  death,  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  his  own  countrsrmen.  If,  therefore, 
you  were  to  ask  any  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  *'  Who 
was  the  most  wonderful  person  that  ever  existed  ? 
and  who  brought  about  the  most  extraordinary  effect, 
in  the  strangest  and  most  wonderful  manner?"  he 
could  hardly  help  answering  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  pevson. 

And  Uien  you  might  ask  him  to  explain  how  it 
happened,  (supposing  our  religion  to  be  an  invention 
of  man^)  that  all  this  had  been  foretold  in  the  ancient 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament;  in  books  which 
are  carefully  preserved,  and  held  in  high  reverence, 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  this  day. 

You  may  find  such  prophecies  as  I  am  speaking  of^ 
in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  As,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  prophesied  that  a  great  blessing  to  all 
nations  of  the  earth  should  spring  from  the  nation 
that  was  to  descend  from  Abraham.  (Gen.  xxii.  18.) 

Now,  when    the    descendants    of   Abraham  did 


actually  become  a  nation,  and  did  receive  through 
Moses  a  religion  which  they  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  they  would  naturally  expect  the  above 
prophecy  to  refer  to  the  extension  of  that  very  reli- 
gion. And  any  one  of  them  professing  to  be  a  pro- 
phet, but  speaking  really  as  a  mere  man,  would  have 
been  sure  to  confirm  that  expectation.  Yet  it  was 
foretold,  that  the  religion  which  the  Israelites  had 
received  from  Moses,  was  to  give  place  to  a  new  one : 
as  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31  :  "  Behold  the  days  come  [are 
coming],  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  cove- 
nant with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  hquse  of 
Judah :  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers,"  &c. 

You  may  find  other  prophecies  to  the  same  effect 
in  Jer.  xxxii.  40,  and  xxxiii.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  26  > 
Micahiv.  1. 

It  was  prophesied,  likewise,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
by  the  whole  Jewish  nation  that  these  great  effects 
were  to  be  produced,  but  by  one  particular  person  of 
that  nation  -,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that 
this  one  promised  Saviour  was  to  be  "  despised  and 
refected^*  by  his  own  people]  as  you  may  read  in 
Isaiah  xlvi.  and  xlvii.  And  yet  that  He  was,  though 
put  to  death  by  them,  to  establish  a  great  and  exten- 
sive kingdom.  For  prophecies  of  these  several  points, 
see  Isaiah  ix.  6 ;  xi.  1,  Ezekiel  xxxi  v.  23. 

Now  at  the  time  when  many  of  these  prophecies 
were  delivered,  (which  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  this 
day  bear  witness  was  six  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus,)  and  also  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel 
was  first  preached,  the  Jews  were  so  far  from  being  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  that  they  had  been  con- 
quered and  brought  into  subjection  to  other  nations. 
So  that  according  to  all  human  conjecture,  nothing 
could  have  bee*«  more  strange  than  the  delivery  of 
these  prophecies,  and  their  fulfilment. 

This  fulfilment,  by  the  wide  spread  of  Christ*^  re- 
ligion among  various  nations,  though  it  was  expected 
by  the  early  Christians,  had  not  been  seen  by  them, 
as  it  is  by  us.  They  saw,  however,  that  what  Jesus 
had  done  and  suffered  did  agree  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament :  that  He  was  bom  at  the  time 
when  it  had  been  foretold  the  Christ  was  to  come, 
and  when  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  in  expectation 
of  his  coming  : — that  He  was  acknowledged  by  his 
enemies  to  have  wrought  those  Piracies  which  had 
been  prophesied  of:  "Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be 
unstopped ;  then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,*'  (Isaiah  xxxv.  5 ; 
Luke  vii.  22)  j  that,  notwithstanding  this.  He  had 
been  rejected  and  put  to  death,  as  had  been  foretold; 
and  that  his  disciples  bore  witness  to  his  having 
risen  from  the  dead,  agreeably  to  other  prophecies : 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  (t.  e.,  the  grave) ; 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption."    (Psalms  viii.  10;  Acts  ii.  27.) 

All  this  led  them  to  conclude,  when  they  examined 
candidly,  that  the  miracles  which  they  saw  were  not  th 
work  of  evil  spirits,  but  that  the  Gospel  did  come  froir 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  we,  who  have  not  actually 
seen  the  miracles  which  they  saw,  have  an  advantage 
over  them  in  seeing  such  an  extraordinary  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  what  has  happened  since  their  time. 

Christianity  is  itself  full  of  grace.  It  is  a  refiner  as 
well  as  a  purifier  of  the  heart ;  it  imparts  correctness  of 
perception,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  all  those  nicer  shades 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  constitute  elegance  of  mind. 
Why,  then,  should  piety  and  inelegance  be  associated  ?  or» 
why  should  an  absence  of  the  graceful  characterise  reli- 
gious persons  so  often,  that  awkwardness,  and  even  vulga- 
rity, are  regarded  by  many  as  the  usual  concomitants  oi 
extraordinary  seriousness? — Mrs,  Jouii  Sanforp. 


183?.) 


IHE  SlTtTRDAT  SUOAZINE. 


THE  DWARF  OAK,  (Querela  eoeci/ara,)  AND 
THE  KERMES. 
Ik  the  neighbourhood  of  Gajan,  a  Bmall  town  near 
Nismea,  in  the  Bonth  of  France,  is  a  beantifal  valley, 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  molberrf-treea.  After 
traversing  this  rich  basin,  the  traveller  eaters  the 
melancholy  region  of  the  Garrigues,  where,  having 
passed  the  darkened  tower  of  Aigremont,  nothing 
more  meets  the  eye,  save  gray  walls,  and  a  scanty 
and  stunted  vegetation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  tbia 
barren  soil  that  the  flocks  find  those  sweet  herbs 
which  give  snch  a  peculiar  flavour  to  their  flesh  and 
milk ;  here,  also,  abound  those  plants  w^ch  famish 
the  French  laboratories  with  their  most  precious  es- 
sences, and  their  chemists  with  their  most  valuable 
drugsj  besides,  in  treading  these  briers  under  his  feet, 
the  traveller  will  hardly  believe  that  forests  are 
bending  beneath  his  weighty  yes,  forests  of  oak;  the 
dwarf  oak ;  the  pretty  kermes  oak,  of  which  the 
plate  here  given  is  almost  of  its  natural  size. 


The  country  people  call  it  Avaou,  the  learned 
Omtcm  cocetfera.  All  the  uncultivated  hills  of  this 
district  are  covered  with  this  pretty  little  shirub,  on 
which  lives  an  insect,  the  Kermes,  Coccus  ilieit,  from 
which  is  extracted  a  more  brilliant  and  durable  red 
than  that  firom  the  cochineal.  The  gathering  of  this 
insect  used  to  be  throughout  the  department  a  real 
employmeat,  which  it  would  not  be  useless  to  re- 
establish. It  has  been  thus  described  b^  a  naturalist 
of  the  last  century,  Valmont  de  Bomare. 

The  female  Kermes  are  more  easily  found  Ihaa  the 
males;  in  their  youth  tbey  are  like  little  woodlice:  they 
pump  out  their  nourishment  by  thrusting  their  proboscis 


like  a  little  round  membraneous  shell,  stuck 
shrub;  it  i*  there  that  it  feeds,  moults,  lays  its  eggs,  and 
thus  ends  its  life.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
only  gaiher  the  Kermes  in  the  proper  season,  apeak  of  this 
insect  u  passing  through  three  different  stages ;  first, 
towards  the  beginning  of  Marob,  the  worq  is  batched  ;  it 


is  then  smaller  than  a  min  of  millet ;  lecondly,  during 
April,  it  is  growing;  thirdly,  towards  the  end  of  Hay,  they 
Bnd  under  its  belly,  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  liltle 
seeds,  which  they  call  freiteli  these  are  the  eggs,  which, 
when  hatijhed,  produce  as  many  insects,  like  that  from 
which  thev  proceeded.  These  eggs  are  smaller  than 
poppy-seeds;  they  are  filled  with  a  palish  red  liquid;  when 
seen  through  a  microscope,  they  appear  to  be  covered  with 
an  endless  number  of  brilliant  sold  spots;  there  are  white 
and  red  eggs ;  the  little  ones  which  come  from  the  white 
eggs,  are  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  and  their  backs  are  flatter 
than  the  others :  the  spots, which  shine  on  their  bodies  are 
like  silver.  Tbey  scatter  themselves  over  the  iter,  till,  in 
the  following  Spring,  they  settle  in  the  cracks  of  the  stem 
end  branches  to  lay  their  eggs.  We  should  observe,  that 
when  the  Kermes  has  arrived  at  its  full  sise,  the  lower  part 
of  its  belly  rises  towards  the  back,  thus  forming  a  cavity, 
and  looking  like  a  balf-rolled-up  woodlouse.  It  is  in  this 
space  that  it  places  its  eggs,  after  which  it  dies  and  withers 
awajr.  This  shapeless  carcass  does  not  preserve,  like  the 
cochineal,  the  exterior  of  an  insect ;  its  lineaments  fade 
away  and  disappear;  we  only  perceive  a  kind  of  gall-nut, 
the  melsDcholy  cradle  of  the  little  unhatched  eggs. 
Hardly  are  these  eggs  hatched,  when  they  endeavour  to 
escape  from  under  their  mother's  skeleton,  to  seek  their 
food  on  the-ilea  leaves,  not  by  gnawing  them  like  cater- 
pillars, but  by  sucking  them  with  their  trunk- 
Modem  naturalists  place  the  Kermes  amongst  the 
hemipterons  animals,  genua  cochineal,  {Coccut,  Liu.) 
In  their  first  state,  the  males  are  exactly  formed  like 
the  females ;  but  there  is  a  time  when  all  these  crea- 
tures experience  singular  changes.  We  have  just 
described  those  which  characterize  the  female,  and 
how  her  own  carcass  serves  as  a  nest,  and  even  partly 
as  a  nourishment  to  her  Uttle  ones;  a  kind  of  mem- 
braneous bag,  the  female  fixes  herself  for  ever  to  the 
bark  of  the  oak.  The  male,  after  having  passed 
through  the  state  of  a  nymph,  acquires  wings,  creeps 
backwdrdi  out  of  bis  mother's  withered  skiu,  and 
begins  immedistely  to  buxz  round  the  shrubs.  The 
female  only  used  to  be  sought  for,  as  containing  a 
resinous  colouring  substauce,  and  as  possessing  medi- 
cinal qualities,  with  which  the  ancient  pharmacopoeia 
enriched  its  stores.  It  was  then  remarked,  that  the 
gathering  of  the  Kermes  was  more  or  leas  abundant 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  mildoess 
during  the  Winter;  they  also  obKrved,  that  the 
nature  of  the  aoil  contributed  to  the  sixe  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  kermea.  The  women  tore  off  the 
insect  with  their  nails,  before  sun-rise ;  sdler  having 
taken  from  it  a  red  pulp  or  powder,  they  carefully 
washed  these  seeds  in  wine,  and  dried  them  in  the 
sun }  being  enclosed  in  little  bags,  they  then  became 
an  article  of  trade.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  the  Kermes. 

[FiDin  the  Fnnch,  of  llie  Rev.  Ehiliin  Fbouird.] 


Or  all  the  Endowments  of  birds,  none  is  more  striking,  and 
ministers  more  to  the  pteasuro  and  duli{[ht  of  man,  than 
their  varied  song.  When  Ihe  lime  of  the  singing  hirds  il 
come  and  Ihe  voice  of  the  turtle  it  heard  in  oar  land,  who 
can  be  dead  to  the  goodness  which  has  provided  for  all, 
such  an  unbought  orchestni,  tuning  the  soul  not  ouly  to 
joy,  but  to  mutual  good-wilt ;  reviving  all  the  best  and 
kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  ralming,  at  least  for 
a  time,  those  that  hatmonixe  less  with  the  scene  before  us. 
— KiasT 

Affxctation  naturally  counterfeits  those  excellencies 
which  are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  possibility 
of  attainment,  because  knowing  our  own  defects,  we  eagerly 
endeavour  tO  supply  them  with  artificial   excellence. 

Barona  thou  reprehend  another,  lake  heed  thou  art  iMt 
culpable  in  what  thou  goest  about  to  reprehend.  He  that 
cleanses  a  blot  with  blotted  fingers,  makes  a  greater  blui, 

— f-QcAKLU. 
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FLORA'S  PARTY. 

Lady  FtORA  gave  cords  for  a  party  at  tea, 

To  flowers,  buds,  and  blossoms  of  every  degree; 

80  from  town  and  from  country  they  thronged  at  the  callj 

And  strove  by  their  charms  to  embellish  the  haU. 

First  came  the  exotics,  with  ornaments  rare. 

The  tall  Miss  Corchoinis,  and  Cyclamen  fair. 

Auricula  splendid,  with  jewels  new-set, 

And  gay  Polyanthus,  the  pretty  coquette. 

The  Tulips  came  flaunting  in  gaudy  orrav, 

With  the  Hyacintlis,  bright  as  the  eye  of  the  day; 

Dandy  Coxcombs  and  Daffodils,  rieh  and  polite, 

With  their  dazzling  new  vests,  and  their  corsets  laced  tight ; 

While  ihe  Soldiers  in  Green,  cavalierly  attired, 

Were«.ll  by  the  ladies  extremely  admired. 

Bui  prudish  Miss  Lily,  with  bosom  of  snow, 

Declared  that  **  those  gentlemen  stared  at  her  80, 

It  was  iiorribly  rude,'" — so  retired  in  a  fright, 

And  scarce  staid  to  bid  Lady  Flora  good  night. 

There  were  Myrtles  and  Roses  from  garden  and  plain, 

And  Venufi^s  Fly-Trap  they  brought  m  their  train. 

So  the  beaux  thronged  around  them,  they  scarcely  knewwhyi 

At  the  smile  of  the  lip,  or  the  glance  of  the  eye. 

Madam  Damask  compUuned  of  her  household  and  care, 

That  she  seldom  went  out,  save  to  breathe  the  fresh  air, 

There  were  so  many  young  ones  and  servants  to  stray, 

And  the  thorns  grew  so  fast,  if  her  eye  was  away. 

**  Neighbour  Moss-Rose,"  said  she,  f*  you,  who  live  like  a  queen ^ 

And  ne*er  wet  your  Angers,  don't  know  what  I  mean.*' 

So  the  notable  lady  went  on  with  her  lay. 

Till  her  auditora  yawned,  or  stole  softly  away. 

The  sweet  Misses  Woodbine  from  country  and  town, 

With  their  brother-in-law,  the  wild  Trumpet,  came  down. 

And  Lupine,  whose  azure  eye  sparkled  with  dew, 

On  Anuuimth  leaned,  the  unchanging  and  tnie ; 

While  modeBt  Clematis  i^peared  as  a  bride. 

And  ker  hnaband,  the  Lilac^  ne*er  moved  fxom  her  side. 

Though  the  belles  giggled  loudly,  and  said,  ^  'Twaa  a  shame 

For  a  young  married  chit  such  attention  to  claim; 

They  never  attended  a  rout  in  their  life, 

Where  a  city-bred  man  ever  spoke  to  his  wife." 

Miss  Peony  came  in  quite  late,  in  a  heat. 

With  the  Ice-Plant,  new  spangled  from  fbrehead  to  feet ; 

Lobelia,  attired  like  a  queen  in  her  pride, 

And  ihe  Dahlias,  with  trinmiings  new  furnished  and  dyed, 

And  the  Blue-bells  and  Hare-bells,  in  simple  array. 

With  all  theii  Scotch  cousins  from  highland  and  brae. 

Ragged  Robins  and  Marigolds  clustered  together. 

And  gossipped  of  scandal,  the  news,  and  the  weathef ; 

What  dresses  were  worn  at  the  wedding  so  fine 

Of  sharp  Mister  Thistle  and  sweet  Columbine ; 

Of  the  loves  of  Sweet  William  and  lily  the  prude, 

Till  the  clamours  of  Babel  again  seemed  renewed. 

In  a  snug  little  nook  sate  the  Jessamine  pale. 

And  that  pure,  fragrant  Lily,  the  gem  of  the  vale ; 

The  meek  Mountain-Daisy,  with  delicate  crest, 

And  the  Violet,  whose  eye  told  the  heaven  in  her  brpast ; 

And  allured  to  their  group  were  the  wise  ones,  who  bowed 

To  that  virtue  which  seelu  not  the  praiae  of  the  crowd. 

But  the  proud  Crown  Imperial,  who  wept  in  her  heart. 

That  their  modesty  gained  of  such  homage  a  part. 

Looked  haughtily  down  on  their  innocent  mien, 

And  spread  out  her  go^n  that  they  might  not  be  seen. 

The  bright  Lady-Slippers  and  Sweet-Briers  agreed 

With  their  slim  cousin  Aspens  a  measure  to  lead ; 

And  sweet  'twas  to  see  their  bright  footsteps  advance, 

Like  the  wing  of  the  breeze  through  the  maze  of  the  dance. 

But  the  Monk's-hood  scowled  dark,  and,  in  utterance  low, 

Declared  "  *twaa  high  time  for  good  Christians  to  go  ;** 

So,  folding  the  cowl  round  his  cynical  head. 

He  took  from  the  sideboard  a  bumper,  and  fled. 

A  song  was  desired,  but  each  musical  flower 

Had  *<  taken  a  cold,  and  Hwas  out  of  her  power;*' 

Till  sufficiently  urged,  they  broke  forth  in  a  strain 

Of  qnavers  and  triUs  that  astonished  the  train. 

Mimosa  sat  trembling;  and  said,  with  a  sigh, 

**  *Twas  so  fine,  she  was  ready  with  rapture  to  die." 

And  Cactus,  the  granmiar-school  tutor,  declared, 

"  It  might  be  with  the  gamut  of  Orpheus  compared  ;** 

Then  moved  himself  round  in  a  comical  way. 

To  show  how  the  trees  once  had  frisked  at  the  lay. 

Yet  Nightshade,  the  metaphysician,  complained. 

That  the  nerves  of  hia  ears  were  excessively  pained : 

'^  Twas  but  seldom  he  crept  from  the  college,'*  he  said, 

"^  And  he  wished  himself  safe  in  his  study  or  bed." 


There  were  pictures^  whose  spleiidottr  ffliitidii«d  the  plftoe^ 

Which  Flora  had  finished  with  exquisite  grace ; 

She  had  dipped  her  free  pencil  in  Nature's  pure  4yes, 

And  Aurora  retouched  with  fi-esh  purple  the  skiei. 

80  the  grave  oonnoissears  hasted  near  Ihem  to  dAiw, 

Their  Imowledge  to  show,  by  detecting  a  flaw. 

The  Carnation  her  eye-glaas  drew  faruk  horn  her  waisl. 

And  pronounced  they  were  "  not  in  good  keeping  or  taste  ;*' 

While  prim  Fleur  de  Lis,  in  her  robe  of  fVench  silk^ 

And  magnificent  Calla,  with  mantle  like  milk, 

Of  the  Louvre  recited  a  wonderful  tale. 

And  said  "  Guide's  rich  tints  made  dame  Nature  tnm  pale." 

The  Bnow-drop  assented,  and  ventured  to  add 

His  opinion,  that  "  all  Nature's  colouring  was  bad  i» 

He  had  thought  so,  e'er  since  a  few  days  he  had  ^ent 

To  study  the  paintings  of  Rome,  as  he  went 

To  visit  his  uncle  Gi«ntiana,  who  chose 

His  abode  on  the  Alps,  'mid  a  palace  of  snows. 

But  he  took  on  Mont  Blanc  such  a  terrible  chUl, 

That  ever  since  that  he'd  been  pallid  and  ilL** 

Half  withered  Miss  Hackmatack  bought  a  new  gbsCy 

And  thought  with  her  nieces^  the  Spruces,  to  pass 

But  bachelor  Holly,  who  spied  her  out  late, 

Destroyed  all  her  plans  by  a  hint  at  her  date. 

So  she  pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  said  tartly,  with  scorn, 

**  She  could  not  remember  before  she  was  bom." 

Old  Jonquil,  the  crooked-backed  beau,  had  been  told 

That  a  tax  would  be  laid  upon  bachelors'  gold ; 

So  he  bought  a  fiew  coat,  and  determined  to  U7 

The  long  disused  armour  of  Cupid  so  sly. 

Sought  for  half-opened  buds  in  their  in&ntine  yean. 

And  ogled  them  all,  till  they  blushed  to  their  ean. 

Philosopher  Sage  on  a  sofa  was  prosing. 

With  dull  Doctor  Chamomile  quietly  dozing^ 

Though  the  Laurel  descanted,  with  eloquent  iMftt^ 

Of  heroes  and  battles,  of  victory  and  death. 

Farmer  Sunflower  was  near,  and  decidedly  spake 

Of  ^the  poultry  he  fed,  and  the  oil  he  might  make;" 

For  the  true-hearted  soul  deemed  a  weathernitained  &ce^ 

And  a  toil-hardened  liand,  were  no  marks  of  disgrace. 

Tlien  he  beckoned  his  nieces  to  rise  from  their  seat. 

The  phmip  Dandelion  and  Cowslip  so  neat, 

And  bade  them  to  **  put  on  their  cloaks  and  away, 

For  jthe  cocks  crowed  so  loud,  *twas  the  break  o'  the  da.y." 

'Twas  indeed  very  late,  and  the  coaches  were  brought. 

For  the  grave  matron  flowers  of  their  nurseries  thought ; 

The  lustre  was  dimmed  of  each  dn^ery  rare. 

And  the  lucid  young  brows  looked  beclouded  with  care; 

All  save  the  bright  Cerous,  that  belle  so  divine^ 

Who  joyed  through  the  curtains  of  midnight  to  shine. 

Now  they  curtseyed  and  bowed  as  they  moved  to  the  door, 

But  the  Poppy  snored  loud  ere  the  parting  was  o'er. 

For  Night  her  last  candle  was  snu^Bmg  awar. 

And  Flora  grow  tirod,  though  she  begged  them  to  stay  ; 

Exclaimed,  **  all  the  watches  and  clocks  were  too  fiurt, 

And  old  Time  ran  in  spite^  lest  her  pleasures  should  last." 

But  when  the  last  guest  went,  with  daughter  and  wife^ 

She  vowed  she  ''was  never  so  glad  in  her  life ;" 

Called  out  to  her  maids,  who  with  weariness  wept. 

To  **  wash  up  the  glasses  and  cups  ere  they  slept;" 

For  "  Aurora,"  she  said,  **  with  her  broad  staring  eye. 

Would  be  pleased,  in  the  house,  some  disorder  to  spj  ;** 

Then  sipped  some  pure  honey-dew,  fresh  from  the  lawn. 

And  with  Zephyrus  hasted  to  sleep  until  dawn. 

Mrs.  Btaonavsr. 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WAL£S. 

XX 

Description  of  Courtrt  in  thk  Govnrt   or 

Camdkn 

To  the  north-west  of  the  Cow-Pastore  district  are 
the  tremendous  valleys  of  Borragorang,  through 
-which  the  Wollondilly  River  flows,  as  mentioned  in 
a  former  paper.  The  flats  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  very  fertile,  and  inhabited  by  small  setUere,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  (considering  the  dlfilcnlty  of  descent 
into  the  vale,  which  is  impracticable  for  a  horse  that 
is  laden,)  shut  out  from  the  world.  The  scenery  is 
remarkably  striking  and  grand,  and  the  bold  masses 
of  rock  which  wau  in  on  every  side  this  romiuiitic 
golf  of  the  mountains,  as  they  glitter  in  the  son 
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Taried  hnea,  render  the  scenery  quite  enchanting. 
Thi8  place  used  to  be  a  hannt  for  runaway  prisoners, 
termed  Boshrangers,  where  they  have  remained  in 
security  for  a  long  time  together,  probably  living  with^ 
and  assisting  the  settlers  in  their  laboun. 

The  SouUi  Road,  after  crossing  the  Razor-back 
Mountain,  descends  into  the  setdement  of  Stone- 
quarry  Creek.  There  are  two  or  three  very  good 
fkrms  in  this  neighbourhood  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  scenery  is  sequestered  and  pleasing. 
Rich  grassy  valleys,  enclosed  by  picturesque  wooded 
ridges,  which  shoot  out  and  terminate  in  sharp  and 
narrow  tongues,  open  into  wide  flats,  which  are  par- 
tially cultivated.  A  magistrate  is  stationed  here,  and 
a  court  held,  once  or  twice  every  week,  and  there  are 
huts  and  cottages  scattered  about,  the  habitations 
of  settlers  holding  small  farms,  of  veteran  soldiers, 
constables,  and  wori^men,  and  it  may  be,  hereafter, 
that  this  place  may  become  the  seat  of  a  very  respect- 
able inland  town.  A  bush  road  to  Burragorang 
leaves  the  Stone-quarry  Creek,  which  after  passing 
the  adfoining  farms,  enters  an  unbroken  forest  the 
whole  way.  The  creek  itself,  immediately  below  the 
bridge,  dips  into  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  and,  taking  an 
easterly  course  for  a  mile  or  more,  joins  the  Burgo 
River.  About  four  miles  southward  from  the  Stone- 
quarry  Creek,  the  main-road  crosses  Myrtle  Creek, 
su  called,  from  that  species  of  shrub  predominating 
on  its  bulks.  The  wild  myrtle  of  New  South  Wales 
is  very  fragrant,  and  frequently  grows  in  such  thick 
masses  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  underwood.  Its 
foliage  is  not  dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  English 
myrtle,  and  equaUy  luxuriant.  This  creek  also  joins 
the  Burgo  River  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east- 
ward. The  South  road  then  continues  for  a  few 
miles  through  an  iron-bark  forest,  over  level  ground, 
when  it  crosses  a  main  branch  of  the  Burgo  River. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreariness  of  the  country 
through  which  the  road  now  passes  for  several  miles, 
until  it  descends  into  the  Mittagong  Flats.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly 
black,  from  various  conflagrations,  the  soil  destitute 
uf  grass,  and  in  many  places  so  rotten^  that  both  horses 
and  catUe  can  only  travel  with  great  difficulty  ofif  the 
road,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  rotten,  decayed  trees.  The  new  road 
through  it  is  good,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  jour- 
ney considerably  lessened.  The  whole  country  east- 
ward, for  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles, 
as  far  as  the  mountain  coast-range  of  the  Illawarra 
county,  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  intersected  by 
the  narrow  ravinei  of  the  various*  branches  of  the 
Burgo  River,  which  are  several  hundred  feet  in  almost 
perpendicular  falls. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  road,  where  it  descends 
from  a  high  range  into  the  Mittagong  Flats,  and  at 
about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, is  *' Mount  Jellore"  an  excellent  point  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey.  It  is  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  a  very  mountainous  and  broken  country,  and 
rises  in  a  cone  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
scenery'— high,  conspicuous,  and  alone.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  any  elevation  near  and  about  Sydney, 
froxa  almost  every  height  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  can  be  distinguished,  on  a  clear  day,  from  a 
mountain  to  the  northward,  called  "  Warawolong*' 
which  is  more  than  ninety  miles  in  a  direct  line,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The  view  from  this 
commanding  station,  though  so  boundless  in  extent, 
is  nevertheless  monotonous  in  a  great  degree.  Which- 
ever way  the  eye  extends  itself,  nought  is  seen  but 
wo9d — wood — ^wood !  The  dark  and  murky  colours 
of  perpetual  forests  which,  according  to  the  distances. 


become  alternately  gray  and  blue,  until  the  far  out- 
line is  indistinct,  gradually  fades  away  from  view,  and 
is  wholly  lost. 

The  North  Headland  of  Sydney,  and  the  bold  range 
of  coast  to  the  southward  of  it,  appear  very  distinct, 
and  the  country  immediately  to  the  west  and  north 
of  this  mountain,  being  of  the  wildest  cbaractei',  the 
scenery  of  the  front-ground  is  of  a  melancholy 
grandeur.  You  look  down  and  gaze  upon  the  dark 
gloomy  cavities  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
can  trace  their  deep  intersections  5  overhanging  rucks 
falling  perpendicularly  intp  impenetrable  hollows, 
until  they  are  lost  in  the  mist  of  the  depth,  declare 
the  sweeping  violence  of  a  deluge,  or  the  effect  of 
some  terrible  convulsion. 

After  descending  the  range  into  the  Mittagong  Flats, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect  j  open  forest- 
land,  and  the  freshness  of  verdure,  again  relieves  the 
traveller,  and  about  two  miles  onward,  the  road 
passes  Cutler's  Inn.  Several  additional  buildings, 
a  large  wind-mill  built  by  Mr.  Cutler  himself,  and 
one  or  two  small  farms  have  recently  been  established 
in  the  neighbourhood.  When  we  were  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  woods  abounded  with  pigeons 
and  parrots,  and  kangaroos  were  also  numerous.  Our 
sketch  gives  the  general  idea  of  the  style  of  building 
of  the  better  sort  of  road-side  inns  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  the  residences  of  many  private  indi- 
viduals have  adppted  a  similar  mode  of  construction. 

Immediately  after  leaving  this  inn,  the  traveller 
ascends  the  Mittagong  Range,  a  difficult  ascent  for 
vehicles,  especially  in  wet  weather.  The  road  winds 
round  the  western  termination  of  the  range,  which  in 
many  places  is  very  stony,  and  slopes  in  awkward 
undulations.  It  possesses  a  rich  whinstone  soil,  is 
clothed  with  grass,  and  rather  thinly  timbered.  This 
range,  which  is  of  considerable  elevation,  extends 
eastward  for  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  until 
it  connects  with  the  lUawara  Coast  Range.  There  is  a 
bush-road  leading  to  the  coast  from  Ibis  neighbour- 
hood, which,  after  passing  the  landj  enters  a  most 
dreary  tract  until  it  reaches  the  coast  cliff,  where  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  boundless  ocean  and  bold 
extended  coast-line,  opens  upon,  and  surprises,  the 
wearied  traveller. 

After  crossing  the  Mittagong  Range,  the  main  road 
descends  into  a  swamp,  and  continues  through  level 
forest-lands  to  Bong  Bong,  which  is  about  eleven 
miles  from  Cutler's  Inn.  Here  there  has  been  formed 
for  some  years  a  township,  and  a  few  houses  scattered 
here  and  there  give  the  place  the  appearance  of  a 
village.  The  forest-trees  are  widely  scattered,  rich 
verdure  clothes  the  ground,  and  many  of  the  flats 
are  pretty  and  sequestered.  A  new  township  was  laid 
out  in  1832,  about  three  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Bong  Bong,  and  is  called  ''Berrima.*'  This  spot 
is  rather  peculiarly  situated,  and  when  I  visited  it 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  the  form  of  the  streets, 
the  place  wore  a  melancholy  aspect.  The  land 
around  is  barren  and  stony,  and  the  bush  black  and 
gloomy.  The  river  Wingeecarrabee  winds  with  a 
long  and  acute  bend  around  the  point  fixed  upon  for 
the  site  of  the  town,  through  the  centre  of  which 
the  new  southern  road  passes.  The  bed  and  banks 
of  the  river  here  are  rocky,  and  likely  to  afford 
excellent  material  for  building.  A  space  of  ground 
was  allotted  for  religious  purposes  on  a  small  rounded 
hill,  and,  it  may  be,  that  this*  once-dreary  spot  now 
boasts  a  clergyman  with  his  chapel,  government 
buildings  with  their  officers,  that  a  retailer  has 
erected  his  shop,  and  that  necessary  evil,  the  publican, 
his  sign  and  place  of  accommodation,  while  labourers 

sod  hiodigntftBiep,  00  n«efnl  in  ib«  first  establishing 
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"kn  interior  township,  hftve  thnr  sepante  fants  and 
vorksheds. 

Thta   new  road   avoids  many  iteep  and   diflicnlt 

{tiacea,  which  arc  ao  frequent  on  the  old  road ;  it 
Rid  out  in  the  best  possible  line,  and  under  the 
direction  of  scientific  men.  A  good  line  of  road  to  the 
rich  extent  of  fine  country  which  lies  to  Uie  southward, 
and  which  is  so  likely  to  increase  in  population,  must 
be  considered  iadispenaably  necessary,  where  the 
means  of  water  carriage  is  utterly  Impossible. 

The  river  Wingeecarrabee,  after  leaving  the  town- 
ship of  Berrima,  soon  dips  into  the  mountainoua 
country  which  characterizes  the  course  of  the  Wollon- 
dilly  after  its  junction  with  the  Cookbundoon  river, 
and  after  a  very  tortuous  course,  through  high, 
narrow,  and  precipitous  tongues  of  land,  which,  as  it 
were,  "  dovetail"  into  one  another  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  unites  with  the  Wollondilly  near  the  Guineaur 
creek.  The  old  road  from  Bong  Bong  continues  for 
about  eleven  miles  through  a  good  forest  country, 
which  has  been,  in  many  places,  farmed  by  settlers, 
and  after  passing  a  barren  tract  of  stony  ridges  of 
about  ten  miles  in  extent,  crosses  the  Wringalla,  or 
Paddy's  river,  which  unites  with  the  Wollondilly 
about  two  miles  from  the  crossing  place.  From 
Paddy's  river  the  road  passes  several  fine  tracts  of 
forest -country,  which  are,  all  occupied  and  taken  up  j 
and  it  keeps  near  to,  and  often  parallel  with,  the 
Wollondilly,  which  it  occasionally  crosses,  until  it 
enters  Mulwaree  Plains,  The  scenery  on  this  -latter 
portion  of  road  is  varied  and  beautifiil,  and  the  river 
winding  under  a  high  mass  of  monntain-m^, 
frequentiy  breaks  in  upon  the  view  with  fine  effect, 
and  this  is  the  more  striking,  as  during  the  whole 
distance  from  Sydney,  which  maybe  about  150  miles. 


the  traveller  is  not  cheered  with  the  sight  of  refireshing 
water,  except  when  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  streams 
already  mentioned.  The  country  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Shoal  Haven  river,  is  intersected  by 
tremendous  gullies,  which,  from  their  precipitous  and 
roclcy  nature,  cannot  be  crossed,  and  are  wild  be- 
yond conception.  The  Illawam  counby  by  the  sea- 
coast  bears  all  tbe  q>pearance  of  tropical  scenery,  and 
it  is  chiefly  remariiable  in  the  ricfaneu  of  the  soil  and 
vegetation.  Here  the  cedar  and  cabbage-trees  flourish 
in  tfae  greatest  loxoriance. 

The  difficulty  of  travelling  through  these  woods 
before  roads  and  paths  were  cut  can  scarcely  he  con- 
ceived. The  innumerable  climbing  plants  which  twist 
together  like  ropes,  and  run  in  all  directions  among  the 
thick  nndei^ood^  and  rise  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees,  shut  out  the  nys  of  the  sun  j  nor  can  these  he 
set  aside  by  merely  pnshing  on,  bat  they  can  only  be 
cleared,  with  immense  labour,  by  means  of  the  axe. 
Besides  these  obstructions,  a  species  of  broad  grass, 
whose  edges  are  very  sharp,  covers  the  ground  in 
many  places,  and  forms  often  an  impenetrable  jungle. 

The  value  of  the  fire-timber,  however,  which 
abounds  upon  these  rich  flats,  and  the  very  productive 
nature  of  the  soil,  makes  up  for  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  clearing  the  laud,  and  tbere  are  now 
several  excellent  farms  in  this  district.  The  want  of 
a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels  on  this  coast  has 
been  a  great  drawback  to  the  interest  of  the  settlement, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  what  the  value  of 
these  lands  would  be,  if  the  coast  afforded  but  a 
tolerable  shelter  for  small  trading  vessels,  as  it  has 
been  found  impracticable,  from  the  formation  of  the 
country,  to  lay  out  a  good  line  of  road  into  it. 
W,  R.  G. 
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THE  TOWN  OP  CARCASSONNE,  IN  FRANCE. 


E   OF   CABCAMOMHK,  lAXOVEDOC. 


CaUSADE    AQAIN8T  TBI    AlbIGENSES — CrTJELTIES 

or  THE  Pope's  Lesate  at  Carcas<!onne. 
Cabca8BONNe,  or  Csrcasaone,  is  a  town  in  the  south 
of  France,  sitoBted  in  the  department  of  Ande,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the 
department.  It  lies  dne  iouth  from  FariB,  at  the 
distance  of  about  390  miles  in  a  direct  line,  or  nearly 
500  bjr  the  road.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  existed  before  the  campaigns  of  Cnesar,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  towns  existing  in  Gallia 
Ulterior.  It  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  the 
Roman  writera  of  a  later  age.  On  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Visigoths,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks ;  and 
under  the  mle  of  the  last  it  was  snbjcct  tii  counts  of 
Its  own,  who  established  themselves  in  this  part  of  | 
Vol.  XJ. 


France,  and  transmitted  their  anthority  to  their  heirs. 
It  came  into  direct  possession  of  the  crown  cf  France 
abont  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  being  then 
ceded  by  its  count  to  Louis  the  Ninth,  or  St.  Louis, 
who  reigned  as  king  of  France  from  1226  to  1270. 

Carcassonne  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Ande,  though  the  two  parts  into  which  the  river 
divides  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. On  the  right  bank  is  the  old  town,  or  cite, 
half  deserted ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  suflicietitly  denotes  their  antiqaity, 
and  composed  of  narrow,  dirty  streets.  It  contains  a 
fine  ruined  castle  and  a  cathedral ;  the  latter  was 
erected  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is 
a  handsome  building,  containing  tiaTiwL  %'uu.-a.'>A-^»»k 
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Simon  de  Monfort,  of  whose  share  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeasea  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
lower  town,  which  is  altogether  modern,  and  built 
with  straight  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles.  It  has 
a  Grande  Place,  planted  with  trees,  surrounded  by 
well-built  houses,  and  decorated  in  the  middle  with 
an  insignificant  fountain,  and  the  usual  edifices 
found  in  a  middle-sized  French  town.  Some  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  in  the  town  j  the  chief  of 
them  is  that  of  woollen  cloth,  which  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  and  much  encouraged  by 
Colbert,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  the  approach  to  Carcassonne,  the  old  town  stands 
out  conspicuous  above  the  lower  and  more  modern 
portion.  "  We  saw  it,'*  says  Mrs.  Carey,  "  at  some 
distance,  apparently  on  a  hill,  with  bastions,  towers, 
and  all  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war'  around 
it;  but  on  our  near  approach  we  found  '  its  occupa- 
tion o'er  J*  for  passing  under  its  deserted  walls,  we 
crossed  a  bridge  over  the  river  Aude,  and  entered  a 
very  good  town,  with  wide,  handsome,  clean  streets." 

Cascassonne  is  memorable  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  for  its  share  in  the  crusade,  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  against 
the  Albigenses,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  of  which, 
in  former  numbers,  we  have  given  an  account  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  year  1209,  when  the  massacre  of 
B^ziers  took  place.  The  terror  which  that  event 
produced  throughout  the  lurrounding  country,  caused 
the  other  towns  and  strong  places  to  be  deserted ; 
none  appeared  capable  of  withstanding  an  army 
which  had  taken  and  destroyed  the  capital,  and  the 
inhabitants  preferred  secreting  themselves  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  to  waiting  within  walls  to  be 
captured  and  put  to  death.  Every  knight  in  France 
then  lived  in  a  fortified  dwelling,  and  the  number  of 
castles  in  the  two  dioceses  of  Bdziers  and  Carcas- 
sonne was  immense,  but  upwards  of  a  hundred  of 
them  were  found  to  be  deserted  on  the  advance  of 
the  Crusaders,  who,  after  their  successes  at  B^ziers, 
had  turned  their  arms  towards  Carcassonne,  the 
other  great  city  of  Raymond  Roger,  the  young 
Viscount  of  Alby,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and 
that  one  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  up  his  abode 
on  the  first  invasion  of  his  territory. 

The  Crusaders  advanced,  "  unsatiated  with  blood," 
and  arrived  on  the  1st  of  August  before  Carcassonne, 
which  then  consisted  entirely  of  the  "  old  town/*  as 
it  is  now  called,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aude  ;  its 
fortifications  had  been  strengthened,  and  it  was 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  valiant  garrison.  On 
the  following  day,  one  of  the  two  suburbs,  which 
were  also  encircled  with  walls  and  ditches,  was  at- 
tacked, and  taken  after  a  severe  fight  of  two  hours* 
continuance;  but  the  assault  of  the  second  imme- 
diately afterwards,  was  not  so  successful,  the  assailants 
being  repulsed  with  loss.  The  besieged  defended  it 
for  several  days  ;  they  then  evacuated  it,  after  having 
set  it  on  fire,  and  retired  within  the  city. 

King  Petjer  the  Sec^d,  of  Aragon,  whom  the  Vis- 
count of  B^ziers  bad  acknowledged  as  his  lord,  was 
grieved  to  behold  the  oppression  of  that  prince,  who 
was,  moreover,  his  nephew.  He  came  to  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders,  addressed  himself  to  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, his  brother-in-law,  who  was  one  of  those  lords 
compelled  to  follow  and  second  the  enemies  of  his 
country ;  and  he  offered  himself  as  mediator  between 
the  legate  and  his  partisans  on  one  side,  and  the 
viscount  on  the  other.  Before  they  entered  on  any 
conditions,  the  abbot  Arnold  of  Citeaux,  (the  legate,) 
wiMag  to  obtMiD  some  information  as  to  the  state  of 

ffeg/eged,  engaged  the  King  of  Aragon  to  enter 


the  city,  and  confer  with  Raymond  Roger.  The 
monarch  did  so  |  Raymond  Roger,  after  expressing 
his  thanks,  said, — 

If  you  wish  to  arrange  for  me  any  adjustment,  in  the  form 
and  manner  which  shall  appear  to  you  fitting,  1  will  accept 
and  ratify  it  without  any  contradiction ;  for  I  see  clearly, 
that  we  cannot  maintain  ourselves  in  this  city,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  countrymen,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  taken  refuge  here.  We  cannot  reckon  tbem,  and 
they  die  every  day  in  great  numbers.  But  were  there  only 
myself  and  ray  people  here,  I  swear  to  you,  that  I  would 
rather  die  of  famine,  than  surrender  to  the  legate. 

The  legate,  on  his  part,  had  no  wish  to  see  the  town 
peaceably  surrender  j  he  had  not  dared  to  reject  the 
oflFer  of  the  King  of  Aragon  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation, **  yet  he  wished  not  to  have  a  peace  which 
should  suspend  the  massacres."  He,  therefore,  took 
care  that  such  proposals  only  should  be  made,  as 
were  sure  to  be  rejected,  and  caused  the  viscount  to 
be  informed,  that  the  only  terms  which  could  be 
granted  him,  were,  that  he  might  quit  the  city  with 
twelve  others,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  should  be  abandoned  to  his  good  plea- 
sure. "  Rather  than  do  what  the  legate  demands  of 
me,"  replied  Raymond  Roger,  "  I  would  suffer  my- 
self to  be  flayed  alive.  He  shall  not  have  the  least 
of  my  company  at  his  mercy,  for  it  is  on  my  account 
they  are  in  danger.'*  Peter  the  Second  approved  the 
generosity  of  his  nephew,  and  turning  towards  the 
knights  and  citizens  of  Carcassonne,  to  whom  these 
conditions  had  been  announced,  he  said  to  them, 
"You  now  know  what  you  have  to  expect j  mind 
and  defend  yourselves  well,  for  he  who  defends  him- 
self, always  finds  good  mercy  at  last.'* 

As  soon  as  the  King  of  Aragon  had  taken  his  de- 
parture, the  assault  was  commenced ;  the  Crusaders 
sought  to  fiU  up  the  ditches  that  they  might  be  ena- 
bled to  scale  the  walls,  and  for  that  purpose  brought 
up  heaps  of  ftigota,  enconrtffing  one  another  in  the 
task  with  loud  shonting.  But  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
proached the  walls,  the  besieged  poured  upon  them 
streams  of  boiling  water  and  oil,  crushed  them  with 
stones  and  projectiles  of  every  kind,  and  forced  them 
to  retire.  The  attack  was  jHrolonged,  and  many  times 
renewed ;  and  at  last  the  assailants  were  obliged  to 
retreat  with  great  loss.  The  time  was  now  approach- 
ing when  the  greater  part  of  the  Crusaders  would 
have  finished  their  forty  dxfn"  service  5  "  they  had 
reckoned  upon  a  miracle  in  thehr  favour,  and  already 
had  been  repnbed  in  two  assaults."  The  legate 
remarked  in  his  army  tome  symptoms  of  discourage- 
ment; he  therefore  employed  a  gentleman  related  to 
the  viscount,  who  hq^pcaiea  to  he  with  him,  to  enter 
into  the  city  and  renew  the  negotiatk)ns.  Raymond 
Roger,  on  his  side,  greatly  desired  an  honourable 
capitulation,  for  he  began  to  perceive  the  failure  of 
water  in  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  which  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  season  had  tended  to  dry  up.  He  was 
so  fully  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  his  proceedings, 
that  he  could  not  but  believe,  that  when  the  injustice 
of  which  he  had  been  the  victim  should  be  known, 
it  would  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  great  lords 
and  the  ecclesiastics,  whom  blind  and  bigoted  zeal 
for  the  church  had  armed  against  him.  He  persuaded 
himself,  that  if  he  could  gain  a  hearing,  he  should  be 
able  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
hitherto  encountered ;  and  he  only  asked  the  medi- 
ator who  presented  himself,  to  procure  him  a  safe 
conduct,  that  he  might  repair  to  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders.  He  obtained,  both,  from  the  legat^  and 
lords  of  the  army,  the  most  complete  guarantee  for 
his  safety  and  liberty,  and  the  promise  of  the  Cm- 
.  saders  was  confirmed  by  oaths.  He  then  quitted  the 
\  city,  a.ltea^4  b^  tilbxci^  hmidred  knights,  and  pre* 
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8ented  himself  at  the  tent  of  the  legate^  ¥^here  all 
the  principal  lords  of  the  army  were  assembled. 
After  having  nobly  and  powerfully  defended  his  con- 
duct, he  declared  that  he  submitted,  as  he  had  always 
done,  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  and  that  he  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  council. 

But  the  legate,  as  Sismondi  remarks,  was  pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  the  maxim  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  that  to  keep  faUh  with  ihoee  who  have  it  not,  it 
an  offence  against  the  faith.  He  caused  the  young 
viscount  to  be  arrested,  with  all  the  knights  who  had 
followed  him,  and  confided  him  to  the  care  of  Simon 
de  Montfort.  He  expected  that  by  this  act  of  severity 
he  should  strike  terror  into  the  people  of  Carcas- 
sonne ;  but  the  effect  of  his  treachery  was  precisely  to 
withdraw  from  his  power  the  victims  whom  he  had 
already  destined  to  the-  flames.  The  inhabitants 
were  acquainted  with  a  secret  passage  by  which  they 
could  escape  from  the  town ;  it  was  a  subterranean 
passage  leading  from  Carcassonne  to  Cabardes. 
During  the  night  they  all  escaped  by  this  outlet, 
abandoning  their  town  and  aU  their  wealth  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemy.  The  next  morning  the 
besiegers  were  surprised  at  the  bare  appearance  of 
th^'  walls,  and  for  some  time  could  hardly  be  con- 
vinced that  the  town  really  was  evacuted.  They  at 
length  entered  I  the  legate  took  possession  of  the 
spoil  in  the  name  of  the  church,  excommunicating 
those  of  the  Crusaden  who  should  appropriate  the 
smallest  portion* 

Nevertheless,  (says  Sismondi,)  he  thought  himself  obliged 
to  dissemble  the  villany  to  which  he  had  had  recourse,  and 
which  had  sobadlv  succeeded.  He  announced,  that  on  the 
1 5th  of  August,  toe  day  of  the  occupation  of  the  ci^,  he 
had  signed  a  capitulation,  bv  which  he  permitted  all 
the  inhabitants  to  auit  it  with  tneir  lives  only.  He  thought 
it  also  proper,  for  the  honour  of  the  holy  church,  not  to  let 
it  be  supposed  that  all  the  heretics  had  escaped  him.  His 
scouts  had 'collected  in  the  fields  a  certain  number  of  pri- 
soners, and  amongst  the  fugitives  from  Carcassonne,  some 
had  been  overtaken  and  brought  to  the  camp.  He  had  in 
hands, 'besides,  the  three  hundred  knights  who  had  accom- 
pani^  the  viscount  Out  of  all  these,  he  made  choice  for 
execution  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women,  who 
might  be  suspected  of  heresy*  Four  hundred  he  eaused 
to  be  burned  slive,  and  the  remaining  fifty  to  be  hanged. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Carcassonne,  the  principal 
object  of  the  eriis^e  had  been  accomplished.  The 
Count  of  Touloase  had  submitted  $  the  Viscount  of 
B^ers  was  a  prisoner^  and  his  two  great  cities  had 
been  nearly  destroyed.  The  French  lords,  who,  to 
gain  the  pardons  of  the  church>.had  marched  to  the 
crusade,  began  to  feel  some  shame  for  all  the  blood 
which  had  been  shed,  and  for  their  word  which  had 
been  falsified.  The  knighte  and  soldiers,  having  ful- 
filled the  term  of  their  service,  demanded  their  dis* 
tnissal  ^  bnt  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  the  legate  of  the 
Pope,  alone  felt  that  he  had  not  doRe  enough. 

The  sectaries  were  firosea  with  terror ;  they  had  concealed 
themselves ;  they  were  silent ;  they  would  even  be  so,  long 
after  the  departure  of  the  Crusaders.  But  they  were  not 
destroved ;  their  opinions  would  secretly  circulate ;  resent- 
ment for  theoutrases  already  suffered,  would  alienate  them 
still  more  from  me  church,  and  the  reformation  would 
break  forth  afresh.  To  turn  back  the  march  of  civilization, 
to  obliterate  the  traces  of  a  mighty  progress  of  the  human 
mindt  it  was  not  sufficient  to  sacrifice,  for  an  example,  some 
thousands  of  victims  x  the  nation  must  be  destroyed ;  all 
who  had  participated  in  the  developement  of  thought  and 
of  science  must  perish,  and  none  must  be  spared  but  the 
lowest  rustics^  whose  intelligence  is  scarcely  superior  to  the 
beasts  whose  labours  they  share.  Such  was  the  object  of 
the  Abbot  Arnold,  and  he  ^d  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it 

How  well  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  diabolieal 
dbjecl^  sad  of  his  means  for  that  purpose,  we  shall 
speak  on  future  occasions. ' 


POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE 

ASSURANCE. 

No.  IV. 


In  our  last  paper,  we  endeavoured  to  explain,  by 
easy  and  familiar  examples,  the  manner  in  which  the 
value  of  an  Assurance  for  a  single  year  was  dednotd 
from  the  tobies  of  mortality;  and  we  promised  to 
resume  our  investigation  of  the  subject  with  in 
inquiry  into  the  method  employed  by  Societies,  ia 
determining  the  values  of  these  contracte,  when  tfaa 
risk  of  Assurance  is  extended  during  the  whole  period 
of  life.  Assurance  Societies,  in  their  simplest  and 
original  form,  differ  very  little  (excepting  in  their 
magnitude)  from  the  Friendly  and  Benevolent  So* 
cieties  of  the  working  classes*;  both  are  supported 
by  the  mutual,  contributions  of  their  members,  and 
both  engage  to  provide  for  certain  future  exigences, 
out  of  a  species  of  friendly  fund,  to  which  the  longest 
livers  contribute  most  largely,  but  from,  which  all 
parties  derive  a  like  advantage  3  viz.,  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  sum  assured. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  admission  of  a  member 
is  shortly  followed  by  his  death,  his  representotives 
will  be  considerable  gainers  from  the  fund,  by  the 
sudden  conversion  of  the  contribution  of  the  deceased 
into  the  amount  assured.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  lives  to  be  the  last,  or  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
his  class,  he  will  in  proportion  be  as  much  a  loser  by 
the  fund,  as  the  early  claimant  would  have  been  a 
gainer.  The  surplus  of  the  interest  (above  his  actual 
claim)  accumulated  by  the  long  outetanding  of  his 
contribution,  having  been  gradually  absorbed  in 
supplying  the  deficiences  of  former  members,  whose 
premature  deaths  had  prevented  their  contributions 
accumulating  to  the  sums  assured.  According  to 
the  Northampton  Table  of  observations,  the  age  of 
ninety«six  is  the  extremity  of  life,  and  1/.  in  present 
money  would  purchase  by  this  toble  to  a  person  aged 
thirty,  the  Assurance  of  21.  Is.  \0d.  upon  death. 
Supposing,  therefore,  the  death  of  this  individual  to 
happen  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  enters,  or  be- 
comes a  member,  he  would  at  once  have  more  than 
doubled  his  original  contribution.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  were  certain  of  existing,  and  did,  in  fact, 
exist  to  the  age  of  ninety-six,  or  in  other  words  be* 
came  the  last  survivor  of  his  class,  the  same  1/.,  if 
laid  up  at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest,-  instead  of 
being  investal  in  a  Life  Assurance,  would  have  accu* 
mulated,  during  the  sixty-six  remaining  years  of  his 
existence,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  7L  Os.  Bid,  The 
difference,  therefore^  between  the  claim  to  which  he. 
will  be  entitled  under  his  policy,  and  the  sum  to 
which  his  contribution  would  have  amounted,  had  he 
chosen  to  have  become  his  own  assurer,  will  have 
gone  towards  defraying  the  deficiences  of  the  earlier 
claimanto. 

But  it  is  with  a  view  of  guarding  against  the  pro- 
verbial uncerteinty  of  life,  and  to  assure  to  all  parties 
a  reasonable  increase  of  their  various  contributions, 
that  Assurance  Societies  were  originally  instituted. 
This  is  done  by  taking  a  certain  average,  or  mean, 
(properly  graduated)  between  the  original  contribu- 
tion as  the  lowest,  and  the  highest  increase  which 
such  contribution  can  possibly  receive.  The  value  of 
an  Assurance,  therefore,  at  any  given  age,  or  the 

*  The  biuinest  of  a  Friendly  or  Benefit  Society,  when  condncted 
upon  an  extended  sctle,  and  based  npon  scientific  princi|»lee,  is  ht 
more  complicated  than  Uiat  of  an  Assurance  Society.  'Friendly 
Societies,  indeed,  embrace  a  variety  01  objects,  snch  as  weekly  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  allowances  duriog  sMkneis  and  incapacity  for 
labour,  death-pay,  and  funeral-money,  none  of  which,  with  the 
etception  of  the  two  last,  (which  are  modifications  of  Life  Aa- 
surance,}  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  bttsiaeM  of  ecdisaiy 
Life  Sooetiea*' 
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■ingle  premiam  *  cliarged  by  a  Society  for  the  purchase 
of  a  reversion,  will  be  such  an  amount  in  present 
money,  as  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  mem- 
bers existing  in  the  society  at  the  given  age,  will  pro- 
vide a  fund  sufficient  to  discharge  the  sum  assured  at 
the  death  of  each  member,  at  the  end  of  every  year 
In  which  the  lives  successively  become  extinct,  upon 
the  h3rpothe8is  that  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in 
the  Society  will  exactly  coincide  with  the  mortality 
of  the  Table  of  Probabilities  employed.  But  if,  for 
a  long  continuance  of  years,  the  annual  claimants  on 
the  funds  of  the  Society  exceed  the  number  of  deaths 
recorded  in  the  Table,  the  Society  will  in  that  case  be 
unable  to  support  its  various  engagements.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  claims  fall  short  of 
the  number  provided  for  by  the  Table,  the  Society 
will  be  in  the  same  degree  prosperous,  and  enabled 
to  make  a  return  in  tiie  shape  of  bonus  to  its  sur- 
viving members. 

Supposing  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in  a  Society 
consisting  of  any  given  number  of  persons,  at  any 
common  age  to  be  ascertained,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  suppose  any  table  of  mortality  to  be  assumed 
as  the  probable  standard  by  which  the  Assurers  in 
such  a  Society  will  live  and  die,  it  will  then  be  very 
easy  to  determine  what  sum  in  present  money  would 
serve  to  provide  a  given  payment  (say  100/.)  upon 
the  death  of  every  member,  and  such  ascertained 
amount,  divided  into  as  many  equal  shares  as  there 
are  members,  will  be  the  present  value,  at  that  age, 
of  a  reversion  or  assurance  of  100/.t  Let  now  the 
Northampton  Table  be  assumed  as  the  probable 
standard  of  mortality,  and  ninety  as  the  common  age 
of  the  forty-six  members,  who,  entering  together, 
constitute  that  class  or  division  of  the  Society.  It 
is,  therefore,  required  to  know  what  amount  in 
present  money  ought  to  be  demanded  from  these 
forty-six  assurers,  and  consequently  what  sum  ought 
to  be  the  individual  contribution  of  each. 

Upon  consulting  the  Northampton  Table,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  lives  of  all  these  forty-six  members 
will  drop  at  different  periods  during  the  next  seven 
years :  twelve  will  die  in  the  course  of  the  first  year, 
ten  during  the  second,  eight  during  the  third,  seven 
during  the  fourth,  five  during  the  fifth,  three  during 
the  sixth,  and  the  last  remaining  life  will  fail  some 
time  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  year.  The  Society 
must  at  starting  be,  therefore,  provided  with  a  sufii- 
cient  fund  to  pay  1200/.  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
1000/.  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  800/.  at  the 
end  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  order  to 
discharge 

£.  £  £.    «.  d 

1900,  at  the  end  of  the  first  r  1200,  discounted  at  31 
year,  the  Society  must  be<     per  cent.^  for  one?  1165    1  0 
provided  with  {    year  J 

1000,  at  the  end  of  2d  year  1000,  ditto,  for  2  years  942  12  0 
800,  at  the  end  of  3d  year  800,  ditto,  for  3  years  732  2  0 
700,  at  the  end  of  4th  year  700,  ditto,  for  4  years  621  18  7 
600,  at  the  end  of  5th  year  500,  ditto,  for  5  years  531  6  0 
300,  at  the  end  of  6th  year     300,  ditto,  for  6  years  251    5  0 

And  in  order  to  diachargo  the  remaining  100/L  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  with  100/.,  dis- 
Gonnted  at  3  per  cent.,  for  seven  years        •        •    81    6  2 


^£4225  11  0 


*  The  reasoning^  here  applied  will  be  equally  applicable  to  con- 
tributions or  premiums,  made  at  annual  or  other  intervals.  The 
annual  premium  for  the  purchase  of  an  Assurance  is  nothing  more 
than  the  nngle  premium,  or  value,  divided  inttf  a  certain  number  of 
equal  shares,  and  dbtributed  over  the  whole  period  of  life. 

t  Shorter  methods  of  obtaining  the  same  results  by  practical  rules 
may  of  course  be  obtained,  but  they  in  a  great  measure  owe  their 
construction  to,  and  depend  upon  abstract  mathematical  reasoning, 
which  would  be  misplaced  in  the  pages  of  a  popular  work  like  the 
Saturday  Maga^im^ 


Now,  the  sum  of  all  these  discounted  or  requisite 
sums  heing  divided  into  forty-six  equal  shares,  will 
quote  nearly  91/.  Vs.  2d.  for  each  share,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  present  value  of  a  reversion  of  100/.  at  the 
age  of  ninety.; 

The  truth  of  the  preceding  operations  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  conceiving  forty-six  persons 
aged  ninety  to  enter  a  society  together,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutually  assuring  100/.  upon  their  lives.  To  a 
common  fund  they  each  contribute  about  91/.  1 7s.  2(/., 
or  in  a  single  sum  amongst  them  4225/.  1 1«.  The 
following  sketch  will  exemplify  the  gradual  operation 
of  this  fund,  and  its  competence  to  provide  exactly 
the  amount  assured  to  each  individual  member  upon 
death:—  £    «.  dL 

The  original  contiibutiOn  of  4225/.  lis.  hdng] 

put  out  to  interest,  will  at  the  end  of  the  firstV   4352    5  2 

year  amount  to  j 

From  which  deduct  for  the  twelve  lives  whichl     .oao    0  0 

fail  in  the  course  of  the  year  i     

Fimd  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  thel    «...     .  « 
second  year  J  • 

Which  bearing  one  yearns  interest  will  amount  to   3240  16  8 
From  which  deduct  for  the  ten  lives  which  ftill    .^^^    ^  ^ 
in  the  course  of  the  year  / 

Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the!    Z^TITTZ 

Which  bearing  one  year*s  interest  will  amount  to  2314  8  2 
From  which  deduct  for  claims    •        .        •        •     800    0  0 

Fund  remaining  at  the  conuienoement  of  the\    ....     ^  o 
fburthyew  f    Ig^^     "^ 

Which  bearing  one  year*s  interest  will  amount  to  1569  16  8 
From  which  deduct  for  claims  •        •        .        .       700    0  0 

Ftmd  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  thel     "HiTm 
fifth  year  j      ^^  ^^  ^ 

Which  bearing  one  ycar*s  interest  will  amount  to  885  10  5 
From  which  deduct  for  claims  ....       500    0  0 

Fund  remaining  at  the  couunenoement  of  thel     TirTTT 
sixth  year  h    ^^  ^^  ^ 

Which  hearing  one  year's  interest  will  amount  to  397  1  8 
From  which  deduct  for  claims  ....       300    0  0 


97     1  8 
100    0  0 


Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the) 
seventh  year  I 

Which  bearing  interest  will  amount  to       •        • 

Which  will  exactly  discharge  the  last  remainingl      , -^    -.  ^ 

claim  J      **'''    "  '' 

The  fund  which  remains  at  the  commencement  of 
every  year,^if  divided  by  the  number  living  in  the 
table  at  the  age  corresponding  with  that  year,  will 
produce  in  every  case  Uie  value  of  a  reversion  on  a 
single  life  at  that  age  5  so  that  if  any  number  of 
new  members  were  to  be  enrolled  at  any  given  age, 
and  their  contributions  thrown  into  the  amount  re- 
maining at  the  commencement  of  that  year,  a  suffi- 
cient fund  would  be  produced  to  liquidate  with  equal 
regularity  and  certainty  the  claims  of  both  the  old 
and  the  newly-entered  members.  Indeed,  every 
Assurance  Society  which  is  strictly  limited  to  the  one 
object  of  granting  policies  for  the  whole  duration  of 
single  lives,  ought  properly  to  consist  of  as  many 
separate  classes,  or  divisions,  as  there  are  different 
ages  amongst  the  lives  assured,  and  every  person 
efifecting  ah  Assurance  on  his  life,  nominally  enrolls 
himself  into  that  particular  class,  or  division,  of  the 
Society  which  corresponds  with  his  existing  age  j  and 
in  like  manner,  every  member  desirous  of  resigning 
his  interest  in  his  Assurance,  may,  without  detriment 
to  any  of  the  fellows  of  his  class,  withdraw  his  share 
from  the  common  fund.  This  operation  is  a  very 
common  transaction  in  Life  Offices,  and  is  called 
surrendering  a  policy  for  its  real  value  {.     This  exact 

t  Very  few  offices  allow  the  Assurer  the  real  value  of  bis  policy; 
an  arbitrary  deduction  is  in  general  made,  whieh  ooflititatss  what 
18  called  the  official  value,  '    * 
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classification  of  the  lives  assured  is,  however,  seldom 
or  ever  resorted  to  in  actual  practice,  although  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  ^cnlations  of  the  Society,  and 
would,  unless  the  Society  were  of  any  very  great 
extent,  be  found  both  laborious  and  complicated,  as 
many  of  the  members,  although  co-existing  at  a  com- 
mon age,  have  been  admitted  at  different  periods, 
besides  which  their  contributions  are  chiefly  made  M 
annual  or  other  intervals. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
foregoing  specimen  of  the  operation  of  an  Assurance 
fund,  how  much  the  safety  of  the  Assurer  depends 
upon  the  exactness  with  which  the  annual  mortality 
of  the  Society  is  represented  by  the  standard  table  of 
observations.  Thoughtless  and  improvident  specu- 
lators too  ofteh  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  vaunted  cheapness  of  an  office,  and  seldom 
aUow  themselves  to  consider  whether  the  premiums 
charged  are  really  equivalent  to  the  risks  incurred. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  recently-established  Society 
were  to  offer  to  regulate  its  charges  by  the  Carlisle 
Table,  such  a  Society  would  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
public  premiums  considerably  under  the  charges 
usually  made,  and  the  unwary  Assurer  who  enrolled 
himself  a  member,  would  felicitate  himself  upon 
certain  supposed  advantages  or  savings.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  Life  Assurance,  the  benefit  of  which  is 
prospective,  does  not,  however,  resemble  the  purchase 
of  any  other  commodity.  Its  value  wholly  consists 
in  its  security,  and  depends  upon  the  sufficiency  of 
its  funds  to  support  its  various  engagements.  A 
saving  is  not,  therefore,  invariably  a  gain  3  for,  sup- 
pose that  after  a  few  years*  experience,  the  mortality 
of  that  Society  is  found  to  coincide  more  nearly  with 
the  Northampton  observations  than  with  those  from 
which  its  valuations  were  deduced.  What  remained 
of  the  original  fnnd  would  be  found  incompetent  to 
supply  the  Increased  demands  upon  it,  and  the  sur- 
viving Assurers  would  to  their  surprise  discover,  that 
the  Society  was  unable  to  discharge  their  claims.  The 
younger  and  the  more  numerous  the  lives,  the  more 
fatal  and  irretrievable  would  be  the  ruin  into  which 
they  would  be  plunged ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how 
much  misery,  and  want  of  public  confidence,  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  destruction  or  non-fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  an  Assurance  Society,  even  to  a 
single  individuaL  P.  H. 


THE  PHILOSOPHERS*  STONE. 

IV. 

In  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  published 
In  1833,  by  "A  member  of  his  Family,*'  tiiiere  is  a 
very  curious  transaction  recorded  respecting  alchemy. 
As  it  is  well  authenticated,  and  of  a  date  much  more 
recent  than  the  instances  quoted  in  our  last  paper,  we 
introduce  it  here^  remarldng,  however,  that  our  sole 
object  in  doing  so  is,  that  we  may  be  the  better 
enabled,  hereafter,  to  enforce  and  illustrate  our  own 
views  on  this  much -disputed  subject. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  distinguished  both  for  learning  and 
piety.  As  many  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  aware, 
AC  was  an  influential  member  of  the  body  of  Christians 
denominated  Wesleyan  Methodists.  During  his  en- 
gagement in  his ^  ministerial  duties  at  DubUn,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  named  Hand, 
who  had  been  invited,  by  a-  mutual  acquaintance,  to 
hear  Dr.,  at  that  time,  Mr.,  Clarke,  preach.  The 
subject  of  the  discourse  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  founded  on  Isaiah  i.  25,  26  j  And  I  will  turn  my 
hand  tqum  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and 
take  away  all  thy  tin,  S^c,  In  explaining  what  he  con- 
sidered tQ  be  th^  sense  of  the  passage,  Mr,  Clarke 


made  some  observations  on  the  general  properties  of 
metals,  and  especially  on  the  modes  usually  employed 
in  refining  them.  Mr.  Hand  was  very  much  interested 
by  these  remarks,  for,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he 
had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Alchemy ;  trying  every  experiment,  which  the  various 
books  he  could  obtain  on  the  subject,  and  his  own 
active  imagination,  su^ested.  Mr.  H.  now  sought 
an  introduction  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the  result  was, 
that  an  intimacy  was  established,  which  soon  ripened 
into  friendship;  and  as  the  alchemist  possessed  a 
good  laboratory,  he  and  Mr.  C.  were  frequently  en- 
gaged in  making  experiments  together.  Mr.  Hand 
worked  incessantiy,  in  the  hope  of  at  length  disco- 
vering the  art  of  transmutation.  He  often  imagined 
himself  in  possession  of  the  mighty  secret;  and 
though  as  often  baffled  and  disappointed,  the  prize 
still  appeared  within  reach  of  his  eager  grasp. 

After  Mr.  Clarke  had  left  Dublin,  Mr.  Hand  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  him.  The  circumstances 
we  are  going  to  narrate  are  mentioned  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  Manchester,  in  December,  1792, 
and  January  and  May,  1793.  To  insert  the  whole 
of  the  letters  would  occupy  greater  space  than  we  can 
afford.  We  shall  make  such  extracts  from  them  as  we 
think  will  convey  an  intelligible  account  of  the  most 
important  particulars,  employing  as  much  as  possible 
the  language  of  the  writer.  To  enable  the  reader  the 
better  to  understand  some  of  the  allusions  to  "  stained 
glass,"  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Hand  had 
long  practised  that  art,  and  with  considerable  success. 

The  first  of  the  letters  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
as  written  by  Mr.  Hand,  is  dated  "  Dublin,  Dec.  2, 
1792."     He  says. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  last,  came  to  my  house 
two  men;  one  I  thought  to  be  a  priest,  and  yet  be.- 
lieve  so;  the  other  a  plain,  sedate-looking  man:  they 
asked  for  me.  As  soon  as  I  went  to  them,  the  last-men- 
tioned -  person  said  he  had  called  to  see  some  of  my 
stained  glass ;  and  hoped,  as  he  was  curious,  I  would  per- 
mit him  to  call  and  see  me  now  and  then.  Of  course  I 
said  that  I  should  be  happy  that  he  would  do  so.  After 
much  conversation,  he  began  to  speak  of  metals,  and  their 
properties,  and  of  Alchemy,  asking  me  if  I  had  ever  read 
any  books  of  that  kind  (but  I  believe  he  well  knew  that  I 
had).  After  some  time,  and  many  compliments  passing 
on  my  ingenious  art,  they  went  away.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  next  forenoon,  he  came  himself,  without  the  priest, 
and  told  me  he  had  a  little  matter  that  would  stain  glass 
the  very  colour  I  wanted,  and  which  I  could  never  get, 
that  is,  a  deep  blood-red.  Said  he, "  If  you  have  a  furnace 
hot,  we  will  do  it,  for  the  common  fire  will  not  do  well.** 
I  replied,  **  Sir,  I  have  not  one  hot,  but  if  you  will  please 
to  ootne  with  me,  I  will  show  you  my  little  laboratory,  and 
I  will  ^et  one  lighted.*'  When  we  came  out,  he  looked 
about  him,  and  then  said,  "  Sir,  do  not  deceive  me,  you  are 
an  alchemist*'  <*  Why  do  you  think  so  ?'*  sigd  I.  **  Because,** 
he  replied,  "  you  have  as  many  fbolish  vessels  as  I  have 
seen  with  many  others  engaged  in  that  study.**  '*  I  have,*' 
I  answered,  "  w&rked  a  long  time  at  it,  it  is  true,  without 
gain,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  better  instructed.**  "  Do 
you  believe  the  art?"  said  he.  •'Yes,  sir.*'  ••Why?*' 
••  Because  I  give  credit  to  many  good  and  pious  men.**  He 
smiled.  ••  Will  you  have  this  air-furnace  lighted  ?**  •*  Yes, 
sir.**  I  did  so,  and  he  then  asked  for  a  bit  of  glass,  opened 
a  box,  and  turning  aside,  laid  a  little  red  powder  on  the 
glass  with  a  penknife.  He  then  put  the  glass  with  the 
powder  on  it  into  the  fire,  and  when  hot,  took  it  out,  and 
the  glass  was  like  blood.  ••  Have  you  scales  ?**  said  he.  i 
got  them  for  him,  and  some  lead,  of  which  he  weighed  two 
ounces.  He  then  put  four  grains  of  a  very  white  powder 
in  a  bit  of  wax,  and  when  the  lead  was  melted,  put  this 
into  it,  and  then  raised  the  fire  for  a  little  while, — then  took 
it  out,  and  cast  it  into  water :  never  was  finer  silver  in  the 
world!  I  exclaimed,  "O  God!  sir,  you  amaze  meT 
••  Why,**  he  replied,  ••do  you  call  upon  €rod  ?  do  you  think 
He  has  any  hand  in  these  things  ?'  ••  In  all  good  things, 
sir,**  I  said.  *  •  <•  Did  you  ever  see  the  devU?**  said  he. 
<«  No  sir/*  J  replied,  <•  and  I  trust  I  never  shalL*'  /•  ShaU  I 
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ftbow  you  something  wonderfUl  ?''  he  inquired.  **  Not  if  it 
i8  anything  of  ikat  kind/*  I  said.  "  It  is  not*  sir— please  to 
get  me  a  glass  of  clean  water/*  I  did  so.  He  pulled  out 
a  bottle,  and  dropt  a  red  liquor  into  it,  and  said  something 
I  did  not  understand.  The  water  was  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire, 
end  a  multitude. of  little  live  things,  like  lizards,  moving 
about  in  it.  I  was  in  great  fear.  This  he  perceived*  took 
the  glass,  and  flung  it  (the  contents)  into  the  ashes,  and  all 
was  over.  "  Now,  sir/*  said  he,  '*  if  you  will  enter  into  a 
vow  with  me,  as  I  see  you  are  an  ingenious  ^^^kj  ^i^^  ^^^ 
you  know  more  than  you  will  ever  find  out."  This  I  de- 
clined, being  fully  convinced  it  was  of  the  devil ;  and  it  is 
now  I  know  the  meaning  of  coming  improperly  by  the 
secret.  After  some  little  lime,  he  said  he  must  go,  and 
would  call  again,  when  I  should  think  better  of  his  offer. 
He  left  me  the  two  ounces  of  lima  (the  alchemical  name 
for  silver),  and  I  have  never  since  seen  nor  heard  from 
him. 

The  next  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Hand  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  is  dated  "January,  ]793|"  and  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  reply  to  one  from  the  latter  gentle- 
man^  inquiring  more  minutely  into  the  particulars  as 
narrated  above.    Mr.  Hand  says 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  answers  you  require 
to  your  questionst  first  informing  you,  that  I  have  never 
since  seen  nor  heard  anything  from  the  individual  you  refer 
to,  and  secondly,  that  when  he  was  with  me  I  was  not  in 
any  part  deceived.  I  was  not  imposed  upon  in  the  trans- 
mutation, having  used  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  silver 
in  my  own  work,  and  sold  the  remainder  of  it  for  pure 
etlver,  *  *  1  have  heard  too  much  of  the  tricks  of  Al- 
chemists, and  was  too  attentive  to  all  that  passed,  for  any 
man  or  devil  to  deceive  me  in  this.  The  glass  of  water  was 
a  common  tumbler,  and  be  said  something  as  he  was  put- 
ting it  in,  and  looked  very  sternly  at  me.  The  blaze  did 
not  take  place  the  moment  he  put  the  red  liquid  in,  but 
little  flashes  in  the  water,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur, 
so  much  80  that  I  thought  some  had  fallen  into  the  air- 
fumace ;  but  that  was  not  the  case.  The  glass  soon  became 
i\i  on  fire,  like  spirits  of  wine  burning,  and  a  number  of 
little  creatures  became  visible,  exactly  like  lizards  in  Eng- 
land, some  of  them  moving  their  heads  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  glass,  and  I  saw  them  as  ikiiiy  and  distinctly  as  I 
ever  saw  anything  in  my  life. 

In  the  last  letter  relating  to  this  carious  affair,  and 

which  is  dated  ''DubHn,  May  13,  1793/'  Mr.  Hand 

says. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  met  the  man  who  was  at 
tny  house,  and  who  made  the  transmutation,  and  did  the 
other  matter.  I  said,  "  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ?*'  He 
replied,  ••  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you.*' 
'*  Do  you  not  remember,"  said  I,  **  the  person  who  stains 
glassy  and  to  whom  you  were  so  kind  as  to  show  some  ex- 

Eeriments  ?"  "  No,  sir,'*  said  he,  "^you  are  mistaken,**  and 
e  turned  red  in  the  face.  '*  Sir,**  I  answered,  "  if  I  am 
mistaken,  I  beg  your  pardon  Ibr  telling  you  that  I  was 
never  right  in  anything  in  my  life,  and  never  shall  be." 
•*  Sir,**  he  replied,  **  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  wish  you 
good  morning."  He  several  times  turned  round  to  look 
after  me,  but  ^  assured  I  never  saw  a  man,  if  that  was 
not  the  one  who  was  with  me.  I  do  intend  to^  inquire  and 
find  him,  or  who  he  is ;  of  this  I  am  determined. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Clarke's  biographer,  that 
.Mr.  Hand  was  a  gentleman  of  character,  and  one 
who  would  not  on  any  account  misrepresent  any  fact. 
He  continued  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Clarke  during 
the  years  he  remained  in  Dublin ;  and  oh  his  subse- 
quent removal  to  London,  maintained  his  intimacy 
with  him  and  his  family  till  his  death. 

Thb  most  exalted  reputation  is  that  whieh  arises  ftom  the 
dispensation  of  happiness  to  our  fellow-creatures.— ^Pekk. 

Ir  is  a  happy  instinct  which  enaUes  us  to  value  these  little 
prizes  so  highly,  and  a  curious  thing  to  reflect,  as  we 
stumble  through  the  parks,  knee  deep  in  children,  that 
there  is  not  one  little  unit  in  those  diminutiVB  millions  that 
has  not  (God  bless  it  I)  a  circle  of  admiring  relatives,  to 
whom  it  is  the  prettiest,  the  dearest,  the  cleverest,  in  ftet, 
the  onlv  child  that  was  ever  worth  a  thotight.^-**  ffomon'^ 


ADAPTATION   OF  EXTERNAL    NATURE    TO 
THE  CONDITION  OF  MAN. 

Whun.  Hamlet,  in  contemplating  the  grandeur  of 
creation,  breaks  forth  into  that  sublime  apostrophe  on 
man, — **  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  facul- 
ties !  in  form  and  mo vinf^,  how  express  and  admirable ! 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension^  how 
like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of 
animals !"  who  does  not  feel  elated  by  the  descrtotion? 
who  does  not  feel  conscious  of  its  truth? 

Nor  is  its  truth  the  less  admissible,  because  the 
poet,  in  concentrating  the  powers  of  his  imagination 
on  the  excellences  of  that  work  of  creation  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  Creator^s  image,  has  omitted 
to  present  to  our  view  the  reverse  of  the  impression, 
the  frailty,  namely,  of  our  fallen  nature  3  for  although, 
on  moral  and  religious  consideration,  each  individual 
is  bound  habitually  to  take  the  one  view  in  conjunction 
with  the  other ;  in  a  simply  philosophical  contempla- 
tion of  human  nature,  we  are  not  precluded  by  any 
reasonable  barrier,  from  taking  such  a  partial  view  of 
the  subject  as  the  occasion  may  suggest. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  propose  to  consider,  not 
the  moral,  but  the  physical  condition  of  man;  and  to 
examine  how  far  the  state  of  external  nature  is  adapted 
to  that  condition ;  whether  we  regard  the  provisions 
made  for  the  supply  of  man's  wants,  either  natural  or 
acquired ;  or  those  which  are  made  for  the  exercise  of 
his  intellectual  faculties. 

But  a  wide  field  here  opens  to  our  view;  for  man 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  considered  as 
an  insulated  being,  or  unconnected  with  the  rest  of 
animated  nature.  He  is,  indeed,  but  one  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  animal  creation;  and  not  only  does 
the  contemplation  of  his  condition  lose  half  it9  interest, 
if  separated  from  the  contemplation  of  the  condition 
of  other  animals,  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  in- 
vestigated without  that  aid.  And,  again,  animal  life 
itself  is  but  one  among  many  modes  of  existence,  by 
which  the  Creator  has  manifested  his  omnipotence, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate,  in  connexion 
with  the  general  phenomena  of  nature,  in  order  to 
show  the  superiority  of  that  province,  at  the  head  of 
which  human  beings  have  been  placed. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  physical  condition  of  mSm,  we  must  not  regard 
him  merely  nnder  the  aspect  of  savage  or  tmcivilized 
life,  and  consider  this  as  his  natural  state  -,  for  it  may 
be  presumed  that,  at  the  present  day,  such  a  puerile 
view  of  the  question  is  not  for  a  moment  entertained 
by  any  one  capable  of  philosophical  reflection.  In 
fact,  in  as  many  diffierent  states  as  man  does  actnally 
exist,  civilized  or  savage,  so  many  are  his  natural  states. 

The  more  familiar  objects  of  that  external  world  by 
which  man  is  surrounded  are  usuaUy  distribnted  into 
three  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called,— the  taUmnl,  vege- 
table, and  mineral;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  to  tske  into  our  account  ^e  phenomena 
of  the  atmospkere  also.  r 

The  atmosphere  principally  consists  of  the  tf^  which 
we  respire,  (a  fom  of  matter  so  snbtile,  in  aU  its 
states,  as  to  be  invisible,)  together  with  a  variable 
proportion  of  water,  of  which  a  part  is  always  retained 
in  close  combination  with  the  air,  and,  like  the  air 
itself,  exists  always  in  an  invisible  state.  There  are 
also  difiiwed  through  the  atmosphere  those  still  more 
subtile  agents,  heat  and  electricity.  But  all  these, 
though  of  so  subtile  a  substance,  are  in  thehr  oeea- 
sional  effects  thd  most  powerftil  agents  of  nature. 
For,  omittifk'g  the  consideration  of  ^elr  dient  bs(t 
wonderinl  operation,  as  exhibited  in  the  process  of 
vegetation,  and  in  many  other  processes  k«8  open  to 
obseryi^ion,  1^  w  comider  ^  oc^MioiMil  dNtfcf 
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uhr  in  the  violence  of  a  iomado  j  or  of  umtet,  in  the 
inundation  of  a  rapid  river  5  or  let  xm  contemplate  the 
effect  of  either  an  indefinite  diminution  or  increase  of 
heat  On  the  one  hand,  the  natural  process  of  animal 
decomposition  arrested  by  its  abstraction,  so  that  the 
imbedded  mammoth  remains  at  this  moment  in  the 
same  state  that  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago,  and 
in  Y^ch,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  undoubt- 
edly would  be  four  thousand  or  four  millions  years 
hence ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  the 
dissipation  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  matter,  or 
their  fixation  in  the  state  of  glass^  resulting^from  the 
agency  of  indefinitely  increased  heat^  or,  lastly,  let 
us  consider  the  tremendous  effects  of  condensed  elec- 
tricity in  the  form  of  lightning, — and  we  shall  ne- 
cessarily acknowledge  that,  though  in  their  usual  state 
the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  among  the 
most  tranquil  agents  of  nature,  yet,  when  their  power 
is  concentrated,  they  are  the  most  awfully  energetic. 
In  the  mineral  kingdom  the  most  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  the  several  species,  appears  to  be  a  disposition 
to  a  peculiar  mode  of  mutual  attraction  among  the 
particles  composing  the  individuals  belonging  to 
them)  from  which  attraction,  when  exerted  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  result  that  sym- 
metry and  reg^arity  of  form,  to  which  the  term 
cnfMtal  has  been  applied.  The  transparency  and 
degree  of  hardness  of  crystals  are  various,  and  depend 
much  upon  external  circumstances.  The  form  is 
fundamentally  the  same  for  each  species,  though 
capable  of  being  modified  according  to  known  laws, 
and  the  substance  is  chemically  the  same  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  Every  atom  of  a  crystallized  mass 
of  gjrpsum  consists  of  water,  )ime,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  united  in  the  same  proportions  as  are  found  to 
exist  in  tbe  whole  mass,  or  in  any  given  part  of  it. 

The  individuals  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  differ  very 
remarkably  from  those  of  the  mineral,  both  in  form 
and  substance.     In  their  form  we  see  nothing  like 
the  mathematical  precision  of  crystallization  |  and  in 
their  substance,  they  differ  widely,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  vegetable  which  is  examined ;  so  that, 
independently  of  previous  knowledge  of  the  species, 
we  could  hardly  discover  any  natural  relation  between 
the  several  constituent  parts  of  the  individual.    What 
is  there  in  the  insulated  leaf  of  a  rose  or  of  a  peach 
tree,  that  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  fruit  of  the  one 
or  the  flower  of  the  other  ?    But  the  most  remarkable 
line  of  distinction  between  v^^tables,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  preceding  kingdom,  consists  in  their 
mode  of  increase  and  reproduction.     Minerals  can 
only  increase,  as  such,  by  apposition  of  piprticles 
specifically  similar  to  themselves,  and  can  only  be 
originally  produced  by  the  immediate  combination  of 
their  constituent  elements.     But  vegetables  have  an 
apparatus  within  them,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
assimilate  thfi  heterogeneous  particles  of  the  surround- 
ing soil  to  their  own  nature ;  and  they  have  also  the 
power  of  producing  individuals  specifically  the  same 
ajs  themselves  j  in  common  language,  they  are  eapable 
of  contributing  to  theur  own  growth,  and  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  species.    And  as  they  produce  these 
effects  by  means  of  internal  organs  adapted  to  the 
porpose,    they    are    hejice    denomin^ited   organized 
bodies. 

The  individuals  of  the  animal  kingdom  very  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  vegetable  in  the  two  properties 
just  described.  The  respective  organs  differ,  as  we 
might  expect,  in  their  form  and  position;  but  in  their  ^ 
functions,  or  mode  of  action,  there  is  a  strong  analogy, 
and  even  similarity,  throughout.  Bat  animals  differ 
from  vegetables  more  remarkably  than  these  do  from 
t.wery  lUMHganized  form  of  Qiatter«  in  being  endued 


with  sensation  and  volition ;  properties  which  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  relations  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
raise  them  immeasurably  above  all  other  forms  of 
matter  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

In  distributing  the  individuals  of  the  material 
world  among  these  four  kingdoms  of  nature,  there 
occasionally  prevails  considerable  obscurity,  not  only 
with  respeot  to  the  true  place  which  an  individual 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  scale  ctf  a  particular  kingdom, 
but  even  with  respect  to  the  question,  und^  which  of 
the  four  kingdoms  it  ought  to  be  arranged;  this  ob- 
scurity arising,  of  course,  from  the  points  of  resent- 
blance  apparently  balancing,  or  more  than  balancing, 
the  points  of  difference.  Lei  us,  for  instance,  in  the 
atmospherical  kingdom,  take  a  fragment  of  a  perfectly 
transparent  orystid  <^  pure  ice,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  H  would  be  difficult,  either  by  the  sight 
or  the  touch,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fragment  of 
transparent  quartz,  or  rock-crjrstal ;  indeed,  the 
transfer  of  the  original  term  krustalhe,  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  shows  the  close  resemblance  of  the  two. 
Some  minerals,  again,  so  nearly  resemble  vegetables 
in  form,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  specific  terms  of 
appellation,  derived  from  the  v^;etable  kingdom;  as 
ftos  /erri,  mineral  agaric,  &e.  And,  lastly,  many  of 
the  animals  called  sea-anemones  so  far  resemble  the 
flower  called  by  the  same  namCi  that  their  reai  cha- 
racter is  at  first  very  doubtful.  But,  omitting  these 
rare  and  equivocal  instances,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  individuals  of 
the  animal  kingdom  have  the  most  extensive  and 
important  relations  to  the  surrounding  universe.  And 
if  among  the  kingdoms  of  nature  animals  hold  the 
first  rank,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  these 
relations,  among  animals  themselves*  the  first  rank 
must  be  assigned  to  man. 

[Abridged  from  Kiad'b  Bridgewat§r  Treatiu.1 


VANITY   OF  WORLDLY  THINGS. 

Whsrs  are  now  the  fhmed  potentates  whose  power  ex- 
tended over  almost  tlie  whole  earth  ?  Who  is  it  that  has 
made  them  descend  IVom  their  lofty  height,  and  despoiled 
Uiem  of  all  their  treasures?  Whither  are  sone  those 
vaunted  h«roes»  whose  achievements  drew  ibrth  suoh  ex- 
pressions of  admiration ;  those  learned  prodigies  of  acquire^ 
ment,  whose  writings  are  spread  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  globe ;  those  subUme  orators,  who  decided  the  decrees 
of  senates  at  their  pleasure  ?  Ask  where  are  the  proud, 
the  rich,  the  voluptuous,  the  young  ?  where  those  haughtv 
nobles,  those  hard  masters,  who  so  rigorously  required  suca 
implicit  obedience?  Ask  the  earth, — she  will  show  yoa 
the  plaoes  where  they  lie.  Interrogate  the  tomb, — it  will 
tell  you  the  narrow  space  in  which  their  bodies  are  com- 

Csed ;  their  bodies ?  do  thev  then  still  exist?  Perhaps  a 
Iful  of  dnst  may  remain  of  each. 
But  whilst  all  around  us  thus  passes  away,  whilst  every- 
thing esems  us»  the  kingdom  which  shall  not  pass  away, 
draws  nigh.  So  many  revolutions,  such  a  continual  flux 
and  reflux  of  human  things,  this  perpetually  chang;ing 
scene  of  a  fleeting  worid,  all  point  to  the  end  towards  which 
we  are  hastening  our  steps.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Brido"* 
groom  who  calls  us  to  tbe  marriage-feast,  and  by  his  reite- 
rated warnings,  urges  us  to  walk  accordingly.  You,  who 
are  deaf*  to  this  voice,  who  remain  buried  m  the  mire  of 
earthly  things,  go  down  ^et  lower,  and  what  will  you  find  ? 
— the  grave  which  is  waiting  for  you,  and  into  which  you 
must  descend,  whether  you  will  or  not.  Already  Death 
stands  at  your  side,  ready  to  fall  upon  you,  and  drag  you 
into  it»  as  he  has  done  with  those  who  have  preceded  you. 
—St.  Ephbaiic««-Boo^  of  the  Fathers, 

Idleness  is  the  great  corrupter  of  youth,  and  the  bane  and 
dishonour  of  middle  age.  He  who,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
finds  time  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  may,  with  much 
reason,  suspect  that  be  has  not  consulted  the  duties  which  the 
consideration  of  his  a^e  imposed  on  him;  assuredly  he  has 
not  consulted  his  haoniness.^— Blair. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.  No.  XX. 


The  Holly,  (Ihx  agtti/olium.) 

The  Holly  baa  been  by  many  considered  to  be 
nkerely  a  shrub,  but  wben  left  to  its  DHtnral  growth, 
it  atttuns  the  height  of  at  least  thirty  feet ;  it  is 
chiefly  employed,  even  at  present,  ia  the  formation 
of  bedgea,  but  it  was  an  especial  fevonrite  among 
our  forefathers  for  tSe  same  purpose.  Old  Evelyn's 
description  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  faroar  in  which 
it  was  held. 

Above  all  the  natural  greens  which  enrich  our  beme- 
bora  (tare,  there  a  none  certainly  to  be  compared  to  the 
Holly ;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  wondered  at  our 
curiosity  afler  foreign  plants,  and  expensive  difficulties.  Id 
the  neglect  of  the  culture  of  this  vulgar  but  incomparable 
tree,  whether  we  will  propagate  it  for  use  or  defence,  or  for 
light  and  ornament.  Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  glorious 
and  refreEbing  object  of  the  kind  tben  an  impregnable 
hedge,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  seven  feet 
high,  and  five  in  diameter,  which  I  can  show  in  my  poor 
gardens  at  any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed 
and  varnished  leaves?  The  latter  standards  at  orderly 
distance,  blushing  with  their  natural  coral.  It  mocks  at 
the  rudest  assaults  of  the  weather,  beasts,  or  hedge-breakers. 

The  wood  of  the  Holly  is  extremely  bard  and 
tough ;  it  is  of  much  value  to  the  inlayer,  for  orna- 
mental work,  and  ia  used  in  making  the  best  de- 
scription of  blocks  for  the  engraving  of  patterns  for 
printed -calico  or  paper- banging. 

The  greatest  collection  of  natural  Hollies  ii  aud  to 
have  been  in  the  fir-forest  of  Black  Hall,  on  the 
river  Dee,  abont  twenty  miles  above  Aberdeeiij  many 
of  them  were  very  large  and  well  stemmed ;  the 
greater  part  were  cut  down,  and  the  wood  fetched  as 
much  as  five  shillings  and  siipence  a  foot  in  the 
London  market. 

Tbe  Holly  forma  a  prominent  object  among  the 
evergreens  with  which  our  houses  and  churches  are 
decorated  at  Christmaa,  its  scarlet  berries  contrast- 
ing BO  beautifully  with  the  dark  green  of  its  spiny 
leftves.    There  is  a  variety  of  tius  tree,  with  varie- 


gated leaves,  which  is  much  cultivated  for  its  beauty. 
In  addition  to  tbe  value  of  its  timber,  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  tbe  Holly  were  in  greWt  request  a  few  years 
since,  for  tbe  maaofactoie  of  bird'lime,  an  article 


macb  less  used  now  than  formerly.  Tbe  bird-lime 
was  prepared  by  allowing  these  parts  of  the  tree  to 
soak  in  water  until  they  assumed  a  kind  of  palpy 
nature,  they  were  then  subnlitted  to  tbe  action  of  a 
gentle  heat,  until  the  mass  became  adhesive,  and 
could  be  drawn  out  in  strings. 


TO   AN    IMPANT. 
6«£ET  iufiuit,  when  I  gaie  on  thee. 

And  mark  thy  spirit's  bouuding  Eghtneas 
Thy  huieb  of  playful  ecstacy. 

Thy  glance  of  animated  brigfatnoes, 
How  brantiful  the  light  appeare  - 

Of  Reason  in  her  &nt  reveAlinga, 
How  blest  the  boon  of  opening  yean, 

Unclouded  hopes,  nnwithered  feeliiigs  I 
Thou  hast  not  felt  Ambition's  tbralt. 

Thou  dost  not  sigh  for  absent  treasures. 
Thy  dark  eye  beams  in  joy  on  all, 

Simple  aud  artless  are  thy  pleasures ; 
And  sbonld  a  tear  obscure  thy  bliES, 

I  know  the  spell  to  soothe  thy  sadness. 
The  magic  of  Uiy  lather's  kiss 

Can  soon  tnmsfotm  thy  grief  to  (^odness  1 
The  world,  my  feir  and  frolic  boy, 

May  give  thy  feelings  new  direction^ 
Bat  may  its  changes  ne'er  destroy 

The  fervour  of  thy  warm  aflcctions  ! 
Still  may  thy  glad  contented  eyes 

Smile  on  each  object  they  are  meeting. 
Yet,  most  of  earthly  blesdngs,  prize 

A  parent's  look — a  parent^  greeting ! 
And,  oh  I  may  He  whose  boundless  love 

Excels  the  ken  of  human  blindness, 
The  wiseet  father's  care  above — 

Beyond  the  fondest  mother's  kindness — 
Teach  thy  joung  heart  for  Him  to  glow. 

Thy  ways  from  sin  and  sorrow  sever, 
And  guide  thy  steps  in  peace  below. 

To  realms  where  peace  endures  fbr  ever  I— 


Bs  bvourahle  unto  tbe  poor,  which  may  be  little;  ifthoa 
wilt  be  aided  of  &id  against  them  that  be  mighty. — Sii 
Thomas  Buith. 

Gvii-T  may  attain  temporal  splendour,  but  can  neveTcoofs 
real  happiness. — ? 
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THE   TOWN   AND   CASTLE   OF  TRIM,   IN   IRELAND. 


■CIH)  or  visa  lOBH't  CASTI 

Trim  la  the  capital  of  the  cooaty  of  Eaat  Meath,  in 
the  province  of  Leinsler ;  it  ia  aitnated  in  the  parish 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Muyfenragh,  and  partly  in  that  of  Upper 
Navan.  It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Dublin,  from 
which  it  is  distant  thirty-two  miles.  It  is  built  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  productive  and  populous  district.  It  formerly 
returocd  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1831,  was  2306,  and  that 
nf  the  parish  2309.  The  trade  carried  on  here  is 
very  trifling  j  a  few  persons  are  employed  in  the 
manufucture  of  ticken  and  woollen  fur  home  con- 
snmptioQ. 

Trim  is  remarkable  for  its  ancient  ruins ;  among 
them  tlie  castle  is  the  most  prominent,  both  from  its 
dimensions,  and  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne.  It  is  said,  indeed,  to  he  the  most  spacious 
edifice  of  the  kind,  of  which  there  are  any  remains 
in  Ireland.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  says,  that  it  is 
almost  the  only  building  in  that  country,  which 
deserves  the  appellation  of  caflk,  the  generaUty  of 
the  structures  so  called,  being  in  fact  only  small 
forts,  resembling  each  other  very  much  in  their 
■K-hi  lecture. 

The  nutives,  (he  uys,)  perhaps,  whose  eyes  have  not 
been  so  niueh  accustomed  as  mine  have,  lu  view  with 
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rapture  the  stately  fabrics  of  Conway,  Carnarvon,  and 
Harlech,  may  think  ihia  remaik  fastirlious:  but,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  English,  Welib,  and  Spotrh  cnstlcs.  and  as' 
far  as  my  observattan  has  exteniled  in  this  country,  I  can- 
not Mow  it  to  be  ill-faundcd. 

The  ruins  are  very  considerable,  and  present  an 
imposing  appearance.  They  consist  of  a  keep  or 
citadel,  enclosed  by  a  curtain  or  bastions,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  fosse,  the  whole  occupying  about  four 
acres  of  land. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 1 73,  when  Henry 
the  Second  departed  from  Dublin,  on  his  return  from 
the  expedition  which  he  had  undertaken  into  that 
country  in  the  year  preceding,  be  gave  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  one  of  the  adventurers  who  bad  accompanied 
him,  "  the  inheritance  of  all  Meath  to  hold  of  hym 
fifty  knights'  fees."  Hugh  de  Lacy,  in  his  turn,  made 
a  partition  of  this  rich  and  extensive  grant  amongst 
divers  of  his  friends  and  military  companions  ;  "  unto 
bis  intrinsickc  friend,"  Hugh  Tyrrel,  as  our  autho- 
rity styles  him,  he  gave  Castleknock  *,  After  having 
thus  bestowed  his  lands,  he  endeavoured  by  oil  pos- 
sible means  to  strengthen  himself  with  men  and  arms, 
"  as  well  to  defend  himself  as  to  annoyc  his  euomies," 

■  Thi«  place  U  it  proent  in  tht  eaaoly  at  Dublin  ;  M  that  iha 
lerrilorir  of  Meilh,  in  Henrf'i  dt^i,  nua*.  Viv<t  umusIa^  nn^ 
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His  enemies  were  not  bebind-hand  with  him  in  this 
work ',  to  *Mmpeach  his  plantation/'  some  three  or 
four  Irish  ''kyngs*'  invaded  Meath  with  twenty 
thousand  natives*  ''  They  burnt  and  spoiled  all  the 
countrey,  and  destroyed  many  of  ther  new-built  forts 
and  castles ;  but  yet  not  without  grete  slaughter  of 
the  invaders." 

Among  the  measures  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  for  strength- 
ening his  position  in  his  newly-acquired  territory^ 
was  that  of  building  a  strong  castle  at  Trim^  "  invi- 
roned  with  a  deep  and  lardge  ditch  j"  and  when  this 
castle  was  furnished  and  "  competently  garnished/' 
he  departed  for  England,  leaving  it  in  the  custody  of 
Hugh  Tyrrel,  his  "  intrinsicke  friend/*  before  men- 
tioned.  Roderick  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught, 
takitig  advantage  of  de  Lacy's  absence,  assembled 
all  the  forces  "  he  culd  make"  for  an  attack  upon 
this  castle;  the  principals  of  his  army  comprised 
many  great  *' commaunders  and  chieftaines,"  such 
as  O'Flahertie,  M'Dermond.  O'Kelly,  O'Harthiee, 
O'Himathie,  O'Carbry,  O'Flanegan,  O'Manethan, 
O'Dude,  O'Shafnes  of  Poltileban,  &c.,  and  half  a  dozen 
kings,-7-who  all  ''put  themselves  into  O'Connor's 
army  with  purpose  to  destroy  the  Castle  of  Trym." 
The  issues  of  the  adventure  we  shall  relate  in  the 
words  of  our  authority — "  A  Fragment  of  the  History 
of  Ireland  by  Maurice  Regan,  servant  and  interpreter 
to  Dermont  M'Murrough,  King  of  Leinster,  trans* 
lated  from  the  Irish  into  French^  and  from  thence 
into  English,  by  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord  President 
of  Munster/' — ^published  by  Harris  In  his  Hibemiea. 

Hugh  Tyrrel  being  advertised  of  their  oomeing,  dit« 
patched  messengers  onto  the  Xrle  [Stnmgbow],  besseeh* 
inge  hym  to  oome  to  his  aid  |  the  Srle  presentlv  assembled 
his  forces,  and  manhed  towards  Trm.  Bat  Hugh  Tyrrel 
seeinge  the  enemy  a(  hand,  and  flndinge  himself  too  weake 
to  make  resistaqpce  agenst  their  mulUtndeSi  abandoned 
the  castle  and  burned  It.  The  Irish  kyngs  peroeavelng 
that  done  to  their  handes,  which  they  intended  to  have 
done  by  fovee,  returned  towards  their  oun  coantries.  The 
Srle  upon  his  waye  meeting  with  intettigeAee  that  Tiym 
was  burned,  marched  on ;  and  when  be  came  thither,  he 
neyther  Ibund  castle  nor  bouse  to  lodge  in  j  wherefoie  be 
made  no  state,  but  pursued  the  enemy,  and  fell  upon  their 
rears,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  slaine;  which 
done,  he  retomed  to  Dublin,  and  Hugh  Tyrrel  to  the  ruined 
castle  of  Trym,  to  re-edifie  the  same  before  Hugh  de  Lacy 
his  retorn  out  of  England. 

In  the  year  1220,  the  tetritory  of  Meath  was  much 
disturbed,  by  dissensions  between  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  original  possessor,  and 
William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  "  Trim,"  says 
the  historian  Ware,  "  was  besieged  and  brought  to 
lamentable  plight ;  and  when  the  rage  and  ^ry  of 
their  broils  were  somewhat  abated,  to  prevent  the  like 
in  future,  the  Castle  of  Trim  was  built."  The  old 
castle,  we  must  presume,  had  been  again  destroyed, 
or  not  repaired  since  it  was  burnt  in  the  manner 
already  related;  whether  the  second  castle  was 
merely  the  old  one  restored^  or  a  new  one  on  a  dif- 
ferent site,  we  cannot  tell.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare 
says,  that  he  does  not  know  upon  what  ground  this 
castle  has  been  attributed  to  King  John,  by  whose 
name  it  is  commonly  known;  that  monarch  died  in 
1216,  four  years  before  it  was  erected.  ''But  to 
King  John,  other  residences  have  been  with  as  much 
impropriety  attributed,  as  I  have  instanced  in  my 
notes  on  the  building  at  St.  David's  in  Wales,  vul- 
garly caUed  King  John's  HaU." 

At  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this  castle 
was  one  of  the  strongest  holds  within  the  English 
pale.  The .  sons  of  &e  Dukeis  of  Lancaster  and 
Gloucester  were  confined  within  its  walls,  by  King 
Richard  the  Second;  the  former  was  afterwanls  un- 
fortunately drowned  on  his  passage  to  England.    In 


the  nineteenth  year  of  that  monarqh's  reign,  Roger 
Mortimer  had  a  special  commission  of  lieutenancy 
for  the  provincos  of  Ulster,  Comiaaght  and  Meath, 
and,  in  the  next  year  was  again  constituted  lieutenant 
of  tiie  whole  realm.  His  son  and  heir,  Edmund 
Mortimer,  was  also  appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
and  according  to  Grose,  this  earl,  in  1442,  bad  the 
inheritance  of  Trim,  and  there  died  of  the  plague. 
In  the  years  1406  and  1416,  two  parliaments  which 
had  been  called  in  DubHn,  adjourned  to  Trim,  and 
were  holden  in  the  Black  Friary ;  tradition  says,  that 
in  the  same  place,  the  first  Irish  parliament  was 
holden.  In  1459,  a  mint  was  established  in  the 
Castle  of  Trim,  silver  and  brass  money  being  there 
coined,  by  the  king's  order.  In  1457,  mention  is 
made  of  another  parliament  being  holden  here ;  and 
again,  in  the  years  1485,  1490,  and  1493.  In  1496, 
Trim  was  consumed  by  fire, — two  years  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  military  society  of  St  George, 
which  had  been  instituted  in  1479,  for  the  defence  of 
the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Louth. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  Trim  was  the 
scene  of  much  tumult  and  disorder.  During  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  surprised  by  the  insuigents ; 
but  in  the  following  year  it  was  retaken  by  Sir 
Charles  Coote.  The  fortifications  were  much  decayed, 
and  the  old  stone  wall  which  encompassed  it  was  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition ;  it  was  through  this  wall 
that  Sir  Charles  forced  a  passage.  In  the  night  the 
rebels  attempted  again  to  capture  it;  they  advanced 
silently,  to  the  number  of  three 'thousand^  but  the 
scntind  gave  an  alarm,  and  Sir  Charles,  *'  who  on 
ezpeditioBs  never  went  to  bed/'  was  instantly  on 
horseback.  He  could  only  collect  seventeen  troopers ; 
with  these^  however,  he  advanced  to  the  gates,  and 
charging  ttie  enffmy»  threw  them  into  diswder,  aAd 
Qompelled  them  to  fly.  Pursuing,  unguardedly,  in 
the  dark,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  irom  a  ahot, 
fired  either  by  his  own  or  by  the  opposite  party,  but 
by  whkh  Is  wknown  j  he  soon  afterwards  expired. 
"  This  end/'  usf  the  historian,  «'  had  this  j^ant 
gentleman,  whose  very  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
Iriah*  His  body  was  brought  to  Dublin,  and  there 
interred  with  great  solenmity;  fioods  of  English 
tears  aeoompankd  him  to  the  grave." 

In  1647,  during  the  civil  war,  the  Castle  of  Trim 
was  fortified,  and  made  very  strong  i  Colonel  Fen- 
wicke  lay  there  with  a  regiment  of  footy  and  some 
troops  of  horse.  It  was  twaieged  by  Gamal  Pres- 
ton, but  relieved  by  Colonel  Jonea.  In  1649,  it  was 
taken  ttom  the  Ptehamenlarians  by  Lord  Incbiquin ; 
in  the  following  year  the  Royalista  obtained  posaea* 
sion  of  it,  but  they  were  dispossessed  by  Colonel 
Reynold  and  Sir  Theophilus  Jones. 

It  thus  appears,  that  throu^ioat  the  oounae  of 
many  successive  centuries^  the  castle  at  IVim  ooa- 
tinued  to  be  an  important  stronghold  >  and  as  snch, 
it  must  have  conferred  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance on  the  town.  ''But  however  important 
and  strong  this  castle  may  have  been  oonsidcsed, 
both  in  a  military  and  in  a  civil  li^t,  the  monastic 
establishments  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  pie* 
sented  themselves  as  rivals,  if  not  in  power,  at  least 
in  riches.**  Archdall,  in  his  Ifossfffices  Hibermiemm, 
mentions  fotur  religious  houses  ^  an  Abbey  of  Canons 
Regular,  a  Gray  Ftiary,  a  Dominican  Fiiary,  and  a 
Priory  of  Cross-bcarer8,-*as  eTisting  at  Trim,  hr sides 
a  Nunnery,  a  Greek  Chtorch,  and  a  Chantry. 

The  first  mentioned  of  ^  these  establishments,— tiK 
Abbey  of  Canons  Regular,— was  founded  so  caily 
as  the  year  432,  by  the  celebrated  St.  PMnck;  it 
was  bnilt  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  for  the  purpose, 
I  by  ''  Fethlemid,  the  son  of  Iisoghafane,  and  giaad« 
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mm  of  NiaU/'  and  defeated  to  the  Virgin  Maiy. 
St.  ntriek  made  bis  nephew,  St.  Lomann,  bishop 
here  t  and  the  tetival  of  thin  prelate  is  held  on  the 
1 7th  of  Febniary.  St  Foroheme,  grandson  of  King 
Loagar,  having  been  baptised  by  St  Patrick  in  the 
year  432,  succeeded  St  Lomann  at  his  dying  reqnest, 
bn^  in  three  days  after,  surrendered  the  abbey  to 
another  i  his  festival  is  held  on  the  1 7th  of  February, 
and  the  11th  of  October.  This  information  is  sup- 
plied by  the  annals  of  the  abbey,  which  are  regularly 
continued  from  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  establishment  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  From  them  we  learn,  that  in 
the  year  1108,  "Connor  OMaglaghlin,  assisted  by 
the  forces  of  Ulster,  burnt  the  town  of  Trim,  and 
above  two  hundred  personS)  then  in  the  church, 
perished  in  the  flames," — ^that  in  1 127> "  Connor,  the 
aon  of  Featgal  0*Lochluein,  and  the  northern  forces, 
burnt  the  steeple  and  the  church  of  this  abbey,  both 
of  which  were  filled  with  unfortunate  people,  who 
had  fled  thither  for  safety,"-^that  Trim  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1143, — that  the  town  and  abbey 
suffered  from  a  conflagration  in  1 155,— -and  that  Trim 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 203.  The  abbey  was 
rebuilt  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  the  family  of  Lacie,  who  filled  it  with  canons 
regular;  but  the  building  which  they  erected  Was 
again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1368. 

In  the  annals  of  this  Abbey  mention  is  made  of  its 
possesshig  one  of  those  treasures  which  were  so 
highly  vfliued,  because  they  were  so  abundantly  pro- 
fitable in  the  dark  ages' of  superstitiono-^a  miraculous 
image.  In  the  year  1444,  it  is  recorded  that  "  great 
miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  through  the 
adoration  paid  to  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  was  preserved  in  this  abbey ;  it  restored  e3res 
to  the  blfaid,  tongues  to  the  dumb,  and  limbs  to  the 
weak  and*  decrepit)**  and  in  1464,  it  is  said  that 
'*  numerous  miracles  were  wrought  in  this  year  by 
the  aforesaid  image.**  Another  illustration  of  the 
system  of  ft*aud  and  superstition  which  prevailed 
in  those  ages,  may  be  quoted  fh>m  the  same 
annate.  We  find  it  recorded,  that  in  the  year 
1472,  tha  twelfth  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign, 
in  the  first  parliament  holden  at  Naas,  an  act  was 
passed,  confirming  certain  grants  to  the  Abbey, 
'*  ft>r  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  supporting  a  per- 
petual wax-light  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  church  of  the  said  house,  and  for  supporting 
four  Other  wax-li^ts  befbre  the  said  image  on  the 
Mass  of  St.  Mary,**  and  also  a  grant  of  ''  the  sum  of 
10/.,  to  found  a  perpetual  mass  in  the  $mid  house  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  his  brother  and  proge- 
nitors,"  tic. 

When  the  ftefbrmation  came,  a  death-blow  was 
given  to  the  grossest  of  these  gainful  impostures, 
and  the  Wond^ful  itilage  was  unable  to  save  itself 
ftmn  destruction.*  In  the  year  1538  it  is  recorded, 
that  "  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  long  pre- 
served hi  this  abbey,  and  so  fhmous  fbr  its  miracles, 
and  the  many  pilgrimages  and  off^ings  made  to  it, 
was  publicly  burned  m  this  year.**  [Finally  came  the 
dissolution  of  this  With  the  other  monastic  establish- 
ments. On  the  14th  of  November,  in  the  thirty- 
fburth  of  lUng  Henry  the  Eighth,  this  abbey,  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  lands,  &c.,  in  the  county  of 
Meatfa,  were  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Knt., 
for  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks,  and  a  yearly  rent  at 
^ree  shillings  and  fburpence.  And  again  in  the 
eighth  of  Queen  Slizabeth,  another  part  of  the  pos- 
sessiona  of  this  abbey,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
was  glinted  to  RIchaM  Slayne. 

The  oiAy  remains  of  thtft  abbey  ara  a  conaplcuoua 


fragment  of  the  tofty  square  tower,  uaually  called 
the  "  Yellow  Steeple  ;'*  one  half  of  this  tower  was 
demolished  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  against  whom  it  was 
garrisoned,  and  held  out  a  considerable  time. 

The  Gray  Friary,  which  we  have  mentioned,  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Bonaventure,  and  was  generally 
called  the  Observantine  Friary  of  Trim.  ArchdaU 
says  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  King  John, 
though  others  say  by  the  family  of  Plunket.  A  great 
part  of  the  building  fell  down  in  the  year  1330,  in 
consequence  of  being  undermined  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Bojme.  It  is  now  totally  demolished,  and  the 
Sessions-house  has  been  erected  on  part  of  its  an-* 
cient  foundation. 

The  Dominican  Friary  was  situated  near  the  gate 
leading  to  Athboy;  it  was  founded  in  1263  by 
Geoffrey  de  Geneville,  Lord  of  Meath,  who  after- 
wards resigned  the  lordshipj  in  1308,  in  favour  of  the 
Lord  Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  rightful  heir,  and 
entered  himself  a  friar  in  the  monastery  which  he 
had  founded.  It  was  in  this  abbey  that  the  parlia- 
ments before  mentioned  were  holden; — ^in  one  of 
them,  that  of  1446,  it  was  enjoined,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Irish  should  not  wear  shirts  stained 
with  safiron*. 

The  Priory  of  Cross-Bearers  [was  founded  by  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  whose  successors  in  the 
see  were  great  benefactors  to  it.  The  building  is  said 
to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  one;  and  it  has 
been  thought  probable,  that  some  of  the  parliaments 
at  Trim  were  holden  in  its  great  hall.  The  last  prior, 
in  company  with  all  the  brethren,  "  voluntarily," 
quitted  this  monastery,  as  Archdall  says,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  its  possessions  then  were  a  church  and 
belfry,  chapter-house,  dormitory,  hall,  three  chambers, 
a  stone  kitchen,  stall,  and  cemetery ;  three  gardens 
and  an  orchard  within  the  precincts  •  four  messuages, 
four  gardens,  sixty  acres  of  arable  land,  three  of 
meadow,  and  four  of  pasture,  with  the  appurtenances 
in  Trim,  ''  which  said  messuages,  gardens,  and  land, 
were  found  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  3/.,  besides 
repairs.** 

There  was  an  ancient  church  here,  called  the 
Church  of  the  Oredes,  "  which  nmy  be  some  proof,*' 
says  Archdall,  "  that  the  Grecians  of  old  made  a 
settlement  in  this  kingdom,'* — a  point  in  Irish 
'archaeology  which  has  b^n  the  subject  of  some  dis- 
cussion. **  I  have  met  with  few  or  no  accounts  in 
my  reading,**  says  Sir  James  Ware,  "  that  the  Gre-* 
cians  made  any  settlement  in  Ireland,  I  confess, 
indeed,  that  there  remain  some  small  traces  of  the 
ancient  Grecians  having  been  in  this  country, — ^in  a 
church  at  Trim,  in  Meath,  called  Gracorum  Bcclesia, 
'  The  Church  of  the  Grecians.*  ** 

Half  a  mile  below  Trim,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Boyne,  are  the  very  extensive  ruins  of  the  Priory 
of  Newtown.  It  was  fbunded  about  the  year  1206, 
by  Simon  de  Rochfort,  Bishop  of  Meath,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor.  The  same 
prelate  also  erected  the  church  into  a  cathedral, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  The  annals  of  this  friary  present  us  with 
an  instructive  example  of  the  disorder  of  the  mo- 
nastic establishmenta  in  the  dark  ages.  We  give  it 
in  the  words  of  Archdall,  though  the  account  does 
not  seem  very  well  connected. 

In  the  year  1307  Richard  Sweetman,  the  prior,  was  ao- 
eusedof  inhumanly  mardefin^  Friar  Robert  Moody,  a  canon 
of  this  bouse,  by  stabbing  him  with  a  knife :  he  was  also 
accused  of  assistinB  his  brother,  Robert  Sweetman,  to  kill 
Friar  Thanroi  another  oanon.   The*prior  pleaded  thati  as  a 

*  Sa£Fron  bebg  the  a&cient  national  colour. 
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deikt  he  wis  not  obliged  to  answrf';  wberoupon  Friar 
John*  ebbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Trim, 
appeared  aa  attorney  for  the  Bishop  of  J^atb,  and  claimed 
that  the  said  prior  should  be  delivered  to  bim.  And  the 
eaid  jury  found  that,  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
last  past,  the  Friars  Rc^rt,  James,  John,  &c.,  were  heard 
to  mntmur*  that  they  were  too  much  restrained  by  the 
prior;  wliereupon  they  secretly  armed  themselves  with 
swords  and  other  weapons,  and  having  met  after  the  even* 
ing  collation,  previous  to  their  going  to  rest,  they  com- 
plained to  each  other  of  being  too  much  confined  by  N — , 
and  vowed  they  would  have  drink  os  formerly ;  they  then 
went  towards  the  gate,  and  meeting  with  — ^— ,  abused  and 
pursued  him,  who,  falling  through  fright,  they  fell  upon 
and  used  him  with  such  inhumanity  that  he  instantly  died, 
Friar  John  Ballymore,  on  seeing  these  murderers  escape, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  them  ;  but  they  attacked  him,  and 
with  one  blow  of  a  sword  nearly  severed  his  head  frum  his 
body;  this  happened  at  the  cellar*door,  which  they  had 
broken  open. 

This  priory  was  suppressed  in  1536  by  parliament, 
and  granted  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  prior  ranked 
the  third  in  dignity,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN. 

No.  I. 

"  The  House  I  live  in,"  is  a  curious  building,  one  of 
the  most  curions  in  the  world.  Not  that  it  is  the 
largest^  or  the  oldest,  or^the  most  beautiful,  or  the 
inost  costly ;  or  that  it  has  the  greatest  number  of 
rooms^  or  is  supplied  with  the  most  fashionable  fur- 
niture. But  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful buildings  in  the  world,  on  account  of  the  skill 
and  wisdom  of  the  great  Master  Workman  who 
planned  it;  You  cannot  view  it  closely  in  any  part, 
without  being  struck  with  the  wisdom  which  is  there 
evinced  5  nor  without  feeling  the  mind  elevated  and 
improved  by  the  contemplation  of  that  goodness, 
which  has  provided  everything  so  admirably  con- 
trived for  the  purposes  intended  to  be  fulfilled. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  not  the  largest  building  in 
the  world — very  far  indeed  from  that.  There  are  very 
many  buildings — mansions  and  factories,  churches 
and  cathedrals^  castles  and  palaces — which  are  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands^  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  times  greater  than  the  House  I  live  in  3  indeed,  it 
can  hardly  be  said,  that  in  any  country,  barbarous  or 
civilized,  there  is  any  human  dwelling-place,  from 
the  hut  of  the  savage  to  the  regal  mansion  of  the 
king,  but  what  occupies  a  far  greater  space  than  the 
House  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you.  In  truth,  the 
latter  is  of  very  limited  extent  in  any  direction; 
for  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  two  stories,  with 
a  cupola  or  dome  added  thereto,  yet  the  whole  seldom 
towers  beyond  the  height  of  six  feet. 

It  is  not  the  oldest  building  in  the  world.  The 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  erected  3000  years  ago,  are  proiid 
monuments  of  the  architectural  skill  of  the  de- 
signers, and  even  yet  seem  to  defy  the  hand  of  time. 
The  sepulchral  monuments  lately  discovered  in  Etm- 
xia;  the  splendid  temples  and  other  sacred  edifices  at 
Athens ;  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Palmyra,  Luxor,  and 
Kamac;  the  immense,  and  elaborately-constructed 
caverns  of  Elephanta,  can  all  boast  of  a  very  high 
antiquity.  Many  churches,  castles,  and  palaces, 
though  with  far  less  pretensions  to  age  than  the 
grand  structures  I  have  named,  may  yet  claim  an 
existence  of  several  hundred  years.  Many  bridges, 
too,  and  other  buildings,  now  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion, are  calculated  to  remain  for  ages  to  come;  but 
the  building  about  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  is 
never  of  very  long  duration,  as  compared  with  others, 
and  seldom  remains  loiter  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 


The  House  I  liveiii  is  tiot  wl^out  beauty;  bot 
its  beauty  is  not  of  that  kind  for  which  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  wtfs  oelebrated. 
Some,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  mueh  more 
beautiful,  but  on  this  point  I  leave  you  to  form  your 
own  opinion,  when  I  have  told  you  more  about  it. 

Nor  is  it  the  most  costly.  Many  palaces,  cathe- 
drals, and  other  edifices,  have  required'  very  large 
sums  of  money  to  erect  and  furnish  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  House  I  live  in,  may  be  said  to  have 
scarcely  cost  me  anything,  for  it  was  found  ready  to 
my  hand.  The  necessary  expense  of  keeping  it  in 
repair  is  but  small,  when  the  simple  dictates  of  nature 
alone  are  fulfilled. 

Nor  does  it  contain  the  greatest  number  of  rooms 
ever  known  in  a  building,  though  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  a  large  number  for  so  small  a  place.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  considered  that  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty. 
Many  public  buildings  contain  an  infinitely  greater 
number  than  this;  and  even  houses  of  ordinary 
dimensions  far  exceed  this  amount. 

As  to  the  number  of  its  occupants,  it  will  hardly 
bear  a  comparison  with  any  building ;  for,  like  the 
huts  of  some  of  the  rude  tribes  of  New  Holland,  it 
never  accommodates  more  than  one  person — and  that 
one  is  myself. 

But  even  with  the  rude  huts  of  the  New  Hol- 
landers, the  comparison  will,  as  I  have  said,  not  hold 
good.  They  are  made  with  the  bark  of  a  single  tree, 
bent  in  the  middle,  and  placed  with  its  two  ends  on 
the  ground.  When  one  of  the  natives  has  taken  up 
his  abode  in  a  hut  of  this  kind  as  long  as  he  has  seen 
fit,  he  leaves  it.  He  journeys  to  another  place,  and 
builds  a  new  one,  the  old  hut  being  taken  possession 
of  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  do  so.  Whereas  I 
always  carry  my  House  with  me  wherever  I  go ;  in 
all  countries,  in  all  climates,  in  all  seasons,  my  home 
is  ready  for  my  use.  The  House  I  live  in  is  good  for 
nothing  to  any  one  but  to  myself;  and  when  I  leave 
it,  it  will  immediately  fall  into  decay. 

The  furniture  of  the  House  I  live  in  is  not  df  the 
most  fashionable  appearance.  Of  this  the  reader  can 
judge  for  himself,  when  he  understands  that  it  has 
been  the  same  in  kind,  in  figure,  and  in  purpose,  since 
my  House  was  first  designed.  Fashion,  you  know, 
in  general,  is  of  a  varying  nature ;  and  that  which 
in- one  year  is  held  in  high  estimation,  becomes  in  tiie 
next  of  inferior  value.  But  the  furniture*  of  my 
House,  being  at  first  admirably  adapted  to  its  wants, 
cannot  require  the  slightest  alteration.  In  Siam,  the 
houses  are  frequently  built  on  posts  or  pillars.  This 
is  because  the  country  is  low,  and  apt  to  be  over- 
flowed every  year  by  the  inundation  of  the  rivers, 
and  to  build  on  high  posts  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
t^em  against  these  floods.  In  Venice  and  Amster- 
dam, also,  the  buildings  are  erected  upon  piles,  to 
elevate  and  protect  them  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
My  House,  as  you  will  see  hereafter,  stands  on  pil- 
lars, but  these  pillars  are  made  for  motion,  and  to 
enable  the  building  to  be  transported  to  any  place 
that  may  be  desired.  Whereas  an  Amsterdam  or 
Venetian  house,  cannot  be  removed  at  all,  and  a 
Siamese  house  not  without  considerable  injury. 

The  House  I  live  in  is,  after  all,  most  remarkable 
for  its  convenience ;  nothing  could  possibly  so  well 
answer  my  purpose.  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
it  would  be  good  for  nothing  to  any  other  person. 
Your  House,  reader,  may  be  as  curious,  as  large, 
and  even  as  commodious  for  you  as  muie  is  for  me ; 
but  it  would  never  answer  my  purpose  at  all,  even 
if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  to  exchange  with  you. 

In  the  progress  of  the  following  papers  I  shall 
give  you  many  more  particulars.    I  shall  describe 
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to  yon,  in  Ae  best'  vnj  I  can,  tli»FKAKS,  tbe  Co- 
vxKiNc,  the  AFARmiMTS,  the  FusNiTnai,  aod  the 
EMPUtYMSNTa,  of  the  Honae  I  live  ia ;  and  ahall 
briefly  give  yon  tm.  Bcconnt  of  the  structure,  W», 
ftod  sbuMi  ot  each. 


A  glance  at  thia  picture  will  at  once  nnravel  all  the 
Awegomg  mytteriea.  The  Honse  I  live  ip,  is  my  body 
—the  proent  habitation  of  my  immortal  spirit.  I 
wiH  first  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  frame- 
work of  my  House,  which  consists  of  bones. 

THE    PILLAHfl. 

Tbk  pillars  are  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity. 
Staadhig  by  themselvea,  as  tbey  do  in  the  next  en- 
gTVvJDg,  and  detached  fVom  all  their  connexions,  yon 
may  be  apt  to  think  that  they  are  not  well  propor- 
t  oned  ;  but,  conjoined  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
they  will  appear  very  differently. 

The  tower  extre- 
mities of  the  hu- 
man frame  are 
comm  only  reckon- 
ed in  three  divi- 
sions; the  thigh, 
the  leg,  and  the 
fooL  Besides  these 
there  is  the  knee- 
pan,  or  patella. 
Each  thigh  has 
one  bone,  each  leg 
two,  and  each  foot 
twenty-six. 

Besides  these — 
fifty-eight  in  the 
whole  in  both  l^s 
— and  the  two 
patellas  or  patella, 
there  are  in  some 
people,  at  the  lar- 
gest joint  of  the 
gt«at  toe,  one  or 
two  smsll  bones, 
having  a  slight  re- 


semblance  to  the  knee-pan,  or  patella.  Tbtj  we 
called  (efaaiatif  bones,  because  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  seeds  of  the  tetamum,  a  wUd 
eastern  plant, 

THX  THIOa-BONK. 

Tbk  bone  of  the  th^  is  called  the  /gmvr.  It  is  the 
longest  bone  in  tiie  whole  human  frame.  At  its  upper 
end,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  bip-lione,  is  a 
round  knob  or  head.  Thia  head  fits  into  a  corre- 
sponding hollow,  or  cavity,  of  that  bone,  and  is 
fttstened  there  in  a  way  which  will  be  described  in 
another  place. 

THE  LEG. 

Tax  lower  end  of  the  femur  joins  with,  or  rather 
rests  upon,  the  large  bone  of  the  leg.  The  leg  below 
the  knee  consists  of  tmo  bones.  The  tibia  (bo  called 
because  it  resembles  a  tube,  or  pipe,  or,  as  some  have 
imagined,  a  hautboy,)  is  much  the  largest.  The 
other  is  called  the  JiMa.  They  are  so  placed  that 
the  fibula  is  on  the  outside.  Where  the  tibia  and  .he 
femur  meet,  tbey  form  what  is  called  a  hinge  joint, 
which  means  a  joint  that  will  only  allow  of  motion 
backwards  and  forwards  in  one  direction,  like  a  door 
on  its  hinges. 

THE    ENEE-PAN. 

On  the  fore-part  of  this  lower  extremity,  where  the 
femur  meets  the  tibia  and'fibnla,  to  form  the  lu^e- 
joint,  the  patella  or  knee-pan  is  placed.  This  is  a 
round,  flat  bone,  not  joined  to  the  other  bonea,  but 
lying  very  closely  upon  them,  and  kept  in  its  place  ' 
by  what  are  called  tfudoiu.  Yon  may  see  a  little  how 
this  bone  looks  in  the  last  engraving;  but  I  here 
present  you  with  a  picture  of  it,  on  a  larger  scale. 

Although  this  bone  might  seem  at  first 
view  almost  useless,  yet  it  serves  many 
importaat  purposes  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  bone  in  the  body  but  might  be  spared  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  this. 

THE   roOT, 

The  bones  of  the  foot  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  bones  of  the  hand,  which  I  shall  describe  fully 
in  another  place.  But  they  diSer  from  those  of  the 
hand  in  several  important  particulars. 

The  foot  is  composed  of  twenty-six  little  bones, 
strongly  fastened  t^^ther  by  gristles  and  ligaments. 
These  ligaments  yield,  when  we  bear  upon  the  foot, 
just  enough  to  enable  it  to  confomi  to  the  surfaces 
on  which  we  tread.  If  the  foot  consisted  of  one  solid 
Ixine,  it  would  not  yield  or  Epring  at  all ;  and  it 
would  be  liable  to  be  broken  when  we  jump  or  fall 
on  our  feet.  Think  how  clumsy  a  wooden  foot 
would  be !  and  one  of  solid  bone  would  be  nearly 
the  same  thing. 

ARCH   OF  THE   FOOT. 

Tax  arching  of  the  foot  is  a  singular  contrivance.  It 
is  very  much  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  upon  its  two 
abutments.     I  will  explain. 

In  the  following  engraving,  the  foot  is  not  placed 
flat  down  upon  the  ground,  but  in  the  position  it  takes 
when  we  walk,  and  are  jost  setting  it  down.  Then, 
as  may  be  seen  by 
the  two  lines  drawn, 
it  descends  in  a  se- 
micircle firom  the 
poiutuftheheel.  The 
lowest  extremity  of 
the  heel,  and  the  ball 
of  ihe  great  toe,  may 
be  considered  as  the 
abutments  of  the  ardi,  while  the  bonea  <d  the  instep 
form  the  arch  itself. 
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Ycm  may  ttmily  peroeire,  by  lashing  a  stHp  of 
wood  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  how  awkwardly  we 
should  feel  if  we  were  obliged  to  walk  with  a  Jfsl 
foot.  It  is  quite  evident  there  would  be  Ao  *ynfw|f 
when  we  tread  on  it;  we  could  hardly  walk,  run, 
leap,  or  swim  at  all. 

The  heel  is  not  exactly  under  the  leg,  but  runs  back 
something  like  a  spur^  and  is  fastened  to  the  main 
body  of  the  foot  by  a  very  firm  but  springy  (elastic) 
joint.  On  this  account,  when  we  walk,  (the  bed 
being  thus  projecting*  and  having  a  great  deal  of 
elasticity,)  we  put  it  down  first,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  does  not  come  down  with  a  jolt,  which  it 
would  otherwise  do,  but  more  gently. 

Taken  altogether,  the  foot  is  a  most  admirable 
contrivance.  It  is,  indeed,  arched  both  ways ;  from 
the  toes  to  the  heel,  and  from  side  to  side.  Little, 
if  any,  of  the  middle  part  of  the  foot  touches  the 
ground  at  all.  There  is,  however,  a  trifling  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  feet ;  some  persons  have  them 
much  flatter  than  others ;  though  all  people  have  the 
soles  of  their  feet  considerably  less  arched  than  is 
shown  in  the  plate,  on  account  of  the  muscles,  ten- 
dons, blood-vessels,  kc,  which  in  a  great  degree  fill 
up  the  hollow. 

I  have  said  that  the  human  fbot  is  a  most  admi- 
rable contrivance;  and  it  Is  so.  There  Is  nothing 
like  it  to  be  found  among  the  other  animals,  though 
we  find  wonders  there  also.  When  we  examine  the 
foot  of  the  camel,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  dog, 
the  cat,  or  the  bird,  we  are  struck  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  in  adapting  their  feet  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner  to  the  sort  of  life  they  are  destined  to  lead. 
The  foot  of  the  camel  is  so  formed,  that  it  does  not 
sink  deeply  into  the  sand  on  which  it  travels.  The 
horse,  indeed,  could  not  travel  much  in  the  deep 
sands  of  Arabia,  his  foot  being  more  elastic,  and 
adapted  for  firmer  ground)  it  is,  in  foct,  so  very 
elastic,  that  those  who  shoe  the  horse  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  the  shoe  as  narrow  around  the  edge  as 
possible,  so  that  the  iron  may  not  press  upon  the 
softer  and  more  elastic  part  of  the  foot  inside  the 
hoof. 

THE  ANKLX. 

Bbtwexn  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  are  seven  short  bones,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  wrist  in  shape,  but  rather  larger. 
Of  these  you  will  get  a  tolerable  idea,  when  I  come 
to  describe  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremitiee. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY 

COMPARED, 

The  end  which  the  great  Lord  Bacon  proposed  to 
himself,  was  the  multiplying  of  human  enjoyments, 
and  the  mitigating  of  human  sufferings.  The  ancient 
philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful,  and  was  content  to 
be  stationary.  It  dealt  largely  in  theories  of  moral 
perfection,  which  were  so  sublime,  that  they  never 
could  be  more  than  theories  i  in  attempts  to  solve 
insoluble  enigmas,  in  exhortations  to  the  attainment 
of  unattainable  frames  of  mind.  It  could  not  con- 
descend to  the  humble  office  of  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the  schools  regarded 
that  office  as  degrading^  some  censured  it  as  im- 
moral. Once,  indeed,  Posidonius,  a  distinguished 
writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Csesar,  so  far  forgot 
himself,  as  to  enumerate  among  the  humbler  bless- 
ings which  mankind  owed  to  philosophy,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  the  arch,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  metals.  This  eulogy  was  con- 
sidered as  an  affront,  and  was  taken  up  with  proper 


spirit  Seneea  tehimeBUy  dkwiaimt  these 
complimeati.  Fhilosophy,  aooardiag  to  him,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  teachii^  men  to  rear  aiched  roofs 
over  their  heads  *•  ''  The  tnie  philosopher  does  not 
care  whether  he  has  an  arched  roof  or  any  roof. 
Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men  the 
uses  of  metals.  She  teaches  us  to  be  independent  of 
all  material  substance^  of  all  mechanical  contri* 
▼ances.**  He  labours  to  dear  Democritus  ^m  the 
disgraceful  imputation  of  having  made  the  first  arch, 
and  Anacharsis  from  the  charge  of  having  contrived 
the  potters*  wheel.  The  business  of  these  pluloso- 
phers  was  to  declaim  in  praise  of  poverty  witih  two 
millions  sterling  out  at  usury, — ^to  meditate  epigram- 
matic conceits  about  the  evU  of  luxury,  in  gardens 
which  moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns,— to  rant  about 
liberty,  while  fhwning  oo  the  insolent  and  pampered 
freedman  of  a  tyrant»— 4o  celebrate  the  divine  beauty 
of  virtue  with  the  same  pen,  wliich  had  just  before 
written  a  defence  of  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  a  son. 
From  the  cant  of  this  philosophy — ^a  philosophy 
meanly  proud  of  its  own  unprofitableness, — ^it  is 
delightful  to  turn  to  the  lessons  of  the  great  English 
teacher.  The  philosophy  which  he  taught  was  essen- 
tially new.  Its  object  was  the  good  of  mankind,  in 
the  sense  ia  which  the  mass  of  mankind  always  have 
understood,  and  always  will  understand  the  word 
good.  The  aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to 
exalt  man  inito  a  god.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  was  to  provide  man  with  what  he  re- 
quures  while  he  continues  to  be  a  man.  The  aim  of 
the  Plnlonie  philosopher  was  to  raise  us  far  above 
vulgar  wants.  The  aim  o|  the  Boeonian  philosophy 
was  to  supply  oor  vulgar  wants.  The  former  aim 
was  noble ;  but  the  latter  was  attainable.  Ask  the 
follower  of  Bacon,  what  tho  new  philosophy,  as  it 
was  called  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  has 
effected  for  mankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready.  It 
has  lengthened  lifef  it  has  mitigated  pain;  it  has 
extinguished  diseases)  it  has  increased  the  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  it  has  given  new  securities  to  the  mari- 
ner; it  has  fumisl^  new  arms  to  the  warrior;  it 
has  spanned  great  rivers  and  estuaries  with  bridges 
of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers ;  it  has  guided  the 
thunderbolt  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth;  it 
has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the  q>lendour  of  the 
day;  it  has  extended  the  range  of  the  human  viaron; 
it  has  multiplied  the  power  of  the  human  muscles ; 
it  has  acoelmted  motion ;  it  has  annihilated  distuice ; 
it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspondence,  all 
friendly  offices,  all  despatch  of  business ;  it  has  ena- 
bled man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  to 
soar  into  the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into  the  nox- 
ious recesses  of  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  land  on 
cars  which  whiri  along  without  horses,  and  the  cxxan 
in  sh^  whkh  sail  against  the  wind.  These  are  but 
a  part  of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first  fruit.  For  it  is 
a  philosophy  which  never  rests,  which  has  never 
attained  it,  which  is  never  perfect.  Its  law  is  pro- 
gress. A  point  which  was  yesterday  invisible  is  its 
goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting-post  to-morrow. 

•  Seneca,  £iMtt.  90. 
lEdinhurgh  AiVtew.] 


Affbction  can  withstand  very  severe  storms  of  rigour,  but 
not  a  long  polar  fVost  of  downright  indifferenoe.  Love  will 
subsist  on  wonderfully  little  hope,  but  not  altogether  without 
it— 8ia  Waltxs  Scott. 

Evil  Inclinations. — The  first  step  to  misery  is  to  nourish 
in  ourselves  an  affection  for  evil  things ;  and  the  height  of 
misfortune  is  to  be  able  to  indulge  sudi  affections.--— St- 
AtrausTiNS— -JBooi^  of  ike  Faihert. 
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Ill 


XMBLKHt. 

Air  eTeningf  eload  in  brief  snspenw^ 

Wm  hither  driven  and  thithsr ; 
It  osine  I  know  nol  wh«noe^ 

It  went  I  Jcnow  not  whither : 
I  watched  it  changing  in  the  wind, 

Size,  Bemblance>  shape,  and  hne, 
and  learning,  Ull  behind 

It  left  BO  ipeok  in  heayen*!!  de^  bltti^ 

Amidst  the  marshalled  host  of  night, 

Shone  a  new  star  supremely  bright  f  • 

With  marrelling  e je,  wvU-plaaaed  to  ttr, 

I  hailed  the  prodigx  ;--aaea 
It  feU ;— U  &n  like  Lucifer, 

A  flash,  a  blaze,  a  train,— 'twas  gone  { 
And  then  I  sought  in  vain  Its  place 
Throughout  the  infinite  of  space. 

Dew-drops,  at  day-spring,  decked  a  line 

Of  gossamer  so  frail,  so  fine, 

A  fly's  wing  shook  it ;  round  and  dear, 

As  if  by  fidry^fingen  strung, 
Xike  orient  pearls,  at  Beanty*s  ear. 

In  trembUng  brilliancy  they  hn^g 
Upon  a  rosy  brier,  whose  bloom 
Shed  nectar  round  them,  and  perfumOi 

Ere  long,  exhaled  in  limpid  air. 

Some  mingled  with  the  breath  of  mom, 
Some  slid  down  singly,  here  and  there, 

Like  tears,  by  their  own  weight  o*ert>ome ; 
Ai  length  the  film  itself  ooUapeed,  and  where 

The  pageant  glittered,  lo !  a  naked  thora. 
What  are  the  living  ?    Hark!  a  sound 

From  grave  and  cradle  ciying, 
By  earth  and  ocean  echoed  round,— 

*The  living  are  the  dying  !*' 

Fron«  infancy  to  utmost  age. 
What  18  man*s  line  of  pilgrimage  ? 
The  pathway  to  Death's  portal ; 

The  moment  we  b^gin  to  be^ 

We  enter  on  the  agony  ;— 
The  dead  are  the  immortal  i 
7%^  live  not  on  expiring  breath, 
Th€$  only  are  exempt  from  death. 

Cloud-atoms,  sparkles  of  a  falling  star. 

Dew-drops,  or  films  of  gossamer,  we  are : 

What  can  the  state  beyond  us  be  ? 

Life  ? — Death  f — ^Ah !  no— a  greater  mystery  i— 

What  thought  hath  not  conceived,  ear  heard,  eye  aeen ; 

Feilect  existenee  from  a  p<nnt  begun ; 
Pmri  <tf  what  God*s  eternity  hath  bwn ; 

Whole  immortality  belongs  to  none 
But  Hix,  the  First,  the  Last,  the  Only  Ona 

James  MoxTooMEaT. 


y  iRTUi.— What  we  ought  to  understand  by  tho  term  virtue, 
it  the  complete  assemblage  of  every  virtuous  qualification ; 
for,  at  A  royal  diadem  admits  only,  in  the  circle  of  orna- 
ments that  compose  it,  diamonds  and  the  most  precious 
atones,  so  the  word  virtue  implies  the  union  of  all  that  is 
virtuous.  Take  away  a  single  attribute,  and  you  destroy 
the  whole;  it  is  no  loneer  virtue  that  remains. — St. 
Ephraxm— Booit  of  the  Fathers, 

Those  men  who  destroy  a  healthful  eonatitation  of  body  Inr 
intempeianee,  and  an  irregular  litd,  do  aa  manitetly  kiU 
themselves*  as  those  who  haiig»  or  pcdion,  or  diown  them- 

belves. — Sherlock. 


There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than 
to  know  little ;  and,  theraftire,  men  should  remedy  suapieion 
by  procuring  to  know  morot  and  not  to  kMp  their  auapioMmt 
in  amother. — Bacoit. 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how  to 
think  than  what  to  think,— rather  to  improve  our  minds,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the 
memory  with  the  thmighto  of  other  men^— Bbattie. 

The  eup  of  flattery,  if  it  does  not,  like  that  of  Circe,  reduce 
man  to  the  level  of  boasts,  is  sure,  if  eagerly  drained,  to 
bring  the  best  and  the  ablest  down  to  that  ot  fbols. — SxB 
Waura  Scon. 


POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

No.  XIIL 

'    Fairt  Superstitions. 

Ths  most  beautiful  and  interesting  relic  of  that 
popular  creed  of  superstition  which  characterized  the 
"olden  time," — ^says  a  modem  writer, — "was  the 
belief  in  fairies,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  was  this 
belief  more  fondly  cherished,  than  upon  the  Western 
borders  of  Scotland.  The  idea  of  a  diminutive  though 
elegant  race  of  beings,  endowed  with  supernatural 
gifts,  is,  perhi^,  common  to  most  nations  3  but  none 
have  arrayed  them  in  so  thoroughly  an  animated  and 
joyous  spirit,  as  the  dwellers  in  that  land  of  romance 
and  chivalrie.  It  is  here  that  we  contemplate  them 
as  links  in  a  golden  chain  connecting  the  mortal  with 
a  fancied  immortal  nature,  and  ponder  over  the  tiny 
features  and  amusements  of  these  visionary  forms — 
the  shadowy  inhabitants  of  Fairy-land. 

"  Deprived  of  all  that  cruel  and  malignant  ferocity 
which  characterize  the  Duergar,  the  Froddenskemen, 
or  the  Dives,  of  boreal  and  oriental  superstition,  the 
border  fairies  were  always  dancing  and  making  merry. 
No  bloody  or  unhallowed  rite  ever  seems  to  -have 
marked  their  revels,  and  garrulous  old  age  still  loves 
to  dwell  upon  the  friendly  deeds  and  intercourse 
of  thdr  'gude  neighbours,'  the  elves  and  fairies. 
Arrayed  in  green,  they  assembled  under  the  beams  of 
the  midnight  moon,  on  the  side  of  some  fine  sloping 
lawn,  on  the  banks  of  a  solitary  rivulet,  or  In  the 
enchanting  seclusions  of  a  woody  girdled  dell,  there 
to  mystic  strains  they  bounded  in  their  dance,  or 
passed  the  moments  in  sportive  merriment  and  in 
song.  This  custom  is  finely  alluded  to  by  Scotia's 
bard,  in  his  inimitable  poem  of  'Hallowe'en'-^ 

Upon  that  night  when  fairies  light. 

On  Cassels  downan's  dance. 
Or  o*er  the  leys  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  jingling  coursers  prance. 

"  Their  little  coursers  are  represented  as  being 
decked  out  in  gorgeous  trappings, — fine  silver  bells 
suspended  from  each  band  of  the  plaited  mane,  which 
ring  with  every  breath  of  wind,  making  the  most 
enchanting  harmony,  as  they  rode  in  procession  to 
their  nocturnal  haunts.  They  were  always  of  exqui- 
site proportions,  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Their 
ringlets  of  yellow  hair  floated  over  their  shoulders,  and 
were  bound  over  their  brows  with  combs  of  the  purest 
gold.  Their  dress  consisted  chiefly  of  a  mantle  of 
green  silk,  inlaid  with  eider*down,  and  bound  round 
&e  waist  with  a  garland  of  wild  flowers.  Green 
trews,  buttoned  wi^  blobs  '  o'gems,'  and  silver  san- 
dals, iformed  the  under  parts  of  their  dress ;  over 
their  shoulders  hung  quivers  of  the  adder-skin,  stored 
with  arrows  tipped  in  flame.  A  golden  bow  slung 
negligently  over  the  left  arm,  and  little  scymitars  of 
the  same  metal  glittered  at  their  sides.  The  dress 
and  appearance  of  these  tiny  revellers  is  finely  por- 
trayed in  the  following  beautiful  stanzas  : — 

Tiny  their  stature^  tiny  each  feature. 

Yet  are  they  graceful  and  fiiir ; 
Their  eyes  sparlde  bright,  as  diamonds  at  night, 

And  a  strange  lustre  darts  through  the  air. 

Little  bells  of  heath  form  the  simple  wreatli. 

That  round  their  shoulders  twines. 
And  a  thread  of  light  in  the  girdle  bright, 

That  their  flowing  robe  confines. 

All  sparkled  with  dew,  that  robe  of  green  hue. 
It  was  wove  In  the  gossamer^s  loom ; 

Tli^  purplo  wings  shine  of  net-work  as  fine, 
Jsk  the  moon-beam  diatilling  perfume. 

With  gold  hair  is  shmg,  with  gold  hair  is  hung, 
0*er  their  left  anna  a  golden  bow ; 
I  And  an  arrow  tipt  with  green  of  a  dar.r.ling  sheen, 

la  a  gold  fsivsr  hangi  bslow. 
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"  Thus  accontred»  they  mounted  on  steeds  fleeter 
than  the  wind»  whose  hoofs  of;  viewless  print  wonld 
not  dash  the  dew  from  the  king-cnp,  or  hend  the 
stalk  of  the  tenderest  fern.  Attached  to  particnlar 
spots,  which  had  heen  held  as  sacred  m  the  annals  of 
Fairy-land,  they  never  exchanged  them  for  others, 
unless  distnrhed  hy  the  encroachments  of  mcirtal  habi- 
tation, or  torn  up  by  the  all-devastating  ploughshare.'* 
Among  the  popular  fairy-tales  with  which  the  wesitem 
parts  of  Scothuid  abound,  the  following  deserve  a 
place.  During  the  "  Dear  years,**  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  an  honest  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Douglas,  who  had  been  reduced  by  the 
badness  of  the  seasons  from  beetmett  to  poverty,  was 
about  to  return  homewards  one  morning  from  the 
fields  in  despair,  having  sown  what  little  s^  he  had, 
which  was  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  ploughed  land 
required.  While  pondering,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
he  imagined  that  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him  saying, — 

Tak*— an*  gie 
As  gade  to  m4» 


He  turned  round,  and  perceived  a  laige  sack 

at  the  end  of  the  field,  which,  when  he  had  opened, 

he  found  to  be  full  of  the  most  excellent  seed-oats. 

Without  hesitation  he  sowed  them;  the  ^tiitftf  was 

admirable,  and  the  harvest  no  le^s  luxuriant.  *The 

man  carefully  preserved  the  sack,  and  as  soon  as 

possible  filled  it  full  of  the  best  grain  that  his.  field 

produced,  and  set  it  down  on  .the  spot,  on  which  he 

had  received  the  fairy  oats.    A  voice  called  to  him,-» 

Tun  rouii*  your  back, 
WhiU  I  get  my  Bade 

The  farmer  averted  his  face,  and  then  immediately 
looked  round,  but  all  was  gone.  Things  ever  after 
prospered  with  him  i  for,  according  to  the  popular  lam, 

Meddle  and  xnell 

Wi*  the  fien*s  o'  hell. 
An*  a  wier^ess  wicht  yeHl  be ; 

But  tak  and  len,    ' 

Wr  the  &xry  men, 
Ye*ll  thrive  ay  whill  ye  dee. 

In  the  same  dearth,  and  in  the  same  parish,  an  old 
woman  who  was  nearly  "  famishing**  •  for  hunger, 
having  tasted  no  food  for  two  or  three  days,  was  one 
morning  astonished  to  find  her  bigotut,  a  kind  of  coif, 
which  she  had  hung  upon  her  bedside,  full  of  oat- 
meaL  This  seasonable  supply  she  attributed  to  some 
of  her  benevolent  neighbours,  who  she  imagined  had 
been  wishing  to  give  her  a  little  surprise.  Notwith- 
standing the  care,  however,  with  which  she  husbanded 
her  meal,  it  by  and  by  was  expended,  and  she  was 
again  almost  reduced  to  gtarvatian.  After  passing 
another  day  without  food,  her  biganet  was  again  re- 
plenished, which  was  regularly  done  whenever  the 
supply  was  exhausted,  always  allowing  her  to  remain 
one  day  without  food. 

Her  bigonet  was  filled  so  regularly,  that  at  last  the 
old  woman  became  secure,  and  presumed  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  invisible  supporter.  She  one  day 
baked  the  whole  of  her  supply  into  cakes,  and  having 
by  some  means  or  other  procured  a  little  kitcken 
(butchers*  meat),  she  invited  her  gossips  to  a  treat. 
The  cakes  were  lying  spread  on  Nannie's  table,  and 
the  guests  were  just  going  to  fall  to,  when,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  they  beheld  the  cakes  of  their 
own  accord  turn  upside  down;  and  every  one  of 
them  became  a  large  withered  kaU-blade.  At  the 
same  time,  a  voice  as  loud  as  thunder  uttered  these 
words  to  the  terrified  Nannie : — 

Never  mare 
O*  mlae  ye's  share, 
Bat  want  and  wae 
Tin  yvar  dean  digrl 


The  guests  fled  the  hoaas  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
Nannie  became  a  poor  deaf  object,  driven  by  poverty 
to  beg  from  door  to  door*. 

Both  the  good'and  the  bad  fairies  used  to  recrtuf 
their  numbers  by  carrying  oiF  children,  or  young 
men  and  women.  The  malignant  race  delighted  in 
spurting  away  the  unbapdzed  offspring  (for  it  was 
only  over  these  that  they  had  any  power,)  of  affec- 
tionate parents,  particularly  when  heirs,  that  they 
mighit  produce  as  much  mischief  and  vexation  as 
possible ;  while  the  benignant  fairies  never  took  any 
recruits  but  the  oiphans  of  pious  parents,  who  had 
no  protectors,  or  were  oppressed  by  cruel  and  unjust 
guiurdians.  Such  prot^^,  or  rather  naturalized 
fairies,  were  permitted  twice  to  resume  their  original 
state,  and  appear  to  their  kindred  and  acquaintance. 
The  first  time  was  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  when, 
if  they  had  been  children  when  they  were  taken  away, 
they  appeared  to  their  nearest  relatives,  and  declared 
to  tixem  their  state,  whether  they  were  pleased  with 
their  condition  as  fkiries,  or  wished  to  be  restored  to 
that  of  men.  If  they  had  been  boys  or  girls  when 
they  were  removed  from  this  middle  earth,  and  had 
by  this  time  grown  to  men  or  women,  they  alwaya 
appeared  to  persons  of  a  different  sex  to  themselves, 
with  whom  they  had  fallen  in  love,  declared  their 
state  and  passion,  and,  according  to  circumstances^ 
either  wiidied  their  lovers  to  accompany  them  to  Fairy- 
land, or  suggested  to  them  a  metiiod  whereby  to  re- 
cover them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Elfish  lords. 

The  second  appearance,  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
years,  was  for  the  samie  purposes,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  were  either  rescued  from  the  power  of  the 
fairies,  or  confirmed  under  their  dominion  for  ever. 

When  the  bad  rairies  carried  off  a  child,  they 
always  left  one  of  their  own  numbers  in  its  place, 
generally  described  in  the  language  of  the  country  as 
an  iil'/aur*d  waucMe  wandocht  ^  a  creatwr.  This 
equivocal  creature  was  always  distinguished  by  being 
insatiable  for  food,  and  if  kept,  seldom  failed  to  suck 
its  supposed  mother  into  a  consumption. 

Whenever  a  family  suspected  that  a  child  had  been 
changed  for  a  foiry,  they  had  recourse  to  the  following 
strange,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  infallible 
ordeal.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  flmtchier-fttU  was 
parted  from  the  eastern  side  of  a  hill,  with  which  all 
the  windows,  doors,  and  every  aperture  through  t.he 
house,  excepting  the  chimney,  were  built  up.  A 
large  fire  was  then  made  of  peats,  and  the  snppooed 
fairy,  wrapped  in  the  sheets  or  blankets  of  the 
woman's  bed,  was  laid  on  the  fire,  when  it  was  at  the 
briskest,  while  one  of  the  bystanders  repeated — 

Come  to  me 

Gin  nine  ye  be ; 

But  gin  ye  be  a  fairy  wicht. 

Fast  and  flee  till  endlen  nicht. 

If  the  child  actually  was  the  woman's,  .t  instantly- 
rolled  off  the  fire  upon  the  floor  5  but,  if  it  was  a 
fairy,  it  flew  away  up  the  chimney  with  a  tremendous 
shriek,  and  was  never  more  seen,  while  the  real  infant 
was  found  lying  upon  the  threshold. 

In  Sir  Walter  Scotts  Mimtrehy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  there  is  a  very  interesting  memoir  on  this 
branch  of  Scottish  mythology. 

*  The  fate  of  mendicmnti  at  that  period  was  hard  iodeed,  for 
instead  of  a  handful  of  oatmeal,  the  usnal  alms  in  the  larm-housea  ol 
the  south-western  counties  of  ScoUand,  a  beggar  received  nothing 
but  a  kaiUcuttock,  or  pen,  that  is,  the  thick  rib  up  the  middle  of  tht 
colewort  stalk. 
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THE    RHINE.    No.  III. 


THE  TOWN  OF  BOPPART. 
Thk  Viwetards  of  the  Rhine. 
BoppABT  ia  a  small  town  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  It  ia  generally  identified  by  antiquaries 
with  the  Bavdohica  of  the  Romana,  one  of  the  five 
citadel*  built  by  Drusua,  in  which  there  wa«  rta- 
tioned  a  prsefect  of  the  Boldiera  called  balistarii.  The 
kings  of  Franconia  aflerwarda  bnilt  a  palace  upon 
thia  apot,  the  rains  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  there  is 
another  meniDrial  of  the  ancient  royal  residence,  in 
the  name  of  K6nigsback,  or  King's  Rivulet,  which  la 
given  to  a  atoall  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
dose  by.  It  »"  afterwards  created  an  imperial  city, 
and  in  1312  waa  transferred  by  the  Emperor,  Henry 
the  Seventh,  to  hfs  brother,  the  ArchluBhop  and 
TOI.XI. 


Elector  of  Treves,  who  annexed  it  to  hia  dominione. 
Once  it  attempted  to  regain  its  liberty,  but  the 
attempt  was  nnsacceasful,  and  the  town  remained 
qtuetly  in  snbjection  to  its  electoral  master  until  the 
changes  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution.  It 
belongs  at  present  to  Prussia,  and  is  included  in  the 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Boppart  is  a  very  curious  old  town,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  forts  and  palaces,  erected  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Franks.  Some  old  conveots 
have  been  converted  into  more  useful  purposes  than 
their  original  intent ;  the  principal  one,  that  of  Ma- 
rienberg,  situated  above  the  toAn,  has  been  converted 
into  an  extensive  cotton-manufactory.  The  church 
is  apparently  not  less  ancient,  or  cniioaa  in  its  Gothic 
■tructUK  and  iU  octagooal  spires,  than  the  convests. 
335 
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The  houses  appear  to  be  built  mostly  of  wooden 
beams,  arranged  in  various  directions,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  filled  up  with  lath  and  clay.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  as  the  second  and  upper 
stories  project  beyond  the  ground- story,  "  the  oppo- 
site neighbours  might  almost  shake  hands  out  of 
their  gable  ends/*  The  wood-work  is  generally 
painted  black,  and  sometimes  carved  and  twisted  into 
a  variety  of  shapes.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  streets  are  ill-paved,  and  miserably  dirty  5 
but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Boppart,  being  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  every  Catholic  town  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Indeed  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  general  observation,  that  although  the  road  which 
skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  Coblentz  to 
Bingen,  is  one  of  the  most  level  and  beautiful  per- 
haps in  all  Europe,  the  moment  it  comes  within  the 
verge  of  a  town  or  village,  it  seems  to  be  infected 
with  the  prevailing  malady,  and  ceases  to  deserve 
any  commendation. 

The  road  here  mentioned  was  executed  by  the 
French  army  while  it  held  possession  uf  the  country ; 
but  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  early  travellers, 
that  it  was  always  a  good  mountain-road,  though 
liable,  in  common  with  all  roads  so  situated,  to  be  cut 
lip  by  the  torrents.  The  French  engineers,  by  blast- 
ing the  basaltic  rocks,  levelling  down  the  inequalities, 
and  forming  arched  sewers  for  the  swollen  torrents 
to  pass  under  the  road  instead  of  sweeping  across  it, 
have  now  made  it  a  most  perfect,  level.  Macadamized 
road,  on  which  neither  hole  nor  rut  is  to  be  seen. 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  fornied  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose ;  heaps  of  the  broken  pre- 
pared stones  are  kept  by  the  road-side,  ready  to  be 
laid  on  when  required.  The  road  generally  winds 
close  along  the  edges  of  the  precipitous  and  naked 
basaltic  mountains,  but  sometimes  it  approaches  the 
very  verge  of  the  Rhine,  and  here  the  traveller  is 
protected  by  a  fence  of  posts  and  rails.  This  road  is 
much  frequented  by  travellers,  who  ascend  the  river 
by  land,  and  descend  by  water, — ^the  course  which  it 
is  best  for  those  to  follow  who  visit  this  delightful 
country, — one  half  of  the  route  supplies  the  defects 
of  the  other  half.  In  ascending  by  the  road,  the 
traveller  has  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  towns 
upon  the  banks,  and  taking  his  own  time  to  examine 
whatever  may  interest  him  on  the  Way ;  but  as  he  is 
conveyed  under  high  and  overhanging  mountains,  he 
IS  unable  to  take  in  at  one  view  the  whole  of  th^ 
scenery  around  him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  descend- 
ing by  water,  every  object  dn  both  sides  is  brotight 
at  once  before  him,  as  he  glides  down  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  at  the  rate  of  p^haps  ten  miles  an  hour ; 
thence  he  views,  in  quick  succession,  the  ever- varying 
features  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque  mountains, 
at  one  time  appearing  with  naked  and  pinnacled 
summits  under  every  fantastic  shape,  at  another 
clothed  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  forests,  and 
every  now  and  then  surmounted  by  an  ancient  castle 
or  convent  in  ruins.  This  great  variety  of  objects 
keeps  the  eye  and  the  imagination  continually  on  the 
stretch,  while  the  margins  of  the  smooth  and  silvery 
Rhine,  forming  a  chain  of  lakes,  exhibit  to  the  view 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  interspersed  with  the  varied 
scenery  of  corn-fields,  groves,  and  orchards,  and 
render  it  impossible  to  quit  the  deck  for  a  moment. 

The  appearance  of  Boppart  corresponds  with  its 
antiquity ;  it  has  a  dark  and  sombre  character,  some- 
what relieved,  however,  by  the  verdant  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  the  vicinity,  backed  by  the  lofty  mountains, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  each  forming  a  spacious 
platform,  covered  with,  woods  or  ctdtivated  fields. 
These  mountainous  terraces  are  formed  for  the  rear- 


ing of  the  vine ;  so  that  "  you  may  look  up  from 
your  boat,*'  to  use  the  words  6f  Dr.  Cogan,  "  as  yon 
are  swimming  with  the  current,  and  contemplate  the 
husbandman  pruning  the  vines  at  an  immense  height 
above  you ;  you  will  calm  your  fears  for  his  safety 
by  discovering  walls  of  rugged  stones,  arranged  at 
different  stages  of  the  steep  ascent,  to  stop  the  falling 
soil,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a  kindly  mould.** 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  ravine  which 
extends  from  Boppart  to  Bingen,  the  Rhine  is  so 
closely  hemmed  in  by  steep  mountains,  as  to  admit 
of  no  other  produce  than  what  the  vineyards  affonL 
In  fact,  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people 
inhabiting  this  ravine,  must  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, as,  from  the  scarcity  of  land,  wine  and  fruit  are 
the  only  articles  capable  of  cultivation.  A  modem 
tourist  expresses  surprise,  how  the  vineyards  in  some 
parts  of  this  district  can  possibfy  pHy  the  labour  of 
cultivation. 

There  is  scarcely  a  patch  of  half  an  acre  in  any  one  ooa- 
tinued  space,  mostly  not  half  a  rood.  Every  little  sheltered 
spot,  however  small,  that  possesses  the  least  soil,— every 
little  crevice  between  the  naked  rocks, — is  choked  up  with 
vines ;  in  many  places  the  vine  is  plantea  in  a  basket  with 
adventitious  soil,  and  sunk  in  the  rocky  fragments  by  the 
side  of  the  hill;  Tiie  care  and  the  labour  bestowed,  though 
not  toiUoiue,  is  constant,  and  the  distance  is  frequently 
several  miles  which  the  poor  cultivator  has  to  go  from  his 
habitation  to  his  vineyard, — we  should  rather  say  her$^ 
for  they  appear  to  be  chiefly  women,  who  bear  but  very 
little  resemblance  to  those  fair  and  sylph-like  damsels  wita 
which  painters  are  in  the  habit  of  peopling  their  vineyards, 
when  assembled  to  gather  the  purple  grape.  A  jacket  aad 
petticoat,  a  dirty  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head,  the 
legs  and  feet  naked,  the  features  dark,  dull,  and  unmean- 
ing, furnish  the  true  picture  of  a  female  labourer  of  a 
Rhenish  vineyard ;  and  this  was  so  generally  the  prevail- 
ing feature  of  the  picture  in  all  places  where  the  cmef  pro- 
duce was  wine,  that  we  may  almost  with  certainty  come  to 
the  conclusioui  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  an  indication 
of  the  poverty  of  those  who  perform  the  manual  labour, 
however  profitable  it  may  be  to  the  large  proprietor. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  on  terraces, 
formed  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains  bordering 
the  Rhine,  is  darried  to  great  perfection  towards  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  long  narrow  ravine  extending 
from  Boppart  to  BingeUi  Between  Asmanshausea 
and  Ehrenfels,  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  height  of  at  least  a  thousand  feet,  are  covered 
with  vines,  growing  entirely  on  terraces,  one  rising 
above  anbther  io  the  very  summit,  the  earth  on  which 
is  kept  up  by  Well-built  stbtie  walls,  of  from  five  to 
eight  feet  in  height ;  y^t  mttfiy  ^  these  terraces  are 
not  twice  the  breadth  of  the  height  of  the  walls  that 
support  them.  Nearly  o^poiite  Bingen,  and  about 
Ehrenfels,  may  be  ^uiitea  ho  less  than  twenty-two 
of  these  terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  has  been  often 
observed,  are  like  the  vine- clad  bilk  of  France, — 
prettier  things  td  read  of  than  t6  see.  Unfortunately 
for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  the  maxitn  is  well 
established  in  this  branch  of  agriculture,  that  the 
fruit  of  high  vines  never  ripens  so  well  as  the  fruit 
of  vines  which  are  trained  low,  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  wine  is  almost  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  dP 
the  exuberance  of  the  growth.  In  those  districts 
where  the.  culture  of  the  plant  is  best  understood,  it 
is  seldom  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  two  or  three 
feet ;  it  thus  receives  the  benefit  of  the  reflected  as 
weU  as  the  direct  solar  ,rays,  and  of  the  warm  exha- 
lations that  ascend  from  the  earth.  If  appearance 
alone  were  studied,  as  Dr.  Henderson  remarks,  the 
bald  and  stunted  vines  of  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne must  jrield  to  those  of  sunny  Italy,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  send  forth  thehr  foliage  full  and 
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unbroken^  and  wHere  their  branches,  entwining  round 
each  other,  and  occaaioDally  forming  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree,  ''as  if  the  hand  of  taste  itself  had 
directed  their  arrangement/'  (to  use  the  words  of 
another  writer,)  contribute  to  variegate  and  adorn  the 
scene.  But  where  is  the  wine  yiel&d  by  these  beau- 
tiful plants  that  can,  for  an  instant,  be  compared 
with  Uie  produce  of  their  dwarfish  rivals,  on  what  the 
Italians  are  pleased  to  call  *'  the  barbarian  side  of 
the  Alps"  ?  And  after  all,  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine 
arc  not  without  beauty :  to  the  traveller  who  is  con- 
tent to  take  them  as  he  finds  them,  and  not  quarrel 
with  them  because  they  fall  short  of  the  picture  of 
bis  fancy,  they  are  objects  of  considerable  interests 
Indeed  we  are  quite  sure,  that  they  cannot  be  very 
bad,  when  those  who  depreciate  them  find  nothing 
worse  than  a  Kentish  hop-garden  to  compare  them 
with.  In  the  Winter-season  indeed  their  appearance 
is  not  very  attractive. 

On  this  side  of  the  Aliis  (says  Mr.  Russell,)  a  bare  field 
is  in  Winter  a  more  pleasing  object  that  a  vineyard.  The 
vines  either  die,  or  are  intentionally  cut  down  nearly  to  the 
ground.  If  tiie  poles  which  supported  them  are  removed, 
as  they  generally  are,  the  vineyard  becomes  a  field  of  bare 
black  stumps ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  it  becomes  a 
field  of  stiff  straight  poles,  marshalled  in  regular  array. 
Even  in  Summer  and  Autumn  these  vineyards  add  less  to 
the  beauty  of  a  landscape  than  many  other  species  of  ver- 
dure.  The  vines,  having  reached  in  their  growth  the  top 
of  the  stakes  alonj;  which  they  are  trained,  curl  downwards ; 
they  are  ranged  in  parallel  lines ;  the  clusters  avoid  the 
eye,  and  lurk  beneatn  the  leaves.  All  the  beauty  that  such 
a  vineyard  gives  to  the  scene,  consists  merely  in  the  mantle 
of  deep  verdure  with  which  it  clothes  the  soft  and  sunny 
slopes  of  the  hills, — a  merit  not  at  all  of  rare  occurrence, 
even  in  countries  where  the  grape  never  ripened.  Wben 
near  the  vineyard,  it  is  in  itself  inferior  to  a  hop-planta- 
tion, which  is  the  verv  same  thin^  in  kind,  with  more  body 
and  stateliness ;  in  the  distance  it  is  no  greater  ornament 
than  a  field  of  prosperous  turnips  would  be;  but  our 
norUiem  imaginations,  warming  at  the  idea  of  the  vine, 
just  as  our  blood  glows  with  its  juice,  bestow  on  every 
garden  of  Bacchus  tne  beauties  of  Eden. 

From  Basle  to  Mentx  the  course  of  the  Rhine  lies 
through  an  extended  plain,  which  being  chiefly  allu- 
vial, presents  few  &vourable  soils  and  exposures  3 
bat  between  the  latter  dty  and  Coblentz  it  is  con- 
fined within  steep  banks,  which  abound  in  strata 
propitious  to  the  grape,  and  which  rising  occasionally 
into  lofty  hills,  especially  towards  the  northern  side, 
afford  the  fairest  aspects  for  its  cultivation.  On  both 
sides  of  the  river,  accordingly,  we  behold  extensive 
ranges  of  vineyards,  jrielding  a  profusion  of  excellent 
wines,  supporting  a  numerous  population,  and  giving 
an  air  of  richness  and  animation  to  the  scenery, 
which  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  ruins  of 
feudal  magnificence  that  crown  the  principal  heights. 
The  choicest  vintages,  bowever,  are  limited  to  a  por- 
tion of  this  district^  called  the  Rheingau,  extending 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  from  Wallauf,  a  little 
below  Mentz,  to  Riidesheim,  and  including  a  space 
of  rather  more  than  nine  English  miles  in  length  by 
about  four  in  breadth ;  but  the  produce  of  some  of 
the  vineyards  above  Mentz,  particularly  of  those  at 
Hockheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  is  usually 
classed  with  the  best  Rhine  wines,  being  of  nearly 
equal  excellence. 

CowAROiCB  of  mind  is  the  never-failing  concomitant  of  a 
guilty  conscience.— -Blair. 

A  raisND  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run, 

Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world ; 

A  world  in  purchase  for  a  friend  is  gain. — ^YouMO* 

Aiv  Eastxrn  8ATmG.— -He  who  violates  his  word  is  the 
first  peracm  that  is  injured  by  so  doing. 


THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN. 

No.  II. 
Material  of  the  Frame. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  frame-work  of  the 
House  I  live  in  consists  chiefly  of  bone.  Before  we 
go  any  further,  I  ought  to  tell  you  how  bones  are 
constructed,  and  of  what  substances  they  are  formed. 

STRUCTURE    OF   BONE. 

Timber  is  evidently  full  of  little  holes.  If  you  take 
a  piece  of  wood,  of  several  sorts  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, and  placing  your  mouth  at  one  extremity, 
blow  hard,  you  can  force  a  portion  of  air  through  it 
from  end  to  end.  This  shows  that  there  are  little 
holes,  or  tubes,  running  through  the  entire  piece.  If 
you  could  blow  hard  enough,  you  might  force  air 
through  any  kind  of  wood.  The  experimental  phi- 
losopher, by  the  assistance  of  adequate  machinery, 
will  force  water  and  quicksilver  through  the  pores  of 
almost  every  sort  of  wood. 

But  you  cannot  blow  through  any  of  the  pieces 

forming  the  frame- work  of  the  House  I  live  in.    This 

*  shows  that  the  internal  structure  of  bone,  though  in 

appearance  similar^  is  yet  very  different  from  that  of 

wood. 

SHAPE    OF   BONES. 

Bones  are  of  three  kinds ;  long  bones ;  hraad  or  flat 
bones ;  and  roimd  bones.  The  long  bones  have  a 
cylindrical  channel  nearly  throughout  their  entire 
length,  which  contains  marrow,  or  pithj  but  the 
other  two  sorts  of  bones  have  no  such  cavity  within 
them.  They  have,  however,  a  great  many  little  holes 
or  cells  in  the  inside.  Some  of  them  look,  upon  being 
broken,  almost  like  sponge  or  honeycomb.  Some  of 
the  long  bones,  besides  being  hollow,  are  also  spongy. 
They  are  generally  much  larger  at  each  extremity, 
and  the  spongy,  or  cell-like  appearance,  is  there 
much  more  apparent.  Towards,  and  at  the  middle 
part,  they  are  smaller,  firmer,  and  contain  fewer  of 
these  little  cells. 

All  the  bones  in  the  body  are  very  hard  on  the 
outside.  Perhaps  the  teeth  are  the  most  so.  The 
inside  of  the  teeth  is  not  much  harder  than  other 
bones  3  but  the  outside  is  coated  with  a  substance 
called  enamel,  which  is  very  hard  indeed. 

PARTICULAR   DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   BONES. 

You  have  already  been  told  that  the  long,  round 
bones,  such  as  the  humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm,  and 
the  femur,  or  bone  of  the  thigh,  are  hollow,  and  con- 
tain marrow  in  their  cavities.  This  marrow  nearly, 
or  altogether,  fills  up  the  hollow  spaces*.  These 
hollow  spaces  are  lined  by  an  extremely  thin  and 
delicate  membrane,  which  also  runs  in  among  the 
marrow.  The  same  sort  of  $ne  membrane  also  lines 
the  cells  contained  in  the  spongy  bones.  These  cells 
have  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  in  them^  and  none  of 
them  appear  to  be  entirely  empty. 

Most  of  the  bones  are  pierced  through  their  out^ 
sides,  with  one  or  more  holes  of  considerable  size, 
through  each  of  which  is  carried  an  artery  to  convey 
blood  to  nourish  the  bones,  and  a  vein  comes  out  by 
the  same  aperture  to  bring  back  the  blood  when  it 
has  fulfilled  its  office.  You  may  wonder  that  I  should 
talk  about  blood  in  the  bones.  But  there  U  blood  in 
them,  though  not  a  great  deal.  This  blood,  with  its 
vessels,  the  nerves,  and  the  membranous  linings,  to- 
gether with  the  marrow,  and  liquid  matters,  amount 
to  many  pounds  in  weight :  for  after  the  bones  of 

*  Thif  ii  true  of  tlie  bonet  of  most  other  animals  besides  man^ 
The  bones  of  many  birds,  however  aie  entirely  hollow,  aad  coataii 
adr,  to  assist  them  m  flight. 
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any  uumal  Iultc  Dceu  thoroughly  dried,  and  all  mois- 
tnn  extracted  from  them,  they  become  diminished  to 
ikaost  half  the  weight  they  originally  were.  The 
entire  bone*  of  the  humaa  body,  when  perfectly  dry, 
vugh  fvom  dght  to  twelve  pounds. 

GROWTH   OP   BONE. 

We  are  not  born  with  the  hones  as  hard  as  they  be- 
come after  we  begin  to  walk  and  to  run  aboat.  At 
ftrst,  many  of  them  are  very  Boft;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  in  several  pieces,  wiUi  cartilage,  oc 
gristle,  between  them.  After  a  few  years  they  grow 
firmly  together.  The  bones  of  the  head,  in  partica- 
lar,  arc  at  first  separate;  and,  without  doing  an; 
injury  to  the  sofl  and  delicate  structure  of  tfar  brain 
contained  within  them,  admit  of  some  little  motion, 
overlapping  each  other,  as  it  ware.  But  after  we  be- 
come older,  and  the  whole  skull  has  acquired  firmneu 
and  solidity,  it  would  require  a  very  considerable 
force  to  remove  them  from  each  other,  and  the  eon- 
sequences  of  BO  doing,  if  we  were  enabled  to  effect  it, 
would  be  highly  dangerous. 

There  is,  undoobtedly,  life,  a»  It  is  often  called,  in 
bones.  While  we  continue  in  good  health,  and  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  duly  performed,  there  is 
not  much  feeling  in  them ;  though  in  aome  coses  of 
disease,  they  are  endued  witii  exquisite  sennbility. 
When  the  sui^eon  amputates  a  limb,  the  proceeding 
of  sawing  through  the.bone  in  the  least  painful  part 
of  the  operation,  ttiongh  people  in  general  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  it  is  highly  so. 

VESSELS   IN    BONES. 

Thkrb  are  also  many  tninute  Uood-vesaets  and  nerves 
mnning  about  in  every  direction  through  very  small 
channels  in  the  interior  of  the  bones.  That  blood  is 
certainly  conveyed  through  and  into  bones,  can  be 
made  very  evident,  by  forcing,  by  means  of  a  suitable 
apparatut,  compositions  made  of  liquid  wax,  and 
other  substances,  and  coloured,  to  represent  blood. 

Another  method  is  also  used  to  show  that  bIoi>d 
circulates  through  bones.  If  a  rabbit,  or  other  small 
animal,  be  fed  upon  madder-root,  in  a  short  time  the 
bcHies  will  be  found  to  he  tinged  with  the  colouring 
prindpte  of  the  madder. 

THE   HIP-BONES 

Are  two  laige,  irregular  bones,  placed  at  the  top  of 

what  I  have  called  the  pillars  of  the  House.  These 
two  large  bones  are  very  frm 
and  strong. 

These  bones  are  called  in 
books  the  oisa  ianontiaala.  Oa 
is  a  Latin  word  for  bone ;  and 
etia  is  its  plural,  meaning 
more  boues  than  one.  In- 
ncmiiuUtan,  of  which  innomi- 

»Mta  is  plural,  means  Kilhtmt  a  ntnue,  or  nameless ; 

and  the  word  imomuiafa  makes  a  tolerable   name, 

though  rather  long. 

BTRTJCTUKB, 

Thx  ossa  innoroinata  are  very  firm  and  strong  in 
grown  persons  ;  but  in  a  child  they  are  less  so,  and 
are  in  three  pieces,  each  of  which  has  a  different 
name.  They  are  joined  together  in  front  by  a  firm 
gristle,  or  cartilage.  Behind,  however,  is  a  strong 
wedge-like  bone,  placed  between  them.  Between 
this  last  bone,  called  the  gacnm,  and  each  of  the  ossa 
innominata,  there  is  also  a  very  strong  gristle;  hut  it 
is  not  so  thick  or  strong  as  the  one  I  have  just  men- 
tioned as  situated  in  the  frtint.     The  ossa  innominata 


and  aacmra  together  make  a  kind  of  cup,  or  deep 
bowl — open  at  the,bottom,  it  is  true,  but  still  boid- 
like  in  its  shape,    lliis  bowl  is  called  the  jwAw. 

a  IP- JOINT. 

The  manner  of  fastening  the  thigh-bone,  or  femor, 
to  the  hollow  of  the  innominatum,  is  very  remarkable. 
The  hollow  where  it  ii  fastened,  is  shaped  liked  the 
inside  of  an  egg-shell,  with  the  small  end  broken  off, 
and  has  received  the  name  of  aeetabuhim,  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  cup  with  which  the 
ancients  measured  vinegar.  The  round  end  of  the 
femur  is  fastened  into  this  deep  cavity,  by  a  very 
large  and  strong  cord.  The  shoulder  is  often  dislo- 
cated, or  detached  fronk  Its  situation  ;  but  this  hollow 
is  BO  deep,  and  the  cord  so  strong,  that  notiung  bat 
very  great  violence  will  break  the  cord,  or  slip  the 
femur  out  of  its  place. 

These  two  great  bones  are  united  by  a  rtxj  strong 
cartilage.  While  we  are  young,  and  even  after  we  are 
older,  if  we  have  lived  temperately,  this  cartilage, 
which  is  very  thick,  will  stretch  or  yield  mnch  more 
than  you  would  at  first  suppose  possible.  It  is  of 
very  great  importance  to  preserve  the  soft  and  yielding 
nature  of  these  cartilages  as  long  as  possible.  To 
this  end,  yon  must,  while  young,  take  cheerful  exer- 
cise, though  not  with  violence ;  yon  must  hbour 
moderately  every  day,  as  you  grow  older ;  yon  must 
rise  with  the  lark,  and  go  to  bed  early;  you  must 
breathe  pure  air ;  your  drink  must  be  water,  and 
your  food  of  the  plainest  and  pnrest  kinds,  not  in 
excessive  quantity,  and  must  be  well  chewed.  Then, 
you  may  hope  to  preserve  yomr  bones  and  cartilogcs 
in  a  good  and  healthy  state  till  old  age. 

THE   SPINE. 

The  principal  post — the  main  pillar  of  tbe  building 
— th^  spine,  runs  through  both  stories,  and  is  of 
singular  construction.  We  usually  call  it  the  kadt- 
hoae.     Here  is  a  representation  of  it — 

The  spine  is  composed  of  no  less  tiian 
twenty-four  separate  pieces,  each  of  whidi 
is  called  a  vtrtebra.  The  plural  of  verte- 
bra is  vertebra.  The  seven  lower  vertebre 
are  very  large  and  strong.  These  parts  of 
the  frame  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  first  or  lower  story.  The  twelve  next 
above  tbem,  belonging  to  the  second  story, 
are  somewhat  smaller,  and  the  seven  whi^ 
form  the  communication  from  the  upper 
story  to  the  cupola,  or  the  bones  of  tbe 
neck,  are  yet  smaller  still.  Their  size  in 
general  decreases — not  suddenly,  but  gra- 
dually— from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

The  spine,   or  back-hone,  is  not  only 
curious  in  its  shape  and  structure,  but  is 
of  the  utmost  ioiportance  in  the  human 
frame.     If  we  had  no  spine,  the  limbs, 
beautifully  adapted  as  they  are  for  their 
intended  purposes,  could  not  actj  they  would  Ml 
powerless  at  each  attempt  to  move  them.     It  has 
been  said,  that  "  if  one  member,"  in  any  part  rf  the 
body,  "  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it."     This 
is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  spine. 

EACH   VERTEBRA. 

Each  vertebra  has  a  hole  of  considerable  size  tfaroogh- 
out  its  middle  (see  A  in  the  engraving).  What  it 
there  shown,  is  the  upper  surface  of  one  of  the  ver- 
tebra;, detached  from  its  neighbours,  and  standing,  u 
it  were,  by  itself,  for  greater  facility  of  deacriptioB. 

When  tbe  twenty-four  vertebra  are  placed,  one 
above  another,  in  tbe  position  which  they  occupy  in  tbe 
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living  body,  they  coa- 

tain  a  hollow  cbannel 

throngbont  their  entire 

length.    Tbia  hollow  i« 

filled  with  a  soft  sub- 

atance.  Very  mach  »• 

■embllDg  the  marrow 

of   other    bonea,    bat 

mncb  more  important 

in  its  offices.    It  seema 

like  an  arm  or  branch  of  the  brain ;  for  there  ia  an 

open  pasaage  from  the  bottom  of  the    eranium,   or 

skull,  into  tha  hollow  of  the  epine. 

There  is  a  very  curious  mecbanical  ctHttrivance  for 
admitting  the  bead  to  turn  from  aide  to  side,  without 
pressing  on  the  apinal  marrow,  and  consequently  in- 
iuring  its  functions.  This  is  effected  by  the  top 
vertebra  of  all,  and  which  ia  called  the  atlat,  moving 
upon  and  around  an  upward  projection  of  the  second 
vertebra,  somewhat  like  a  tooth  in  shape,  though  of 
a  mach  larger  size,  and  situated  in  the  front  aspect 
of  the  bone,  and  confined  in  its  exact  situation  by  a 
transverse  ligament.  By  this  means  lateral  motion 
is  given  to  the  head,  without  the  necessity  of  moving 
the  main  trunk  of  the  spine,  but  simply  by  the  aid  of 
the  first  joint  formed  by  the  first  and  second  vertebra. 

GBNKRAL    DieCBIPTIOK, 

When  the  vertebra  are  put  together  in  their  proper 
IKtaition,  there  are  large  notches  at  the  aides  between 
each  two  bonea,  so  exactly  matched  together  aa  to 
form  a  hole.  Thus  there  are  aa  many  holes  in  each 
aide  of  the  spine  as  there  are  vertebra.  Through 
these  holes  Urge  branches  of  the  marrow  of  the  spiDe 
pass  off,  like  the  branchea  of  a  tree,  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  These  branchea  are  called  nerves.  At 
firat,  they  are  pretty  large ;  but  they  divide  and  sub- 
divide, aa  they  proceed  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
/rame,  till  they  become  very  small.  Their  number, 
in  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
skin,  is  very  great. 

Those  two  upward  projections  in  the  cut,  which 
look  like  arms,  by  strongly -interlocking  with  the 
bones  above  and  below  them,  serve  aa  braces  to  the 
whole  spine.  At  the  sidea  are  drawn  parts  of  the  ribs 
(e  e)  in  outline.  These  show  where  the  apine  and 
ribs  come  together.  That  projection  which  in  the 
engraving  extends  perpendicularly  upwards  ia  called 
the  iptMut  procesa  of  the  vertebra ;  this  forma  no 
part  of  the  joint,  but  aervee  for  the  attachment  of  the 
large  muscles  which  move  the  back  and  bead. 

Between  these  bonea,  where  the  body  of  each  (a) 
rests  upon  the  other,  ia  a  tough  substance,  or  gristle, 
vcr7  yielding,  or  elastic,  almost  like  India  robber. 
This  keeps  the  bones  from  wearing  out  too  fast  when 
they  move,  and  yet  allows  of  their  moving  pretty 
freely. 

The  spine  ia,  really,  one  of  the  roost  curious  things 
in  nature.  Tbe  griatle,  or  cartilage,  between  the  ver- 
tebra ia  very  thick  and  strong,  bnt  at  the  aame  time 
yielding ;  and  it  is  so  constracted  and  placed,  aa  will 
best  allow  the  spine  to  bend  in  varioua  waya.  It  ia 
so  elastic  or  springy,  and  also  so  readily  compressed, 
that  people  who  stand  or  walk  mncb,  are  really  a 
little  shorter  at  night  than  they  are  in  the  mornmg. 
Rest  gives  the  elastic  cartilages  time  and  opportunity 
to  spring  back  again  into  their  places  while  we  sleep, 
BO  that  by  the  next  morning  we  are  as  tall  aa  ever. 

I  ought,  however,  to  say — for  it  is  a  fact — that  old 
people  settle  down  a  little,  and  are  not  so  tall  as  in 
middle  age,  which  is  partly  owing  to  these  cartilages 
yieldii^  and  yielding  till  they  become  at  length  aome- 
"what  t^ner. 


If  the  soft  mamw  of  the  spine'  (which  mns  down 
from  the  brain)  should  happen  to  be  braised  or  in- 
jured, there  would  be  an  end  of  all  motion,  at  least 
of  the  lower  limbs.  If  the  spine  gets  broken,  it  can- 
not be  mended,  and  tbe  sufferer  will  never  entirely 
recover.  How  happy,  then,  that  it  ia  so  admiraUy 
contrived,  and  so  firmly  put  together,  aa  rarely  to  be 
broken  or  dialocated ' 


The  riba  may  be  compared  to  the  girders  of  m 
building ;  though  they  look  mora  like  the  hoops  of  a 
cask  than  like  girdera.  There  are  twelve  of  them  on 
each  aide.  Each  of  them  is  connected,  by  one  of  its 
ends,  to  the  large  poat,  or  spine ;  and,  by  the  other, 
to  a  short  post — the  breast-bone.  Only  seven,  how- 
ever, are  joined  closely  to  the  breast-bone  itself. 
This  junction  is  effected  by  means  of  cartilages,  to 
allow  of  greater  freedom  of  motion  in  the  chest,  so 
essential  to  fall  respiration  and  vigorous  circulation 
of  tha  blood.  These  carlilaget  are  shown  in  the 
plate  by  fainter  linea  than  those  which  represent  the 
bony  portions  of  the  ribs.  The  other  five  go  only  a 
part  of  the  way  across,  and  then  unite  with  tbe  car- 
tilages of  the  upper  seven.  Those  riba  which  are 
continned  round  from  the  spine,  and  join  with  the 
breast-bone,  are  called  trva  ribs;  the  others,  which  do 
not  form  this  attachment,  are  called/t/M  ribs. 


Hie  length  of  the  ribs  increases  from  the  fint  or 
npper  one,  till  you  come  to  the  seventh,  which  is  the 
longest.  From  tbe  seventh  to  the  twelfth  they  grow 
shorter  again,  and  the  cartilages,  of  course,  become 
longer  in  the  same  proportion.  The  twelfth  rib  is 
very  short. 

The  number  of  ribs  is  almost  always  twelve }  but 
sometimes  there  are  only  eleven,  and  at  others,  thir- 
teen. But  instances  of  more  or  lesa  than  twelve 
hardly  occur  in  one  person  in  a  thouaand. 

In  the  old  by-gone  days  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, a  notion  prevailed,  wbidi  ia  not  yet  wholly 
extinct,  that  tbe  tails  has  one  rib  leaa  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  It  was  said  that  as  Eve  was 
formed  of  a  rib  taken  from  Adam's  side,  he  and  all 
his  male  posterity  have  one  rib  the  leas  for  it.  I 
hardly  need  aay  that  this  notion  ia  wholly  unfounded. 

BUAST-BONE. 

The  name  of  this,  in  books,  is  tterwm.  It  is 
usually  considered  aa  only  om  bone ;  but,  like  many 
othen  of  tbe  human  frame,  in  infancy  and  in  youth 
it  consists  of  several  pieces  (three  in  number),  closely 
nniled  by  gristle,  or  cartilage ;  but  in  advanced  life, 
the  wt»d«  nsnally  becomes  one  solid  bone. 
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TBS   flOLLAn-BONC. 

Thia  tutma  &  kind  of  brace  between  the  ahoalder 
and  the  breaat-bone,  and  ao  nearly  resembles  a  rib, 
that  a  separate  cut,  to  show  its  shape  and  position, 
seems  unDccessary.  You  will  see  it  in  engravinga  of 
tiie  skeleton,  running  across  from  the  shoiiUder  to  the 
breast-bone,  or  sternum. 

THE   S HOC LSER- BLADE 

Is  a  broad,  flat  bone,  with  ridges  on  it  for  the  at- 
tachment of  mnscles  j  and  at  the  fore-part  ia  the 
bolloW,  or  socket,  in  which  the  round  head  or  ball  of 
the  kumerua,  or  arm-bone,  Ues  and  moves.  Here  ia  a 
back  view  of  it.  Thia  bone  is  called  by 
the  tcapula. 


ON  SOUND. 
One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  conveyance  of  sound.  Without  the  air,  death- 
like silence  would  prevail  through  nature  j  for,  in 
common  with  all  substances,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
impart  vibrations  to  bodies  in  contact  with  it.  Ilierc- 
fore,  undulations  received  by  the  air,  whether  it  be 
from  a  sudden  impulse,  sach  as  an  explosion,  or  the 
vibrations  of  a  musical  chord,  are  prt^agated  in 
every  direction,  and  produce  the  sensation  of  sound 
upon  the  auditory  nerves,  A  bell  ruug  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  is  inaudible ; 
which  shows  thut  the  atmosphere  is  really  the  medium 
of  sound.  In  the  small  undolationa  of  deep  water 
in  a  calm,  the  vibrations  of  the  liquid  particles  are 
made  ia  the  vertical  plane,  that  ia,  up  and  down,  or 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  traasmission  of 
the  waves.  Bat  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  air 
which  produce  sound,  differ  from  these,  being  per- 
formed in  the  same  direction  in  whic^  the  waves  of 
sound  travel.  The  prop^ation  c^  aoand  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  field  of  com  agiuted  by  a  gnat  of 
wind.  However  irregular  the  motion  of  the  con 
may  seem  on  a  superficial  view,  it  will  be  fonnd,  if 
the  intensity  of  the  wind  be  constant,  that  the  waves 
are  all  precisely  similar  and  equal,  and  ^at  all  are 
^parated  by  equal  intervals,  and  move  in  eqtial  timca, 
A  sudden  blast  depresses  each  ear  equally  and 
successively,  in  the  Arectton  of  the  wmd ;  but  ia 
consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  stalks,  and  the 
force  of  the  impnlse,  each  ear  not  only  rises  again  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  but  boida  ImA 
nearly  as  mnch  in  the  contrary  direction,  Mtd  t^o 
continues  to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  id 
equal  times,  like  a  pendulum,  to  a  less  and  lesa  extcml, 
till  the  resistance  of  the  air  puts  a  stop  to  the  motioiL 
These  vibrations  are  the  same  for  every  individual 
ear  of  com.  Yet  as  their  oscillations  do  not  all 
commence  at  the  same  time,  but  succeaatvdy,  the 
ears  will  have  a  variety  of  positions  at  any  ose  in- 
stant. Some  of  the  advancing  eara  will  meet  oAan 
in  their  returning  vibrations,  and  as  the  tinea  of  oa- 
cillations  are  equal  for  all,  they  will  be  crowded  toge- 
ther at  equal  interyals.    Between  tbea^  th«M  will 


oocw  eqnat  qnicea,  where  the  ears  will  be  few,  in 
consequence  of  being  bent  in  oppoaile  directions; 
and  at  other  equal  intervals  they  will  be  in  their 
BBtoral  npright  positions.  So  that  over  the  whole 
field  there  wiU  be  a  regular  series  of  cimdensatioiis 
and  nrefaelions  among  the  ears  c^  com,  aepamted 
by  equal  intervals,  where  they  will  be  in  their  natoral 
•tate  of  douity.  In  consequence  of  these  changes, 
the  field  will  be  marked  by  an  alternation  of  bright 
and  dark  bands.  Thus  the  aoccessive  waves  which 
fly  over  the  com  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  are  to- 
tsUy  distinct  from,  and  entirely  independent  of,  the 
extent  of  the  oscillations  of  each  individual  ear,  thon^ 
boA  take  plaoe  hi  the  same  direction. 

Tbs  length  of  a  ware  ia  equal  to  the  space  betweeo 
two  OMi  pndsely  in  the  same  state  of  motion,  or 
which  are  noviBg  aimikrly,  and  the  time  of  the  vibra- 
tion of  eseh  ear  is  sqnano  that  which  elapses  between 
the  arrival  of  two  snccessire  waves  at  the  same  point. 
Ha  only  diSercnee  between  the  undulations  of  a 
com>fieU,  and  those  of  tiie  ah:  which  produce  sotmd. 
ia,  that  each  ear  of  cram  ia  set  in  motion  by  an  ex- 
ternal cuue,  and  ii  uninfluenced  by  the  motion  of 
the  rast;  whereas,  in  au:,  which  is  a  combustible  and 
elastic  finid,  when  one  particle  begins  to  oscillate,  it 
comiiMBicatea  its  vibratlona  to  the  sorroonding  par- 
ticles, which  transmit  them  to  those  adjacent,  and  so 
on  continually.  Hence,  from  Ute  successive  ribm. 
tions  of  the  particles  of  air,  the  same  regular  con- 
deasations  and  rarefactiona  take  pUce  as  in  a  fiehl 
of  com,-i»odnang  waves  throughout  the  whole  mass 
of  air,  though  each  molecule,  Uke  each  individual 
ear  of  com,  sever  moves  far  from  its  state  ctf  rest. 

The  sbmII  waves  of  a  liquid,  and  the  undulations 
of  the  air,  like  waves  in  the  com,  are  evidently  not 
Bioving  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  advancing,  bnt  merely  outlines,  motions,  or  forms, 
rushing  along,  and  comprehending  all  the  particles  of 
an  undulating  flnid,  which  are  at  once  in  a  vibratory 
iMe,  It  is  thus  that  an  impulse  given  to  any  one 
point  of  the  atmosphere  is  successively  propagated 
in  all  directuNU,  in  waves  diverging  from  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  to  greater  and  greater  £stancea,  bat  with 
decreasing  intensity,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
number  of  particles  of  inert  matter  which  the  force 
haa  to  move,  like  the  waves  farmed  in  still  water  by 
a  fallen  stone,  which  are  propagated  circularly  all 
aroiiad  the  centre  of  disturbance.  The  succeasive 
qtherionl  waves  are  only  the  repercnssions  of  the 
eandenantions  and  motions  of  the  first  particles  to 
which  tha  impnlse  was  ^ven. 

•ftkMMMS.] 


OM  of  thasa;"  and  Solomon  in  all  his  visdom  never  taught 
more  whnlasome  leESons  than  these  lileot  monitors  conm 
to  a  thoughtful  mind  and  an  "understanding  heart"— 
"  There  are  two  books,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  -  ftoio 
whence  I  eellect  mjr  divinity ;  besMes  that  written  one  rf 
Ood,  aDotfaer  of  his  servant  Natuie,  that  univenal  and 
pubite  maniWOTiptthatexpaaseduntotheeyesof  all.  Those 
thai  never  saw  Un  in  the  one  have  di»covered  bim  in  the 
other,"  This  was  the  Scripture  and  Theolocy  of  tha 
Heathens  j  the  natural  motion  of  tha  sun  mada  ihem  mora 
admire  him  than  its  sopematurBl  sUtion  did  the  children 
of  Israel ;  the  ordinaiy  effects  of  nature  wrought  mora 
tdmirabon  m  them  than  all  his  mirKles.     Surely  tha 


Isttenthsn 

f^m  the  flowers  of 


heathens  knew  bMtar  hm*  to  join  and  nad  Ibete  invtiiii 
lBt.«.  .K«,  —  Christians,  who  oast  a  more  careless  aye  oa 
hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to  suck  diviaiir 
I. The  DtKlor. 

CHiBtTT  iw  DEPoantairr.— Ho  who  shtxws  hatred  agaiDst 
the  riraMT,  instead  of  exereiaing  it  only  acaiast  the  lio, 
oondeivu  buaselL — 8t.  Efhuiu— Awit  i^tk»  Fatlun. 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EYIDENGES* 

v. 

MiRACLxs.    Part  L 

The  people  who  lived  ia  the  times  of  the  Apostlea^ 
though  they  had  not  seen  so  much  as  m€  have  of  thQ 
fulfilmeht  of  the  ancient  propheciesj  yet  had  seen 
them  so  far  fulfilled  in  Jesos,  as  to  afford  good  reasons 
fur  receiving  Him. 

Bat  yon  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  Wonder  how 
they  should  need  to  search  the  Old  Testament  Scrip* 
tures  for  a  confirmation  of  what  the  Apostles  taugfat» 
if  those  Apostles  performed  such  miracles  as  we  read 
of.     It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  that  men  who 
healed  the  sick  with  a  touch,  and  displayed  so  many 
other  signs,  far  beyond  human  power,  should  not 
have  been  at  once  believed,  when  they  called  them- 
selves God's  messengers.    But  yon  must  femember 
how  much  the  people  of  those  days  were  aecustomed 
to  believe  in  m^c.    Indeed,  in  much  later  times, 
long 'after  Christianity  prevailed,  it  was  a  very  com* 
men  notion  that  there  were  magicians  who  were  able, 
through  the  help  of  evil  demons^  to  work  various 
miracles.     And  in  th'e  days  of  the  Apostles  this 
belief  in  the  power  of  magic  was  very  general,  both 
among  the  Jews  and  the  Heathen.     Those  Jews 
among  whom  Jesus  lived,  and  who  n^ected  him, 
maintained  that  he  was  a  magician,  who  did  mighty 
works  through  the  prince  of  demons.    This  is  not 
only  related  by  the  Christian  writers  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  is  a  common  tradition  among  the 
unbelieving  Jews  at  this  very  day  5  who  have  among 
them  an  ancient  book,  giving  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity,    ^d  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  must  have  been  (as  our  sacred  writers  tell 
us  it  was)  what  the  adversaries  of  Jesus  maintained 
from  the  first     For  if  those  who  lived  on  the  spot  in 
his  time,  had  denied  or  doubted  the  facU  of  the 
miracles,  and  had  declared  that  the  accounts  of  them 
were  false  tales,  and  that  no  miracles  had  ever  really 
been  wrought,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  would 
have  been  said  ever  after  by  their  descendants.     It  is 
very  unlikely  that  another  generation  of  Jews  should 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the  pretence  of  magic,  to 
account  for  miracles  which  had  never  been  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time,  but  had  been  reckoned  impostures 
by  the  very  people  among  whom  they  were  said  to 
have  been  performed. 

The  pagan  adversaries  of  Christianity  also  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  persuasion  on  this  subject  as 
the  Jews,  and  to  have  attributed  the  Christian  miracles 
to  magiod  art  We  learn  this  from  all  the  remains 
that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  ancient  writings 
against  Christianity,  and  of  the  answers  to  them 
written  by  Christians. 

Now  suppose  that  in  the  present  day  any  one 
shonld  appear  professing  to  be  sent  from  God,  and 
to  work  miracles  as  a  sign  of  his  being  so  sent,  yon 
wonld  naturally  think  that  the  only  question  would 
be  as  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles  $  and  that  all 
men  would  at  once  believe  him,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
were  satisfied  that  he  had  performed  something 
clearly  beyond  human  power.  But  men  certainly  did 
not  judge  so  in  ancient  times.  It  was  not,  then, 
only  one  question,  but  two  that  had  to  be  settled  $ 
first,  whether  any  sign  had  really  been  displayed 
whicli  showed  a  power  beyond  that  of  mani  and 
secondly,  whether  this  supernatural  power  came  from 
€rod  or  from  an  evil  demon. 

Now,  after  the  former  of  these  questions  was 
decided^  that  is,  after  the  fact  of  the  miracles  was 
admitted,  the  Jews  were  inclined  still  to  doubt  or 
disbdievo  the  religion  ^rtiioh  Jesus  lud^tf  because  it 


was  so  ditferent  from  what  they  had  been  us^d  tb 
expect}  and  hence  it  was>  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  attributed  his  miracles  to  magic.  But  others 
were  of  a  more  candid  mind,  C'  more  noble,'*  as  it  is 
in  our  translations,)  such  as  tiie  people  of  Bersea. 
These,  by  carefully  searching  the  Scriptures,  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  ancient  prophecies  respecting  the 
Christ,  did  really  agree  with  all  that  Jesus  had  done 
and  suffered.  And  this  it  was  that  convinced  them 
that  his  miracles  were  wrought  not  by  evil  spirits, 
but  by  th*  divine  tH>wer ;  and  thus  they  were  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand. 

If,  thcii,  any  one  should  say  to  you,  "  How  great 
an  advantage  the  people  who  lived  in  those  days,  and 
saw  miracles  performed  before  their  eyes,  must  hav 
over  us,  who  only  read  of  them  in  ancient  books  ; 
and  how  can  men  in  these  days  be  expected  to  believ ) 
as  firmly  as  they  did?  " — you  may  answer  that  dif- 
ferent men's  trials  and  advantages  are  pretty  nearly 
balanced.  The  people  who  lived  in  those  times  were 
not  (any  more  than  ourselves)  forced  into  belief 
whether  they  would  or  no  5  but  were  left  to  exercise 
candour  in  judging  fairly  from  the  evidence  before 
them.  Those  of  them  who  were  resolved  to  yield  to 
their  prejudices  against  Jesus,  and  to  reject  Him, 
found  a  ready  excuse  (an  excuse  which  would  not  be 
listened  to  now),  by  attributing  his  miracles  to  the 
magical  arts  which  in  those  days  were  commonly 
believed  in.  And  again,  though  they  saw  many 
miracles  which  we  only  read  of,  they  did  not  see  that 
great  miracle  (as  it  may  be  called)  which  is  before 
our  eyes,  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  since  their 
time.  They  could  see,  indeed,  many  prophecies  ful- 
filled in  Jesus  ;  but  we  have  an  advantage  over  them 
in  witnessing  the  more  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  respecting  the  wonderful  spread  of  his 
religion. 

Part  II. 

But  can  we  of  these  days  really  find  sufiicient  proof? 
some  one  may  say,  and  such  proof  as  is  •  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  Christians,  for  believing  that 
miracles  really  were  performed,  which  we  never  saw, 
but  which  are  recorded  in  books,  as  having  happened 
nearly  1800  years  ago  ?  Is  it.  not  expecting  a  great 
deal  of  us,  to  require  us  to  believe  that  there  were 
persons  who  used  to  cure  blindness,  and  other 
diseases,  by  a  touch  or  a  word,  and  raise  the  dead, 
and  still  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  feed  a  multitude 
with  a  few  loaves  ? 

Certainly  these  things  are  in  themselves  dard  to 
be  believed;  and' if  we  were  to  find  in  some  ancient 
book  accounts  of  some  great  wonders  which  led  to  no 
effects  that  exist  at  this  day,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
wiUi  the  present  state  of  things  among  us,  we  might 
well  be  excused  for  doubting  or  disbelieving  such 
accounts ;  or,  at  least,  none  but  learned  men  who 
had  the  ability  and  the  opportunity  to  make  full 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  for  such  a  book,  could  fairly 
be  expected  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  question. 
But  the  case  of  the  Christian  miracles  is  not  one  of 
this  kind.  They  are  closely  connedted  with  something 
which  we  see  before  us  at  this  day;  namely,  with  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  so  great  a  part 
of  the  world.  A  man  cannot,  indeed,  be  fairly  re^ 
quired  to  believe  anything  very  strange  and  unlikely, 
except  when  there  is  something  still  more  strange 
and  unlikely  on  the  opposite  side.  Now,  that  is  just 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  Christian  miracles  ;  for, 
wonderful  as  the  whole  Gospel  Histdry  is,  the  most 
wonderful  thing  ai  all  is,  that  a  Jewish  peasant 
shotdd  have  succeeded  in  changiBg  the  religion  of  the 
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world.    T^at  He  ahoiild  have  lacceedied  in  dmiiig 

^^.^#^^  diipbiaaa^^^ny.  ininclor,  wcmld  have 

,b^  ^ore  VQOdeffiil  tSan  all  the  miradea  that  are 

tederdrd'^  and  that  Re  ahould have  acciiMpllMhid  aU 

this  by  meana  of  pretemded  miradea,  when  name  were 

really  performed,  would  be  the  moat  incredible  of  alL 

Sto*  Ait  those  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  anything 

^IM;  i*  strange,  cannot  escape  doing  ao  by  disbelieving 

the  Gospel,  but  will  have  to  believe  something  still 

'  mam  atvanga*  if  they  vijeet-tha  GoapaL 

And  it  is  the  same  in  many  other  cases,  as  well  aa 
in  what  relates  to  religion.  We  are  often  obliged  to 
believe,  at  any  rate,  in  something  that  is  very  .won- 
derful, in  order  to  avoid  believing  aamathing  else  that 
ia  still  more  wonderfuL  For  instance.  It  la  well 
known  that  in  these  islands,  and  in  several  other 
parts  af  the  world,  there  are  great  beds  of  sea-shells 
found  near  the  tops  of  hills,  sometimes  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Now  it  Is  certainly  very 
hard  to  bebeve  that  the  sea  should  ever  have  covered 
thoae  places  which  now  lie  so  far  above  it.  And  yet 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  this,  because  we  cannot 
think  of  any  other  way  that  is  not  far  more  Incredible, 
by  which  those  shells  have  been  depoaited  there. 

.And  so  it  is  with  the  Gospel  history.  We  are  suie^ 
'  that  tlie  ChHstian  religon  does  now  exist,  and  has 
overspread  most  of  the  civilized  world }  and  we  know 
tjpai  i^  was  not  first  introduced  aud  propagated  (like 
that  of  Mohammed)  by  force,  of  arms.  To  believe 
Itiat  it^was  received,  and  made  its  way,  without 
iiiiradea,  would  be  to  believe  something  more  mira- 
culoua  (if  one. may  ao  speak)  than  all  the  miraclea^ 
that  xi^ir  books  record. 

Blat  some  people,  may  say  that  the  ancient  Jews, 
and  Pagans,  who  so  readily  believed  in  magical  arts, 
and  tl^e^wer  of  demons,  must  have  been  very  weak 
ai^  fredulous  men;  and  that  therefore  they  may 
hqvc  given  criedit  to  talcs  of  miracles  without  making 
any  careful  Inquiry.  Now  there  is,  indeed,  no  doubt 
that  they  were  weak  and  credulous ;  but  this  weak- 
nesa  and  credulity  would  never  have  led  them  to 
believe  what  was  against  their  early  prejudices,  and 
expectations,  and  wishes :  quite  the  contrary.  The. 
more  weak  and  credulous  any  man  is,  the  harder 
it  Is  to  eonvince  him  of  anything  that  is  opposite  to 
hi»  habits  of  thought  and  inclinations.  He  will 
readily  receive  without  proof  anything  that  falls  in 
with  his  prejudices ;  and  will  be  diqnaed  to  hold  out 
against  any  evidence  that  goes  against  them. 

Now  aU  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  and  Pagans 

were  against  the  religion  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles 

taught ;  and,  accordingly,  we  might  have  expected 

that  the  most  credulous  of  them  should  have  done 

just  what  our  histories  tell  us  they  did;  that  is, 

resolve  to  reject  the  religion  at  any  rate,  and  readily 

satisfy  themselves  with  some  wedc  and  absurd  way 

of  accounting  for  the  miracles.    But,  credulous  as 

they  were  about  magic,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  would 

.  never  have  resorted  to  that  pretence,  if  they  could 

'  liave  denied  the  facts.    Tliey  would  certainly  have 

been  more  ready  to  maintain,  if  possible,  that  no 

ttiraclea  had  taken  place,  than  to  explain  them  as 

performed  by  magic;   because  this  pretence  only 

.  went  to  make  out  that  Jesus,  notwithstanding  his 

.  miracles,  might  possibly  not  come  ftt>m  God ;  whereas, 

if  they  could  have  shown  that  He  or  his  Apostles  had 

u  altenipled  to  deceive  people  by  pretended  miraclea, 

<  thia  would  at  once  have  held  them  up  to  acorn  as 

impostors. 

We  read  in  the  Qospel  of  St.  John  (chap,  ix.), 
^that  the  Jewish  rulers  narrowly  examined  into  the 
,  leaUly  of  a  miracle  pcarformed  by  Jesus,  on  a  man 
•  Ibat  waa  ban  blind,    Iliia  ia  exactly  vbat  we  m^y 


ht  sure  must  have  been  done  in  the  case  oi  other 
mirades  alao  ^  «nd  if  4h9  fomutm  of  Jeans  could 
have  succeeded  ioi  detecting  and  expoaing  anj^  £slae- 
hood  or  trick,  they  would  have  been  eager  to  do  so. 
beciauae  they  would  be  thua  aure  to  overthrow  his 
pretensions  at  once. 

Jt  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  weakneas  and  creda 
lily  of  ihe  people  of  those  days  would  be  very  fat 
from  disposing  them  readily  to  give  credit  tt 
mirade^,  in  favour  of  a  religion  that  wax  opposed  to 
thdr  prejudices ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  such 
persons  would  be  likdy,  some  of  them  obetinatdy  to 
reject  the  religion,  and  others,  only  gradually  and 
dowly  to  receive  it,  after  having  car^illy  aearched 
the  andent  prephedes,  and  found  that  time  went  to 
confirm  it.  Now  thia  is  just  the  iaccount  that  onr 
histories  give. 

It  appears  eertain,  then,  that  the  unbelieving  Jevn 
and  Pagans  of  those  days  did  find  it  impbsaiUe  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  the  fact  of  the  miracles  having 
really  been  performed;  because  that  would  have 
enabled  them  easily  to  expose  Jesus  to  contempt  as 
an  impostor.  Their  acknowledging  the  miradea,  and 
attributing  them  to  magic,  as  the  !unbdieving  Jews 
do  to  this  day,  shows  that  the  evidence  for  them, 
after.the  strictest  scrutiny  by  the  most  bitter  enemies, 
was  perfectly  undeniable,  at  the  time  and  place  when 
they  were  said  to  be  performed. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Ob  Sovereign  Lady  of  our  land,  and  lady  of  oar  love« 
AuqacionB  dawns  thy  youthful  reign,  siis{Mcioi]S  may  itfrove. 
There  never  shone  a  brighter  crown  npon  a  fairer  brow. 
Hail !  youthful  Queen  Victoria,  a  peOrlees  Queen  art  tluni ! 

The  sceptre  borne  by  thy  fair  hand  three  gallant  realxM  obey, 
And  proud  is  each  of  all  those  realms  to  own  its  gentfts^Bway ; 
With  heart  and  roice  they  greet  thee,  they  greet  ttae  with 
their  smileSy  .     fislesl 

Quven  of  Britain's  mighty  empirer-Qneen  of  ooetatewrest 

Old  England  boasts  her  roses,  and  her  fairest  rose  ar|  fliou. 
Green  Erin  hails  with  rsptVous  shouts  her  shamrsek  on  thy 

brow; 
In  Scotia's  blue  hoiuiets  is  the  liardy  tliistle  seen, 
All  waring  for  Victoria,  their  young,  beloved  Qseen. 

A  prouder  sov'reignty  is  thine  than  tlie  Roman  ever  knew, 
Thy  sceptre  rules,  thy  banner  waves,  where  his  esg^e  never 
flew;  [down, 

And  throughout  thy  wide  dominions,  where  never  sun  goes 
Religion,  peace,  and  freedom,  as  jewds  deck  thy  crown. 

In  darkness  in  the  sUent  tomb  b  a  mighty  monarch  laid. 
And  his  sceptre  and  his  crown  descend  ou  thee^  a  gentle  maid ; 
In  native  majesty  thou  stand*st,  with  firm  ri^t-royal  mien, 
'Whilst  loyal  nobles  kneeling,  vow  allegiance  to  tlieir  Queen. 

Through  thy  fathers*  halls  and  palacesy  the  heralds'  trumpets 
sound,  [drowned ; 

But  e*en  the  brazen  trumpet*s  voice  in  thy  people*a  about  is 
AU  behold  thy  deep  emotion, — the  tears  that  thou  dost  shed. 
Whenever  thy  people's  prayers  invoke  heav*n*8  blessings  on 
thy  head. 

Those  tears  will  bring  forth  blessed  fruit,  they  are  not  shed  in 
vun,  [drinks  in  the  rain ; 

Our  hearts  and  minds  luwe  drunk  them  in,  as  the  earth 
Full  well  amidst  a  loyal  raoo  dost  thou  act  the  monarches  par^ 
And  loyally  will  we  obey  the  wishes  of  thy  heart. 

To  guard  BritamiiaV  youthful  queen  we  need  ne  mBRlor 

bands, 
In  a  faithful  people's  heart  she  lives,  protected  by  their  hands ; 
The  glories  we  remember  well  of  the  days  of  great  Queen 

Bess,  [may  blesa 

And  ^ray  that  glories  brighter  &r.  Queen  Victoria'a  reign 
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U«ep  emjilT  (amU, 

And  dells,  and  mouldtriti;  tbriDca.  mth  old  decly, 
Rustic,  ind  Breen,  and  wide  embowering  ihadci 
Shot  from  the  ciooked  clcfis  of  noddrng  lowcn. 

In  our  furmer  sketch  of  the  general  sitnBtion  of  the 
three  Lakes  uf  Killamey,  we  stated  that  two  of  them 
are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaia-range,  itpon 
which,  at  a  coasiderable  elevation,  the  third  lies.  This 
third,  or  "  Upper"  Lake  comnmnicateB  with  each  of 
the  two  Lower  Lakes,  (Tnrk  Lake  and  Lower  Lake, 
aa  they  were  called,)  by  means  of  a  river  whose  two 
branches  enter  them  separately.  These  two  Lower 
Lakes,  however,  are  themselves  but  partially  sepa- 
rated; the  only  barrier  between  them  is  a  long  pen- 
insula,  or  tongue  of  land,  which  stretches  about  half 
way  across  their  breadth, — and  two  or  three  small 
islands,  which  seem  as  If  originally  they  had  been 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  tongue  of  land,  but 
afterwards  had  been  cut  off  from  it,  and  from  one 
another,  by  the  action  of  the  water  forcing  a  passage 
at  different  points.  This  tongue  of  land  is  called 
HncmsB  Peninanla ;  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  very 
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celebrated  "Mucruss  demesne,"  which  ia  one  of  the 
great  atteactions  of  Killarney.  It  is  notour  iatcntioa 
now  to  describe  the  beauties  of  this  favoured  spot :  oar 
present  notice  will  be  confined  to  an  account  of  the 
ruined  old  abbey,  which  constitutes  one  of  its  moat 
interesting  features. 

The  old  abbey  of  Irrelagh,  or  Mncnus  Abbey,  to 
use  ita  modem  appellation,  is  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  peninsala,  or  the  root  of  the  tongne 
of  land :  it  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  richest  part 
of  the  demesne,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road 
leading  to  the  mansion- hoose,  or  Turk  Lodge. 

A  rained  church  (say*  Mr.  Weld)  ii  a  eomoxm  objae^ 
which,  independent  of  the  picturesqae  beauty  it  may  ftm- 
sess,  excites  little  interest;  but  the  sight  of  a  monatteiy 
carries  us  back  to  distant  n^es,  and  givei  rise  to  a  train  « 
rellection,  which  every  mind  of  lensibility  feels  a  pleasure 
in  indulging.  We  remember  that  these  places  were  the 
asylums  of  men  who,  voluntarily  renouncing  ihs  sedueiDg 
pleMures  of  the  world,  devoted  themselves  to  the  sarviosa 

of  charity  and  of  religion Hither,  during  the  agaa  of 

violence  and  rapine,  those  who  by  inclination  were  dlipaiia 
to  retirement  and  to  ease,  could  withdraw  in  sabtyfttnii  the 
dangers  of  conteDdioK  factions,  and  devote  theiasdvsa  le 
the  calm  and  tranquil  pursuits  of  UterUom.  T^*"^.^i^ 
the  iiewd  xAwttn*  \«WK»v  "^^n*  •to»^p»A»"»» 
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ledge  were  preferved,  till  a  more  genial  aeaaon  bade  them 
aprinff  forth  and  flourish  in  open  dav. 
.At  the  aame  time  we  cannot  behold  these  ancient  Mries. 
their  dismal  aisles,  their  dark  and  narrow  cells,  without 
drawing  a  comparison  favourable  to  ourselves,  between  the 
sloomy  and  bigoted  notions  of  monkery,  and  the  more  en- 
lightened opinions  of  modern  days.  Far  from  regretting 
their  decline,  the  philosophic  mind  triumphs  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  institutions  which  were  disgraced  by  vices  of  the 
grossest  nature ;  where  superstition  was  fostered,  and  the 
streams  of  knowledge  polluted  at  their  source.  In  this 
very  abbey,  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
presened,'  i»y  whose  movements,  directed  at  will,  the  friars 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  many  an  unsuspecting  votary. 

The  remains  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  consist 
of  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  some  other  buildings, 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  religious  community 
which  was  formerly  seated  here.  The  whole  length 
of  the  church  is  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  its 
breadth  twenty-four.  The  steeple,  built  upon  four 
lofty  pointed  arches,  under  which  there  is  a  free 
communication,  stands  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel.  The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  west  end, 
under  a  large  pointed  arch  of  blueish  marble,  deco- 
rated by  several  mouldings,  plain  but  well  wrought, 
and  in  good  preservation.  From  this  entrance,  the 
visiter  has  a  very  pleasing  view  of  the  great  eastern 
window,  which  is  seen  through  the  arches  of  the 
steeple ;  and  also  of  the  large  portal  of  the  transept 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  steeple  is  of 
rather  trifling  dimensions.  Dr.  Smith  informs  us,  in 
his  History  of  Kerry,  that  in  his  days  the  bell  of  the 
monastery  was  discovered  in  the  lake,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  of  Mucruss, — a  circumstance 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  building  at 
some  period  suffered  from  violence.  Mr.  W«ld  sug- 
gests that  probably  the  soldiers  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  during  Cromweirs  time,  were  instrumental  to 
its  destruction  ;  as  the  country  about  Killamey  was 
a  distinguished  scene  of  their  outrages. 

The  cloister  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  perfect  por- 
tion of  the  remains,  and  as  seeming  to  have  been 
originally  the  best-executed  part  of  the  whole  fabric. 
It  consists  of  a  quadrangle,  forty-six  feet  square, 
around  which  runs  an  arcade,  or  vaulted  walk,  six 
feet  wide,  whose  pillars  and  arches  are  formed  of 
blueish  and  pale-red  marble.  The  pillars,  destitute 
of  ornaments,  unless  a  few  horizontal  grooves  at 
equal  distances  can  be  considered  in  that  light,  are 
all  finished  exactly  alike  ;  but  the  arches  on  different 
sides  vary  both  in  number  and  in  form.  On  two  of 
the  contiguous  sides,  there  are  ten  of  them,  and  in 
the  pointed,  or  Gothic  style ;  on  the  other  pair  of 
contiguous  sides,  there  are  twelve  arches  of  the  semi- 
circular, or  Saxon  style. 

How  this  capricious  variety,  (says  Mr.  Weld,)  so  fre- 
quently to  be  observed  in  the  religious  buildings  of  those 
infknt  days  of  art  and  taste,  was  first  introduced,  we  can 
now  only  conjecture :  beauty  and  utility  alike  disown  it  as 
their  offspring.  Probably  it  originated  in  the  dissensions 
which  arose  among  the  brotherhood  before  the  style  of  their 
future  residence  was  determined :  and  of  the  obstinucy  with 
which  they  contendeil,  and  the  folly  with  which  they  com- 
promised this  important  subject,  the  Abbey  of  Mucruss  to 
this  day  remains  a  striking  and  a  melancholy  monument. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cloister  stands  a  remarkably 

large  yew-tree.      "We   have  some  fine  churchyard 

specimens  in  England,'*  says  Mr.  Banrow,  *'  but  I  do 

not  remember  many  superior  to  that  of  Mucruss 

Abbey.**     It  rises  in  a  straight  smooth  stem,  to  the 

height  of  about  fourteen  feet,  when  it  throws  out 

several  large  arms,  which  fill  the  whole  court  of  the 

cloisters,  and  mounting  above  the  highest  walls,  al- 

magt  entirely  overshadows  the  building.     Such  is  the 

g^f^mineBB  diffused  over  the  cloister  by  this  canopy 

itick  and  dusky  foliage,  that  the  bat  is  frequently 


observed  flitting  through  the  vaulted  arches  at  noon- 
day ;  and  some  visiters  have  found  their  nerves  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  endure  a  lengthened  stay. 

This  tree,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  long  a  favourite  with 
the  monks ;  but  much  as  they  might  have  rejoiced  in  its 
flourishing  state,  had  they  continued  to  occupy  the  monas- 
tery until  the  present  day,  they  must  have  consented,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  either  to  strip  it  of  its  honours,  or  to  relin- 
quish the  studies  of  their  darkened  cells. 

Travellers,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  tell  us 
that  the  guide  generally  recommends  them  to  beware 
of  injuring  this  sacred  tree,  and  that  a  story  is  very 
gravely  narrated  of  a  soldier  who,  having  the  impious 
audacity  to  strip  off  a  small  piece  of  the  bark  with 
his  penknife,  quickly  expired  on  the  spot  A  writer 
of  the  last  century  aays,— 

My  Cioeront,  pointing  to  a  wound  in  the  bark  of  it,  teld  me 
with  a  very  grave  fkce  that  the  wretch  who  had  the  hardi- 
ness to  inflict  it  paid  the  fhll  price  of  his  sacrilege ;  for 
that  a  numbness  instantly  seised  the  (guilty  arm,  spread 
gradually  over  his  whole  frame,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
despatohed  him. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  thia  tree  are  four  tombs  with- 
out any  inscriptions  \  they  are  not  very  ancient,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  persons  of  the 
religious  order  to  which  the  abbey  belonged. 

This  yew-tree,  however,  is  not  the  only  vegetable 
wonder  of  the  place. 

Outside  the  walls  (says  Mr.  Barrow),  there  is  a  stem  of 
ivy  almost  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  roan's  body,  curiously 
twisted  and  distorted,  owing  apparently  to  its  having  been 
forced  to  protrude  its  way  through  a  heap  of  human  bones 
that  were  piled  up  in  the  corner  where  it  was  growing,  but 
which  are  now  removed;  the  Duke  of  NorUiumberland 
having,  as  1  was  told  by  the  guide,  directed  this  to  be  done, 
on  visiting  the  place  when  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Among  the  luxuriant  ferns,  and  the  mosses,  and  the 
lichens,  which  grow  on  the  gray  rocks  here,  and  in  many 
other  parts  along  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  there  was  one 
species  of  moss  of  most  extraordinary  luxuriance  growing 
in  whole  beds  of  considerable  extent*  and  bearing  the 
colour  of  a  clear,  shining,  emerald  greens  it  ii  the  Hyp* 
num  alopecumnh  the  fox-tailed  hypnum. 

At  two  of  the  opposite  comera  of  the  cloister, 
there  are  stairs  leading  to  the  ceUa  over  the  arcade, 
and  to  the  chief  apartments  of  the  Abbey.  The  latter 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  bat  several  of  the 
cells  remain  entire ;  and  under  the  little  gratings  by 
which  they  were  lighted,  "  one  may  still  see  the  broad 
fiat  stones  upon  which  the  monks  offered  up  their 
orisons,  worn  and  polished  by  the  pressure  of  many 
a  weary  knee.'*  Around  the  summit  of  the  building 
there  is  a  safe  walk,  defended  by  an  embattled  parapet. 

The  lake  from  hence  is  barely  visible  through  the  trees ; 
but  were  a  very  few  of  the  intervening  branches  removed, 
the  view  would  be  delightful.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
not  to  extol  the  taste  which  the  monks  displayed  in  choosing 
a  situation  for  their  Abbey. 

The  ruins  of  other  apartments  may  be  discovered 
in  other  quarters.  In  one  place  is  a  long,  narrow 
room,  on  the  ground-floor,  called  the  cellar :  it  ia 
very  imperfectly  lighted,  and  the  stone  ceiling  is  an 
object  of  curiosity,  as  illustrating  the  mode  in  which 
arches  were  turned  in  the  days  when  this  Abbey  was 
built.  Over  the  cellar  is  the  kitchen  of  the  monka  : 
it  has  the  floor  perfect,  but  is  destitute  of  a  roof.  A 
refectory  and  a  dormitory  may  also  be  seen  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  completeness. 

The  vaults  and  winding  passases  of  the  Abbey,  (says 
Mr.  Weld,)  are  still  more  gloomy  than  the  cloister  :— 

There  through  thick  walls,  oblique  the  broken  light. 
From  narrow  loop-holes  quivers  to  the  sight 

This  obscurity  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  the  ruin ;  Bnd^ 
combined  with  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  deep  retirement; 
the  fragments  of  monumental  grandeur,  and  the  fHghtAil 
i^^eeUcws  of  mouldering  mortality,  forms  an  ■M/i^ificn 
\  VngYA^  csXcxAaXe^L  \x»  \nv»x«  S^^*^  vxaa^xAXvocL  with,  viaionaxy 
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fbart.  As  yoa  Zander  on,  the  mind,  yielding  to  the  im- 
pression of  such  gloomy  images*  becomes  abstracted  from 
this  world.  The  shade  of  every  wavioe  branch  is  converted 
to  a  spectre,  and  the  echoes  of  the  rootsteps  to  the  whis- 
pering of  the  ideal  inhabitants.  The  startled  senses  dis- 
trust their  own  perception,  and  the  delusion  can  scarcely 
be  dispelled  by  returning  to  the  cheerful  regtoni  of  light 
and  life. 

The  attachment  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  theur 
family  btirial-place  is  boundless.  Mncmss  Abbey  is 
very  favourite  place  of  sepulture;  and  it  is  said  that 
bodies  are  not  unfrequently  conveyed  from  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  across  the  mountains,  to  be  interred 
within  its  precincts.  The  cemetery  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  abbey ;  it  is  very  small,  and  the  depth 
of  the  soil  inconsiderable.  The  consequence  is,  that 
coffins,  with  their  mouldering  contents,  are  not  un- 
firequently  removed,  to  make  room  for  others,  **  long 
before  decency  can  warrant  such  a  measure;*'  and 
though  the  place  from  time  to  time  is  carefully 
cleared,  yet  the  bones,  skulls,  and  coffin-boards,  that 
are  prematurely  dug  up,  quickly  accumulate  again. 
The  boards  are  deposited  in  the  vaults ;  the  bones 
and  skulls  are  heaped  up  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
transept,  and  the  nave  of  the  church  at  the  outside 
of  the  building,  where  many  thousands  of  them  may 
be  seen  bleached  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  white- 
ness by  their  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  floor  of  the  cellar,  which  we  mentioned  in  our 
description  of  the  ruins,  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Wright, 
as  exhibiting  ''  a  spectacle  shocking  to  humanity  ;*' 
lids  of  coffins  with  their  commemorating  inscriptions, 
skulls  and  bones  which  have  not  lost  the  odour  of 
putrefaction,  lie  strewn  upon  the  ground.  In  a  small 
closet  near  the  cellar,  these  coffin-boards  are  stowed 
so  thickly,  that  all  entrance  is  prevented.  When 
Sir  John  Carr  visited  Killamey,  in  1805,  the  sight  of 
these  mouldering  relics  of  humanity,  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  fancied  the  very  atmo- 
sphere to  be  fatally  pestilent ;  and  when  he  published 
his  Ttmr,  he  emphatically  assured  all  future  visiters, 
that  if  they  passed  within  the  walls  of  the  building, 
death  would  probably  be  their  doom. 

So  loaded  with  contagion,  (he  says,)  is  the  air  in  this 
spot,  that  every  principle  of  humanity  imperiously  calls 
upon  the  indulgent  owner  to  exercise  his  right  of  closing 
it  up  as  a  place  of  sepulture  in  future ;  I  warn  every  one 
who  visits  ICillarney,  as  he  values  life,  not  to  enter  this 
abbey.  Contrast  renders  doubly  horrible  the  ghastly  con- 
templation of  human  dissolution,  tainting  the  surrounding 
air  in  a  spot  which  nature  has  enriched  with  a  provision  of 
romantic  beauty. 

This  statement  is,  however,  overcharged;  as  for 
tbe  suggestion  of  closing  the  cemetery, — a  little  reflec- 
tion would  have  convinced  the  writer  that  it  was 
altogether  impracticable. 

The  intelligent  guide  who  conducted  me  over  the  ruins, 
(says  Mr.  Barrow,)  informed  me,  that  ten-pence  only  was 
the  sum  demanded  for  the  interment  of  each  person,  but 
permission  must  first  be  obtained,  and  proof  be  brought 
that  some  of  the  applicant's  ancestors  had  held  graves,  (or, 
rather,  that  graves  had  held  the  ancestors.)  The  man 
pointed  out  to  me  a  vault,  which  he  had  selected  for  him- 
self, whenever  it  might  come  to  his  turn  to  be  laid  therein, 
though  the  first  of  his  family  that  had  been  laid  in  that 
particular  spot,  observing  at  the  same  time, — **  And  sure. 
Its  a  mighty  pleasant  thing  to  be  dacenily  put  in  the  earth 
along  teiil  yoor  own  people.**  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
eool  manner  in  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject ;  but  this  is 
a  national  trait :  they  not  only  very  frequently  provide  their 
coflSns,  and  keep  them,  as  the  Chinese  do,  conspicuouslv  in 
the  house,  but  make  a  point  of  laying  by,  out  of  their 
savings,  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  their  survivors  to  give, 
at  their  death,  a  glorious  wake,  and  also  a  handsome 
funeral,  besides  something  to  the  priest,  to  pray  for  their 
souls  while  in  purgatory  I 

The  peasantry  of  the  country  arotnid  Killameyi 


are  not,  however,  the  only  tenants  of  this  cemetry; 
persons  of  property  and  station  in  the  district,  are 
often  equally  deirous  of  having  their  last  resting- 
place  within  the  venerated  precincts  of  this  ancient 
abbey. 

Mucruss  Abbey  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  the 
exact  period  of  its  foundation  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
According  to  some  statements^  it  was  as  early  as 
1230;  according  to  others,  it  was  not  till  1449. 
Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon  Hibernicum,  fixes  the  foun- 
dation in  1440,  and  ascribes  it  to  Donald,  son  of 
Thady  M'Carthy.  The  founder  improved  and  rs^ 
paired  it  a  few  months  before  his  death.  In  ooor 
formity  with  his  design,  it  belonged  to  the  Convene 
tual  Franciscans,  whose  rules,  though  so  much  relaxed 
from  the  original  institutions  of  their  patron,  St. 
Francis,  as  to  have  occasioned  a  schism  in  the  order, 
yet  stiU  did  not  allow  them  to  hold  extensive 
territorial  possessions;  "but  in  the  superior  con- 
struction of  the  convents,  and  the  convenience  of 
their  accommodations,  the  brotherhood  endeavoured 
to  make  themselves  ample  amends  for  the  mortificar 
tion  to  which  they  were  otherwise  subjected."  The 
Abbey  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown  at  the 
Reformation.  The  lands,  amounting  to  four  acres^ 
two  orchards,  and  one  garden,  estimated  at  sixteen 
shillings  per  annum,  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Captain  Robert  Collam  ;  but  it  would  seem,  that 
the  monks  continued  to  inhabit  the  Abbey  for  some 
time  afterwards,  from  the  following  inscription  on  a 
stone,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  :«^ 

Pray  for  the  happy  state  of  brother  Thadeus  Holenui, 
who  superintended  the  rebuilding  or  repairing  of  this 
sacred  convent,  jl,d.  4626. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Abbey  subsequently  to  this 
period,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  fell  into  desola- 
tion, we  have  no  account  whatsoever.  Its  destruction 
is  not  at  all  surprising ;  the  wonder  would  have  been 
its  preservation,  in  a  country  devastated  by  wan, 
such  as  have  afflicted  Ireland. 

The  festival  of  St.  Francis,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Abbey,  is  celebrated  here  in  the  month  of  July ;  upon 
this  occasion,  tbe  peasantry  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers, and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  scenes  which 
usually  grace  a  patron-day  in  Ireland,  are  not  omitted. 

Arthur  Young  speaks  of  Mucruss  Abbey  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  scenes  he  ever  saw ;  and  he  da- 
scribes  it  very  happily. 

It  IS,  (he  says,)  the  ruin  of  a  considerable  abbey  of 
Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  and  so  entire,  that  if  it  were  more 
so,  thouf^h  the  building  would  be  more  perfect,  the  rmn 
would  be  less  pleasing ;  it  is  half  obscured  in  the  shade  of 
some  venerable  ash-trees ;  ivy  has  given  the  picturesque 
circumstance  which  that  plant  alone  can  confer,  while  the 
broken  walls,  and  ruined  turrets,  throw  over  it— 
The  last  mournrul  graces  of  decay. 

Heaps  of  sculls  and  bones,  scattered  about,  with  nettles, 
briers,  and  weeds,  sprouting  in  tufts  from  the  loose  stones, 
all  unite  to  raise  those  melancholy  impressions  which  are 
the  merit  of  such  scenes,  and  which  can  scarcely  anywhere 
be  felt  more  completely.  The  cloisters  form  a  dismal  areiw 
in  the  centre  of  which  grows  the  most  prodigious  yew-troe 
I  ever  beheld,  in  one  great  stem,  two  feet  diameter,  and 
fourteen  feet  high,  firom  whence  a  vast  head  of  branches 
spreads  on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  canopy  to  the 
whole  space ;  I  looked  for  its  fit  inhabitant— it  is  a  spot, 
where— 

The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  complaio. 

This  ruin  is  in  the  true  style  in  which  all  such  buildinga 
should  appear ;  there  is  not  an  intruding  circumstance^-*- 
the  hand  of  dress  has  not  touched  it, — melancholy  is  the 
impression  which  such  scenes  should  kindle,  and  it  is  here 
raised  most  powerfully. 


BscovB  not  proud  in  thy  prosperity,  nor  desperate  in  thine 
adversity.— Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
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EASY  CBSSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No,  VI. 

HiRACLXB.    Part  III. 

ThxrRi  are  fenonB,  some  of  whom  you  may  perhaps 
nett  with,  who^  though  they  are  believers  in  Christi- 
anity^ yet  will  not  allow  that  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  any  ground  for  their  belief.  They  are 
convinced  (they  will  tell  yon)  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
ftom  God,  because  "  never  man  spake  like  this  man.*' 
They  find  the  lellgion  so  pure  and  admirable  in  itself^ 
tad  they  feel  it  so  well  suited  to  their  wants,  and  to 
the  wants  of  all  mankind,  and  so  full  of  heavenly 
wisdom  and  goodness,  that  they  need  no  other  proof 
of  its  being  from  heaven ;  but  as  for  miracles,  these 
(they  will  tell  you)  are  among  the  difficulties  to  be 
got  over :  they  believe  them  as  Apart  of  the  religion, 
ftom  finding  them  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  they  * 
would  have  believed  the  Gospel  as  easily,  or  more 
easUy,  without  them.  The  miracles  (they  will  say) 
wert  indeed  a  proof  to  those  who  lived  at  the  time,  and 
mtw  them  -,  but  to  us  of  the  present  day,  who  only  read 
of  them^  they  are  a  part  of  our  faith,  and  not  a  part 
of  the  evidence  of  our  fidth.  For  it  is  a  greater  trial 
of  faith,  they  say^,  to  believe  in  such  wonderful  works 
as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  performed,  than  to  believe 
that  such  wise  and  excellent  doctrine  as  He  delivered 
was  truly  from  heaven. 

Now  there  is  indeed  much  truth  in  a  part  of  what 
ihcae  persons  say;  but  they  do  not  take  a  clear  view 
of  the  whole  subject  of  evidence.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  there  is,  as  they  observe,  great  weight  in  the 
internal  evidence  (as  it  is  called)  of  Christianity; 
that  is,  the  reasons  for  believing  it  from  the  character 
of  the  religion  itself.  The  more  you  study  it,  the 
more  strongly  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  such  a  reli- 
gion as  no  man  would  have  been  likely  to  invent,  and 
of  all  men  a  Jew  most  unblcely.  But  there  are  many 
different  kinds  of  evidence  for  the  same  truth ;  and 
one  kind  of  evidence  may  the  most  impress  one  man*s 
mind,  and  another  another's.  And,  among  the  rest, 
the  Christian  miracles  certainly  are  a  very  decisive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion  to  any  one, 
who  is  convinced  (as  you  have  seen  there  is  reason 
to  be,)  that  they  really  were  wrought.  Of  course, 
there  is  more  difficulty  for  us  in  making  out  this 
point,  than  there  was  for  men  who  lived  at  the  same 
times  and  places  with  Jesus  and  his  Apostles ;  but 
when  this  point  hoe  been  made  out,  and  we  do  believe 
the  miracles,  they  are  no  less  a  proof  of  the  religion 
to  us  than  to  those  early  Christians. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  difficulty 
of  proving  any  fact  makes  that  fact,  when  it  is  proved, 
a  leas  convincing  proof  of  something  else.  For  ex- 
ample,—«to  take  an  instance  formerly  given, — those 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  where 
great  beds  of  sea-shells  are  found  near  the  tops  of 
bills,  and  have  seen  them  there  themselves,  are  con- 
vinced by  this,  that  at  some  time  or  other  those  beds 
must  have  been  under  the  sea.  Now  a  person  who 
lives  at  a  distance  from  such  places,  has  more  diffi- 
culty than  those  on  the  spot,  in  making  out  whether 
there  are  any  such  beds  of  shells.  He  has  to  in- 
quire of  travellers,  or  of  those  who  have  conversed 
with  them,  and  to  consult  books,  and  perhaps  ex- 
amine pieces  of  the  rock  containing  some  of  the 
shells ;  but  when  once  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  there 
are  such  beds  of  sea-shells,  this  is  just  as  good  a  proof 
to  him  as  to  the  others,  that  the  sea  must  have 
formerly  covered  them. 

And  so  also  in  respect  of  the  Christian  miracles. 
The  difficulty  we  may  have  in  deciding  whether  they 
were  really  wr9U|dit|  does  not  make  &em  (when  we 


ane  oonvinoed  that  -they  wele  wfougl^y  Aie^  <lf^-n 
sive  proof  that  the  Christian  religion  is  fr^m  God, 

But  as  for  the  difficulty  of  believing  in  anything 
so  strange  and  wonderful  as  those  miracles,^  you 
should  remember  that  every  difficulty  (as  was  ob- 
served brfove)  should  be  w^hed  against  that  oa  tlie 
opposite  side.  Now  the  difficulty  of  believing  the 
miradks  recorded  in  our  sacred  books^  is  mu<£  leas 
than  ths  opposite  difficulty  of  believing  that  the 
Christian  rdLig^on  was  established  without  miracles. 
That  «  Jewish  peasant  should  have  overthrown  the 
religifitt  of  the  civilixed  world  without  the  aid  of  any 
miracles,  is  far  more  miraculous,  at  least  more  in- 
credibly than  any  thing  that  our  books  relate ;  and 
it  will  appear  still  more  incredible,  if  you  remember 
that  this  wonderful  change  was  brought  about  h^ 
meane  of  im  t^^peal  to  miracles.  .  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles  certainly  professed  to  display  mimcpdoos 
powers  in  proof  of  their  being  sent  from  God  ^  aQ4 
this  would  have  been  the  greatest  hinderance  to  their 
propagating  a  new  religion^  if  they  had  really  pos- 
sessed no  such  powers ;  because  this  pretence  would 
have  laid  them  open  to  detection  and  ridicule. 

But  there  is  a  distinction  between  our  religion  and 
all  others,  which  is  often  overlooked.  Almost  all 
religions  have  some  miraculous  pretensions  connected 
with  them;  that  is,  miracles  are  recorded  to  have 
been  vnrought  in  support  of  some  pagan  region 
amoxig  people  who  already  believed  it.  J^ut  you  will 
not  find  that  any  religion  except  ours  was  ever  infro- 
ducedf'^SLad  introduced  among  enemies, — by  miracu- 
lous pretensions.  Oars  is  the  only  faith  that  ever 
was  rouNOXD  on  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
miracles.  And  we  have  every  reason  to.  believe,  that 
no  such  attempt  ever  did  or  could  succeed,  if  the 
miracles  were  not  really  performed.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  of  believing  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
propagated  by  means  of  miracles,  is  nothing  i^  com- 
parison of  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  it  could 
have  been  propagated  without  any. 

Indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many 
more  miracles  must  have  been  performed  than  are 
particularly  related.  Several  particular  cases^  indeed, 
of  our  Lord*s  miracles  were  described ;  but  besides 
these,  we  are  told,  in  various  places,  of  great  multi- 
tudes of  sick  people  being  brought  to  him,  and  th^t 
''He  healed  them  aU."  (Matt.  xii.  15  ;  xix.  2,)  So, 
also,  besides  particular  miracles  related  as  done  by 
the  Apostles,  (Acts  ii.  33;  iii.  7;  ix.  33;  xiii.-  11^ 
xiv.  8 ;  xxviii.  5 ;)  we  are  told,  generally,  of  their 
not  only  performing  many  miracles,  (Acts  viU.  t> ; 
xix.  11,)  but  also  bestowing  miraculous  powers  on 
great  numbers  of  disciples,  (Acts  vi.  5,  8;'x.  44; 
xix.  6.)  And  we  find  St.  Paul,  in  one  of  his  Episftes, 
speaking  of  it  as  a  thing  familiarly  known,  that 
miracles  were  "  the  signs  of  an  Apostle."  (2  Cor.  xii. 
12.)  And  in  all  these  books,  we  find  miracles  not 
boastfully  dwelt  on^  or  described  as  something  unu« 
sual,  but  alluded  to,  as  familiarly  known  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  books  were  immediately  addressed; 
that  is,  to  the  Christians  of  those  da3r8. 

But  besides  the  accounts  given  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  we  might  be  sure  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  that  the  Apostles  could  never  have  even 
gained  a  hearing,  at  least  among  the  Grentiles,  if  they 
had  not  displayed  some  extraordinary  and  super- 
natural power.  Fancy  a  few  poor  Jewish  fishermen, 
tent-makers,  and  peasants,  going  into  one  of  the  great 
Roman  or  Grecian  cities,  whose  inhabitants  were  prt>ud 
of  the  splendid  temples,  and  beautiful  images  df  theft 
gods,  which  had  been  worshipped  time  out  of 'ttind 
by  their  ancestors;  they  were  proud,  too,  bf' theft 
schools  of  philosophy,  where  those  reputed  tbeHl^ieftt 
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men  among  them  diMoturtied  on  tlM  nfost  ctirtotis  and 
sublime  subjects  to  the  youth  of  the  noblest  ftimilies; 
and  then  fancy  these  Jewish  strangers  telling  them 
to  cast  away  their  images  as  an  abominahle  folly,  to 
renoimce  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  to  reject  with 
scorn  the  instructions  of  their  philosophers,  and  to 
receive  instead,  as  a  messenger  from  heaven,  a  Jew  of 
humble  station,  who  had  been  put  to  the  most  shame- 
ful death.  How  do  you  think  men  would  have  been  re« 
ceived,  who  should  have  made  such  an  attempt  as  this, 
with  merely  such  weak  human  means  as  preaching? 
You  cannot  doubt  that  all  men  would  have  scorned 
them,  and  ridiculed  or  pitied  them  as  madmen. 

As  for  the  wisdom,  and  purity,  and  sublimity  of 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  this  might  have  gained 
them  some  attention, — not,  indeed,  among  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  were  too  gross  to  relish  or  per- 
ceive this  purity  and  wisdom, — but  among  a  very  few 
of  the  better  sort,  if  once  they  could  be  brought  to 
listen  to  the  description  of  the  religion.    And  this, 
perhaps,  they  might  have  done,  if  it  had  been  taught 
by  some  Greek  or  Roman  philosophers  famous  for 
knowledge  and  wisdom.    But  the  Gospel  was  preached 
by  men  of  a  nation,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
looked  down  upon  as  barbarian,  and  whose  religion 
especially,  they  scorned  and  detested  for  being  so 
different  from   their   own.     And   not  only  did  the 
Apostles  belong  to  this  despised  nation,  but  they  were 
the  outcasts  of  that  very  nation,  being  rejected  and 
abhorred  by  the  chief  part  of  their  Jewish  brethren. 
If,  therefore,  they  had  come  among  the  Gentiles, 
teaching  the  most  sublime  religious    doctrine,   and 
trusting  merely  to  the  excellence  of  what  they  taught, 
it  is  impossible  they  should  have  even  had  a  hearing. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  no  one  would  have 
believed  them ;  but  no  one  would  even  have  listened 
to  them,  if  they  had  not  first  roused  men*s  serious 
attention  by  working  (as  we  are  told  they  did,)  "  re- 
markable [special]  miracles."  Acts  xix.  11. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  Gospel  had  spread 
so  as  to  excite  general  attention,  many  men  would 
be  likely  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  it  even  by  per- 
sons, who  did  not  pretend  to  miraculous  power,  but 
who  merely  bore  witness  to  the  miracles  they  had 
seen  -,  giving  proof  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
not  false  witnesses,  by  their  firmness  in  facing  perse- 
cution.    And  this  was  certainly  a  good  ground  for 
believing  their  testimony.     For  though  men  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  opinions  which  they  sincerely  held, 
they  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  such  facts  as  the 
Christian  miracles  of  which  they  professed  themselves 
eye-witnesses ;  as  the  Apostles,  for  instance,  were,  of 
their  Master  s  resurrection.     And  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived that  men  would  expose  themselves  to  dangers, 
and  tortures,  and  death,  in  attesting  false  stories, 
which  they  must  have  known  to  be  false.    If  there 
had  been  any  well-contrived  imposture  in  respect  of 
pretended  miracles,  it  is  impossible  but  that  some  at 
least,  out  of  the  many  hundreds  brought  forward  as 
eye-witnesses,  would  have  been  induced  by  threats, 
or  tortures,  or  bribes,  to  betray  the  imposture. 

There  were  many,  therefore,  who  received  the 
3ospel, — and  with  good  reason, — on  such  testimony 
%8  this,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  brought  to  listen  to 
and  examine  it.  But  in  the  first  instance,  the  Apo- 
stles could  not  have  brought  any,  of  the  Gentiles  at 
least,  to  listen  to  them,  if  they  had  not  begun  by 
working  evident  miracles  themselves.  A  handful  of 
Jewish  strangers,  of  humble  rank,  would  never  have 
obtained  a  hearing  among  the  most  powerful,  and 
most  civilized,  and  proudest  nations  of  the  world,  if 
they  h%d  XK>t  at  first  roused  their  attention  by  the 
display  of  some  extraordinary  powers. 


Flying  the  society  of  men,  and  pursued  by  melan- 
choly, I  threw  myself  under  the  shade  of  the  forest- 
trees,  to  indulge  in  contemplation. 

How  sweet  a  solace  is  it  to  our  griefs,  ib  beakfi'td"'^ 
commune  freely  in  solitude  with  our  own"  hfeafW?*"" 
Thousands  of  birds,  perched  upon  the  branches,*  %nl-  ^ 
mated  the  air,  which  echoed  to  their  hamonibus^  '^ 
songs,  and  inspired  my  soul  with  a  secret  enjoyinent.**^^^ 
Hidden  in  the  verdure  which  sprang  around,  thfe  '^ 
grasshopper,— that  lover  of  the  sun,— mixed ""  ife  •  *' 
noisy  voice  with  their  melodious  notes,  which  rang'  * ' 
through  the  interstices  of  the  grove.  •      •  1/ 

The  waters  of  a  clear  brook  purling  close  at  my  "^ 
side,  refreshed  the  parched  earth.  .         .        > 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  beauties  of  nature,  my  * 
soul  did  not  smart  the  less  under  its  wounds.  * 

It  still  plunged  into  the  varying  thoughts  by  wKich  ^ 
it  is  so  often  agitated. 

What  was  I  before  I  was  bom?  what  am  I  now?  * 
what  shall  I  be  to-morrow?  v  :  ' 

A  thick  film  seemed  to  obscure  my  mental  view.; ' 
I  asked  the  learned  to  guide  me,  but  I  found  no  on^  I ' 
who  knew  any  more  than  myself.  '    '*'  ;  ^ 

Wrapped  in  impenetrable  clouds,  I  wander  from  ^ 
desire  to  desire,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  mysefr  'f 
respecting  the  object  of  my  wishes,  not  even  wf(h  the"  * 
Ulusions  pf  a  dream.  •  -  i^i/#^ 

This  fleshly  frame,  in  which  we  are  held  c&piiv^  • . 
intercepts  every  ray  of  light.  y^'  ' 

I  exist, — what  does  the  word  mean?    ^ac"!!*  me'!/^ 
Already,  whilst  I  speak,  a  portion  of  my  existeqget 
has  escaped  me.  '''*/* 

I  am  no  longer  what  I  was.  ''^'  '^. 

What  shall  I  be  to-morrow,  should  I  still  exist  ?"^^\;^j 

In  no  one  thing  stable,  in  no  one  thing  permanenC  * 
I  resemble  the  water  of  a  stream,  which,  perpetually  ,"* 
flows  on,  which  nothing  stops.  '  "-^ 

Or  rather, — ^but  of  all  the  objects  which  surromjid  ** 
me,  to  what  can  I  compare  myself  ? 

Like  tlie  brook,  in  another  moment  I  shall  te  nq,^^J 
longer  the  same  I  was  the  moment  before.  ".,  ,^  '\ 

I  ought  to  be  called  by  some  other  name.  * .'  \  ^ 

You  seize  me  now,  you  hold  me,  yet  I  escape.  ,     '  .^ 

Fugitive  wave,  never  again  will  you  traverse  th^  ,'y 
space  over  which  you  have  already  flowed. 

The  same  man  whom  you  have  once  reflected  vx^ 
your  waters  will  never  again  be  reflected  by  them,  '! 

exactly  as  he  looked  in  them  before. Book  of  the  \ 

Fathers.  ! 


*'  GARDSifiNG,"*  says  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  life  of  8i»  - 
William  Temp1e»  "  is  a  pursuit  peculiarly  adapted  Ut  . 
reconciling  and  combiniiig  the  tastes  of  the  tiro  «exsa»  aoA .. 
indeed  of  all  ages.    It  i^  therefore,  of  all  amusements  tha 
most  retentive  of  domestic  affection.    It  is,  perhaps,  most  " 
warmly  pursued  by  the  very  young,  and  by  those  who  are 
far  advanced  in  life, — before  the  mind  is  occupied  with  ' 
worldly  business,  and  after  it  has  become  disgustedwithit.  ^ 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  remind  of  the  bustle  of  politieal  > 
life,  and  it  requires  neither  a  sanguine  disposition  nor  the  - 
prospect  of  a  long  life,  to  justify  the  expectation  of  a  beau-  <  - 
tiful  result  from  the  slight  and  easy  care  which  it  exacts*  ^ 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  mind  which  can,  with  genuine 
taste,  occupy  itself  in   gardening,  must  have  preserved 
some  portion  of  youthful  purity;  that  it  must  have  escaped.  ' 
during  its  passage  through  the  active  world,  its  deeper  eost*-  * 
taminations,  and  that  no  shame  nor  remorse  can  have  imatk  a 
a  seat  in  it.**  ;t 

Certainly  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  this  of  Sir  WilUai9>^« 
Temple ;  nor  would  at  be  too  much  to  say  it  of  his  biog^-^'* 
pher,  whether  he  occupy  himself  or  not  in  gardening,  as  ,^ 
well  as  in  literature,  after  many  laborious  years  honourably 
passed  in  political  and  official  nib,— TAerodo/^   •^    ^^'^ 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

The  whole  material  world  around  us  is  a  theatre  of 
practical  mechanics.  Everything  we  look  upon  or 
touch,  is  more  or  less  a  machine ;  and  from  the  time 
when  he  first  grasps  a  plaything,  or  seeks  to  stay 
himself  upright,  above  the  narrow  and  tottering 
pedestal  of  his  feet,  until  his  strength  fails  him«  and 
he  goelh  down  to  the  grave,  "  where  there  is  no 
knowledge  and  no  device/'  every  man  is  more  or  less 
a  practical  mechanic. 

Every  motion  of  his  body  is  necessarily  accompa- 
nied by  an  exceedingly- com  plicated  operation  of 
mechanics, — an  adjustment  of  the  resultant  of  the 
weight  of  all  its  parts  over  the  narrow  pedestal  of 
the  feet,<^and  so  various  are  the  positions  into  which 
he  is  continually  thrown,  and  so  nice  the  conditions 
of  his  equilibrium, — each  action  of  every  part  re- 
quiring an  appropriate  attitude  of  the  whole,  and 
each  such  attitude  being  assumed  so  as  to  produce 
the  least  possible  displacement  of  the  whole, — that 
he  may  be  said  to  get  up  and  lie  down,  to  rest  and 
move  about^  in  the  continual  exercise  of  infinite 
mechanical  skill. 

What  is  the  nature  or  character  of  this  instinctive 
skill,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine.  That  it  is  in 
some  measure  an  operation  of  the  mind,  appears 
evidenti  because  there  are  certain  states  of  the  un- 
derstanding in  which  it  ceases  to  be  exerted;  few 
persons  can  stand  or  sit  upright  whilst  they  sleep, 
and  we  all  know  that  a  drunken  man  reels.  Not 
only  is  it  thus  an  operation  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  one 
of  its  operations  of  which  the  mind  takes  note,  and 
which  becomes  an  element  of  knowledge.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium, resulting  from  this  continual  operation  of 
preserving  it,  in  respect  to  our  own  bodies,  and  in 
respect  to  the  varioufi  bodies  around  us,  on  the  equi- 
librium of  which,  almost  everything  we  do  is  an  ex- 
periment. Who,  for  instance,  does  not  know  with 
some  such  knowledge  as  this»  instinctively  as  it  were, 
whether  a  heavy  mass  be  or  be  not  so  heavily  loaded 
at  the  top  as  to  be  top-heavy,  as  it  is  termed,  or  liable  to 
turn  over,  by  ever  so  slight  an  inclination  either  way? 
We  know  at  once,  and  without  considering  any  rea- 
son on  which  our  opinion  may  be  grounded,  whether 
a  thing  be  steady,  and  thus  we  speak  of  its  looking 
steady,  or  the  contrary.  And  who,  in  the  same  way, 
is  not  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  the  properties 
of  an  inclined  plane  ?  He  knows  that  more  effort  is 
required  to  ascend  an  eminence  by  a  short  and 
abrupt  path,  than  by  one  which  is  longer  and  less 
inclined.  This  principle,  known  to  every  one,  when 
a  higher  name,  and  somewhat  more  of  precision,  and 
a  geometrical  measurement,  are  given  to  it,  becomes 
the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane. 

All  these,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  the  same 
class,  are  instances  of  the  application  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  equilibrium,  derived  unconsciously 
from  the  precautions  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  our  own  bodies,  and  of 
the  various  bodies  which  we  touch  or  move.  But  it 
is  not  only  by  observations  like  these  that  we  are 
schooled  in  mechanics. 

Everything  in  Nature  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
or  of  motion,  and  the  conditions  of  that  equilibrium, 
or  that  motion,  as  established  by  God,  are  continually 
forcing  themselves  on  our  attention.  The  trees,  when 
their  growth  is  unobstructed,  throw  out  their  branches 
symmetrically  all  around  the  trunk,  so  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  within  it  Its 
parts  being  incapable  of  altering  their  relative  posi- 
tions, as  are  those  of  the  human  body,  so  as  under 
ft  great  variet7  of  circomstances  to  hring  the  coitve 


of  gravity  still  over  the  same  base,  any  incUnatlon  ol 
the  tree,  such  as  the  slightest  wind  would  produce, 
would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  it,  were  it  not 
that  by  its  roots  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth* 
Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  the  operation  under 
another  form  of  principles  of  equilibrium,  analogous 
to  those  which  fix  the  conditions  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  human  body.  Again,  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
although  it  carries  its  greatest  weight,  and  sustains 
chiefly  the  force  of  the  wind  at  its  extremity,  yet  has 
its  thickness  less  there  than  anywhere  else :  it  tapers 
from  the  point  where  it  joins  the  trunk,  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  its  tributary  branches,  until  each 
terminates  in  the  slender  stalk  of  a  leaf.  This  tapering 
of  the  horizontal  branch,  as  well  as  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  conveys  to  any  one  who  observes  it  attentively, 
an  important  lesson  in  the  strength  of  materials.  It 
teaches  him  that  the  strain,  and  the  strength  required 
to  resist  it,  are  greatest  at  those  points  whidi  are 
most  distant  from  that  where  the  disturbing  force  is 
applied  3  and  this  principle,  known  to  almost  every- 
body, serves  as  an  admirable  guide  in  economizing 
the  materials  of  construction. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  natoral 
object  which,  if  carefully  considered,  will  not  suggest 
conclusions  equal  in  practical  importance  to  this* 
Thus,  all  that  he  sees  around  him,  and  every  attitude 
and  position  of  his  own  body,  suggests  to  a  man 
some  truth  of  practical  mechanics.  When,  however, 
he  comes  to  opply  his  physical  power  and  his  ingenuity 
to  render  these  external  things  materials,  subservient 
to  his  use,  a  far  more  extensive  field  of  knowledge 
opens  before  him. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  what  may  have 
been  the  first  operation  of  man  as  an  artificer.  Sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  breaking  off  of  the  branch 
of  a  tree.  He  would  soon  find  that  if  he  applied  his 
strength  near  the  insertion  of  the  branch  in  the 
trunk,  his  task  would  be  prodigiously  more  difficult 
than  though  he  applied  it  near  its  extremity.  And 
thus  he  would  obtain  a  general  notion  of  that  im- 
portant  principle  of  mechanics  which  we  call  leverage, 
or  a  mechanical  advantage.  Branches  of  trees  thus 
cut,  might  serve  as  a  covering  for  a  hut  whose  walls 
were  built  up  of  loose  stones.  It  could  scarcely 
happen,  but  thnt  the  fall  of  some  one  of  them  should 
instruct  him  in  the  secret  of  that  wonderful  force 
with'  which  a  body  moves,  and  which  it  exerts  when 
its  motion  is  arrested.  Already,  then,  we  find  him 
acquainted  with  those  two  principles,  leverage  and 
impact,  which  under  their  various  forms  comprise 
nearly  all  the  mechanical  agents  by  which,  even  at 
this  day,  the  artificer  moulds  the  substances  around 
us  to  our  use. 

By  passing  the  rough  edge  of  a  stone  rapidly 
backwards  and  forwards  on  any  substance  which  he 
wishes  to  divide,  he  obtains  a  rapid  succession  of 
impacts  on  minute  portions  of  it,  and  thus  easily 
tears  asunder  its  parts  in  detaiL  Thus  he  arrives  i^ 
the  notion  of  a  mechanical  power,  which  may  be 
considered  the  origin  of  the  saw. 

Applying  the  impact  of  some  sharp  stone  directly 
to  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  timber,  a  very  short 
experience  would  show  him,  that  transversely^  or 
across  the  grain,  it  is  almost  impossible  thus  to  sepa- 
rate it,  but  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  easy  -,  and 
thus  he  gets  the  idea  of  the  cleavage  and  of  the 
wedge.  At  length  comes  a  knowledge  of  the  metals ; 
his  wooden  lever  then  converts  itself  into  a  crow-bar, 
— ^his  stone  mallet  into  a  hammer, — his  rough-edged 
stone  into  a  ^ow,— his  wedge  into  a  chisel, — and  his 
wedge-shaped  stone  hatchet  into  an  iron  axe. 

BUs  power  oyer  .tbe  materials  of  constructioa 
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wonld  thns  be  prodigiously  increased.  His  axe 
^ould  bring  down  for  him  tbe  largest  tree  of  the 
forest,  his  saw  would  divide  it  into  planks  and  tim- 
bers of  any  required  dimensions,  and  his  chisel 
would  enable  him  to  convert  the  rude  materials  of 
his  dwelling  into  hewn  and  well-fitted  stones. 

By^tbis  time,  and  probably  long  before  it,  society 
will  have  attained  that  state  in  which  one  man  has 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  labour  of  others, — the  first 
stage  towards  civilization.  Prodigal  of  the  labour  of 
their  subjects  and  their  conquered  slaves,  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  in  that  remote  period  of  the  history  of 
our  race,  piled  up  for  their  dwellings,  for  their  sepul- 
chres, and  for  the  temples  of  their  gods,  those  huge 
edifices,  monuments  of  their  power  and  pride,  of 
which  the  ruins  remain  even  to  our  day.  Of  these, 
the  most  striking  examples  are  the  temples  and 
sepulchres  of  Egypt*, — in  the  construction  of  some 
of  which  the  Israelites  were  probably  made  to  labour 
during  the  years  of  their  captivity. 

In  this  passion  for  architecturtd  magnificence  is  to 
be  found  the  cradle  of  art  The  first  implements  of 
construction  were,  no  doubt,  the  axe,  the  chisel,  and 
the  crow-bar.  Ladders,  ropes,  and  scaffolding,  are, 
after  these,  easy  steps  in  invention.  Of  the  two  first, 
the  models  would,  indeed,  be  found  in  the  successive 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  in  the  matted  and  twisted 
creepers  of  the  primaeval  forests.  These  are  things 
which  would,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  have  occured  to 
the  rude  artificer,  and  now  that  he  seeks  to  raise  a 
high  and  commanding  structure,  he  calls  to  his  aid  a 
ladder  to  raise  him  to  the  top  of  its  walls,  and  a  rope 
to  draw  up  his  materials.  Then  would  follow  some 
contrivance  for  lifting  these  materiab  at  a  mechanical 
advantage. 

That  some  such  contrivance  existed  in  the  earliest 
state  of  society^  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  the 
stones  used  in  the  masonry  of  that  age  were  of 
enormous  dimensions.  Ruins  of  masonry  are  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  of  a  period  greatly  antecedent  to  any  his- 
torical record,  whose  stones,  of  rude  workmanship 
and  unhewn,  nevertheless  showing  marks  of  the 
chisel  in  rough  mortices  and  facings,  are  of  such 
enormous  dimensions,  that  no  machine  of  the 
strength  and  size  of  those  now  used  for  the  purposes 
of  architecture  could  have  raised  them. 

These  structures  in  Greece!  and  Italy  are  called 
Cyclopean,  from  a  fabulous  notion  prevalent  in  former 
times,  that  they  were  the  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Cyclops.  In  our  own  country  we  have  nume- 
rous monuments  of  equally  massive  architecture; 
although  not,  perhaps,  claiming  so  remote  an  anti- 
quity ',  of  these^  the  most  remarkable  is  Stonehenge. 
Stones,  such  as  we  might,  perhaps,  readily  enough 
make  machines  to  lift,  but  such  as  none  of  our  ex- 
isting machines  could  lift,  are  there  seen  lifted  up  a 
considerable  height  above  the  earth,  and  propped  like 
the  lintel  of  a  door  upon  others  of  still  greater 
size,  raised  edgewise,  and  firmly  fixed  to  these  by  the 
contrivance  of  a  rude  mortice  and  tenon.  That  these 
huge  masses  must  have  been  raised  by  some  mecha- 
nical advantage  appears  certain  j  by  what,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  There  are  two,  however,  of  the 
mechanical  powers  known  probably  in  the  rudest 
state  of  society,  which,  if  properly  applied,  would 
have  been  sufiicicnt  to  the  purpose.  A  series  of 
efforts  of  the  lever  in  its  simplest  form,  would,  with 

•  There  are  no  Palace*  id  Enrope,  tays  Mr.  Hoskins*  (Travels  in 
Ethiopia,)  which  can  compare  in  magnificenoe  with  the  SefuUkre 
of  ibe  Kion  at  Thebes. 

♦  The  colossal  wall  at  Tiryns,  in  the  PeloponneauSf  ^  *°  e^mplc  ; 
of  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  same  colossal  i^f^iittectttie,  are  the 
XDiiiUry  walb  of  Mycene. 


the  assistance  of  props,. have  raised  the  two  sup- 
porting stones  into  their  upright  position,  and  the 
third  stone  might  have  been  placed  upon  them  by  a 
long  inclined  plane,  probably  a  mound  of  earth 
thrown  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  lever,  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  the  cord,  the 
ladder,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  supply  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  architecture.  When, 
however,  it  became,  as  it  appears  to  have  ilone,  a 
principal  occupation  to  the  labouring  portion  of  the 
community,  the  ingenuity  of  men  thus  employed 
would  come  to  be  occupied,  as  we  find  it  under 
similar  circumstances  invariably  to  be,  'm  facilitating 
its  various  operations.  In  the  moving  of  large 
masses  of  stone  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  assistance 
which  a  rolling  stone  or  some  rounded  piece  of  wood 
lying  accidentally  in  its  path  would  supply,  could  not 
be  overlooked,  and  in  the  cylindrical  roller  which 
would  thus  soon  be  brought  into  use,  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  OAEaiAOK  whbsl. 

The  greater  physical  force  which  a  man  can  with 
comfort  to  htmsetf  exert  in  pulling  from  above  his 
head  downwards,  than  in  lifting  upwards,  would  soon 
suggest  to  him  the  expedient  of  passing  a  rope  with 
which  he  wished  to  raise  s^me  object  from  below 
him,  over  a  horizontal  pole  or  projecting  timber 
above  his  head.  And  from  this,  the  transition  to  the 
pulley,  by  which  the  opposing  Action  would  be  lost, 
would  be  easy.  The  combination  of  the  lever  and 
cord  under  the  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  does  not, 
perhaps,  belong  to  a  much  further  stage  of  art 

The  science  laf  psaetical  mechanics  might,  with 
these  resources  only,  modified  According  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  application,  have  been  sufficient 
to  all  the  purposes  of  construction  and  the  uses  of 
architecture.  Here  w^  may,  therefore,  suppose  it  for 
a  time  to  have  remained. 


Thx  race  of  mankind  would  perish,  did  they  cease  to  aid 
each  other.  From  the  time  that  the  mother  binds  the 
child's  head,  till  the  moment  that  some,  kind  assistant 
wipes  the  death-damp  from  tbe  brow  of  the  dying,  we  ean- 
not  exist  without  mutual  help.  All,  therefore,  that  need 
aid,  have  rieht  to  ask  it  of  their  fellow-mortals;  no  one 
who  holds  the  power  of  granting  can  refuse  it  without 
guilt. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Grief  at  the  loss  of  fHends  is  natural.  To  say,  thereforsb 
that  tears  for  the  deceased  are  unreasonable,  because  they 
are  unprofitable,  is  to  speak  without  regard  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  human  nature.  A  pious  tear  is  a  sign  of 
humanity  and  generosity ;  but  still,  exceeding  care  must 
be  taken,  that  men  do  not  run  into  excesses  in  this  kind. 
To  grieve  may  be  laudable ;  to  be  loud  and  querulous  is 
childish ;  and  to  carry  matters  so  far  as  to  reftise  comfort,  is 
inexcusable.  It  is  impious  towards  God,  without  whose 
permission  nothing  happens  in  the  world ;  it  expresses  too 
great  a  disregard  to  other  men,  as  though  no  one  remained 
worthy  of  esteem  or  love;  and  is  highly  prejudicial  to  our- 
selves, as  it  impairs  our  health,  weakens  our  minds,  unfits 
us  for  several  offices,  and  sometimes  ends  in  death  itselH 
— Bishop  Conybbare. 

I  MUST  confess  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme  of  religion 
besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  can  possibly  support 
the  mast  virtuous  person  under  the  thought  of  the  judg- 
ment. Let  a  man*s  innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his 
virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  in 
this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so  many  secret  sins,  so 
many  human  frailties,  so  many  offences  of  ignorance, 
passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions, 
that,  without  the  advantage  of  such  an  expiation  and 
atonement  as  Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  be  cleared  before  his  sovereign  Jud{^, 
or  that  he  should  be  able  to  stand  in  his  sight  Our  holy 
religion  suggests  to  us  the  only  means  whereby  our  guilt 
may  be  taken  awayi  and  our  imperfect  obedience  accepted. 
^AnnxsoN* 
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The  AldbRj  (Alan  ghtinoM.) 
Thx  AUer  belooga  to  the  willow  tribe,  although  it 
differs  from  it  niaterially  in  form,  and  node  of  growth. 
The  Alder,  like  the  willow,  delighta  in  low  marahy 
grounds,  n«ar  the  banks  of  seclnded  Btrcams ;  but 
the  neighbourhood  of  running  water  seems  not  to  be 
necessary  to  its  welfare,  as  it  will  flourish  in  the  most 
stagnant  swamps.  In  beauty  of  form  and  picturesque 
appearance,  this  tree  is  unrivalled  in  river  scenery. 

Ha  (sQji  Gilpia)  who  would  see  tbe  Alder  in  perfection, 
aunt  foUon'  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  in  Surrey,  through  tbe 
sweet  vales  of  Dorking  and  Micklebani,  into  the  groves  of 
Eaher.  The  Mole,  indeed,  is  far  from  being  a  Iwautiful 
river.  It  is  a  silent  and  Elugaisb  stream ;  but  what  beauty 
it  has,  it  owes  greativ  to  the  Alder,  which  everywhere 
ftiagea  ica  meadows,  ana  in  manv  places  foims  very  pleasing 
scenes,  especially  in  the  vale  between  Box  Hill  and  tbe 
high  grounds  of  Norbury  Park. 

The  Alder  becomes  more  picturesque  by  age ;  but 
the  great  use  of  ita  timber,  even  when  the  tree  is 
young,  is  the  cause  of  very  few  full-grown  trees 
being  found.  The  largest  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Gilpin  were  at  Bishops'  Auckland,  the  seat  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander  says  that  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  this  tree  assumes  a  character  of  much  more 
dignity  and  grandeur  than  the  specimens  which  are 
found  in  England. 

In  very  many  instancea  we  have  seen  it  put  on  so  much 
of  the  bold  and  resolute  character  of  the  oak,  (hat  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  that  tree,  but  for  the  intense  depth 
of  ita  deep-green  hue. 

The  wood  of  the  Alder  is  much  used,  especially 
the  young  timber,  in  the  manufacture  of  patten- 
boards,  broom  handles,  and  nnmerous  other  articles 
of  common  turnery,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well 
adapted,  from  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  worked. 
In  Scotland,  its  chief  consumption  is  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  staves  for  her  ring- barrels.  The  wood  of 
the  old  trees  is  considerably  harder  and  full  of  knots, 
snd  when  cut  into  planks  baa  all  the  beanty  of  curled 
maple,  with  the  edvantoge  of  possessing  a  deep,  rich, 
reddish  tint,  and  in  this  state  it  makes  most  beautifol 


tables.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander  ha*  in  his  portstsJoa 
a  ubk  made  of  the  wood  erf  n  (dd  Aldar  t^ie.  vbick 
he  dedarci  superior  ia  beauty  to  any  cfcr  n^ailc  fcom 
any  foieiga  wood. 


The  wood  of  the  Alder  is  very  liable  to  injury  fn»i 
a  small  beetle,  and  it  is  recommended,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  it  from  this  injury,  to  d^  a  lai^  hok 
in  peat-mosB,  and  to  impregnate  the  water  with  which 
it  is  to  be  filled,  with  lime.  The  logs  are  to  remain 
in  this  pickle  for  several  months,  and  tbey  Kre  then 
■aid  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  their  insect  foe. 

The  largest  tree  noticed  is  in  Scotland}  it  wma  1( 
feet  in  circumference  at  four  feet  from  tbe  grogad. 


TO  THB  KIVKR  TSAHia. 

Old  Thames ! — thou  babbler ! — noisy  tyrsot !  [Vrnd 

Thou  art,  and  mighty  in  tliy  devioaa  coutaa  1 
Methioks  thou  need'st  not  be  bo  rudely  loud — ■ 

Look  to  the  tiny  dribbling  of  thy  souroe  1 
But  thoD  art  Lke  the  wild  and  noisy  crowd. 

Vain  and  tnmultuoua — rushing  on  with  fiaoc^  '^  ' 
Begardless  of  the  mud  from  «hi<^  (brloR^ 
A  puny  dung,  thy  rivtrMp  wasHMni  I 
Not  that  we  deem  an  humble  birth  a  eiime — ■      '       ' 

Bleat  are  the  poor,  the  humble,  and  Lbe  mrnfc    ' 
But  thoD  goeat  wallowing  on,  o'er  weed  aad  slia)^  , 

SwcUiog,  all  pompons,  arrogant,  and  wttk, 
Tbou  only  roar'Bt  a  short  and  fitful  lime: — 

"What  doth  thy  long,  yet  fuUle  history  ^xak  t 
Thy  waters  stiU  to  flow— those  flowed  be^^ 
Have  been,  or  willb^  swallowed  at  tbe  Neiet 
Yet,  let  the  Muse  no  more  contemn  thy  wateca, 

Chi  whose  rich  banks  in  days  of  old  were  seen 
Struggles  for  empire,  and  the  strife  of  alangbteis, 

That  dyed  with  tyrants'  blood  thy  valleys  green ; 
And  there  have  dwelt,  and  dwell  thy  peeo'less  dan^tl^ 

Of  graco  and  beauty — while  thou  flow's^  the  Qwsa 
Of  Albion's  Rivers— by  the  glorious  city, 
Wliich  holds  tho  fair,  the  rich,  the  gay,  tke  witty. 
Yes !  then  art  London's  boast  1 — suffirieut  pcafse 

To  give  a  wild  and  rambling  stream,  like  tbee— 
That  huge  metropidis ! — her  vitals  raise 

A  isca  of  heroes,  bold  of  heart,  and  free. 
What  wondrous  men  are  in  her  crowded  ways. 

Rare  hnps  of  science  and  piiilosophy  I 
There  are  heads  too,  which  never  dare  aapire, 
Witli  all  theb  brains,  to— w{  tht  Tlumei  «njCpc. 
Flow  on,  fur  stream  i  and,  as  thy  waters  speed 

To  Ocean's  bosom,  nor  return  sgun. 
In  this  we  may  a  timely  lesson  read, 

And  think  how  swiftly  to  that  troubloxis  main, 
Where  our  frail  bark  will  a  true  pilot  need. 

Time  bcais  as  on,  through  pleasure  and  thnmgli  psi% 
And,  as  the  wares  pass  rapidly  away. 
We  pass  as  certain  and  as  swift  as  Uiey. — Bias. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  CHAMOUNX  AND  MONT  BLANC.    Fabc  IL 


SOURCE  < 


TAKIHa   THS    R 


'  TDB  AKVmilON. 


I  AT  tux  FOOT  OP  Tan  uaim.vt  e 


Trk  Arvriron  ii  k  itream  of  consiilernble  size,  luumg 
from  the  Glacier  del  Boia  through  a  large  arch  at  its  lower 
extremity,  which  ii  cillod  by  toe  peopio  of  the  valley  the 
mouth  of  the  Arreiron,  although  it  really  marki  the  M)ure« 
of  that  lorranl,  or  at  leait  the  ipot  at  which  it  flnt  becomes 
Tiaibla.  It  may  be  I'igited  in  the  desoaot  from  the  Hontan- 
vert ;  but  the  route  ia  bo  ateep  aa  to  be  quite  exhauating, 
etpecially  to  tliosa  who  have  already  OMomplished  one 
fati|;uing  laumey.  Tho  best  way  ii  to  proceed  atones  to 
it  from   the   Priory   through   some   fine  meadows  and   a 


fati|;uing  laumey.     Tho  best  way 

it  from   tlia   Priory   through   son._    _.  ._   _ 

"  superb  forest,"  wliieh  occupy  the  interesting  part  of  the 


valley ;  this  excuiaion  is  a  delightful  walk. 

The  "  source  of  iLe  Arveiron"  is  described  by  ill  writers 
U  one  of  those  objects  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
traveller,  in  the  whole  valley.  Figure  to  youiself,  to  use 
the  words  of  Sautsure,  a  deep  cavern,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  an  arch  of  ice,  more  than  100  feet  high,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate width, — a  cavern  cut  by  the  hand  of  nature  in 
the  middle  of  an  enormous  rock  of  ice,  which,  by  the  play 
of  the  light,  soems  hero  white  and  opaque,  like  snow,  and 
there  transparent  and  green,  like  aqua-marine.  From  the 
kttom  of  tliia  cavern  issues  with  impetuosity  a  river,  whito 
*iih  ibam,  and  aftenlimes  lollins  in  its  waves  vast  rocks  of 
•ee.  Raising  the  eyes  above  tliii  vault,  you  see  an  im- 
nenie  glacier,  CTOwn«d  with  pyiutitU  of  ioe,  &om  the 
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midst  of  which  rises  the  obelisk  of  the  Dm,  its  autDmili 
almost  lost  in  the  clouds;  lastly,  the  whole  picture  is  fhuned. 
as  it  were,  by  the  beautiful  forests  of  the  Montanvert  and 
the  Aiguille  du  Buchard,  which  rise  with  the  glacier  until 
its  summit  is  confounded  with  the  sky.  The  spot  from 
which  this  prospect  is  seen  is  extremely  wild ;  the  glacier 
formerly  extended  further  into  the  valley,  and  in  retrealiug 
has  left  masses  of  sand  and  stone  devoid  of  verdure. 

Some  persons  have  curiosity  enough  to  enter  this  cavern, 
and  there  is  no  difTiculty  in  penetrating  within  it  when  the 
arch  is  pretty  wide,  and  not  entirely  occupied  by  tho  water 
of  the  Ar\'eiron ;  but  there  is  always  rashness  in  the 
attempt,  because  large  fragments  of  ice  are  constantljr 
falling  from  the  roof.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  sad 
calamity  which  happened  to  a  party  visiting  this  spot,  in 
consequence  of  the  imprudence  of  a  young  roan,  who 
ventured,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  guides,  to  flm 
off  a  pistol,  in  order  to  obsen'e  the  effect  of  the  explosion. 
The  concussion  detached  tmm  the  roof  of  the  cavern  a 
Large  mass  of  ice,  the  fragments  of  which  arrested  the 
^  escape  of  the  stream  for  a  few  minutes.  At  length  the 
'  accumulated  volume  of  waters  burst  through  ihisliarrier 
with  a  loud  noise,  sweeping  along  with  it  the  frogments  of 
ice.  The  party  had  placed  themselves,  as  tliey  thought,  in 
securitv,  upon  a  small  island,  but  the  young  man  whoia 
imprudence  had  occasioned  the  catastrophe  laaL  ^>i>  ^^&k, 
uid  hi*  tathei  baA  V><ii.(A  \aia\B&'MijJtMi. 
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Saussnre  romarkeJ,  when  he  visited  this  place  in  17f  8. 
a  great  horiiontal  erertce  in  Uie  aKh,  cut  at  each  ex- 
tremity  by  a  vertical  cleft ;  bo  judged  from  the  appear- 
ances, that  the  whole  mass  marked  out  hy  these  crevices 
would  soon  be  detacticd.  In  the  night,  a  noise  similar  to  a 
thunder-c1a\)  was  heard,  and  it  was  found  that  what  he  had 
expected  had  actually  occurred.  The  fragment  which  had 
fallen  was  the  key  of  the  vaulted  roof;  its  fall  had  oeca* 
sioned  that  of  the  whole  of  the  external  portion  of  the 
arch ;  this  mass  of  iee  suspended  for  some  moments  the 
course  of  the  Arveiron;  its  waters  accumulated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  caveni,  and  then  all  at  once  breaking  down 
this  dyke,  carried  aw&v  with  violeboe  vast  blocks  of  fce,T 
dashed  them  against  the  rocks  with  which  the  bed  of  the 
torrent  is  strown,  and  bore  off  large  fragments  to  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

This  arch  is  not  at  all  times  equally  large,  nor  equally 
beautiful ;  nor  is  it  always  to  be  seen  in  the  same  place, 
because  the  glacier  sometimes  advances  and  sometimes 
recedes,  as  we  have  indeed  already  explained.  In  Winter 
it  either  is  very  small,  or  has  no  existence  at  all;  the 
Ar\*eiron,  being  then  reduced  to  a  very  diminutive  stream, 
creeps  out  under  the  ice,  which  descends  in  a  slope  to  the 
level  of  the  ground.  As  the  heat  increases  on  the  approach 
of  Summer,  the  volume  of  its  waters  becomes  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  at  the  same  time  the  hardness  of  the  ice  is 
diminished,  the  stream  works  its  way  out  at  the  sides,  and 
the  mass  of  ice  in  the  middle,  being  no  longer  supported, 
gives  way,  and  is  carried  off  in  the  torrent.  Other  frag- 
ments successively  fall,  until  the  upper  part  of  the  opening 
has  assumed  tha  shape  of  an  arch,  and  its  parts  thus 
mutually  sustain  each  other.  The  appearance  of  the  arch 
frequently  changes  from  day  to  day  ;  sometimes  the  whole 
of  it  falls  in,  but  a  new  one  is  quickly  formed. 

THE  OOUVBRGIiB,   AND   THB  GARDBN. 

One  of  the  most  hazardous  expeditions  which  can  be  made 
from  Chameuni,  is  the  excursion  to  a  rock  called  the 
CouvercUf  which  lies  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace.  Those  who  undertake  it  should  pass  the  night,  as 
Saussure  did,  in  the  ch4let  on  the  Montanvert.  so  as  to  be 
ready  early  in  the  morning  to  begin  their  journey  on  the 
Mer  de  Qlace,  or  rather  on  its  border,  along  the  base  of  the 
Montanvert,  by  the  side  of  which  this  glacier  runs  until  it 
joins  the  great  longitudinal  Glacier  du  Tacul,  in  the  man- 
ner already  stated.  When  he  has  reached  the  point  of 
junction  he  can  no  longer  delay  his  journey  on  the  ice.  He 
has  two  glaciers,  or  two  branches  of  a  glacier  as  it  were, 
before  him ;  the  one  on  his  right  is  that  of  du  Tacul,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  valley  of  Chamouni  up  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, — the  other  on  his  left,  or 
rather  straight  before  him,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  by  the  side  of  which  lie  has  hitherto  been  journeying. 

As  the  traveller  must  necessarily  bo  of  an  adventurous 
turn  to  huve  engaged  in  the  expedition,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  more  interestuag  Id  follow  that  on  the  riffht« 
and  thus  approach  Mont  Blanc^as  Saussure  remarked  when 
1)0  made  the  excursion  some  yeass  befora  a  route  to  the 
summit  had  been  discovered  in  another  direction ;  "  its 
slopes  of  snow  and  ice,  as  they  present  themselves  to  us,  do 
i)ot  soem  to  be  absolutely  inaccessible,  but  their  appear- 
ances are  deceitful :  the  approach  to  this  redoubtable  moun- 
tain is  defended  by  glaciers,  intersected  by  deep  crevices, 
masked  <here  and  there  by  thin  coverings  of  snow.*'  This 
naturalist  thought  it,  however,  possible,  that  by  fixing  upon 
a  year  in  which  a  great  deal  of  snow  had  fallen,  and  setting 
out  while  it  still  retained  its  firmness,  a  bold  and  skilful 
hunter  might  venture  to  try  this  route. 

With  this  tempting  glacier  on  his  right,  the  traveller 
strikes  at  once  across  the  ice,  and  soon  reaches  the  Glacier 
de  Ldchaud,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  oontinuation 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  on  the  further  side  of  the  junction 
with  the  Taoul,  and  here  he  approaches  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  sights  which  the  glaciers  can  afford.  The  Glacier 
du  Taldfre,  a  circular  glacier,  lying  to  the  left  of  that  of 
L^chaud,  and  on  a  higher  level,  empties  itself,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  into  the  latter.  The  view  at  the  point 
of  junction  is  striking ;  the  slope  by  which  the  Glacier  du 
Talc^fre  descends  is  very  steep,  and  "  its  blocks  of  ice 
assume  the  shape  of  towers,  of  pyramids  variously  inclined, 
which  seem  ready  to  crush  the  rash  traveller  who  should 
dare  to  approach  them." 

.  In  order  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  du  Tal^re, 
beyond  this  steep  slope,  it  is  necessary  to  climb  a  rock  on 
its  left,  called  the  Couvercle,  the  sides  of  which  are  ex^tremely 


steep  and  difficult  to  ascend.  The  prospect  from  its  top  is 
magnificent.  "  From  that  station,'*  says  Coxe^  *'  we  bad 
the  view  of  three  stupendous  valioys  of  ice ;  the  Glacier 
of  TalSfre  to  the  left,  in  front  that  of  L^hand*  and  the 
Tacul  to  the  right,  all  uniting  in  one  great  valley  of  ice, 
called  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  which  stretched  under  our  feet, 
and  was  surrounded  and  ornamented  by  the  rugged  needles. 
The  dead  silence  which  reigned  in  this  plMe,  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  bounding  of  distant  chamois,  and  the 
cries  of  alarm  which  the  marmots  gave  to  their  tribes  at 
our  approach." 

From  the  Couvercle  Rock  the  traveller  proceeds  on  to 
the  Glacier  da  T^li^f^^t  arovad  wjijc^,  in  a  semicircular 
form,  arise  a  number  of  peaks,  or  aiguilles,  of  ^^arious  shapes 
and  to  various  heights ;  and  here,  entirely  shut  in  amid 
ice,  and  snow,  and  barren  crags,  where  all  vegetation  might 
be  supposed  to  cease,  his  eye  is  startled  at  the  sight  of  a 
small  rock,  clothed  with  grass  and  alpine  plants, — **  an 
oasis  in  the  desert,**—"  a  fertile  island  in  the  midst  of  a 
desolate  ocean,"—- which  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  ie  Jardin,  or  "  the  Garden.**     Saussure  thus  describes 
it ; — **  A  very  singular  bit  of  the  picture  is  a  flattened  rock, 
situated,  like  an  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  ice  and  snow  of 
the  Glacier  du  Talefre.    Its  fonn  is  neariy  circular,  and  it 
is  a  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  glacier.     The 
eternal  hoar-frosts  which  cover  the   whole  surrounding 
region  seem  to  respect  this  rock ;  they  make  no  stay  upon 
it,  or  at  least  they  quit  it  much  sooner  than  they  quit  the 
rest  of  the  mountain.    It  is  even  clothed  in  a  little  verdure, 
which  was  only  just  beginning  to  break  fbrtb,  the  month  of 
July  being  a  season  of  early  Spring  "on  these  lofty  moun- 
tains, but  at  the  end  of  August  it  is  covered  with  a  beautiM 
green  turf,  set  off  with  a  gceat  variety  of  pretty  alpine 
flowers ;  it  is  named  le  Conriil,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Savoy,  as  well  as  in  old  French,  signifies  *  the  garaen.* 
It  is  even  shut  in  like  a  garden,  for  the  glacier  has  depo- 
sited around  it  a  ridge  of  stones  and  gravel,  forming  an 
exact  enclosure.    I  was  very  desirous  of  going  there  to  ex-* 
amine  whether  there  might  not  be  some  warm  spring,  ot 
some  other  local  cause,  which  occasioned  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  and  favoured  the  process  of  vegetation ;  but  the 
deep  crevices  in  the  glacier,  concealed  by  a  soft  and  thin 
covering  of  snow,  rendered  the  approach  at  that  period  so 
dangerous,  that  our  guides  absolutely  prevented  us  from 
going.    For  the  rest,  however,  this  pnenomenon  is  not 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  glaciers ;  I  have  seen  other 
instances  in  those  of  Switzerland,  but,  perhaps,  nowhere  is 
there  one  to  be  seen  in  so  fine  a  situation,  ana  covered  with 
so  l)eautiful  a  verdure.    When  the  snow  1$  melted,  the 
approach  is  neither  dangerous  nor  dilQcult,** 

THB  BRBYEir* 

Mont  Brbybn  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  which  rises 
opposite  to  Mont  Blane  on  the  north-western .  side  of  the 
valley,  immediately  above  the  Priory  or  village  of  Cha- 
qiouni;  it  is  connected  at,  the  base  with  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges,  which  form  another  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the 
valley  on  that  side.  Its  summit,  however,  is  isolated  and 
bare,  presenting  a  perpendicular  appearance  on  the  side 
towards  Chamouni,  but  being  rounded  off  on  tlM  oppoaile 
side.  Saussure  says,  that  this  mountain  is  in  everjr  i^ 
spect  one  of  those  most  interesting  to  a  naturalist.  The 
ascent  to  its  upper  part  is  one  of  the  regular  exeiix«ious 
made  by  visiters  to  Chamouni ;  some  content  tbems^ves 
with  mounting  only  a  part  of  the  way,  to  a  point  wheaoe 
they  get  as  fine  a  view  as  from  the  summit ;  others  con- 
tinue to  the  topmost  point,  **  for  the  glory**  of  it,  as  Simond 
observes.  **  There  was  no  difficulty,  says  that  gentleman, 
who  himself  went  up  for  that  memorable  reason,  **  till  we 
came  to  the  first  field  of  snow,  which  was  very  steep  and 
very  slippery ;  a  back-sliding  might  have  been  serious  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  stopping.  By  sticking  in  the 
end  of  your  foot  at  every  step  you  take,  you  get  a  seeusw 
footing,  and  may  anchor  yourself,  with  your  hands  in  the 
snow,  when  the  declivity  is  very  great,  without  a  stick, 
nearly  as  well  as  with  it  At  the  Chimney,  a  diflfeoU 
passage  at  all  times,  the  guides  held  a  consultation,  as  it 
had  not  been  tried  yet  this  season ;  we  might  have  turned 
it,  by  another  field  of  snow,  but  it  was  more  precipitous 
than  the  first,  therefore  it  was  determined  to  make  for  the 
Chimney,— 'first  climbing  a  steep  rock  with  very  little  dilfi- 
culty,  and  no  danger,  provided  you  do  not  look  behind ; 
above  that  is  the  Chimney,  a  chasm  or  recess  full  of  ice, 
which,  molting  first  where  it  touches  the  rock,  had  left  a 
vacant  space  of  about  two  feet.    With  your  hack  agmias^ 
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lli«  BTnooth  ic«,  and  plying  diligently  with  feet,  Imees^  and 
hands,  against  the  rock,  in  the  manner  chimney-sweepers 
do,  you  may  work  yourself  up,  with  tolera1)le  ease  and 
comfort,  to  the  top,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  There  you  find  another  field  of  snow-ice 
not  at  all  steep,  then  a  \'ery  steep  ascent,  and  the  last, 
wholly  composed  of  broken  schist,  which  brings  you  to  the 
signals,  two  rode  constructions  like  altars,  on  the  top  of  the 
Breven.  The  prospect  of  MoDt  Blanc  was  here  very  Uttle 
different  fiom  what  we  had  found  it  at  the  Ch&let,  [lower 
down,]  yet  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  appeared  now  less 
foreshortened*  and  the  whirlwinds  of  snow-dust  upon  it 
were  clearly  distinguished  athwart  the  dark  blue  of  the 
sky,  moving  round  with  great  violence  on  particular  spots. 
Where  we  were,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  stand 
the  wind,  and  a  large  sheet  of  greasy  paper,  which  had 
served  to  wrap  up  our  provisions,  being  blown  off,  first  flew 
over  the  precipice  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  which  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  Chftlet,  then  over  the  Chdlet,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  fell  on  a  spot  it  took  us  afterwards  two 
hours  to  reach,  although  down  hiU." 

When  Captain  Ross  was  engaged  in  exploring  Baffin's 
Bay  in  quest  of  the  much-desired  North-West  Passage,  he 
and  his  companions  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  some 
diflb  covered  with  '*  red  snow  *,"  as  it  was  called ;  and  on 
his  return,  much  surprise  was  excited  by  the  account  of 
this  phenomenon.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Bakewell 
observes,  that  it  should  have  escaped  public  attention  at  the 
time  that  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  every  year  in  the 
Alps,  but  at  a  season  when  it  is  not  often  exposed  to  the 
view  of  travellers.  '*  Our  guide,"  he  states,  '*  said  that  its 
appearance  was  like  that  of  minute  red  grains  scattered  on 
the  snow ;  they  were  to  be  seen  in  March,  and  generally 
disappeared  about  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June.'*  The  powder  or  grains  penetrate  two  or  three  inches 
into  the  snow,  and  are  of  a  very  lively  red  colour;  is  to 
be  seen  chiefly  where  the  snow  lies  in  a  concavity,  is 
deepest  near  the  centre,  and  very  faint  upon  the  borders,  as 
if  it  had  been  carried  down  from  the  edges  towards  the 
lower  parts,  by  a  partial  melting  of  the  snow.  Several 
persons  told  Mr.  Bakewell,  that  they  had  seen  this  red 
snow;  travellers  never  visit  the  valley  till  after  it  has 
wholly  disappeared. 

Saussure,  however,  saw  it  on  his  first  ascent  of  the 
Beven,  in  1760,  as  he  visited  the  mpuotain  at  a  season 
when  it  was  covered  with  snow  in  several  places.  He 
brought  down  a  small  quantity  in  a  drinking  glass,  the 
only  vessel  he  had  with  him,  but  the  powder  sunk  down  to 
the  bottom  as  the  snow  melted,  and  its  colour  became  less 
brilliant.  When  the  water  had  wholly  evaporated,  the 
quantity  of  the  powder  was  very  minute,  and  its  colour  had 
wholly  gone.  The  next  year,  Saussure  went  up  the  Breven 
again,  and  filled  a  large  pocket-handkerchief  with  it ;  but 
as  he  left  it  exposed  to  the  sun,  tliat  the  snow  might  be 
melted,  somebody  stole  it  He  tells  us,  that  he  has  seen 
this  substance  not  only  upon  the  Breven,  but  upon  all  high 
mountains,  at  least  in  the  same  season,  and  in  similar  posi- 
tions ;  and  he  expresses  his  surprise,  that  those  who  had 
written  expressly  upon  the  Alps,  had  neglected  to  mention 
it.  Some  years  after  liis  visit  to  the  Breven,  he  obtained 
a  supply  of  this  red  powder  from  the  St.  Bernard  moun- 
tain ;  and  the  experiments  which  he  made  upon  it,  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  vegetable  matter,  and  pro- 
bably the  pollen  of  some  Alpine  plant.  But  he  admits,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  is  not  acauainted  with  any  plant  in 
Switzerland,  whose  flowers  yiela  a  red  powder,  and  which 
is  so  universiUly  distributed  over  the  mountains ;  and,  also, 
that  in  examining  -the  grain  with  a  microscope,  he  could 
not  perceive  any  of  that  regularity  of  form  which  charac- 
terizes the  grains  of  pollen.  Mr.  Bakewell,  suggests,  as  a 
fact  quite  as  probable,  that  it  is  deposited  by  some  species 
of  fly,  observing  that  Mont  Breven,  where  it  occurs  most 
abundantlv,  is  on  the  snowy  side  of  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
mouni.  When  the  snow  brought  home  by  Captain  Ross 
was  examined,  it  was  said  to  be  a  vegetable  product 

HEIOHT  OF  MOKT  BLANC. 

**  Mont  Blanc,*'  says  Coxe,  *'  is  particularly  distinguished 
from  other  mountains,  by  having  its  summits  and  sides 
clothed  to  a  considerable  depth  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  al- 
most without  the  intervention  of  the  least  rock,  to  break  the 
glare  of  the  white  appearance ;  from  whence  its  name  is 
erived.     This  circumstance  Crequently  deceives  the  eye 

•  See  Saturday  Magaain^,  Vol.  III.^  p.  212. 


unaccustomed  to  such  oljeots,  and  in  many  situations  ren* 
ders  it  less  lofty  in  appearance  than  it  is  in  reality.  Al- 
though its  summit  was  elevated  more  than  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  spot  where  I  stood,  yet  it  did  not  impress 
me  with  that  astonishment  which  might  be  expected  from 
its  superior  height  and  magnitude  above  the  circumjacent 
mountains.  I  was,  indeed,  more  struck  with  the  first  view 
of  the  Scbreckhorn  from  the  top  of  the  Scheidec,  than  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  Col  de  Balme.  The  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  being  of  a  roundish  ibrm,  and  covered  with  snow, 
unites  beauty  with  grandeur;  whereas,  the  Schreckhom 
being  piked,  naked,  and  its  shagged  sides  only  streaked 
with  snow,  its  grand  characteristics  are  ruggedness  and 
horror ;  and  hence,  indeed,  it  derives  its  name  of  Scbreck- 
horn, or  the  Peak  of  Terror.  But  Mont  Blanc  soon  re- 
assumed  its  real  importance,  seemed  to  increase  in  size 
and  height  and  solely  attracted  our  attention,  until  we 
entered  the  Vale  of  Chamouni." 

The  same  writer  remarks,  that  a  reader  who  is  totally 
unacquainted  with  alpine  scenes,  may,  perhaps,  conceive  a 
faint  idea  of  the  elevation  of  this  gigantic  mountain,  on 
being  informed,  that  the  mantle  of  snow,  which  appears  to 
cover  its  top  and  sides,  exceeds  an  altitude  of  four  thousand 
feet  perpendicular,  and  nine  thousand  feet  in  a  horisontal 
direction,  from  the  dome  of  G0ut6  to  the  summit ;  and  that 
the  height  of  the  snow  and  ice,  estimated  from  the  source 
of  the  Arveiron,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Glacier  of  Montanvcrt, 
to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  cannot  be  less  than  twelve 
thousand  perpendicular  feet  or  more  than  three  times  as 
high  as  Snowdon,  in  North  Wales. 

The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is  variously  stated,  according 
to  different  calculations.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  both 
barometrical  and  trigonometrical  observatioi^s ;  the  results 
of  the  latter  are,  of  course,  more  precise  and  worthy  of 
reliance  than  those  of  the  former.  It  .was  at  no  distant 
period  a  disputed  question  whether  the  Mont  Blanc  were 
really  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe, — its  claim  to  that 
honourable  pre-eminence  being  contested  by  the  Mont 
Rosa.  In  the  following  extract  from  the  Astronomical, 
Sfc,  Correspondence,  of  the  well  known  savant,  the  Baron 
de  Zach,  the  matter  is  thus  summed  up  :— 

"  For  half  a  century  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  occupied  geographers  and  philosophers 
without  their  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusive  result 
We  shall  only  regard  the  trigonometrical  -measurements 
which  have  been  madean  late  years  with  superior  means. 
From  them  we  have  obtained  the  following  :•— 

Toisea. 

In  1796, by  M. Tralle* 24680 

In  1821,  by  M.  Carlini,  from  Mont  Colombier   .........      ^MeO'O 

,  the  Austrian  £ngineeTB  from  Mont  I'relod  . .  •      94^2'6 

„  „  „  „    the  Perron  d*En- 

combres    4 24599 

„  „  „  M    the  G  lacier  d' Am- 

bin 24639 

„  „  ,.  „    the  Rochemelor      2468*8 

„  the  French  EngineefB  (torn  Mont  Graniei       2460-1 

Mean  height  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  level  of  the  sea  . .    24620 

This  mean  of  the  different  calculations, — 2462  toises,"-i8 
equivalent  to  15,743  English  feet ;  so  that  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  within  one  hundred  feet  of  three  English  miles. 
That  it  is  the  highest  point  of  Europe  is  a  fact  now  well 
ascertained;  the  Mont  Rosa,  which  ranks  next  to  it,  being 
only  2306  toises  in  height,— that  is  to  say^  96  toises,  or  614 
English  feet,  lower  than  Mont  Blanc." 

VIEWS  OF  MOKT  BLANC. 

"  On  a  beautiful  serene  Summer  evening,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
*'  we  walked  up  the  hill  from  the  town  of  Neuchatel  to  La 
RochettCt  a  charming  villa  overhanging  the  lake.  Standing 
here  on  the  terrace-walk,  surrounded  with  exotics  of  gayest 
tint  and  sweetest  fragrance*  we  gazed  for  the  first  time  on 
the  hoary  monarch  of  tbe  Alps.  You  look  down  over  a 
green  vineyard,  and  a  poplar  colonnade,  on  Ihe  blue  surface 
of  the  lake ;  beyond,  rise  the  green  swelling  hills  of  tbd 
opposite  shore,  and  then  far  above,  the  eye  roams  along  a 
snowy  range  of  Swiss  and  Savoy  alps,  extending  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  the  sweep  of  the  distant  horizon.  The 
sun  gradually  descended  behind  tbe  J  ura ;  we  watched  in 
silence  the  shadow  of  the  horizon  spreading  slowly  upwards 
from  peak  to  peak ;  but  when  all  the  less  lofty  sumraita 
were  clad  in  sober  gray,  still  the  colossal  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  remained  conspicuous,  like  a  bright  cloud  detached 
from  the  earth»  and  glowing  with  a  warm  roseate  light  in 
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the  last  rays  of  sunset.  The  first  view  of  this  splendid 
oanorama  is  certainly  one  of  the  stronj^est,  most  expansive, 
and  most  delicious  sensations  of  life.  The  illuminated 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  as  seen  on  a  still  night  from  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  brilliant  and  majestic  as  it  is,  has  yet  nothing  like 
that  deep  impressive  hold  upon  the  memory.  If  we  were 
looking  for  a  simile  to  convey  some  faint  notion  of  this 
peculiar  glow  of  the  mountain  at  sunset,  might  we  not 
feebly  express  it  by  saying,  that  you  seem  to  look  at  a  huge 
hill  of  Bologna  phosphorus  glowing  with  mitigated  light 
on  a  cloudy  day  ?" 

This  luminous  appearance  of  Mont  Blanc  is  noticed 
by  most  writers.  Goethe,  in  describing  an  evening  ap- 
proach to  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  from  Geneva,  says,  "  It 
became  darker,.... only  the  greater  masses  were  visible. 
The  stars  one  after  another  rose ;  and  we  observed  over 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  a  light  which  we  could 
not  understand.  Clear  without  lustre,  like  the  Milky 
Way,  yet  denser,— almost  like  the  Pleiades,  but  greater.— 
it  long  had  our  attention,  until  at  last,  as  we  changed  our 
position,  like  a  pyramid,  pervaded  by  an  inward  mysterious 
light,— most  resembling  the  brightness  of  a  glow-worm, — 
it  projected  over  the  tops  of  all  the  mountains,  and  made 
us  certain  that  it  was  the  summit  of  Mont  Bianc.  The 
beauty  of  this  sight  was  most  extraordinary;  for,  as  it 
shone  with  the  stars  that  stood  around  it, — not,  indeed,  in 
equally  vehement  light,  yet  in  a  broader,  more  connected 
mass, — it  appeared  to  the  eye  to  belong  to  a  higher  sphere, 
and  it  required  an  effort  to  conceive  its  base  fixed  to  the 

earth." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  appearance  of  the 
mountain  from  the  Gol  de  Balme.  It  is  there  seen  in 
profile ;  from  the  Bre\'eQ  it  is  seen  in  front.  Speaking  of 
the  latter,  Simond  says,  •*  Tlie  view  here  was  undoubtedly 
a  most  extraordinary  one ;  placed  full  in  front,  and  about 
mid-height  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  therefore  at  equal  distances 
between  the  summit  and  the  base,  sufficiently  far  to  em- 
brace the  whole  at  ono  glance,  suihciently  near  to  distin- 
guish every  detail,  we  saw  this  stupendous  object  like  a 
full-length  picture  hung  up  there  for  our  pleasure  and  in- 
formation ;  when  we  began  to  ascend  the  Breven,  and  half 
way  up  to  its  chalet,  we  could  not  turn  round  and  look  at 
Mont  Blanc,  without  experiencing  the  terrific  sensation  of' 
its  falling  down  over  us.  Several  of  our  party  made  use  ot 
this  expression,  at  the  same  time  averting  their  eyes  in 
terror,  which  shows  how  general  and  how  strong  the  im- 
pression was ;  but  aa  we  ascended  higher  it  ceased." 

Sauesure  also  describes  this  view  in  high  terms,  and 
seems  inclined  to  prefer  it  to  that  obtained  from  the  Col 
de  Balme.  *^My  principal  aim,"  he  says,  *'in  my  first 
journey  to  the  Breven,  was  to  obtain  ftom  thence  a  iust 
idea  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  of  their 
form,  of  their  position,  and  of  the  ensemble  of  the  moun- 
tains on  which  they  are  situated.  As  this  mountain  is 
placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni, 
directly  opposite  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  principal  glaciers 
which  descend  from  it,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  ob- 
servatories which  could  have  been  chosen  with  that  view. 
I  ascended  to  it  on  a  very  fine  and  clear  day ;  it  was  my 
first  journey  in  the  high  alps :  I  was  not  yet  accustomed  to 
grand  spectacles,  so  that  this  view  made  upon  me  an  im- 
pression which  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  recollection. 

**  You  discover  all  at  once,  and  almost  in  a  single  picture, 
the  six  glaciers  which  seem  about  to  pour  into  the  Valley 
of  jChamouni, — ^the  inaccessible  summits  between  which 
they  have  their  birth, — ^the  Mont  Blanc  above  all,  which  is 
found  to  be  so  much  the  more  grand,  and  so  much  the  more 
majestic,  as  it  is  observed  from  a  greater  height.  You 
perceive  those  immense  surfkces  of  snow  and  of  ice,  whose 
glare,  in  spite  of  their  distance,  can  with  difliculty  be  with- 
,  stood ;  ana  you  see  stretching  out  from  them,  those  beautiful 
glacieriB  like  solid  rivers,  descending  in  tortuous  windings 
between  large  forests  of  pine,  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  eye,  wearied  with  the  glare  of  snow  and  ice,  rests  with 
delight  upon  these  forests,  whose  deep  green  contrasts  with 
the  whiteness  of  the  icy  streams  which  traverse  them,  or 
upon  the  smiling  and  fertile  valley  below,  which  is  watered 
by  streams  descending  from  these  glaciers." 

Simond  describes  an  evening  view  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
the  south-western  end  of  the  valley  as  very  striking. 
"  About  two  miles,"  he  says,  "  before  we  reached  St.  Mar- 
tin, where  we  were  to  sleep,  we  had  a  most  splendid  retro- 
spect of  Mont  Blanc  burning  under  the  last  rays  of  tho 
setting  sun;  its  refulgent  snows  illuminated  the  whole 
valley.    This  brightness  soon  faded  into  pale  pink,  then 


pure  white,  sharplv  defined  on  the  darkening  azure  of  the 
sky.  We  doubted  whether  this  view  was  not  superior  to 
any  we  had  had  of  Mont  Blanc  befbre,  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  light  exceeding  in  richness  and  splendour  any  of 
the  preceding  days.  The  rocky  ramparts  of  the  %'alley 
where  St  Martin  is  situated,  with  their  bold  outline,  and 
deep  indentments,  appeared  absolutely  jet  black,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  western  sky ;  and  night  closed  over  the 
scene  before  we  were  able  to  withdraw  our  eyes  from  its 
enchantment  Yet  the  sight  of  two  cretins  '  leering  by* 
in  a  comer  of  the  inn-yard,  and  of  the  enormous  gottres  of 
the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blane, 
bad  already  discoloured  it  a  little." 

On  the  Italian  side,  Mont  Blanc  is  much  more  precipi- 
tous than  on  the  side  of  Savoy.  Speaking  of  the  former, 
Saussure  says,  **  You  embrace  at  one  view  the  whole  of  it 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  it  seems  to  have  thrown 
off  its  mantle  to  leave  exposed  to  view  the  structure  of  its 
body.  It  rises  almost  perpendicularly  for  1600  toises,  pre- 
senting throughout  the  height  but  a  small  number  of  slopes* 
in  which  tho  snow  and  ice  can  lodge ;  and  everywhere  it 
lays  bare  the  living  rock  of  which  it  is  composed." 

EARLY   UNSUOCBSSFUL  ATTEMPTS. 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  was  many  times  attempted  before 
it  was  accomplished.  The  earliest  attempts  were  owing  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  eminent  naturalist  Saussure, 
who,  animated  by  his  seal  for  science,  caused  it  to  be  made 
known  throughout  the  valley,  during  his  first  expedition  in 
I7f)0  and  1761,  that  he  would  give  a  considerable  reward 
to  any  one  who  should  discover  a  practicable  mode  of  at 
tain  in  g  the  summit,  and  even  offerad  daily  wages  to  those 
who  engaged  in  the  task  unsuccessfully.  According  to 
Bbel,  the  first  two  attempts  were  made  in  1762  by  Pierre 
Simon  of  Chamouni ;  but  it  would  seem  that  these  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  preliminary  explorations.  The  pro 
spect  of  siiccess  appeared  from  them  so  small,  that  several 
years  elapsed  before  another  attempt  was  made.  This  took 
place  in  in  1775,  the  parties  being  M.  Couteran,  and  three 
guides  of  Chamouni,  one  of  whom  was  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Marie  Coutet.  They  set  out  on  the  13th  of  July, 
and  passed  up  the  mountain  of  La  Cdte,  which  is  a  ridge 
rising  out  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  between  the  glaciers 
of  Bossons  and  Taconnax,  and  ending  in  a  mass  of  lee  and 
snow,  which  continues  with  only  the  usual  interruptions  of 
chasms.  See.,  to  the  very  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  They 
entered  a  great  snow- valley,  which  appeared  to  lead  directly 
to  the  summit ;  and  "  everything,"  says  Saussure,  "  seemed 
to  promise  them  success."  The  weather  was  remarkably 
fine,  the  crevices  which  they  had  to  cross  were  not  too  broad, 
nor  were  the  slopes  which  they  had  to  ascend  inconveni- 
ently steep.  Yet  they  failed,  and  the  cause  of  their  fiiilure 
was  one  which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen.  The  m- 
flection  of  the  sun*s  rays  from  the  white  surface  of  the  snow 
and  the  *'  stagnation  of  the  air"  in  the  dose  valley  throog^ 
which  their  route  lay,  made  them  experience  a  beat  neany 
suffocating,  which  occasioned  in  them  also  an  extreme  dis- 
taste for  tneir  food.  Thus  overcome  by  fastin||p  and  fatigue, 
they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps,  without  ha\ing 
encountered  any  obstacle  which  was  visibly  insurmountable. 
In  1783,  another  attempt  was  made  by  three  euides  of 
Chamouni,  who,  following  the  route  of  their  predecessors, 
passed  a  night  on  the  mountain  of  La  Cdte,  traversed  the 
glacier,  and  proceeded  up  the  same  valley  of  snow.  They 
had  reached  a  great  h^ght,  when  one  of  them,  the  most 
hardy  and  robust  of  the  three,  was  seized  almost  suddenly 
with  a  desire  to  sleep,  that  was  absolutely  irresistible.  He 
wished  the  others  to  leave  him,  and  ^  forward  by  them- 
selves ;  but  persuaded  that  he  would,  m  such  case,  die  of  a 
'*  stroke  of  the  sun,"  they  preferred  to  abandon  the  entev^ 
prise,  and  accordingly  the  party  returned.  They  were  all 
excessively  oppressed  by  the  heat,  which  Saussure  notices 
as  being  very  astonishing  at  so  great  a  height ;  they  bad 
no  inclination  for  their  provisions  and  wine.  **One  of 
them  seriously  told  me,"  says  Saussure,  "that  it  was  use- 
less to  carry  any  provisions  on  this  journey ;  and  that  if 
they  had  to  go  again,  he  would  take  nothing  but  a  parasol, 
ana  a  bottle  of  scent  When,"  adds  the  naturalist,  *'  I 
imagined  this  great  and  robust  mduntaineer  ascending 
those  snows,  holding  in  one  hand  a  parasol,  and  in  the 
other  a  bottle  of  '  eau  sans  pareille,*  it  appeared  so  strange 
and  ridiculous,  that  nothing  could  have  presented  more 
forcibly  the  ditficulty  of  this  enterprise,  and  consequently 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  success  for  men  who  have 
neither  the  head  nor  the  legs  of  a  good  Chamouni  guide.** 
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In  the  lame  jenr,  towards  the  close  of  the  Kuon,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  naturalist  Bourrit,  the  author  of 
the  Deseriplioa  oj  the  Glacieri  of  Savoi/;  but  be  was 
driven  back  by  a  storm.  Sauesure  seems  now  to  have 
viewed  the  enterprise  lu  hopeless,  at  least  upon  the  north- 
western ude  or  the  mountain,  or  that  looking  into  the  Vale 
of  Chamouni..  "  For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  after  the  infor- 
mation 1  bad  received  from  those  who  bad  attacked  the 
niounlain  from  that  side,  I  regarded  success  as  absolutely 
impossible ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  sensible 
peopleof  Chamouni."  Accordinfcly,  when  the  indefatigable 
Bourrit  renewed  bis  attempt  in  the  following  vcar,  he  tried 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  or  that  loaking  into  the 
Valley  of  Monljoie,  which  runs  north  and  south  past  the 
end  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Mount  Lacha.  He  set  out  on  the  11th  of  Beplember 
(1784),  accompanied  by  six  guides,  launched  upon  the 
Glacier  de  Bionnassay,  which  leads  to  the  base  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Qollt6,  and  was  "  scaling  the  ramnart  of  Mont 
Blanc,"  to  uie  his  own  language,  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself  so  extremely  affected  by  the  intense  cold,  as'to  be 
unable  to  proceed.  Two  of  his  guides,  bowever,  Marie 
Coutet,  and  Francois  Guidet,  chamois-banters,  having  pre- 
ceded, the  rest  of  the  party  continued  the  ascent,  and 
Bcc;'  rding  to  their  own  account,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
D  me  du  Gofitfe,  which  is'only  a  few  hundred  feet  below 
the  highest  summit,  though  a  considerable  distance  from 
it  horizontally.  Bourrit  saw  them  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
snows  ;  and  Marie  Coutet  told  our  countryman  Coie,  that 
after  reaching  the  Dome  du  Go(lt£,  they  had  passed  along 
the  ridge  between  that  and  the  summit  as  far  as  some  high 
rocks,  which  appear  from  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  like  small 
points  rising  out  of  the  snow,  but  that  as  night  was  ap- 
proaching they  were  obliged  to  return. 

In  17Sa,  two  attempts  were  made,  both  in  the  month  of 
September;  the  second  only  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
planned  by  Bourrit  and  Saussure,  with  full  attention  to 
•ury  measure  which  teemed  conducire  to  atieceu;  Kitd  it 


failed  only  fhnn  an  accidental  circumstance,  against  which 
no  precautions  could  bare  been  effectual.  They  set  out  on 
the  13th  of  September,  attended  by  twelve  guides,  well 
provided  with  barometers,  tbermomeCers,  and  other  neces- 
sary apparatus ;  and,  taking  a  similar  route  to  that  which 
Bourrit  had  followed  the  preceding  year,  ascende<I  ibe 
mountain  which  rises  by  the  side  of  the  Glacier  de  Bion- 
nassay, and  passed  the  ni^ht  in  a  hut  which  they  had  pre- 
viously caused  to  be  built  at  its  upper  extremity,  at  an 
elevation  of  7,808  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the 
Mlowing  morning  they  pursued  their  juumey  towards  the 
Aiguille  de  GoQle  ;  but  after  reaching  an  elevation  of  about 
1 1,5(10  feet,  they  were  stopped  by  some  fresh-fallen  snow, 
in[o  which  they  sunk  so  deep  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to 
make  way. 

In  the  month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  was  made 
another  attempt  which  may  almost  be  deemed  a  auccesifnl 
one,  since  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  route  by  which  the 
flrst  ascent  was  afterwards  effected.  Two  porties  of  guid^ 
engaged  in  tho  expedition;  the  one  party  ascended  by  the 
old  route  up  La  C6te  on  the  north-WMlem  side  of  the 
monnlain  from  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  while  the  othw 
ascended  by  the  route  which  Bourrit  and  Saussure  had 
taken,  from  Bionnassay  on  its  western  side.  Pierre  Bal- 
mati  Marie  Coutet,  and  the  other  guidei  composing  the  latter 
party,  slept  in  Saussure's  but,  and  on  the  folhwing  day 
contrived  with  much  toil  to  reach  the  Dome  du  GoOt£ ; 
there,  they  met  Francois  Paceard  and  his  party,  who  bad 
ascended  with  coraparativety  little  exertion  by  ihe  route 
of  La  COte.  The  united  body  gained  the  ridge  which 
connects  the  Dome  de  Gcfite  with  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  but  they  found  it  so  narrow,  and  the  precipices 
on  ils  sides  so  steep,  as  to  render  their  advance  imprac- 
ticable. They  accordingly  turned  their  slept  backwards ; 
but  one  of  their  number,  Jacques  Balmat  by  name,  having 
strayed  from  the  rest  in  bis  search  after  minerals,  (which 
the  guides  are  acoustoued  to  collect  for  sale  in  iheir 
mountain  exenrtions  >  lost  his  waj,  and  being  overtaken  by 
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darkness,  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  alone  on  the  fee, 
upwards  of  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
vigour  of  youth,  and  a  constitution  naturally  strong,  en- 
abled him  to  withstand  the  effects  of  so  trying  an  exposure; 
and  when  morning  came,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  route  which  seemed  to  afford  the  long-desired 
access  to  the  summit. 

FIRST   ASCENT,  BY  PACCARD. 

When  Jacques  Balmat  reached  the  village  of  Chamouni 
on  his  return,  he  was  seized  with  a  very  severe  indisposi- 
tion, the  effect  of  extreme  fatigue  and  exposure  to  intense 
cold.    He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Paccard,  a  physician  of  the 
place,  to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  he  communicated 
nis  discovery,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  doctor 
the  way  to  the  summit   The  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the 
7th  of  August  (1786,)  these  two  daring  adventurers  set  out 
ftom  Chamouni  upon  this  memorable  expedition.    They 
took  the  route  of  La  Cdte,  and  reached  before  dark  the 
upper  part  of  that  mountain,  where  they  passed  the  night 
on  the  Glacier  des  Bossons.  At  four  on  the  following  morn- 
ing they  pursued  their  route  over  the  ice,  ascended  Sie  side 
of  the  Dome  du  GoClt6,  and  having  reached  a  great  height 
turned  to  the  east,  and  passed  alon^  the  ridge  which  is 
seen  from  Geneva,  lying  on  the  l6fl  of  the  summit.     Here 
they  first  began  to  experience  such  intense  cold,  and  such 
extreme  fatigue,  that  Dr.  Paccard  was  almost  induced  to 
relinquish  the  enterprise ;  being,  however,  encouraged  by 
Jacques  Balmat,  who  was  more  accustomed  to  such  toil- 
some and  dangerous  expeditions,  the  Doctor  followed  his 
companion.    The  wind  was  so  violent  and  piercing,  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  its  blowing  in  their  faces,  they  were  obliged 
to  walk  sideways  for  a  considerable  time.    At  half-past  six 
in  the  evening  they  at  length  attained  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  stood  triumphantly  on  a  spot  of  ground  which 
no  one  had  reached  before.    The  eyes  of  many  in  the 
valley  had  followed  their  track  by  the  aid  of  telescopes,  and 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  Chamouni  came  out  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  them.    They  remained  on  the  summit  no 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  the  cold  being  so  intense,  that 
their  provisions  were  frozen  in  their  pockets,  the  ink  con- 
gealed in  their  ink-horns,  and  the  mercurr  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  sunk  to  18i*,  or  13)*  below  the  freezing-point. 
They  had  employed  fifteen  hours  in  ascending,  and  though 
they  regained  the  mountain  of  La  Cote  in  five  hours,  yet 
they  found  great  difficulty  in  descending,  their  sight  beinff 
debilitated  by  the  reflection  from  the  snow.    They  arrivea 
at  La  Cdte  about  midnight,  after  twenty  hours  of  unre« 
mitted  fatigue.    Having  reposed  themselves  two  hours, 
they  again  sallied  forth,  and  returned  to  Chamouni  at  eight 
in  the  morning.    Their  faces  were  excoriated,  and  their 
lips  exceedingly  swelled ;  Dr.  Paccard  was  almost  blind, 
and  his  eyes  continued  to  be  affected  for  a  considerable 
time.    The  King  of  Sardinia  made  Balmat  a  present,  and 
a  small  subscription  was  subsequently  raised  for  him ;  he 
was  honoured  also  with  the  familiar  appellation  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

ASCENT   OF  SAUSSURE  IN   1737* 

As  soon  as  Saussure  heard  that  a  practicable  route  had 
been  found,  he  became  anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  mounting 
to  the  summit  himself,  and  there  making  those  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  on  account  of  which  he  had  been 
for  nearly  thirty  years  anxious  to  see  the  ascent  accom- 
plished, and  the  importance  of  which,  in  his  days,  invested 
the  undertaking  with  an  interest  not  attaching  to  it  in  our 
own.  He  left  Chamouni  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  August,  1787,  being  accompanied  by  a  servant  and 
eighteen  guides,  of  whom  Jacques  Balmat  was  the  prin- 
cipal, with  a  tent,  mattresses,  ladders,  ropes,  straw,  provi- 
sions, &c.,  and  the  instruments  required  for  the  scientifit 
objects  of  the  expedition. 

The  party  passed  the  first  night  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain of  La  Cdte,  in  a  tent  previously  constructed  for  that 
purpose.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon  they 
reached  an  elevation  of  9312  feet  above  the  valley,  or 
12,762  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  here  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  formed  an  excavation  in  the  hardened 
anew,  which  they  covered  with  their  tent.  In  this  icy 
habitation,  instead  of  suffering  from  the  cold,  Saussure  felt 
Buoh  a  suffocating  heat  from  the  closeness  of  the  tent,  and 
the  number  of  persons  crowded  into  so  small  a  compkss, 
that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  go  into  the  open  air  in 
Qvdet  to  breathe  freely.  The  next  morning  the  whole  com- 
pany resumed  their  journey  at  seven  o'clock,  and  found  the 


.  ascent  in  some  places  so 'steep,  that  the  guides  who  pie- 
ceded  were  oblieed  to  hew  out  steps  with  a  hatcheL  At 
eleven  they  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  whole 
party  had  been  seen  by  the  people  of  Chamouni  as  they 
approached  the  last  heights,  and  all  the  bells  in  the  village 
were  set  a  ringing  as  the  topmost  point  was  attained.  Their 
track  had  been  incessantly  watched  by  Madame  Saussure 
and  her  two  sisters.  "  My  first  regards,"  he  says,  ••  were 
fixed  on  Chamouni,  where  I  knew  that  my  wife  and  her 
two  sisters  were,  with  their  eyes  at  the  telescope,  anxiously 
following  my  steps ;  and  I  experienced  a  pleasant  and  con 
soling  feeling,  on  seeing  waving  the  standard  which  they 
had  promised  that  they  would  set  up  when  their  feari 
should  be  at  least  suspended,  on  observing  my  arrival  at 
the  summit.  I  was  then  able  to  enjoy,  without  regret,  the 
grand  spectacle  which  I  had  under  my  eyes.  A  light 
vapour,  suspended  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
deprived  me,  in  truth,  of  the  view  of  the  lower  and  more  dis- 
tant objects,  such  as  the  plains  of  France  and  Lombardy, 
but  I  did  not  much  regret  this  loss ;  what  I  came  to  see, 
and  what  I  did  see  with  the  greatest  clearness,  was  the 
ensemble  of  all  the  high  summits  whose  structure  I  had 
so  long  desired  to  know.  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes ;  it 
seemed  to  me  a  dream,  when  I  saw  beneath  my  feet  those 
majestic  summits,  those  formidable  aiguilles,  the  Midi,  the 
Argentidre,  the  66ant,  to  reach  whose  verv  bases  had  been 
to  me  a  work  of  so  much  difiSculty  and  danger.  I  seized 
at  once  their  relations,  their  connexion,  their  structure ;  and 
a  single  look  removed  doubts  whieh  years  of  labour  had 
been  unable  to  clear  up.'* 

Saussure  remained  three  hours  and  a  half  upon  the 
summit, — a  far  longer  time  than  has  been  spent  there  by 
any  subseoucnt  adventurer;  of  the  observations  which  he 
made  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  in  our  de- 
tailed description  of  the  ascent  generally.  He  returned  to 
Chamouni  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  inde&tigable 
M.  Bourrit,  whose  unsaccessful  efforts  we  have  already 
mentioned,  immediately  set  off  to  make  another  attempt ; 
but  a  sudden  (change  in  the  weather,  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  the  climate  of  Chamouni,  compelled  him  to  return 
again  unsuccessful.  He  made  another  trial  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1788,)  in  company  with  his  son  and  an  Bnglish 
and  Dutch  gentleman.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  "Woodley  by 
name,  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  reached  the  sum- 
mit;  but  he  paid  dearly  for  his  success,  both  his  hands  and 
his  feet  being  frozen.  The  same  misfortune  happened  to 
the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  rest,  who  had  not  even  the  com- 

Sensation  of  gaining  their  object.  M.  Bourrit  may  be 
eemed  particularly  unfortunate ;  he  made  five  attempts, 
yet  never  reached  the  summit,  "  though  it  would  seem," 
as  Dr.  Barry  remarks,  "  to  have  been  partly  through  his 
indefatigable  zeal  that  Saussure  was  induced  to  persevere.** 
Mr.  Woodley  was  not,  however,  the  first  Englishman  who 
stood  upon  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Colonel  Beaufoj  made 
the  ascent  six  days  after  Saussure,  meeting  with  greater 
obstacles  than  his  predecessor,  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  chasms  in  the  ice:  an  account  of  his 
journey  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  subsequent 
ascents;  to  some  of  them,  of  which  accounts  have  been 
published,  we  shall  refer  in  our  general  description.  We 
subjoin,  however,  a  list  of  all ;  it  is  a  translation  of  one 
furnished  to  Dr.  Barry  by  the  Syndic,  a  magistrate  of 
Chamouni,  who  keeps  a  regular  account  of  them,  and  fur- 
nishes every  successful  adventurer  with  a  certificate,  drawn 
up  and  attested  with  all  the  formality  and  precision  of  a 
legal  document 

Statement  of  all  the  Ascents  which  have  taken  place  io  the 

summit  of  Mont  Blanc: — 


1786-Aug. 

1787--Aug. 
1787— Aug. 
1788— Aug. 

1802-Aug. 

1812-Sep. 
1818— Aug. 

1819— June 

1819-Aug. 
1822— Aug. 
1823— Sepv 

1825-Aug. 


Q       f  Jacques  Balmat  (Guide) ChamounJ* 

""\Dr.  Paccard Ditto. 

3 M.  de  Sausqure Geneva. 

9 Colonel  Beaufoy.... English, 

6 Mr.  Woodley  Dino. 

^0       r Baron  Doortheaen Coarland. 

*"*\M.  Fomeret Lauunne. 

10 M.  Bodati Hambttrs. 

4 Count  deMatesesecki Polish. 

,Q       (.Dr.  Rensselaer  American 

'^••IMr.  Howard Ditto. 

13 Capt.  Undrell,  R.N Eogliali. 

18 Mr.  Frederick  Cliseold Ditto. 

4 Mr.  Jackson Ditto. 

lu*       r  Dr.  Edmund  Clarke  Ditto. 

•^   ••\CapU  Markham  SherwiU Ditto. 
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/  Mu  Chtrles  Fellowts 


.English. 


IKTZ-July  aS-'-JMr.  William  Hawes DUio. 

1827— Aug.   9 Mr.  John  Aul^jo   ^..Scottish. 

1830— Ang.   3 Capt.  Bootle  Wilbraham English. 

1634-^Sep.  17 Dr.  Martin  Barry Ditto. 

1834— Oct.    9 Count  de  Tilly French. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  observe  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  our  countrymen  who  figure  in  this  list ;  out  of 
tho  seventeen  suocessful  expeditions  they  are  the  heroes  of 
no  less  than  ten.  It  is  easy  to  assign  them  the  merit  of 
courage  and  fortitude,— common  qualities  enough,— it  is 
more  difficult  to  discover  any  good  resulting  to  mankind 
from  their  efforts.  The  only  name  in  the  list  which,  in  the 
latter  point  of  view,  (Reserves  to  be,  or  will  be  remembered, 
is  that  of  the  Swiss  naturalist,  De  Saussure,  always 
excepting,  of  course,  the  names  of  Paccard  and  BaJmat» 
who  led  w  way  to  the  summit. 

* 

DIFFICULTIES   OF  THK  ASCENT. 

'*  Hb  who  would  reach  the  smnmit  of  Mont  Blanc,  has, 
very  early  in  his  journey,  to  make  his  way  along  a  path 
cut  upon  the  face  of  a  cliff,  sometimes  perpendiciuar,  and 
sometimes  overhanging,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  so 
narrow,  that  he  must  frequently  walk  sideways,  in  order  to 
keep  his  balance ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  least  perilous  por- 
tions of  the  expedition.  He  soon  meets  with  abysses, 
which  can  only  be  crossed  by  laying  a  few  poles  over,  and 
walking  or  sliding  upon  them.  Ouiers  he  must  pass,  so 
broad,  that  he  can  only  get  over  upon  natural  bridges  of 
snow ;  and  as  the  snow  is  frequently  too  thin  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  person  walking,  one  crawls  over,  and  the 
others  are  drawn  by  ropes.  In  one  place  a  huge  block  of 
ice  is  in  the  way,  and  lies  upon  a  crevice  so  deep,  that  the 
eye  cannot  see  to  the  bottom.  Upon  the  perpendicular  side 
of  this  block,  steps  are  cut  with  a  hatchet,  and  by  means 
of  these  the  adventurous  traveller,  in  quest  of  amusement, 
reaches  the  other  side,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  without  shpping.  Sometimes,  in  climbing  up  the 
sides  of  the  glacier,  the  feet  give  way,  and  he  rolls  and 
slides  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  before  the  guide,  to 
whom  he  is  attached  by  a  rope,  can  venture  to  stop  him, 
lest  he  should,  on  his  own  insecure  footing,  be  moved  by 
the  effort,  and  be  dragged  after  him  over  the  brink.  An 
avalanche  is  so  frequent,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
it  is  many  chances  to  one,  that  he  should  be  buried  under 
it  The  latter  part  of  the  ascent,  from  the  rarefied  state  of 
the  air,  with  the  fatigue  of  climbing,  makes  the  bursting 
of  a  blood-vessel  extremely  likely,  and  is  sure  to  prove 
fatal  if  there  be  any  hidden  defect  in  the  chest  or  head. 
The  dangers  of  the  return  are  considerably  increased  by 
the  great  diflSculty  of  keeping  the  head  steady  in  descend- 
ing, and  of  using  the  limbs  under  the  effect  of  exhaustion.** 

Such  are  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  must  be 
encountered  by  the  adventurous  traveller  who  ascends  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  first  point  upon  which 
he  should  satisfy  himself  is,  that  the  state  of  the  mountain 
renders  success  possible ;  for  this  purpose  he  must  apply  to 
the  experienced  guides,  and  by  their  judgment  he  must 
be  bound,  for  to  hazard  the  experiment  contrary  to  their 
advice,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  would  be  not  only  "childish, 
contemptible  temerity,*'  but  '*  a  base  and  selfish  trifling  with 
human  life."  Previous  to  engaging  in  the  expedition,  he 
is  recommended  to  make  several  preparatory  mountain  ex- 
cursions, "  both  to  ascertain  the  physical  strength  in  hand, 
and  to  augment  the  stock  for  the  time  of  trial."  It  is  to 
the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  more  than  to  anything  else, 
that  the  ill  success  of  so  many  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  is  to  be  attributed.  Six 
or  seven  guides  are  usually  taken  upon  the  excursion; 
their  remuneration  is  fixed  beforehand  at  a  certain  sum, 
and  there  is  generally  a  stipulation,  that,  if  the  party  do 
not  succeed  in  reaching  the  summit,  they  shall  be  paid 
a  portion  of  the  whole  sum  agreed  on,  proportionate  to  the 
distance  accomplished. 

'*  My  agreement,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "  with  them,  was 
this ;  if  we  reached  the  summit,  they  were  each  to  have 
sixty  francs.  If  we  only  succeeded  in  getting  as  far  as 
'Mr.  Greenwood  had  done,  which  was  within  about  three 
hours  6f  the  summit,  they  were  to  have  forty-five  franes ; 
and  if  we  should  be  unable  to  ascend  higher  than  the 
Grands  Mulcts,  they  were  to  have  only  thirty  francs.  This 
agreement  was,  I  think,  fair  enough,  considering  they  must 
be  occupied  at  least  two  days,  and  possibly  three ;  besides 
which,  there  certainly  was  a  chance,  aowever  smalli  of  their 


losing  theur  lives,  and  leaving  their  families  bereft  of  every 
resource.  Upon  my  return  I  made  each  of  them  a  present 
of  an  additional  five^franc  piece,  with  which  they  were  all 
perfectly  content.** 


ROUTB  TO  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  AIGUILLE  DU  MIDI. 

As  the  excursion  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  cannot  be 
performed  in  less  than  two  days,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon 
some  spot  on  the  mountain  at  which  the  party  may  spend 
the  night,  during  which  they  are  out  upon  it  That  gene- 
rally fixed  upon,  is  the  Grands  Mulcts  Rocks,  whence  the 
traveller  departs  on  the  second  morning  for  the  summit, 
and  whither  he  returns  on  his  descent,  either  to  rest  a  while 
if  he  means  to  accomplish  the  expedition  in  two  days,  or 
to  sleep  again,  if  he  intends  or  is  compelled  to  devote  three 
to  it  The  Grands  Mulcts  Rocks  are  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  less  than  five  thousand  feet 
below  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  to  reach  them  is 
generally  a  sufficient  task  for  one  day.  Mr.  Clissold  spent 
the  night  much  higher,  on  the  Rochers  Rouges,  not  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  summit ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  that  the  traveller  should  get  as  high  as  he  cac 
the  first  day,  that  he  may  have  abundance  of  time  to  gain 
the  summit,  and  descend  it  the  next  The  height,  how- 
ever, at  which  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  sleep,  must 
depend  on  the  length  and  coldness  of  the  nights.  Dr. 
Clarke  is  of  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  general  practice,  that  no 
person  should  think  of  sleeping  on  the  Grands  Mulcts 
Rocks  the  first  night.  "  To  do  so,*'-  he  says,  '*  is  to  incur 
no  trifling  danger.  With  the  finest  possible  weather,  and 
the  utmost  exertion,  we  found  it  no  very  easy  task  to  reach 
the  summit  and  return  before  night.  A  shower  of  rain,  or 
the  most  trifling  accident,  would  have  proved  rather* 
serious.  Having  found,  however,  so  much  difficulty  in 
mustering  the  requisite  number  of  guides,  it  was  clear 
either  that  the  journey  must  be  entirely  abandoned,  or  the 
manner  of  prosecuting  it  left  entirely  to  their  direction. 
After  much  discussion,  therefore,  we  consented  to  encamp 
the  first  night  on  the  Grands  Mulcts  rocks,  and  Coutet, 
(one  of  the  guides,)  repeated  his  waggish  suggestion,  that 
we  should,  probably,  next  morning,  quietly  walk  down 
again, — a  termination  of  the  voyage  which  he  said  had 
happened  to  him  on  very  many  occasions  before.'* 

In  his  preparations  for  the  journey,  the  traveller  is  always 
directed  by  the  guides,  and  others  whose  local  experience 
qualifies  them  to  play  the  part  of  counsellors.  A  supply 
of  clothes  rather  stronger  and  more  substantial  than  hia 
ordinary  garments,  must  be  provided;  as  also  shoes 
studded  with  iron  nails,  especially  at  the  heels,  gaiters, 
green  veils,  and,  perhaps,  green  spectacles.  "Other 
articles,**  says  Mr.  Jackson,  **  necessary  to  be  token,  were 
two  blankete,  a  long  sheet  for  a  tent,  a  saucepan  to  dissolve 
the  snow  for  water,  ropes  about  fifteen  feet  long  to  secure 
each  other  in  passing  dangerous  places ;  a  hatchet  for  cut- 
ting steps  in  the  ice  and  frozen  snow ;  and  for  each  of  us  a 
pole  about  six  feet  in  length,  with  a  spike  in  the  end.** 
Concerning  the  provisions  which  it  is  customary  to  take, 
we  will  quote  Dr.  Clarke's  bill  of  fare,  the  party  consisting 
of  himself.  Captain  Sberwill,  and  seven  guides : — "  twenty- 
one  bottles  of  vin  ordinaire,  one  bottle  of  Cognac  brandy, 
one  bottle  of  vinegar,  one  toupelle  of  syrup,  two  of  sirop  de 
vinaigre,  two  bottles  of  old  Neuchatel  wine,  two  bottles  of 
claret,  seven  loaves,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  sugar,  and  lemons,  three  pounds  of  raisins  and 
prunes,  nine  cold  fowls,  eight  joints  of  veal  and  mutton. 
These  provisions,  he  adds,  were  all  packed  in  havresacks, 
and  sent  on  by  porters  to  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  where 
we  were  to  breakfast  These  porters  the  guides  thought 
proper  to  hire  themselves,  that  they  might  be  less  em- 
barrassed in  ascending  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  be 
ready  to  embark  on  the  ice  with  unimpaired  vigour.** 

The  route,  on  quitting  the  Prieur6,  lies  for  a  little  dis- 
tance along  the  valley  towards  its  south-western  extremity, 
as  far  as  the  village  des  P616rins.  Here  it  quits  the  valley 
and  ascends  the  mountain  by  the  southern  end  of  that 
great  buttress  which  extends  in  front  of  the  Prieur6  more 
than  two  miles  on  each  side  of  it,  and  of  which  the  northern 
end  is  the  "  Montanvert,"  overhanging  the  Glacier  des 
Bois.  The  ascent  is  by  the  side  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons, 
which  flanks  this  buttress  on  the  south,  just  as  the  Glacier 
des  Bois  flanks  it  on  the  north.  It  lies  at  first  through  a 
fine  forest,  on  emerging  from  which  it  becomes  by  degrees 

more  steep  and  troublesomei  but  it  is  practicable  for'muiea 
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for  about  three  houn  from  tlie  Prieurf.  The  CbSlct  de  la 
Parn,  the  Imt  human  habitation,  is  rMched  in  ahout  an 
liuur  and  a.  halt;  llii;  proipect  from  thii  point  ii  dncribed 
by  Dr.  Clarke  us  perfectly  delightful.  "  At  the  north- 
easleni  <!Xtn:iniiy  uf  the  valley  before  us  rose  the  lof^y  green 
pasiiuije  or  tliG  Col-du-Balrae,  then  came  the  lerl  craggy 
tbuudcr-smtttcn  iiiiinaRles  of  tho  AiguillcH  Rout^es,  (the 
AcTDCuraunia  of  tlie  valley,)  then  direnlly  opponite  lo  ui  the 
lon^  fine  womIs  and  bare  broken  summit  of  (ho  Brevcn; 
then,  turuiog  a  little  round,  the  bold  calcareous  turrets  of 
the  Aiguillo  du  Varcns,  partly  covered  by  a  low  mass  of 
vhite  cloud.  Then  came  the  green  liills  closinp;  tlia  otlier 
end  of  tlie  valley  of  Chainniini.  Looking  directly  ilownwardB, 
you  »aw  under  your  feet  the  dark  pine  woixls  at  the  back  ol 
the  roounlain,  intersected  by  the  white  elony  torrent  that 
had  burst  itself  several  channels  to  form  the  An'e.  Then 
further  on,  numerous  brown  cbalcls,  dispersed  irregularly 
■mong  the  parallelograms  of  yellow  corn,  or  green  hump, 
or  flBK,  or  clover.  A  tittle  further  tho  cluitorod  villa-^o  of 
Chamouni,  and  the  light  tin-covered  spire  of  the  church. 
Turning  your  boek  on  the  village,  and  rising  a  litlb  rrum 
the  valley,  you  have  a  long  line  of  tall  thick  dark-green 
pines,  forming  a  most  beautiful  background  lo  tlie  wh  ire 
ley  pianoclei  of  the  rug:god  Glacier  dcs  Bossons,  which 
projects  far  down  into  tlie  sm.Iing  vala  beneath.  Then 
nigher  up  you  fiiuiid  above  you  tne  Aiguille  dii  Goiltf, 
Bud  tho  huge  bulk  of  the  Dome  du  GoCile  shining  tike 

Solished  tilver  in  the  morning  »un ;  and  alill  higher,  and 
irectly  over  head,  the  snow]-  pinnaclei  of  the  monttrous 
Aiguille  du  Midi;  its  base  eoveied  with  ice,  and  lower 
down  with  Riosi,  heath,  juniper,  rhododondron,  &c." 

Tlie  mulm  are  Quitted  at  the  Fierrt  Foinlne,  a  Rort 
of  stone-lent,  formed  of  a  vast  block  on  one  side,  and  a 
V«ll  of  uncementod  pieces  on  the  other  side,  "  The  mouth 
is  op4.'n,  but  when  once  within  you  are  tolerably  snug. 
Here  tbe    solitHy  goatherd    and  part  of  hit  flock  find 


oecaaionat  shelter  ttom  tho  pelting  storm  und  biting 
blast."  Tho  only  remarkable  passage  in  the  remainder 
of  the  ronte  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  as  tl  is 
customary  in  call  the  top  of  tho  buttress  upon  which  the 
traveller  has  ascetiiled  from  Uic  valley,  or  the  point  at 
which  he  quits  it  to  enter  upon  the  ice,  is  a  ledge  of  rock 
in  (he  side  of  the  mountain,  overhanging  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons.  This  occurs  soon  atlcr  leaving  the  Pierre  Poii*- 
tue.  "Wo  proceeded,"  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  "  by  a  narrow  foot- 
way, or  ledge,  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  in  some  places  per- 
fmdicular  and  in  others  overhanging  the  abysses  below. 
his  track  is  partly  natural,  but  in  some  places  improved 
by  tho  people  of  the  valley ;  and  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  it  may  be  formoil  by  imagining,  tliat  against  a  precipice, 
of  some  hundred  feet  in  height,  a  wall  of  two  feet  tliick 
was  built  about  half  way  up,  and  the  path  consisted  merely 
of  the  sjiace  on  tho  top  of  the  wall,  which  was  IVequently 
lio  narrow,  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  advancing 
aideways  with  our  faces  towards  the  rock,  because  the  ordi- 
nary hreadtlk  of  a  man's  shoulders  would  have  thrown  Ihe 
bolance  of  hii  person  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
track  was  also  slippery  and  covered  with  loose  stones,  the 
crumbling  materials  of  tbe  decaying  rock  around  points  of 
which  wo  sometimes  wound,  now  climbing,  and  then  with 

Jrealcr  difficulty  descending,  or  rather  letting  ourselvet 
own  from  one  pinnacle  lo  another;  so  that  this  part  of 
our  journer,  though  less  perilous  than  our  subsequent 
ascents  and  descenl«  ia  the  icy  precjpicei  of  the  glaciers, 
was  yet  sufficient  to  try  the  nerva  of  a  novice,  and  to  re- 
quire the  utmost  caution  in  tlie  movement  of  even  the  nost 
lerienced  of  the  guides.'' 

Ve  hai-e  given  a  liew  of  this  passage  in  page  129.  The 
engraving  in  page  13.1,  and  that  below,  illustrate  subse- 
quent parts  of  tho  aseonl,  of  which  we  shall  apeak  ia  our 
next  number. 
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Hamnxu  and  Cubtoms  or  the  Pxaiantrt. 
Wi  have  alimdy  made  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  babitationa  and  dress  of  the  Rusaiaa  peasantiy, 
it  remains  for  ns  to  endeavour  to  trace  a  few  of  their 
national,  physical,  and  moral  characteristics. 

The  Russian,  generally,  is  of  middle  sUtnre ;  the 
shonlders  square,  and  the  chest  full  -,  the  mnscnlar 
aystem  of  the  upper  extremities  is  strongly  developed, 
bat,  averse  to  foot- exercise,  his  step  is  deficient  in 
firmness  and  energy,  and  his  limbs  are  feeble  and  ill 
formed,— a  natural  consequence  of  the  practice  gene- 
ral among  the  peasantry,  of  swathing  the  lejp  in 
thiek  bandages  of  coane  linen  or  wollen  cloth,  bound 
on  by  cords  of  birch-bark ;  his  forehead  is  straight 
and  narrow,  his  nose  turned  up  or  clubbed ;  his  eyes 
small,  round,  and  of  hazel  colour,  glistening  with  an 
expression  of  deep  low  cunning,  mingled  with  a 
merry  leer,  contrast  most  ludicrously  wi£  the  gravity 
of  his  busby  beard,  that  falls  over  bis  brawny  neck 
and  ample  chest ;  his  hair  brown  and  curly,  varying 
in  shade  from  the  almost  flaxen  colour  of  the  northern 
to  the  dark  hue,  approaching  to  black,  of  the  southern 
provinces,  is  shorn  stiaight  round  the  head  and  over 
the  eyebrows,  in  one  cootinuons  line,  to  ensure  the 
r^ularity  of  which  they  put  a  deep  wooden  bowl 
upon  the  head  and  cut  round  its  edge. 

The  excessive  seventy  of  the  cIioiat£  deadens,  in  a 
Vol.  XI. 


great  measure,  the  delicacy  of  the  organs  of  taate 
and  smell  (a  fiact  of  which  the  traveller  too  soon  finds 
ample  proof) ;  the  sense  of  hearing,  bowever,  is  in 
comparison,  usually  very  acnte.  His  voice  is  strong, 
masculine,  and  harmonious.  Deformities  are  com- 
paratively rare;  excessive  want  of  cleaolinest,  and 
the  severity  of  their  mode  of  life,  rendering  it  all 
but  impossible  for  children  of  weak  conetitntions  to 
Borvive,  and  sweeping  off  incredible  numbers,  even  of 
those  who,  had  a  little  common  prudence  and  cars 
been  paid  to  their  physical  education,  might  have 
become  efficient  members  of  the  community.  In 
Moscow,  the  average  population  of  wbicb  ia  estimated 
at  about  260,000  to  300,000,  nearly  5000  children, 
a  number  equalling  one-half  of  the  births,  nerer 
attain  the  age  of  one  year.  The  natural  fondness  of 
children  displayed  by  the  peasant,  his  innate  cour- 
tesy of  manners  to  strangers,  contrast  strangely  with 
his  harsh  uncouth  appearance. 

In  temperament  he  is  warm,  but  very  rarely  vin- 
dictive. Impetuous  and  grossly  abusive  in  language 
when  irritated  by  an  equal,  but  cringing  to  a  supe- 
rior, at  whose  feet,  if  he  have  offended  him,  he  will 
throw  himself,  kissing  the  very  ground, — ever  caa> 
tious  in  proceediug  to  blows,  he  generally  contenta 
himself  with  a  fury  of  words  and  angry  vitnperatioo, 
accompaoied  by  abundant  spitting.  A  fatalist  in 
33S 
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principle^  bis  conrage  is  that  of  endurance  rather 
than  of  action,-^rather  physieal  than  moral ;  an  ex- 
emplification of  this  is  given  in  Count  Segur's  Inte- 
resting narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia.  He 
states  that  a  body  of  Russian  troops  having  been 
ordered  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  field  of  Boro- 
dino, drew  up,  in  consequence  of  some  error  in  the 
transmission  of  orders,  within  the  range  of  a  French 
battery  of  heavy  metal,  but  ill  supported,  where  they 
remained  passive,  whilst  the  French  poured  in  a 
deadly  fire,  which  swept  their  ranks  and  almost  anni- 
hilated the  corps,  which  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
the  battery,  as  might  have  been  done  with  compara- 
tively little  loss.  The  lower  classes  have  so  utter  an 
abhorrence  of  military  service,  that,  like  the  "  Murci" 
of  the  degenerated  Romans,  they  will  frequently  cut 
off  a  finger,  or  otherwise  mutilate  themselves,  to 
secure  ao  exemption.  Among  other  expedients  they 
sometimes  thrust  into  the  ear  a  berry  of  the  Daphne 
-mcMereum,  which  produces  a  continued  serous  dis- 
charge without  blistering.  The  practice  so  widely 
prevailed  at  one  time,  as  to  produce  a  repeal  of  the 
regulation  by  which  those  who  had  lost  a  finger,  an 
eye,  or  a  front  tooth,  were  declared  unfit  for  service. 

Hospitality  is  a  national  virtue,  roost  freely  and 
cordially  exercised  among  all  classes, — charity  to- 
Mrards  the  destitute  is  equally  characteristic.  In  the 
humblest  cabin  of  the  most  miserable  village,  the 
poor  beggar,  *'  kindly  told  to  stay,"  is  sure  of  finding 
food  and  warm  shelter  for  the  night,  and  a  store  of 
provisions  for  the  morning*8  journey.  This  undis* 
criminating  beneyolence  is,  however,  productive  of  an 
evil  strongly  felt  in  the  large  towns,  where  beggars, 
not  from  necessity,  but  from  ehoice,  actually  swarm ; 
and  so  lucrative  is  mendicity  found,  particularly  by 
those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  any  de- 
formity, that  they  frequently  pay  a  handsome  abrok, 
or  capitation  tribute,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  to  which 
they  fire  attached,  rather  than  abandon  their  de- 
grading vocation,  and  return  to  labour  in  their  native 
village. 

|n  general  the  Russian  has  little  taste  for  agricul- 
ture, the  product  of  which  is  obtained  only  by  that 
continued  labour  to  which  his  volatile  and  inconstant 
temperament  renders  him  strongly  averse.  He  pre- 
fers the  trade  of  the  city,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is 
¥^holly  incapable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  There  may  be  individual  excep- 
tions, but,  as  a  body,  the  Russians  never  have  been, 
nor  will  they  ever  become,  distinguished  for  mercan- 
tile energy.  The  shopkeeper  has  no  idea  of  establish- 
ing his  credit  by  the  sale  of  good  articles,  and  by 
taking  a  moderate  profit ',  he  purchases  as  cheaply 
as  he  can,  no  matter  the  quality,  and  sells  at  any 
price  he  can  get,  no  matter  by  what  means, — always 
demanding  much  more  than  he  will  eventually  take. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  has  frequently  purchased  at 
one-fifth  the  price  asked ;  in  one  instance  he  pur- 
chased, from  curiosity,  for  about  3d.  a  knife,  for 
which  the  dealer  asked  four  roubles, — nearly  3«.  6d. 
— •*  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  dealer,  "  I  lose  by 
it."—"  Then  why  do  you  sell  it  ?"  "  Why,  the  fact 
is,  that  the  extent  of  my  sales  makes  it  answer  my 
purpose,"  replied  the  man.  Their  utter  disregard  of 
all  veracity  and  honour  in  their  little  trading  trans- 
actions is  inconceivably  great.  A  bold  barefaced  lie 
seems  more  familiar  to  their  lips  than  truth,  nor  will 
they  blush  for  it  when  discovered  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  awful,  the  more  impudent  the  falsehood,  the 
more  earnestly  will  they  invoke  their  Maker  to  attest 
its  truth. 

As  manufacturer,  the  Russian  possesses,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  art  of  imitation,  but  he  is  inca* 


pable  of  carrymg  any  branch  of  manufacture  to  per- 
fection, contenting  himself  with  giving  his  articles 
an  external  elegance  of  form,  and  totally  disregarding 
the  essential  of  useful  solidity.  The  cutlery  rivals  la 
appearance  the  productions  of  the  first  Sheffield 
houses,  with  whose  name  it  is  generally  stamped, 
but  there  all  comparison  ends.  The  woollen  cloths 
are  so  highly  finished,  as  to  deceive  any  but  a  very 
good  judge,  but  they  are  rotten  in  texture,  and  fiigi- 
tive  in  colour.  In  fact,  the  same  miserable  short- 
sighted policy  is  visible  in  every  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. The  Russian,  of  every  class,  enters  eagerly 
into  any  new  project,  but  his  ardour  relaxes  in  pro- 
portion as  difficulties  become  more  serious,  and  is 
extinguished,  the  moment  that  a  certainty  of  a  con- 
derable  profit  and  immediate  return  no  longer  sus- 
tains his  energies. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  peasantry  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  resort  in  the  vigour  of  their  age  to  the 
capitals,  where  they  find  employment  as  potters. 
{DrornikS,)  coachmen,  (JxvoshtehikS,)  handicraftsmen 
and  street  hawkers.  Some  succeed  in  realizing  a 
little  money,  furnishing  a  petty  shop,  or  establishing 
a  small  manufactory.  Scarcely  one  in  ninety  ends 
his  days  in  the  cities,  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
quitting  them,  when  old  age,  sickness,  or  intem- 
perance, impairing  their  physical  energies,  incapaci- 
tates them  from  labour,  return  to  their  native  villages, 
and  to  the  bosom  of  their  families,  where  the  uni- 
versal respect  which  is  paid  to  old  age  and  infimaity, 
ensure  for  the  decrepit,  kind  treatment,  and  a  quiet 
shelter,  in  which  to  linger  out  in  tFanqulUity  the 
remnant  of  his  days. 

The  life  of  a  Russian  artisan  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortless  that  can  be  conceived.  Crowded  together 
in  low  small  rooms,  unventilated,  and  heated  in  Win- 
ter to  an  insupportable  temperature,  they  ptiss  day 
after  day  without  breathing  the  fresh  air,  and  with- 
out even  passing  the  threshold.  In  the  selfsame  room 
they  work,  and  take  their  meals,  and  on  its  floor  they 
sleep,  wallowing  in  filth,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere 
so  corrupted,  so  surcharged  with  disgusting  pesti- 
ferous effluvia,  that  a  stranger  can  scarcely  endure  it 
even  for  a  few  moments,  whilst  half  an  hour  would  be 
more  than  enough  for  the  strongest  nerves  not  utterly 
callous.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  appearance 
generally  is  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy,  their 
complexions  have  a  livid  cadaverous  hue,  their  eyes 
are  sunken,  and  of  lead-like  dulness,  their  Umhs 
weak,  their  gait  stooping  and  unequal.  Wholly 
destitute  of  any  healthful  relaxation,  either  intellect 
tual  or  physical,  the  only  relief  to  which  their  uncul- 
tivated minds  and  enfeebled  frames  are  disposed,  is 
the  brutalizing  excitement  of  ardent  spirits,  and  to 
this  they  eagerly  fiy  at  every  leisure  hour,  so  long  as 
they  possess  the  means  of  procuring  it. 

Never  have  we  looked  at  those  pitiable  beings  with- 
out feelings  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  and  with- 
out thinking  of  the  happier,  healthy,  and  intellectual 
operatives  of  our  own  heaven- favoured  land.  We  have 
seen  much  of  the  misery  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  London,  and  of  the  country,  but  we  have  never 
witnessed  anything  approaching  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  the  filth,  the  wretchedness,  the  moral  and  physical 
debasement  of  the  Russian  mechanic*.  The  only 
real  comfort  they  enjoy  is  in  the  use  of  the  vapour- 
bath,  to  which  they  resort  in  droves,  on  the  vigil  of  a 
festival,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  weekly  accumulation 
of  filth  and  vermin.  No  class  is  more  deserving  uf 
pity,  and  few  share  it  less,  till  they  return  in  prema- 

*  The  Russians  uoiyenally,  and  in  a  common  'waY,  employ  th* 
words  "  Tcheorn/'  Jltth  literally,  or  "  Tcbeornii  Juoude,^'  >/i4y 
feepi€,  to  designata  the  laboariog  clamt. 
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ture  old  age,  and  broken  in  constitution,  to  the  place 
of  their  birth,  where  the  lord  of  the  soil,  compelled 
by  the  laws  to  provide  for  their  support,  gives  their 
last  refuge, — a  coffin  and  a  grave. 

Were  their  habits  less  depraved  they  might  enjoy 
many  comforts,  as  they  are  better  paid  than  others 
of  an  equal  class.  The  wages  of  an  ordinary  artisan 
are  about  six  shillings  to  eight  shillings  per  week, 
whilst  those  of  a  domestic  servant  vary  from  six 
shillings  to  twelve  shillings  per  month,  including  food, 
and  in  the  latter  cases,  occasional  presents  of  clothing. 
The  number  of  peasants  employed  as  hawkers,  {Rat- 
noahlchikS,)  is  immense,  the  variety  of  their  cries  is 
vastly  amusing,  and  their  eager  cunning  method  of 
bargaining,  and  recommending  their  wares,  no  less 
so.  One  of  those  occasionally  heard,  has  often 
Tibrated  on  our  ears  like  the  voice  of  an  old  familiar 
friend  3  "  Lambs  to  sell !  Young  lambs  to  sell!"  will 
be  a  cry  not  unknown  to  those  of  our  own  readers, 
who  have  not  lost  the  pleasing  remembrances  oiP 
childhood,  in  the  bustle  of  the  busy  world  in  maturer 
age.  The  intonation  of  the  cry  is  the  same  to  a  note, 
and  the  words  are  not  dissimilar. 

The  food  of  the  poorer  classes  is  simple  and  nu- 
tritious, but  admits  of  little  variety.  The  bread,  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  composed,  and  which  is  still  found 
at  the  tables  of  the  higher  classes,  although  nearly 
black,  coarse,  sour,  and  uninviting  in  appearance,  is 
at  once,  wholesome  and  pleasant.  Its  low  price  of 
less  than  a  farthing  a  pound,  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Cabbages,  which  are  cultivated  in 
great  plenty,  and  brought  to  high  perfection,  are 
equally  cheap,  a  good  sized  cart-load  costing  about 
fourpence.  Of  these  they  make  a  soup  flavoured 
with  dried  fish  and  mushroopis  during  the  fasts,  or 
with  a  small  proportion  of  salted  meats  at  other  sea- 
sons. Mushrooms,  of  which  their  woods  furnish  a 
variety  of  thirty-five  different  sorts*,  form  an  im- 
portant item  in  their  culinary  preparations.  They 
are  dried  for  Winter  use,  and  retain  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  flavour.  To  these  must  be  added 
onions,  garlic  (in  lamentable  profusion),  and  small 
cucumbers,  the  latter  preserved  in  salt  and  water,  with 
some  carminative  herbs,  such  as  fennel,  mint,  and 
thyme.  A  great  favourite  among  all  classes,  is  a  dish 
called  grayshnia  kasha,  prepared  from  buck-wheat 
{jpolygonum  fagopyrum)  ^  although  highly  nutritious, 
it  is  at  first  revolting  to  an  Englishman,  from  its 
exact  resemblance  to  brewers*  grains ;  the  first  pre- 
judice mastered,  few  fail  to  become  partial  to  it. 
la  England,  we  believe,  the  seed  is  grown  merely  to 
feed  pheasants  and  domestic  poultry,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  it  is  not  more  extensively  introduced, 
as  its  cultivation  requires  little  care,  and  as  it  is  in 
fact,  beneficial  in  clearing  foul  land  in  Summer,  by 
its  thick  growth,  smothering  the  weeds.  The  crop 
does  not  require  longer  than  nine  or  ten  weeks  for 
perfection.  The  same^  grain  is  prepared  in  a  vast 
number  of  ways,  entering  into  the  composition  of 
sundry  cakes,  pancakes,  and  pies,  in  many  of  which 
it  is  combined  with  onions,  carrots,  mushrooms,  and 
salted  fish,  minced  together,  and  eaten  with  lamp  oil. 

The  culture  of  vines  in  the  southern  provinces 
being  yet  in  its  infancy,  wine  is  still  an  article  of 
luxury,  which  the  people  regard  with  indifference, 
preferring  unhappily  the  stimulant  of  ardent  spirits. 
The  taste  for  that  is,  however,  now  much  less  preva- 
lent than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
introduction  of  tea, — a  beverage  to  which  all  classes 
are  extravagantly  partial.  Some  conception  may  be 
fbrmed  of  the  extent  to  which  this  indulgence  is 

*  Many  of  those  species  which  us  dtotdtdly  aoumu  in  £iif  Und, 
•rs  in  KuKia  psrfectly  edibU. 


carried,  when  we  state  the  fact,  that  in  one  of  the 
taverns  of  Moscow,  frequented  by  the  class  of  shop- 
keepers and  lower  tradesmen,  a  whole  chest  of  tea, 
weighing  sixty  pounds,  is  consumed  in  the  course  of 
one  day.  Every  bargain  is  concluded  over  a  cup  of 
tea,  whereas  formerly  it  was  followed  by  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  wine-cellar,  or  the  beer-shop.  Many  of 
the  tradespeople  pass  a  great  portion  of  their  time^ 
talking  over  their  business  affairs,  and  making  sales, 
in  the  coffee-houses,  where  they  may  be  seen  from 
morning  till  night,  seated  in  bearded  groups  of  three 
or  four,  at  separate  tables,  covered  with  a  dirty  cloth, 
and  ranged  round  the  spacious  and  gaudily- painted 
rooms, — each  individual  with  his  left  elbow  leaning 
upon  the  table,  and  poising  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
and  thumb,  a  saucer,  from  which  he  takes  a  frequent 
sip,  in  bringing  it  to  his  lips  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist, 
preceding  each  by  a  nibble  from  a  lump  of  sugar, 
of  which  he  retains  a  small  portion  between  his  teeth, 
through  which  he  filters  his  tea,  to  get  the  flavour  as 
it  passes : — ^behind,  to  supply  them  with  the  long 
chibouques,  stands  a  waiter  in  a  clean  white  cotton 
shirt,  with  open  sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbows,  and 
white  loose  trousers,  a  napkin  over  his  naked  arm,  his 
smoothly- combed  hair  shining  with  oil,  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  falling  over  his  ears,  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  to  a  level,with  the  orifice  of  the  ears,  closely 
shaven,  whilst  his  well-tended  beard  descends  in 
front,  and  hides  his  uncravatted  throat,  he  is  listening 
to  the  conversation,  laughs,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  the 
jokes,  of  which  he  is  often  the  but ;  and  knowing 
everybody  and  everything,  serves  as  a  sort  of  ambu- 
lating directory. 

The  beverage  in  most  general  use,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  agreeable  when  new  and  well  prepared,  is 
hrass,  slightly  and  pleasantly  acidulated  5  it  is  equally 
refreshing,  without  partaking  of  the  intoxicating  pro- 
perties of  ale.  Mint  is  generally  added,  to  make  it 
more  carminative, — a  necessary  quality  in  the  drink 
of  individuals  who  consume  so  considerable  a  qoan* 
tity  of  vegetable  food,  tending  to  produce  flatulency. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  krass  prepared  with 
the  juice  of  cranberries  {vacdnium  oxy coccus),  and 
other  fruits,  sweetened  with  honey;  but  these,  as 
well  as  mead, — the  once  national  drink, — are  only 
occasionally  resorted  to.  They  are  principally  sold 
by  hawkers,  who  cry  them  about  the  streets,  together 
with  other  preparations,  including  hot  tea,  kees- 
lishtche  and  sbetine,  a  favourite  out- door  drink  in 
Winter,  composed  of  honey  and  water,  boiled  with 
ginger,  orris  root  {iris  floreniina),  capsicum,  and  bay- 
leaves, — a  wholesome  and  palatable  beverage  well 
suited  to  the  climate.  We  add  the  following  receipt 
for  krass,  to  enable  such  of  our  readers  as  curiosity 
may  induce,  to  make  trial  of  a  drink  at  once  cheap^ 
wholesome,  and  agreeable. 

Take  twenty  pounds  of  rye-flour,  five  pounds  of 
pale,  and  five  pounds  of  high-dried  malt;  stir  the 
ingredients  well  together  in  an  earthen  vessel  with 
hot  water,  until  a  thick  mash  is  made  :  put  the  jar 
into  a  well  heated  oven,  for  four  or  five  hours ;  then 
take  it  out,  and  pour  the  contents  into  a  mashing-tub, 
adding  thirteen  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  half  an 
hour  afterwards  one  gallon  of  cold  water.  Let  it 
stand  to  settle,  which  it  will  do  in  about  twenty- four 
hours :  then  pour  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  and  fer- 
ment till  very  slightly  acidulated ;  it  will  then  be  in 
a  state  for  drinking,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
to  add,  that  it  never  will  be  clear^  Infuse  in  it  a  few 
handfuls  of  mint  leaves. 


Oua  domestic  behaviour  is  the  main  test  of  our  virtue  and 
good-natare.-**-S£Bo 
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T8&  JPIOtOaOFHEilS'  STONE< 

-V.- 

It>^I^.  J^^ye  i^3(ait«d  the  viiirpriso^  flf  AUne  pf  our 
r^a^erSf  that  after  describing  as  a  ^elusion  the  s«arcl^ 
after  the  Philosophers'  Stone^  we  should  hfive  occu- 
pied so'  much  space*  in  quoting  instances,  which 
preteiid'  to  Illustrate  its  existence,  and  its  wonderful  ^ 
properties.  We  have  adopted  this  course^  Because  it 
is  our  desire  to  treat  the  subject  fairly;  find  which  is 
onlV  to  be  done  by  examining  it  on  both  sides,  ..  . 

vWt^Aut  going  very  minutely  into  the  particulars 
of  either  of  the  narratives  given  in  the  previous 
papers,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  entire 
disbelief  of  what  is  there  asserted;  namely,  that 
inferior  metals  were  converted  i«jbo  gold  and  silver. 
We  deem  it  contrary  to  the  principles  of  nature,  as 
it  is  also  to  the  deductions  of  sound  philosophy,  to 
suppose  thai  leAd,  or  tin,  or  quicksilver^  whether  em- 
ployed 4BeparBtely,  or  when  combined^  can '  by  any 
process  whatever,  either  by  the  .«ction  of  fire,  or  by 
the  operation  or  adcUlaon  of  any  cfcemia^  compound, 
be  transmuted  iato  any  oae  of  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  true  that  the  admixture  of  various  metals,  in 
certain  proportions,  produces  some  very  curious,  and 
to  those  whaaWnot  conversant  with  such  matters, 
some  very  unexpected  resets,  of  which  the  alloys 
known  ^by  the  names  of  ''  Mosaic  gold,*'  '*  Gerd^an 
silver,"  and  *'  British  silver,**  are  familiar  examples. 
But  whatever  changer  may  be  efl^eted  in  the  appear- 
ance' or  dnvability  of  metals  by  being  mixed,  it  13 
irrational  to  sujn;>ose  that  their  proportions,  are  there- 
by either  incrtased  or  diminished,  or  that  they  are 
convertible  into  each  other.  Tin  is  tin,  and  silver  is 
silver,  and<  ^  we  add  a  ton  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter,  their  relative  proportioDs>€ontinue 
the  same.  If  it  were  otherwise,  what  should  pre- 
vent 4^  fjcqxxk  mAking  just  what  wc  required,  with- 
out incurring  the  cost  and  labour  consequent  upon 
obtaining  it  m  the  ordinary  way? 

Many  persons  have  been  greatly  puzzled  when 
th^  have  attempted  to  explain  some  of  the  accounts 
of  transmutation^  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
joA'f  and  well  they  may,  for  we  believe  they  undertake 
to  do  that  which  is  utterly  Impracticable.  Without 
impugning  the  veracity  of  the  respective  individuals 
on  whose  authority  the  narratives  we  have  quoted, 
as  well  as  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  have 
been  generally  received,  we  contend  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  the  parties  in  question  were  im- 
posed on  by  some  well- contrived  piece  of  dexterity, 
than  that  gold  or  silver  was  produced  in  their  pre- 
sence, kt  the  will  of  the  operator,  out  of  lead  or  tin, 
with  the  addition  of  some  unknown  substance  en- 
closed in  wax. 

But  there  is  something  exceedingly  suspicious  con- 
nected with  all  the  accounts  of  transmutation  which 
we  have  ever  seen.  Those  who  appear  to  have  sin- 
cerely believed  in  its  practicability,  laboured  quietly 
and  without  ostentation,  working  on  for  years  with 
equal  diligence,  and  in  many  instances,  at  much 
greater  cost  than  the  most  eminent  experimentalists 
of  the  present  day.  The  testimony  of  these  men,  in 
reference  to  the  Philosophers*  Stone,  consists  of  little 
more  than  conjecture,  and  a  vague  belief  founded  on 
the  reports  of  others.  Of  those  who  by  way  of 
distinction  are  termed  genuine  alchemists,  we  do  not 
find  one  individual  who  plainly  states  that  he  had 
ever  succeeded  in  transmuting  a  single  grain  of  metal  -, 
whilst  the  few  among  them  who  considered  themselves 
highly  honoured  by  being  permitted  to  see  it  done  by 
others,  have  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  some 
mysterious  stranger. 


^f  akhMsy^ftsr  th^  Stfke  of  a  subslst^t^^;  ^cd^skrt^^ 
for  the  mtMt  paH'  dPHetfdy  adv«ntufe»s.' '  Thd»e  HS-*  ^ 
bkishingly  aMefted  tftiat  they  >wei«  post^^ii^^  'oF^OHb 
alK>potent  •powdtt'  eff  prpjection,-^^uMM;her  tmtkie^at ' 
the  Ktk)M)^en\Stoae,--^flnd  thAt  M  they  reqtilred 
to  enable  them  to  pfTOduce  any  quttnfity,'  however 
^i;ge»  of  ipsfld'Or  silver;  was  a  conespondfng  qutottty 
of  flomeinlisrier  Mietal,  as  tin  or  lead,  for  tUstaace. 
py-soch  ^presentations  were  the  opulent  persuiAied 
to  pavt  *with'  their  money,  in  order  that  meCid  nn^ 
be  plaoed  it  the  disposal  of  the  impostors,  who  se- 
cretly ssid  it»  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  tty  theJt> 
6wii  use;     To  keep  tip  appearances,  their  patibttt 
weve  by  special  favour-  permitted  now  and  th^n  to  ' 
witness  a  successful  experiment  -,  anid  on  suiefa  beca- 
sioasy  by  introducing  into  the  crucible' «t  portion  oT* 
one  or  other  of  the  pi^cious  metals,  the^delu&ii'  W!st 
perpetustedi  and  Hie  ruin  of  the  privileged  WhoMer 
readeted  mora  certain.  u.  a;  l  * 

Loddifeg  back,  as  we  ^  now,  upon  theS6^'Mlhs«  - 
SctdoDs,  we  may  well  wonder  that  persons  ^tM'  He  " 
found  suflScientiy  credulous  to  be  chealed"M¥^df  ' 
their  property  by  such  artifices.     One  wMifl  have 
siqiposed  that  l^e  very  nature  of  the  pretensiohs  ptit 
licxth  by  the  alchemists,  would  have  b^n  suifitfi^fl 
|o  excite    universal  suspicion.     "Surely  thbs^  ^ho 
herald  obtain  gold  in  any  required  quantity  tb^«dtHers, 
may  have  managed  to  make  some  for  fheniBidves ! 
But  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true  that  the  hlcfc^iiftits 
were  noted  for  their  poverty. 

Is  it  not  perfectly  absurd  that  men  should^  trftVIS- 
frem  town  to  town,  and  f^rom  country  to  eotinCry, 
offering  ^r  a  suitable  reward  to  commcmtt!6l^"'fhe* ' 
seoret'for  preparing  the  Philosophers^  StoUe?*'  Wbkt 
motive  could  there  be  sufficiently  pow^ttl  tD^tn^^eJ^*' 
any  man  to  ask  a  reward  from  anotfaf^ri-lbtfr  iH/iit' 
wbkh  enabled  him  to  provide  himself,  at>ipl^iMi^i  - 
with  unlimited  wealth  ?     Was  not  tlis'faei^  of  ^fi^iiig  " 
to  be  paid  for  such  a  secret  an  luidenlabto  pr^  Qilst  * 
they  had  nothing  to  reveal?  .Mijii;;^  i>ni>  *. 

Of  the  three  instanees  of  pretended  4ikiM0tlllK 
tion  quoted  by  us,  if  we  look  a  iittk  m»inf^f¥^tn 
the  most  recent,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Hand^'df-'&ul^lfl^,'^ 
to  his  friend,  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr*  Adaiis^^  01ai%«,iLtiiay- - 
we  not  discover  something  like  a  wdl^feaafeiifM  Mhi*i«e^" 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  actor  in  thSt*<ctll^iou#  *- 
affair  ?     His  first  visit,  in  company  with  ''tfttt  pskvott'^' 
whom  Mr.  Hand  describes  as  a  priesty  'W«s  la^Metwi)^ 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  obsermtiott. -^A  IM^^- 
flattery  about  Mr.  Hand's  ingenuity  in  tb^afh;  lof^- 
staining  glass,  and  a  few  hints  about  VMt^  madr^' 
alchemy,  we  may  suppose  would  be  quite  sufteltat^ 
to  allay  suspicion,  if  any  existed,  and  to  awakte  the  ' 
curiosity  of  a  man  who  lutd  been  many  yeHisieekiag 
that,  towards  which  his  thoughts  were  thus  unex- ' 
pectedly  directed. 

At  the  second  visit,  what  oeuld  have  been  better 
adapted  to  operate  powerfully  upon  an  easily  excitttble 
mind,  such  as  it  is  manifest  Mr.  Hand  possessed, 
than  the  successful  experiment  of  glass-staining  ?  la 
what  subsequently  took  place,  we  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  Mr.  H.  was  grossly  deceived.  The  skill  of  piro* 
fessed  jugglers  consists  in  practising  deceptioa  S9 
cleverly,  that  observers,  if  they  trusted  only  their 
senses,  without  exercising  their  judgment^  would  'be- 
lieve them  to  be  realities. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  as  in^  i^jq.  other, 
two  detailed  by  us,  we  see  no  netcibsit^  i^.  drying, 
that  gold  and  silver  were  by  some  uncxplaineckmettis* 
substituted  for  the  lead  and  the  tin.   This  might  have 
been  the  most  important  part  of  the  trick»  ^h.th  ii.  %  !t'< 
But  the  most  skilful  of  HatMusaagta^mef^ 
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times  the  dap«a  of  thdr  oftn  Bbipidity,  They  par- 
chased  at  a  high  price  tlw>  powder  of  projectiim,  pre- 
pared by  penom  wbu  were  called  aiirptt.  This 
pnwder  comtaiued  a  small  quautity  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  being  fouad  in  the  crucible  at  the  eod  of  some 
elaborate  process,  buoyed  up  the  hopes,  and  stimu- 
lated the  exertions  of  the  operator. 

The  professed  alchemists  resorted  to  a  great  variety 
of  ingeuious  devices  to  keep  their  employers  in  good 
spirits.  Sometimes  they  used  a  crucible  with  a  false 
bottom,  beaeath  which  they  put  a  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  above  it  the  metal  they  pretended  to 
transmute.  Heat  being  applied,  the  false  bottom 
disappeared,  as  did  also,  in  due  time,  the  materials  it 
sustaioed ;  when  pure  gold  or  silver  being  found 
at  the  bottom,  it  was  exhibited  as  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  transmutation.  At  other  times,  prepara- 
tions of  gold  or  silver  were  placed  in  hollow  rods,  or 
pieces  of  charcoal,  the  apertures  being  neatly  con- 
cealed with  wax ;  and  by  these,  and  similar  means, 
tl)c  required  quantity  of  precious  metal  found  its 
way  into  the  crucible  during  the  professed  process  of 
transmutation.  If  found  there,  no  matter  how  or 
Tvhea  it  gained  admittance,  it  was  considered  by  those 
who  were  not  in  the  secret,  as  a  product  resulting 
from  the  fusion  of  tin  or  lead,  aided  by  a  few  grains 
of  a  red  or  white  powder ! 

Returning  again  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Hand,  let 
us  remark,  that  in  the  atory  of  the  glass  of  water  being 
set  in  a  blaze,  we  may  probably  recognise  what  is 
sow  a  very  common  chemical  experiment.  To  be 
sure  we  know  of  no  means  for  manufacturing  '  live 
things  like  lizards,'  nor  do  we  beUeve  that  Mr.  Hand's 
mysterious  visiter  was  more  competent  to  perform 
aneb  a  feat  than  ourselves.  We  can  readily  forgive 
Mr.  H.  for  not  seeing  very  distinctly  what  really  was 
in  the  glass,  when  we  recollect  what  a  state  of  agita- 
tion and  alarm  he  was  in.  At  the  conclusion  of  bis 
first  letter  to  Mr.  Clarke,  he  says,  "  Oh  my  deer 
friend,  1  did  not  rest  for  two  or  three  nights — dream- 
ing and  starting." 

Among  the  writings  of  those  who  lived  about  the 
same  time  that  alchemy  prevailed,  we  discover  fre- 
quent fusions  to  supernatural  agency.  By  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  those  who  practised  it  were 
openly  accused  of  sorcery,  and  of  being  in  league 
with  the  devil ;  and  in  our  own  day,  we  believe  that 
this  ancient  superstition  is  not  entirely  obliterated. 

The  alcbemista  have  passed  away.  Let  us  be 
careful  not  to  encourage  their  pretensions,  nor  to 
cherish  ttxeir  delusions,  which  are  often  presented  to 
us  nnder  new  and  inviting  forms.  "  The  hand  of 
the  diligent  maketh  rich,  but  the  lovb  of  honey  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while  some  covet  after, 
they  err  from  the  faith,  and  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows." 


It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  who  read  the  followiaf;  ex- 
poslulaliou  would  lay  it  deeply  to  heart. — "  Why  beholdest 
thou  the  HOTS  ihat  is  in  thy  brolber'i  eye,  but  cougidcresl 
not  Ibe  BBUi  lliat  is  in  thine  own  eye."  There  ia  a  cutting 
question  verv  similar  to  this  of  our  Lord,  proposed  by  a 
bestheii. — "Wben  you  can  ro  readily  overlook  your  own 
ukiediieit,  vhy  are  you  more  clear-sighted  than  the  eagle 
or  serpent  of  Epidsurus  in  spying  out  the  failingt  at  youi 
friends?"  This  piopeaaity  of  man  to  forget  his  own  faulla, 
and  to  look  with  the  romt  ciiminsl  accuracy  into  those  vl 
his  neighbour,  which  ho  often  magniQes,  distorts,  and 
caricatures,  is  not  only  reprehended  in  the  Sacred  Scrip' 
tures,  but  also  by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 


TRESS  AND  PL4KTS  OSSD  ttt  MBDICINB. 

The  PERUVIAN  BARK,  {CinchotM  evrdifolia:) 
The  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  Bark,  which  is  so  ^'ell 
mown  in  Europe  for  its  utility  in  cases  of  fever  and 
igue,  is  the  produce  of  several  species  of  trees,  natives ' 
)f  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  That  repre- 
lented  la  the  engraving  is  supposed  to  prodace  the 
>est  sort  of  bsrk.  The  tree  is  described  as  being 
Lbout  fifteen  feet  high,  and  six  inches  thick  :  it  sotifte- 
lihat  resemblea  our  cherry-tree,  and  is  found  abund- 
tntly  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Quito  in  Peru,  where  It  is 
ipontaneously  propagated  from  its  own  seeds. 


The  mode  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  Pemvian 
Bark  were  discovered  has  been  variously  stated.  Ag- 
i;ording  to  some,  the  Peruvians  learnt  the  use  of  the 
bark,  by  observing  that  a  Peruvian  affected  with  the 
ague  was  cured  by  having  drunk  of  a  pool,  in  which 
some  felled  trees  had  so  long  soaked,  as  to  give  the 
taste  of  their  bark  to  the  water.  About  the  year 
16-10,  the  lady  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the  Comitissa 
del  Cinchon,  was  cured  by  this  medicine  :  from  this 
it  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Cinchona; 
and  from  the  interest  the  Jesuits  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  took  in  its  distribution,  it  received  the  name 
of  Jesuits'  Bark. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  this  bark,  the  pale  and  the 
red.  "  The  pale  ia  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different 
sizes,  either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rathei 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red 
is  generally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattisb  pietes; 
but  is  sometimes  also  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its 
powder  is  reddish,  like  that  of  the  Armenian  bole. 
It  is  much  more  resinous,  and  possesses  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  Cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  other  sorts ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  other 
kinds  resemble  the  red  bark,  the  better  they  arc  now 
considered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  round  and  dryj 
pliable  between  the  teeth,  does  not  separate  into  fibres, 
and  breaks,  not  shivery,  but  abort,  close,  and  smooth. 
It  has  three  layers ;  the  outer  is  thio,  ragged,  and  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  frequently  covered  with 
mossy  matter)  the  middle  is  thicker,  more  compact, 
dark  coloured,  very  resinous,  brittle,  and  yields  first 
to  the  pestle;  the  inmost  is  more  woody,  fibrous,  and  ' 
of  a  brighter  red. 
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CARBONIC  ACID.    I. 

For  many  years  Carbonic  Acid  was  designated  fixed 
air,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Blacky  by  whom  it 
was  discovered  in  1757.  It  was  the  first  aeriform 
flaid  which  was  correctly  investigated,  and  whose 
properties  were  ascertained  to  be  very  different  from 
those  possessed  by  common  air.  Hence  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  a 
variety  of  other  kinds  of  gases,  and  to  some  of  the 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  important  facts^  con- 
nected with  modem  chemistry. 

Entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  solid  materials  of  which  our  globe 
is  constructed,  the  production,  decomposition,  and 
reproduction,  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constitutes  a  series 
of  phenomena  equally  wonderful  as  they  are  in- 
structive. But  of  the  various  agencies  which  unceas- 
ingly operate  around  us  and  within  us,  we  believe 
that  those  connected  with  gaseous  bodies  are  least 
understood  and  appreciated.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of 
surprise.  In  studying  the  structure  of  a  plant,  an 
insect,  or  an  animal,  there  is  something  to  deal  with 
which  commends  itself  immediately  to  the  under- 
standing, through  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  it  is 
otherwise  as  respects  the  investigation  of  the  habits 
and  properties  of  aeriform  bodies.  Our  knowledge 
of  them,  it  is  true,  must  be  acquired  by  the  exercise 
of  the  external  senses,  but  still  the  process  is  some- 
what refined  and  difiicult,  as  compared  with  other 
braaches  of  philosophic  inquiry. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  composed  of  the  vapour  of  carbon 
(the  pure  and  inflammable  part  of  charcoal,)  and  of 
oxygen  combined,  as  respects  their  volumes,  in  equal 
proportions.  These  substances  exhibit,  however,  a 
property  very  common  to  gaseous  bodies,  termed  con- 
densation*  by  which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  meant, 
that  one  volume  each  of  carbon'>vapour  and  oxygen 
(making  together  two  volumes,)  are  equal  only  to 
one  volume  when  chemically  combined.  Thus,  sup- 
posing 100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  and 
100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  to  be  united,  the 
resulting  compound  will  be  equal  to  100  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  vapour  of  carbon 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  simple  state.  There  are  many 
substances  of  whose  existence  the  chemist  can  satisfy 
himself,  but  he  has  not  sufficient  skill  to  procure 
them  in  a  separate  form.  Carbonic  Acid  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  If  you  take  a  known  quantity  of 
pure  oxygen  gas,  •  and  place  in  it  a  piece  of  charcoal 
which  has  been  previously  ignited,  the  combustion  of 
the  charcoal  will  go  on  vividly  for  a  time,  and  then 
entirely  cease.  TI&  gas  thus  acted  on  by  the  burn- 
ing charcoal  will  continue  to  occupy  the  same  space 
that  it  did  before,  but  it  will  be  found  to  have  in- 
creased in  weight,  and  exactly  what  the  gas  has 
gained,  the  charcoal  will  have  lost.  The  properties  of 
the  gas  will  also  be  changed  $  for,  previous  to  the 
inti-oduction  of  the  charcoal,  it  was  a  supporter  of 
combustion,  and,  as  constituting  one-fifth  portion  of 
the  atmosphere,  essential  to  vitality  \  now,  however, 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  combustion, 
and  it  is  destructive  to  life. 

The  process  just  described  is  that  by  which  the 
formation  of  Carbonic  Acid  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
The  charcoal  being  ignited,  it  is  converted  into  vapour, 
which,  uniting  spontaneously  with  the  oxygen,  gives 
the  results  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  produced  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses; as,  for  instance,  fermentation,  combustion, 
respiration,  and  the  decay  and  final  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Hence  It  is  always 
present  iu  tiie  atmotphore;  not  only  at  the  auiiace  of 


the  earth,  but,  in  about  the  same  proportiont,  at  tlie 
summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains.  Its  proportions 
vary  at  the  same  place  within  short  intervals  of  time, 
being  aflfected  by  changes  of  weather  and  of  the 
seasons.  During  the  night  there  is  more  Carbooio 
Acid  present  in  the  air  than  by  day,  and  in  doady 
weather  it  is  more  abundant  than  when  the  sun 
shines.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  10,000  parts  of 
air  contain,  on  an  average,  about  five  parts  of  Car- 
bonic Acid,  a  proportion  exceedingly  small,  when  we 
remember  the  vast  quantities  which  are  hourly  pro- 
duced,  especially  in  large  cities. 

The  substance  of  which  we  are  treating  is  a  trans^ 
parent  and  colourless  gas.  Let  us  take  a  lamp  of 
chalk,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  put  it  into  an  ale- glass 
one-third  filled  with  water,  and  then  add  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  (spirit  of  salt,)  effervescence  will 
ensue,  indicating  the  escape  of  gas,  but  in  its  colour, 
and  other  appearances,  we  shall  not  ba  able  to  detect 
anything  different  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
If  we  now  light  a  slip  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  the 
glass,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  flame 
will  be  extinguished,  affording  a  proof  that  the  g aaeoas 
body  present  has  properties  differing  from  those  pos- 
sessed by  common  air.  Our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  upon  chalk 
enables  us  to  determine,  that  the  gas  diseng^ed,  as 
just  described,  is  Carbonic  Acid  Gas.  Chalk  is  called 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  it  consists  of  lime  c^emicaily 
united  with  Carbonic  Acid.  The  lime,  however,  has 
a  greater  affinity  for  hydrochloric  acid  than  it  has  for 
carbonic,  and  hence,  by  combining  with  the  former, 
the  latter  is  set  at  liberty. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  equally  unfit  for  respiration  as  it 
is  for  supporting  combustion )  animals  confined  in  it 
immediately  die.  When  in  a  pore  state,  its  effect 
upon  the  respiratory  organs  of  man  is  that  €ii  violent 
spasm  at  the  entrance  of  the  windpipe,  (an  appatalus 
termed  the  glottig,)  by  which  its  admittance  int6  the 
lungs  is  effectually  preVent^.  When  sufficiently 
diluted  to  permit  of  its  being  inhaled,  it  ^leedily 
operates  as  a  narcotic  poison. 

The  density  of  Carbonic  Acid  Is  greater  than  that 
of  air,  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  thah  15  to 
10;  so  that  if  a  given  bulk  of  the  former  weigh 
15  lbs.,  an  equal  bulk  of  the  latter  will  weigh  10  lbs. 
To  this  peculiarity  may  be  attributed  the  fact,  that 
Carbonic  Acid  sometimes  accumulates  at.^Hie  ivottonas 
of  wells,  sewers,  mines,  and  other  cavities,  which 
happen  to  be  connected  with  some  fissure  )n  the  eaftli 
through  which  the  gas  enters  $  under  such  dtcfonn^ 
stances  it  is  called  choke-damp,  and  many  ftrtal  acci« 
dents  have  happened  by  its  means.  As  a  good  prac^ 
tical  rule  for  detecting  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the 
situations  just  referred  to,  it  is  usual  to  let  down  a 
lighted  candle,  and  when  that  is  extinguished  no  per* 
son  is  permitted  to  descend.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
concealed,  that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  this 
simple,  and.  In  most  cases,  satisfactory  te$t,  has 
proved  fallacious ;  for,  although  the  candle  continued 
alight  during  the  experiment,  yet  was  the  atmosphere 
sufficiently  contaminated  to  produce  insensibility; 
and,  but  for  timely  aid,  the  lives  of  the  individuals  ez« 
posed  to  its  influence  would  have  been  lost. 

As  Carbonic  Acid  never  accumulates,  in  the  war 
just  mentioned,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  notwith- 
standing its  great  density  as  compared  with  air,  we 
may  infer  that  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  agi- 
tations to  which  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  liable, 
(taken  in  connexion  with  a  known  law,  by  wbieh  all 
gases  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  themselves  among 
each  other,)  are  instrumental  in  promoting  its  equid 
distribution.    On  this  principle  we  ttcMuBoa*^  tbt^g 
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wlMnever  Garbonie  add  is  known,  or  snspected  to 
exist  in  any  place  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
access,  as  the  bottom  of  a  well  for  instance,  that  after 
the  carefnl  application  of  the  candle-test,  another, 
which  is  equally  simple,  should  not  be  omitted  ;  this 
consists  in  throwing  water,  say  20  or  30  pailaful,  as 
the  case  may  be  supposed  to  demand,  into  the  well, 
which,  by  causing  a  commotion  in  the  column  of 
impure  air,  it  will  at  length  be  sufficiently  mixed  with 
fresh  air,  that  the  descent  may  be  effected  without 
risk  or  inconvenience.  For  reasons  that  hereafter 
will  appear,  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  will  be  more 
useful  than  water  only. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Carbonic  Acid, 
when  existing  in  places  such  as  those  above  described, 
is  always  produced  near  to  the  spot  where  it  is  found. 
It  never  separates  itself  from  the  atmosphere  to  ao- 
cumulata  in  low  situations,  by  the  mere  force  of 
gravity.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  cave, 
called  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  which  has  for  ases  been 
famous  for  the  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  which 
issues  from  it,  covering  its  bottom  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  This  cave  measuras  about  eighteen 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  its  inner  extremity,  and 
consists  merely  of  a  hole  or  cavity  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  An  old  man  who  used  to  show  this  spot 
to  travellers,  kept  a  dog,  which,  on  being  thrust  into 
the  cave,  was  immediately  suffocated;  his  master, 
however,  seems  to  have  ascertained  with  great  accu- 
racy how  much  the  poor  animal  could  endure,  for,  on 
throwing  him  into  a  pool  of  water,  he  soon  recovered, 
and  stood  ready  for  the  performance  of  a  similar 
feat,  to  gratify  the  next  visiter. 

Referring  again  to  the  extraordinary  density  of 
Carbonic  Acid,  we  may  enumerate  some  of  its  effects, 
which  are  very  curious.  For  instance,  it  may  be 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  or  drawn  off  by 
a  cock,  in  the  same  manner  as  water  or  any  other 
liquid.  If  we  take  a  tall  glass  jar,  place  in  it  a  lighted 
taper,  atid  then  pour  into  the  jar  some  of  the  gas, 
the  taper  will  be  extinguished.  This  experiment  will 
appear  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  eye  is  incapable 
of  detecting  anything  in  one  vessel  different  from 
that  in  the  other. 


THE  FIRST  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  LIFE. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Dr.  Southey*s,  "  that  live  as  long 
as  you  may,  the  first  twenty  years  are  the  longest 
half  of  your  life.*'  They  appear  so  while  they  are 
passing, — they  seem  to  have  been  so  when  we  look 
back  to  them,  and  they  take  up  more  room  in  our 
memory  than  all  the  years  that  succeed  them. 

But  in  how  strong  a  light  has  this  been  placed  by 
the  American  teacher,  Jacob  Abbott,  whose  writings 
have  obtained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  England. 
"  Life,*'  he  says,  "  if  you  understand  by  it  the  sea- 
son of  preparation  for  eternity,  is  more  than  half 
gone  j  life,  so  far  as  it  presents  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  penitence  and  pardon, — so  far  as  it  bears 
on  the  formation  of  character,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  period  of  probation, — is  unquestionably  more 
than  half  gone,  to  those  who  are  between  fifteen  and 
twenty.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  it  is  more  than 
half  gone,  even  ta  duration  $  and  if  we  consider  the 
thousand  influences  which  crowd  around  the  years 
of  childhood  and  youth,  winning  us  to  religion,  and 
making  a  surrender  of  ourselves  to  Jehovah  easy 
and  pleasant : — ^and,  on  the  other  hand,  look  forward 
beyond  the  years  of  maturity,  and  see  these  influences 
losing  all  their  power,  and  the  heart  becoming  harder 
and  hardef  under  the  deadening  effects  of  continu- 
wce  i%rii»  we  shall  not.  doubt  a  mojx»^^  ^W  the 


years  of  immaturity  make  a  far  more  Important  part 
of  our  time  of  probation  than  all  those  that  follow.*' 

That  pious  man,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  tha 
Honourable  Charles  How,  and  might  properly  now  be 
called  the  honoured,  says,  that  "  twenty  years  might 
be  deducted  for  education  from  the  threescore  and 
ten,  which  are  the  allotted  sum  of  human  life  -,  this 
portion,'*  he  observes,  "  is  a  time  of  discipline  and 
restraint,  and  young  people  are  never  easy  till  they 
are  got  over  it;*' 

There  is,  indeed,  during  those  years  much  of  ra- 
straint,  of  wearisomeness,  of  hope,  and  of  impatience, 
all  which  feelings  lengthen  the  apparent  duration  of 
time.  Suffering  I  have  not  included  here,  but  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  in  all  Christian 
countries,  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,)  it  makes  a 
large  item  in  the  account  -,  there  is  no  other  stage  of 
life  in  which  so  much  gratuitous  suffering  is  endured, 
— ^so  much  that  might  l^ave  been  spared, — ^so  much 
that  is  a  mere  wanton,  wicked  addition  to  the  sum  of 
human  misery,  arising  solely  and  directly  from  want 
of  feeling  in  others,  their  obduracy,  their  caprice, 
their  stupidity,  their  malignity,  their  cupidity,  and 
their  cruelty, — The  Doctor* 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  HUNTER. 
One  of  the  anecdotes  related  to  me,  gare  a  picture 
of  the  accidents  and  hard  shifts  to  which  our  frontier 
rovers  are  inured.  A  hunter,  while  in  pursuit  of  a 
deer,  fell  into  one  of  those  deep  funnel-shaped  pits, 
formed  on  the  prairies  by  the  settling  of  the  waters 
after  heavy  rains,  and  known  by  the  name  of  sink* 
holes.  To  his  great  horror  he  came  in  contact,  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  huge  grisly  bear.  The  monster 
grappled  him  :  a  deadly  contest  ensued,  in  which  the 
poor  hunter  was  severely  torn  and  bitten,  and  had  a 
leg  and  an  arm  broken,  but  suoeeeded  in  kilting  hia 
rugged  foe.  For  several  days  he  remained  at  ^e 
bottom  of  the  pit,  too  much  crippled  to  move,  and 
subsisting  on  the  raw  flesh  of  the  baar^  during 
which  time  he  kept  his  wounds  open,  that  they  might 
heal  gradually  and  effectually.  He  was  at  length 
enabled  to  scramble  to  the  top  of  the  pit,,  and  so  out 
upon  the  open  prairie.  With  great  diffieolty  he 
crawled  to  a  ravine  formed  by  a  stream,  then  neaily 
dry;  here  he  took  a  delicious  draught  of  water,  whidi 
infused  new  life  into  him,  then  dragging  himself 
along  from  pool  to  pool,  he  supported  himself  by 
small  fish  and  frogs. 

One  day  he  saw  a  wolf  hunt  aown  and  kill  a  deer 
in  the  neighbouring  prairie  $  he  immediately  crawled 
forth  from  the  ravine,  drove  off  the  wolf,  and,  lying 
down  beside  the  carcase  of  the  deer,  remained  there 
until  he  had  made  several  hearty  meals,  by  which  his 
strength  was  much  recruited. 

Returning  to  the  ravine,  he  pursued  the  course  of 
the  brook  until  it  grew  to  be  a  considerable  stream  | 
down  this  he  floated  until  he  came  to  where  it  emp» 
tied  into  the  Mississippi.  Just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  he  found  a  forked  tree,  which  he  launched 
with  some  difficulty,  and,  getting  astride  of  it,  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  current  of  the  mighty  river. 
In  this  way  he  floated  along  until  he  arrived  opposite 
the  fort  at  Council  Bluffs.  Fortunately  he  arrived 
there  in  the  day-time,  otherwise  he  might  have  floated 
unnoticed  past  this  solitary  spot,  and  have  perished 
in  the  idle  waste  of  waters.  Being  descried  from  the 
fort,  a  canoe  was  sent  to  his  relief,  and  he  was 
brought  to  shore  more  dead  than  alive,  where  he  soon 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  remained  maimed 
for  life. 

[WAtaisQfSW  IaTiVfl.t  fmr  m^  ik$  Br^krmn} 
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FACTS  IV  COMPARATIVE  AiiTATOMY. 
TsE  meani  employed  by  Natara  to  prevent  a  bird 
falling  from  its  perch  daring  sleep,  are  par^tnecba- 
nical,  and  in  no  respect  depend  on  the  volnntarr  act 
of  the  animal  itself.  The  effect  it  prodnced  by  meaoa 
of  a  strong  tendon,  which  i>  fixed  to  the  dipper  part 
of  the  bone  of  the  leg ;  this 
tendon  pasasei  through  a 
tepdinoos  loop  at  a,  then 
over  the  joint  at  b,  then 
down  the  hack  of  the  bone 
to  c,  where  it  unites  with 
smaller  tendons  connected 
with  each  <^  the  toes ;  the 
effect  Qf  this  arrangement  is, 
that  the' more  heavily  the' 
body  of  the  bird  presKfl 
downwards,  as  sleep  pre- 
vents its  using  the  volon- 
tary  muscles  of  the  leg  by 
which  it  is  kept  in  an  erect 
position,  the  more  the  joint 
of  the  leg  at  b  is  bent,  and 
Gonae<inentIy,  the  long  ten- 
don we  have  noticed  is  drawn 
tighter,  and  the  toes  brought 
t<^;ether,  and  forced  to  clup 
with  increased  firmness,  the 
perch  on  which  the  bird  rests.  This  movement  of  the 
toes  is  easily  shown.- hy  taking  the  leg  of  a  fowl  after 
it  is  removed,  previous  to  being  cooked,  and  findii^ 
the  tendon  we  have  spoken  of  j  the  power  it  poaaesses 
of  brioging  the  toes  togettier  can  easily  be  proved. 

Nature,  in  all  her  works,  however  dissimilar  they  may 
appear  at  first  sight,  appears  to  have  formed  her  crea- 
tures with  reference  to  one  type  or  pattern.  In  man,  the 
most  perfect  of  her  creation,  we 
find  the  boniesand  muscles  of  the 
band  most  elaborately  developed, 
and  we  find  the  same  number  of 
bones,  in  various  states  of  deve- 
lopement;  and  more  or  less  per- 
fectly formed  in  every  other  part 
of  the  creation  j  sometimes,  some 
are  enlarged  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  at  other  times,  the 
whole  of  them  are  nearly  obli- 
terated, but  still  there  is  always 
an  indication  of  every  part  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  more  per- 
Act  type  from  which  they  are 
derived.  The  pectoral  fin  of  a 
whale  is  an  illaatntion  in  point ; 
in  this  caae,  although  the  animal 
seldom  uses  its  fin  except  to  assigt 
it  in  swimming;  all  those  bones 
that  occupy  the  place  of  the  hand 
are  perfectly  formed,  enabling  the 
creature  to  clasp  ita  yonng  to  its 
breast  when  in  danger  j  the  re- 
maining bones  which  occupy  the  bonu  or  m  m  or 
place   of  the  bones   of  the   arm  ""  ""*"■ 

are  short,  and  imperfectly  formed,  the  two  bones  of 
the  fore-arm  being  soldered,  as  it  were,  together; 
outwardly  these  hones  are  not  visible,  the  whole 
fin  being  covered  with  skin  and  fht 


Ws  do,  indeed,  bat  little,  if  we  do  not  induce  our  ohitdrea 
to  think,  to  comparo,  and  to  apply,— to  draw  religious  and 
nioral  infbrenoea;  and,  in  shor^  to extraRtfVom  nature,  from 
history,  and  from  everything  they  aee,  read,  or  experiance, 
lessons-  whieh  will  guide  their  fature  oouduot,  and  promote 
their  svetlssting  welfare. — Has.  Johm  BiJmuo. 


Fi^Wias^Flowera.  of  all  cnatad  thian  the  w-Um. 

ebldhood,  onaneutaof  tiie  gravB.  .ad cq«mSoIS1  Z 
cold  corpse  in  die  cottnl  FWeia.  bekned  b*  Umtu 
dering  idiot,  and  studied  by  the  desp-lbinkiBe  mu  rf 
science  I  Flowers,  that  of  perishing  things  s»  tbt  bm 
heavenly.  Flowers— that  nneessingly  expand  to  Wm 
their  gratehil.  and  to  nun  Oeir  eba«fli| '    ■ 


human  joy,  soothers  of  human  sorrow ;  lit  emblemi  of  tin 
victor's  triumphs,  of  the  young  bride**  blushes :  welcnM  k 
the  crowded  halli,  and    graceftil  upon  soIiUn  mm     i 
Flowers  are,  in  the  volume  of  nature,  what  tbe  npnMin    ' 
*aod  is  lora"  is  in  the  volume  of  revriation.    Wkt  i 
desolata  place  would  be  a  world  without  a  florar!    It 
would  beafacewithoutasmile— BfesstwIUwutswelnM. 
Are  not  flowers  the  Btats  of  the  earth,  and  are  not  our  ain 
tbe  flowsrs  of  heaven  ?     One  cannot  IwA  cIomIj  u  ibi 
structure  of  a  flower  without  loving  it.    They  tn  cmblnai 
and  msnifeitations  of  God'a  love  to  the  ereatiao,  ami  d^j 
are  the  means  and  ministrations  of  man'*  lor*  lo  liii  Utot-    I 
eresturei;  for  they  Best  awaken  in  bis  mind  a  aanwotik   | 
beautiful  and  good.    The  very  jnutililv  of  OoMn  a  tUr 
elegance  and  great  beauty ;   for  they  lead  u*  to  (iKmibu 
of  generoiity  and  moral  beauty,  detaohed  fiem  uid  »[«■ 
riortnall  gelflshness;    so  that  they  are  pretlj  Icuou  H 
nature's  book  of  inalructinn,  teaching  man  tlut  be  lintt 
not  by  bread  or  Awn  bread  alone,  but  that  bs  balb  taotba 
than  an  animal  Ul%. — Chapter  on  Floaen. 


NOTeiNO. 
Host  writen  like  cm  tomelhing  to  dilale, 

And  MUM  on  ongMng  would  t^iend  their  lime ; 
But  entrjlMtig  ii  now  in  such  a  state 

That "  H«£U)y"  beat  befits  My  hunUe  diimtt. 
Han  I  tben,  the  subject^  and  AJl  hail '  the  I>rd 

'Who  can  write  well  on  mot/ting  .'"—Tew  biada 
Wonld  claim  this  meed  ! — bat  yet,  with  doe  irgSTd 

To  ufAn-t'  rights,  my  chaidet  ril  diMt  I 
What  art  thou.  Nothing  ? — Notlung  but  a  naiM ! 

Yet  BO  connected  with  all  earthly  ^ 
That  Glory,  Repntation,  PleMiire,  Fame, 
'     All  end  in  thee— frmnwhmatker  took  AcirifM) 
What's  FrieDdshipF    Nothing!— Love  F'tn  anpdff 
sonnd  I"  (Pnl)! 

HoDoor  ?— Wealth  7— Splendour  ?—Djf(iitf  r—isd 
I  asked  the  tombs — (with  solenui  aeiilptiinawnmed)- 

"  Nothing !''— a  hollow  moan  &i>m  e^'iefieA. 
Yet  much  depends  on  Nothing  1 — Notliiiig  ksosn, 

Notlung  is  wanted ;  and  the  vaoant  br««M, 
Where  Ignorance  erects  his  leaden  thnme. 

Aeks  nothing  to  aeoure  its  placid  rert  I 
He  that "  aays  nothing^— thonrii  a  very  dnaee, 

Hay  often  for  an  imp  of  wMom  paM : 
He  that  prates  nrrytSbv,  betraya  at  aaoe 

The  empty  head— less  stored  with  hraini  llttn  bwa 
Nothing ! — Why  thou  art  something— like  i  tlmu ! 

One  which,  tbe  more  I  search,  the  more  I  Gndi 
And,  should  Invention  &il,  through  toil  exIrenH, 

lUght  well  I  know  that  thou  art  stfll  behind! 
In  by-gone  days,  what  time  I  toned  my  lyre 
Anxious  to  gain  the  meed  of  l^ing  ftsMk 
To  what  fond  heights  did  not  my  Muse  aqrits  I 

6he  looked  for  Aw  applanae— when  Nollikigiais*! 
On  graver  themes  I  next  my  powera  i— jnii. 

And  tnrned  the  page  of  rhitixwuJiir  lore, 
(Ah  t  vtuoly  to  my  adiing  sight  diq>Uyed  I) 

What  was  my  meed  ? — itegleet,  and- nothing  iwwl 
I  do  not  like  thee  t    Yet  I  find  thee  era- 

Meddling  with  each  design  and  riaing  adme  t 
Sure  to  succeed  my  very  beet  endeavoor. 

And  prove  my  hope  is— Nothii^  bat  a  dnam  I 
/  am  of  NoAhig,  and  to  Notidng  tend ! 

On  earth  I  Nothing  have,  «ad  Nothfaif  dainr' 

Uan's  noblest  works  shall  Imow  tme  eonunon  soil, 

And  "  Nothing"  crown  the  taUet  of  hia  nann. 

£nou|^  ]  I've  proved  the  ancient  Setim  wros^ 

That "  nothing  out  of  nothing  can  be  made )" 

And  if  of  NoUiing  I  have  sung  too  long, 

Tis  but  the  fault  of  many  of  my  trade  I — IfsaS- 


nm  BixriKfla. 


iba^tnr^d^        iHas^^tn^^ 
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FORE    ABBEY     WESTMEATH. 


FoBE,  Fonre,  or  Fowre,  is  an  ancient  corporate  town 
in  the  parish  of  tbc  same  name,  and  the  barony 
of  Demiforc,  in  the  county  of  Westmcath,  Leinster. 
It  is  a  place  of  very  trifling  importance  at  the  present 
day,  though  it  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  IIouEe 
of  Commons  up  to  the  period  of  the  Union.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  north  side  uf  the  hill  or  rising 
ground  which  interposes  between  it  and  Lough  Lene. 
In  a  curious  description  of  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
written  by  Sir  Henry  Piers,  Bart.,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  ami  inserted  in  Vallancey's 
CoUretanea,  we  have  aa  account  of  the  towa  of  Trim 
at  that  period. 

The  town  is  asid  to  have  been  anciently  a  town  or  uni- 
versity of  literature,  and  that  its  name  signifying  in  ti:e 
Irish  tongue,  the  town  of  books,  and  the  mentioned  lake 
(Lough  Lene),  the  lako  of  learning,  nay  seem  to  'give 
countenance  to  this,  as  also  an  island  in  the  saiil  lake 
bearing  the  same  name,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
retiring  place  of  the  learned  who  taught  here.  But  if  this 
town  were  not  a  mart  of  learning,  surely  it  nas  of  devotion, 
there  being  in  it  no  leas  than  the  ruins  of  three  puruih 
churches,  more  by  two  than  the  greatest  and  best  Ioivd  of 
our  countr;  hath,  one  monaster)',  one  church  or  cell  of  an 
anchorite,  the  sole  of  the  religious  of  this  kind  in  Irelaiiil." 

Of  this  anchorite.  Sir  Henry  Piers  gives  the  fol- 
lowing minute  aad  amusing  account : — 
Ttiis  rdigkma  penwiiBt  hi*  «ntiy,  inilHth  K  TVir  BBTCi 


(    TUE    COUMIT  or    WUSTUEATH. 

to  go  out  of  his  duoTs  all  liis  life  aflcr,  and  accordingly 
here  he  remtdtig,  (Knt  up  all  his  days ;  every  dsy  he  saith 
mass  in  his  chajii'l,  wliieh  al&u  is  part  of,  nay,  almost  ell  his 
Jvelling-houiic.  I'ur  there  is  no  more  huusii,  but  a  very 
small  caslle.  Wherein  a  tall  man  ean  hardi)'  stretch  himBclf 
at  length,  if  he  laid  duivn  on  the  door,  nor  is  llioro  any 
passage  into  Ihc-  castle  but  through  ihe  cbajicl.  He  hath 
sci'vaiita  that  utiund  hini  at  his  call  in  nn  out-house,  but 
none  lyelh  within  the  church  but  himself.  He  is  said  by 
the  natives,  who  hold  him  in  great  veneration  fur  his  sanc- 
tity, every  day  to  dig.or  rather  scrape,  Ibr  he  uteth  no  other 
tools  but  his  naiU,  a  portion  of  his  grave ;  being  esteemed 
of  so  great  holiness,  as  if  purity  and  sanclity  nvre  entailed 
on  his  cell,  ho  is  constantly  visited  by  those  of  the  Romiiih 
religion,  who  aim  at  being  esteemed  more  devout  than  the 
ordinary  amongst  them  ;  every  visitant  at  his  departure, 
leavcth  his  offering  or  (as  they  phrase  it)  devotion  on  his 
altar :  but  he  rclieth  nut  on  this  only  fbr  a  majntainance, 
but  hath  lliose  to  bring  him  in  their  devotion,  whose  devo- 
tions arc  not  so  fcn'ent  as  to  invite  them  to  do  the  oUico  in 
person  ;  these  are  called  his  proctors,  wlio  range  all  tlio 
counties  in  Ireland,  to  beg  for  him,  whom  they  rail  "  the 
Huly  Man  in  the  Slonc:"  corn,  eggs,  geeae,  turkies,  hens, 
sheep,  money,  and  what  not;  nothing  comes  amiss,  and 
nowhere  do  tney  fail  altogether,  but  sumelhing  i*  had,  in- 
somuch, tliat  it'  his  |)roctor8  deal  honestly,  nay,  if  ihejr 
return  hiin  but  the  tenth  part  of  what  is  given  him,  he 
may,  doubtless,  fare  as  well  as  any  priest  of  them  all ;  the 
onlv  recreation  ibis  poor  prisoner  is  capable  of,  is  lo  walk 
on  his  terras  built  over  tho  cell  wherein  he  lius,  if  be  may 
be  said  to  walk,  who  Gamut  OIL  (10%  ^ai&  «.\t«^^  ^m^^  Vn, 
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The  rums  of  yfhica  we  have  given  a  view  in  our 
engraving,  are  the  spacious  remains  of  a  monastery 
in  the  valley^  at  the  foot  of  the  towo^  This  was  a 
priory  of  Canons  Regular,  built  by  St.  Fechin^  about 
the  year  630  ^  the  founder  died  of  the  plague  in  665, 
after  having,  as  is  said,  ruled  over  three  thousand 
monks  in  this  Abbey.  The  annals  of  the  Abbey 
make  us  acquainted  with  some  particulars  concerning 
the  town.  The  records  of  the  years  827,  870,  970, 
1025,  1096,  1095,  1112,  1114,  1149,  and  1169,  are 
but  a  series  of  plunderings  and  burnings.  In  1025, 
the  '*  Fermao  Fechin,  or  glebe  lands  of  Fore,  were 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  tribe  of  Criochan,  on  the 
eve  of  the  nativity."  In  1209,  Walter  de  Lacie  re- 
founded  this  Abbey,  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Taurin  and  St.  Fechin,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict,  whom  he  brought  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Taurin,  in  Normandy  $  he  made  it 
a  cell  to  that  Norman  Abbey,  since  which  period  it 
has  generally  been  called  the  priory  of  St.  Fechin 
and  St.  Taufin.  We  learn,  also,  from  these  annals, 
that  in  the  year  1436,  on  the  26th  of  May,  King 
Edward  the  Third  laid  a  tax  by  letters  patent,  to 
continue  for  twenty  years,  on  all  things  brought  to 
market  in  this  town,  or  within  three  miles  of  the 
same,  or  in  the  towns  of  Molingar  and  Multifemam, 
and  within  three  miles  of  the  same,  also  on  all  goods 
going  out  of  the  said  towns, — for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  paving  the  town,  and  to  build  a  ditch  or 
stone  wall  for  the  better  security  of  His  Majesty *s 
English  subjects  against  their  Irish  enemies,  who  had 
thrice  burnt  the  said  town  to  the  ground. 

This  monastery  presents  a  large  pile  of  simple  and 
unornamented  masonry:  the  chapel  is  still  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  has  three  narrow- 
pointed  windows.  The  valley  in  which  this  Abbey 
is  placed,  must,  in  the  time  of  its  pros|)erity,  have 
been  a  delightful  retreat  j  the  outline  is  still  good, 
and  nothing  is  wanting  but  wood,  to  render  it  an  at* 
tractive  spot  in  modem  days ;  the  approach  to  it  from 
the  east  was  protected  by  a  strong  fort^  of  which  the 
cartheii  mounds  only  remain. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  this  Abbey,  there  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  the  three  churches  alluded  to 
by  Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  the  extract  already  quoted. 

One  of  these  churches,  (he  says,)  is  called  St.  Fechin'Sy 
one  of  our  Irish  saints.  The  chief  entrance  into  this 
church  is  at  the  west  end,  by  a  door  about  three  feet  hroad 
and  six  feet  high.  This  wall  is  hard  upon,  if  not  altogether, 
three  feet  thick ;  the  lintel  that  traverseth  the  head  of  the 
door  is  of  one  entire  stone  of  the  full  thickness,  or  near  it, 
of  the  wall,  and  to  the  best  of  my  rememberance,  about 
six  foot  long,  or  perhaps  more,  and  in  height  about  two 
foot  or  more ;  having  taken  notice  of  it  as  the  largest  entire 
stone  I  had  at  any  time  observed,  especially  so  high  in  any 
building,  and  discoursing  of  it  with  an  ancient  dweller  in 
the  town,  I  observed  to  him,  that  of  old  time  they  wanted 
not  then  engines  even  in  this  country  for  their  structures ; 
the  gentleman  smiling  as  at  my  mistake,  told  me,  that  the 
saint  himself  alone,  without  either  engine  or  any  help, 
placed  the  stone  there,  and  thereon  he  proceeds  in  this 
formal  story  of  the  manner  and  occasion  of  it ;  he  said, 
the  workmen  having  hewn  and  fitted  the  stone  in  its 
dimensions,  and  made  a  shift  with  much  ado  to  tumble  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  they  assayed  with  their  joint  forces 
to  raise  it>  but  after  much  toil  and  loss  of  time»  they  could 
not  get  it  done.  At  last  they  resolved  to  go  and  refresh 
themselves,  and  after  breakfast  to  make  another  attempt 
at  it ;  the  saint  also,  for  as  the  story  goes  he  was  then 
living  and  present,  advised  them  so  to  do,  and  tells  them 
he  would  tarry  till  their  return ;  when  they  returned,  behold 
they  find  the  stone  placed  exactly  as  to  this  day  it  remains, 
over  the  door.  This  was  done,  as  the  tradition  goes,  by  the 
saint  alone ;  a  work,  for  my  part,  I  believe  impossible  to  be 
done  by  the  strength  of  so  many  hands  only  as  can  imme- 
diately apply  their  fbice  unto  it:  boweverj  I  assure  you 


this  story  in  that  formality  related,  is  infinitely  believed  by 
a  generation  oredulous  enough,  and  who  boast  el  miracles, 
and  adhere  to  tradition  how  unlikely  loe^r  it  be,  if  it  setm 
to  set  but  the  least  gloss  or  vamiah  on  that  religion,  or  die 
relatives  thereof  that  they  so  tenaciously  adhete  to. 


a 


PASSING  GENERATIONS, 

The  deaths  of  some,  and  the  marriages  of  othere," 
says  Cowper,  "  make  a  new  world  of  it  every  thirty 
years.  Within  that  space  of  time,  the  majority  are 
displaced,  and  a  new  generation  has  succeeded.  Here 
and  there  one  is  permitted  to  stay  longer,  that  there 
may  not  be  wanting  a  few  grave  dons  like  myself  to 
make  the  observation.'* 

Man  is  a  self-survivor  every  year; 

Man  like  a  stream  is  in  perpetual  flow. 

Death's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey : 

My  youth,  my  noontide  his,  my  yesterday; 

The  bold  invader  shares  the  present  hour. 

Each  moment  on  the  former  shuts  the  gravcb 

While  man  Is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease 

And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb. 

Our  birth  is  nothing,  but  ova  death  begun, 

As  tapers  waste  that  instant  they  take  fire.— Youvg. 

Yet,  infinitely  short  as  the  term  of  human  life  is, 
when  compared  with  time  to  come,  it  is  not  so  in 
relation  to  time  past.  An  hundred  and  forty  of  oar 
own  generations  carry  us  back  to  the  Deluge,  and 
nine  more  of  ante-diluvian  measure  to  the  Creation, 
— ^which  to  us  is  the  beginning  of  timej  ''for  time 
itself  is  but  a  novelty,  a  late  and  upstart  thing  in 
respect  of  the  ancient  of  days  *."  They  who  remember 
their  ^premdfather,  and  see  theur  grandchildren,  have 
seen  persons  belon^nig  to  five  out  of  that  number, 
find  he  who  attains  the  age  of  threescore  has  seen  two 
generations  pass  away.  ''The  created  world/' says 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ''  Is  but  a  small  parenthesis  Id 
eternity,  and  a  short  interposition^  for  a  time,  between 
such  a  state  of  duration  as  was  before  it,  and  may  be 
after  if  There  is  no  time  of  life,  after  we  become 
capable  of  reflection,  in  which  the  world  to  come 
must  not  to  any  considerate  mind  appear  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  this  j  no  time  in  which  ue 
have  not  a  greater  stake  there.  When  we  reach  tlie 
threshold  of  old  age,  all  objects  of  our  early  affections 
have  gone  before  us,  and  in  the  common  course  of 
morttdity  a  great  proportion  of  the  latei;.  Not  with- 
out reason,  did  the  wise  compilers  of  our  admirable 
liturgy  place  next  in  order  after  the  form  of  matri- 
mony, the  services  for  the  visitation  and  communion 
of  the  sick,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. — 'Tk 
Doctor, 

*  Dr.  S*  Johnson. 


Thrrb  is  music  wherever  there  is  harmony,  order,  or  pr^ 
portion ;  and  thus  far  we  may  maintain  the  music  of  w 
spheres ;  for  those  well-ordered  motions,  and  regular  paces, 
though  they  give  no  sound  unto  the  ear,  yet  to  the  uMe^ 
standing  they  strike  a  note  most  full  of  harmony.  Who- 
soever IS  harmonically  composed,  delights  in  the  harmony 
of  sounds ;  which  makes  me  much  distrust  the  symmetry 
of  those  heads  which  declaim  against  all  church-music* 
For  myself,  not  only  from  my  obedience,  but  my  particuW 
genius,  I  do  embrace  it;  for  even  that  vulgar  and  uvern 
music,  which  makes  one  merry,  another  mad,  strikes  id 
me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion  and  profound  contemplation  oi 
the  first  composer;  there  is  something  in  it  of  divinity  mow 
than  the  ear  discovers.  I  will  not  say  with  Plato,  the  sou 
is  an  harmony,  but  harmonical,  and  hath  its  "^•'^•^ JJ^ 
pathy  unto  music;  thus  some  whose  temper  of  body  *ff^ 
and  humours  the  constitution  of  their  souls,  are  Wn  pofltt» 
though  indeed  all  are  naturally  inclined  unto  rhyme. 
'Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

TiMB  cures  every  wound,  and  though  the  sear  may  lens^ 
and  occasionally  ache»  yet  the  earhest  agony  of  ito  w^^ew 
infliction  is  felt  no  more,— -Sir  Waltxr  Scor* 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANnQUITY. 

No.  I 

Intropvctory   Remarks.     Illubtratiohs  prk- 

YIOUS  TO  THE  CaLL  OF  AbRAM. 

From  the  earliest  ages^  monnments  have  been  erected 
to  commemorate  remarkable  events :  when  Jacob 
made  a  leagne  with  his  father-in-law  Laban,  he  "  took 
a  stone,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar;  and  he  said  unto 
his  brethren^  Gather  stones,  and  they  took  stones,  and 
made  an  heap."  (Gen.  xxxi.  45>  46.)  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  simple  tradition  was  insufficient  to 
preserve  the  meaning  of  these  memorials,  and  those 
by  whom  they  were  erected  carved  upon  the  stones 
some  image  or  picture  by  which  the  event  might  be 
known ;  the  picture  was  subsequently  changed  for  an 
inscription,  and  that  this  practice  was  very  ancient, 
appears  from  the  words  of  the  patriarch  Job,  "  Oh 
that  my  words  were  now  written  ....That  they  were 
graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever!*'  (Job  xix.  23,24.)  It  is  evident  that  such 
monuments  possess  great  historical  value ;  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  accidents  as  books  and  manuscripts, 
they  are  easily  understood,  and  generally  known. 
But  such  monuments  will  not  by  themselves  form  a 
history,  because  they  only  record  a  single  event 
without  taking  any  notice  of  its  causes  or  its  conse- 
quenjces.  They  are  rather  evidences  by  which  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  written  history  may  be  deter- 
mined. Thus,  a  history  of  England  which  denied 
the  fact  of  the  great  fire  of  London,  would  be  con- 
victed of  falsehood  by  the  monumental  column  which 
commemorates  that  calamity;  and  the  truth  of  the 
'  accounts  given  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  England, 
their  armour,  their  dress,  and  their  high  nmk,  is 
proved  by  their  effigies  in  the  Temple  Church.  The 
remains  of  the  Roman  palace  discovered  at  Bignor, 
in  Sussex,  show  that  the  arts  of  Rome  were  intro- 
duced into  Britain  at  the  same  time  as  her  arms,  and 
that  this  island  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons.  In 
general,  the  more  ancient  any  history  is,  the  fewer 
are  the  monuments  by  which  we  can  estimate  its 
truth;  but  there  is  one  important  exception, — the 
Bible.  Though  far  the  most  ancient  record  of  trans- 
actions in  the  world,  its  veracity  is  established  by 
countless  monuments  in  different  lands,  and  the  re- 
searches of  modem  travellers  daily  add  fresh  con- 
firmations to  its  important  truths. 

This  is  especially  shown  by  the  recent  discoveries 
in  Eg3rptian  antiquity.  No  other  nation  has  entered 
so  minutely  into  details  on  its  monuments  as  the 
Egj^tians)  they  have  left  us  accurate  representations 
of  public  events,  private  occupations,  and  domestic 
manners.  Wars,  battles,  and  sieges ;  the  mustering 
and  divisions  of  the  army,  the  triumphal  processions 
that  rewarded  the  victors,  the  miserable  fate  that 
awaited  the  captives  3  in  peace,  we  see  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  priests,  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  the 
court,  the  amusements  of  the  people,  and  even  the 
games  of  the  children.  Every  detail  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture  is  depicted  faithfully  in  the  tombs ; 
all  the  occupations  of  life  are  represented  in  the 
chambers  of  death. 

The  book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  com- 
positions in  the  world :  the  best  critics  have  agreed 
that  it  was  written  before  the  age  of  Moses,  and  some 
eastern  traditions  make  the  patriarchal  model  of 
patience  a  contemporary  with  Abraham.  But  ancient 
as  it  is,  the  passage  we  have  already  quoted  shows 
that  monumental  records  existed  previously*  ax^d  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  remarkable  events.     The  I 


tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt,  reciently  made  public  by 
the  discoveries  of  enterprising  travellers,  are  probably 
more  ancient  than  any  other  edifices  in  the  world. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them 
existed  in  the  days  of  Moses,  perhaps  even  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  5  and  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed, 
striking  proofs  that  the  Jewish  legislator  saw  and 
comprehended  the  symbolic  representations  on  the 
walls  of  the  Pharaohs,  w^ich  now  offer  mysteries 
that  cannot  be  interpreted.  We  may,  therefore,  rea* 
sonably  expect  to  find  singular  confirmations  of 
Scripture  truth,  in  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
contemporary  with  the  sacred  historian.  The  paint- 
ings and  the  sculptures  on  which  he  gazed  are  also 
ofilered  to  our  view ;  the  customs  and  manners  which 
he  described  in  words,  Egyptian  artists  depicted  in 
the  very  same  age.  After  the  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  two  contemporary 
records  so  different  in  their  nature,  that  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  suspecting  one  to  be  derived  from  the 
other,  and  we  can  demonstrate  the  historical  verity  of 
the  Bentateuch,  not  only  by  undesigned  coincidence, 
but  by  the  testimony  of  a  hostile  and  persecuting 
people. 

But  these  monuments  not  only  illustrate  the  ac- 
counte  given  of  Egypt  by  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  they  serve  also  to  explain  many  peculiari- 
ties in  the  social  condition  of  the  chosen  people  of 
God.  The  connexion  between  them  began  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  who  visited  Egypt,  and  found  there 
a  settled  government,  with  the  head  of  which  he 
entered  into  terms  of  friendly  relationship;  the 
Israelites  were  brought  into  closer  union  with  the 
Egyptians  when  they  colonized  the  land  of  Goshen, 
during  the  administration  of  Joseph;  they  shared 
the  slavery  and  degradation  of  that  people  when  an 
intrusive  djrnasty  tyrannized  over  the  land,  and 
"  another  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph."  Moses, 
who  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,'* 
undoubtedly  adopted  many  of  their  usages  when  he 
pBepared  the  civil  code  of  laws  for  the  people  over 
whom  God  had  placed  him  as  a  leader  and  a  legis- 
lator ;  finally,  this  connexion  was  maintained  through 
various  alternations  of  war  and  peace,  until  the 
Egyptian  power  in  Asia  was  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  tradition  in  the  East,  that 
piUars  were  erected  before  the  Deluge  by  some  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  that  Uiey  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  Flood.  It 
is,  indeed,  improbable  that  tradition  alone  could  have 
preserved  so  many  particulars  of  the  primeval  inno- 
cence of  man,  his  residence  in  Paradise,  his  tempta- 
tion, and  his .  fall,  as  we  find  among  all  ancient 
nations,  unless  some  such  memorials  had  existed. 
Even  the  means  by  which  man  was  seduced  from  his 
allegiance,  the  'temptation  of  the  serpent,  are  more 
or  less  distinctly  shown  in  the  mythology  of  every 
ancient  nation.  The  craft  of  the  serpent,  its  enmity 
to  the  human  race,  its  representation  of  an  evil  prin- 
ciple possessing  extraordinary  power  and  malignity, 
are  found  among  the  articles  of  popular  belief  in 
every  nation  possessing  ancient  records,  from  China 
to  Peru.  The  fact  that  religious  worship  was  offered 
to  an  animal  so  repulsive  in  its  form,  and  so  malig- 
nant in  its  nature,  can  only  be  explained  by  their 
ancestors  having  preserved  the  memory  of  the  evil 
which  Satan,  disguised  in  that  form,  had  inflicted  on 
the  human  race. 

Among  the  Egyptian  monuments,  we  find  one 
representation  of  an  interview  between  a  woman  and 
a  serpent,  which  immediately  suggests  to  us  the 
circumstance  of  Eve's  temptation.    The  artist  has 
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managed  to  give^e  animal  encli  a  lookof  uitelli- 
gence,  aa  fully  to  justify  the  proverbial  expresdoo, — 
"Be  ye  wise  asaerpeatsj"  and  the  horror  depicted  on 
the  woman 'a  countenance  may  be  supposed  to  arise 
as  much  from  the  sinfolaess  of  the  proposal  made  to 
her  by  the  tempter,  as  from  the  BhigabHity  of  an 
animal  being  endowed  with  the  povet  of  spceih. 


-  From  the  Egyptian  monnmeDts,  also,  wo  obt«n  a 
confirmation  of  the  Scriptnral  acconnt  of  the  early 
discovery  of  some  of  the  arts  neceH«ary  in  social  life. 
In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  three  very  important  dis- 
coveries are  attributed  to  the  sons  of  Lamech  ;  the 
first  is  the  pasturage  of  cattle  by  wandering  shepherds. 
"  Jabnl  was  the  father  of  snch  as  dwell  in  tents,  and 
have  cattle."  (Gen  iv.  20.)  It  has  always  been  the 
custom  in  the  East  to  call  a. man  "the  father"  of 
any  thing  or  circumstance  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able ;  thus,  one  of  Mohammed's  companions  was 
named  Abu-Uoreira,  that  is,  "the  father  of  a  cat," 
on  account  of  his  partiality  to  that  animal.  Jabal  is 
called  "father"  here,  in  the  sense  of  inventor  or 
teacher,  and  the  passage  means  that  he  was  the  firbt 
to  adopt  a  nomade  life.  Hence,  also,  it  follows  that 
men  had  stationary  habitations  before  they  began  to 
nse  tents  or  moveable  dwellings ;  for  Cain  "  builded 
a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after  the  name 
of  hia  eon  Enoch,"  (Gen.  iv,  17;)  whereas  tents  were 
nut  used  until  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam. 
This  singular  fact,  so  dificrent  from  what  profane 
writers  usually  relate  about  the  progress  of  society. 


is  confirmed  by  the  Egyptian  manaments.*  On  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  we  find  numerona  ttpn- 
sentationa  of  bonses  and  fortresses,  but  tenia  or 
tabernacles  are  exceedingly  rare, — a  clear  proof  that 
their,  nse  does  not  belong  to  the  first  stages  of  hnmu 
advanceroent. 

An  important  invention  is  attributed  to  Lamedi'i 
second  son  Jnbal  j  "  he  was  the  father  of  such  ■ 
handle  the  harp  or  organ."  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  We  iM 
have  so  many  occasions  to  refer  to  the  musical  b- 
struments  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelitee,  tint 
we  need  here  only  remark  that  the  monuments  Mj 
confirm  the  Scriptural  acconnt  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  invention.  "Die  harp,  and  the  ougab,  at  pipe  of 
unequal  reeds,  which  our  tranalatora  have  renilereil 
"  organ,"  are  found  depicted  on  the  tontlu  aad 
templea  which  bear  the  most  unquestionable  maiki 
of  a  very  ancient  date. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  acount  given  of  Tubal- 
Cain  !  he  is  called  "  an  instmcter  of  every  artificet 
in  brass  and  iron."  (Gen.  iv.  22.)  We  must  in  titt 
first  place  remark  that  the  word  translated  "in- 
stmcter," literally  signifies  "  a  whetter,"  and  that  ihe 
word  rendered  "brass,"  means  properly  "natiTC 
copper."  Now  the  m<«imnents  clearly  show  that  the 
art  of  working  in  metals  bad  attained  a  high  d^m 
of  perfection  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  accompanying  engraving  exhibits  the  furnact 
or  foi^  need  by  the  Egyptians.  The  double  bdlon 
worked  by  the  alternate  pressure  of  the  feet,  and 
infiated  by  raising  the  top  with  a  rope  held  in  thi 
hands,  does  not  differ  materially  horn  those  used  in 
small  smelting  operations  of  the  present  day.  Fraca 
the  use  of  the  word  "whetter."  it  ^peais  that  the 
sacred  historian  decribes  forging  as  a  more  ancient 
process  than  casting,  and  this  is  amply  confirmed  bf 
the  monuments  on  which  the  fanner  employment  i> 
common,  and  the  latter  rare.  Tlie  order  of  ttie  vordi 
also  intimates  that  copper-worka  were  more  comnuoi 
than  iron,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  villi  llw 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  latter  metal  ia  nrely 
found  in  ita  native  state.  From  the  monnmentt,  it 
is  evident  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Egyp^ 
weapons,  tools,  and  utensils,  were  formed  of  ca^fx, 
for  they  are  painted  of  the  greenish  colour  which 
copper  asBtunes,  when  it  becomes  oxidized  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

The  traces  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  geneni 
Deluge,  most  next  engage  our  attention ;  aad  (he 
peculiar  nature  of  the  monuments  themselves  Kemi 
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to  bear  strong  testimony  to  that  awful  event.  The 
must  ancient  of  these  records  are  deeply  carved,  and 
destitute  of  colour,  as  if  to  save  them  from  the  de- 
structive agency  of  water :  they  are  literally  "  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  in  the  rock  for  ever.**  But  more 
direct  references  are  found  on  the  monuments  $  we 
see  a  sacred  ship  or  ark  borne  in  religious  processions, 
accompanied  by  several  symbols  of  life  and  preserva- 
tion, especially  the  winged  globe,  which  gives  so 
lively  an  image  of  providential  protection,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  maternal  care 
of  the  female  bird,  hiding  the  callow  young  under 
*'  the  shadow  of  her  wings." 

The  notion  usually  formed  of  the  aik  is,  that  it 
resembled  a  large  ship ;  but  the  Scripture  represents 
it  as  an  enormous  wooden  box  or  hqjise,  of  an  oblong 
farm,  divided  into  three  stories.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary that  it  should  float ;  no  purpose  could  be  served 
by  its  being  made  fit  for  performing  voyages  from 
place  to  place.  In  the  engraving  we  see  that  such 
an  oblong  box  or  ark  is  placed  in  one  of  the  light 
boats  of  the  Nile,  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  designed 
to  float  upon  water. 

The  erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  proved  by  its 
existing  remains,  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  Whatever  other  object  may  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  anxious  to  perpetuate  their 
own  glory.  In  both  cases,  vanity  has  met  its  punish- 
ment :  the  builders  of  Babel  were  miraculously  dis- 
persed ;  the  names  of  those  who  erected  the  pyramids 
are  unknown.  It  must  be  added,  that,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nile,  brick  pyramids  are  found,  the 
materials  of  which  are  very  similar  to  those  employed 
by  the  builders  of  Babel.  "  And  they  said  one  to 
another.  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and  bum  them 
thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime 
had  they  for  mortar.  And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us 
huild  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven  ^  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
(Gen.  xi.  3,  4.)  It  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
these  stupendous  structures  were  partly  intended  for 
treasuriies,  and  hence  may  have  arisen  the  caution 
shown  in  concealing  their  entrances,  blocking  up 
their  interior  galleries,  and  hiding  their  secret  cham- 


bers. Among  the  labours  imposed  on  the  Israelites 
by  Pharaoh,  we  find  special  mention  made  of  the 
''treasure-cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses."  (Exodus  i. 
11.)  From  the  monuments  we  find  that  the  Pha- 
raohs received  vast  quantities  of  the  precious  metals 
in'  tribute,  and  the  conservation  of  their  treasures 
must  consequently  have  been  a  matter  of  difficulty 
and  importance. 


THE  FORCE  OF  LIGHTNING. 

A  PKRSON  may  be  killed  by  lightning,  although  the 
explosion  takes  place  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
by  what  is  called  the  back-stroke.     Suppose  that  the 
two  extremities  of  a  cloud,  highly  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, hang  down  towards  the  earth,  they  will  repel 
the  electricity  from  the  earth's  surface,  if  it  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  their  own,  and  will  attract  the  other 
kind ;  and  if  a  discharge  should  suddenly  take  place 
at  one  end  of  the  cloud,  the  equilibrium  will  instantly 
be  restored  by  a  flash  at  that  point  of  the  earth  which 
is  under  the  other.     Though  the  back-stroke  is  often 
sufiKciently  powerful  to  destroy  life,  it  is  never  so  ter- 
rible in  its  effects  as  the  direct  shot,  which  is  fre- 
quently of  inconceivable  intensity.     Instances  have 
occurred  in  which  large  masses  of  iron  and  stone, 
and  even  many  feet  of  a  stone  wall,  have  been  con- 
veyed to  a  considerable  distance  by  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning.    Rocks  and  the  tops  of  mountains  often  bear 
the  marks  of  fusion  from  its  action,  and  occasionally 
vitreous  tubes,  descending  many  feet  into  banks  of 
sand,  mark  the  path  of  the  electric  fluid.     Some 
years  ago.  Dr.  Fielder  exhibited  several  of  these 
fiilgorites  in  London,  of  considerable  length,  which 
had  been  dug  out  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Silesia  and 
Eastern  Prussia.     One  found  at  Paderbom  was  forty 
feet  long.    Their  ramifications  generally  terminate  in 
pools  or  springs  of  water  below  the  sand,  which  are 
supposed  to  determine  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid. 
No  doubt  the  soil  and  substrata  must  influence  its 
direction,  since  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  places 
which  have  been  struck  by  lightning  are  often  struck 
again.    A  school-house  in  Lammer-Muir,  in  East 
Lothian,  has  been  struck  three  different  times. 
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CARBONIC  ACm. 
No.  II. 


Fermentation  has,  in  a  former  paper,  been  men- 
tioned as  a  productive  source  of  Carbonic  Acid ;  a 
fact  so  well  understood  in  breweries  and  distilleries, 
that  the  workmen  never  venture  into  a  fresh-emptied 
vat,  until  it  has  for  several  days  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  even  then  it  is,  in 
most  cases,  necessary  to  adopt  other  measures  in 
order  to  ensure  perfeet  saftey.  When  these  precau- 
tions are  forgotten,  or  wilfally  neglected,  health,  and 
sometimes  life,  is  sacrificed. 

During  the  first  stages  of  fermentation  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  disengaged  is  much  greater  than  at  any 
subsequent  period.  If  a  lighted  candle  be  held  over 
a  large  vessel  containing  malt  liquor  in  an  active 
state  of  fermentation,  the  flame  will  be  instantly  ex- 
tingnished;  and  if  we  put  our  face  near  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  inhale  a  little  of  the  gas, 
its  effect  will  be  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
application  of  very  strong  ammonia,  (spirit  of  harts- 
horn) to  the  nostrils. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  absorbed  by  liquids,  imparting  to 
them  the  agreeable  flavour,  which  in  malt  liquors, 
cider,  wine,  and  a  variety  of  other  beverages,  is 
associated  with  briskness.  By  exposure  to  the  air  a 
great  portion  of  the  gas  escapes,  and  by  its  loss  the 
hquor  becomes,  what  is  termed,  stale,  or  flat.  The 
exhilarating  effects  of  spring- water  are  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  presence  of  Carbonic  Acid;  for  when 
that  has  been  expelled  by  boiling,  the  water  becomes 
vapid  and  tasteless,  and  it  ceases  to  sparkle  on  being 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  difference  with  respect  to  spring- 
water  and  fermented  liquors.  In  the  former  instance, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  present  is 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  whither  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  return  so  long  as  the  temperature  of  the 
water  remains  constant.  When  the  temperature  is 
increased,  the  gas  escapes,  and  the  earthy  matter 
with  which  it  is  usually  combined,  (most  commonly 
lime,}  is  precipitated.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  water 
from  a  deep  well  which  has  been  standing  all  night 
in  a  bed-room,  especially  in  warm  weather,  is  less 
refreshing  than  when  recently  drawn  from  its  source. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  the  bottle  containing  the  water  will  become 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  white  earthy  matter,  which 
is  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  as  above  mentioned. 

In  fermented  liquors,  whether  in  casks  or  bottles. 
Carbonic  Acid  is  generated  spontaneously ;  the  fer- 
mentative process  continuing  in  operation  for  many 
years,  and  constituting  what  is  denominated  ripening. 
The  less  perfectly  the  liquor  has  been  fermented  in 
the  first  process  of  its  manufacture,  the  more  abun- 
dantly will  Carbonic  Acid  be  formed  afterwards  ;  and 
its  formation  is  accelerated  by  sudden  elevations  of 
temperature.  As  familiar  examples  we  may  mention 
ginger-beer,  and  ale,  or  porter.  Ginger-beer  is  so 
imperfectly  fermented,  that  by  proper  management 
it  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use  in  a  few  hours  after  i^ 
has  been  bottled.  Ale  and  porter,  on  the  contrary, 
require  several  weeks,  and  if  they  have  been  a  long 
time  in  casks,  many  months,  to  bring  them  to  matu- 
rity in  bottles.  It  is  true  the  process  may  be  hastened 
by  putting  the  bottles  in  a  warm  situation,  but  this 
can  only  be  done  at  ths  risk  of  losing  the  liquor,  as 
well  as  the  bottles  which  contain  it.  So  sensitive  are 
malt  liquors  to  any  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
that  we  have  known  instances  of  many  hundred 
bottles  of  ale  and  porter  bursting  in  one  night. 


sparkling  wines,  is  due  to  tiM  slow  fermentatioa 
which  takes  place  in  them  after  they  are  bottled.  A 
simUar  process  goes  on  whilst  these  wines  remain  in. 
casks  j  but  the  excess  of  Carbonic  Acid  is  in  this 
case  permitted  to  escape,  otherwise  its  pressure  would 
burst  the  casks. 

Recently  boiled  water,  in  a  state  of  repose,  nin 
absorb  its  own  volume  of  Carbonic  Acid  gas ;  but 
this  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  ordinary 
temperature  and  pressure.  When  ^e  water  is  briskly 
agitated  in  contact  with  the  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed 
more  rapidly,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  is 
increased,  the  quantity  of  gas  taken  up  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  pressure  employcnl.  Thus, — if  a 
gallon  of  water  will  absorb  an  equal  quantity  of  gaa 
at  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  under  a 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres  it  dissolves  two  gallons, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  for  every  other  increase  uf 
pressure.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  enables  the 
manufacturers  of  soda-water,  and  other  artificial 
waters,  to  conduct  their  operations  with  safety,  and 
on  uniform  principles ;  for  otherwise,  the  use  of  glass 
bottles  would  be  attended  with  great  danger.  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  origin  of  Carbonic  Acid 
in  fermented  liquors  is  to  be  traced  to  a  natural  pro- 
cess. With  artificial  waters  it  is  otherwise.  In  the 
manufacture  of  soda-water,  for  instance,  the  requisite 
quantity  of  soda  is  added  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  a  strong  vessel, — ^the  Carbonic 
Acid  gas,  which  has  been  separately  prepared,  le  then 
pumped  into  the  vessel,  and  the  water  briskly  agitated. 
When  a  proper  quantity  of  gas  has  been  absorbed, 
the  water  is  bottled,  and  it  is  immediately  fit  for  use. 
The  corks  are  fastened  down  with  wire  as  the  only 
means  oi  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  gas  within  the 
bottle,  which  is,  in  general,  equal  to  about  five  atmo- 
spheres. Effervescing  lemonade  is  prepared  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  medicinal  waters,  excepting, 
of  course,  the  flavouring  ingredients. 

There  is  a  property  possessed  by  effervescing  beve- 
rages, which  we  beheve  is  not  much  regarded, 
although  it  is  one  of  their  chief  recommen&tions. 
We  allude  to  their  coldness,  an  effect  produced  by  the 
rapid  escape  of  gas,  and  its  sudden  transition  from 
what  may  be  termed  a  liquid,  to  the  gaseous  state. 
We  know  not  how  to  illustrate  this  more  fbrdbiy 
than  by  a  reference  tjo  the  effect  of  ether,  or  strong 
spirits  of  wine,  when  dropped  upon  the  back  of  the 
hand.  A  sensation  of  extreme  coldness  is  immedi- 
ately experienced  as  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  eva- 
poration of  the  liquid ;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  the  case  under  consideration,  ^e  gas 
which  had  been  previously  held  in  solution  by  the 
water  regains  its  liberty ;  and  as  heat  is  essential  to 
its  resumption  of  the  gaseous  form,  that  heat  is  sup- 
plied by  the  water,  whose  temperature  is  thereby 
reduced  very  much  below  what  it  was  before  the  coric 
was  drawn. 

Having  mentioned  artificial  mineral-waters,  it  is 
right  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  about  those 
which  are  the  result  of  natural  processes,  and  which 
the  former  are  intended  to  imitate.  The  term 
mineral-water  is  applied  to  spring-water  holding  in 
solution  certain  ingredients  which  render  it  unfit  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  to  it 
sdme  specific  property  which  operates  more  or  less 
powerfully  on  the  animal  system.  There  are  many 
justly  celebrated  mineral-springs  in  Great  Britain,  as 
there  are  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  latter,  those  of  Germany  are  in  very  high  repute, 
and  it  \f^  in  .imitation  of  their  products  that  medicinal 
waters  are  manufactured  in  this  country.     When  the 
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thus  obtainea  are  eqnal  in  every  respect  to  those 
imported  from  the  original  springs.  Mineral-waters 
are  for  the  most  part  strongly  impregnated  with 
Carbonic  Acid.  In  some  instances^  as  much  as  one 
hundred  and  sixty  cubic  inches  of  gas  exist  in  one 
hundred  cubic  of  water.  This  imparts  to  them  their 
pleasant  acidulous  flavour,  whilst  it  is  not  less  import- 
ant as  respects  its  salutary  effects  upon  the  system 
generally.  It  is  well  deserving  of  remark,  that 
although  Carbonic  Acid,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  destructive  of  life  when  permitted  to  pass 
into  the  lungs,  even  in  a  v^ry  diluted  state,  its  effects 
"when  taken  into  the  stomach  are  decidedly  beneficiaL 
Ijet  it  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  is  improper  to 
take  soda-water,  or,  indeed,  any  other  carbonated 
i^ater,  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  progress 
of  a  hearty  meal.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
tends  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions, rather  than  assist  them. 

All  carbonated  waters  should  be  kept  in  cool 
aitnationa,  especially  in  Summer;  and  the  more 
uniform  their  temperature,  the  longer  will  they  con- 
tinue good.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed  in 
reference  to  fermented  liquors.  We  remember  very 
lately  to  have  seen  an  account  of  an  accident  occa- 
sioned by  the  bursting  of  a  cask  of  Seltzer  water,  at 
Paris.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  person  who 
was  standing  near  the  cask,  and  to  whom  it  belonged, 
was  not  killed  by  the  concussion.  If  this  was  not 
the  result,  his  life  was  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  same  individual  had 
been  wounded  twice  before,  by  explosions  of  bottles 
of  the  same  kind  of  water.  The  accident  alluded  to 
above,  was  the  consequence  of  leaving  the  cask  in  an 
exposed  situation  during  warm  weather. 

All  inflammable  substances  which  contain  carbon, 
(charcoal,)  yield  Carbonic  Acid  by  combustion  $  and 
hence  we  never  kindle  a  fire,  whether  it  be  of  wood, 
charcoal,  peat,  coke,  or  coal,  nor  do  we  obtain  ar- 
tificial light,  be  it  from  tallow,  oil,  wax,  or  gas,  with- 
ont  producing  it  3  the  quantity  bearing  some  relation 
to  the  elementary  constitution  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed. Combustion  is  a  subject  which,  under  one 
form  or  another,  presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  every 
department  of  scientific  research.  It  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  every-day  transactions  of 
life }  nor  is  it  less  important  in  the  more  complicated 
processes  which  minister  to  our  necessities  in  a  thou- 
sand different  forms.  Were  we  only  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  most  ordinary  operations  which  are 
conducted  through  the  agency  of  fire,  we  should 
occupy  entire  sheets  of  our  magazine.  In  former 
volumes  there  have  been  frequent  allusions  to  this 
part  of  the  phenomena  of  natural  objects.  A  vast 
deal  yet  remains  to  be  said. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  Carbonic 
Acid  gas  which  daily  ascends  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  is  no  actual  increase  in  its  proportions. 
We  have  before  stated  that  it  is  always  found  as 
forming  a.  part  of  the  atmosphere,  slightly  varying  in 
its  proportions  under  the  influence  of  climate,  situa- 
tion, aad  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  of  the 
seasons.  But  whetiber  we  collect  and  examine  a 
portion  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly- 
populated  city,  or  at  the  mountain-top,  the  difference 
in  its  constitution  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  inappreciable 
to  the  senses,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  the  most 
careful  and  rigid  experiments.  We  do  well  to  con- 
template the  WISDOM  and  goodness  so  significantly 
portrayed  in  all  the  arrangements  of  Providence. 
In  no  one  instance  are  these  attributes  more  appa- 
rent, than  in  the  provision  which  has  h^^^  made  for 
^thdMWiDg  basa  the  atonospben  tho^e  gaseSj  whose  { 


excessive  accumulation  would  be  inimical  to  the  en- 
joyment, or  unfavourable  to  the  existence,  of  animated 
beings.  This  must  furnish  us  with  an  interesting 
topic  to  discourse  upon  in  our  next  paper. 


CASE  OF  SOMNAMBULISM. 

A  WOMAN,  was  much  addicted  to  talking  in  her 
sleep,  and,  after  some  observation,  it  was  discovered 
that,  in  doing  so,  she  went  over  all  the  transactions 
of  the  preceding  day  5  everything,  especially,  that  she 
had  herself  said,  was  distinctly  repeated  in  the  order 
in  which  she  had  spoken  it  In  general  she  com- 
menced immediately  after  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
began  by  repeating  the  first  words  she  had  spoken  in 
the  morning,  and  then  went  through  the  other  con- 
versation of  the  day,  adapting  her  tone  and  manner 
to  the  real  occurrences.  Thus,  whether  she  had 
called  aloud  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  or  whispered 
something  which  she  did  not  wish  to  be  overheard, — 
whether  she  had  laughed  or  sung,  everything  was 
repeated  in  the  order,  and  in  the  tone  of  voice,  in 
which  it  had  actually  occurred.  In  repeating  con- 
versations with  others,  she  regularly  left  intervals  in 
her  discourse  corresponding  to  the  period  when  the 
other  party  was  supposed  to  be  replying  j  and  she 
also  left  intervals  between  different  conversations, 
shorter  in  reality,  but  corresponding  in  relative  length 
to  the  intervals  which  had  in  fact  taken  place.  Thus, 
if  she  had  been  for  two  hours  without  cohversing 
with  any  other  person,  the  interval  in  her  nocturnal 
conversation  was  about  ten  minutes.  In  this  man- 
ner she  generally  required  about  two  hours  to  re- 
hearse the  occurrences  of  the  day.  She  was  scarcely 
ever  known  to  repeat  anything  she  had  read,  but  she 
occasionally  repeated  psalms,  as  if  she  had  been 
teaching  them  to  a  child,  and  she  repeated  them 
more  correctly  than  she  could  do  when  awake. 

She  exhibited  also  the  more  common  characters  of 
somnambulism,  frequently  rising  in  her  sleep,  pur- 
suing her  ordinary  occupations  in  the  kitchen,  and 
even  out  of  doors.  On  one  occasion  she  awoke  in 
the  act  of  mounting  a  horse  at  the  stable-door,  and 
at  another  time  was  roused  by  sprainine^  her  ancle, 
while  cutting  grass  in  a  ditch  at  some  distance  from 
the  house.  These  occupations  were  observed  to  have 
a  relation  to  her  engagements  during  the  day,  being 
either  a  repetition  of  something  she  had  done,  or  the 
accomplishment  of  what  she  had  intended  to  do,  but 
had  been  prevented  from  performing  -,  and  sometimes 
it  appeared  to  be  something  which  she  meant  to  do 
at  the  earliest  hour  on  the  following  day. 

These  peculiarities  had  been  matter  of  interesting 
observation  for  a  considerable  time,  when  she  at 
length  fell  into  a  state  of  continued  unconsciousness 
to  external  things,  which  went  on  for  three  days, 
during  which  time  she  attended  to  all  her  usual  occu 
pations.  This  began  on  a  Sunday,  and  continued  to 
the  Wednesday.  On  that  day  her  master  met  her 
returning  from  an  outhouse,  carrying  a  number  of 
eggs,  when  he  determined  to  attempt  rousing  her  by 
shouting  loudly  in  her  ear.  On  his  doing  so  she 
awoke  as  from  a  sleep,  and  spoke  to  him  sensibly, 
but  could  give  no  account  of  the  eggs,  and  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  day  was  not  Sunday. 
In  an  hour  she  relapsed  into  the  unconscious  state, 
and  was  again  roused  in  the  same  manner^  but, 
after  some  further  experiments,  this  expedient  failed, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  was  taken  to  her  parents, 
and  did  not  recover  entirely  for  several  weeks ;  after 
this  her  former  peculiarities  became  less  remarkablei 
and  gradually  ceased. 

[Asuc^OMBi^  on  the  InUlUctual  PawerhJ 
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THK   BANK   OF   HAPPIKSS8. 

Yo^o  my,  niy  friend,  throughout  the  year, 
Something^  81111  seems  my  heart  to  diecr. 
That,  though  beneath  miafortune^s  stroke, 
Blore  like  the  willow  than  the  oak, 
It  ofi  has  been  my  fate  to  bend, 
Vet,  should  one  cheering  beam  descent^ 
Unharmed  again  I  raise  my- head. 
And  round  a  soothing  shadow  spread ;  • 
That,  though  in  deep  retirement  phtced^ 
With  but  few  marks  of  fashion  graced, 
Cdntent  is  there— my  house  looks  gay. 
And  those  who  call  incline  to  stay ! 

The  source  of  this,  I  now  confessi 
Is  a  rich  treasure  I  possess  s 
Say— do  you  wish  to  own  the  priae  ? 
Seema  it  of  Talue  in  your  eyes  ? 
Behold  the  plan  you  must  pursue^* 
Study— and  if  you  please — review  I 
Whilst  still  a  child,  a  thought  arose, 
That  Sorrow  and  Mankind  were  foes ! 
And  so,  her  influence  to  repress, 
I  oped  a  Bank  of  Happiness ! 

For  Happiness  ?  the  thought  waa  strange  I 
Did  any  there  their  drafts  exchange  ? 
The  plan,  no  doubt,  was  new  and  rare— 
Did  any  place  their  treasure  there  ? 

Yes ! — there  was  tressure — ample  stor^ 
Placed  by  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  i 
The  king  haa  sent  it  from  his  throne,  [ 
The  beggar  made  it  more  my  own ; 
The  dog,  the  bird,  the  wandering  bee, 
The  blossoms  blushing  on  the  tree. 
The  sportive  lambs,  which  gaily  played. 
The  dams  reposing  *neath  Uie  shade, 
The  foal  that  *mi£t  the  daiaiea  lies. 
The  ^wrtive  dance  of  Summer  flies, 
The  <*  milky  tnothers,**  standing  cool 
*Mid  the  o^ershaded  crystal  pool, 
The  labouring  steeds,  turned  out  to  graxe. 
The  feathered  choirs*  melodious  lays, 
The  jocund  sound  of  harvest  horn, 
As  in  is  borne  the  ripened  com ; 
The  loaded  groups  of  gleaners  gay. 
At  eve  pursuing  home  their  way ; 
And  when  frost's  influence  keen  was  found, 
And  snow  lay  deep  and  thick  around. 
The  sheltered  homestead,  snug  and  waim. 
Filled  with  the  tenants  of  the  farm ; 
The  sprightly  robin*s  lively  note. 
Which  swelled  in  gratitude  his  throat ; 
The  genial  hearth's  enlivening  blase, 
Tlie  of  t-tdld  take  of  ancient  days, 
The  deep  discourse  of  lofty  minds, 
The  thoughts  which  music's  spell  unbinds, 
Wealth's  costly  sports,  its  pleasures  gay, 
The  peasant's  rustic  holiday, 
The  placid  brow  of  reverend  age, 
Aa  bending  o*er  the  sacred  page; 
The  hopes  of  Aianhood — ^ita  success^ 
Its  plans,  its  hazards,  its  address ; 
The  glowing  thoughta  of  early  youth, 
lis  feeUngs  warm,  its  artless  truth ; 
And  childhood's  prattle  wild  and  free. 
Its  guileless  sports,  its  haimless  gle&— 
From  all  that's  good,  or  fair,  or  land. 
All  that  could  bliss  or  pleasure  fiud— 
From  all — where  aid  I  could  bestow 
To  those  who  pain  or  suffering  know,^ 
In  the  rich  treasure  seemed  to  flow. 
Treasure?— yes,  treasure  most  refined, 
Joy  to  the  heart — balm  to  the  mind. 
That  bade  the  throb  of  sorrow  oease^ 
And  filled  my  soul  with  hope  and  peace. 
^     Leam  hot  of  everything  below 
To  shun  the  joy,  relieve  the  woe ; 
Then  ahaU  the  simplest  scene  have  power 
To  give  to  thee  a  pleasant  hour ; 
AU  that  thou  see'st  of  good  be  thine. 
For  thee  Earth's  fEurest  beanties  shine ; 
And  to  the  realms  of  endlesa  day 
Thon  this  rich  treasure  may'st  oonvey. 
Where  all  may  jcnn,  crowned  with  saooees. 

In  OM  T«at  Bank  of  Hafp^''^^"* 

Mm.  fbam  BoxMi 


A  VEGETABLE  WONDER. 

At  a  meeting  of  tine  Botanical  Society  of  London, 
held  on  the  7th  of  September  last,  the  following 
commaaication  was  read  from  Mr.  SI.  H.  Schombargh, 
a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London^  dated  New  Amsterdam,  Berbioe, 
May  1 1th,  1837,  on  a  new  genus  allied  to  the  Water 
Lily,  named  "  Victoria  Regina"  by  permission  of  Her 
Majesty.  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  magnificent 
drawings  of  the  plant,  one-half  the  natural  size. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  January  this  year,  while  contending 
with  the  difficulties  nature  opposed  in  different  forms  to  our 
progress  up  the  river  Berbice  (in  British  Guiana)*  that  we 
arrived  at  a  point  where  the  river  expanded  and  formed  a 
currentlesa  basin.  Some  object  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  basin  attracted  my  attention ;  it  was  impossibly  to 
form  any  idea  what  it  could  be,  and  animating  the  crew  to 
increase  the  rate  of  paddling,  shortly  afterwards  we  were 
opposite  the  object  which  had  raised  my  curiosity.  A  Vege^ 
table  Wonder!  All  calamities  were  forgotten,  I  felt  as  a 
botanist,  and  felt  myself  rewarded. 

A  gigantic  lec^,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  salver- 
shapra,  with  a  broad  rim  of  a  light  green  above,  and  a  vivid 
crimson  below,  resting  upon  the  water.  Quite  in  character 
with  the  wonderful  leu  was  the  luxuriant  flower,  consisting 
of  manjr  hundred  petals  passing  in  alternate  tints  from 
pure  white  to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  waa  covered 
with  them,  and  I  rowed  from  one  to  aniother,  and  observed 
always  something  new  to  admire. .  The  leaf  on  its  surfoce 
is  of  a  bright  green,  in  form  almost  orbiculate,  with  this 
exception  opposite  its  axis,  where  it  is  slightly  bent  in :  its 
diameter  measured  from  five  to  six  feet  Around  the 
margin  extended  a  rim  about  three  to  five  inches  high ;  on 
the  inside  light  green,  Uke  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  on  the 
outside  like  the  leafs  lower  part,  of  a  bright  crimson.  The 
stem  of  the  flower  is  an  inch  thick  near  the  calyx,  and  is 
studded  with  sharp  elastic  prickles,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  calyx  is  four-leaved,  each  upwards 
of  seven  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  at  the  base; 
they  are  thick,  white  inside,  reddish  brown  and  pnckly 
outside.  The  diameter  of  the  calyx  is  twelve  to  thirteen 
inches;  on  it  rests  the  magnificent  flower,  which,  when  fully 
developed,  covers  completely  the  calyx  with  its  hundred 
petals.  "When  it  first  opens  it  is  white,  with  pink  in  the 
middle,  which  spreads  over  the  whole  flower  the  more  it 
advances  in  age,  and  it  is  generally  found  the  next  day  of 
a  pink  colour.  As  if  to  enhance  its  beauty,  it  is  sweet- 
scented.  Like  others  of  its  tribe,  jt  possesses  a  fleshy  disk, 
and  petals  and  stamens  pass  gradually  into  each  other,  and 
many  petaloid  leaves  may  be  observed  which  haw  veirtiges 
of  an  anther.  We  met  them  hereafter  freqtteBtly«  and  the 
higher  we  advanced  the  more  ffigantic  they  becaine.  We 
measured  a  leaf  which  was  six  ^t  five  inches  in  diameter; 
its  rim  five  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  the  flower  across 
fifteen  inches.  The  flower  is  much  injured  by  a  beede 
{Thrincius  species),  which  destroys  the  inner  part.  We  have 
counted  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  one  fkiwer* 


Thx  universal  practice  of  knitting  is  not  confined  to  flie 
feir  sex  in  Germany.  I  have  been  told,  that  fortiher  north 
and  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  the  men,  during  the  long 
Winter  evenings,  turn  their  spades  into  knitting  needles, 
and  ply  them  over  the  cottage-fire,  while  the  women  spin. 
**  This  shocks  your  English  prejudices,  does  it  not  ?*"  said 
my  informant,  **but  is  it  not  much  better  than  spending 
the  dusk  hours  in  the  beer-house  ?'*  After  all,  prejudiee 
apart,  why  may  not  a  man  midie  stockings  as  weU  aa  shoes? 
— Summer  m  Qermany* 

Lbt  us  not  pretend  to  rest  in  a  naked  contemplation  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  they  are  revealed  for  nobler 

furposes,  and  intended  to  enforce  the  duty  of  obedience, 
t  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  maintain  the  orthodoxy  of  oar 
faith,  as  to  the  deep  points  of  our  religion,  if  we  stUl  pro- 
mote heresy  in  our  practice,  and  by  our  actions  disgrace  oor 
belief. — Bishop  ComrBSAEB. 

LONDON • 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKEB,  WEST  STRAND. 
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THE    ISLAND    OF   AMSTERDAM,   AND    ITS    BOILING   SPRINGS. 


AnotiT  3500  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  ia  the  midst  of  the  great  ocean 
which  lies  between  the  southern  part  of  Africa  and 
the  continent  of  Anstralia,  are  the  two  small  Islands 
of  Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul'i,  which  appear  as  two 
little  specks  on  the  map  of  our  globe.  They  arc 
situated  in  the  same  meridian,  one  being  seventeen 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  other.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1697  by  Von  VlamiDg.  a  Dutch  navigator,' 
who  named  the  northern  one  Amsterdam,  and  tlie 
southern  one  St.  Paul's,  Captain  Cook  adhered  to 
this  nomenclature,  but  most  other  English  navigators 
have  reversed  it,  calling  the  southern  island  AiUEtcr- 
dam,  and  the  northern  one  St.  Paul's.  It  is  the 
southern  island  to  which  our  remarks  will  be  applied 
on  the  present  occasion,  and,  in  compliance  with 
custom,  we  shall  call  it  by  the  name  of  Amsterdam. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  of  the  two  islands,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world, 
being  apparently  a  volcanic  product,  and  still  display- 
ing one  of  the  largest  craters  known. 

For  a  long  time  after  its  discovery  by  Von  Vla- 
ming,  this  island  was  very  seldom  visited,  but  witliin 
the  last  fifty  years  ships  have  occasionally  called  at  it 
in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  Eaat  Indies,  China, 
and  Australia.  Upon  rine  occasion  it  underwent  a 
tolerably  minute  examination;  this  was  in  1793, 
when  the  Lion  and  Htndoslan,  which  carried  out  Lord 

*  Thiiitluid  miut  oat  be  coafonndod  inlli  that  called  MDntiiuM 
Amslerilim,  but  more  geserallr  ToncatibOD,  ia  the  Soulh  Pacific 

ToL.  XI. 


Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  visited  it  on  their 
route  to  Canton.  They  anchored  off  its  shores  on  the 
I  it  (if  February  in  that  year,  and  took  their  departnrs 
on  the  following  day.  The  observations  made  upon 
the  island  in  the  interval  were  detailed  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  in  his  Authmtlc  Aeeovnt  of  the  Embatty, 
and  by  Sir  John  (then  Mr.)  Barrow,  in  his  Voyage  to 
Cochin  China.  The  only  inhabitants  whom  they 
found  were  a  party  of  three  Frenchmen  and  two 
Englishmen,  who  had  taken  up  a  temporary  abode 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  cargo  of  ««1- 
skins  for  the  Canton  market. 

The  length  of  the  island,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  four  miles  and  a  quarter ;  its  breadth,  firom 
cast  to  west,  about  two  mUes  and  a  half,  and  its  cir- 
cumference eleven  miles )  it  has  a  snrface  of  about 
eight  square  miles,  or  5120  acres,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  island  is 
inaccessible,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  a  large 
volcanic  crater  forms  a  harbour.  The  tides  run  in  and 
out  of  this  harbonr  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  are  said  to  rise  perpendicularly  eight  or 
nine  feet  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  The 
water  in  the  crater  is  eight  or  ten  fathoms  deep, 
almost  close  to  the  edge;  soundings  in  the  middle 
of  it  gave  a  depth  of  174  feet.  The  width  of  the 
breach,  or  of  Uic  channel  through  which  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows,  is  about  200  feet.  From  the  mar* 
gins  of  this  channel  two  rising  banks,  composed 
of  volcanic  fragments,  are  connected  vii.^  *i*-  ^:•^ 
,ude«  a£  \i*  \»tewai.'«"ta»t\>»*«.'-»*»«^'»'^^**^ 
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which  may  bt  considered  as  the  general  height  of  the 
sides  of  the  crater  above  the  surface  of  the  water  which 
they  enclose.  The  sides  of  the  crater  rise  np  very 
s£eep  from  the  water,  making  an  angle  of  (J5®  with 
the  horizon.  The  Iqngest  diameter  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  to  speak  roughly,  the  length  of 
tlje  harbour,  is  about  1100  yards )  and  the  shortest, 
or  its  breadth,  about  850  yards.  The  circumference, 
by  the  water  s  edge,  is  about  3000  yards,  or  nearly 
a  mile  and  three  quarters.  As  the  depth  of  the  water 
was  found  to  be  174  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  crater, 
the  whole  depth  of  the  crater  was  estimated  at 
nearly  900  feet.  This  harbour  and  its  causeway  are 
the  only  accessible  parts  of  the  island. 

Every  other  part  of  the  coast  (says  Sir  John  Barrow,) 
rises  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  like  the  wall-sided  island  of 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  exhibjting  the  successive  strata  of  lava  t 
that  have  flowed  down  from  the  upper  ridge  of  the  great 
crater;  and  the  rugged  and  blistered  appearance  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  severe  conflict  that  the  two  discordant 
elements  must  have  sustained,  when  the  liquid  lava  en- 
countered the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  slanting  sides  of  the 
crater,  and  in  the  causeway  through  which  the  sea 
has  made  the  breach  or  opening  thereto,  were  found 
hot  springs,  some  running  freely,  and  others  oozing 
into  a  mere  paste  or  mud.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
which  stood  in  the  open  air  at  62^,  on  being  im- 
mersed into  one  of  these  springs,  ascended  imme- 
diately to  196*;  in  another  it  rose  to  204°;  and  in  a 
third,  on  applying  the  bulb  to  a  crevice,  out  of  which 
a  small  stream  issued,  it  rose  in  less  than  a  minute  to 
212^,  or  the  boiling  point.  On  the  causeway  it  was 
easy  to  reach  a  spring  of  boiling  water  by  removing 
a  few  stones,  wherever  a  steam  was  observed  rising 
from  among  them.  In  several  places  were  observed 
large  patches  of  soft  verdure,  composed  of  a  fine 
delicate  moss,  growing  in  gpreat  luxuriance ;  "  out  of 
these,  as  well,  indeed,  as  from  several  fissures  in 
the  great  funnel,  issued  a  considerable  quantity  of 
smoke.  A  part  of  the  moss  being  torn  off,  some 
thin  hot  mud  was  discovered,  in  which  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  being  inserted,  the  quicksilver  as- 
cended to  the  boiling  point*..'  Wherever  the  ear 
was  applied  to  the  ground,  a  bubbling  noise  like  that 
of  boiling  water  was  heard. 

Most  of  the  springs  (says  Sir  John  Barrow)  are  rather 
braokish,  but  one  in  particular,  on  the  side  of  the  great 
crater,  is  strongly  chalybeate,  and  the  temperature  only 
112*.  From  the  perusal  of  a  paper  in  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transaciionst  we  were  prepared  to 
meet  with  springs  of  boiling  water ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  said  paper,  '  that  the 
fish  caught  in  the  cold  water  might  instantly  be  boiled  in 
the  hot,'  wo  took  care  to  provide  ourselves  with  plenty  of 
fishing-tackle.  We  caught  great  numbers  of  a  red- 
coloured  perch,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  of  most 
excellent  flavour,  which,  with  true  epicurean  want  of  feel- 
ing, we  had  the  cruelty  to  drop  living  off  the  hook  into  the 
boiling  springs,  where  it  required  just  fifteen  minutes  to 
cook  them  in  perfection.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
novelty  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  or  to  long  abstinence 
from  good  fish,  or  to  the  real  intrinsic  excellence  of  Uiis 
species  of  perch,  I  am  not  able  to  decide,  but  the  repast 
was  universally  pronounced  to  be  delicious  f* 

Another  species  of  perch,  even  superior  to  the  red 

*  Sir  John  Barrow  also  mentions  these  green  patches  "  floating 
on  a  hot  paste,  whose  temperature,  at  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the 
burface  upon  which  the  roots  of  the  plants  spread,  was  186^.  This," 
he  adds,  **  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  same  species  of  Lyco- 
podium,  or  club-moss,  for  such  it  was  thought  to  be,  grows  with 

5 rest  luxuriance,  even  in  the  winter-ieason,  on  the  bleak  heaths  of 
forth  Britain." 

t  •♦  The  badn,"  says  Sir  George  Staunton,  "  abounded  with 
tench^  bream,  and  perch ;  and  the  same  penMQ  who  with  a  hook 
and  line  had  caught  some  of  these  fish  in  the  cold  water  of  the  basin, 
might  with  the  same  motion  of  his  hand  let  tliem  drop  into  the 
hot  a4joiniag  spring,  whers  in  fact  they  were  boiled  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  nuautes*  and  fit  for  eatiof  . 


one,  was  also  caught  fai  great^  al^n^dance ;  H  mem- 
sured  from  three  to  four  ffet  in  length,  and  had  the 
hody  marked  witih  six  longitudinal  stripes,  alternately 
brown  and  white.    The  quantity  of  cray-fish  that 
were  seen  crawling  at  low  water  on  the  bar,  which 
rnns  across  the  entrance  of  the  crater  or  harbour,  is 
spoken  of  as  "incredible;"  and  their  voracity  for 
dead  carcasses  was  so  great,  that  if  one  of  the  seals, 
of  which  there  were  always  plenty  lying  on  the  cause- 
way, was  thrown  in,  they  swarmed  to  it  in  such  mul- 
titudes, that  a  boat-load  might  be  pkked  up  by  the 
hand  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.    Even  in  the 
open  sea,   where  the  ships  were  lying  at  anchor, 
they  seem  to  have  been  equally  plentiful ;  for  baskets 
let  down  into  the  water,  with  pieces  of  bacon  or  of 
sharks*  flesh  within  them,  were  drawn  up  in  a  few 
minutes  half  full  of  cray-fish.     Sir  John  Barrow 
says,  that  a  whole  shark,  nearly  eleven  feet  in  length, 
was  cut  up  as  bait  for  the  cray-fish ;  he  mentions, 
also,  the  curious  circumstance,  that  four  young  sharks 
were  found  alive  in  the  stomach  of  the  voracious 
animal,  "  but  whether  they  had  been  devoured  by 
the  old  one,  or  had  voluntarily  fled  thither  for  protec- 
tion, was  a  contested  point  amongst  oar  medical 
men."     Sharks  and  dog<fish  of  uncommon  size,  were 
in  great  abundance  off  this  island,  and  it  was  thought 
surprising  that'other  fish  should  be  so  nomerona  in 
the  presence  of  these  voracious  animals. 

Sir  John  Barrow  tells  us,  that  except  on  the  coast 
of  Spitzbergen,  he  never  saw  so  vast  an  assemblage 
of  whales,  grampusses,  porpoises,  sea-lions,  and  seals, 
as  were  constantly  either  playing  their  gambols  or 
fighting  and  devouring  each  oUier,  between  the  ships* 
anchorage  and  the  entrance  of  the  crater.  A  fish, 
apparency  a  species  of  delphinui,  or  porpoise,  was 
observed  to  attack  the  whale  with  great  violence, 
whenever  the  latter  ventured  to  heave  his  huge  back 
out  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  lashing  it  with  his  tail 
and  fins,  the  strokes  of  which  the  great  monster 
seemed  to  have  no  means  of  repeUing  but  by  rolling 
round  in  the  water.  It  was  dangerous  even  for  the 
boats  to  row  among  these  large  animals ; — ^not  only 
the  sea,  but  the  whole  coast,  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  swarmed  with  seals  and  sea-lions.  In  the 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  island,  it  is  stated 
that  the  people  of  Yon  Vlaming's  ship  "  found  the 
sea  so  full  of  seals  and  sea*hons,  ^at  they  were  obliged 
to  kill  them  to  get  a  passage  through,  when  they 
steered  for  the  shore."  This  statement  might  well 
be  thought  to  borderiipon  the  marvellous ;  but,  after 
the  wcU-authenticated  facts  which  we  have  detailed, 
it  will  not  appear  at  all  incredible,  more  especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  nund,  that  the  number  of  boUi 
seals  and  sea- lions  is  thought  to  have  diminished, 
since  the  island  has  been  frequented  by  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  their  skins. 

The  number  of  birds  found  here  was  very  great,— 
the  causeway  was  strewed  with  .their  eggs.  Of  the 
larger  kind  were  several  species  of  the  albatross  5  a 
specimen  of  the  brown  one,  carried  on  board  one  of 
the  ships,  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  the  expansion  of 
its  wings  being  nine  feet.  "  The  albatross  finds  a 
difficulty  in  raising  itself  on  a  sudden  into  the  air, 
but  is  obliged  to  start  from  a  precipice,  or  to  run  a 
considerable  way  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  acquire 
an  impetus  sufficient  to  lift  him  on  the  wing.** 

The  great  black  petrel  is  also  common  on  the 
island  -,  it  is  the  enemy  of  the  albatross,  attacking 
him  whenever  it  finds  him  on  the  wing,  but  quitting 
him  as  soon  as  he  takes  to  the  water,  which  is  his 
constant  refuge   on   such   occasions* 5   but   though 

*  Captain  Cook  mentions  this  mode  of  tscapins  from  its  enemies 

practised  by  the  albatnMS.    '*  Seteral  brge  gnr  gulis,'*  he  nySf 

1  *'  that  were  pursuing  a  white  albatross,  afforded  us  adirertini  ipee* 
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these  petrels  are  fierce  and  voracious  animals^  one  of 
them  soon  grew  tame  on  board  the  Lion,  eatmg 
quietly  the  food  set  before  it^  and  taking  great  delight 
apparently  in  bathing  in  a  tab  of  sea-water.  The 
blue  petrel,  which  is  also  common  here,  is  much 
smaller,  being  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon ;  it  is  the 
especial  victim  of  the  black  petrel,  which  preys  upon 
it  more  constantly  than  upon  the  albatross,  devour- 
ing however  only  its  heart  and  liver,  and  leaving  the 
rest  of  its  body  untouched.  They  hide  themselves 
under  ground  in  the  day-time,  in  order  to  escape  if 
possible  from  their  destroyer,  and  at  night  they  ven- 
ture abroad,  whence  they  were  termed  by  the  people 
on  the  island  night-birds.  As  they  flock  eagerly  to  a 
light,  the  seal- catchers  used  to  attract  them  by 
torches,  and  kill  multitudes  of  them  for  food.  Another 
kind  of  petrel,  the  "  stormy,"  as  it  is  called,  from 
being  frequently  seen  on  the  ocean  in  bad  weather, 
or,  as  the  sailors  have  named  it,  "  Mother  Carey*s 
chicken,"  is  also  observed  here.  Sir  John  Barrow 
mentions,  too,  a  small  brown  duck,  not  much  larger 
than  a  thrush,  and  apparently  not  described  by 
naturalists,  and  a  "silver  bird,"  or  sea- swallow. 

The  number  of  plants  found  on  this  island  was 
▼ery  limited,  both  as  to  genus  and  species,  though 
there  was  no  want  of  verdure.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  mosses  and  other  genera  of  the  cryptoga- 
mous  class,  and  a  few  species  of  grasses,  but  not  a 
single  frutescent  plant  was  found  on  the  whole  island. 

It  was  curious  enough  to  observe,  (says  Sir  John  Barrow,) 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  found  on  this  new  island 
were  products  of  Europe;  and  the  Question  was  equally 
diflicult  of  solution,  how  any  plants,  European  or  Indian, 
should  first  have  been  brought  upon  two  little  specks  of 
land,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  half  way  oetween 
the  coasts  of  New  Holland  and  Madagascar,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  English  miles  from  the  nearest  shore. 
Were  they  borne  on  the  wind,  wafted  by  the  waves,  or 
carried  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  were  their  rudiments, 
after  lying  for  ases  dormant  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
thrown  up,  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire,  into  a 
situation  favourable  for  vegetable  life  to  burst  forth?  The 
mind  of  man,  ever  active  in  its  inquiries,  may  be  prompted 
to  ask  such  questions,  thoush  without  the  hope  of  ever 
being  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  natural 
hiatorian,  in  contemplating  facts  like  these,  cannot  fail, 
however,  to  be  most  forcibly  impressed  with  the  wise  and 
benevolent  designs  of  the  great  Author  of  the  universe, 
which  to  him  are  apparent  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation, 
and  none  more  so  than  in  the  providential  means  he  has 
thought  fit  to  employ  for  the  wide  dissemination  of  plants. 

During  Sir  John  Barrow's  stay,  the  gardeners 
of  the  embassy  planted  some  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  around  the  hut  of  the  sealing-party  whom 
they  had  found  there.  In  the  year  1820,  when  the 
ship  Clyde  visited  the  island,  a  Frenchman,  with  four 
slaves  from  the  Maucitius,  was  found  there  engaged 
in  the  fishery  3  and  he  assured  our  countrymen,  that, 
during  the  last  two  years,  he  had  sent  away  annu- 
ally 80,000  dried  cod-fish.  This  man  had  grown 
cabbages,  turnips,  parsley,  and  other  herbs  in  such 
quantity,  that  there  were  vegetables  on  the  island 
"  auflicient  for  the  refreshment  of  many  ships*  crews." 

It  is  also  stated  that  this  Frenchman  had  bred  a 
great  number  of  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls ;  **  many  of 
the  former  were  running  wild  about  the  island,  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  short  time,  a  ship 
touching  at  the  island,  will  be  able  to  procure  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  her  live  stock."  Several  years 
afterwards  some  wild  hogs  were  seen  upon  the  island, 
it  being'  then  uninhabited  ^  but  the  only  vegetable 
product  observed  was  the  long  coarse  grass. 

tacle ;  they  OTertook  it,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  its  wings,  and 
they  tri«d  to  attack  it  under  the  belly,  that  part  being  defence- 
less ;  the  albatross  had  now  no  means  of  escaping  bat  by  dipping 
ts  body  in  the  water  \  ito  formidable  bill  seemod^  '^P^l  them,  . 


The  great  volcanic  crater  is  not  the  only  one  on  the 
island.  On  the  west  and  south-west  sides  are  four 
small  cones,  regularly  formed,  with  craters  in  their 
centres,  in  which  the  lava  and  other  volcanic  sub- 
stances have  every  appearance  of  recent  formation. 
The  heat  was  still  so  great  when  Dr.  GiUan  (the 
physician  to  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,)  examined 
thejn^  and  such  a  quantity  of  elastic  vapours  issued 
through  numberless  crevices,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  been  very  lately  in  a  state  of 
eruption.  Their  surfaces  were  covered  with  ashes, 
the  heat  being  too  great  to  allow  of  vegetation.  The 
ground  felt  tremulous  under  the  feet ;  and  the  heat 
was  so  intense,  that  the  foot  could  not  be  kept  for  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  in  the  same  position  without 
being  scorched. 

But  the  great  crater  on  the  eastern  side,  now  full  of  water, 
(says  Dr.  GillanJ  is  the  largest  here,  or  perhaps  else- 
where, and  is  of  an  astonishing  size,— considerably  exceed- 
ing in  diameter  those  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius. 

This  vast  crater,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  com- 
puting the  aniiquit}^of  volcanoes,  must  have  been  formed 
at  a  very  remote  period.  The  lava  all  around  its  sides  is 
much  decomposed,  and  has  mouldered  into  dust,  which  lies 
on  the  surface  in  many  parts  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
decomposition  has  supplied  a  rich  soil  for  the  long  grass 
growing  on  the  sides  of  the  crater,  and  has  even  spread 
over  most  parts  of  the  island.  The  fibrous  roots  of  the  grass, 
extending  in  all  directions  through  the  decomposed  lava 
and  volcanic  ashes,  and  mixed,  in  a  decaying  states  with  the 
vegetable  mould,  produced  from  the  annucd  putrefaction  of 
the  leaves  and  stalks,  have  formed  a  layer  of  toil  several 
feet  deep  all  over  the  island ;  but  as  it  has  nothing  except 
its  own  weight  to  compress  it  together,  it  is  of  a  light 
spongy  texture,  with  very  little  cohesion,  and  in  many 
places  furrowed  and  intersected  by  the  Summer  rains,  and 
the  torrents  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  which 
lies  upon  it  in  the  Winter,  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  in 
all  those  places  where  the  subterraneous  heat  is  not  great 
enough  to  prevent  its  accumulation. 

The  soil  of  the  island  being  thus  everywhere  light 
and  spongy,  and  full  of  holes  formed  in  it  by  the 
sea-birds  fbr  their  nests,  is  unfavourable  for  walking; 
the  foot  breaks  through  the  surface,  and  sinks  deep  at 
every  step,  and  thus,  although  the  distance  across  the 
island,  from  the  edge  of  the  great  crater  to  the  oppo- 
site or  western  side,  is  scarcely  three  miles,  the  jour- 
ney is  uncommonly  troublesome  and  fatiguing. 

The  whole  island  appears  (says  Sir  Georp;e  Staunton,) 
in  such  a  state  of  volcanic  inflammation,  that  from  the 
ships*  decks  at  night  were  observed,  upon  the  heights  of 
the  island,  several  fires  issuing  out  of  the  crevices  of  the 
earth,  more  considerable,  but  in  other  respects  resembling 
somewhat  the  nightly  flames  at  Pietra  Mala,  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Florence  and  Bologna,  or  those  near  Bradley, 
in  Lancashire,  occasioned  by  some  of  the  coal-pits  having 
taken  fire.  In  the  day  nothing  more  than  smoke  could  be 
perceived. 

One  of  the  Englishmen  found  upon  the  island  at 
the  visit  of  the  Lion  and  Hindostan,  gave  a  very  un- 
favourable account  of  the  weather  during  the  Winter 
months.  In  the  Summer  months  it  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  fine,  easterly  witfds  being  uncom- 
mon, but  the  Winter  was  always  boisterous,  with  hail 
and  snow,  and  a  great  swell  produced  by  winds  blow- 
ing constantly  from  the  north-west  or  south-west 
quarters.  In  those  times  he  said  a  whirlwind  was 
sometimes  seen  to  sweep  off  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  crater,  and  to  raise  it  in  vast  sheets  to  the  very 
top  of  the  surrounding  sides,  which  we  have  already 
stated  to  be  at  least  700  feet  in  height.  The  small 
vessel  which  had  conveyed  him  and  his  companions  to 
the  island,  had  remained  at  anchor  or  in  the  ofiSng  for 
eight  weeks ;  during  the  ^ole  of  that  period  a  boat 
was  able  to  land  only  twice  ^  and  for  forty  days  con- 
secutively, the  weather  continued  incessantly  so  very 
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bouteroni,  u  to  prevent  all  commaiucadoa  between 
the  vesKl  and  tbe  ihore. 

The  vcBoel  which  htd  conveyed  these  roen  to  the 
ialaad  htd  been  fitted  out  at  the  Maoritios ;  they  bad 
been  left  there  to  procure  a  cargo  of  25,000  seal- 
■kins  for  the  Canton  market ;  in  the  five  months  of 
their  stay  they  had  collected  nearly  8000,  and 'they 
hoped  ta  get  the  reat  in  about  ten  months  more.  Their 
vessel  was  not  expected  to  return  before  the  lapse  of 
that  period,  it  having  gone  on  another  expedition  to 
Nootka  Sound,  there  to  obtain  a  caigo  c^  sea-otter 
skins,  Ukewise  for  the  China  market. 

The  seal-skins  which  they  were  collecting,  were 
worth  at  Cantoa  from  one  to  three  dollars  each, 
according  to  the  quality  and  the  temporary  demand 
for  them.  The  seals  make  tbeir  appearance  on  tbe 
shores  of  the  island  principally  in  the  Summer  sea- 
Bon,  when  they  advance  in  droves  of  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand.  In  general  they  are  not 
shy,  but  sometimes  they  plunge  back  instantly  into 
the  water  Bt  the  sight  of  a  man,  and  at  others  they 
lear  themselves  up  into  a  menacing  posture,  and  bark 
upon  tbe  rocks  until  struck  down.  They  are  gene< 
rally  killed  while  basking  in  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the 
nose  with  a  stick  being  sufficient  to  despatch  them. 
Their  carcasses  are  left  to  putrefy  before  the  skin  is 
taken  off;  and  in  the  excursions  which  our  country- 
men made  on  shore  from  the  ships  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy,  these  disgusting  objects  were  found 
scattered  about  tbe  island,  producing  an  intolerable 
stench.  The  adventurers  whom  they  found  engaged 
in  this  occupation,  used  to.  be  content  if  they  could 
capture  an  hundred  seals  a  day,  that  being  as  large 
a  number  as  five  men  could  manage ;  they  were 
accustomed,  also  to  collect  some  of  tbe  oil  yielded 
by  the  seals,  and  to  use  it  in  tbe  stead  of  butter. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  the  proportion  of  female 
to  male  seals  which  went  ashore,  exceeded  that  of 
thirty  to  one.  In  Winter,  these  animals  keep  in 
deep  water  and  amongst  tbe  weeds,  which  seem  to 
afford  them  shelter,  while  great  numbers  of  sea- 
lions,  some  eighteen  feet  long,  crawl  out  of  the  water 
and  take  their  place  upon  the  causeway,  making  a 
prodigious  howling  noise.  Even  the  hollow  mourn- 
ful cry  of  the  seals  was  distinctly  heard  at  tbe  an- 
chorage of  the  Lion  and  Hindostan,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  situation  of  this  island,  tbe  abundance  of 
fish  on  its  shores,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  have 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  rendered  a 
place  of  refreshment  for  ships  bound  to  China,  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Hie  great  obstacle  to  such  an  arrangement  is  tbe  want 
of  good  water  on  the  island,  Aa  a  fishing  station  it 
might  in  all  probability  be  valuable. 

[For  mncb  of  our  iaTormiLtion  oa  ihii  anbject,  eipeeitltjr  thit  of' 
companttivtlt  recent  date,  we  art  indebted  to  tbs  pnvate  jounisl  of 
CipttiD  OUmlet,  R.N,] 


TRBXS  AND  'PLAKTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE, 

II.  Ipecacttanha. 
For  nearly  a  century,  the  root  of  the  plant  called 
Ipecacuanha  was  employed  in  medicine,  before  the 
medical  world  were  acquainted  with  the  botanical 
character  of  the  herb  itself.  It  is  now  known  to  be 
produced  from  the  plant  figured  in  tbe  engraving, 
which  is  perennial,  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  found  in 
moist  situations  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
Marianna,  Pemambuqua,  &c.  It  is  found  in  the 
woods,  and  flowers  from  November  to  March.  The 
plant  seldom  bears  more  leaves  at  a  time  than  those 
vhich  groT  at  the  ismmit  of  each  stem,  the  inferior 


leaves  falling  off  very  soon  aft«r  the  production  erf 
those  above  them.  Its  name  appears  in  South 
America  to  mean^  simply,  vomiting-root,  and  it  is 
applied  by  the  natives  iniliscriminately  to  many 
other  roots,  which  produce  the  same  effecL 


A  CUM  at  lea  resembles  that  nrtiBcisl  sleep  which  is  pro 
duoad  by  opium  iu  an  aiflent  fever:  the  disease  v  sus- 
pended, but  DO  good  is  deiired  inia  it.— -Dksozc. 


Ipzcacoanha,  {Cepkmlii  xpnaeamhi.)  \ 

The  appearance  of  this  medicament  varies  mnch  in  ' 
colour,  the  principal  varieties  being  ash-coloured, 
brown,  and  white.  The  active  principle  of  the  root  is 
much  more  powerful  in  the  soft  outer  part,  than  in  the 
harder  woody  substance  in  the  centre,  the  difference 
being  as  much  as  sixteen  to  one.  The  brown  and 
white  varieties  are  brought  to  Europe  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  while  a  black  sort,  a  native  of  Peru,  is  ex- 
ported from  Carthagena  to  Cailiz. 

" Experience,'  says  Dr.  WoodviUe,  "  has  proved 
ipecacuanha  to  be  the  mildest  and  safest  emetic  with        J 
which  we  are  acquainted." 

The  product  of  this  root,  on  which  its  medical 
properties  depend,  is  called  emetUe.  and  has  been 
separated  from  the  root  itself  by  modem  chemists. 

Emetine  is  sold  in  the  shops  in  two  states,  as 
reddish-brown  scales,  and  as  a  white  powder.  Tbe  ' 
brown  sort  is  not  perfectly  purified,  and  when  expuaed 
to  damp  air,  beoomes  liquid.  The  white  sort  is  pare 
emetine,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  white 
powder,  and  insoluble  in  water;  a  dose  of  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  this  last,  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  the  brown  sort;  although  it  will  not  mix 
with  water,  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  spirits  of  wine, 
or  ether. 

Like  moat  of  our  active  medicines,  emetine,  if  in- 
cautiously used,  acts  as  a  virulent  poison.  Even  in 
dogs  and  cats,  to  the  extent  of  from  one-half  a  grain 
to  two  or  three  grains,  it  produces  vomiting,  some- 
times followed  by  long-protracted  sleep ;  but  when 
administered  to  a  greater  extent,  the  stupor  produced 
by  it  generally  ends  in  death  in  the  course  of  four- 
and-twenty  hoars,  the  canse  of  death  being  violent 
internal  inflammation.  Emetine  acts  in  the  same 
manner  on  man  as  it  does  on  the  inferior  animals, 
and  in  extreme  doses  produces  the  worst  results. 
Prom  this,  it  is  clear,  that  it  never  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed without  great  caution. 

The  preparaUona  of  this  medicine  wk  the  lozenges 
and  the  syrup, 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  VIT. 
Wonders,  and  Signs. 

It  is  plain,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  put 
before  yon,  that  the  Apostles  must  have  roused  men's 
attention,  and  gained  themselves  a  hearing,  by  per- 
forming,— as  our  books  tells  us  they  did, — many 
vronderftd  works.  And  these  works,  as  well  as  those 
of  Jesus  which  they  related,  must  have  been  such  as 
to  admit  of  no  mistake  either  about  the  facts,  or  about 
their  being  really  supernatural.  Else,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  enemies,,  and  with  men's  prejudices 
opposed  to  them,  it  seems  impossible  they  could  have 
been  believed,  or  even  attended  to.  If,  for  instance, 
there  were  a  report  of  some  sick  men  having  been 
miraculously  cured  by  them,  but  such  a  report  as  to 
leave  a  doubt  either  as  to  thenar/  of  the  cure  having 
taken  place,  or  as  to  the  manner  of  the  cure, — ^that  is, 
'whether  the  man  might  not  have  recovered  by  natural 
means, — any  such  doubt  would  have  been  enough  to 
shut  men's  ears  against  them. 

And  besides  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the  miracles 
should  be  both  so  numerous,  and  so  various  in  kind, 
as  to  exceed  the  powers  generally  supposed  to  belong 
to  magicians.  For  most  persons  seem  to  have 
thought  that  a  magician  might,  through  the  aid  of 
demons,  be  enabled  to.  perform  some  miracles,  and 
not  others  of  a  different  kind.  We  find  it  related 
accordingly,  that  Jesus  not  only  healed  the  lame,  and 
blind,  and  sick,  some  present  and  some  absent,  grown 
persons  and  children,  but  also  raised  the  dead,  fed  a 
multitude  with  a  few  loaves,  stilled  the  waves  and 
winds  at  his  bidding,  blasted  a  tree'  at  his  word, 
changed  water  into  wine,  &c.  And  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  more  than  a  necessary  condescension  to 
the  weakness  of  men's  minds  in  those  days.  They 
did  not  at  once  conclude  that  He  must  be  a  true  pro- 
phet from  his  working  one  miracle  3  but  said,  **  When 
[the}  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do^more  miracles  than 
these  which  this  man  doeth  ?"  (John  vii.  31.)  So,  also, 
Nicodemns  says,  not  "  No  man  can  do  any  miracles," 
but,  "  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  which  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  (John  iii.  2.)  And 
the  disciples,  who  had  witnessed  so  many  miraculous 
cures,  were  astonished,  we  are  told,  at  finding  that 
JesQS  had  a  command  over  the  storm  :  *'  What  man- 
ner of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea 
obey  him  ?"  (Matt.  viii.  27.) 

And  we  find  the  same  variety  also  in  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  possessed  by  the  Apostles,  and  bestowed  by 
them  on  other  Christians  :  (as  you  may  see  in  1  Cor. 
xii.,  and  elsewhere.)  You  should  observe  too,  that 
it  would  not  have  satisfied  men's  minds  merely  to  see 
some  extraordinary  occurrence,  unless  it  were  also 
something  plainly  done  by  the  Apostles,  as  a  sign, 
testifying  that  they  were  divine  messengers.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them,  in  the  midst  of  adver- 
saries, to  take  advantage  of  some  remarkable  event, 
calling  it  a  miracle,  and  to  explain  it  so  as  to  favour 
their  own  pretensions. 

This  has  often  been  done,  indeed,  in  support  of 
some  religion,  or  some  doctrine,  which  men  already 
believe,  or  are  inclined  to  believe.  The  pagans  were, 
many  of  them,  ready  enough  to  attribute  anything 
wonderful  to  a  miraculous  interference  of  Jupiter  or 
some  of  their  other  gods.  And  so,  also,  Mohammed 
easily  persuaded  his  followers  that  some  of  his  vic- 
tories were  miraculous,  and  that  God  sent  angels  to 
fight  for  him.  He  was  a  great  warrior;  and  his 
followers  being  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  eager  for  con- 
quest, glory,  and  plunder,  often    defeated  a  very 

superior  force  of  thiix  m&ade^,  and  gaiaedyiqtones,  [ 


which  maybe  rightly  called  wondtrful ;  ihmtg^iiMi 
more  wonderful  than  several  whieh  have  been  igeCiti^ 
by  others.  It  is  not  strsmge,  therefore^  that  lAo- 
hammed  should  easily  have  persuaded  f^em  tfya^thehf 
viotcM-ies  were  miraeulous,  and  were  a  proof  that  Ga4 
was  on  their  sale.  ^  '  ui.Af 

In  all  times,  indeed,  men  are  to  be  foutid  who  ea^f 
any  extraordinary  event  miraculous,  and  interpret' i^ 
so  as  to  favour  their  own  views  and  prejudices.  If  v( 
man's  life  is  preserved  from  shipwreck,  or  any  other 
danger,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  many  peoplel  speak' 
of  it  as  a  miraculous  escape.  Or  if  a  man  loses  his 
life  in  a  remarkable  manner,  or  a  plot  is  discovered 
by  some  dhrious  train  of  circumstances,  or,  in  short; 
if  any  extraordinary  event  takes  place,  there  are  per- 
sons who  at  once  call  it  a  miraculous  interference, 
and  a  sign  of  the  Divine  favour  or  displeasure  to- 
wards some  of  the  parties  concerned. 

And  you  may  often  find  men  of  opposite  opinions 
putting  opposite  interpretations  on  the  same  event. 
This  was  the  case  when  that  curious  meteor,  called 
the  "  Northern  Lights,*'  was  first  observed  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  5  for  it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that,  though  it 
has  often  been  seen  since,  (particularly  in  1836,)  it  is 
not  recorded  ever  to  have  been  seen  in  the  British' 
Islands  before  that  time.  On  its  first  appealing, 
people  were  greatly  astonished  and  alarmed,  at  an 
appearance  which  seemed  out  of  the  course  of' 
nature  •  and  many  declared  that  it  was  a  superna- 
tural sign,  and  that  it  portended  such  and  such 
events ;  each  giving  a  different  interpretation,  acc6rd- 
ing  to  his  own  particular  prejudices.  But  people  of 
sense  saw  that  it  was  no  sign  at  all,  because  there  was^ 
no  one  who  had  either  any  authority  to  declare,  or^ 
any  power  to  know,  what  it  was  a  sign  of. 

But  it  is  very  rash  to  pronounce  in  this  mannci^  as' 
to  any  remarkable  event  that  occurs.  And  it  is  not ' 
only  rash,  but  uncharitable  also,  to  pronounce  that 
sudden  death,  or  any  extraordinary  affliction  that 
befalls  any  one,  is  a  miraculous  divine  judgment', 
upon  him.  This  is  what  the  people  of  Melita  did  in ' 
respect  of  St.  Paul,  when  they  saw  the  viper  fasten 
on  his  hand,  and  concluded  that  he  must  be  a  mur- 
derer pursued  by  the  divine  vengeance.  (Acts  xxviif. 
3,  4.)  This  uncharitable  rashness  is  censured  by  our 
Lord  in  Luke  xiii.  2,  3.  The  people  of  Melita 
were  ignorant  Pagans :  but  we  of  these  days  ought 
to  know  better.  You  may  easily  perceive,  on  re- 
flection, that  a  mere  wonderful  occurrence,  of  itself 
proves  nothing  5  but  when  a  man  does  something  that 
is  beyond  human  power  to  do,  or  foretells  something 
beyond  human  foresight,  and  makes  this  a  testimony 
of  his  coming  from  God,  it  is  then,  and  then  only, 
that  he  is  properly  said  to  offer  a  miraculous  proof. 
And  accordingly  the  works  performed  by  Jesus  and 
his  Apostles  are  called  in  Scripture,  (as  they  really 
were,)  not  merely  Miracles,  (that  is,  wonders,)  but 
Signs ;  that  is,  miraculous  evidence.  (Mark  xvi.  20.) 

For  instance,  that  a  violent  storm  should  suddenly 
cease,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  complete  calm,  is  some- 
thing extraordinary ;  but  of  itself  proves  nothing. 
But  when  the  disciples  heard  Jesus  give  his  command, 
and  rebuke  the  wind  and  waves,  which  immediately 
became  still,  they  justly  regarded  this  as  a  sign  that 
God  was  with  Him.  (Matt.  viii.  26.)     So  also,  that  a 
person  seemingly  dead  should  suddenly  revive  and 
rise  up,  is  indeed  a  wonderful  events  but,  of  itself, 
is  merely  a  wonder.     But  when  Jesus  told  the  child  ^ 
of  Jairus,   (Luke  viii.  54,)  and  the  widow's  son  of 
Nain,  (Luke  vii.  14,)  to  rise  up,  and  each  of  them' 
did  so  at  his  word,  these  became  proofs  of  his  divinp^ 
mission.    These  were  ampng  the  ^' works/'  whicb^ 
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as  He  said^  *'  bore  witne»s  of  Him.*'  Again,  if  any 
one  who  is  opposing  some  particular  religious  sect  or 
system,  should  suddenly  lose  his  eyesight,  it  would 
be  very  presumptuous  to  pronounce  at  once  that  he 
was  struck  blind  as  a  divine  judgment.  But  when 
St.  Paul  rebuked  Elymas,  and  declared  that  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be- 
come blind,  and  immediately  a  darkness  did  fall  upon 
him  (Acts  xiii.  10,  11),  the  Roman  governor  justly 
regarded  this  as  a  sign ;  and  believed  accordingly  in 
what.  Paul  was  teaching. 

Anything  wonderful,  in  short,  is  then  (and  then 
only)  a  miraculous  Sign,  when  some  one  performs  or 
foretells  it,  in  a  manner  surpassing  human*power,  so 
as  to  make  it  attest  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  And 
this  may  faurly  be  required  of  any  one  professing  to 
be  a  messenger  from  Heaven.  For  if  a  stranger 
were  to  come  to  you,  professing  to  bring  a  message 
from  some  -friend  of  yours,  you  would  naturally  ex- 
pect him  to  show  you  that  friend's  hand* writing,  or 
some  other  such  token,  to  prove  that  he  really  was  so 
sent.  And  so,  also,  when  a  man  comes  to  this  country 
as  an  ambassador  from  some  other  country,  he  is 
required  first  to  produce  his  ** credentials**  as  they 
are  called  $  that  is,  papers  which  prove  that  he  is  no 
impostor,  but  is  really  commissioned  as  an  ambassa- 
dor. And  it  is  equally  right  that  men  professing  to 
bring  a  message  immediately  from  Grod,  should  be 
required  to  show  what  may  be  called  their  "  creden- 
tials i*  that  is,  such  miraculous  powers  as  God  alone 
could  have  bestowed,  as  a  sign  or  token,  to  prove  the 
reality  of  their  divine  commission. 

But  credulous  and  superstitious  people  often  over- 
look this  rule,  and  are  ready  to  interpret  as  a  mira- 
culous sign  any  remarkable  occurrence,  such  as  a 
victory,  or  a  famine,  or  a  thunder-storm,  or  a  sudden 
recovery  from  sickness,  or  the  like,  when  these  are 
so  explained  as  to  favour,  or  at  least  not  oppose,  their 
prejudices,  and  the  religious  belief  ^ey  are  already 
inclined  to.  But  the  Apostles  found  no  such  pre- 
judices in  their  favour.  They  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  explain  in  their  own  way  anything  strange 
that  might  happen.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  super- 
stitions credulity  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  them. 
And  instead  of  men's  being  ready  to  cry  "miracle!" 
when  anything  extraordinary  occurred,  and  to  inter- 
pret it  in  favour  of  Christianity,  the  Apostles  found 
the  most  credulous  men  disposed  rather  to  attribute 
the  Christian  miracles  to  magic. 

In  order  to  gain  converts,  therefore,  or  even  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  they  must  have  shown  (as  our 
books  tell  us  they  did)  many  mighty  works,  evidently 
performed  by  them,  as  "  the  Signs  of  an  Apostle.*' 


The  first  object  of  education  is  to  train  up  an  immortal 
soul.  The  second  (but  second  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance,) is,  to  do  this  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  liuman 
happiness;  never  sacrificing  either  the  interests  of  the 
future  world  to  those  of  the  present,  or  the  welfare  of  tlie 
man  to  the  inclinations  of  the  child ;  errors  not  dissimilar 
in  complexion,  though  so  awfully  different  in  the  import- 
ance of  their  results. — ^Mrs.  Trbnch  on  Education. 


Be  very  careful  to  speak  truth ;  and  beware  of  lying.  As 
lying  is  displeasing  to  God,  so  is  it  offensive  to  man ;  and 
abvays  at  the  latter  end  returns  to  the  reproach  and  disad- 
vantage of  him  that  useth  it ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  weak 
and  unmanly  mind.  Be  careful  that  you  believe  not  hastily 
strange  news,  and  strange  stories;  and  be  much  more 
careful  that  you  do  not  report  them,  though  at  the  second 
hand ;  for  if  it  prove  an  untruth,  (as  commonly  strange 
stories  prove  so,)  it  brings  an  imputation  of  levity  upon 
him  that  reports  it,  and  possibly  some  disadvantage  to 
other8.<«-^Sia  Mattbkw  Halb. 


A  REPUBLIC  OF  PRAIRIE     DOGS. 

On  returning  from  an  expedition,  I  learned  that  a 
great  burrow,  or  village,  as  it  is  termed,  of  Prairie 
Dogs,  had  been  discovered  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
hill*  about  a  mile  from  the  camp.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon I  set  out  with  a  companion  to  visit  it.  The 
Prairie  Dog  is  a  little  animal  of  the  coney  kind,  about 
the  size  of  a  rabbit,  of  a  sprightly  nature,  quick, 
sensitive,  mercurial,  and  somewhat  petulant.  He  is 
very  gregarious,  living  in  large  communities,  some- 
times of  several  acres  in  extent,  where  the  well-beaten 
tracks  show  the  constant  mobility  and  restlessness  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  seem,  in  fact,  continually  foil 
of  sport,  business,  and  public  affairs }  whisking  about 
hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  visits  to  each  other's 
holes  ;  congregating  in  the  open  air,  and  gambolling 
together  in  the  cool  evenings  after  showers.  Some- 
times they  pass  half  the  night  in  revelry,  barking  and 
yelping  with  weak  tones,  like  very  young  puppies ; 
but  on  the  least  alarm  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells, 
and  the  village  remains  blank  and  silent.  Should 
they  be  surprised,  and  have  no  means  of  escape,  they 
assume  a  pugnacious  air,  and  a  most  whimsical  look 
of  impotent  wrath  and  defiance. 

The  Prairie  Dogs  are  not,  however,  the  sole  inhabit- 
ants of  these  villages.  Owls  and  rattlesnakes  are 
said  to  take  up  their  abode  with  them ;  but  whether 
invited  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a  matter  of 
controversy.  The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  more 
alert  in  their  looks,  tall  on  their  legs,  and  rapid  in 
flight,  than  the  ordinary  species,  and  a  bird  that 
sallies  forth  in  broad  day.  Some  say  they  only 
inhabit  the  ruined  habitations  of  the  Prairie  Dogs, 
which  the  latter  have  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  some  relatives  ^  for,  it  would  seem  that  the 
sensibilities  of  these  very  singular  little  dogs  will  not 
permit  them  to  remain  in  a  dwelling  in  which  they 
have  lost  a  friend.  Others  affirm  that  the  owl  is  a 
kind  of  housekeeper  to  the  Prairie  dog,  and,  from 
having  a  note  very  similar,  it  is  even  insinuated  that 
it  teaches  the  young  litter  to  bark,  being  employed  as 
a  family  preceptor.  As  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing 
satisfactory  has  been  learnt  of  the  part  he  takes  in 
the  domestic  economy  of  this  most  interesting  house- 
hold. Some  insinuate  that  he  is  a  mere  sycophant 
and  sharper,  and  takes  in  the  honest,  credulous  little 
Prairie  Dogs  most  sadly :  certain  it  is,  that  from  being 
now  and  then  detected  with  one  of  the  young  ones  of 
the  family  in  his  maw,  he  evidently  solaces  himself 
in  private  with  more  than  the  usual  pequisites  of  a 
toad-eater. 

The  accounts  I  had  received  of  these  social  and 
politic  little  animals  made  me  approach  the  village 
with  great  interest.  Unfortunately  it  had  been  visited 
in  the  course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who 
had  even  shot  two  or  three  of  the  citizens.  The 
whole  community,  therefore,  was  outraged  and  in- 
censed ;  sentinels  seem  to  have  been  posted  on  the 
outskirts.  On  our  approach,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
scampering  in  of  the  picket-guards  to  give  the  alarm  -, 
whereupon,  the  wary  citizens  who  were  seated  at  the 
entrances  to  their  holes,  gave  each  a  short  yelp,  or 
bark,  and  dived  into  the  earth,  his  heels  twinkling  in 
the  air  as  he  descended,  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  so* 
merset. 

We  traversed  the  whole  village,  which  covered  an 
area  of  about  thirty  acres.  Not  a  single  inhabitant 
was  to  be  seen.  There  were  innumerable  holes,  each 
having  a  small  hillock  of  earth  about  it,  thrown  out 
by  the  little  animal  in  burrowing:  these  holes  were 
empty  as  far  as  we  could  prove  them  with  the  ram- 
rods of  our  rifles ;  nor  could  we  unearth  either  dog, 
or  owl^  or  rattlomake.     Hoving  off  quietly  to  a 
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little  distance^  we  lay  down'  upon  the  ground,  and 
watched  for  a  long  time  silent  and  motionless.  By 
degrees,  some  cautious  old  citizen  near  at  hand, 
would  put  forth  the  end  of  his  nose,  but  instantly 
withdraw  it  Others  farther  off  would  emerge  en- 
tirely, but  taking  a  glance  of  us,  would  throw  a  sum« 
zaerset,  and  dive  back  into  their  holes*  At  length, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  village, 
taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would 
steal  forth  and  hurry  off  to  a  distant  hole,  as  if  to 
the  residence  of  some  relative  or  gossiping  friend, 
where  they  might  compare  notes  on  the  late  occur- 
rences. Others,  still  more  bold,'  assembled  in  little 
knots  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  to  discuss  the 
recent  outrages  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  atrocious  murders  of  their  fellow-citizens.  We 
rose  from  the  ground  to  reconnoitre  them  more  dis- 
tinctly, when  yelp !  yelp  !  yelp !  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  There  was  a  sudden  dispersal.  We 
caught  glimpses  of  twinkling  feet  in  every  direction, 
and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  into  the  earth. 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  obser- 
vations ;  but  late  in  tiie  night,  after  our  return  to  the 
csiinp,  we  could  hear  a  faint  clamour  from  the  distant 
village,  as  if  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  lamenting 
in  general  assemblage  some  great  personage  that  had 

fallen  in  their  commonwealUi. ^Washington  Ir- 

TiNG*s  Ibur  on  the  Frairies. 


LiFB  has  been  called  a  parenthesis  between  our  birth  and 
death ;  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  but  a  parenthesis 
between  two  cataclysms  of  the  globe,  which  it  inhabits ; 
time  itself  only  a  parenthesis  in  eternity. — The  Doctor. 

Nbxt  to  enjoying  happiness  ourselves  is  the  consciousness 
of  having  l>estowed  it  on  others.  But  the  indiscriminate 
profusion  that  would  glut  avarice  or  supply  prodigality, 
neither  does  good,  nor  is  rewarded  by  gratitude. — Sir 
Walter  Scott. 


The  slanderer  does  harm  to  three  persons  at  once ;  to  him 
of  whom  he  says  the  ill,  to  him  to  whom  be  says  it;  and 
most  of  all,  to  himself  in  saying  it — St.  Basil  ;  Book  of 
the  Fathcn. 


All  prudent  and  affectionate  parents  must  feel  the  mcal- 
culabie  advantage  of  being  the  companions  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  the  utmost  limit  tneir  situations  will  admit ;  and 
they  will  consider  morals,  discretion,  and  pioty,  as  the  most 
valuable  qualities  the  attendants  or  instructors  of  youth,  or 
infancy,  can  possess.  Always  preferring  a  moderate  degree 
of  skilly  with  a  high  tone  of  principle,  to  the  most  useful 
or  acceptable  talents,  divested  of  this  firm  foundation.  But, 
instead  oi  prohibiting  the  young  from  speaking  to  servants, 
we  should  rather  accustom  them,  occasionally,  to  give  our 
orders,  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  confer  favours,  which  will 
prevent  them  from  performing  such  offices,  in  their  matu- 
rity, with  stiffness  and  embarrassment.  We  should  also 
lead  them  to  visit  the  cottage  and  the  workshop.  This 
will  enable  them  hereafter  to  know  the  real  wants  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  to  relieve  them,  with  that  well-judeing 
charity  which  is  "  twice  blessed,"  and  will  guard  them 
against  that  morbid  sensibility,  which  shrinks  from  the 
very  idea  of  the  indispensabie  gradations  of  society.  We 
know  how  successfully  this  was  practised,  in  the  education 
of  one  in  the  highest  rank :  that  beloved  one,  '*  the  first  in 
virtue  as  in  place,"  who  has  left  us  the  inheritance  of  an 
example,  over  which  her  early  death,  and  sublimely  simple 
resignation  of  **  a  high  and  palmy  state"  of  happiness, 
that  realized  the  dreams  of  fiction,  seem  to  have  thrown  an 
added  brightness ;  like  those  li?ht  clouds  which  sometimes 
hang  on  the  moon,  and,  instead  of  diminishinf^,  reflect  and 
diffuse,  and  even  seem  to  increase  its  originil  lustre.  We 
have  seen  her  visiting  the  cottages  in  Bognor,  and  leaving, 
together  with  some  judicious  giR,  that  remembrance  of  her 
kindliness  and  courtesy,  which  gave  more  than  "  an  hour  s 
importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart,**  a  pure  and  indelible 
satisfaction.'-«>TAoii^Afo  of  a  Parent  on  Education,  by 
Mas.  Tas^rcH. 
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THE     ARMS. 

These  are  not  posts,  for,  in  their  natmtd  position, 
they  support  nothmg,  nor  are  they  braces,  for  they 
strengthen  no  part  of  the  frame.  They  are  properly 
appendages,  but  they  are  most  convenient  ones ;  and 
though  they  can  be  removed  without  destroying  the 
building,  their  loss  very  much  injures  it  They  seem 
to  answer,  in  a  great  degree,  the  purposes  of  stairs, 
ladders,  tackles,  pulleys,  and  other  machinery  for 
raising  things  from  the  ground,  and  conveying  them 
to  the  upper  part  of  a  building.  These  appendages 
— we  may  as  well  at  once  call  them  the  Arms  and 
Hands — however,  answer  a  much  better  purpose 
than  any  of  these. 

The  arm  and  hand,  taken  together,  constitute  a 
most  wonderful  apparatus  for  motion.  The  parti- 
cular structure  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  hand,  must  be  reserved  for  another  place ; 
we  will  say  a  little  about  the  arm. 

The  bones  of  the  arm  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  leg.  The  upper  part  consists  of  only 
one  bone,  which  is  long  and  round,  and  is  called  the 
humerus.  It  is  fastened  above  to  the  scapula :  below> 
at  the  elbow,  it  is  connected  to  the  two  bones  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  arm,  by  a  joint  like  a  hinge,  and 
by  ligaments,  or  straps,  which  extend  from  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  upper  bone  to  the  topmost  end 
of  the  others.  The  largest  of  the  two  latter  bones 
is  called  the  ulna,  which  is  a  Latin  word  for  cubit, 
because  the  arm,  below  the  elbow,  is  usually  con- 
sidered about  a  cubit  in  length.  The  smaller  one  is 
called  the  radius,  or  spoke,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  It  is  the  bone  from 
the  elbow,  on  a  line  with  the  thumb. 
..  The  connexion  at  the  shoulder  is  such,  that  the 
arm  can  be  moved  in  almost  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion. The  elbow-joint  only  admits  of  one  sort  of 
motion,  namely,  forward  and  backward,  like  a  door 
on  its  hinges ;  but  the  connexion  of  the  radius,  or 
smaller  bone  of  the  arm,  with  the  ulna,  or  larger  one, 
is  such  that  it  more  than  makes  up  this  deficiency. 
The  upper  end  of  the  radius  having  a  rotary  motion 
in  a  depression  of  the  ulna,  allows  the  hand  to  be 
placed  with  each  of  its  surfaces  upwards  with  equal 
facility.  These  motions  are  usually  designated  by 
the  term  pronation,  when  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 
downwards,  and  supination,  when  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  upwards.  Then  the  wrist,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  eight  bones,  all  moveable,  and  being  so  con- 
nected with  the  lower  bones  of  the  arm  as  to  admit 
of  very  free  motion,  renders  the  arm  a  most  import- 
ant instrument  for  all  human  operations  either  of 
delicacy  or  power.  It  will  perform  movements  as 
various  and  as  rapid  as  the  trunk  of  the  elephant ; 
and  would  doubtless,  were  it  not.  so  common,  excite 
as  much  surprise. 

It  was  said  that  this  whole  member  could  be  torn 
off  without  destroying  the  building.  Cheselden,  an 
eminent  anatomist,  relates  that  a  miller  had  the 
whole  arm,  shoulder-blade  and  all,  torn  off,  and  yet 
his  life  was  not  injured.  The  great  danger,  in  such 
cases,  is  from  bleeding :  but  torn  blood-vessels  do  not 
bleed  so  freely  as  those  which  are  cut, 

THE    HAND. 

This  extremity  of  the  arm  is  by  far  the  most  curious 
part  of  it.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a 
greater  curiosity  in  nature  than  this  same  human 
hand.     Yet,  who  thinks  much  about  it  ? 

The  truth  is,  many  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most 
curious  objects  in  the  world,  arc  neglected  in  the 
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nnmr  |Wni>T  TUnk^  Uie  thowand  uks  of  xater. 
"W^ffA  Vfeitg  fhiog  covSA  «xbt  without  It }  Yet  do  we 
thibk  much  of  all  this,  or  ue  we  evea  thankfid  for 
BO  valuable  a  giA  ? 


The  bones  represented  in  the  engraving  arc  those 
of  the  left  hoad ;  and  you  look  upon  the  top  or 
upper  side  of  It,  Tl«  foot  is  also  inserted  here,  ia 
tfae  Game  pqsition,  but  this  has  been  already  de- 
acribed.  The  whole  hand  and  wrist  eoutain  twenty- 
seven  bones;  nineteen  in  tlie  former,  and  eight  in 
the  latter.  The  hones  i:i  ih<.-  hand  ha ce  a  general 
reaeiahlaDce,  though  suiuj  arc  much  longer  th^n 
others.  The  four  longest,  opposite  to  figure  1,  sup- 
port the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  are  joined  at  one  end 
to  the  wrist  bones,  and  at  the  other  to  the  first  joint 
of  the  fingers.  The  junction  of  these  bones  is 
■  effected,  as  are  all  the  other  joints  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  cartilaginous  tips,  which  allow  of  free  mo- 
tion, and  are  strongly  secured  by  ligaments.  This 
series  is  called  the  mtacarpal  bones. 

The  bones  of  the  wrist  ore  called  the  carpal  bones. 
They  are  situated  between  the  tUna  (5)  and  the  radius 
(G)  at  the  one  end,  and  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the 
first  bone  of  the  thumb  on  the  other.  They  are 
wedged  tt^ether,  like  the  stones  of  a  pavement,  ouly 
not  quite  so  firmly  j  each  bone  being  tipped  with 
cartilage,  and  sustained  by  strong  ligaments,  which 
unite  it  to  its  fellows.  The  bony  structure  of  the 
wrist  is  of  an  arch-like  form,  with  the  convexity  cor- 
responding to  the  upper  part  of  the  band.  This  con- 
figuratioD  creates  both  additional  strength  and  flexi- 
bility. 

The  first  four  bonee  of  the  fingers,  opposite  figure 
2,  are  the  longest.  Those  opposite  3  are  shorter ; 
the  last,  or  those  marked  4,  are  shorter  still.  The 
thumb  has  one  hone  less  than  the  fingers.  All  the 
joints  of  the  hand — and  there  are  fourteen,  besides 
the  wrist — are  hinge-joints,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones 
are  made  a  little  like  some  of  our  door  binges,  but 
they  bend  in  one  direction  only.  Where  the  fingers 
join  to  the  metacarpal  bones,  there  ia  much  more 
freedom  of  motion  than  at  the  hinge-like  finger  joints, 
but  the  joint  at  the  wrist  admits  of  motion  very  freely 
in  every  direction. 

When  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  not  qnite  so  naked 
as  they  appear  in  the  engraving,  but  are  dressed  up 
with  muscles,  tendons,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries, 
and  vdns,  and  furnished  with  skin,  and  nails,  in  a 
manner  which  I  cannot  now  describe,  the  whole 
presents  a  must  beautiful  appearance.  Beautiful  and 
pBefitl  as  it  is,  however,  and  placed  before  oar  eyes 
Rom  the  tinie  «e  see  the  light  till  we  sleep  in  death. 


there  ate  few  thing)  ia  -tfte.  ^ole  yi^le  worWJ"pf 
which  not  only  yooog  psteoni,  hot  adults  alio,  are 
ao  ignorant!  '         •  ■■     -  -     -       -;  »- 

So  important  is  the  human  hand,  as  a  member  of 
the  system,  that  Sir  Charles  Bell's  Bridgetoater  Tre^we 
— a  pKtty  Ur^  voiam»-^s  wholly  dovotcd  to  « 
detcaiption  of  it.  I  will  make  a  short  extract  &om 
that  admirable  work. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  finnrs  twves  a 
thoBMnd  purpoies,  adapting  the  hand  and  Bikers,  as  in 
boldine  a  rod,  a  switch,  a,  iword,  abammer,  a  pen  or  pencil, 
engraving-tooI,  &c.,  in  all  vhich  a  Kecure  hold  and  fieedca 
of  motion  are  admirably  combined.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  manner  in  which  the  delicate  and 
nioving  apparatus  of  the  palm  and  fingera  is  guarded. 
The  power  vith  which  the  hand  grasps,  oa  when  a  sailor 
lays  hold  to  raise  his  body  to  the  rigging,  would  be  too 
great  for  the  texture  oT  mere  tendoni,  nerves,  and  veaaeh; 
tliey  would  be  crushed,  irere  not  every  part  that  bear*  tb« 
prcasuie  defended  with  a  cushion  of  fa^  as  elastic  as  that 
III  the  foot  of  the  horse  and  the  camel.  To  add  to  thii, 
there  is  a  muBcle  which  runs  aRrosi  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  supports  the  cushion  on  the  inner  edge.  It  is  this 
muscle  which,  railing  the  inner  edge  of  the  palm,  Auma 
the  drinking  cup  of  Diogeaes. 

VEES  or  THE   HAND. 

Small  as  this  member  of  the  frame  is,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  Without  hands,  the 
farmer  could  not  sow  bis  com,  or  collect  it  wben  ripe; 
nor,  if  it  were  grown,  could  the  miller  grmd  it,  nor 
the  baker  make  it  into  bread.  Neither  could  we 
raise  anything  to  eat  in  its  stead.  You  may  ny  that 
if  we  could  get  nothing  else  to  eat,  we  mij^  then 
kill  and  eatanimals.    But  how  could  we  catdi  tiiem? 

"Sut,"  you  may  say,  "this  is  exaggesatioQ,  we 
should  not  be  such  entirely  helpless  creatates  as  yon 
describe.  There  is  a  story  I  have  seen,  about  a  K«nch 
woman,  who  was  without  bands,  and  yet  she  «>uld 
do  a  great  many  sorts  of  work,  and  even  wrHe,  draw, 
and  tew."  Yes,  and  the  story  was  undoubtedly  true. 
I  have  heard  stories  like  it  before.  I  hare  heard  of 
a  man,  in  the  same  c<»idition,  who  could  write  with 
his  breatt.  His  pen  was  fastened  to  a  girdle,  and 
then  he  could  dip  it  in  the  ink,  and  write  very  wdl 
with  it. 

But  these  are  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  Nature 
is  permitted,  for  some  reason  which  we  cannot  divine, 
to  depart  from  her  established  laws.  Such  occur- 
rences, however,  no  more  prove  that  people,  consti- 
tuted  as  we  are,  could  live  upon  this  earth  without 
the  aid  of  their  bands,  tban  does  tfae  existence  of  one 
aflSicted  with  blindness,  that  all  coukt  flourish  wiAotil 
the  use  of  their  eye-sight.  The  individnabr  already 
mentioned  could  not  have  made  for  tbemselTes  the 
pens  and  pencils  to  write  and  draw  with,  or  the 
needles  to  sew  witti,  nor  could  the  man  bare  placed 
the  pen  in  his  girdle  ;  and  there  are  a  thousand  other 
things  which  they  could  not  do. 

The  human  tongue  is  spoken  of  by  an  insinred 
writer  as  being  a  "little  member,"  yet  boasting  great 
things.  So  this  member  of  tiie  ftame  which  we 
are  speaking  of  is  a  "  little"  aSair,  but  great  things 
depend  upon  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link,  that 
serves  to  bind  the  human  soul  to  the  habitation  it 
occupies,  for  a  few  years,  rarely  reaching  to  a  hnndrrd. 
Without  it,  or  neglecting  to  use  it,  our  lives  must 
soon  terminate.  "  He  that  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  cat,"  is  a  divine  law;  and  we  could  not 
work  much  without  the  aid  of  this  beautiful  pieee  rf 
mechanism,  the  human  hand. 
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TIIW  VVDBK  D 

TbX   LOTTIK  IiAKE,   AKO  TBK   LKOKND   OF 

O'DONOGHTTE. 

Tax  Lower  Lake  at  Killamej  ia  five  miles  and  a 
quarter  long,  its  greater  breadth  ia  two  miles  and  a 
half,  and  its  mean  breadth  one  mile  and  a  half. 
The  water  of  the  lake  ia  in  many  parts  very  deep, 
and  tolerably  clear.  Smith  says  ^at  "  the  commun 
people  hereabonts  have  a  strange  romantic  notion  of 
their  seeing,  in  fair  weather,  what  they  call  a  car- 
buncle at  the  bottom  of  this  lake,  in  a  particular  part 
of  it,  which  they  say  is  more  than  60  fathoms  deep.'' 
This  is  not,  however,  the  only  "  romantic  notion" 
entertained  by  the  common  people  concerning  Lough 
Lein,  as  the  lake  was  anciently  called.  The  "  Le- 
gend of  O'Donoghue  and  his  White  Hone"  sur- 
passes it  vastly,  in  point  of  interest  and  extravagance, 
as  indeed  it  surpasses  most  of  the  legends  current  in 
that  strong  hold  of  tradition,  the  south  of  Ireland. 

O'Donoghue  ia  the  name  of  a  chieftain,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  ruled  over  Killamey  and  the  neigh- 
bouiiog  country,  in  an  age  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond 
the  bounds  of  hietoncsl  research ;  or,  as  his  country- 
men say,  he  lived  so  long  ago,  that  the  precise  year 
of  his  birth  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
He  was  both  brave  and  good  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
indeed  his  warlike  prowess  was  only  equalled  by  bis 
dpmutic  virtues.      That    some  such    personage  4id 

Vofc.  XL 


s  iiLurs,  xiLL^unr. 

once  reign  over  this  &roured  district  is  a  circam- 
stance  not  at  all  improbable ;  and  the  unvarying 
testimony  of  tradition  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  great  O'Donof^huo  (isys  a  writer  of  the  last  oen- 
tury),  the  hero  of  thii  ancient  race,  still  survives  in  lbs 
praises  o{  his  countrymen,  who  set  off  his  virtues  with  all 
the  colourinEs  of  enthusiasm.  They  represent  bim,  like 
the  demi-|;ods  of  old,  a  caDtemoer  or  clanger,  a  sworn  foa 
to  oppression,  a  passionate  admirer  of  nhatever  is  great 
and  bonounkble.  The  severity  of  his  warliks  Tirtoe*  was 
tempered,  say  they,  by  a  generous  hospitality,  which  em- 
braced a  friend  in  every  stranger.  The  rigour  of  the  legis- 
lator was  blended  and  lost  in  the  endearing  condescension 
of  the  friend.  The  prince  was  Ihe  father  of  bis  county; 
hia  court  was  the  seat  of  joy  and  festivity.  Wortb  took  its 
place  at  the  board  by  inherent  birthright,  grey  hairs  re- 
ceived their  reverence,  distressed  innocence  had  a  peculiar 
plea  of  admiuion,  for  humanity  was  paramount,  and  sus- 
picious policy  absolutely  unknown.  Be  was  wise  too,  and 
the  gods  sped  bis  councils,  for  his  subjects  were  bapOT. 
Fruitful  seasons  croivned  the  year  with  plenty,  and  uadis- 
turbed  tranquillity  led  the  way  to  enjoyment.  Tvas  ttw 
reign  of  Pan  in  Arcadia ;  nor  were  (he  shepherds  un- 
grateful, for  every  vallejr  resounded  with  his  praises ;  nor 
was  their  patron  unpropitious,  for  death,  that  extinguished 
his  esrthly  lamp,  seemed  lo  rekindle  his  lore;  and  slijl 
bo  reigns  to  bless  them,  and  to  bis  unseen  protectkni  do 
tliey  bold  themsctves  indebted  for  every  gift  of  foitniw. 
Often  as  the  bind  returns  to  bis  conage,  by  the  fsvour  of 
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the  moon*s  pale  light,  are  his  eyes  blessed  by  the  figure  of 
the  good  old  king,  amidst  a  train  of  his  attendants,  his 
silver  locks  floating  in  the  breeze,  liis  limbs  invested  with  a 
robe  of  regal  dignity,  and  superbly  mounted,  like  the  twin 
brolhers  of  Helena,  upon  a  milk-white  courser.  Such  a 
vision  is  considered  as  the  happiest  omen  of  good ;  it  is 
reported  with  ecstasy  and  listened  to  with  transport ;  tl^re 
are  no  unbelievers,  even  to  hesitate  were  heresy,  and  why 
should  we  wonder.  O'Donoghue  is  the  Hercules  and  Qui- 
riuus  of  this  retired  people,  their  San  Januario,  their 
Jalium  Sidtis.  The  ancient  tribute  of  the  kings  of  Mun- 
pter  to  this  prince  was  ten  dun  horses,  ten  coats  of  mail, 
and  ten  ships.  This  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  powerful  chief- 
tain, possessed  of  a  navy,  in  those  days  truly  formidable.*' 

The  end  of  this  chieftain,  for,  as  Mr.  Crofton 
Cruker  says,  it  cannot  correctly  be  called  his  death, 
was  singular  and  mysterious.  At  one  of  those  splendid 
feasts,  for  which  his  court  was  celebrated,  surrounded 
by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  subjects,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  prophetic  relation  of  the  events  which 
were  to  happen  in  ages  yet  to  come.  His  auditors 
listened, — now  wrapt  in  wonder,  now  fired  with  in- 
dignation, burning  with  shame,  or  melted  into  sorrow^ 
as  he  faithfully  detailed  the  heroism,  the  injuries,  the 
crimes,  and  the  miseries  of  their  descendants.  In 
the  midst  of  his  predictions  he  rose  slowly  from  his 
seat,  advanced  with  a  solemn,  measured,  and  majestic 
tread  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  walked  forward 
composedly  upon  its  unyielding  surface.  When  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  centre,  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  slowly  rounds  looked  towards  his 
friends,  and  moving  his  arms  to  them,  with  the 
cheerful  air  of  one  taking  a  short  farewell,  disap- 
peared from  their  view. 

In  Mr.  Leslie^s  poem  of  KUlamey,  the  tradition  of 
O'Donughue's  disappearance,  and 'also  of  his  first 
re -appearance,  is  well  told. 

Ooce  on  a  day  diitingniahed  fh>m  the  rest, 
Surrounded  by  his  sabjecto  at  the  feast, 
Cheerful  he  sat,  and  in  prophetic  rhymes, 
Darkling  rehearsed  iho  fate  of  fUture  times, 
When  more  refined  the  wide  extended  globe, 
Should  change  her  lace,  and  wear  a  brighter  robe  \ 

•  •  •  •  « 

When  curious  gnests  should  travel  far  from  home, 
To  sail  his  lakes,  and  o*er  his  mountains  roam : 

«  ♦  *  «  • 

While  from  his  tongue  divine  prediction  flowed, 
And  firm  belief  in  every  bo9<»n  glowed. 
Sudden  he  rose,  and  to  the  gazing  thi*ong, 
As  some  light  vision,  seemed  to  skim  along 
The  neighbouriujg;  lake ;  wide  op'd  his  willing  wave, 
And  quick  received  him  in  a  crystal  grave. 
But  O  !  what  plaintive  numbers  can  express     , 
Their  doubt,  their  wonder,  and  their  >Fild  distress  ? 
Fears  w^ithout  hope,  and  sorrows  without  end, 
At  once  bereaved  of  monarch,  father,  friend. 
Some  years  were  passed,  when,  as  the  usual  day 
Of  solemn  mourning  brought  them  forth  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  their  tears ;  with  streaming  eyes, 
They  called  on  Donoghue  to  hear  their  cries, 
Implored  the  dire  abyss  in  piteous  strain. 
To  give  them  back  their  Donoghue  again ; 
Unceasing  till  their  wild  and  sore  lament 
To  silence  shrunk,  and  grief  itself  was  spent. 

Soft  at  the  solemn  interval,  the  sound 
Of  airs  celestial  filled  the  scene  around. 
The  hills,  the  dales,  the  shores  began  to  smile, 
And  ten-fold  brighter  shone  the  royal  Isle ; 
The  sylvan  songsters  warbled  from  each  spray, 
The  waters  blushed,  as  at  the  rising  day ; 
Thunder,  at  length,  the  awful  signal  gave, 
A  form  aD-glorious  started  from  the  wave. 
On  graceful  courser,  by  a  princely  train 
Of  guards  escorted,  o*er  the  grassy  plain 
•Twas  Donoghue ! 

This  was  O'Donoghue's  first  re«  appearance  on 
earth;  but  the  visit  was  often  repeated,  in  subsequent 
years,  when  the  spirit  of  this  hero  was  supposed  to 


have  been  seen,  on  the  morning  of  May- day,  gliding 
over  the  lake  on  his  favourite  white  horse,  to  the 
sound  of  sweet  unearthly  music,  and  preceded  by 
groups  of  youths  and  maidens,  who  flung  wreaths  of 
delicate  spring-flowers  in  his  path. 

The  tradition  of  0*Donoghue*s  disappearance,  in 
the  Lake  of  Killamey,  and  of  his  subsequent  re- 
appearance at  intervals  upon  earth, — or  rather  upon 
water, — has  been  credited  among  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  all  ages ;  though,  of  course,  the 
number  of  believers  has  decreased  with  the  decrease 
of  superstition,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Weld  says,  that  he  has  met  with  many  who  related 
the  tale  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  religious  fctith, 
and  who  asserted  most  solemnlv  they  had  themselves 
beheld  the  apparition. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  cause  of  common  sense,  the 
numbers"  who  give  credit  to  it  daily  decrease.  According 
to  the  popular  creed,  it  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  every  one 
to  see  0*Donaghue  when  he  did  revisit  his  ancient  domi- 
nions ;  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  person,  were  sure  to  be  prosperous  and  happy  in  the 
world.  Whenever  he  was  seen  by  a  number  of  persons  at 
a  time,  an  abundant  harvest  was  to  be  the  infallible  result. 

Too  long  an  absence  still  the  natives  roouin. 

And  annual  suppUcate  his  bless*d  return, 

Oft  as  he  deigns  a  visit,  they  behold 

Their  flocks  increase,  tbeir  hanresti  wave  with  gold. 

Some  years  have  elapsed,  (says  Mr.  Crofton  Croker.) 
since  the  last  appearance  of  O*  Donoghue.  The  April  of 
that  year  had  been  remarkably  wild  and  stormy ;  but  on 
May-morninR,  the  fUry  of  the  elemento  had  altogether 
subsided.  The  air  was  hushed  and  still;  and  the  sky 
which  was  reflected  in  the  serene  lake,  rssembled  a  beau- 
tiful, but  deceitful,  countenanoe,  whose  smiles,  after  the 
most  tempestuous  emotions,  tempt  the  stranger  to  b«tieve 
that  it  belongs  to  a  soul  which  no  passion  has  ever  ruffled. 

The  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  were  just  gilding  tl.e 
lofty  summit  of  Olenat,  when  the  waters  near  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lake  became  suddenly  and  violently  agitated, 
though  all  the  rest  of  its  surface  lay  smooth  and  still  as  a 
tomb  of  polished  marble :  the  next  moment  a'foaming  ware 
darted  forward,  and  like  a  proud,  high-created  war-horse, 
exulting  in  his  strength,  rushed  serosa  the  lake  towards 
Toomies  Mountain,  Behind  this  wavs  appeared  a  stately 
warrior,  fUlly  armed,  mounted  upon  a  milk-white  steed ;  hi 
snowy  plume  waved  gracefully  from  a  helmet  of  polished 
steel,  and  at  his  back  fluttered  a  light  blue  scarf.  Hie 
horse,  apparently  exulting  in  his  noble  burden,  sprang  after 
the  wave  along  the  water,  which  bore  him  up  like  firm 
earth,  while  showers  of  spray  that  glittered  brightly  in  the 
morning  sun,  were  dashed  up  at  every  bound. 

The  warrior  was  O Donoghue;  he  was  followed  by 
numberless  youths  and  maidens  who  moved  lightly  and 
unconstrained  over  the  watery  plain,  as  the  moonlight 
fairies  glide  through  the  fields  of  air;  they  were  Hnked 
together  by  garlands  of  delicious  Spring  flowers,  and  they 
tuned  their  movements  to  strains  of  enchanting  melody. 
When  O'Donoghue  had  nearly  reached  the  westera  side  (rf 
the  lake,  he  suddenly  turned  his  steed,  and  directed  his 
course  along  the  wood-fringed  shore  of  Glenaa,  preceded 
by  the  huge  wave  that  curled  and  foamed  up  as  high  as 
the  horse's  neck,  whose  flery  nostrils  snorted  above  \L  The 
long  train  of  attendants  followed,  with  playful  deviatious, 
the  track  of  their  leader,  and  moved  on  with  unabated  ttect- 
ness  to  their  celestial  music,  till  gradually,  as  they  entered 
the  narrow  strait  between  Glenaa  and  Dinis,  they  becamo 
involved  in  the  misto  which  still  partially  floated  over  tbo 
lakes,  and  faded  from  the  view  of  the  wondering  beholders : 
but  the  sound  of  their  music  still  fell  upon  the  ear,  and 
echo  catching  up  the  harmonious  strains,  fondly  repeated 
and  prolonged  them  in  soft  and  softer  tones,  till  tlie  last 
faint  repetition  died  away,  and  the  bearers  awoke  as  from  a 
dream  of  bliss. 

In  one  of  those  entertaining  legehii  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  the  public  is 
indebted  to  the  research  and  ability  of  the  same  writer, 
we  have  a  very  striking  and  amusing  illustration  of 
the  popular  feeling  still  prevaknt  coBceming  O'Do- 

•  The  boatmen  at  Killamey  call  thoae  waves  which  come  on  a 
wiady  d»7,  cmkW  widi  ^oam,  *<  O  Donoghue  s  while  horses." 
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nogbue,  and  the  estimation  in  which  his  powers  are 
held.  It  is  a  treasure  legend,  with  the  title  of  the 
Rent  Day ;  and  the  chieftain  is  introduced  exercising 
his  influence  in  the  congenial  task  of  alleviating  dis- 
tress, and  preventing  oppression.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  (next  to  O'Donoghue,)  is  Bill  Doody,  the  holder 
of  a  small  farm  in  the  fortunate  district  which  once 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  that  prince.  His  rent  is 
just  falling  due  -,  he  has  not  the  means  of  paying  it, 
for  things  have  gone  cross  with  him,  and  yet  the 
driver  has  threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  the  farm, 
and  "  cant  every  hapertK*  he  has,  if  he  does  not  pay 
it  at  the  proper  time.  In  deep  despair^  wondering 
what  in  the  wide  world  is  to  become  of  Judy  and 
the  growls,  (children,)  Bill  Doody  sits  down  on  a  rock 
by  the  side  of  the  Lake  of  Killamey,  and  pours 
forth  his  lamentations  in  a  doleful  strain,  little 
thinking,  as  the  tale  says,  who  is  so  close  to  him  all 
the  while  listening. 

•  "What's  the  matter  with  you,  my  poor  man  ?'  said  a 
tall  portly-looking  gentleman,  at  the  same  time  stepping 
out  of  a  furze- brake.  Now  Bill  was  seated  on  a  rock  that 
commanded  the  view  of  a  large  field ;  nothing  in  the  field 
could  be  concealed  from  him  except  this  furze-brake,  which 
grew  in  a  hollow,  near  the  margin  of  tlie  lake ;  he  was, 
therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  gentleman's  sudden 
appearance,  and  began  to  question  whether  the  personage 
before  him  belonged  to  this  world  or  not.  He,  however, 
soon  mustered  courage  sufficient  to  tell  him  how  his  crops 
had  failed,  how  some  bad  member  had  charmed  away  his 
butter,  and  how  Tim  the  driver  threatened  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  farm,  if  he  didn't  pay  up  every  peuny  of  the  rent 
by  twelve  o'clock  next  day. 

'  A  sad  story  indeed/  said  the  stranger;  *  but,  surely,  if 
you  represented  the  case  to  your  landlord's  agent,  he  won't 
have  the  heart  to  turn  you  out* 

•  Heart,  your  honour!  where  would  an  agent  get  a 
heart!'  exclaimed  Bill;  *  I  see  your  honour  does  not  know 
him ;  besides,  he  has  an  eye  on  the  farm  this  long  time  for 
a  fosterer  of  his  own,  so  I  expect  no  mercy  at  all  at  all,  only 
to  be  turned  out.* 

•  Take  this,  my  poor  fellow,  take  this,'  said  the  stranger, 
pouring  a  purse  full  of  gold  into  Bill's  old  hat,  which,  in 
his  grief,  he  had  Hung  on  the  ground ;  '  pay  the  fellow 
your  rent,  but  III  take  care  that  it  shall  do  him  no  good. 
I  remember  the  time  when  things  went  otherwise  in  this 
country,  when  I  would  have  hung  up  such  a  fellow  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye!' 

These  words  were  lost  upon  BilU  who  was  insensible  to 
everything  but  the  sight  of  the  gold,  and  before  he  could 
unfix  bis  gaze,  and  lilt  up  his  head  to  pour  out  bis  hundred 
thousand  blessings,  the  stranger  was  gone.  The  bewildered 
peasant  looked  around  in  search  of  his  benefactor,  and  at 
last  he  thought  he  saw  him  riding  on  a  white  horse,  a  long 
way  off  on  the  lake. 

'  O'Donaghue,  O'Donaghuel'  shouted  Bill;  'the  good, 
the  blessed  O'Donaghue  !*  and  he  ran  capering  like  a  mad- 
man to  show  Judy  the  gold,  and  to  rejoice  her  heart  with 
the  prospect  of  wealth  and  happiness. 

Next  day  Bill  Doody  went  to  pay  the  rent ;  and 
being  mighty  independent  with  the  money  in  his 
possession,  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  agent  about 
taking  ok  his  hat, — the  agent  asking  him  if  he  knew 
that  he  was  speaking  to  a  magistrate,  and  Bill  Doody 
replying,  that  "  he  knew  he  wasnt  speaking  to  the 
king,"  and  all  the  while  keeping  his  hat  as  firmly  on 
'his  head,  "as  if  he  had  been  the  lord  of  Kinsale 
himself.**  The  agent,  however,  was  very  glad  to  get 
the  gold,  and  having  seen  that  it  was  all  right,  he 
handed  back  a  receipt,  with  which  Bill  Doody  strutted 
off,  "  as  proud  as  a  cat  of  her  whiskers.*'  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  agent  going  to  his  desk,  was  con- 
founded at  beholding  a  heap  of  gingerbread  cakes 
instead  of  the  money  he  had  deposited  there.  He 
raved  and  swore,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  gold  had 
become  gingerbread  cakes,  just  marked  like  the 
guineas,  with  the  king's  head,  and  Bill  Doody  had 
the  receipt  in  his  pocket ;  so  he  daw  there  was  no 


use  in  saying  anything  abont  the  affair^  as  he  wonld 
only  get  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

From  that  hour  BiU  Doody  grew  rich ;  all  his 
undertakings  prospered ;  and  he  often  blessed  the 
day  that  he  met  with  O'Donoghue,  "  the  great  prince 
that  lives  down  under  the  Lake  of  Killamey.*' 

Mr.  Barrow,  who  visited  Killamey,  only  two  years 
ago,  tells  ns,  that  "  he  was  credibly  informed,  that 
the  legend  of  O'Donoghue  and  his  white  horse,  is 
even  yet  believed  by  the  lower  classes,  and  not  wholly 
disbelieved  by  some  who  ought  to  be  better  in- 
formed.*' The  same  gentleman  says,  that  whilst  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  thought  he  might,  perhaps, 
hear  some  other  legends  of  the  lakes ;  but  the  only 
superstition  which  he  could  trace,  was  the  very  com- 
mon belief  of  dead  men  walking  the  high-roads  at 
night,  and  ill-treating  all  they  meet  with. 

Tlie  guide  who  rode  round  the  lakes  with  me,  (he  says,) 
mentioned  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred  to  him, 
and  to  the  truth  of  which,  he  said,  be  could  at  any  time 
take  a  solemn  oath.  He  told  me,  that  be  was  one  day 
driving  a  Kerry  cow  from  Milltown  into  Killarney ;  that  it 
was  broad  daylight,  when  he  suddenly  observed,  at  a  short 
distance  before  hira,  a  little  boy  who  was  attending  a  herd 
of  cows.  Presently  the  little  boy  (who  had  on  a  straw  hat,) 
drove  his  cattle  through  a  gap,  into  the  field  :  the  guide's 
cow  followed  them.  He  immediately  jumped  through  the 
gap  to  regain  his  cow,  when  he  found  the  boy  and  his  herd 
had  vanished.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  of  the  fact ;  and 
escaping  without  harm,  he  set  the  urchin  down  as  one  of 
the '  good  folk/ 

PROCRASTINATION. 

Sm  Walter  Scott,  writing  to  a  friend  who  had 
obtained  a  situation,  gave  him  this  excellent  advice. 
"  You  must  be  aware  of  stumbling  over  a  propen- 
sity, which  easily  besets  you  from  the  habit  of  not 
having  your  time  fully  employed ; — I  mean  what  the 
women  very  expressively  call  dawdling.  Your  motto 
must  be  Hoc  age.  Do  instantly  whatever  is  to  be 
done,  and  take  the  hours  of  recreation  after  business, 
and  never  before  it.  When  a  regiment  is  under 
march,  the  rear  is  often  thrown  into  confusion  be- 
cause the  front  do  not  move  steadily,  and  without 
interruption.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  business. 
If  that  which  is  first  in  hand  is  not  instantly,  steadily, 
and  regularly  dispatched,  other  things  accumulate 
behind,  till  affairs  begin  to  press  all  at  once,  and  no 
human  brain  can  stand  the  confusion.  Pray  mind 
this :  this  is  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  very  apt  to 
beset  men  of  intellect  and  talent,  especially  when 
their  time  is  not  regularly  filled  up,  and  left  at  their 
own  arrangement.  But  it  is  like  the  v^y  round  the 
oak,  and. ends  by  limiting,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the 
powei  of  manly  and  necessary  exertion.  I  must 
love  a  man  so  well,  to  whom  I  offer  such  a  word  of 
advice,  that  I  will  not  apoIi>gize  for  it,  but  expect  to 
hear  yon  are  become  as  regular  as  a  Dutch  clock,—- 
hours,  quarters,  minutes,  all  marked  and  appro- 
priated. This  is  a  great  cast  in  life,  and  must  be 
played  with  all  skill  and  caution.*' 

[Lockhart's  Lif€  of  Scott. "l 


To  some  extrinsic  cause  may  be  generally  imputed  our 
good  and  bad  qualities,  many  of  our  defects  and  excellen- 
cies. The  attention  we  give  to  primary  impressions  was 
slight  or  tieeting ;  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  wisest  of  men 
to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  their  own  thoughts,  or  to 
measure  the  accumulated  force  of  those  outward  circum- 
stances which  acted  upon  them  with  increasing  and,  per- 
haps, unsuspected  energy ;  but,  surely,  when  from  begin- 
nings in  appearance  so  trivial,  a  long  and  momentous  train 
of  consequences  is  known  to  flow,  it  becomes  us  to  give 
virtue  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  derived  *'  from  first 
possessions." — Parr.  ^ 
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JEASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

vin. 

Summary  of  Evidences. 

Xqu  wiU  have  seeo,  by  this  tini«,  wYint  a  mistake  it  is 
to  suppose^  that  ordinary  GhnstiaAs  canttot  be  tmugbt 
t^  uaderstand  the  evideace  for  thcfir  religion,  but 
loyat  be  isonteut  to  take  it  for  gratited,  iis  the  Pagans 
do  thfiirs^  because  they  have  been  brought  Mp  m  it. 
There  «re,  indeed,  many  who  do  so,  and  \vho  think 
that  no  move  is  to  be  expected  of  unkarned  Chris- 
tians i  that  is,  of  such  as  do  not  understand  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  have  not  studied  a  great  ntim.bcr  of 
books.  But  you  now  know  by  your  own  experience, 
that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  learn, — as  the  Apostle 
directs  us,— ^to  be  "  ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  you." 

How  comes  it  then,  that  some  persons  pretend  that 
an  ordinary  Christian  cannot  be.  taught  this  ?  It  is, 
because,  when  they  speak  of  '*  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,*' they  mean  a// the  evidences.  And,  certainly, 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  of  th^e,  would  be 
enough  to  occupy  the  whole  life  of  a  studious  man, 
even  though  he  should  devote  himst^lf  entirely  to  that 
study.  Indeed,  to  go  through  all  the  books  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  to  examine  and 
thoroughly  master  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
that  have  ever  been  brought  forward,  would  be  more 
than  any  one  man  could  accomplish,  even  if  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  But  there  are  many  things 
which  yoa  may.  have  very  good  reasons  for  believing, 
though  yo«i  may  not  know  a  tenth  part  of  the  proofs 
of  thero»  that  have  been,  or  might  be,  produced.  ■'  For 
insitanoe,  you  may  have  good  grounds  for  believing 
thaA  theye  is  such  a  city  as  Rome,  and  that  it  was 
form/orly  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  of  which 
Biitain  was  one  of  the  provinces.  But  all  the  evi- 
dence that'.mii^  be  brought  forward  in  proof  of  this^ 
would  .be  enough  to  occupy,  a  learned  man  for  many 
yean,  if  he  were  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  is 
sufficient  in  any  case,  if  we  have  enough  evidence  to 
warrant  our  belief,  even  though  there  should  be  much 
move  evidence  of  the  same  thing  besides,  which  we 
have  not  eocamined.  Although,  therefore,  the  gene- 
raliQr  of  Chriatiana  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the 
whole,  or  near  the  whole,  of  the  proofs  of  their  reli- 
gion, that  ia  no  reason  agunst  their  seeking,  and  ob- 
taining, proofs  enough  to  convince  a  reasonable  mind. 

Even  that  small  portion  of  the  evidences  you  have 
now  been  learning,  is  perhaps  more  than  sufficient 
for  this  purpose  $  though  it  is  but  a  part  even  of 
what  yott  may  hereafter  be  able  to  understand. 

It  is  certain  that  Christianity  now  exists ;  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  acknowledged  as  Lord  and  Master, 
(in  words  at  least,)  among  all  the  most  civilized 
people  of  the  world.  It  is  certain  too,  that  this  can- 
not have  been  always  the  case  5  but  that  Christianity 
must  have  been  introduced,  by  some  means  or  other, 
among  the  Jews  and  Pagans;  who  must  have  had 
some  reasons  that  appeared  to  them  very  strong,  to 
induce  them  to  change  the  religions  they  had  been 
brought  up  in. 

You  know,  also,  that  this  great  revblution  in  the 
religion  of  the  world  was  begun  by  a  person  of 
humble  rank,  in  one  of  the  least  powerful  and  least 
esteemed  of  the  ancient  nations.  It  was  not  a 
mighty  warrior,  or  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  or  a 
learned  philosopher,  but  a  Jewish  peasant,  that 
brouffht  about  this  wonderful  change.  And  you  are 
sure  accordingly,  that  no  one,  whether  friend  or 
enemy,  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  at  any  rate  the  most  extraordinary  and  most  im- 
portant personage^  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 


Again,  you  have  seen  that;  there  Is  good  .reason: to 
be  certain  tAiat  Jesus  and  his  Apostles. propa,g?tte^ 
their  religion  by  an  appeal  to  miracles  i  that  is,  >hat 
they  professed  to  perform  works  beyond  huraaa 
power,  as  a  sign  of  their  being  messengers  fropn  God. 
And  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  point  outany  other 
way  in  which  they  did,  or  could,  introduce  the  reli- 
gion. Nor  can  we  conceive  how  a  few  Jewish  pea- 
sants, without  power,  or  wealth,  or  learnings  or 
pt^pular  prejudice  on  their  side,  could  have  been,  at 
first,  either  believed  or  listened  to,  if  they  had  not 
begun  by  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  miraculous 
signs.  Now  this  would  have  been  no  help,  but  a 
hinderance  to  their  preaching,  if  their  pretensjwns  to 
supernatural  powers  had  not  been  truej  because* 
surrounded  as  they  were  by  adversaries,  and  mea 
prejudiced  against  them,  any  attempt  at  imposture 
would  have  been  detected,  and  would  have  exposed 
them  to  general  scorn.  And,  accordingly,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  Pagan  religions^ — ^in 
short,  any  religion  except  ours — ever  was  fiist  intro- 
duced and  established  among  adversfuies  by  9i» 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  miracles. 

We  have  good  grounds  for  believing,  therefore,  that 
the  people  of  those  times,  even  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, found  it  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  of  the 
miracles  being  wrought,  (see  A.cts  iv.  1 6,)  and  thence 
were  driven  to  account  for  them  as  the  work  pf  evil 
spirits.  And  this  we  find  recorded,  not  only  in  the 
writings  of  Christian  authors,  but  also  in  those  of 
Jewish  and  Pagan  adversaries. 
.  We  find  accounts,  too,  in  the  works  of  Pagan 
writers,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament^  of  the 
severe  persecutions,  which  great  numbers  5>C  the 
early  Christians  had  to  encounter.  And  this  fur- 
nishes a  proof  of  their  sincerely  believing;,  not  only 
the  truth  of  their  religion,  but  also  the  nairaclei 
which  many  of  them  professed  to  have  seen,. and  ia 
which  they  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  For  if 
these  miracles  had  been  impostures,  it. is  iacsedihk 
that  such  numbers  of  men  should  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  dangers  and  hardships  to  attest  the  truth  of 
them,  without  any  one  being  induced  by  anfihring 
(and  this,  though  some  of  them  toere  driven,  to  n* 
nounce  Christianity,)  to  betray  the  impostuie. 

That  the  works  of  these  writers  have  real^  oome 
down  to  us,  and  that  the  general  sense  of  them  is 
given  in  our  translations,  you  have  good  seascm  to 
be  convinced,  even  without  understanding  the  originel 
languages,  or  examining  ancient  manuscripts.  You 
need  not  take  the  word  of  a  scholar  for  this,  or  feel 
such  full  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  any  two  or 
three  learned  men,  as  to  trust  that  they  would  -  not 
deceive  you  in  anything,  and  to  believe  on  their 
authority.  There  is,  and  has  been,  so  great  a  number 
of  learned  men.  in  various  countries  and  ages,  aome, 
opposed  to  Christianity,  and  others.  Christians  ojf 
different  sects  opposed  to  each  other,  that  they  never 
could  have  agreed  in  forging  a  book,  or  putting  forth 
a  false  translation.  On  the  contrary,  any  supposed 
mistake  or  fraud  of  any  one  of  them,  the  rest  are 
ready  to.  expose.  So  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  anything  in  which  they  all  agree. 

And  this,  you  have  seen,  is  the  same  sort  of  evi- 
dence on  which  most  men  believe  that  the  earth  is 
round, — that  there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome, — and 
many  other  things  which  they  have  not  themselves 
seen,  but  which  rest  on  the  uneontradicted  testimony 
of  many  independent  witnesses. 

You  have  seen  also,  that  in  respect  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  this  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  they  are  preserved  wiUi  the  utmost 
care  and  reverence  by  the  Jews,  who  reject  Jesus 
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Christ,  afthbngh  these  books  contain  what  appear  to 
Christians  most  remarkable  prophecies  of  Him. 

And  it  was  pointed  out  to  you,  that  there  are  many 
parts  of  these  prophecies  of  which  we  sec  the  fulfil- 
ment before  us,  though  the  early  Christians  did  not  j 
namely,  that  a  religion  should  arise  among  the  Jews^ 
which  should  have  a  wide  spread  among  the  Gentiles, 
but  yet  that  it  should  be  a  new  religion,  not  the  same 
as  taught  by  Moses ;  and  that  this  religion  should 
spring,  not  from  the  whole  nation,  but  from  one  indi- 
vidual  of  that  nation,  and  he  a  person  despised,  re* 
jected,  and  persecuted,  even  to  death,  by  his  own 
people. 

All  this,  which  is  so  imlike  what  any  one  would 
have  foretold  from  mere  guess,  and  which  we  see 
actually  come  to  pass,  is  prophesied  in  books  which 
enemies  of  Christianity  (the  nnbelieving  Jews  of  this 
day)  reverence  as  divinely  inspired. 

Now  if  yon  reflect  attentively  on  all  these  heads  of 
evidence  which  you  have  been  learning,  and  of  which 
this  short  summary  has  just  been  put  before  you, 
yon  ^irin  perceive  that  even  a  portion  of  it  might  be 
fairly  considered,  as  a  strong  reason  to  be  given,  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  you ;  but  that  when  you  take  the 
whoh  of  it  together,  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  mind ;  for,  to  believe  that  so  many  marks 
of  truth  should  be  brought  together  by  chance,  or  by 
fimiCe  contrivance,  in  favour  of  a  false  story, — ^to 
believe  this,  I  say,  would  be  much  greater  credulity 
than  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  really  was  from  God. 

These  arguments,  however,  have  been  laid  before 
you  very  briefly ;  and  hereafter,  if  you  will  study 
them  at  leisure,  and  dwell  upon  them  more  fully,  in 
your  own  mind,  aiid  in  conversation  with  others,  you 
will  see  the  force  of  them  still  more  and  more. 

But  though  these  arguments  are  enough  to  satisfy 
you,  that  an  ordinary  Christian,  who  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  learned  man,  may  yet  believe  in  his  reli- 
gion on  better  grounds  than  the  Pagan  has. for 
believing  theirs,  there  are  many  other  arguments 
•  besides,  some  of  which  are  quite  within  the  reach 
of  the  unlearned.  In  particular,  what  is  called  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity, — that  is,  the  proof 
drawn  from  the  character  of  the  religion  itself,  and 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  is  a  kind  of  evidence 
which  yon  will  And  more  and  more  satisfactory  the 
tntxte  yon  reflect  on  and  study  the  subject,  if  you 
endoavonr  at  the  same  time  sincerely  to  act  up  to  the 
knowledge  you  acqnire,  and  to  be  the  better  for  it  in 
your  life. 


CARBONIC  ACID 


Maternal  Solicitudk.— There  is  something  in  sickness 
thai  breaks  down  the  pride  of  manhood,  that  softens  the 
heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  feelings  of  infancy.  Who 
that  has  languished,  even  in  adyanoed  life,  in  sickness  and 
despondency, — who  that  has  pined  on  a  weary  bed  in  the 
neglect  and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land,  but  has  thought 
on  the  mother  that  looked  on  his  childhood,  that  smoothed 
bis  pillow,  and  administered  to  his  helplessness?  .  Oh, 
there  is  an  endearing  tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother 
to  a  son,  that  transcends  all  other  frfections  of  the  heart ! 
It  is  neither  to  bo  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by 
danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by  in- 
gratitude. She  will  sacrifice  every  comfort  to  his  conve- 
nience, she  will  surrender  every  pleasure  to  his  enjoyment, 
she  will  glory  in  his  fame,  exult  in  his  prosperity,  and,  if 
adversity  overtake  him,  he  will  be  the  dearer  to  her  by 
misfortune,  and  if  disgrace  settle  on  his  name,  she  will 
still  love  and  cherish  him ;  and  if  all  the  world  beside  cast 
him  oflr,  she  will  be  all  the  world  to  him. — Washington 
Ijitinc^ 


LxT  us  incessantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  only  thing  we 
have  really  to  be  afraid  of  is  fearing  anything  more  than 
Gk>d.— *AK»i^  of  the  Fathers. 


No.  ni. 

In  conformity  with  the  intimation  contaiiied'  fn  &air 
last  paperj.  we  now  direct  attention  to  the  mean^i 
which  appear  to  ua  as  specially  appointed  by  tbe^ 
CitEAVOR  for  neutralizing,  or  withdnvwing;  thbs^ 
gases,  and  partionlarly  carbonic  acid,  whose  aecumu^ 
htion,  beiyond  certain  proportions,  wonld  be  attended 
not  (M^y  with  ineonvenience  but  imminent  danger. 

Already  has  it  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly^ 
variable  5  it  l^ing  affected  by  local  situation,  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  by  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  and  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  These  varia- 
tions depend  chiefly  upon  the  combined  influences  of 
moiature  and  vegetation  y  a  fact  we  can  best  illustrate 
by  referring  to  the  experiments  and  observalnons  of 
those  who  have  devoted  inuch  of  their  attention  to 
this  interestii^g  branch  of  philosophic  inquiry. 

We  may  just  notice,  as  we  pass  along,  that  strictly 
speaking,  air  consists  of  two-  gasea-Hoxygen  and  ni- 
trogen— mixed  in  the  proportions  of  21  parts  of  the  ' 
former  with  79  parts  of  the  latter.    These  gases  con- ' 
stitute  what  m\ght  be  termed  the  essential  properties  ' 
of  air ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  never  in  a .  state  of 
absolute,  purity  >  the  vapour  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  ' 
and  one  or  two  other  gases,  and  the  odorona  particles 
of  innumerable  volatile  substances  being  aiso  pt^esent. 
As  respects  Carbonic  Acid  it  may  appear  less  difikutt 
to  discover  its  origin  than  to  understand  its  vses.     Its 
universal  diffusion  is,  however,  decisive  evidence  of  - 
design.    Those  pestilential  gases  and  vapours  whidi 
prevail  only  in  certain  situations,  and  which  are  in-^'-' 
debted  for  their  existence  to  sudden  changes  of  wea-  > 
ther,  to  the  periodical  evaporation  and  drying  up  of 
inland  lakes,  or  rivers,  or  to  the  decomposition  of  - 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  may  be  viewed  as   the  "* 
result  of  adventitious  and  partial  processes.     It  Is  not 
so  with  Carbonic  Acid.     That  exists  at  all  times,  and  ^ 
in  all  places,  as  a  component  part  of  the  air  which  - 
envelopes  us;  and  notwithstanding  the  variations  as 
to  quantity,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  there  is 
no  proof  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  ever 
exercises  any  injurious  effects. 

A  reference  to  what  was  stated  in  a  former  paper  will  ' . 
assist  us  in  understanding  how  it  is  that  the  accumu^ 
lation  of  Carbonic  Acid  beyond  certain  limits  is  effecto-* 
ally  prevented.     We  allude  to  its  being  absorbed  by    ' 
water.     Whilst  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  quantity  of  this  gas  which,  as  the 
result  both  of  natural  and  artificial  processes,  is  con- 
stantly ascending  from  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  so  is 
it  equally  impossible,  by  any  means  which  fall  within 
the  limits  of  human  computation,  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  water  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  above 
us.     We  cannot  contemplate  a  calamity  more  awful 
than  that  which  would  follow  the  total  cessation  of 
spontaneous   evaporation.     ''No   more  rain  or  dew 
could  fall,  the  springs  would  cease  to  flow,  the  rivers 
would  bS  dried  up  3  the  whole  water  in  the  globe 
would  be  accumulated  in  the  ocean,  and  the  earth 
would   become  dry  and  parched.     Vegetables  being 
deprived  of  moisture  could   no  longer  continue  to 
grow  ;  the  cattle  and  beasts  of  every  kind  would  lack 
their  usual  food  ;  man  himself  would  perish ;  and  the 
earth  would '  become  a  dull,  inanimate,  sterile  mass, 
without  any  vegetables  to  embellish  its  surface,  or 
any  living  creature  to  wander  through  its  frightful 
deserts*." 

The  vapour  of  water,  and  especially  that  which  is 
the  product  of  spontaneous  evaporation,  is  water  iaa 

*  Dr«,ThompieB« 
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state  of  extreme  purity.  Here  we  may  perceive  an 
additional  reason  for  its  being  so  admirably  adapted 
for  tlie  purpose  to  which  we  are  now  alluding ;  its 
freedom  from  all  extraneous  matter  evidently  fitting 
it  for  uniting  the  more  readily  with  a  ga^  for  which 
at  all  times  it  exhibits  a  powerful  affinity.  There  are 
many  natural  processes  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
designating  secret  $  a  term  which  in  this  sense  implies 
that  the  operations  in  question  are  of  so  refined  a  cha- 
racter that  our  bodily  organs^  however  they  may  be 
assisted  by  the  contrivances  of  art,  are  incapable  of 
taking  cognizance  of  them.  Thus  it  is  in  the  instance 
before  us.  We  know  of  no  means  by  which  to  render 
palpable  to  the  senses  the  mode  in  which  water  and 
Carbonic  Acid  unite  -,  but  we  may  satisfy  ourselves 
of  the  fact  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  whether  the  gas  unites 
with  aqueous  vapour,  whilst  the  latter  is  in  a  perfect 
state,  that  is,  previously  to  its  being  partially  con- 
densed, as  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  cloudd  and 
mists,  but -we  believe  it  does.  In  confirmation  of 
these  views,  .we  may  mention,  that  by  experiments 
very  carefully  conducted,  and  extending  over  the 
space  of  two  years,  it  was  ascertained  that  air  col- 
lected at  the  surface  of  the  earth  contained  a  less  pro- 
portion of  Carbonic  Acid  than  that  at  the  tops  of 
mountains  3  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed most  rapidly  by  newly-formed  vapour,  and 
hence  its  withdrawment  takes  place  exactly  where  the 
process  is  most  needed.  When  wind  prevails,  the  quan- 
tity of  Carbonic  Acid  in  low  situations  is  augmented, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  mixing  of  the  air  from 
the  mountains  with  that  in  the  valleys.  At  night, 
the  proportion  of  this  gas  is  in  general  greater  than 
during  the  day,  excepting  in  Winter,  when  the  dif- 
ference is  scarcely  perceptible.  Here  we  think  we 
also  recognise  the  influence  of  evaporation,  which  is 
less  m  Winter  than  in  Summer,  and  at  night  is 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  suspended.  Rain-water  and 
dew  contain  Carbonic  Acid.  Whilst  rain  continues, 
the  quantity  of  the  gas  sensibly  diminishes :  with  the 
return  of  dry  weather,  and  particularly  at  the  setting 
in  of  frost,  it  gradually  increases.  Air  taken  on  the 
coast,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  contains  a 
smaller  proportion  of  Carbonic  Acid  than  that  ob- 
tained inland  ;  and  it  is  less  in  every  situation  when 
the  sun  shines,  than  during  dull  and  cloudy  weather. 
This  we  have  mentioned  before ;  but  it  is  here  re- 
peated in  order  to  illustrate,  if  possible,  the  principles 
on  which  these  frequent  variations  depend. 

We  must  not  forget  that  vegetation  is  an  important 
auxiliary  in  removing  Carbonic  Acid  and  other 
noxious  gases  from  the  atmosphere.  All  kinds  of 
plants  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  power 
of  selecting  and  appropriating  from  the  soil  \^hich 
surrounds  their  roots,  those  materials  which  are  cal- 
culated to  nourish  and  promote  their  growth,  and  of 
rejecting  whatever  would  be  injurious.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  leaves  of  plants  resemble  a  chemical  appara- 
tus; for  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the. sun,  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  absorb  water  and  Carbonic 
Acid,  both  of  which  substances  are  rapidly  decom- 
posed ',  and  whilst  the  hydrogen  of  one^  and  the  car- 
bon of  the  other  are  retained,  aAd  in  the  sustentation 
of  the  plant  answers  the  same  purposes  that  food 
does  to  an  animal,  oxygen  is  given  off  at  the  upper 
sides  of  the  leaves,  and  assists  in  restoring  that  vital 
principle  to  the  atmosphere  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  support  of  animated  beings. 

Returning  to  the  point  at  which  we  broke  off,  we 
will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate;  by  a  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  familiar  examples,  how  it  is  that  Carbonic 
Acid  is  formed  dnriag  the  prooen  of  combustion. 


Let  us  throw  upon  a  brisk  fire  a  moderately-sized 
lump  of  coal ;  noting  the  progress  of  what,  in  common 
language,  is  called  burning.  On  its  first  exposure  to 
heat,  the  coal,  if  it  be  of  good  quality,  will  produce 
a  crackling  noise  $  small  pieces  flying  off  from  its 
surface,  and  readily  igniting.  In  a  short  time,  larger 
pieces  will  be  seen  separating  from  the  mass,  and  from 
the  fractures  thus  occasioned,  a  dense,  yellowish 
smoke  will  issue,  which  in  another  minute  or  less,  will 
be  succeeded  by  flame ',  and  now,  combustion  having 
fairly  commenced,  the  smoke  will  be  no  longer  yel- 
lowish, but  blade  We  must  still  carefully  iiotice 
what  is  going  on,  or  some  of  the  most  interestii^ 
parts  of  the  experiment  will  escape  us..  The  coal 
continuing  alternately  swelling  and  cracking,  we  shall 
probably  perceive  at  one  of  the  openings  a  little 
eminence,  like  a  babble,  forming,  until  at  leogth  m 
stream  of  white  smoke  suddenly  bursts  from  it.  In 
a  moment,  the  smoke  inflames,  and  we  have  a  jet  of 
gas  which  makes  as  much  noise  as  if  it  was  projected 
from  the  point  of  a  blow^pipe.  We  must  now  wait  a 
while.  The  coal  is  well  kindled,  flaming  on  all  sidev, 
and  thus  it  continues  to  do  until  it  becomes  red  hot 
in  every  part;  in  that  condition,  and  when  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  constituting  what  is  terncied  a  dear 
fijre.  The  flame  having  subsided,  our  lump  of  coal 
rapidly  disappears  3  all  that  remains  of  it  being  a 
piece  or  two  of  cinder,  and  a  few  ashes. 

The  phenomena  we  have  just  enumerated,  'and 
which  occur  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  write  a 
description  of  them,  comprehend  the  following  pro- 
cesses, namely,  vaporization,  perfect  and  imperfect 
combustion,  and  decomposition.  We  propose  to  say 
a  few  words  on  each  of  these,  which  will  biiog  us  to 
the  end  of  the  present  paper. 

The  vaporization  of  fuel  always  implies  waste, — a 
subject  now  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  the 
inventions  having  for  their  object  the  economizaUon 
of  coal,  are  almost  numberless.  Some  of  these  are 
of  great  value ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  of  uni- 
versal application.  A  remarkable  proof  that  practical 
operations  cannot  always  be  conducted  on  purely  sd- 
entific  principles  is  afforded  by  the  volume  of  smoke 
which  forms  so  inconvenient  an  appendage  to  the 
funnel  of  a  steam-vessel.  On  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, not  more  than  one- half  the  fuel  supplied  to  the 
furnaces  enters  into  perfect  combustion, — a  condition 
essential  to  its  fully  exercising  its  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  water  in  the  boilers.  Vaporization  and  im- 
perfect combustion  are  always  indicated  by  smoke; 
and  not  only  is  a  waste  of  fuel  a  necessary  result, 
but  also  a  waste  of  heat.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
volatile  elements  of  the  coal  pass  off  without  ignition, 
and  in  the  second,  although  they  may  be  ignited,  they 
are  so  only  partially. 

Recurring  for  a  moment  to  our  experiment  with 
the  lump  of  coal,  we  remark,  that  the  yellowish- 
coloured  smoke  emitted  previous  to  inflammation,  is 
the  result  of  vaporization.  Black  smoke  accom- 
panies imperfect  combustion.  The  inflammable  and 
healing  properties  of  coal  consist  of  hydrc^n  and 
carbon ;  the  latter  being  in  the  greatest  proportions. 
Flame  is  produced  by  the  union  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere  with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the 
coal,  and  to  effect  this  union  a  certain  temperature  is 
necessary.  Thus,  if  we  throw  a  piece  of  coal  on  a 
dull  fire,  and  adopt  no  precautions  to  insure  its  igni- 
tion, it  will  smouldtf  for  a  time,  and  then  most  likely 
put  the  fire  out.  Perfect  combustion  and  decom- 
position proceed  simultaneously ;  one  being  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  other.  The  instant  coal 
inflames  it  is  a  proof  that  the  evapofiziag  process 
has  ceased;  the  volatile  elements  being  then  con- 
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verted  into  gases.  A  new  order  of  things  now  takes 
place;  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  produces  aqueous  vapour  (pure  water)  j 
the  carbon  of  the  coal  also  combines  with  oxygen, 
and  produces  Carbonic  Acid.  Oxygen,  therefore,  is 
a  necessary  element  in  the  process  we  are  describing, 
and  hence  it  has  received  its  name — a  supporter  of 
comhustion.  When,  as  we  have  already  stated,  black 
smoke  is  present,  combustion  is  incomplete  j  the 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  burning  fuel  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  combine  with  all  the  carbon,  a  part  of 
which  then  freely  escapes.  This  is  what  happens 
with  an  oil  lamp,  or  gas-light,  when  the  wick  of  the 
former  is  too  high,  or  too  much  gas  is  turned  on  the 
latter.  A  perfectly  clear  light,  and  a  total  absence  of 
smoke,  can' only  be  obtained  by  duly  proportioning 
the  supply  of  the  inflammable  materials  to  the  quan- 
tity of  air  which  can  gain  access  to  the  burner.  The 
elements  of  nature  combine  in  certain  exact  propor- 
tions ;   and  not  in  obedience  to  our  capricious  wishes. 

Flame  is  not  essential  to  perfect  combustion  5  as 
already  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  a  clear  coal  fire, 
and  as  may  be  especially  noticed  in  the  burning  of 
charcoal,— a  practice  which,  through  ignorance,  or 
inadvertence,  is  often  attended  by  fatal  consequences. 
As  charcoal  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon,  we  may 
readily  understand  that  by  its  combustion  a  greater 
quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  is  produced,  than  from  an 
equal  weight  of  any  other  kind  of  fuel.  Hence  the 
danger  attendant  upon  its  use.  Charcoal  fires  should 
never  be  lighted  in  imperfectly  ventilated  apartments. 
It  is  scarcely  safe  to  do  so  under  any  circumstances^ 
excepting  in  immediate  communication  with  a  chim- 
ney ;  instances  having  occurred  in  which  the  Carbonic 
Acid  gas  has  flowed  from  one  room  to  another  j  the 
unconscious  occupants  narrowly  escaping  suffocation. 

To  sleep  in  a  room  in  which  charcoal  is,  or  has 
been  recently,  burning,  is  an  act  of  self-destruction. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  noxious  gas  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  is  much  heavier  than  air,  and  as  it 
cools,  therefore,  it  acccumulates  on  the  floor.  Hence 
it  may  happen,  that  a  person  standing,  or  even 
sitting,  in  a  room  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
may  be  tolerably  secure,  but  when  he  lies  down, 
death  is  inevitable. 


Thx  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how  to 
think  than  what  to  think ; — rather  to  improve  our  minds, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  think  for  ourselvei,  than  to  load  the 
memory  with  the  thoughts  of  others. — Bbattie. 

Tns  groat  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerftilness  to  those 
hours  which  splendour  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation  cannot 
exhilarate.  Those  soft  intervals  of  unbended  amusement, 
in  which  a  man  shrinks  to  his  natural  dimensions,  and 
throws  aside  the  ornaments  and  disguises  which  he  feels, 
in  privacy,  to  be  useless  encumbrances,  and  to  lose  all 
effect  when  they  become  familiar.  To  be  happy  at  home  is 
the  oltinlafe  result  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which  every 
enterprise  and  labour  tends*  and  of  which  every  desire 
prompts  the  execution.  It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every 
man  must  be  known  by  those  who  would  make  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  virtue  or  felicity ;  ibr  smiles  and  embroidery 
are  alike  occasional,  and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  fi)r  show 
in  painted  honour  and  fictitious  benevoience.-^^OHNsoN. 

If  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  %r  a  day,  and 
should  never  have  occasion  to  converse  more  with  mankind, 
never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good  word,  it  were 
then  no  great  matter  (speaking  as  to  the  concern  ments  of 
this  world),  if  a  man  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and 
ventured  it  at  one  throw ;  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the 
world,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  while 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all 
his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothing  but  this  will  last  and 
bold  out  to  the  end. — ^Tillotson. 


THE   HOMSWARD  BOUND  MARINE  H. 

Bekeath  a  beaming  star-lit  sky  the  Ocean  bright  was  spread, 
And'softly  o*er  its  bosom  calm  the  murmuring  breezes  sped ; 
Deep  Btilhiess  was  on  all  that  night,  and  rock  and  mountain  lay 
In  mellowed  beauty  shadowed  on  many  a  glassy  bay.  ' 

Unmoved,  the  ship  lay  on  the  deep,  for  every  sail  was  furled, 
And  silently  and  b^ut£ful  the  waters  round  her  curled, 
As,  like  some  giant  phantom  in  the  solitude  of  night,    [lights 
Her  tall  and  solitary  form  reposed  beneath  the  moonbeams* 

Deep  stillness  was  around  her  on  the  midnight  Ocean*B  breast. 

For  all  her  busy  mariners  had  laid  them  down  to  rest ;    [past, 

And  many  thoughts  and  many  dreams  of  joys  and  sorrows 

Bright  hope-awi^ened  visions  to  their  minds  were  orowdinff 

fast.  * 

I  stood  alone  upon  the  deck,  and,  on  the  midnight  sky 
I  watched  the  silver-tinted  clouds,  asthey  were  wandering  by: 
A  scattered  and  a  changeful  train,  as  were  the  thoughts  that 
80  wildly  and  so  fearfuUy  upon  my  anxious  breast,    [pressed 

For  many  a  year  my  path  had  been  upon  the  Ocean  s  breast, 
Tost  like  a  storm-uproo^d  weed,  without  a  place  of  rest : 
Peril  and  Famine  had  been  mine,  and  every  change  of  woe 
That  on  a  wild  and  stormy  deep' the  mariner  must  know. 

Of  brothers  three  that,  full  of  hope,  had  left  with  me  their 
home. 
Rejoicing  in  youtVs  glowing  strength,  the  waters  wide  to  roam, 
One  I  had  seen  a  bloody  corse  when  victory  was  won. 
Another  died  at  Fever's  touch,  beneath  the  southern  sun  ; 

That  mom  the  younger  one  had  found  a  cold  and  wavy  bed. 
And  now  I  looked  upon  the  hills  for  which  he  languished. 
A  severed  and  a  sorrowing  tiling,  I  had  come  back  alone, 
One  wandering  bird  unto  the  nest  from  which  a  brood  had 
flown. 

Far  off  through  the  lone  night-watch  I  had  yearned  for  my 

home^  [come : 

When  dreams  and  thoughts  Of  happiness  across  my  soul  had 

Yet  now  my  heart  was  fainting,  and  I  gazed  with  anxious  fear, 

Upon  the  well-knoim  mountains,  though  so  beautiful  and  near. 

The  hopes  that  round  my  heart  had  clung,  ere  those  I  loved 
were  gone, 
Hod  vanished,  as  the  sparkling  frost  beneath  the  noon-tide  sun 
Melts  from  some  branching  tree,  with  its  feathery  gems  of 

light, 
And  leaves  it  dark  and  desolate  to  tell  of  Winter's  blight. 

I  feared  the  mom^I  feared  to  seek  my  long,  long-wislied- 
As  with  a  sad  foreboding  dread  of  misery  to  come ;  [for  home, 
I  feared  to  see  my  mother's  teai-s,  my  father's  ^;ony, 
Wlien  they  knew  that  their  beloved  ones  were  in  the  deep, 
deep  sea. 

Yet  still  my  eyes  looked  wistfully  across  the  ocean-tide, 
And,  half  unconsciously,  I  watched  the  paUid  moonbeams  glide 
In  silver  streams  across  the  hills,  until  they  rested  where 
The  old  church  raised  its  ivy-tower  upon  the  midnight  air. 

I  knew  that  dark  green  ivy-tower,  I  knew  the  house  of  God, 
To  which  so  oft  in  sinless  joy  my  boyhood's  steps  had  trod  ; 
Where  youth's  first  breath  of  prayer  and  praise  had  risen  up 

on  high, 
Fnre  as  the  dew-drop  of  the  mora  exhaled  to  the  sky. 

And  many  of  my  early  loved  were  sleeping  all  around 
Within  their  narrow,  silent  home,  beneath  that  holy  ground ; 
And  on  their  peaceful  resting-place  I  saw  the  moonbeams  shed 
A  ray,  as  if  Time's  finger  poJo  was  pointing  to  the  dead. 

I  gazed  upon  the  moonbeam  pale,  till,  to  my  aching  eyes, 
A  melancholy  spectral  shade  seemed  on  the  air  to  rise ; 
The  phantom  of  a  waking  dream  with  coming  sorrow  firanghty 
The  dim  ideal  shadow  of  an  agonizing  thought. 

As  gliding  from  my  aching  sight,  the  Van,  pale  figure  passed, 
A  damp  and  painful  chilliness  o'er  my  trembling  limbs  was 

cast: 
I  spake  no  word,  I  heard,  no  sound,  but,  by  my  feelings  led, 
Believed,  what  soon  I  found  was  true,  that  aJl  at  home  were 
dead !  J.  A.  J. 


Philosophy  can  add  to  otir  happiness  in  no  other  manner 
but  by  diminishing  our  misery ;  it  should  not  pretend  to 
increase  our  present  stock,  but  make  us  economists  of  what 
we  are  possessed  of.  The  great  source  of  calamity  lies  in 
regret  or  anticipation;  he,  therefore,  is  most  wise  who 
thinks  of  the  present  alone,  regardless  of  the  past  or  future. 
This  is  impossible  to  a  man  of  pleasure ;  it  is  difficult  to 
the  man  of  business,  and  is,  in  some  degree,  attainable  by 
the  philosopher.  Happy  were  we  all  bora  philosophers, 
all  bora  with  a  talent  of  thus  dissipating  our  own  cares  by 
spreading  them  upon  all  mankind. — Goldsmith. 
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THE  TEETH  AND  STOMACHS  OF  ANIMALS. 

THM^^I^ni  <]f  ttaitfeation  and  d^eathuii  tbe  teeti 
a^  tbe  ^omaak  of  wiUBli,  kflbM  a  beautiful  itlua- 
tration<of  the  means  empbrad  by  nature  to  obtaia  a 
proposed  end.  These  organs  vaiy  in  almost  infinite 
varkt;  according  to  the  varions  descriptions  of  food 
on  which  tbe  individaal  labsiats.  Tbt  ths  purpose 
of  eladdatiDg  the  subject,  aniniela  ma;  be  divided  into 
two  great  sections,  namdy,  those  that  feed  on  animal 
food,  and  those  for  whom  the  prodactiona  of  the  vege- 
table liingdom  aSord  the  means  <tf  subsistence.  In 
the  former,  the  teeth  are  powerful  and  in  great  num- 
ber, while  the  stomach  is  simple,  and  the  intestines  of 
a  moderate  length ;  in  the  vegetable  feeders,  the  teeth 
arc  much  fewer  ia  number,  the  stomach  more  com- 
plicated in  its  form,  and  the  intestines  exceedingly 
long  and  complex.  But  the  animals  which  form 
these  two  great  divisions  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
various  deacriptions  of  animal  or  vegetable  food  on 
which  they  subsist,  and  in  like  manner  their  teeth 
and  fntestines  also  differ.  Among  the  animal  feeders, 
the  chief  distinction  ia  between  the  beasts  of  prey  who 
obtain  their  food  by  the  chase,  and  live  vpon  tfae 
flesh  of  their  victims,  and  the  feeders  on  insects.  Hie 
following  engravings  will  illuBtmte  this  htet.    Fig.  1 


shows  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  a  lien  i  boe  we  And,  in 
the  front,  sharp  and  strong  cutting  teeth  to  divide  their 
food ;  on  each  side  of  which  are  one  pair  of  strong, 
sharp -pointed,  conical,  canine,  or  iog  teeth,  excellently 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  their  prey,  when 
dead,  orof  holding  it  fast  during  the  last  stmg^Cj 
behind  these,  on  each  side,  are  the  grinderi,  strong, 
and  covered  with  nuraerous  sharp-pointed  promi- 
nences. In  the  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teeth  are 
small,  and  very  numtrons,  and  the  grinder*  are 
covered  with  many  projecting  points,  extremely  sbarp 
and  pointed.  The  bats  feed  on  insects  -,  it  was  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  their  teeth  should  possess 
any  conBiderable  stcgngth,  but  although  their  power- 
less prey  is  easily  captured,  it  required  a  peculiar 
formation  of  these  oi^ans  to  enable  them  to  secore 
tbeir  food,  and  the  sharp  points  on  the  grinders  are, 
in  this  case,  of  great  assistance  in  impaling  their 
tiny  victims.  In  looking  through  the  ranks  of  all 
the  animal  feeders,  we  shall  find  the  same  care 
bestowed  on  the  necessities  of  each. 

The  Boteaters,  and   some  few  other  genera  of  the 
Edentata,  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  and  secure 
their  prey,   which   they 


Fig.  s. 


swallow  whole,  by 
of  their  long  tongue, 
to  the  glutinous  surface 
of  which  the  insects 
adhere.  Fig.  3  is  the 
Bcnll  of  the  great  ant- 
eater,       , 


lite  vegetable  feeders  have  their  teeth  very  differ* 
ently  fermed  and  arnjMMl^  thf  rsa/>(^^  *^^ 
entirely  wB^iu,  and.  In  geotrd,  ^e  place  !■ 
ttey  ar*  ushsiy-fAiiAis  «rc^«iti«y<^ir 
tseth  of  any 'Ascription;  in  the  animals  which  chew 
the  rad,  as  the  oz,  sheep,  &c.,  the  cutting  teeth  are 
only  fotmd  m  tfae  tower  jaw,  their  plac£  ii  ihe  front 
of  the  upper  jaw  being  supplied  by  a  kind  of  gristly 
pad  ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  horae,  which  equally 
with  the  Aecp  ft«d«  upon  grass,  bat  It  does  not  chew 
the  cud.  This  different  anangement  of  the  teeth 
enaUes  the  sheep,  Sic.,  to  bite  ttte  grass  much  doscr 
than  the  horse.  The  sheep,  the  goat,  and  others  of 
the  same  order,  that  is,  ruminants,  frequent  the  aides 
of  mountains,  spacious  downs,  and  other  places  in 
which  the  herbage  is  stunted,  while  the  horse,  va  the 
other  band,  is  found  in  countries  where  vegaMable 
nature  is  more  luxuriant  and  abundant.  -*- 

Another  order  of  vegetable  feeders  instead  of  ffving 
upon  soft  sabstancct,  are  indebted  for  their  existence  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  nuts,  and  hard  roots  3  in  these, 
we  find  the  front  teeth  eaonnously.  strong  and-treo- 
chant,  as  in  the  beaver,  the  squirrel, ^awiknnot,  and 
the  rat.    Now  these  pu.  b.  ■  '  "  -^  '  ■ 

strong  cutting  teeth 
ore  constantly  losing 
their  substance  by 
the  frequent  act  <rf 
gnawing.  This'wvnld 
naturally  sooa  wear 
them  down,  even  to 

the  gums,  bat  Pro-  j. 

vidence,  to  provide  ""■  "  *"'  >?  T  V 

against  this  event,  has  formed  these  teeth  n^^  .fho*e 
of  any  other  description  g  instead  of  being^Hmcd  i 
the  first  instance  as  Uiey  are  to  remain  Uvongb  life, 
that  is,  like  a  solid  bone,  the  lower,  end  or  root  of 
the  teeth  of  the  gnawing  animab  is  embedded  in 
a  kind  of  pulp,  from  which  the  bony  fifat  of  the 
tooth  is  formed,  bo  that,  as  fast  at  the  cutBog  end  is 
worn  down,  fresh  bone  is  formed  at  tncroot,  and 
the  tooth  itself  pushed  upwards  j' and  this  ia  so 
constantly  going  on,  that  if  the  opposing  tooth,  say 
in  the  upper  jaw,  is  lost,  that  in  the  lower  wilt  con* 
tinue  to  grow,  until  it  will  at  last,  forming  a  curve, 
reach  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth,  as  in 
fig.  4)  this  ia  not  uncommonly  seen  In 
the  heads  of  wild  rabbits  and  hares.  The 
beaver,  whose  habits  require  the  con- 
stant use  of  these  cutting  teeth,  has  •*-*'  '  | 
them  in  the  greatest  perfection.  With  respect' to  flip 
grinding  teeth  of  these  last  vegetable  fiMda%  yn  finfl 
their  surfaces  flat,  and  fitted  for  rcdadag  Acir'fsad 
to  a  pulpy  mass ;  to  assist  them  is  this  opamtiai^ 
the  articulation  oif  the  jaws  is  so  mani^^  as  to  dhrfr 
them  a  considerable  lateral  motion,  ms  'Hattened 
form  of  the  grinding  teeth  is  most  conspicuooa  in  the 
elephant,  in  which  animal  the  substance  of  the  tooth 
is  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  bone  aad  ivoty.  \ 


In  benevolant  oaturss,  the  impulses  to  pity  is  sa  sbMm, 
that,  like  iDstmmsntt  of  musio  whiefa  obey  ths  loaoli,  tk« 
ol^ecti  which  are  fitted  to  excite  such  impreauons,  work  ■) 
instantaneous  an  eSM,  that  you  would  think  tlw  will  wal 
scarce  conoanisd,  aad  that  the  mmd  was  sUofMbsr.pusin 
in  tba  sympathy  which  her  own  goodneaa  hasexdtad.  Th« 
truth  is,  tha  loul,  generdly  in  saoh  esses,  ia  wa  bmfly  laksa 
up,  and  wholly  engrosaed  by  the  object  ot  pity,  Mat. ths 
does  not  attend  to  her  own  operations,  or  triaa-kiswa  is 
exatnine  the  principles  npoa  whieh  aha  aets^— GvanaK  , 


u,  mpBdaB  nasK  uwBW  Ma  AarSanrt 


-'  9  *'»  - 


Idtur^an        iftlafiaftnr* 


N^  342.         SUPPLEMENT, 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OP  CANTON     Pait  II. 


^      _  ng,"  MfiUr.Abeel,  "iathelooklityorthe 

plme«  Ihe  amogsment  of  its  atreeU,  or  the  style  of  iu 
bwltlingi,  to  cnll  forth  the  adminition  of  the  yitiler.  The 
scena,  it  n  true,  affords  abundant  intereit  to  the  stranger ; 
fnt  it  Hi  the  exelusive  interest  of  novelty,  and  soon  leaves 
i|b«:iMiBd  widwut  an  agrMable  reoollcction.  The  houses 
av*ii0M>raUy  low,  narrow,  and  exceedingljr  oompact. 
■SaoM  of  tba  facUtrias  or  bongs,  especialt^  those  oocupied 
by  ths  bea-merchaQts,  are  immensely  spacious,  and  contain 
'b  vaat  numljer  of  contpanmonts ;  but  you  are  obliged  lo 
enterthem  before  you  can  determine  their  locailly,  as  there 
i*  nothing  to  designate  them  either  in  front  or  length." 

Tbe  streets  «f(^ton  are  very  numerous,  though  s  great 
msay  of  them  are  more  deserving  of  the  appellation  of 
alleys.  "We have  before ui,"  says  the  Chtatte  Repository, 
■*m  catalogue  CMitaiDing  the  name*  of  niore  than  six 
handred,  anong  which  we  And  the  Dragon  Street,  the 
Flying.dragon  Street,  the  Hartial.dragoB  Street,  the 
Flower  Street,  tiie Golden  Street,  the Golden.flower  Street; 
«nd  smoag  nanT  more  of  a  similar  kiitd,  we  meet  with  a 
few  whioh  we  siunild  not  wish  to  translate."  There  are 
•aswfa)  fang  straets,  but  most  of  them  are  short  and  crooked ; 
•iMjnrMf  in  width  tnta  two  to  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  they 
f  ■wsywhue  flagged  with  large  stones,  chiefly  granite. 
Th»  ■««*«  width  of  the  streets  of  the  whole  city  is  esti- 
tmiui  et  eight  feet.  -  Our  setnal  knowledge  of  them  is,  of 
coorse,  limited  to  those  of  the  suburbs ;  but  it  seems  pretty 
MTt^isi'lhit  Iha  ittMts  of  the  city  at*  uaetty  similar. 
SoMBioif  tlM  funowMt  stnrti  in  m  nitwriM  ■»  smcmg 
tb*  iDoMftMiantod;  them  in  terenl  Qfan  inthabiuituu 


districts,  in  whidi  a  bmb  nay  sUod,  and  with  his  anu 
;t«nded,  touch  the  houses  on  either  aide.    "  Economy  of 
om  to  the  exclusion  of  comfort,   convinience,  or  cleanli- 
ness, appears  like  the  sole  object  in  the  lanes  where  the 

on  and  children  are  kennelled.      Tliis  is  the  only 

specimen  of  domestic  life  within  the  allowed  range  of  the 
foreigner,  and  [t  is  said  that  the  families  of  persons  of  eon- 
siderabis  wealth  are  obliged  to  exist  undcx  these  oinnun- 
'.eit.  It  requires  a  degree  of  courage  and  perseverance 
to  thread  the  mates  of  some  of  these  alleys,  and  emerge 
into  air  and  space.  Elbows  and  angles  of  almost  every 
name,  formed  by  the  blind  corners  of  buildings,  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  wanderer,  and  if  be  dare  proceed,  perplex 
nim  with  their  multiplicity.  At  the  corners  of  the  streets 
are  wickets  whioh  can  be  readily  cloied,  and  are  well  cal- 
culated  to  separate  the  rabble,  or  confine  a  thief.  .  These 
are  shut  at  night,  and  guarded  by  watchmen." 

The  motley  crowd  which  throngs  these  narrow  streets  at 
the  busy  hour  of  day  is  exceedingly  great.  Almost  every 
street  is  a  sort  of  market;  dealers  in  nsh,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  every  kind  of  provisions,  mechanics,  quacks,  barbers, 
and  oftentimes  jugglers,  slory- tellers,  and  gamblers,  with 
their  attendants, — moving  and  stationary, — all  crowd  these 
thorouKhfares,  and  contrive  very  nearly  to  render  them 
"  no  thoroughfares."  Bafablss  are  exposed  in  the  streets, 
and  carried  about  them,  in  great  numbers,  and  of  all 
descriptions.  There  are  dogs,  cats,  rats,  living  and  ie*d ; 
with  fowls,  docks,  and  other  kinds  of  poultry,  as  well  ss  HvInK 
eds,  carp,  &e.,  in  bnekets  of  waters  these  last  are  fed  end 
fetteiwd.  and  taken  out  for  lale,  when  eoniidered  in  a 
sufficiently  prime  state  j  the  fresh-water  fish  are  vQ7  lO* 
lipid  ia  tute.  Aa  in  ittiela  of  food,  ion  and  c^  m 
- 342 
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iglily  cstoftneJ  by  llie  C1iiiie;e.     "As  tlic  orticloa  ox-     niatotiitli  the  popularity  nml  prevaienpc  of  the  one  here 

'  '  r  Mik-  in  the  slrcels  are  cliiL-lly  adaiitiMl  lo  thu  no-     (lc«Rrib«il,  tlio  recency  o'f  iln  date,  aiiil  ilio  reiiruacti  of  il« 

of  ihc  day,  the  exiremui  to  which  ttia  nriiKiipIc  of     ori((in.    Upon  tho  Tartar  eoiiquest,  nut  two  ctniuries  a^ 

...  .  .     <      .  .   •  :.,...    ^  ji^g  |.  .1.  _  ^.L-..      .      I.      I    .  ,        .    ..  - 


poMcil  for  Kale  in  the  slrcels  are  cliiL-lly  adaiitiMl  lo  thu  no-  (lc«Rrib«il,  tho  recency  of  iln  date,  aiiil  the  reproach 
.■^■'silicd  of  the  day,  the  exiremui  to  which  ttia  nriiKiipIc  of  ori((in.  Upon  tho  Tartar  eoiiquest,  nut  two  ctniurit 
3«-oamoilalion  is  eairiei),  lUrnlah  a  criterion  of  the  pecu-     the  Chineise  ivere  oompelled  to  udnpt  lliia  gtylo  of  wenrio); 


niury  circuin»lancc(t  of  the  innss  of  the  pcniile.     PoiUlry  their  hair  as  a  maik  of  subjujialiun.     Many  consi(lcr<.'d  i: 

UidDsh  arc  dissected  intii  very  minute  portionu.    A  quartet  such  a  dis|iracc  that  they  pmlcrrcd  loiliiK  iheir  head «  to 

of  »  fuffl,  the  head  and  nocli,   and  frequently  the  entrails  Iheir  liair.     Now  il  has  bccutiic  an  ornament  and  a  mark 

altne,   nro  all  to  uhirh    their  means  extend.      This,   of  of  vraud  distinction. 

course,  is  the  luxury,  and  designed  merely  to  give  a  relish  Tlic  cirls  wear  the  long  plait  nccording  to  the  fashion 

tu  Iheir  ordinary  and  losS-cxtrnva^ranl  fare.     Vegetables,  of  the  nit^n,  but  do  nut  shave  Ihc  other  parts  of  tho  head, 

from  their  cheapness,  arc  so  indispensable  to  the  ilaily  sup-  After  marriage,  tho  hair  is  braided  upon  tho  head,  and 

port  of  tho  cominuiiily,  that  ihoy  arc  en|)oscd  to  sole  in  the  declicd  with  o  profusion  of  Ilowers  and  jewels  answering  to 

streets  in  the  crealost  pTnf\ision."  tho  rank  or  tneuna  of  Ilio  poEseesor.    The  ordinary  biyle 

The   stoniach  of  an  Eurojican  would   sicken   at  many  of  dress  dilTurn  but  httic  in  both  sexes.     It  consists  ofluose 

things  wliieli  arc  cstuoraed  delieacies  oraong  the  Lliinese.  pantaloons,  and  an  over-garmoiit  or  rube  with  long  duiif^ling 

They  have  no  uhjuetiun,  it  kcgdis,  tu  eat  thu  llesh  of  ani-  sleeves,  and  which   varies  in  length  l^x>in  the  knee  to  thu 

muU  ihal  havo  died:  "  they  won't  scruple,"  says  Ihc  author  ground.     Their  girdles,  like  those  of  tho  Jews,  frequently 

of  A  Voyaye  lo  Ihc  iiii'-l  iiutic*  in  1747  Sr-,  "exchangiiig  onmver  tho  pnriio«e  of  purses.      Tho  stucktng    has  no 

a  live  hog  fur  a.  dead  one.  if  the  latter  iii  a  little  larger:  for  refereneo  lo  the  shape  or  size  of  the  limb,  and  the  shoo  lias 

they  like  them  as  well  when  ihey  die  iif  a  distemper,  aw  a  thick  clumsy  sole  turning  up  in  front,  and  dostilule  of 

when  killed  hy  a  liuteher.   For  this  purpme,  Ihey  will  some-  elastieity  to  aid  iho  step." 
times  give  such  hogs  oh  we  puri'lnse,  a  dose  to  kill  tliciii 

as  MNHi  ni  they  arc  brought  ahuard :  nml  when  we  are  begcahs, 

olitiged  m  throw  Ihivn  a«ny,  lliey  will  take  lliOUl  Up,  and  ,                         ,        .      ,             .    .        .  „ 

sell  them  over  n^-ain  to  their  peopln.    An  insli.nce  of  this  ^  numerous  class  in  the  population  of  Conton.  knd  by  no 

happene.1  to  lis.     We  had  a  cow  nhoivril.   which  wc  had  "'^'"'*  ""  un'mportnnt  one,  is  that  of  tho  ItDngaN,  who  are 

brought  from  Hatavia,  thut  ha.l  nalvoil  in  our  passage :  but  *  "*"','''7  "    ''™'"   annojnnce  to  the  passengars,  In  the 

we  scon  f.mi.rt  tli:tt  one  of  the  ChiiiofO  Custom- h.u.se  omccrs  •'W'"  cd  street.,  and  who  moreover  make  ihoir  woy  into  all 

had  fimnd  means  lo  give  them  something  that  had  killed  ""=  •»op«..  and  create  a  lerrilile  noise  by  d.sconlant  singing. 

them  both.     AVheti  «o  throw  them  ovcrlnwr.1,  we  saw  tho  "™'>'nj'a'nud  hv  the  clacking  sounds  produced  ftura  striking 

fellow  whom  "e  h:id  suspected  lu  have  poisoned  them,  with  1*°  P'^ces  of  bamboo  together,  by  way  of  keeping  time. 

hi*  occompliccs.  lake  them  up  into  their  UmI."    A  similar  V  "'='"*  J""  'W ,■"  P"vileged  by  custom  to  onter  the 

eircumstanco  is  recorded  in  Ilio  history  of  Lord  Anson's  V'°P*-  *"•!  """■  "'■  "Pfoar,  until  the  owner  t'lsoUargM 

vovagc  "'*""  "y  B'*"iK  ">*™  ■'")"■     ^oi""  ofthoBo  wretchod  raen- 

"Tho 'harbors  nro  nn  imporlsnt  class  of  persons  in  tho  ^icants  aro  objecii  disgusling  to  ihosigbt  from  disaiiM  and 

streets  of  Canton,     It   Is  a  common  thing  to  leo  a  rod  "''?'"|"'?-          ,       „ 

lacquered  siand,  over  whioh  at  timos  n  largo  umbrella  is  ,  Tha  fratDmity  of  beggars,  says  Mr.  Abed,"  are  ohjwts 
placed,  whero  the  lower  orders  a!scmblo  lo  undergo  tho  ?'  Jj""  Mmpnssion,  and  inailo  thoinselre*  objects  of  notice 
neccKsaryoperotinnofshnTlng.  ■' Here  they  may  also  hito  '"  V'"*""-, ,  ^liw  oImi  is  very  numerous,  and  whethsran 
their  huir  dressed,  trimmed,  and  plaited,  their  Dvas  and  '"awp  en  sable  raquisile  to  ollieo,  or  a  necessary  argument 
car*  cleaned,  their  bo<]ies  shampooed,  and  oven  their  too  "  "?«  "ympathioa  of  a  Chinaman,  Ibero  are  very  few  ex- 
nails  duly  ottondod  to."  Slmngers  mnv  bo  waited  upon  at  «Pj"»i»  ^  univeiial  and  total  blmdnosa '.  When  alone, 
their  lodgingn,  when  they  require  the  seriicos  of  theio  ?""  ""''  "7*  '"*  *"J  *'"i  =>  ••i""  i  "nt  (Vequently  •  nnm- 
hnrhcrs,  of  whom  thern  aro  sni.l  to  be  seven  thousand  in  "er  string  themialTos  in  a  row,  and  depend  npon  the  sa- 
the  city  of  Canton,  gnaek  rtortors  hnvo  also  stands  in  the  «"''' ",'  *  .^""''  '""«f'  "  tho  mors  fkvoured  eves  of  a 
streets,  whore  Ihoy  exhibit  a  varicly  of  pluslera,  herbs,  and  7""Wf"'  fVido.  The  success  of  their  appUoallon  fs  closely 
pnliing  paragraphs,  connected  with  tho  skilful  uso  of  bamboo  sticks.   Iron  pann. 

lu  these  rmwderl  streets  lliere  are,  of  conrso,  no  carts  or  P"*"^"!  instrumBnls,  and  their  own  vocal  powers  :  and  such 

carriages :  indeed,  it  is  dllllouU  lu  eoiKwivo  how  there  could  '* '""  fowo  of  eualom,  that  when  they  enter  a  house  they  ore 

beativ.    But  their  absence  is  amply  eomponsa led  by  tho  never  cxpaltodantil  their  object  Is  gained.  It  istioliey  notto 

nimble  sedan -Imarer.-i,  and  tho  (.lurdy  v.icile  rati  tig  porters  '"^ '°"  '""^'J' '"  answering  their  request,  otherwise  the  same 

whrj  carry  evcrj-  do-criplion  of  merchandiBC  upun  their  graV"B,"PP'""'°'"* '''"■■'>' '°  "« '°"'"w"'"  repeated  by  an 

shoulders.     Tho  hitter  class  of  men  carry  Iheir  burdens  "'stinetive  succogsor,  who  never  inlerrupls  music,  nor  suf- 

■iispcndod  ftnm  the  en  da  or  the  centre  of  bamboo  rods;  W"  a  long  pause.     Groupsof  them  fi^iquenlly  unite,  andiet 

and  Ihey  will  convey  a  bulkv  an<l  pondewus  load  to  any  "P  =  concert  of  all  their  msltuments  in  one  place.     As  job 

dislaiKC  wilh  much  ib'Sjiatcft.    "  Such  is  the  numhcr  of  *.""'  "'™"Bh  the  streets  some  days,  there  is  scareelj  a 

these  labourers,  that  their  voices  aro  constantly  ringing  in  '""P  '"""  ''^""'"  "^""^  sounds  do  not  proceed.    One  eom- 

yonr  oars ;  and  such  is  the  throng  which  opposes  them,  P""!'  ^''•'"'*  '""''•»  »•  twilight,  and  goes  the  rounds  of  acme 

that  thoir , 'progress  depends  as  much  on   Iheir  lungs  as  o' the  pnncipal  streets,  contiguous  tn  tho  Ihcloriea,  including 

their  musclefi.    One  class.  calle<l  hv  Iho  Chinese  '  horses  *""  ""'^  '"  *^"'  °f  'he  foreiijn  buililinfjB.    Their  appliea- 

wiihout  tails,'  addresses  you  in  a  nioro  anthorllatlve  tone.  *""•  '*  ««ually  chanted  in  mournful  giroins,  and  tho  whole 


J  the  bearers  of  men  of  distinction  and  wealth,  "P"""  is  mado  locol  with  iheir  numerous  and  dlsaonant 

who  gencrallv  ap(>ear  ahroiid  in  sedan  eboirs,  and  often  ^oicet.     A   Chinaman   is   stationed   before   the   (hctories, 

take  up  so  mnch  of  the  small  strecla  wilh  their  vehicles,  as  Jj^lepe*!  'king  of  the  beggars,'  who  presertes  order,atnong 

lo  leave  but  a  dangorgus  space  between   them   and  the  '"??  '"  ■'."'  "eniinions. 

houses."  There  is  said  lo  be  an  organized  association  of  bcggan 
Mr.  Abcel  anjs,  that  the  appearance  of  tho  Chinese  at  '"  t^a^ton,  consisting  of  aliout  one  thousand  members,  and 
Canton,  differed  in  some  rc'iiwrts  from  his  preconceived  bearing  flie  title  of  "  the  Heavenly  Flower  Society  ;"  these 
notions.  The  moil  striking  peculioriiies  to  the  stranger,  pay  n  fee  of  admiltanco,  bind  themselves  to  certain  rules, 
he  tells  us,  are  the  great  variety  of  complexion,  the  general  ""d  when  disobedient,  incur  a  severe  penalty.  The  govern- 
flatness^of  face,  and  uniformity  of  features,  and  especially  mont  recognises  a  head  man  among  them,  who  is  made 
tho  strange  formation  of  tho  eye,  not  only  with  the  internal  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  tho  whole  community.  But 
angle  curved,  but  with  the  lid 'in  many  cases  so  small,  as  to  it  appears  that  below  the  beggars  in  the  scale  of  human 
appear  not  adapted  to  its  natural  funclions.  "  This  last  degradation,  there  aro  some  "most  loathsome  and  miser- 
peculiarity  is  most  remarkable  uraong  children.  The  lid  oblo"  objects.  "  With  matted  hair,  bodies  partially  in- 
appenrs  unnaturally  distended  when  the  eye  is  ogien;  nt  crusted  with  dirt,  and  covered  with  vermin,  and  but  a 
tho  same  time  it  covers  so  much  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  as  .  „  i   .i     ,     ,    r  r,    .             e.       „.    -.i.  i.i-  j  i_         _< 

"  T'r  'i? .T™™,"-" ','»,  '•"•' "  «»>•".'"'■%  b.v j;^  i?ri  a:ri,r.  ™"." -,11:  Si^uSsr  i 

conflncd.     With  the  exception  of  the  occiput,  tho  heads  of  their  li.inn  so  roueh  oa  rice ;  but  1  mhet  think  it  nmj  l«  accaiiaoed 

the  men  are  shaved  ;  whilain  that  region,  if  its  luxuriance  br  the  hoi  ninds  liiai  blgw  at  certain  woKitis.... They  are  sure  to 

will  admit,  it  is  pertnitled  to  grow  until  it  comes  In  contact  P'ague  and  follow  ihe  European!,  became  from  one  of  Ibeia  ihrj 

with  their  heels.     In  this  province  it  is  worn  in  a  pendant  wilfgrt  mo™  "t  ooeti™  ihaa  IromadMenof  thei.eoaBtrTmeB.... 

^f^-il"/r''  "''^"■'■7 ''  i'  Tr  "".'"""""^  '"^  LrdiA;VaSr.aTd^'^'!iv;SdTi.iTn::r5i 

pf/'Offi/w  dvBcieacy  of  its  length.    It  la  quite  a  oomTiteiA  beea«b\in^toiwiiiU)sliopi.''  AVi>ii»atftk»EulMkinVmi 

m^aabhn—'m  outtom;  u  lli«  Ctumse  tena  H,— to  »mo-  and  VI«.. 
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tftttefed  mat  to  oonoaal  tlitif  ntkedness,  they  wander  about, 
editing  tbe  rejeoted  oflali  of  flsh  and  vegetables,  and 
lodging  in  wbatever  heap  of  nibbuh  they  may  stamble 
over  when  sleepy.  Soma  of  them  are  outcast  lepers,  who 
are  obliged  by  law  to  wear  a  peouliar  bat,  and  mat  around 
the  shoolden,  to  designate  them  as  objeots  of  infeetion." 


H01TSE8* 

Thx  houses  of  Canton  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  anv  European  city ;  they  are  small  and  low,  seldom 
«xoeeding  one  story  in  height.  The  dwellings  of  the 
poorest  classy  who  live  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  suburbs, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  creeks,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  old  city,  are  mere  mud  hovels,  offering 
one  single  apartment,  low,  dark,  and  dirtv.  At  least  one* 
half  of  the  population  of  Canton  live  in  nouses  very  little 
better  than  these.  They  are  rather  more  spacious  and 
more  oleanly;  and  they  are  built  of  bricks,  which  are 
the  general  material  for  the  walls  of  houses,  and  which, 
being  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood,  can  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  price.  They  stand  closo  upon  the  street  and 
have  usually  but  a  single  entrance,  which  is  closed  by  a 
bamboo  screen  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  opening ; 
the  windows  are  small  and  rarely  supplied  with  glass, 
in  thf  plaee  of  whioh,  paper,  mica,  and  the  interior  laminae 
of  oysterwahells  are  to  be  seem  In  these  moderate  dwel* 
lings  there  are  generally  three  apartments,  one  of  which  is 
used  by  the  whole  household  as  a  common  eating-room. 

The  houses  of  persons  of  wealth  and  consequence  are 
much  morm  spacious  {  like  those  in  many  other  cities  of 
the  £ast»  they  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high»  wmoh  fronts  the  street,  and  completely  screens 
the  buildings  within.    A  door  in  this  outer  enclosure,  whose 
bare  walls  renders  the  orospeot  along  the  narrow  streets  in 
which  they  are  situated,  veiy  cheerless,  leads  into  an  open 
eourtt  within  whioh  is  a  visiters*  waiting  room  furnished 
with  chairs  and  small  tables  by  their  side.    Here  the  guest 
«is  met  and  eonduoted  into  the  principal  hall,  a  spacious 
aportment,  ornamented  with  carved  work,  varnished  and 
gilded*  and  hung  with  scrolls  covered  with  writing,  or 
representations  of  landsoapes,  flowers,  birds,  &c.    Besides 
their  dwellings  in  the  city,  the  wealthy  have  villas  close  to 
the  city*  in  which  the  arts  of  Chinese  luxury  are  exhausted. 
Mr*  SUia  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  villas 
of  Puan-kft*qua  and  HowH^ua,  the  two  chief  Hong  mer- 
chants, both  situated  opposite  to  Canton,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river.    '*  The  former,  to  which  we  first  went,  was 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  Chinese  taste  in  laying  out 
grounds ;  the  great  object  is  to  produce  as  much  variety 
within  a  small  oompass  as  possible*  and  to  furnish  pretexts 
fiir  ezennibna  or  entertainments.    Puan-ke-qua  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  children  and  grand-children,  the  latter  in 
such  complete  full  dress  of  Mandarins,  that  they  could 
with  diffioulty  waddle  under  the  weight  of  clothes  i  a  small 
povilien  was  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden  over- 
lookinff  the  farm*  in  whioh  was  an  inscription  calling  upon 
the  rich  to  reoolleot,  and  appreoiate  the  agricultural  labours 
of  the  poor.    How-qua*s  house,  (hough  not  yet  finished* 
was  OD  a  seale  of  magnificence  worthy  of  his  fortune,  esti- 
mated at  two  millionSi    This  villa,  or  rather  palace,  is 
divided  into  suites  of  apartments,  highly  and  tastefully 
deoorated  with  gilding  and  carved  work,  and  placed  in  situ- 
ations adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.    Some 
refreshments  of  fruits  and  cakes  were  put  belbre  us  here, 
as  at  Piaan^k»^ua*s.    How-qua,  and  his  brother,  a  Man- 
darin, holding  some  office,  waited  upon  us  themselves.    A 
nephew  of  How-qua*s  had  lately  distinguished  himself  at 
the  examination  mr  oivil  honours,  and  placards  (like  those 
of  office  used  by  the  Mandarins,)  announcing  his  success  in 
tiie  legal  forms*  were  placed  round  the  outecoourt ;  two 
bands  attended  to  salute  the  ambassador  on  his  entrance 
and  departure.    Within  the  enclosure  of  the  garden  stand 
the  ruins  of  Uie  house  occupied  by  Lord  Macartney,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  wall  from  our  present  residence ;   it  be- 
longed, I  believe,  to  the  father  of  How-qua.    The  houses 
of  both  Puan-ke-qua  and  How*qua  contained  halls  of  tlieir 
ttneeston*  with  tablets  dedicated  to  their  immediate  pro- 
geniSen^  the  veseels  for  sacrifice  and  other  parts  of  their 
worship,  were  similar  to  those  we  had  before  seen,  but  in 
BomewfaAt  better  order,  and  of  better  materials.** 

Utt  fiQ  cll^  are  the  ravages  of  fires  more  cxt^^^^B^^^  and  more 
frequent*  than  in  Canton ;  and  it  is  said  tbat  they  aro  not 
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always  the  result  of  aeoident.    The  narrow,  close  stneta 
are  very  ftvourable  to  the  spread  of  a  conflagration  |  and 
though  the  Chinese  have  adopted  the  use  of  Buropean  en- 
gines* the  notion  of  flitalism  whioh  prevaila  among  them, 
renders  them  too  Indiflbrent  to  the  calamity  to  employ  any 
strenuous  exertions  in  cheeking  it.    "  When  an  accidental 
Are,"  says  the  author  of  a  Voyage^  ^-c,  m  l74f,  "happens 
to  any  of  their  buildings,  they  manage  it  most  wretchedly. 
Instead  of  working  hard,  they  flill  a  praying  to  their  house- 
hold deities,  to  interpose  in  extinguishing  it,  and  when  they 
find  that  their  supplications  have  had  no  effect,  and  that 
the  fire  is  spreading,  which,  mdeed^  it  most  certainly  will 
do,  from  the  vast  quantities  of  wood  they  are  always  obliged 
to  keep  in  their  houses  for  fliel,  then  they  will  fall  a  re- 
proaching their  deities  for  negligence,  and  will  treat  them 
with  great  contempt.    No  less  than  three  fires  happened 
during  my  stay  at  Canton,  which  did  much  mischief;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  given  by  Kuropeans,  the 
suburbs  had  almost  been  reduoed  to  ashesi" 

When  Lord  Anson  was  at  Canton,  a  great  fire  broke  out 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  account  given  of  the  proeeedings  of 
the  Chinese  upon  the  oeeasion,  illustrates  their  usual  prae* 
tice.    On  the  first  alarm,  the  commodore  repaired  to  the 
spot  with  his  officers,  and  boat*s  crew,  to  aid  the  Chinese. 
••  When  he  came  there,  he  found  that  it  had  begun  in  a 
sailor  s  shade,  and  that,  by  the  slightness  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  awkwardness  of  the  Chinese,  it  was  getting  head 
apace.    However,  he  perceived  that  by  pulling  down  some 
of  the  adjacent  shades*  it  might  easfly  be  extinguished ; 
and  particularly  observing  that  it  was  then  running  along 
a  wooden  cornice,  which  biased  fiercely,  and  would  imme* 
diately  communicate  the  flame  to  a  great  distance,  he  ordered 
his  people  to  begin  with  tearing  away  the  cornice.    This 
was  presently  attempted,  and  would  have  been  executed ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  he  was  told  that  as  there  was  no 
mandarin  there,  who  alone  has  a  power  to  direct  on  these 
occasions,  the  Chinese  would  make  him,  the  commodore, 
answerable  for  whatever  should  be  pulled  down  by  his 
command.    Hereupon,  Mr.  Anson  and  his  attendants  de- 
sisted ;  and  he  sent  them  to  the  English  ihctory  to  assist  in 
securing  the  Company's  treasures  and  effects,  as  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  no  distance  was  a  protection  against 
the  rage  of  such  a  fire,  where  so  little  was  done  to  put  a 
stop  to  it ;  since  all  the  while  the  Chinese  contented  them* 
selves  with  viewing  it,  and  now  and  then  holding  one  of 
their  idols  near  it,  which  they  seemed  to  expect  should 
check  its  progress.    Indeed,  at  last,  a  mandarin  came  out 
of  the  city,  attended  by  four  or  five  hundred  firemen;  these 
made  some  feeble  efforts  to  pull  down  the  neighbouring 
houses;  but*  by  that  time  the  fire  had  greatly  extended 
itself,  and  was  got  amongst  the  merchants*  warehouses; 
and  the  Chinese  firemen,  wanting  both  skill  and  spirit* 
were  incapable  of  checking  its  violence,  so  that  its  fury 
increased  upon  them,  and  it  was  foared  the  whole  city  would 
be  destroyed. 

**In  this  general  confusion  the  viceroy  himself  came 
thither,  and  the  commodore  was  sent  to,  and  was  entreated 
to  afford  his  assistance,  being  told  he  might  take  any  mea- 
sures he  should  think  most  prudent  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. Upon  this  message,  he  went  thither  a  second  time, 
carrying  with  him  about  forty  of  his  people,  who,  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  cltv,  exerted  themselves  after  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  as  in  that  country  was  altogether  with- 
out example.  For,  behaving  with  the  agilitv  and  boldness 
peculiar  to  sailors,  thev  were  rather  animated  than  deterred 
by  the  flames  and  falling  buildings  amongst  which  they 
wrought ;  whence  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  most 
forward  of  them  tumble  to  the  ground  on  the  roofs,  and 
amidst  the  ruin  of  houses,  which  their  own  eflbrts  brought 
down  under  them.  By  their  resolution  and  activity  the 
fire  was  soon  extinguished,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
Chinese ;  and  it  fortunately  happened  too*  that  the  build- 
ings, being  all  on  one  floor,  and  the  materials  slight,  the 
seamen,  notwithstanding  their  daring  behaviour,  escaped 
with  no  other  injuries  than  some  considenble  bruises.  The 
fire,  though  at  last  luckily  extinguished,  did  great  mis- 
chief dunng  the  time  it  continued,  for  it  consumed  an 
hundred  shops,  and  eleven  streets  full  of  warehouses,  so 
that  the  damage  amounted  to  an  immense  sum ;  and  one 
of  the  Chinese  merchants,  well  known  to  the  Bnglish* 
whose  name  was  Succoy,  was  supposed  for  his  own  share, 
to  have  lost  near  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
It  raged,  indeed,  with  unusual  violence :  for  in  many  of  the 
warehouses  there  were  large  ouautities  of  camnhirc,  which 
greatly  added  to  its  fury*  and  produced  a  column  of  cx« 
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ceedint;  wli^te  flame,  wUcE  blazed  tip  into  the  air  t6  mieh  a 
prodigious  height,  that  it  was  seen  distinetly  ^m  board  the 
Vcnturion»  diough  she  was  at  least  tbirty  miles  distant. 
TVliUst  the  commodore  and  his  peoples  were  laboRMring  at 
the  fire,  and  the  terror  of  its  becoming  general  stUi  pos- 
sessed the  whole  city,  several  of  the  most  oenstderable 
Chinese  merchants  came  to  Mr.  Anson,  to  desire  that  be 
-would  let  each  of  tbem  have  one  of  the'  soldiers,  (for  such 
tiiey  styled  bis  boat's  crew  fi-om  the  imiibrmity  of  their 
dress,)  to  guard  their  warehouses  and  dwelling^-houaea, 
which,  from  the  known  dishonesty  of  4he  popnlaee,  they 
fbared  would  be  plund^d  in  the  tumult.  Mr.  Anson 
granted  them  this  request,  and  all  tlie  tnen  that  bo  thus 
furnished  behaved  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  afterwards  highly  applauded  their  great  dili- 
gence and  fidelity.*'  The  service  which  the  commodore 
rendered  on  this  occasion,  was  of  great  assistance  to  him  in 
procuring  him  his  long-denied  audience  of  the  viceroy,  find 
the  necessary  license  lix  shipping  his  provisions  and  stores. 
Many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  waited  on  him  to  thank 
him  for  his  aid,  frankly  owning  to  him  that  he  had  pre- 
served their  city  from  being  totally  consumed,  as  they  oould 
never  have  extinguished  the  fire  themselves. 

The  conflagration  of  1822  is  the  most  remarkable  that 
has  occurred  for  some  time,  it  having  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  European  fiictories,  and  well  nigh  gone,  indeed,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  city.  It  began  to  the  nor^ward 
of  the  European  factories.  "  The  streets  being  ^ery  nar- 
row,** says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  «*  it  gained  ground  rapidly 
upon  the  wooden  houses.  Instead  of  extinguishiDg  the 
flames,  the  natives  were  only  intent  upon  their  own  safety 
and  that  of  their  property,  whilst  escorted  by  men  with 
drawn  swords  and  knives.  The  British  chief  (President 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  Sapiaeargoes«)  sent  a  memorial 
to  the  Mandarins,  requesting  them  to  pull  down  the 
adjoining  bouses,  in  order  to  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
spreading  flame.  But  this  request  was  not  complied  vitE, 
because  it  was  not  sealed  with  the  seal  of  office.  Soon 
afterwards  the  European  factories  caught  fire,  and  were 
alokost  all  burnt  down.  The  loss  of  the  East  India  Com- 
yany  wa«i  very  gieat.  Many  lives  were  lost,  robbers  paraded 
thei  stveeto  in  saaxoh  of  prey,  the  confusion  was  general. 
Several  inoendiariee  were  decapitated  by  orders  of  govern- 
ment. Between  seventy  and  ninety  streets  were  laid  in 
ashea*  and  between  13,000  and  14,000  houses  utterly  burnt 
down.  The  treasuries  of  most  of  the  factories  were 
attaoked  by  the  Chioeee  during  the  second  nieht  of  the 
fire,  but  the  robbers  were  not  successful  iu  finding  much 
cash.  The  local  magistrates  were  dismissed  from  their 
office  on  acQOunt  of  mismanagement.  The  governor  him- 
self was  horror-struck,  and  is  said  to  have  disrobed  himself, 
put  00"  his  official  cap  and  boots,  and  thrown  himself  into 
the  flames,*' 

The  constant  experience  of  these  dreadful  calamities 
seems  to  have  had  no  effect  towards  inducing  the  Chinese 
to  become  more  prompt  in  endeavouring  to  check  them. 
Two  years  ago  a  fire  took  place  which  a^ain  threatened  the 
city  with  destruction.  It  broke  out  m  the  city  on  the 
evening  of  November  the  22nd,  1835,  and  continued  to 
bum  with  extraordinary  fierceness  till  the  following  morn- 
ing at  seven,  when  its  further  progress  appears  to  have 
been  arrested  by  the  city  wall.  As  the  foreign  factories  lay 
directly  to  the  leewara,  great  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained that  the  soenes  of  1822  would  be  repeated;  all  the 
foreigners  packed  up  their  papers  and  other  valuables, 
ready  to  put  into  boats,  when  all  hope  of  saving  the  facto- 
ries should  cease ;  many  embarked  everything  during  the 
night,  and  were  not  for  some  time  sufficiently  certain  of  the 
fire  being  subdued  to  re-land  their  effects.  The  hongs  of 
the  hong  merchants  were  also  in  considerable  danger,  and 
the  property  contained  in  them  being  to  an  exceeding  large 
amount,  they  early  despatched  everything  across  the  river 
for  security.  Had  the  fire  got  past  the  city  wall,  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  European  dwellings  are 
situated,  would  have  been  in  flames  in  an  hour,  and  it  was 
only  the  want  of  wind  that  saved  them.  The  destruction 
of  property  was  enormous ;  the  fire  appeared  to  be  a  mile 
iu  breadth,  and  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  city.  It 
was  completely  coi^ned  to  the  city,  ana  did  not  reach  into 
the  suburbs, 

SHOPS. 

In  the  busy  parts  of  the  suburbs  of  Canton,  every  bouse 

is  a  shop.    The  fronts  are  open  to  the  street,  except  in  the 

^  few  instances  in  which  the  shops  are  devoted  to  European 


trade.  There  ee^  t«i*a  atneli,  Ckma  Street  taA.Ntm-.Ckm 
Street,  wfatoh  ate  aspecially  Ae  nsort  of  forsigacn,  aaj 
here  tiie  productions  of  almoet  every  part  of  the  globe  sm 
to  be  found.  One  of  the  shopkeepers  is  always  to  be 
found  sitting  on  Che  oonnter,  writing  with  aciinels^lair 
brush,  or  calcolativg  with  his  swan^pan,  on  vbich  infttm- 
ment  a  Chinese  will  perform  operations  in  numbers  with  u 
mach  celerity,  as  the  most  expert  European  arithaetioiio» 

The  swan^pan  is  aa  instrument  similar  to  the  ibaoiuof 
the  ancients.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  frame  of  voo^ 
divided  into  unequal  oompartmentB  by  a  bar  running  aena 
it,  in  the  direction  of  its  length*  at  about  one-tibird  of  the 
distance  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Through  this  bar  an 
inserted,  at  right  angles,  a  number  of  paraUel  wiiee;  and 
iu  eaoh  wire  in  the  lower  compartment  are  five  moreaUe 
balls,  and  in  the  upper  two.  '*  These  wires  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ascending  or  descending  powers  of  a  Da- 
aeration  table,  proceeding  in  a  deoimal  proportion;  go  that 
if  a  ball  in  any  of  the  wires  in  the  larger  corapartmeotbe 
plaeed  against  the  middle  part,  and  called  unit,  or  ow,  a 
ball  on  the  next  wire  above  it  will  be  called  ten,  and  oiwoa 
the  next,  one  hundred.  So,  also^  a  ball  on  the  next  wiie 
below  that  representing  units  will  be  one-tenth,  neit  Iftwr 
one-hundredth;  and  the  ball  on  the  oerresponding wira 
in  the  smaller  compartment  will,  in  the  same  mumt » 
present  five,  fifty,  five  hundred,  five*tenlbs,  five-bundmkhi^ 
&0n  the  value  or  power  of  each  of  these  in  the  soaalk 
division  being  always  five  time's  as  much  as  those  iu  the 
larger.  It  is  wonderful  the  facility  with  which  they  vill 
calculate  by  this  process,  and  what  is  more  remarkable  ikj 
are  soaicely  ever  known  to  be  wrong  even  in  the  most  coin- 
plicjited  accounts." 

This  part  of  Canton  being  much  frequented  by  the  seai&ea, 
every  artifice  is  used  by  the  Chinese  retailers  to  attoct 
their  attention.  Each  of  tbem  having  an  English  uame  fa 
himself  printed  on  the  outside  of  his  shop,  besides  a  nun- 
ber  of  advertisements  composed  for  them  by  the  sailon  in 
their  own  pecuhar  idiom.  The  laUer,  it  may  be  suppoieil 
are  often  duped  by  their  Chinese  friends,  who  have  io 
general  picked  up  a  few  sea-phraaes  by  which  the  seameo 
are  induced  to  enter  their  shops ;  but  they  suit  each  other 
extremely  well;  as  the  Chinese  dealers  possess  an  nDpar* 
turbable  command  of  temper,  laugh  heartily  at  the  jokes  of 
the  seamen  without  understanding  them,  and  humour  theo 
in  all  their  sallies.  The  tradesmen  and  merchants  of  Canton 
speak  a  dialect  of  broken  English,  **  in  which  the  idiom  of 
the  Chinese  language,*  says  Mr.  ElUs,  "v^  F^^^.' 
combined  with  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese  pioouneiatioQ. 

The  goods  exposed  for  sale  in  China  Street  are  all 
adapted  to  the  European  markets  A  profusion,  of  fancy 
articles,  more  particularly  in  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  and  lac- 
quered ware,  display  themselvea  temptingly  to  the. foreign 
visiter,  and  '*  soon  cause  him  to  return  from  Caaton  y&f 
deficient  in  the  dollars  which  he  had  brought.**  The  cha- 
racteristic paintings  of  the  Chinese  are  also  to  be  swo 
here ;  their  fidehty  in  copying  is  almost  proverbial  Io 
tailoring,  according  to  an  American  writer,  they  are  equiUy 
exact ;  for  he  relates  a  story  of  one  of  the  mmdies  of  t» 
U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  who  having  ordered  a  dosea  pain 
of  pantaloons,  and  sent  an  old  pair  as  a  jpattem,  ^^^^f" 
the  new  ones  all  laughably  true  to  the  original,  eren  to  tbe 
insertion  of  a  particular  patch,  and  the  omission  of  a  par- 
ticular button.  The  shops  at  Canton  are  always  shut  about 
sunset ;  the  owners  then  retire  from  business,  not,  bowever» 
to  enjoy  repose,  but  to  waste  their  time  and  substance  ui 
gambUng,  smoking,  &c.  "They  even  gamble  for  what 
fruit  and  sweetmeaU  they  desire  to  have  from  the  staQs  lo 
the  streets." 

Besides  the  streets  which  we  have  mentioned,  there  are 
also  other  places  much  frequented  by  European  visiters,  uw 
appropriated  to  the  sale  of  articles,  the  nature  of  which  ii 
generally  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  place.  Curtosttf 
Street,  (as  the  English  call  it,)  is  devoted  to  the  sale  pi 
antiques,  genuine  and  fictitious;  and  Apothecary  Street  is 
full  of  druggists*  shops,  the  drawers  in  which  are  neatly 
arranged  and  lettered,  but  filled  principally  with  simpler 
"  Carpenter  Square"  ia  confined  for  the  most  part  to  up- 
holsterers, trunk-makers,  &c.;  there  are  sold  the  "  tarn- 
phor-wood"  trunks,  of  which  the  mmority,  ^'^Tf^'^ 
said  to  be  made  of  common  wood*  rubbed  over  with  caa- 
phorated  oil.  .  i^  *. 

It  is  customary  with  the  tradesmen  to  suspend  l*wra 
their  shops  a  large  ornamental  Ublet  of  wood,  ^^ 
and  gilded,  and  inscribed  with  their  names  and  the  goo(» 
in  which  they  trade,  with  such  additionid  paitietusn  » 
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<be)r  lamy^ihMLWSSSdm  lo  Ukaax  intamli*  lln  B wtMtt 
taMDikJiwa-thop'in  China  Stueettiafioikt  of  which  .w«a  « 
lodqueved  board,  upon  whioh»  m  golden  lettero*  was  the 
Ibllo^in^  ftttraoti?eannoan€ement:«-^''The  Saiiora  Coffee 
Shep^  Chan  LunfiTt  No.  1^»  New-China  Street,  where  all 
kfiiae  of  silks  and  leas  are  sold^  and  foods  of  every  de- 
seription  for  seamen.  Sailors !  you  are  invited  to  try  this 
shop*  where  you  will  find  honest  dealing*  and  where  you 
can  have  ready-made  coffee  and  tea  but  no  samahoo."  The 
looms  for  this  pu!^;>ose  were  very  neat.  "  with  small  couches 
ibr  lionest  and  sober  Jack  to  recline  upon,  some  pamphlets 
Mid  tracts  to  amuse  his  mind*  as  he  sipped  the  decoction 
of  the  Indian  berry ;  the  shop  contained  straw  hats,  various 
portraits,  and  coarse  articles  of  Chinese  manufantoie, 
fempting  him  to  purchase  for  bis  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances at  home;  and  the  owner  appeared  to  be  an  mteili- 
^nt  man.'' 

Eating  shops  are  very  numerous  in  the  suburbs  of  Can- 
tonf;  they  contain  an  immense  number  of  made  dishes, 
and  are  "  decorated  also  with  enormons  fat  pigs,  varnished 
Oven  and  pendent  from  different  parts  of  the  shop,  together 
With  tarnished  ducks  and  geese ;"  the  latter  birds  are  also 
dtied  and  pressed,  and  then  have  a  curious  appearance. 
Tkoro  is  a  small  market  at  the  bottom  of  China  Street,  or 
Old-China  Street  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  where  vege- 
tables and  fhiit  are  exposed,  and  where,  to  the  astonish- 
knent  of  the  European  visiter,  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
do{^s  and  cats  intended  ibr  sale  as  provisions.  They  are 
brought  in  baskets  alive,  and  sold  by  weight  "  The  dogs,** 
says  Mr.  Holman,  **  are  generally  young  puppies,  but  the 
eats  are  of  various  sges.  Rats  and  ftogs  are  also  com- 
monly sold  for  eating,  and  even  dead  rats  thrown  overboard 
fVom  the  ships  at  Whampoa,  are  picked  up  by  the  natives 
and  cooked. 

'  There  are  no  commercial  measures  in  China,  all  dry 
flfoods  and  liquids  being  sold  by  weight.  **  Everything 
living  or  dead*  organic  or  inorganic,  is  sold  by  weight  in 
this  celestial  country  ;  whether  it  be  fruit  or  ballastHstones, 
oil  or  vegetables,  living  dogs  or  pigs,  cats  or  poultry,  they 
am  aTl  purchased  by  Uie  catty.  A  Chinese  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  idea  of  measurement,  for  one  was  asked  whether 
wo  should  have  mnch  wind,— >*  Yes,  plenty  catties*  of 
wind,  by,  by,  come;'  and  when  some  gentlemen  were 
tnkin]?  observations  of  the  sun,  the  Chinese  observed  upon 
them  that  *  they  were  weighing  the  sun.*  '* 

^  In  buying  any  article,  however  small  or  trifling,  at  Can* 
ixjfti^'  says  Mr.  Reynolds,  *'  the  seller  will  furnish  you  with 
a  small  paper,  containing  some  Chinese  characters,  which 
are  called  ehoff.  If  called  on  by  the  custom-house  officer, 
or  mandarin,  to  pay  duty  on  these  articles,  you  simply  pre- 
sent them  with  the  chops,  and  it  is  their  business  to  find 
the  merchant  who  sold  the  article,  and  collect  the  revenue 
ftotn  him.'* 

The  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  proverbially  unchange- 
able ;  yet,  unless  they  have  changed  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Anson,  some  of  these  dealers  must  be  very  great  rogues. 
**  The  method  of  buying  provisions  in  China,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  voyage,  "  being  bv  weight,  the  tricks  the 
Chinese  made  use  of  to  augment  the  weight  of  what  they 
sold  to  the  Centurion,  were  almost  incredible.  One  time,  a 
large  quantity  of  fowls  and  ducks  being  bou|;ht  for  the  ship's 
store,  the  greatest  part  of  them  presently  died ;  this  spread 
a  general  alarm  on  board,  it  being  apprehended  they  had 
been  killed  by  poison;  but,  on  examination,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  only  owing  to  their  being  crammed  with  stones 
and  ntivel  to  increase  their  weight,  the  quantity  thus 
forced  into  most  of  the  ducks,  being  found  to  amount  to 
ten  ounces  each.  The  hogs,  too,  which  were  bought  ready 
killed  of  the  Chinese  butchers,  had  water  injected  into 
them  for  the  same  purpose ;  so  that  a  carcase  hung  up  all 
night  that  the  water  might  drain  from  it,  had  lost  above  a 
stone  of  its  weight.'*  The  author  of  a  Voyage  4*0.,  in  1 747, 
mentions  the  same  practice ;  but  it  is  hardly  one  which 
could  be  resorted  to  with  success  at  the  present  day. 

"  Takine  rambles  over  the  narrow  streets  of  the  suburbs 
of  Canton;*  says  Mr.  Bennett,  *'  filled  with  elegant  shops, 
strictly  Chinese,  with  the  various  gilded  signs,!  witnessed 
a  very  novel  and  agreeable  sight  to  a  stranger:  everything 
assumed  a  different  appearance  to  that  seen  in  any  other 
country ;  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  hardly  afford  a 

*  The  principal  weights  for  merchandise  at  Canton  are,  the  pecal. 
the  catty,  and  Uie  Ule,  the  pecal  being  dirided  into  one  hundred 
catties,  or  one  thousand  six  hundred  tales.  The  catty  i«  equiTalent 
to-sat  polisd  aad  onC'third  avoicdapoif . 


passage  for  two  persons  abreast  and  the  constant  passing 
and  repassing  of  porters  with  their  burdens,  bawling  out 
to  clear  the  way,  is  annoying  to  passengers.  The  shops  am 
fitted  up  in  an  elegant  stylo,  and  are  in  many  of  the  streets 
exceedingly  spacious ;  the  shoemakers'  shops  are  filled  with 
shoes,  from-  those  of  the  small-footed  women,  decorated  in 
a  most  tasteful  and  fancifnl  manner,  to  the  larger  ones  of 
the  long-iboted  race.  The  shops  of  tailors,  sign-painters, 
apothecaries,  book  and  paper  sellers,  ^lass-blowers,  &c.,  ^re 
numerous,  and  eating  shops,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  birds 
and  boasts,  crooked  in  their  peculiar  manner,  and  afterwards 
varnished,  and  poulterers  shops  with  living  and  dead 
poultry  of  all  descriptions,  were  in  some  of  the  streets  very 
abundant.** 

One  of  the  most  highly-prized  delicacies  which  the 
stranger  will  observe  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
Canton,  is  a  large  grub-worm  preserved  in  sugar  and  dried. 
"  No^  tho  first  salmon  brought  in  the  spring  to  the  Boston 
market,'*  says  an  American  writer,  '*  nor  ^e  first  plate  of 
strawberries,  nay,  not  even  the  luscious  and  savoury  can- 
vass*back  duck  of  the  Potomac,  can  l^e  more  highly  prized 
than  those « sweetened  grub-worms>  which,  owing  to  their 
cost,  can  only  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  the  wealthy. 
There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  appear  to  have  ac- 
ouired  more  singular  tastes  in  exotics  (or  the  table,  than 
the  Chinese,  The  edible  birds*  nests  from  Java  and  other 
islands  are  in  great  demand,  and  find  a  place  on  their 
tables,  at  least  on  feast  days.  This  luxury  forms  no  incon- 
siderable article  of  trade.  Sharks*  fins,  another  article 
highly  prised,  may  be  found  on  their  tid>le,  on  all  sreat 
occasions.  There  is  scarcely  any  exotic,  however,  of  which 
they  are  more  fond  than  beche  de  mer^  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, procured  from  the  rocks  of  the  islands  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  of  late  yean  found,  we  believe,  in  considerable 
quantities,  among  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Many 
of  our  small  vessels  have  found  a  good  business  in  procuriog 
and  carrying  this  article  to  Canton.'* 

REUaiON,  ETO. 

*' AiffONO  the  objects  most  calculated,**  says  Mr.  Abeelft 
'*  to  attract  the  attention  and  aroase  the  sympathies  of  the 
Christian,  are  the  indices  of  their  moral  debasement  Their 
temples  are  numerous,  their  gods  without  number.  One 
idol,  and  frequently  more,  is  seated  in  state  in  every 
temple,  while  others,  of  a  probably  inferior  dignity  and 
office,  are  standing  near.  Some  of  them  are  frightftiU 
looking  figures ;  all  are  gross  in  form,  answering  to  their 
notions  of  bodily  elegance,  or  rather  of  bodily  comfort, 
which  appean  to  a  Chinaman  of  higher  importance.  The 
structure  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  images,  depends  upon  the  tenets  of  the  sect  to 
which  they  belong.** 

The  three  acknowledged  sects  or  religions  of  China,  are 
those  of  JoOf  Shih  or  f*o,  and  Taou^  beinff  the  foUowen 
respectively  of  Confucius,  of  Buddha,  and  of  Laou-tsze. 
The  Confucian  is  the  state  religion,  the  emperor  and  his 
ofllcers  performing  the  functions  of  a  hierarohy  and  priest- 
hood. The  emperor  is  considered  the  head  of  the  state 
religion,  and,  as  high-priest,  can  alone,  with  his  immediate 
representatives,  sacrifice  in  the  government  temples.  The 
two  separate  orders  of  Fo  and  Taou  are  only  tolerated,  not 
maintained  by  the  government ;  and  they  derive  their  sup- 
port entirely  from  their  own  firiends,  or  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  private  individuals.  The  people  at  Can 
ton  are  said  to  be  very  indifferent  to  the  ceremonies,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  habit,  thev  practise  them  in  general  with 
regularity.  Mr.  Reynolds,  after  describing  the  perform- 
ance of  worship  in  the  great  temple,  on  uie  side  of  the 
river  opposite  to  Canton,  says,  "  While  our  little  party  were 
standing  at  the  porch  looking  on,  there  were  a  number  of 
Chinese  near,  who  were  laughing,  talking,  smoking,  and 
apparently  ridiculing  the  ceremonies;  this,  however, we 
could  not  positivelv  ascertain.  The  most  of  the  images 
wonhipped  are  said  to  be  of  evil  spirits,  and  for  which  they 

S've  this  single  reason — ^that  the  good  spirits  will  not  injure 
em,  and  the  evil,  or  bad  ones,  by  this  attention  and  devo- 
tion may  be  prevented  from  doing  so ;  certainly,  for  sudi 
a  people,  such  a  reason  is  not  a  bad  one.  Religion !  it 
does  not  deserve  the  name,  as  there  is  not  a  virtue  held 
sacred  among  them,  nor  a  Vice  they  do  not  practise.**  Mr. 
Bennett  speaks  of  the  indifference  of  the  Chinese  in  this 

t  A  minister  of  the  reformed  Dutch  church  in  North  America, 
and  misnonary  to  the  American  Board  of  Commtanoners  of  Iforeiga 
,  MiMonaries  in  South  £sstsro  Asia. 
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THB  fiJLTURDAY  ISAIUIDnE. 


ftospeot^  "The  prieBthood  pt^fiiraMd  their  deTotioni)**  ha 
says*  "  by  themsolvM»  for  there  was  not  h  Ghinese  preeent 
at  the  worship ;  indeed,  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  bat  little 
regatd  fbt  teligion )  they  visit  the  temples  early  in  the 
morninfi^  to  make  their  oflbfings  before  the  iMUt  and  per* 
ibrm  the  usual  religious  oeremonies  at  sunset,  but  appa« 
rautlyi  more  as  a  custom  than  (torn  any  sincere,  religious 
devotion.  I  have  seen  the  parents  visit  the  temples  at  an 
early  hour  In"  the  mornings  bringing  their  ftimily  to  adore 
the  idols  with  them»  eaoh  carrying  tapers  and  offerings. 
The  ceiremony  of  p)x>stiration»  k%„  was  gone  through  in  so 
meohanical  a  manner,  as  to  leave  but  little,  or  no  doubt,  on 
the  mind  of  the  speotator,  that  it  was  observed  rather  as  a 
custom  descended  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  than  as 
arising  from  any  sense  of  religious  feelings  towards  a  supe- 
rior and  benevolent  Deity." 

When  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  was  at  Canton*  it  was 
lodged  in  the  great  temple  in  question ;  and  to  provide  for 
the  aeoommodation  of  the  party,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
place the  colossal  representations  of  Fo  from  the  principal 
halU  and  to  send  them,  as  it  was  said,  on  a  visit  to  their 
kindred  upon  the  opposite  bank ;  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
were,  however,  unmterrupted,  and  the  priests  performed 
their  dally  ciroumambulations  in  another  hall,  which  had 
not  been  put  in  requisition.    Mr.  Ellis,  who  thought  that 

Sarts  of  the  cefemonial  did  not  seem  to  want  solemnity  and 
eoorum,  and  that  if  the  countenances  of  the  priests  did 
not  display  devout  attention,  they  had  **  an  isxpression  of 
abstract  nihility,  worthy  of  the  speculative  absorption  of  the 
human  Into  the  divine  existence,  inculcated  by  Hindoo  the- 
ology,** remarks  that  the  *'  ready  appropriation  of  so  cele- 
brated a  place  of  worship,  accompanied  as  it  had  been  by 
the  dislongement  of  so  many  idols,  and  such  great  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  compartments,  was  not  the  least 
proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  Chinese  to  religious  de- 
cencies i  it  is  also  worth  remarking,**  he  adds,  '*  that  during 
our  stay  in  the  temple  I  never  observed  any  individual  but 
the  priests  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion ;  the  Chinese  looked 
on  with  less  curiosity  indeed,  but  with  as  much  indifference 
as  ourselves.** 

Besides  the  numertms  temples  in  the  city,  small  images 
answering  to  the  Chinese  notions  of  district  gods,  are  placed 
in  the  comers  of  the  streets  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Every  house,  too,  has  its  family  altar, 
either  before  the  door  or  in  the  principal  room,  frequently 
in  both  places.  Those  in  front  of  the  house  are  generally 
small  alcoves  on  a  prqjecting  platform,  furnished  with  a  few 
idols,  or  more  eomnionly  with  the  Chinese  written  character, 
signifying  God,  or  superior  being.  "  As  you  walk  out  in 
the  evening,  the  fumes  of  sandal-wood,  of  which  their  in- 
cense stick  is  made,  accost  the  sense  in  every  direction, 
and  their  light  almost  answers  for  city  lamps  in  these  nar- 
row streets*  These,  with  a  few  wax  tapers,  and  one  or  two 
unmeaning  bows  of  the  person  who  prepares  them,  are  the 
daily  offerings  made  to  the  images  of  China.** 

TQE  GREAT  ^EMPLB  OF  HONAK. 

"  Tns  traveller,**  says  Mr.  Reynolds,  **  who  does  not  visit  that 
great  monastery  belonging  to  the  sect  called  Fuh  (Fo)  or 
Buddah,  in  Chinese,  Hoe^Chongsae,  or  Honan  Jos-house, 
may  be  said  to  have  scarcely  seen  Canton.**  It  is  an  im* 
mense  building,  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  river  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  city,  and,  together  with  its  grounds, 
enclosed  by  a  wall.  Crossing  the  river  the  visiter  lands  at 
a  dirty  causeway,  near  some  timber-yards ;  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  is  not  ikr  from  the  landing-plalse,  and  is  ap- 
proached through  an  assemblage  of  miserable  fruit  and 
eating  stalls. 

As  the  visiter  enters  the  gatei  his  eye  la  arrested  by  a 
few  mt^esUa  bananas*  which  appear  to  have  withstood  the 
storms  of  centuries ;  passing  up  a  central  walk  formed  by 
a  bread  pavement  of  granite^  he  is  led  through  two  build- 
ings, a  snort  distance  apart»  in  each  of  whieh  are  seated 
colossal  figures,  intended  as  Warders  to  the  temple.  **  Some 
of  these  figures,**  says  Mr.  Reynolds,  **  were  not  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  height,  gilt  or  painted  in  the  most  grotesque 
manner ;  one  waa  represented  playing  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  others  fh>wntng»  With  their  immense  eye-balls  pro- 
jecting from  their  socketa.  While  another  Was  holding  larse 
balls  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  in  a  threatening  atti« 
tude  of  throwing  them.**  A  short  distance  further  are  two 
buildings,  directty  opposite  to  each  other,  to  which  flagged 
walks  branch  off  from  the  main  avenue.  These  contain  a 
number  of  fkmous  military  demigods,  one  of  which  has 


bflMi  adbpiad  a»lll«  pfttrdH  deity  ef  Uka  NtgtafiiK  ftiffiQyir 
China.  Beyond  Ihaee  aM  three  lai^  Mis,  interraptiiitf 
the  central  walk,  and  containing  each  of  them  a  variety  3t 
idols,  of  different  dimenaioni  and  appearanaa.  «« in  one 
of  them  are  seated  three  huge  figures^  designed  to  il}i» 
trate  the  triune  manilbatation  of  Budbr-'Hhe  past,  pteKiii; 
and  fhture.  Bighteen  images,  the  disoiples  of  Budh,  an 
arranged  on  each  side  ot  the  hall.  *  The  Maatehoo  Tutir 
fkmily,  on  the  throne  of  China,*  say  its  monarohs,  *  us 
their  disoiplaa  of  Budh,  appearing  again  en  the  stage  of 
the  worldi  according  to  their  ideas  of  the  MefeeBplh 
sycosis**  ** 

Bach  of  these  prineipal  halls  eontains  a  number  of  oma* 
mental  pillars.  Their  roofb  are  generally  made  to  pnjeot 
with  the  low  and  convex  sweep  of  primitive  architectttie,  s&d 
decorated  with  grotesque  monsters  intended  to  reptewol 
dragons  and  lions.  Besides  these  principal  buildingi  tliert 
are  others,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  enclosed  spaoe,  em- 
ployed as  cells  for  lodging,  a  dining  apartment,  idol  halli, 
and  other  neoossanr  additions.  There  are  slso  pent  fat 
animals,  for  "  no  free-will  offering  to  the  gods  is  oob- 
sidered  more  acceptable  than  living  domestlo  animaU 
liberally  supported  until  death.** 

In  one  of  the  principal  halls  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  daily  service  is  performed,  and  the  assefabled  priei^ 
hood  may  be  seen  '*  worshipping,  chanting,  striking  gongti, 
arranged  in  rows,  and  frcquentlv  performing  the  ko4Wt 
in  adoration  of  their  senseless  gilded  deity.*  -^'*  We  tav 
about  seventy,**  says  Mr.  Abcel,  **  engaged  in  their  isij 
devotions  in  one  of  the  largest  halls.  Toe  youngest  was 
perhaps  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  eldest  passing  three 
score  and  ten.  The^  were  all  dreaaed  in  their  rob«,  and 
spent  about  an  hour  m  droning  their  cabalistic  words,  aided 
and  timed  by  the  beat  of  metal  vessels.  Durinr  the  hoar 
they  passed  through  the  different  attitudes  of  kDeeliDg, 
knocking  their  heads,  standing,  bowing,  and  walking  in 
single  file  around  the  hall.  The  whole  spectacle  waa  cal* 
culated,**  adds  this  writer,  "  to  impress  a  fueling  heart  ^th 
compassion.  It  was  deeply  affecting  to  see  so  many,  appf 
rently  in  the  lait  stage  of  this  probationaiy  existeoee, 
trusting  to  a  delusion  wnich  had  impfessed  its  own  wwil' 
lingness  upon  their  countenances,  while  the  younger  ones 
were  eariy  imbibing  the  same  stupefying  lessen.** 

"  As  soon  as  the  mummery  had  ceased,*'  uji  Mr* 
Bennett,  '*  the  priests  all  flocked  out  of  the  temple,  b^' 
journed  to  their  respective  rooms*  divested  theffiaeites  of 
their  official  robes,  and  the  senseless  figures  were  left  to 
themselves  ^ith  some  lamps  burning  before  thett,  and  the 
silence  of  the  temple  v^as  a  type  of  that  portentoUi  imetre 
Superstition.  Another  larger  and  handsotnely'ttdofD^ 
temple  Was  situated  bevond  Uiis,  as  well  as  nudiermia  others 
of  smaller  size  within  the  enclosure,  all  kept  in  a  very  tieit 
and  clean  state. 

*'  Being  soon  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  giMcd  gdds  and 
fhnatical  priests,  mingled  with  all  the  gaudy  pampotnalia 
of  superstition,  we  adjourned  to  vievf  the  fet  pigs,  vWa 
saluted  us  by  their  effluvia  some  time  befone  we  attained 
their  dwelling,  where  we  beheld  them  luxuriating  on  a  bed 
of  filth,  having  nothing  to  do  but  undergo  the  laborioos 
occupations  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  getting  ^|; 
before  them  were  sacred  buckets.  Which  nad  been  piwab  y 
filled  With  food,  but  were  now  empty ;  they  wefs  enornwOMT 
fat,  and  seven  or  eight  in  number.  Some  persons  m- 
formed  me  that  they  were  kept  until  they  died  suffocated 
with  fat,  but  others  said  that  they  formed  an  annual  sacn- 
fice  to  the  gods  during  the  grand  fostiVals.  These  huge 
filthy  creatures  are  so  gross  as  to  cause  the  mouths  of  the 
Chinese  who  behold  them  to  water  ^i^lth  dalight,  in  anUoj 
pation  of  the  splendid  dishes  their  cafcasses  would  awm 
to  gratify  their  mortal  appetites,  exciting  deep  regrn 
that  they  are  to  be  devoted  as  ideal  foasu  onlf  fi)r  lo- 
mortaU.*' 

Seveml  small  and  neat  buildings  are.  scattered  about  the 
garden,  and  in  one  of  them  are  oontained  the  asbca  of  tne 
priests  burned  after  death.  «  One,**  say*  Mr.  Reynolds, 
••  had  been  burned  only  the  day  before,  and  ottrol!k»«^^f^[® 
permitted  to  raise  the  cover  of  the  jar  that  coulBined  nis 
ashes.  There  were  about  sixty  urns  in  the  building.  A( 
the  end  of  each  year  these  urns  were  emptied  of  their  coa- 
tents  into  a  vault  beneath  the  building,  and  the  jttt  i^ 
served  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  coming  y®^  \\^ 
garden  in  which  these  smaU  buildings  are  amngw  JJJ 
but  little  to  recommend  it;  there  are,  however,  a numDa 
of  large  and  shady  trees*  whose  branches  ars  toroog^ 
With  birds,  which,  if  not  held  aacred  like  the/o«-W*»  ^ 
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ficverthelost,  secure  from  molestatiaa  on  baing  pot  to  de&lb. 
AiliI  to  llieiie  iL  (luck-pond,  a  few  Qaveri  and  Tegatoblei,  and 
you  liave  a.  picturu  of  tbs  garden.  The  treei  are  mosUy 
willuwst  v'LoM  branohos  hung  down  to  the  ground." 

A  firo  look  place  in  one  of  the  apajtmcnts  of  thii  temple 
in  11134,  and  the  damage  hu  pntbahly  been  repaired  by 
this  timo. 

CHAItACTER  OF  TnE  PEOPLE. 

Thi  pn)fligae]>  and  eorraptlon  of  the  People  of  Canton 
gencnilljr  ii  tpokcn  of  by  many  writers.  The/  are,  per- 
haps,  the  wont  ipMimsn  of  Uio  nation  that  ciiuld  bo 
presented  to  ui,  ni  thsy  are  alio  the  onl;  one  tcllh  which 
wo  have  been  permitted  to  becomo  clonely  acquainted;  and 
if  vo  went  to  Judgs  of  the  whole  nation  by  this  liinRle  spe- 
cimen, our  opinion  would  ho  unfivoiirable  iti  ihe  ex- 
treme. It  ia  true  that  our  experience  of  the  Chinese 
characler,conflne(ta8iIis  ton  ain);le  town,  and  that  a  trading 
Boa-porU  would  not  juatity  ua  in  condcmninR  iho  whole 
people;  but  it  is  quite  suflicienl  to  warrant  us  in  condemn- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  that  parlii<ular  tuwri.  The  procla- 
mations of  the  maRJalrotes  at  Canton  to  enforce  the  better 
observance  of  public  decorum  aro  oca«uless,  and  no  other 

tirooE  than  their  frequency  is  required  lo  point  out  tlieir 
nclEciency,  while  tlie  force  of  cxamplo  carries  all  before  it. 
It  is  reporiod  of  the  Foo-yiien,  or  viceroy,  tint  in  a  convcr- 
aalion  with  lomo  magistrates  who  visited  him  durinff  an 
indisposiiLon  uiidor  which  ho  laboured,  ho  exprCKEod  him- 
self in  tho  following  terms. 

"  When  first  I  came  Id  Canton  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  J  fancied 
that  they  were  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  tho  empire. 
I  have  been  an  attentive  observer  of  men  and  ihinga  here 
and  elsewhere.  The  comparison  is  wofuUy  a|;ainst  Canton : 
deceit  and  falsehood  prevail  everywhere, — in  all  ronka  and 
in  all  places.  There  is  no  truth  in  man  nor  honesty  in 
woman  I  I  ha*o  endeavoured  in  vain  to  correct  these  evils, 
—it  has  been  labour  lo^t,  1  am  sick  et  heart,  and  wish  to 
depart  from  luch  scenes  of  vice  and  habitual  falsehood, 
finding  that  they  are  too  deep  rooted  ever  to  be  cridicatcd, 
I  have  implored  tho  emperor  to  allow  me  to  depart  in  peace. 
'  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.' " 

Mr.  Holman  says  that  vicioua  habits  arc  so  universal 
amonft  all  ranks,  that  the  magistrate  in  hia  edicts  is 
often  obli<;Gd  lo  call  upon  lathers  and  older  brothers,  to  uso 
their  exertions  in  the  suppression  of  vice  in  the  younger 
■tranches  of  liociely.  These  habits  aro  encouraged  by  the 
existence  of  so  many  receptacles  for  dissipation,  to  which 
youn);  men  are  ensnared,  and  from  which  they  cannot  tear 
ihcmselve*  till  their  property  is  squandered,  and  desliludon 
drives  them  to  the  commiiiion  of  more  serious  nfluncos. 
The  nbusei  which  the  f;ovsrnor  of  Canton  has  enileavourei] 
to  suppress  aro  numberless ;  no  efforts  of  his  can  aboli«h 
Ihcm  until  there  be  introduced  the  sweeping  hand  of 
reform  among  the  magiilratei,  polioe,  and  eovemment 
agents,  who  are  the  origin,  or  Iho  supporlen  ot  every  cor- 
ruption. "  An  attentive  obierrer  may  trace  a  gradual  link 
of  despotism  through  the  whole  population;  the  atioin- 
ment  of  wealth  •oems  the  grand  objMt  of  all  classes  *,  anrl 
the  means  by  which  It  may  be  procured  ara  oonaldered  not 
with  regard  to  their  prourlety  but  thair  pasibility.  The 
violent  extortion  of  illegal  fees,  and  the  institution  of  fblse 
occusationa  for  tba  purpoia  of  astorting  money,  called  in 
the  alaag  of  the  publie  offleat,  planting  ajir-trtt,  ara  ear- 
riedon  with  impunity.  Juilire  ia  but  a  shadow;  woallh 
alone  ia  power,  ibr  It  alone  will  Inaun  toleration  or  nrolM- 
tion,  and  yet  It  la  often  the  means  of  ita  poaaaiaot  falling  a 
prej  to  the  rapaoltv  of  the  governmant.' 

The  extent  to  wDioh  gambling  is  earrlad  In  China  is  well 
known  i  lawa  itulaed  are  enaotad  fbr  ita  auppreaaion,  but 
the  practice  hai  obtained  ao  firm  %  fooling,  and  Is  aa 
thoroughljr  apread  among  the  jwople,  at  to  defy  all  legisla- 
tive meaaurea.  Tha  lower  ordera  in  the  street  oomnonly 
convert  their  petty  punhaaes  at  Ihe  amall  atalli  into  mere 
games  of  haiard,  risking  Ihe  whole  amount  of  tlie  stake 
for  tho  chance  of  iDoreuing  the  qnantlty  of  tho  article 
whicli  they  deiiro  to  obtain.  It  is  noU  bowarar,  to  tlwm 
that  tho  vice  ia  confined ;  the  keepera  of  gaminK-bouses  in 
Canton  are  frequently  indlviduala  of  rank  ana  properly, 
who  enter  into  achemca  fbr  entrapping  the  unwary,  and  In- 

*  Speaking  of  the  (ods  of  this  people,  ihc  American  misEionarr 
■ayt,  "  a]  miglit  be  cipecled,  Ihe  EOtI  oi  wealth  is  the  mm  popular 
d«ity  amoag  the  iiadmnea  aod  oieichanU  \  bt  is  leprcKBlcd  with 
a  wedge  of  gold  ia  ent  band." 
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Taigling  young  men  of  property  into  a  passion  for  pky. 
Tlie  ponal  liabilities  are  the  cunflscation  of  nil  the  property 
found  in  a  gaming-house,  as  well  as  the  house  itself,  and 
the  punishment  oi'  eighty  blows  to  be  inllieled  on  all  who 
play  for  either  money  or  Roods, — the  ploying  for  food  or 
liquors  not,  however,  being  considered  an  offence. 

The  frequent  rocurrenua  of  suicide  in  Canton  has  been 
rcmai'ke<l  at  a  proof  and  a  consequence  of  the  general 
demoralization.  It  is  calculated  that  eight  or  nine-tenths 
of  the  untimely  deaths  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
authorities,  aro  caused  by  suicide,  ami  that  of  these,  three- 
fourths  are  perpetrated  by  women.  A  short  time  ngo,  a 
proclamaliun  was  put  forth  by, the  celebrated  judge  Yaou, 
"  prohibiting  the  wicked  and  i'oolish  custom  of  terminating 
one's  own  exislence."  The  argnnieuta  which  he  used  are, 
however,  drawn  only  from  the  laivs  of  tho  empire,  and  the 
social  relations  of  llio  pe<ijilc ;  Ihcy  have  no  reference  lo  a 
I'uluro  res jioiisi bill ly.  "  lie  does  not  extend  his  reasoning 
to  the  fear  of  incurring  Ihc  Divino  wrath,  by  sinfully  re- 
aigiiing  that  life  which  is  Iho  giR,  ami  ot  the  disposal,  of 
huaven;  Ihc  iiTi])i)rtunce  of  which  oonsideralion  is  alike 
unlhought  of  by  himself,  and  Ihnse  whoso  crime  hia  re. 
murks  are  intended  lo  deprecate.  'Without  the  enforcemcht 
of  religiomi  persuasion,  he  ia  not  likely  to  decrease  tho 
number  uf  Ihc  ofi'eiidcrs  who,  by  commission  of  the  act 
against  which  he  exclaims,  abandon  all  earllily  ties:  anil 
in  iho  blindness  of  their  lust  crime,  lling  themsulves  into 
the  presence  of  the  offended  Deity. 

POLICE. 

"  Tub  police  of  Canton  cannot  but  strike  ihe  attention  of 
every  one,  as  it  is  uuquuslionably  among  iho  best  regulated 
in  the  world.  S|iies  aro  dislribuiod  in  every  part,  and 
watch  the  actions  of  every  one,  particularly  the  foreign  lo- 
sidenls.  In  every  sijuare,  at  every  hour  of  Iho  night,  may 
bo  heard  the  watchmen,  with  their  heavy  bamboo  clubs. 
striking  the  pavement.  The  streets  aro  very  narrow,  and 
the  bouses  being  lofty  in  many  parts,  mabo  them  appear 
like  narrow  lanes,  some  cxcoe<fiiigly  llliby,  even  tooflbu- 
siveiiess,  while  olhcri  are  kept  in  better  order.  At  every 
square  there  is  a  gale,  which  is  closed  every  night  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  guarded  by  a  wulchraon ;  and  eiery  individual 
foreigner  passing  after  lliis  hour  must  carry  with  him  a 
lighted  lantern,  with  his  name  in  legible  characlers  paintcil 
on  it.  Should  any  alarm  be  given,  these  gates  aro  instantly 
secured,  cnclusing  all  oOendera,  so  that  any  one  guilty  of 
breaking  the  peace,  or  any  crime  whatever,  may  easily  be 
taken;  indeed,  escape  is  utterly  im|iossible." 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  an  American  writer,  of 
tho  police  of  Canton  in  the  suburbs ;  as  to  what  it  is  within 
the  wall,  wc  have  no  positive  knowledge,  though  every 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  just  the  lamo  aa  without  them'. 
It  is  very  true  that  ihe  arrangements  hero  mentioned  may 
ho  well  adapted  to  the  object  had  in  \\a\y;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  tho  very  best  arrangements,  ifthera  bo  not  trusty 
functionaries  lo  carry  them  into  execution,  will  hardly  pro- 
duce a  belter  effect  than  the  very  worst.  Now  the  renahty 
and  rapacity  of  public  ofTicora  in  Chitia,  f^m  Ihe  goremor 
of  a  province  lo  the  lowest  "  runner  of  polloe."  are  nearly 
proverbial.  All  seem  lo  regard  the  Iruit  plaoed  in  their 
hands,  only  as  a  means  of  enrioliing  themsalvea  at  the 
of  their   fcUuw   i    '  '  ' 


sulyee 


a  not  fbrtunaie 


enough  to  be  hlc&ied  with  tho  same  opportunities.  The 
police  oF  Canton  arc  laid  to  be  in  iha  habit  of  arresting 
rlob  individuals  under  false  aeeuiationa,  and  confining  them 
In  private  houses,  or  in  the  hold  of  a  boat,  where  iher  are 
■utyeotad  to  torture  and  lU-lrealment  of  various  kinua,  to 
Induoa  them  to  pa?  Ibr  their  liberation.  "  The  constancy 
with  vhieh  thase  illegal  ads  are  re|M)ated,  arises,  no  doubt, 
IVora  the  popular  oonviction  of  the  inutility  of  appaating  to 
the  anlhoritlas  above  thein."  It  Is  said,  too,  that  in  ex- 
torting illegal  fbea,  Iho  agents  of  the  government  will  give 
themaelvea  slight  cuts  upon  the  hoed  or  elsewhere,  and 
than  threatan  to  ohargo  Ihcir  victims  with  having  wounded 


His  Imperial  Majesty's  offinan:  this  is  a  capita! 
and  In  order  to  eacane  fhim  bcInK  aoeusad  of  It, 
tbrtunato  belr^gs  will  submit  to  a  large  exiorlion. 


Ihc  i: 


The  eombiiiation  between  the  thieves  and  the  jiidice  ia 
said  to  be  notorious.     These  officers  of  juslico  cither  porli- 

cipato  in  the  proceeds  of  a  rubliery,  ur  seize  Ihe  offenders, 
and  let  them  loose  for  a  certain  ^uni.  "  'When  the  fre- 
quency of  crime  [cnders  the  urrest  of  offenders  absululely 
unovoidable,  the  police  fur  the  sake  ot  <i'ii}i!.'is'»x«K'».  Vi'-ii>», 
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do  wiA  Qw'nbbaty  in  qneitioii,  while  tb«v-penait  the 
■ctool  oflfenden  to  go  alioat  nndisturbed.  Thia  inability 
^ttM'mtgStratci  to  put  down  the  auocimtiont  of  thievM 
it  Nch,  that  it  ia  a  part  of  lluir  policy  to  wink  at  thou 
doinn  over  which  thej  have  little  or  no  control.  The 
inbabitant*  are  contequentlj'  obliged  toibrm  counter-asso- 
daMonitir  their  mutual  protectioD,  contributing  thereto  both 
im-^mtUff  and  in  pormnal  urvicei,  when  culled  upon. 
AoMMig  the  annoyance*  or  which  tbey  camplaiu,  are  the 
djaint^ncaa  catued  by  fellows  who  either  are,  or  pretand 
UbedniDk,  and  the  importunitiei  of  sturdy  be^ara  who 
maks  a  practice  of  extorting  charity  by  threat*  and  intimi' 
datioii."  The  fidlowing  specimen  of  the  adTertiwraenti, 
wbiob  it  is  ciutomary  to  itiak  (in  manuieript)  against  the 
vrili  of  the  Btraets.  for  the  recorery  of  lost  property,  will 


"  Chung-Cbaou-Lai,  who  ismei.  thii  thankagiving  adver- 
tiaement.  Uvea  ontiide  the  south  gate  in  Little  Tranquillity 
Lane,  whero  h«  baa  opened  an  incense  smoking  musquito 
■hop.  Od  the  evening  of  tha  12th  instant,  two  ot  his 
fellow-workmen  in  the  shop,  Ne-a>hung  and  Atik,  employed 
a  atnpefying  drug,  which  by  its  fumes,  sunk  all  the  partners 
in  a  deep  sleep,  during  which,  they  robbed  the  shop  of  all 
the  money,  clothes,  &e.,  which  they  could  carry  away.  Next 
moroiogi  when  the  partnen  awoke,  notraeawaa  to  be  found 
of  these  men.  If  any  good  people  know  where  tbey  are, 
and  will  give  information,  a  thank 's-otTering  in  floweiy  red 
paper  of  iodi  doUan  will  be  presented.  If  both  the  booty 
and  the  men  be  soiled,  and  delivered  over  at  my  little  shop, 
dollars  will  be  pretented.  Decidedly  I  will  not  eat  my 
words.     This  advertisement  is  true. 

"  Ne-a-bung  is  about  twenty  years  of  ago,  short  stature, 
bas  a  white  Iwce,  and  no  beard.  Atik,  whose  surname  is 
not  remembeied,  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age,  is  tall, 
baa  a  sallow  fbce,  and  no  beard.  Reign  of  Taou-kwang, 
ninth  year,  ninth  moon,  third  day." 

The  pnietico  of  kidnapping  children  i*  said  to  be  very 
common  in  Canton.  There  is  a  prohibiting  edict  on  the 
■abject,  (one  of  the  many  annually  isaued  as  a  matter  of 
fbrm.)  in  which  the  kidnappers  are  denounced  with  severity. 
"  Such  wicked  wretches  as  these,  who  diutress  our  itreeti, 
end  torment  our  obihlren,  are  most  deserving  of  inleiue 


haired.  I,  the  magisttats,  on  examining  caaes  of  tnpett 
about  children  who  have  not  yet  been  restored,  bare  ^und 
a  clae  which  I  shall  hasten  to  unfold  by  secret  mnns.  in 
order  to  remove  this  calamity  from  the  people.  Besidti 
employing  these  eflbrts,  I  hereby  " 


against  ail  such  prHclices,  and  solemnly  enjoin  a 
and  people  to  obey  implicitly  the  laws,  and  to  u 


efforts  to  be  good.  Be  sedulously  careful  not  to  klilnip 
children,  and  thereby  commit  a  great  crime.  I  have  il. 
ready  seised  the  kidnoppen  Luh-a-kae,  Choo-te-hso,  Ltt- 
ching,  Taou-a-kew,  and  others ;  all  of  whom  hart  b»n 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  according  to  law,  sentenced  tali- 
strangled.  You  ought  to  consider  them  a  mirror,  ihovin; 
whither  your  fbrmer  course  leads.  Dd  not  for  the  sake  rf 
petty  gains  use  your  bodies  to  make  experiments  on  Ibe 
law.   Let  every  one  yield  implicit  obedience  berat&  OlTtrid 


suburbs  of  Canton ;  onr  readers  will  observe  various  objecU 
in  it  which  we  have  described.  In  the  engrating  bekn, 
they  will  observe  one  of  those  ambulatory  barlKn  vho 
abound  in  the  streets  of  Canton,  engaged  in  operaling  ii|nii 
a  customer.  "  The  barber  carries  about  his  moveable  ilto;, 
and  cheerfully  traverses  the  streets  in  search  of  emplojnienl. 
When  he  encounters  a  person  willing  to  accept  H!i  Mnito. 
he  dextrously  removes  the  bamboo  pole  to  which  his  load 
is  attached  from  the  shoulder,  and  begins  the  elBbnisie 
process.  The  utensil  on  bis  left  hand,  resembling  a  Iripod, 
supplies  the  Ore  end  water  so  essentially  necessary  to  iht 
tonsorial  operations :  the  chest  on  his  right  hand  conliinj 
the  apparatus  for  shaving  the  head  and  beard,  clomEin; 
the  ears,  cutting  the  nails  of  the  toes  and  Bngen,  and  u 
easily  converted  into  a  seat  for  the  welcome  customer." 

_  "  "  Jn  liBie»otsClrcil>,'  SSTS  Mr.  Holman,  "  the  poor  lit  »■•• 
timei  reduced  lo  the  dlilrenias  altentaUva  of  oibcrMiliot  ihni 
cbildrCD,  or  teaag  Ihcm  periah  for  winl;  On  llk«e  OMatkmi.iniir 
puenu  go  about  Cautou,  leading  Ibeir  own  childnn  1hniu|k  \ix 
atreeli,  offeiing  (hem  Tor  lale.  In  luch  cases,  IheiiurchaHi  b  »■ 
qnired  to  (ivc  a  written  ptocDise  that  he  will  pro(iil«  fot  ihe  Mi. 
treat  it  well,  &c.  One  imlanca  ia  mentioned  of  a  Kuk  (iri,  m 
leais  of  age,  bciei  sola  for  twenij-five  dollan." 
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BURG  II    QASTLE. 


aEMAIlfS   or    THE   KOlUll   FOKTKEIS   i 


Respecting  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Gariaitonum 
of  the  Komana,  a  station  so  called  from  ita  com- 
manding the  mouth  of  the  river  Gerionus,  or  Yare, 
our  moBt  learned  antiquarians  have  differed  in  opinion ; 
some  endeavouring  to  fix  it  at  Caister,  a  place  in 
Norfolk  four  miles  distant.  A  recent  and  local  writer, 
however,  from  whom  we  mainly  draw  the  following 
account,  so  i-ntirely  provea  its  identity  with  that  of 
Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  represented  in  thcengraving, 
as  to  set  the  matter  beyond  all  question.  Judging 
of  these  gigantic  remains  merely  from  their  external 
evidence,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  doubts 
could  arise  as  to  their  purpose  and  importance.  These 
doubts,  however,  are  entirely  attributable  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Burgh  Castle  being  now  found  about 
three  miles  inland,  a  situation  incompatible  with  the  an- 
cient Garianonnm  as  a  place  of  command  and  strength, 
and  with  the  judicious  policy  always  displayed  by  the 
Rurnuns  in  the  position  of  their  important  strong- 
holds; but  which  discrepancies  arc  fairly  and  fully 
solved  by  the  changes  which  this  part  of  the  country 
has  unilergone  during  the  eighteen  centuries  which 
have  L'lapted  since  the  Roman  advent  Ju  Britain.  In 
the  present  day  Burgh  Castle  is  found  slandiug  on  a 
rising  ground,  with  the  river  Waveney  ut  its  feet,  and 
near  ihe  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Yare,  (both 
unim[K)rtant  streams,  inHuflieient  for  the  navigation 
of  lurgi-  vescels,)  and  overli'okiiig  iin  the  west  side  an 
extL-utuf  marsh  land,  four  miles  across,  which  reaches 
in  a  gradually  decreasing  breadth  to  the  ancient  city 
Vol.  XI. 


of  Norwich,  a  distance  of  above  twenty  miles.  From 
every  species  of  local  form  and  evidence,  corroborated 
by  the  vuiec  of  history  and  tradition,  it  appears  that 
these  two  small  rivers  are  the  slender  remaini  of  a 
mighty  estuary,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Conquest,  covered  these  marshes,  and 
thus  divided  a  considerable  length  of  Norfolk  from 
Suffolk.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  principal  entrance 
into  the  territory  of  the  warlike  Iceni,  we  find  Garia- 
nonum  placed  on  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  land 
on  its  southern  shore,  and  thus  commanding  the 
German  Ocean,  the  estuary  of  tlie  Yare,  and  the  in- 
terior  country,  this  impregnable  fortress  was  admi- 
rably calculated  for  those  purposes  of  offence  and 
defence  which  the  disciplined  conquerors  were  obliged 
unremittingly  to  observe  towards  an  untamed  and 
ever  alert  pe<)plc. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  nearer  approach  of  ths 
sea  or  estuary  of  the  Yare  to  this  station,  than  is 
now  exhibited,  wc  may  mention  that,  in  the  lamincd' 
ing  marshes,  and  even  immediately  at  the  walls  of 
Garianonum,  are  found  anchors,  rings,  and  other 
pieces  of  in>n,  which,  however  uncouth,  could  only 
have  served  for  maritime  purposes,  and  must  be  tha 
relics,  cither  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Roman 
garrison,  or  of  the  navigators  or  pirates,  who  in  early 
times  visited  this  dangerous  coast. 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  1040,  "and  longs 
before,"  as  an  old  MS.  reports,  the  retreat  of  the  se* 
became  evident,  from  the  anpe«x«a.c«.  vA  -a.  Vj«^&.i*. 
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sand  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  cy 
which  the  waters  were  divided  into  two  distinct 
channels,  and  on  this  sand  the  town  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth was  founded.  At  this  present  time  all  traces 
•jf  the  northern  channel  are  obliterated}  Yarmouth, 
excvpt  in  periods  of  high  tides,  is  divided  from  the 
sea  by  an  extent  of  sand-shore  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  extent,  called  the  North  and  South  Dines ; 
on  the  north  and  west  by  flat  marshes  still  subject  to 
inundations,  and  the  southern  channel  is  merged  into 
the  small  river  still  retaining  the  name  of  the  Yare, 
which,  leaving  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  to  which  it 
gave  the  a4)pellation,  has  retreated  to  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  and  now  enters  the  country  at  the  town 
of  Gorleston.  Having  thus  briefly  explained  the 
present  features  of  the  country,  and  the  main  evi- 
dences of  the  geographical  changes  it  has  undergone, 
let  us  proceed  to  a  more  immediate  account  of  the 
venerable  walls  of  Burgh. 

Excepting  the  camp  at  Richborough,  in  Kent,  the 
Portug  Rhutupis  of  the  Romans,  which  it  also  sur- 
passes in  remains,  this  camp  at  Burgh  is  the  only 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  Roman  fortress  existing  in 
England.  The  earliest  Anghi-Roman  history  respect- 
ing it  begins  and  ends  with  the  reign  of  Clliudius. 
This  emperor,  who  assumed  the  purple  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  was  the  first  successor  to  Julius  C«sar,  who 
ventured  to  follow  up  the  designs  of  this  our  arch- 
invader,  of  reducing  the  island  of  Britain  to  the 
subjection  of  a  Roman  province.  In  pursuance  of 
this  he  arrived  here  about  the  year  a.d.  4b,  having 
previously  despatched  a  brave  general,  Aulius  Plautius, 
to  facilitate  his  intention.  The  em|>eror  remained  six 
months,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  and  held  great 
triumphs.  After  his  departure  Plautius  continued 
nearly  four  years,  and  carried  on  the  Britannic  war 
with  spirit  and  success,  and  on  his  return  was  honoured 
with  an  ovation.  His  successor  was  the  Pro  Prffitor 
Publius  Ostorius  Scapula,  an  officer  in  whom  courage 
and  skill  were  alike  united.  To  him  the  Romans 
were  indebted  for  the  subjection  of  the  Iceni,  and 
retention  of  their  conquests,  and  to  him  Garianonum 
owes  its  existence.  The  erection  of  fortresses  was 
particularly  the  policy  of  this  commander ;  thereby 
he  consolidated  his  own  resources,  and  divided  those 
of  a  restless  enemy,  and  how  well  this  plan  succeeded 
Anglo- Roman  history  amply  informs  us. 

In  the  construction  of  this  camp,  the  Romans 
pursued  their  usual  method  of  security,  and  practised 
their  favourite  military  architecture :  it  formed  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  the  parallel  sides  of  which 
were  equally  right  lines,  and  equally  long,  but  slightly 
rounded  at  the  corners,  in  this  latter  respect  ditfering 
from  their  general  mode.  Those  camps  were  esteemed 
the  most  beautiful* which  were  one- third  longer  than 
they  were  wide ;  here  at  Burgh  the  proportion  is  as 
two  to  one.  The  principal  wall  of  this  staticm,  in 
which  we  find  a  central  opening,  formerly  the  position 
of  the  Pi)rta  Praitoria,  the  Praetor's,  or  Commander's 
Gate,  is  that  to  the  east,  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  fourteen  high,  and  nine  wide.  The  northern 
and  southern  walls  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
exactly  half  the  length.  The  western  side  has  no 
remains  of  any  wall,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  ever 
had  any ;  certainly  none  of  the  same  solidity  as  the 
other  sides.  Four  massive  round  towers,  at  regular 
distances^  defend  the  eastern  wall,  the  northern  and 
southern  have  also  each  one.  The  foundations  on 
which  this  extent  of  heavy  masonry  is  placed  is  a 
deep  bed  of  chalk  and  lime,  firmly  compacted,  and 
beaten  down,  the  whole  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth 
and  sand,  so  as  to  harden  the  mass  and  exclude  the 
water     The  next  operation  was  a  singular  one^  and, 
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perhaps,  peculiar  to  this  station,  for  tbe  lowest  foun- 
dation being  thus  formed,  they  covered  it  with  oaken 
planks,  two  inches  thick,  the  traces  of  which  are 
perceptible  to  the  present  day.  To  these  stcceeilid 
a  bed  of  very  coarse  mortar,  on  which,  iii  an  irregular 
manner,  were  spread  the  first  rough  flints  of  tk 
fabric.  The  mortar  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  in 
general,  and  upon  this  occasion  in  particular,  \ia> 
composed  of  lime,  and  unrefined  sand  j  from  the  pi* 
at  Bolton,  an  adjacent  village,  they  procured  fhc 
former,  and  their  sand-beach  afforded  an  unlimircii 
supply  of  the  latter.  This  mortar  was  applied  in  two 
opposite  modes,  the  one  cold  as  we  now  use  it,  the 
other  boiling  hot,  and  by  the  proper  admixture  of 
both  in  the  same  building  it  became  extremely  bard 
and  durable,  and  indissoluble  in  water  for  several 
days.  After  proceeding  in  the  usual  method  with 
the  cold  mortar,  at  the  end  of  every  day's  work  they 
poured  the  hot  fluid  upon  it,  which  imnnediately  filled 
up  the  interstices,  insinuating  itself  into  every  crevice, 
and  combining  the  whole  in  one  solid  mass.  To 
cover,  probably,  this  uncoulh  aspect  of  unhewn  flint 
and  petrified  streams  of  coarse  mortar,  they  faced 
the  front  of  the  walls  with  alternate  layers  of  fiat 
brick  and  cut  flint,  as  represented  in  the  engraviug, 
which  gave  a  finish  and  beauty  to  the  whole  structure. 

The  Roman  bricks  made  use  of  at  Burgh  are  of  a 
fine  red  colour  and  close  texture,  though  probably  of 
that  sort  called  by  the  Romans  Crudus,  from  being 
baked  in  the  sun«  as  those  which  were  burnt  in  the 
furnace  were  denominated  Coctut,  Their  measure- 
ment answers  exactly  to  the  brick  called  by  Pliny  tbe 
Lydion,  being  a  foot  and  half  long»  one  foot  broad, 
and  an  inch  and  half  thick.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  Romans  had  any  exact  standard 
for  the  size  of  their  bricks;  indifferent  stations  their 
dimensions  vary,  nor  have  the  ancients  themselves 
determined  it.  The  round  towers  were  evidently  an 
after  erection,  not  being  united  to  the  walls  at  thdr 
base,  and  only  by  a  small  portion  of  masonry,  which 
is  inserted,  as  it  were,  into  the  wall  at  top.  Their 
materials  and  facings  are  the  same  as  the  walls. 
These  towers  are  solid,  excepting  a  circular  hole  of 
two  feet  deep,  and  as  many  in  diameter  in  the  centre, 
which  served  probably  for  the  admission  of  light  tem- 
porary watch  towers,  or  for  the  erection  of  standards 
and  signals  by  which  the  garrison  may  have  comrau- 
nicated  with  a  summer  camp,  or  Castra  i£stiva,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  at  Caistor.  The  south 
tower  has  fallen  down  the  steep  bank  which  extends 
from  the  western  side  and  still  remaining  almost  en- 
tire, discovers  by  the  broad  hollow  lines  across  it  its 
peculiar  foundation  structure  of  oak  planks.  The 
north  tower  has  also  inclined  a  distance  of  six  feet 
from  the  wall,  bringing  down  a  portion  with  it.  The 
south-west  corner  of  this  station  formed  the  Praeto- 
rium,  being  an  elevation  on  which  were  pitched  the 
tents  of  the  commander  and  other  officers.  Such 
camps  were  usually  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
partition,  the  former  as  above  described,  the  latter 
for  the  tents  of  the  centurions  and  common  st>ldiers. 
On  the  rit!;ht  of  the  Prjctorium  was  the  Qua^atoriurn, 
for  the  Uua^stor,  or  treasurer  of  the  garrison  j  on  tiie 
left  the  tents  of  the  Legati,  and  between  the  two  par- 
titions were  fixed  the  Principia,  where  their  religious 
rites  were  celebrated,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  army 
deposited.  This  was  the  usual  disposition  of  a  camp, 
and  we  may  conclude  such  an  important  one  as  Ga- 
rianonum did  not  materially  differ. 

The  field  adjoining  the  eastern  wall  was  the  place 
allotted  for  burial;  here  great  numbers  of  Roman 
urns  have  been  found,  but  neither  the  workmanship 
nor  the  materials  have  anything  to  recommeiul  tiiciii; 
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they  are  of  a  coarse  bloe  clay,  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Bradwell,  ill-formed,  brittle, 
and  porous.  The  easterly  situation  of  this  field  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  Mons  Esquilinus  at  Rome, 
a  place  assigned  for  the  interment  of  the  lower  orders  : 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  might  probably  be  buried 
within  the  area  of  the  camp;  and  about  forty  years 
ago,  on  levelling  part  of  the  Prsetorium,  urns  and 
ashes  were  discovered  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  area,  and  to  some  distance  around,  vast 
numbers  oT  Roman  coins  have  been,  and  still  are, 
found ;  none  as  yet,  however,  rising  higher  than  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  but  rarely  of  any  value  in 
quality  or  design.  Other  relics,  such  as  spear-heads, 
keys,  rings,  buckles,  &c.,  the  plough  is  continually 
turning  up,  but  Roman  altars  or  inscriptions  have 
never  appeared.  The  Notitia  Imperii,  a  document 
containing  a  statistical  list  of  the  Roman  stations  in 
Britain,  which  has  descended  to  our  days,  informs  us 
that  the  troops  who  garrisoned  this  camp  were  a  body 
of  the  Stablesian  cavalry^  under  command  of  a  Prae- 
pontus,  who  was  particularly  styled  Garrionensis. 
The  Romian  troops  in  Britain  consisted  of  five  legions, 
which,  with  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  amounted  to 
seventy-two  thousand  foot  and  fourteen  thousand 
horse,  and  these  being  distributed  into  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fortresses,  the  mean  proportion  of 
men  to  each  is  about  one  hundred  horse,  and  four 
hundred  and  eighty  or  five  hundred  foot.»  Some  sta- 
tions could  not  accommodate  so  many,  others  would 
require  more,  and  among  these  probably  Garianouum. 
The  whole  area  of  the  camp  is  raised  several  feet 
above  the  level  without.  Including  the  walls,  it  con- 
tains five  acres,  two  roods,  and  twenty  perches  3  the 
corn  flourishes  within  this  enclosure,  and  the  harvest 
wagon  now  bears  itsi  reeling  load  through  the  once 
proud  Porta  Prsetoria. 

Thus  stands  the  mighty  skeleton  through  which 
the  vital  spirit  of  war,  and  all  the  busy  passions  of 
humanity  once  circulated,  a  structure  which  has 
stood  the  brunt  of  many  thousand  revolving  seasons  j 
which  has  seen  the  waves  of  the  ocean  replaced  by 
fields  green  with  pasture,  and  villages  teeming  with 
population ; — which  has  outlived  the  lives  of  nations, 
the  successive  struggles  of  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and 
Norman ; — ^which  has  witnessed  the  reign  of  chivalry, 
superstition,  and  ignorance,  as  now  that  of  peace, 
commerce,  and  education; — which  has,  in  a  word, 
survived  the  crowding  generations  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  to  all  human  foresight  will  survive  as 
many  more. 


VALUE  OF  HEAT  IN  THE  ECONOMY  OF 

THE  UNIVERSE. 

In  the  warm  and  temperate  climates  of  the  earth,  its 
surface  affords  a  delightful  abode  for  man  and  inferior 
animals,  supplying  all  their  wants  and  desires  ;  but 
where  Winter  comes  with  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  the  scene  is  entirely  changed. 
Then  the  earth  with  its  waters  is  soon  bound  up  in 
snow  and  ice,  the  trees  and  shrubs  become  leafless, 
appearing  everywhere  like  withered  skeletons, — count- 
less multitudes  of  living  creatures,  owing  either  to 
the  bitter  cold  or  deficiency  of  food,  are  perishing  in 
the  snows — nature  seems  dying  or  dead.  The  reverse 
change  takes*  place  when  Spring  returns,  that  is, 
'When  heat  returns.  The  earth  is  again  uncovered 
and  soft,  the  rivers  flow,  the  lakes  are  again  liquid 
mirrors,  the  warm  showers  come  to  foster  vegetation, 
which  soon  covers  the  ground  with  beauty  and  plenty. 
Man,  lately  inactive,  is  recalled  to  m^^y  duties  }  his 
water-wbeeb  are  ev«py where  at  %o^'  *"*  ^^^  ^^ 


again  on  the  canals  and  streams,  his  busy  fleets  of 
industry  are  along  the  shores  : — winged  life  in  new 
multitudes  fills  the  sky,  finny  life  similarly  fills  the 
waters,  and  every  spot  of  earth  teems  with  vitality 
and  joy.  Many  persons  regard  these  changes  of 
season  as  if  they  came  like  the  successive  positions 
of  a  turning  wheel,  of  which  one  necessarily  brings 
the  next ;  not  adverting  that  it  is  the  single  circum- 
stance of  change  of  temperature  which  effects  all. 
But  if  the  colds  of  Winter  arrive  too  early,  they  un- 
failingly produce  the  wintry  scene,  and  if  warmth 
come  before  its  time  in  Spring,  it  expands  the  bud 
and  the  blossom,  which  a  return  of  frost  will  surely 
destroy.  A  seed  sown  in  an  ice-house  never  awakens 
to  life. 

Again,  as  regards  climates  3 — ^the  earthy  matters 
forming  the  exterior  of  our  globe,  and  therefore  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  not  different 
for  different  latitudes  5  at  the  equator,  for  instance, 
and  near  the  poles.  That  the  aspect  of  nature  then 
in  the  two  situations,  exhibits  a  contrast  more 
striking  still  than  between  the  annual  Summer  and 
Winter  of  one  place,  is  owing  merely  to  an  inequality 
of  temperature,  which  is  permanent.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  in  both  situations  the  same  vegetables  might 
grow,  and  the  same  animals  might  find  their  befitting 
support.  But  now,  in  the  one,  namely,  where  heat 
abounds,  we  see  the  magnificent  scene  of  uninter- 
rupted tropical  fertility  :  the  earth  covered  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation  in  endless  variety,  and  even  the  hard 
rocks  festooned  with  green,  perhaps  with  the  vine, 
rich  in  its  purple  clusters.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene, 
animal  existence  is  equally  abundant,  and  many  of 
the  species  bre  of  surpassing  beauty — birds,  for  in- 
stance, yrith,  plumage  as  brilliant  as  the  gayest 
flowers.  The  warm  air  is  perfume  from  the  spice- 
beds,  the  sky  and  clouds  have  often  tints  rivalling 
those  of  the  rainbow,  and  happy  human  inhabitants 
call  the  scene  a  paradise. — Again,  where  heat  is  per- 
manently absent,  we  have  the  dreary  spectacle  of 
polar  barrenness,  namely,  bare  rock  or  mountain,  in- 
stead of  fertile  field  ;  water  every  where  hardened  to 
solidity,  no  rain,  nor  cloud,  nor  dew,  few  motions 
but  drifting  snow  -,  vegetable  life  scarcely  existing, 
and  then  only  in  sheltered  places  facing  the  sun — and 
instead  of  the  palms  and  other  trees  of  India,  whose 
single  leaf  is  almost  broad  enough  to  cover  a  human 
dwelling,  there  arc  bushes  and  trees,  as  the  furze  and 
fir,  having  wlmt  may  be  called  hairs  or  bristles  in 
place  of  leaves.  And  in  the  Winter  of  these  climates, 
during  which  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  nearly  six 
months,  new  horrors  are  added,  in  the  darkness  and 
dreadful  silence,  the  cold  benumbing  all  life,  and  even 
freezing  mercury — forming  altogether  a  scene  into 
which  man  may  penetrate  from  happier  climes,  but 
where  he  can  only  leave  his  protecting  ship  and  fires 
for  short  periods,  as  he  might  issue  from  a  diving-bell 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  That  in  these  now 
desolate  regions,  heat  only  is  wanting  to  render  them 
like  the  most  favoured  countries  of  the  earth,  is 
proved  by  the  recent  discoveries  under- ground  of 
the  remnant  of  animals  and  vegetables  formerly  inha- 
biting them,  and  the  same  as  now  can  live  only  near 
the  equator.  While  Winter  then,  or  the  temporary 
absence  of  heat,  may  be  called  the  sleep  of  nature, 
the  more  permanent  torpor  about  the  poles  is  like  its 
death ;  and  truly,  therefore,  may  heat  be  considered 
as  the  life  or  soul  of  the  universe  !  We  may  further 
reflect,  that  heat  is  the  great  agent  in  numberless  im- 
portant processes  of  chemistry  and  domestic  economy, 
and  the  actuating  principle  of  the  mighty  steam- 
engine,  which  now  performs  half  the  labour  of  society. 

[Arnott's  EUminti  of  Phytia.] 
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No.  II.  Abbah  s  Visit  to  Ecyft. 
Soon  ftfter  Abnm  had  been  called  by  God  out  of  hia 
father's  land,  be  waa  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  a 
severe  famiue  to  abandun  Cauaan  for  a  aeasnu  and 
take  up  his  abode  iu  Egypt.  The  brief  narrative  of 
this  event  is  singularly  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
the  monuments.  "And  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
land,  (of  Canaan,)  and  Abnm  went  down  to  Egrat 
to  sojourn  there,  for  tbe  famine  was  grievous  in  the 
land  (of  Canaan.)  Gen.  xii.  10.  From  this  verse  it 
appears  that  i^cultnrc  had  attained  so  high  a  degree 
of  perfection  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of 
Abram,  that  foreigners  came  thither  from  other  lands 
in  seasons  of  distress,  with  almost  a  certainty  of 
finding  abundance.  All  the  details  of  Egyptian  hus- 
bandry are  depicted  on  the  moanmenta,  and  they 
fully  prove  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
tbe  skill  and  industry  with  which  the  Egyptian  agri- 
culturists profited  by  the  bounties  of  nature.  When 
the  land  was  thoronghly  saturated  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  it  was  ready  to  receive  the  seed  without 
any  further  preparation.  The  plough  was  chiefly 
used  to  scratch  the  earth  over  the  eecd,  it  was  conse- 
qnently  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  generally 
destitute  of  a  metal  share.  We  find  the  hand-plough 
commonly  used,  it  resembles  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  in  shape,  and  probably  suggested  that  letter's 

When  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  handles  and  traces 
are  added  to  it.  We  say  "  oxen,"  becanee  neither  in 
the  Bible  nor  on  the  monuments  do  we  find  horses 
used  in  i^cnltural  operations,  although  they  were 
employed  to  draw  the  chariots  of  warriors  and  princes. 
The  oxen  seem  to  have  been  very  carefully  trained; 
ia  almost  every  figure  the  artist  contrives  to  point 


attention  to  their  docility,  and  to  the  perfect  rontrcl 
which  the  driver  had  over  them  j  they  were  ruled  bj 
a  goad  not  by  a  whip,  a  circumstance  which  tcndt  to 
illustrate  an  event  recorded  in  another  put  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  Shamgar  the  sOn  of  Anatb  slew  six  haadrfd 
Philistines  with  an  ox -goad ;  he  also  delivered  Isnri." 
(Judges  iii.  31.)  Other  animals  were  managed  witit 
a  leather  whip  or  thong,  similar  to  the  cow-skin  ned 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  is  supposed  to  have  bno 
formed  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamue.  The  htids- 
men  who  are  directing  the  flock  of  goats  Id  the  abare 
engraving  are  thus  armed.  The  plough  was  not  driTea 
deep;  we  see  no  marks  of  its  turning  up  afnmt*; 
the  waved  lines  in  the  following  cut  are  designrd  to 
exhibit  the  eflecta  of  irrigation  not  of  the  pluogh. 

The  interval  between  seed-time  and  harvest  «ai 
shorter  than  in  our  climate,  and  the  retnm  of  grain 
more  abundant.  So  rich  was  the  crop  that  >be 
reapers  usually  cut  off  nothing  but  the  ears,  tetvin^ 
the  straw  standing.  The  ears  of  com  were  thfii 
carried  in  baskets  to  the  threshing- floor,  which  sctms 
always  to  have  been  a  remarkable  place  in  ererj 
nome  or  district,  and  the  com  was  then  trodden  ooi 
by  oxen,  a  circumstance  to  which  frequent  allujiim' 
are  made  in  Scripture,  for  instance,  one  of  tht  ii»- 
saic  injunctions  is,  "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  <ii 
which  treadeth  ont  the  com."  Great  care  ww  wjui- 
site  in  preparing  the  floor  for  this  modeof  threshros; 
it  was  levelled  and  made  smooth,  a  hard  clay  *" 
trampled  and  beaten  into  it  to  give  it  proper  Bnn- 
ness,  and  hence  we  find  a  threshing-floor  IVequFDilf 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  locality  generallj-f"'"^ 
and  known.  Thus,  in  the  account  of  Uitzah's  1^'"? 
struck  dead  for  presumptuously  laying  hand  on  tnt 
ark,  we  are  told  that  the  event  occurred  when  ihfjf 
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came  " to  NachoD's threshing-floor."  (1  Kingsvi.G.) 
la  the  accompanying  cut  we  see  that  the  Egyptian 
threshing-floor  was  raised  a  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  oxen  employed 
gives  BulHcicnt  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  the 
crop.  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  oxen 
appear  to  be  unmuzzled,  as  if  the  Eg^tians  thought 
it  right  that  the  animals  should  share  in  the  joy  of  the 
harvest. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  narrative  of  Abrain's 
journey.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Abram  was 
come  into  ^ypt,  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  woman 
(Sarai)  that  she  was  very  fair.  The  princes  also  of 
Pharaoh's  bouse  saw  her,  and  commended  her  before 
Pharaoh  ;  and  the  woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's 
house."  (Geo.  xii.  14,  15.)  Abram  had  foreseen  this 
danger,  and  warned  Sarai  to  call  herself  hie  sister ; 
but  we  find  that  be  used  do  such  precaution  in  Canaan, 
though  it  was  a  less  civilized  country,  and  some  of  its 
inbabitaots  at  least,  notorious  for  their  immorality. 
Hence,  we  are  led  tu  conclude,  tuat  the  treatment  of 
women  in  Egypt,  was  different  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  other  eastern  countries.  Now  this  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  monuments.  The  Egyptian  women, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  the  state  of  seclusion  usual 
among  the  Syrians  and  Persians,  enjoyed  as  much 
freedom  as  the  ladies  of  modem  Europe.  They  went 
about  onveiled,  and  so  far  were  they  from  hiding  their 
faces  or  persons,  that  they  rather  ostentatiously  dis- 
played both.  Indeed,  their  muslin  vestures  are  re- 
presented as  of  so  fine  a  texture,  that  the  limbs  shine 
through  them,  and  they  appear  like  what  they  were 
once  designated,  "  woven  hnir."  Sarai,  therefore, 
when  she  conformed  to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
exposed  herself  to  be  seen  by  the  Egyptian  princes; 
but  this  circumstance  does  not  occur  when  she  was 
taken  from  Abraham  by  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar. 
The  accuracy  with  which  the  sacred  historian  describes 
ti  difference  between  the  customs  of  two  neighbouring 
couDtrtes,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  Pentateuch ;  especially  as  this  difference 
xrsH  nnknown  to  any  of  the  later  writers  about 
Egypt,  and  has  only  been  made  clear  in  our  own 
days,  when  the  Egyptian  monuments  were  brought  to 
light,  upon  which  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  were  so  minutely  represented  in  paintings 
executed  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  principal  causes  assigned  for  Pharaoh's  mis- 
conduct is,  that  "  Sarai  was  a  fair  woman,"  and  in 
this  respect  palpably  different  from  the  rest  of  her  sex 
in  Egypt.  Now,  on  the  monuments,  we  find  the 
greater  part  of  the  Egyptian  women  painted  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  but  those  who  are  of  exalted  rank,  are 
nnially  of  a  lighter  tint,  and  «  few  'who  leeia  to  be 


queens,  or  ladies  of  high  rank,  are  depicted  in  a 
yellowish -white  shade.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
difference  of  colour  between  the  Egyptians  and  tbc 
Syrians  has  been  noticed  by  any  ancient  writer  except 
Moses,  and  in  this  minute  particular,  we  find  liii  de- 
scription supported  by  the  independent  sod  unsuspi- 
cious testimony  of  the  monnments,  and,  consequently, 
a  decisive  proof  afforded  us  of  the  accuracy  of  tie 
history  recorded  in  the  Fentatedch. 

The  riches  which  Abram  acquired  in  Egypt  next 
demand  our  attention.  We  are  told  that  'when  the 
reigning  Pharaoh  tcrak  Sarai,  "he  entreated  Abram 
well  for  her  sake  j  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and 
she-asses,  and  camels."  (Gen.  xii.  16.)  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  ennmeration  is,  that  them 
is  no  mention  of  horses  ;  tite  monuments  assign  the 
reason,  by  showing  ns,  that  horses  were  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  war-cars  and  triaraphal  chariota  ; 
they  belong  to  the  breed  which  is  still  celebrated  in 
Dongola,  and  which  appears  never  to  have  been  indi- 
genous in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile.  Asses  have 
always  been  favoarite  animals  with  the  Egyptians ; 
there  are  stands  of  them  now  in  Cairo,  like  the  stands 
of  the  common  hackney-carriages  in  Europe,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  namely,  the  conveyance  fif  pas- 
sengers. Some  of  these  are  of  a  superior  breed,  unlike 
the  degraded  animals  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
this  country  :  many  even  prefer  them  to  horses,  and 
hence  we  see  the  pr'ipriety  of  Deborah's  mentioning 
it  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  that  the  rulers  of  Israel 
"rode  upon  white  asses."  (Judges  v.  10.)  The  she- 
asses  wei«  principally  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and 
on  this  account  they  are  mentioned  specially  in  the 


emuneratioQ  of  the  presents  made  to  Abraham.    It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  propriety  even  of  this 
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apparently  minute  distinction,  is  confifmea  by  the 
monuments. 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  domestic  slavery  was 
established  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times.  In  fact, 
the  monuments  exhibit  many  scenes  of  wholesale 
traffic  in  human  beings.  Now,  in  the  presents  made  to 
Abram  on  other  occasions  we  find  no  mention  of  male 
or  female  slaves,  but  when  the  historian  describes  the 
reigning  Pharaoh's  gifts,  we  find  him  specially  men- 
tioning the  domestic  servants,  and  this  gives  us  another 
of  those  evidences  of  truth  which  at  once  bring  con- 
viction to  the  mind,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  ever  be  counterfeited.  Finally,  camels  are  the 
last  enumerated.  It  strikes  most  observers  as  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  camel  is  so  very  rarely  found  on 
the  monuments  that  at  one  time  it  was  believed  never 
to  have  been  represented.  Recent  travellers,  however, 
have  found  one  or  two  portraitures  of  this  useful 
animal,  but  generally  the  camel  seems  to  have  been 
undervalued  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  An  obvious 
reason  for  this  is,  that  the  camel  was  of  little  use  to 
an  agricultural  people,  leading  a  stationary  life  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  while  it  was  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  several  wandering  tribes  on  their  frontiers.  The 
fact  that  the  camel  does  occur  on  the  monuments, 
fully  supports  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  historian  in 
reckoning  it  among  the  gifts  made  by  the  Pharaoh 
to  Abraham,  and  the  fact  of  its  rarely  occurring  gives 
us  the  reason  why  it  is  placed  last  in  the  enumeration. 

When  Abram  left  Egypt,  we  are  told  that  he  was 
•*very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold."  (Gren. 
xiii.  2.)  This  specific  mention  of  the  precious  metals 
is  justified  by  the  recent  proofs  of  the  great  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver  both  in  the  shape  of  ring-money 
and  of  ornaments,  which  we  find  depicted  on  the 
monuments.  Among  the  persons  whom  Abraham 
brought  up  with  him  was  a  female  servant,  or  slave, 
probably  a  gift  from  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  named 
Hagar,  who  subsequently  became  the  mother  of  Ish- 
macl.  The  harsh  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected 
by  Sarah,  when  in  the  exultation  of  having  such  an 
advantage  as  fruitfulness  over  her  mistress,  she  forgot 
to  render  her  due  obedience,  is  elucidated  by  many 
examples  of  the  power  which  the  principal  wife  had 
over  the  female  attendants.  We  see  the  female  do- 
mestics on  the  monuments  trembling  before  their 
*  mistresses,  when  they  appear  to  have  incurred  blame ; 
and  we  find  many  representations  which  suflllciently 
prove  that  the  authority  exercised  by  the  mistress  of 
a  mansion  was  perfectly  despotic,  extending  even  to 
life  and  limb.  Hagar  must  have  felt  the  height  of 
her  mistress's  displeasure  severely,  when  she  sought 
shelter  in  the  wilderness.  "  And  when  Sarai  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  she  fled  before  her  face."  (Gen.  xvi.  6.) 
When  Hagar  was  subsequently  expelled,  together  with 
her  son,  we  find  that  she  educated  the  boy  in  the 
habits  of  her  country :  it  is  recorded,  "  he  became  an 
archer,"  (Gen.  xxii.  20,)  and  the  monuments  show  us 
that  practising  the  bow  was  generally  a  part  of  the 
education  of  an  Egyptian  youth.  Hagar's  attachment 
to  her  nation  is  further  proved  by  her  having  taken  a 
wife  for  Ishmael  '^  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.'*  (Gen. 
xxii.  21.) 

After  the  death  of  Sarah,  Abraham  purchased  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  sepulchre  from  the  children  of 
Heth.  The  price  was  paid  by  weight ;  and  we  find 
that  this  was  also  the  custom  in  Egypt,  and  that  in 
consequence,  they  paid  great  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  balance.  Another  memorial  of  Abra- 
ham's visit  to  Egypt  appears  in  the  account  of  his 
steward's  mission  to  procure  a  wife  for  Isaac.  He 
presented  to  Rebekah  **  b  golden  ear-ring  of  hall  a 


shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
shekels  weight."  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.)  The  progress  which 
the  Egyptians  made  in  the  arts  of  the  jeweller  and 
the  goldsmith,  is  proved  not  merely  by  their  represen- 
tations on  the  monuments,  but  by  the  discovery  of 
the  articles  themselves  in  the  recently-opened  tombs. 
Specimens  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  Europe  -,  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  such 
ornaments,  belonging  to  Signor  Giovanni  d'Athanasi 
was  recently  exhibited  in  London,  and  no  one  could 
visit  it  without  fesling  convinced  that  the  sacred  his- 
torian correctly. described  the  use  of  these  articles,  in 
an  age  when  infidels  have  pretended  that  itmy  were 
unused  and  unknown. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Science,  regarded  as  the  pursuit  of  truth,  inust  ever 
afford  occupation  of  consummate  interest,  and  subject 
of  elevated  meditation.  The  contemplation  of  tha 
works  of  creation  elevates  the  mind  to  the  admimtiua 
of  whatever  is  great  and  noble,  accompltshinif  the 
object  of  all  study,  which,  in  the  elegant  language  d 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "is  to  inspire  the  love  of 
truth,  of  wisdopi,  of  beautyy-^especially  of  goodness, 
the  highest  beauty, — and  of  that  supreme  and  eCcinal 
mind,  which  contains  all  truth  and  wisdom,  all  beauty 
and  goodness.  By  the  love  of  delightful  contempla- 
tion and  pursuit  of  these  transcendent  aims,  for  tbetr 
own  sake  only,  the  mind  of  man  is  raised  from  low 
and  perishable  objects,  and  prepared  for  those  high 
destinies  which  are  appointed  for  all  those  who  are 
capable  of  them.** 

In  tracing  the  connexion  of  the  physioal  sciences. 
Astronomy  affords  the  most  extensive  example  of 
their  union.  In  it  are  combined  the  sciences  of 
number  and  quantity,  of  rest  and  motion.  In  it  we 
perceive  the  operation  of  a  force  which  is  mixed  up 
with  everything  that  exists  in  the  heavens  or  on 
earth ;  which  pervades  every  atom,  rules  the  motions 
of  animate  and  inanimate  beings,  and  is  as  sensible 
in  the  descent  of  a  rain-drop  as  in  the  Fills  of 
Niagara,  in  the  weight  of  the  air,  as  in  the  periods  of 
the  moon. 

The  heavens  afford  the  most  sublime  subject  of 
study  which  can  be  derived  from  science.  The  msg- 
nitude  and  splendour  of  the  objects,  the  inconceivable 
rapidity  with  which  they  move,  and  the  enormous 
distances  between  them.  Impress  the  mind  with  some 
notion  of  the  energy  which  maintains  them  in  their 
motions,  with  a  durability  to  which  we  can  see  no 
limit.  Equally  conspicuous  is  the  goodness  of  the 
great  First  Cause,  in  having  endowed  man  with  facul- 
ties by  which  he  can  not  only  appreciate  the  magnifi- 
cence of  His  works,  but  trace  with  precision  Che 
operation  of  His  laws,  use  the  globe  he  inhabits  as  a 
base  wherewith  to  measure  the  magnitude  and  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  make  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit  the  first  step  of  a  scale  by  which 
he  may  ascend  to  the  starry  firmament.  Such  pur- 
suits, while  they  ennoble  the  mind,  at  the  same  time 
inculcate  humility,  by  showing  that  there  is  a  barrier 
which  no  energy,  mental  or  physical,  can  ever  enable 
us  to  pass ;  that,  however  profoundly  we  may  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  space,  theve  still  remain  innumer- 
able systems,  compared  with  which,  those  apparently 
so  vast  i^nust  dwindle  into  insignificance,  or  even 
become  invisible ;  and  that  not  only  man,  but  the 
globe  he  inhabits,  nay,  the  whole  system  of  which  it 
forms  so  small  a  part,  might  be  annihilated,  and  its 
extension  be  unperceived  in  the  immensity  of  creation. 
*--Mr8,  Somsryillx's  Connexion  of  the  S€$moiOM 
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A  WONDERFUL  CHILD. 
RicBAEo,  Son  op  Jobn  Evslyn. 

Or  John  Eirelyn's  children^  one  son,  who  died  at  tho 
aii^e  of  &ve,  was  almost  a  prodigy.  The  particnlars 
of  his  extraordinary  endowments,  and  the  deep  and 
etriking  manner  in  which  his  admirable  parent  was 
affected  by  his  deaths  may  be  Been  in  his  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence,  The  following  are  the  notices 
of  this  wonderful  child  :  — 

1652.  24  Aug.  My  first  childi  a  Bann«  was  born  pre- 
cisely at  one  o'clock*  Sept  8|  Mr.  Owen^  the  sequestered 
divine  of  Eltham,  christened  my  sonn  hy  the  name  of 
Richard. 

16D7-8.  27  Jan.  After  siK  fits  of  quartan  ague,  with 
which  it  pleased  God  to  visite  him,  died  my  deftre  sonn, 
Richard,  to  our  inexpressible  grtefe  and  iiifliction,  five 
yeares  and  three  days  old  onely,  but  at  that  tender  age  a 
prodigy  for  witt  and  understanding ;  for  beauty  of  body  a 
very  angel  ,*  for  endowment  of  mind^  of  incredible  and  rare 
hopes.  To  give  onely  a  httle  taste  of  thein,  and  thereby 
glory  to  God,  sense  of  God :  he  had  learned  all  his  cate- 
chistne  who  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  infants  does 
sometimes  perfect  his  praises :  at  two  years  and  a  halfe  old 
he  could  perfectly  reade  any  of  y"  English,  Latine,  French* 
or  Gothic  letters,  pronouncing  the  three  first  languages 
exactly.  He  had  before  the  fifth  yeare,  or  in  that  yeare, 
not  onely  skill  to  reade  most  written  hands,  but  to  decline 
all  the  nouns,  conjugate  the  verbs  regular,  and  most  of  y« 
irregular :  learn  d  out  "  Pueiilis,"  ffot  by  heart  almost 
y«  entire  vocabularie  of  Latine  and  French  primitives  and 
words,  could  made  congruous  syntax,  turne  English  into 
Latine,  and  vice  v^rsd,  construe  and  prove  what  he  i:ead, 
and  did  the  government  and  use  of  relatives,  verbs,  sub- 
slantives,  elipses,  and  many  figures  and  tropes,  and  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  Comenius*s  Janua ;  began  him- 
self to  write  legibly,  and  had  a  stronge  passion  for  Greeke. 
The  number  of  verses  he  could  recite  was  prodigious,  and 
what  he  remembered  of  the  parts  of  playes,  which  he  would 
also  act ;  and  when  seeing  a  Plautus  in  one's  hand,  he 
asked  what  booke  it  was»  and  being  told  that  it  was  a 
comedy,  and  too  difficult  for  him,  he  wept  for  sorrow. 
Strange  was  his  apt  and  ingenious  application  of  fables  and 
and  morals,  for  he  had  rend  iBsop ;  he  had  a  wonderful 
disposition  to  mathematies,  having  by  heart  divers  proposi- 
tions of  Euelid,  that  were  rel^  to  him  in  play,  and  he 
would  make  lines,  and  demonstrate  them.  As  to  his  piety, 
astonishing  were  his  applications  of  Scripture  upon  occasion, 
and  his  early  undertanding  of  the  historical  part  of  y^  Bible 
and  New  Testamentt  to  a  wonder,  and  how  Christ  came  to 
redeem  mankindi  and  how  comprehending  these  neces- 
sarys  himselfe,  his  godfathers  were  discharged  of  their 
promise.  These,  and  the  like  illuminations,  far  exceeding 
his  age  and  experience,  considering  the  prettinesse  of  his 
addresse  and  behaviour,  cannot  but  leave  impressions  in  me 
at  the  memory  of  him. 

When  one  told  him  how  many  dayes  a  Quaker  had 
fasted,  he  repUedj  That  was  no  wonder,  for  Christ  had  said, 
that  man  should  not  live  by  bread  alone»  but  by  y*  word  of 
God.  He  would  of  himself  select  y«  most  pathetio  psalms, 
and  chapters  out  of  Job,  to  reede  to  his  mayde  dtiring 
his  sicknesse,  telling  bef«  When  she  pitied  him«  that  all 
God's  children  must  suffer  affliction.  He  declaimed 
against  y«  vanities  of  the  world  before  he  hsd  seene  any. 

Often  he  would  desire  those  who  came  to  see  him  to  pray 
by  him,  and  a  yeare  before  he  fell  sick,  to  kneel  and  pray 
with  him  alone  in  some  corner.  How  thahkfully  would  he 
receive  admonition^  hew  soone  be  reooneiled  t  how  indif- 
ferent, yet  continualy  cheerAill  He  would  give  grave 
advice  to  his  brother  John,  bears  with  his  im pertinencies, 
and  say  he  was  but  a  childt 

If  he  heard  of,  or  saw  any  new  thing,  he  was  unquiet 
till  he  was  told  how  it  was  made ;  he  btought  to  us  all  such 
difficulties  as  he  found  in  books,  to  be  expounded.  He 
bad  learn'd  by  heart  divers  sentences  in  Latine  and 
Graeke«  which  on  occasion  he  would  produce  even  to  won- 
der. He  was  all  hfe,  all  prettinesse,  far  from  morose, 
sullen,  or  childish  in  anything  he  said  or  did.  The  last 
time  he  had  been  at  church  (which  was  at  Greenwich),  I 
asked  him>  according  to  costome,  what  he  remembered  of 
y*  sermon ;  *'  Two  good  things,  Father/*  s^id  he,  "  bonum 
oratue,  and  bonum  glories^"  with  a  just  account  of  what  y« 
piesehi0r  Mid. 


The  day  before  he  died,  he  eaird  to  me»  and  in  a  more 
serious  manner  than  usual,  told  me  that  for  all  I  loved  him 
so  dearly,  I  should  give  my  house,  land,  and  all  my  fine 
things*  to  his  brother  Jack ;  he  should  have  none  of  them ; 
and  next  morning,  when  he  found  himself  ill,  and  that  I 
persuaded  him  to  keep  his  hands  in  bed,  he  demanded 
whether  he  might  pray  to  God  with  his  hands  unjovn'd; 
and  a  little  after,  whilst  m  sp'eate  agonie,  'whether  he  should 
not  offend  God  by  using  his  holy  name  so  often  calling  for 
6ase?* 

Whbt  shall  I  ssy  of  his  firequent  pathetical  ejaculations,' 
ttttmwd  of  himselfe,  **  Sweete  Jesus,  save  me»  deliver  me. 
pardon  my  sinns*  let  thine  ansels  receive  me  !'*  So  early 
knowledge,  so  much  piety  and  affection !  But  thus  God, 
having  dressed  up  a  saint  fit  for  himselfe,  would  not  longer 
permit  him  with  us,  unworthy  of  y«  fruites  of  this  incom- 
parable hopefull  blossome.  Such  a  child  I  never  saw :  fur 
such  a  child  I  blesse  God,  in  whose  bosom  he  is !  May  I 
and  mine  become  as  this  Httle  child,  who  now  follows  the 
child  Jesus,  that  Lamb  of  God,  in  a  white  robe  whithersoever 
he  goes*  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  fiat  voluntas  tua*/  Thou 
gavest  him  to  us,  thou  hast  taken  him  away  from  us* 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!  That  I  had  anything 
acceptable  to  Thee  wds  from  thy  grace  alone,  since  from 
me  he  had  nothing  but  sin ;  but  that  thou  hast  pardon'd! 
blessed  be  my  God  for  ever  I    Amen. 

In  my  opinion  he  was  suffocated  by  y*  women  and  maids 
that  tended  him,  and  covei'd  him  too  hot  with  blankets  as 
he  lay  in  a  cradle,  near  an  excessive  hot  fire,  in  a  close 
roome.  I  suffer'd  him  to  be  open'd,  when  they  found  that 
he  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  liver-growne.  I  caus'd  his 
body  to  be  coffln'd  in  lea^i  and  deposited  on  the  30th,  at 
eight  o*clock  that  night,  in  the  church  at  Deptford,  accom- 
panied With  divers  ^  my  relations  and  neighbours,  among 
whom  I  distributed  rings  with  this  motto,  Dominus  abstu- 
lit'^l  intending,  God  willing,  to  have  him  transported  vviih 
my  owne  body,  to  be  interred  at  our  dormitory  in  Wotton 
Cnurch,  in  my  dear  native  county  of  Surrey,  and  to  lay 
my  bones  and  mingle  my  dust  with  my  fathers,  if  God  be 
gracious  to  me,  and  make  me  as  fit  for  him  as  this  blessed 
child  was.  The  Lord  Jesus  sanctify  this  and  all  other  my 
afflictions*  Amen  I  Here  ends  the  joy  of  my  life,  and  lor 
which  I  go  even  mourning  to  my  grave.^ 

In  the  Preface  to  Mr.  £velyn*s  Translation  of  the 
Golden  Book  of  St»  Chrysosfom,  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  is  likewise  given  a  very  interesting 
account  of  this  amiable  and  promising  child.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence, 
are  two  letters  occasioned  hy  his  death.  One  of 
these,  /rom  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  MagasineXt  is  &  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  language  used  by  one  learned  and  pious  man  to 
another,  on  an  occasion  in  which  the '  sympathy  of 
friends,  next  to  religious  consolation,  is  roost  soothing 
to  the  feelings^  Evelyn's  mind  was  remarkably  cal- 
culated for  the  endurance  of  such  trials  $  and  his 
Christian  faith  and  resignation  were  soon  again  put 
to  the  test.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  above 
event,  that  the  following  entry  was  made  in  his  diary. 

Feb.  15. — The  afflicting  hand  of  God  being  still  upon  us, 
it  pleased  Him  also  to  take  away  from  us  this  morning  my 
youngest  sonn,  George,  now  seven  weeks  languishing  at 
nursei  breeding  teeth,  and  ending  in  a  dropsie.  God*s  holy 
will  be  done  I  He  was  buried  in  Deptford  Church  >«  17ta 
following. 

25.— Came  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  my  brothers  with 
other  friends,  to  visite  and  condole  with  us. 

M. 

*  Thy  will  bfe  done !  t  The  Lord  hath  taken  away. 

t  See  Saturday  Magasini^  Voh  II.,  p.  3S9« 


The  last  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  that  of  giving 
them  an  education  suitable  to  their  station  in  life ;  a  duty 
pointed  out  by  reason,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  of 
any.  For,  as  Paffendorf  very  justly  observes,  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  or  allow*  that  a  parent  has  conferred  any 
considerable  benefit  on  his  child  by  bringing  him  into  the 
world,  if  he  afterwards  entirely  neglects  bis  culture  and 
education,  and  suffers  him  to  grow  up  like  a  beast,  to  lead 
a  life  useless  to  others  and  shameful  to  himself. — Blagk- 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  HAIR. 

How  maaj  bcantifal  illustradoas  of  the  wiidom  and 
kiccMns-iof  the  Grcator,  mmy  be  gmthered  froia  the 
Dttfieeaui  fccCi  which  rekch  oar  knowledge  duriog 
the  study  of  anatomy,  either  homau  or  comparative ! 
We  constantly  find  that  every  care  haa  been  taken  to 
impart  senBibility  to  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  liable  to  injury,  while  the  portions  which,  from 
their  position,  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
aeetdenta,   are  free   from  the  sense   of  pain  whoi 
touched  or  cut.    The  heart  is  insensible,  and  although 
the  nerves  feel  acutely  injnries  of  every  description, 
near  their  extremities  at  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  the 
same  conductors  of  sensation  are  insensible  to  wounds 
in  those  portions  which  are  more  deeply  seated.    The 
tendiaoos  parts  of  the  muscles  feci  nothing  from 
incised  wounds,    but   they  are  acutely  sensible   to 
effects  of  a  strain,  as  most  of  tis  have  experienced. 
These  facts,  singnlar  as  they  are,  are  not  founded  on 
assumption,  but  firmly  based  on  the  result  of  many 
experiments,  performed  by  the  most  skilful  hands,  all 
announcing  the  bounty,  as  well  as  the  love  of  the 
Maker.     The  growth  of  the  hair  and  the  nails  is  one 
illustration  of   this  subject.     If  these  parts  of  our 
structure  were  sensible  to  pain,  we  should  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  misery,  either  real  or  anticipated, 
as  it  is  we  can  as  freely  part,  with  as  mnch  of  either 
as  fashion  or  comfort  may  require. 
The  annexed  engraving  is  a  highly-magnified  repre* 
sentation  of  a  section  of  the 
root  of  the  human  hair.  It  ori- 
ginates immediatdy  below  the 
true  skin,  receiving  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  body  at  a.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bulb  is  the 
only  living  part  of  the  hair, 
and  the  portion  which  appears 
through  the  skin  consists  of 
dead  portions,  thrown  off,  as 
it  were,  from  the  living  mass, 
and  forced  upwards.     On  the 
nght  band  of  the  engraving 
is  shown  the  appearance  of  a 
hair  before  it  comes  through  the  skin.    The  hair  itself 
is  hollow,  and  its  colour  arises  from  a  dark-coloured 
substance  which  is  gradually  deposited  by  the  root. 
From    old  age,    chiefly,   but,   at   times,  from   other 
causes,  the  root  is  unable  to  perform  this  function, 
and  the  hair  becomes  gray ;  at  last  the  root  itself  is 
dried  up,  and  the  hair  falls  off. 


CONVERSATION. 
With  some  persons  conversation  is  nothing  but  a 
string  of  stories.  Now,  though  nothing  enlivens 
conversation  more  than  apt  anecdotes,  a  continnal 
succession  of  them  is  cloying,  and  the  misfortune  is, 
that  anecdote- mongers  are  but  too  apt  to  repeat  the 
same  on  every  occasion.  It  is  a  curious  matter  of' 
observation,  bow  very  seldom  people  change  their 
illustrative  stories,  so  that  amongst  those  who  live 
very  much  with  one  another,  the  same  story  is  ex- 
pected on  the  same  occasion,  as  much  as  the  known 
songs  of  a  gentleman  singer. 

So  treacherous  is  the  memory  of  some  story-tellers, 
that  they  have  been  known  to  tell  the  same  story,  in 
the  same  words,  to  the  same  person, — even  to  him 
who  had  before  imparted  it  in  the  course  of  the  same 
evening. 

The  CoanoUmr  calls  old  story-tellers  the  cuckoos 
of  conversation.  Some  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
introdoce  a  favourite  story  j  some  bring  it  in  without 


any  regard  to  the  subject  on  the  tapis.  Otheri  tn 
so  economical  of  their  stories,  as  to  whisper  thEio 
first  to  their  neighbours,  till  they  have  excited  i  fit 
of  laughter,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  campuy  nUi 
to  partake.     Certainly — 

A  story  in  which  nativtt  homaiir  rogns, 

Is  often  useful,  almji  entertsint : 

A  graver  bet  enlisted  <m  yoja  side 

Hay  fonush  illnstration  well  q)plied; 

But  sedentaiy  weavsra  of  long  tales 

Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fuk; 

T^  the  moat  anininfl  employ  on  esrth, 

To  hear  them  tell  of  paraitsge  and  birlb. 

And  echo  oonvsrsation  doll  snd  diy, 

Embellished  with—'  He  Bud,'-^iid, '  So  nid  1 1^ 

At  every  interview,  th«r  route  the  aaioe, 

The  repetition  makes  attention  lamej 

We  bintle  np  with  imsnece«fid  speed, 

And  in  the  nddest  part  cry,  'Droll indeed!' 

Many  wits  have  been  known  to  prime  tbemKlns 
with  stories  for  the  party  they  were  going  to  joio. 

A  gentleman  called  on  Wilkes,  and  not  findiif 
him  at  home,  sat  down  to  wait  his  return,  and,  U 
amuse  himself  in  the  interim,  took  up  a  French  book 
of  anecdotes,  many  of  which  he  observed  weit 
marked.  Mr.  Wilks  did  not  come  back,  as  wti  ex- 
pected, and  the  gentleman  went  away.  He  swt 
Wilks,  however,  with  some  common  friends  at  dinner, 
and,  to  his  great  amusement,  heard  all  the  anecdotes, 
which  he  observed  marked  in  the  book,  'must  illg^. 
niously  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  evening. — 
Etiayi,  on  Convertalion  and  om  Quackety. 


THE   SCXPTIC. 


Oh  I  lives  tber^  heaven !  beneath  thy  dread  expanse, 

One  hopdeas,  daik  ididatv  of  chance. 

Content  to  toed  with  pleasares  imn£aed, 

The  lukewaim  pasnons  of  a  lowly  mind  j 

Who  mooldering  earthward,  Veft  of  ev^  truth, 

In  joyless  uuioa  wedded  to  the  dust. 

Could  all  his  parting  enei^  Hurniiiw, 

And  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  blia  F— 

There  live,  alas  I  of  h«aven-direol«d  uicn, 

Of  cultm^  soul,  and  i^amit  eye  serene, 

Who  bail  thec^  Hau  I  the  pilgrim  of  a  d&y, 

Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  ^ther  of  the  day, 

Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Atitumn's  yellow  bown-, 

A  friendleM  slave,  a  child  without  a  tan, 

Whose  mortal  life  and  momentary  fire 

Lights  to  the  grave,  bia  cbanoo-crealed  form, 

As  ooean-wreda  illuminate  the  storm, 

And,  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er. 

To  ui^t  and  silenca  sink  for  evermore  1 

Are  tbeae  the  pompons  tiding!  ye  prochum. 

Lights  of  the  world,  and  demi-gods  of  Fame' 

la  this  yoor  tiinmph — this  your  proud  ^tplaine. 

Children  of  Troth,  and  champions  of  hercuie? 

For  this  hath  science  searched,  on  weaiy  wing. 

By  shore  and  «ea — each  mute  aAd  living;  tbin^ 

lAunohed  with  Iberia's  pilot  from  tbe  sleeps 

To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  tbe  de^  i 

Or  round  the  oope  her  Uving  chariot  driven. 

And  wheeled  in  triumph  tl^ough  tbe  signs  of  beatel. 

Ob  1  stai^yed  aoieoce,  hast  Ihoa  wandersd  there 

To  waft  US  home  tbe  message  of  despair  T 

Then  bind  the  palm,  thy  ssge's  brow  te  sail. 

Of  blasted  leaf,  and  death  disUlling  fruit ! 

Ah  me  I  the  laurelled  wreath  that  murder  real*, 

Blood-nursed,  and  wat«red  by  tbe  widow's  tean, 

Beems  not  bo  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread. 

As  waves  tbe  night-shade  round  the  aoeptie  head. 
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THE    TOWN   AND    ABBEY  OP    JEDBURGH    IN    SCOTLAND 


noBvsaB  Aiiir. 


Jedbqrgh,  a  royal  bui^h  and  the  couatjrtovn  of 
Roxbargbshire,  is  pleasantly  eitnated  on  the  left  or 
western  bank  of  the  Jed,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
river  Teviot,  which  it  joins  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  below  the  town.  It  lies  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  English  border,  forty-six  to  the  soath 
of  Edinburgh,  ten  to  the  west  of  Kelao,  and  ten  to 
the  east  of  Hawick,  The  name  of  the  town,  which 
is  likewise  that  of  the  parish,  appears  to  hare  been 
at  former  periods  written  indiscriminately  Gedworde, 
Jedworth,  Jedwood,  and  Jedburgh;  the  essential 
part  of  all  these  forms  is  the  name  of  the  river, 
which  was  anciently  written  Ged,  Some  antiquaries 
have  thence  conjectured  that  it  was  tbe  principal  seat 
of  the  triiw  of  the  G«deni,  who  inbakitcd  the  country 
Vol.  XI. 


between  tbe  river  Tcriot  and  NorthnmberUnd,  at  the 
period  immediately  following  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  power  In  Britain..  Thronghont  a  very  exten- 
sive district  in  the  south,  the  old  appellation  of  Jed- 
worth is  partly  preserved,  (rather  in  the  sound  than 
in  the  spelling,)  in  the  names  of  Jeddart  and  Jethart, 
which  are  exclusively  used  by  the  common  people. 

The  two  Jedwortha,  as  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  parish  are  called,  are  the  most  ancient 
parochial  divisions  in  Scotland.  Varioni  notices  of 
their  history  are  to  be  found  in  books  devoted  to 
ecclesiastic^  antiquities,  and  the  annals  of  border 
warfare.  The  mBgni6cence  of  its  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments,  the  fastnesses  of  its  forests,  whicli  waa 
freqwntlT  the  rendeavoofl  of  armies, — its  Milk% 
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and  the  number  of  its  fortified  houses,  rendered  this 
parisb,  at  a  former  period,  of  miieh  miiru  conse- 
quencB  tji^n  U  has  been  sinett  tlie  neforination  and 
Union-  On  account  of  its  proxiinily  to  the  border, 
it  was  tlic  continual  scene  of  war  and  lawless  violence 
from  the  time  wbeu  Donald  the  Fifth  here  defcate<l 
the  confederate  princes  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland, to  the  year  ISTS,  when  the  "  Raid  of  the 
Reid  Swire,"  nearly  the  last  of  the  border  fights, 
took  place  tm  its  southern  boundary.  Since  those 
times,  few  events  have  occurred  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  The  alarm  produced  by  tlie  arrival  of  the 
Pretender  with  his  Highlanders,  in  174.i,  is  still,  or 
at  least  was  very  recently,  remembered  by  a  very  few 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  l.')23,  the  town  of  Jedburgh  WAH  cap- 
tured and  burnt  by  the  English  under  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Surrey,  whom  Henry  the  Kighth  had  dea- 
patebed  thither,  under  the  apprehension  that  during 
his  var  with  Franee,  he  might  be  ineummoded  by  an 
inroad  of  the  Scuts,  or  at  least,  of  that  party  iu 
Scotland  which  supported  the  Duke  of  Albany,  whom 
the  States  had  appointed  Regent  ilurjng  the  minority 
of  James  the  Filth,  to  the  exclusion  of  Henry's 
sister,  the  Dowager  Queen  Margaret. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  form  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  Jedburgh,  and  though  the  venerable 
structure  has  suffered  much  in  the  lapse  of  time,  they 
arc  sufTicient  to  impress  the  spectator  with  a  high  idea 
of  its  original  beauty  and  magnificence.  They  stand 
in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  town,  on  the  declining 
bank  of  the  river  which  winds  past  them  in  front, 
washing  some  remnants  of  the  outworks.  The 
chapter- ho  use,  cloisters,  aiid  other  appendages,  have 
perished,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  church,  which, 
in  the  form  of  a  cup,  extends  from  east  to  west  230 
feet.  The  choir  bean  marks  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  much  dilapidated.  The  two  lower  stories  consist 
of  massive  pillars,  and  semiciroular  arches,  with  the 
diagonal  or  zigzag  mouldings  of  Saxon  arehileeture  ; 
the  upper  windows,  aijd  some  other  parts  are  Gothic, 
having  evidently  been  added  at  a  later  period.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  choir  there  is  a  chapel,  which 
was  once  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  grammar- 
school,  and  in  which  the  poet  Thomson  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education. 

The  north  transept  is  entire,  and  presents  several 
tracericd  windows,  among  whiph  there  is  une  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  The  south  trausept  has  disappeared. 
Above  the  intersectiai)  of  the  transepts,  with  the 
nave  and  choir,  o  lai^e  square  tower  risea  nn  four 
pillars,  to  the  height  of  lUO  feet,  aurmountcd  by  a 
pnijecting  battlemeitt,  and  crowned  wjth  turrets. 

The  nave,  of  which  the  western  half  is  fitted  up 
for  the  modem  parish  church,  measures  130  feet  iu 
length.  It  presents  on  each  side  three  tiers  of  arches ; 
the  first  or  lowest  of  them  opening  into  the  aisles, 
consists  of  pointed  arches,  deeply  recessed,  and  richly 
moulded,  supported  by  dustered  columns  with  sculp- 
tured capitals.  The  second,  which  opened  into  the 
galleries,  consists  of  semicircular  arches,  beautiftUly 
moulded,  with  two  pointed  arches  inserted  in  each  ; 
and  the  third,  of  elegant  pointed  windows.  At  the 
western  entrance  is  a  Norman  door  of  uncommon 
beauty,  the  archway  exhibiting  a  profusion  of  orna- 
mented mouldings,  supported  by  eleuder  pillars  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet  and  a  half.  Above  it  is  a 
large  window,  with  a  scnticircular  arch,  flanked  by 
small,  pointed  arches,  or  long,  slender  shafts,  and  this 
is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  St.  Catherine's  wheel. 

But  the  ehier  □LJL.'ct  of  architectural  inteiest  in  this 
mbbcy  ia  tlio  iVormaii  door,  which  formed  the  uiulhecn 
muaaee  U>  the  church  from  the  cloisten.    This,  fin  ftw 


elegance  of  its  workmanship,  and  the  symmetry  of  it^  pro- 
purlioo^,  is  unrivalled  ill  Scolland.  Its  sculptured  muu id. 
inss  springinft  from  slender  shofu,  with  capitals,  nel.!; 
wrealhcti,  exhibit  the  icprBieutatiaqi  of  flowers,  in<<D>  loJ 
vsi'iuus  animals,  executed  with  surprising  minuteness 

It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  Jedburgh,  Kcls'>, 
Melrose,  and  Dryburgh  abbeys,  whose  magnificent 
remains  still  adorn  Scotland,  were  all  founded  bv 
David  the  First.  The  choice  of  spots  so  near  the 
limits  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  site  of  monastic  iasti. 
tutions,  was  probably  dictated  by  the  sound  policy  of 
ensuring  the  cultivation  of  tracts  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  ravage  of  the  enemy,  by  placing  them  under 
the  sacred  protection  of  the  church. 

In  this  point  of  view,  (says  Sir  Waller  Scott,)  thefuundt- 
tiims  completely  answered  the  purpose  designed:  foritii 
well  ar|;ucil  liy  I^nl  Hailes,  that  ichile  we  arc  incliued  u 
say  uilh  the  vut|;ar,  that  the  clergy  always  chose  the  belt 
uf  tlic  luiid,  1V0  forfrot  how  much  their  possessions  oved 
llieir  present  appearance  to  tlie  art  and  industry  or  ihe 
clerfiy,  and  the  protection  which  tike  ecclesiastical  character 
uave  to  their  teuanls  and  laliourcrs,  while  the  teiritoripi  ai 
the  noblot  wore  burnt  and  laid  waste  by  invaders. 

The  accounts  of  historians  differ,  however,  coa- 
cerning  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  abbey. 
Some  refer  it  to  1118,  and  others  to  1 147;  and  a^aia 
it  lias  been  thought  probable,  considering  the  antiqoe 
remains  of  the  choir,  and  that  St.  Keunoch  is  said  to 
have  been  abbot  of  Jedburgh  so  early  &s  the  year  1 100, 
that  it  was  an  abbey  prior  to  the  time  of  David  the 
first,  and  instead  of  being  founded,  that  it  was  re- 
built and  enlarged  by  that  muniflcent  monarch.  It 
frequently  suffered  during  the  Knglish  wars,  particn- 
iarly  in  the  invasions  of  Edward  the  First.  It  wu 
burned  and  pillaged  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  tlie 
storming  of  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  in  the  year  1523, 
and  it  was  subsequently  reduceij  to  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  1545,  when  h« 
ravaged  and  burnt  the  districts  of  Merse  and  Teviot-  i 
dale,  at  tbe  head  of  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  i 
The  walls  of  the  abbey  still  exhibit  the  traces  of  tbc  | 
Dames  as  they  had  burst  through  its  nrchcs.  ' 

The  buildings  occupying  a  part  of  the  town  anibt- 
joua  to  the  head  of  the  West  Bow  io  Edinbnrgh,  an 
closely  heiHiiied  in  on  flll  sides  bystreets  similario 
character  to  that  venerable  place ;  and  a  squalid  hooN 
jf  good  though  niiauuB  architecture,  is  pointed  out 
near  the  east  end  of  tbe  abbey,  as  the  private  maniioa- 
house  of  the  abbot. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  darkionie  praeinet  has  such  an  appeir 
inoe  of  unmotlerniicd  antiquity,  that  one  almost  expedi  B 
me  a  deceni  minli  or  twDumeping  like  a  shadow  along  tbe 
nauiiewsy,  saluted  froni  doors  by  pretty  damsels  in  p^«d 
Da|M  and  searlal  iMmaoherSi  ox  to  hear  the  clanking  heelh 
ixiA  see  ihe  ttsqntirig  ptumet  af  sopw  ruda  forager,  boundio; 
Lip  Iha  wynd  as  fast  NS  lie  esn,  Xa  make  his  peace  with  ibe 
eburch  fbr  same  raoenl  and  loo  faring  raid. 

The  same  appearance  of  antiquity  which  so  strongly 
marks  the  abbey-wind,  or  Close,  prevails  in  a  larger 
district  of  the  town,  in  a  situation  resembling  that  of 
Ihe  Castle-hill  at  Edinburgh,  and  denominated  the 
Town-heid.    It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Chamben:— 

The  town-held  is  composed  solely  of  very  old  houMs- 
Khieh  seem  to  have  never  either  nseded  tir  received  anT  oT 
that  bjicciesof  muiilatian  called  by  antiquaries  ruin,  anibj 
liadesmen  repair.  The  secret  is,  that  the  inbabilanU  </ 
the  Tuwii-beid  all  posseiia  iheir  own  houses,  and  being* 
quiet,  unambiliou«  kind  of  people,  not  overmuch  given  H 
tormenting  thciniielvcs  fur  the  sake  of  comfort,  or  kiliiof 
lliemselves  with  cleaning  and  trimming,  just  nuBer  thcil 
tenements  to  descend  peaeesbly  from  father  to  son.  llv 
houbeB,  therefore,  are  venerable  enough  in  all  oonseietMS: 
but  it  is  impossible  for  thera  to  be  more  old-fashioned  ihtl 
the  people  who  li\-e  in  them.  The  Town-hoid  fidli,  te  saik 
is  tlieir  common  appellation,  are  in  foot  a  sort  of  pmbha 
even  to  the  other  people  of  Jedburgh-  They  ars  a  kind  i 
kniUan  iti  V^m  ira&f— ^nmvha  «xerelM  ftwft  ftw  BMUBiV 
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td  the  el^Dittg  of  life,  ft  set  of  bumble  tfad^a  Wbititi  Ao  liot 
obtain  in  other  parts  of  the  t^ii* 

According  to  the  dftme  writer^  the  tftideli  of  the 
T0Wti->heid  tiot  lesft  tbftii  the  hotises,  tt»e  het^ditaryj 
descending;  by  the  ftll^  of  priiAogetiitbrei 

A  Town-heid  tailor,  for  example,  would  as  soon  think  of 
his  eldest  son  becoming  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  as  he 
would  form  the  ambitious  wish  of  making  him  a  haber- 
dasher in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  There  bate  not  been 
more  instances  of  Town-heid  folk  descending  to  the  lower 
part  of  Jedburgh,  than  of  Town-fit  folk  ilseending  to  the 
TovTn-heid.  The  cause  is  plain.  Theiit  is  fleter  such  a 
thing  in  the  ToWn-heid  as  a  house  to  be  lei  The  Town- 
heid  is  a  place  completely  built  and  cettlpletely  ]H»opled ;  no 
change  (ian  ever  talte  place  iti  it ;  fire  atene  eould  diminish 
the  number  6t  its  houses.  And  the  gates  of  lil^  and  death 
the  only  avetlties  by  which  {iiedple  can  etiter  di  go  out  of  it. 

Jedburgh  had  a  castle  ill  anciedt  liniee  retnarkable 
for  its  stumgthi  Its  natne  appeal^  id  the  earliest 
Scottish  feCoi^s,  .but  there  is  no  evidcince  Concerning 
its  foutidatioti.  It  was  a  foyal  residence;  for  ages  it 
continued  to  be  il  bcirder^fonre«e  of  importance,  and 
an  object  of  ettg4tf  diepute  to  the  two  kiiigdoms.  It 
was  the  favourite  abode  of  Malcolm  the  Fourthj  who 
died  tb«ft  in  the  year  lUb  j  atid  Was  frequently 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  William  the  Lion  and 
Alexander  the  Seconds  Alexander  the  Third  had  a 
son  boru  iu  Jedbufgh  Castle,  in  120d)  and  the  same 
monarch,  after  haring  lost  all  bis  children,  seleeted  it 
as  the  scene  of  the  festirities  and  tititiAttal  pomp  which 
attended  his  marriage  with  Jolande,  daughter  of  the 
Count  de  Dreux,  m  1285.  Upon  this  latter  occ&sion, 
a  inasker,  fesembling  the  usual  skeleton  figure  of 
Death,  joined  in  One  of  the  dances ;  and  his  appear- 
ance produced  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  queen, 
and  the  gay  company  of  revellers,  as  to  cause  the 
ball  to  be  suddenly  closed.  Even  afterwards,  when 
the  device  had  been  exposed,  there  remained  a  very 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  public,  who,  in 
subsequent  times,  looked  back  upon  it  as  having  been 
the  omen  of  Alexander's  childless  bed,  his  early  death, 
and  the  calamities  which  thereupon  befel  his  country. 

In  the  year  1334,  '*  the  town^  castle,  and  forest  of 
Jedburgh,''  with  several  others,  was  granted  and  as- 
signed by  Baliol  to  the  English  king,  Edward  the 
Third,  "  to  be  held  separate  from  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land^ and  annexed  to,  and  incorporated  with,  the 
crown  of  England  for  ever."  The  gift  was  a  part  of 
the  compensation  made  by  Baliol  for  the  services 
which  Edward  had  rendered  to  him  in  prohioting,  or 
rather  wholly  effecting  his  exaltation  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  A  few  years  afterwards,  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  David  Bruce,  whose  partisans  had  succeeded 
in  driving  Out  Baliol  and  the  English  from  every  part 
erf  S<rotland,  except  Berwkk-upon-Tweed.  Tbe  foresft 
of  Jedburgh  Was  then  esteemed  the  securest  retreat 
IB  the  fieighbourbood  of  the  eastern-border  -,  David 
Bruce  retired  thither  Irith  his  army  in  1342,  when 
he  gave  up  tbe  siege  of  Wark  Castle,  so  spiritedly 
defended  by  the  CoUtitess  of  Salisbury.  In  1346, 
after  tbe  celebraCi^  battle  ^  Neville's  Cross,  near 
tfQThnmj  in  tVlncfa  PhlHppa,  the  qttoen  of  Edwatd  the 
Third,  duritrg  her  husband's  absetiee  ttptm  the  conti- 
nent, defeMed  tbe  Scottish  army,  and  took  David 
Bmee  tmfUfe,  BidkA  f&fgtAned  possession  of  Jedburgh, 
tagtihet  wMk  *  laf ge  district  near  tl^  border.  The 
cmMe,  feiMi^Ag  lim  urany  years  sttbse^ently  in  the 
hatkdi!  of  the  fi«gffsh,  pf oved  k  ceHbtkmal  source  of 
^ocb  iMTtere  annoy Miee  to  the  Sibotsy  tliat  in  the  Sprh>g 
of  1409,  on  the  ei^piratiou  of  a  truce  vohich  had  been 
conttmied  yearly  Iroftfr  1405,  theililer  of  Teviotdale 
c^pUtf&A  Md  pitfaidered  it :  this  eveui  sealed  its  fate. 
It  bad  l6#  sottM  ikm^  been  the  pi^tice  of  the  Scots, 
aeimg  tifwtk  t^  iyateftk  of  defeiM^e  v^airfare,  not  only 
to  r^rain  from  covering  their  border^  hy  building 


sti^oug  places.  Of  fortrettfis,  btit  ^ten  to  pna  down 
and  destroy  them  where  they  already  existed.  Sir 
Waltei'  Scott  6ayi  that  the  motive  of  thus  leaving  their 
fl'outiei*  Open  teeths  to  hav6  been  a  consi^iousness  thdt 
they  y^ete  greatly  sufpas^ed  by  the  English  both  in 
tbe  attack  and  defence  of  their  strongholds ; — that 
if  they  threw  their  best  Iflfarriors  into  frontier  garri- 
i^oiis,  they  might  be  thel«  besieged,  and  reduced  either 
by  foi'ce  ol»  fkmine ;  and  that  the  fortresses  Of  which 
the  Ifnemy  should  thus  obtain  possession,  might  afford 
thetfi  the  meana  of  obtaiuing  a  footing  in  the  country. 
When,  therefore,  tbe  Scottish  patriots  recovered 
possession  of  the  castles  which  had  fallen  into  the 
pow^  of  tbe  English^  they  usually  demolished  them. 

So  strotigly,  however,  and  so  solidly  had  tbe  castle 
af  Jedburgh  been  constructed,  and  so  unskilful  were 
the  Scottish  in  the  art  of  destruction,  even  ^hen 
Utiopposed  by  an  enemy,  that  it  was  thought  impos- 
sible to  demolish  it  without  levying  a  special  tax  of 
tWo-penilies,  on  every  hearth  in  Scotland,  to  defray 
the  expense.  Fordun  relates,  that  at  a  convention 
held  at  Pertb^  it  was  resolved  that  a  tax  should  be 
imposed  of  two-pennies  on  every  house  that  raised 
f5fe,  for  dfiftkyihg  the  expense  of  this  demolition  j 
but  the  Regent,  Duke  Robert  of  Albany,  opposed  it, 
saying,  that  no  tax  bad  ever  been  raised  in  the  time 
of  his  government,  nor  should  be  raised,  lest  the  poor 
should  curse  him^  as  the  introducer  of  such  an 
abuse;  he  therefore  immediately  ordered  that  the 
people  of  the  march  should  be  paid  out  of  the  royal 
customs,  for  destroying  tbe  castle, — '*  tvhence  he  got 
blessings  of  the  people  beyond  number." 

This  intentional  destruction  of  many  of  the  border 
fortresses  of  Scotland,  accounts  for  tbe  very  scanty 
remains  of  them  in  comparison  with  others  built  in 
subsequent  times.  The  site  6f  Jedbur^  Castle  is 
now  occupied  by  a  modern  castellated  building 
bearing  that  name,  but  serving  only  as  a  bridewell 
and  prison  for  criminals  and  debtors. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Jedburgh  is  the  house 
which  was  inhabited  by  Queen  Mary,  after  her  ill- 
fated  visit  to  Bothwell,  at  Hei^itage  Castle.  It  is  a 
large  building,  with  small  windows,  and  very  thick 
walls ;  behind  it  is  a  sort  of  turret.  The  edifice  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  ''  bastel- houses,"  or  towers,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  most  of  the  Scottish  bor- 
der towns,  and  of  which  Surrey  tells  vts  that  there  were 
six  in  Jedbtirgh ;  but  it  is  described  as  rather  resem- 
bliog  in  appearance,  a  mansion- hohtfse  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  '*  It  is  situated,"  says  Mr.  R. 
Chambers,  "  in  a  back  street,  and  with  its  screen  of 
dull  iareea  in  front,  has  a  somewhat  lugubrious  ap- 
pearance, as  if  conscious  of  its  coonexion  with  tbe 
most  melancholy  tale  that  ever  occupied  the  page  of 
history.*'  A  broad  stone  stair  ascends  to  the  second 
story,  and  a  narrow  winding  stur  leads  to  the  third, 
and  the  apartment  of  Queen  Mary,  which  is  a  small 
room  adorned  with  two  windows.  Some  of  the 
aneieBft  tapestry  which  adorned  it  is  still  preserved. 

The  town  of  Jedburgh  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
healthy,  and  to  be  subject  to  fewer  epidemical  dis- 
eases than  either  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  Kelso 
and  Hawick.  When  the  cholera,  in  1832,  visited 
both  those  places,  it  did  not  enter  the  parish  of  Jed- 
burgh, though  it  twicfe  approached  it. 


AMUSEMENTS  /2V  S€fJENGE^ 

Na.  IT. 

OPTICS.     Part  2. 

Thb  singular  deceptions  to  which  our  eye-sight  is 
liable,  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  curious  ex- 
periments, and  our  greatest  philosophers  have  fr«r 
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qoentlf  deroted  tbeir  attention  to  their  development. 
One  of  the  principal  cbhscb  of  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  deceived  viaion  is  the  property  with  vhich  the  eye, 
or  the  mind  through  the  eye,  ia  endued,  <^  retaining 
the  impreaaion  of  any  object  which  haa  been  vividly 
impresaed  npon  the  ot^an  of  sight,  after  that  object 
baa  been  removed,  or  the  eye  dosed  and  prevented 
Irom  seeing  iL  A  simple  illnstration  of  thia  is  seen 
in  the  well'kaown  experiment  of  whirlii^  round  a 
string  with  a  light  at  the  extremity.  In  this  case 
the  eye  recognises  a  circle  of  fire,  which  certainly  does 
not  exiat ;  the  appearance  resnlts  from  a  seriA  of 
poaU»  of  firt,  succeeding  each  other  in  such  n^id 
snccesaiun,  that  the  mind  receives  a  second  impres- 
sion before  that  which  preceded  it  has  passed  away, 
and  a  series  of  spots  consequently  appears  like  an 
unbroken  line,  llus  power  of  retaining  impreasions 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  an  account  of  which 
appears  in  a  letter  of  bis  to  Mr.  Locke  dated  the 
30th  of  June,  1691. 

The  obMrvalion  you  mention  in  Mr.  Boyle's  Book  of 
Colour*  I  ooM  made  upon  rajrwlf,  witli  the  hazard  of  my 
eyes.  The  ni«nner  wai  thi»:  I  looked  a  very  lltlte  while 
upon  the  hud  in  the  lookiug-glaM  wilh  my  right  eye,  and 
then  turned  ray  eves  into  ■  dark  corner  of  my  chamber, 
nnd  vinked,  to  observe  the  impression  made,  and  the 
circles  of  coloura  vhich  encompassed  it,  aiid  how  they 
derayed  by  de);ree>  and  at  last  lanished.  This  I  repeated 
a  second  and  third  time.  At  the  third  time,  when  the 
phantom  of  light  and  colours  about  it  were  almost  vanished, 
lutendiiig  my  fanay  upon  them  to  see  their  lost  appear, 
snce,  I  found,  to  my  amassment,  that  tLiey  began  Ix>  return, 
and,  hy  little  and  Utile,  to  become  as  lively  and  vivid  as 
when  I  had  newly  looked  upon  the  auti.  but  when  1  ceased 
to  intend  roy  fancy  upon  them  they  vanished  sixain.  After 
this  I  found,  that  as  often  as  I  vent  into  the  dsik,  and  in- 
tended my  mind  upon  them,  as  when  a  men  looks  earnestly 
to  see  anything  wbioh  i*  difficult  to  he  seen,  I  could  make 
the  phantom  return,  without  looking  any  more  upon  the 
sun,  and  the  ottener  I  made  it  return  the  more  easily  I 
could  make  it  return  again ;  and,  at  length,  by  reneatin? 
this,  without  looking  any  more  upon  the  sun,  I  maue  such 
an  impression  on  my  eye,  that  if  I  looked  u]ion  the  clouds, 
upon  a  book,  or  upon  any  bright  object,  I  saw  upon  it  a 
round  bright  spot  of  light  like  the  sun,  and,  nhich  is  (till 
stranger,  though  I  looked  upon  the  sun  wilU  my  right  eye 
only,  and  not  with  mv  left,  yet  my  fancy  began  to  make  an 

impression  upon  my  lert  eve  as  well  as  upon  my  right 

And  now,  in  a  Tew  hours  time,  I  had  brought  my  eyes  to 
such  a  paiu,  that  I  could  look  upon  no  bright  object  with 
either  eye,  but  I  taw  the  sun  before  me,  so  that  I  durst 
neither  write  nor  read,  but,  to  recover  the  usa  of  my  eyes, 
shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber  made  dark,  for  three  days 
together,  and  used  all  means  to  divert  ray  imagination 
from  the  sun ;  for  if  I  thought  upon  him  I  presently  eaw 
bit  picture,  though  I  was  in  the  dark ;  but  by  keeping  in 
the  dark,  and  employing  my  mind  about  other  things,  I 
began,  iu  three  or  four  days,  to  have  eome  use  cf  my  eye* 
again. 

The  little  toy  shown  in  the  engraving,  produces 
many  pretty  and  singular  ^pearances,  depending  on 
thia  faculty  of  retaining  the  impreasions  of  objects  when 
brought  into  action.  The  frsme-work  is  made  of  wood, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  centre  upright,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  of  the  outer  upright  pieces,  a 
piece  of  wire  is  inserted,  bent  in  this  form ;  QL 
the  pointed  end  is  driven  into  the  wood,  and  the  loop 
serves  for  a  rest  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  axis  of 
the  two  pasteboard-wheels  work.  The  wheels,  on  the 
various  forms  of  which  the  deception  depends,  must 
be  made  of  thick  white  Bristol  board  ;  to  the  centre 
of  each  a  small,  flat,  round  piece  of  cork  is  gined, 
through  which  a  hole  ia  made  with  a  needle ;  through 
this  hole  the  axle  of  the  wheel  can  be  introduced,  and 
as  the  cork,  by  its  elastic  nature,  holds  the  wire  of 
Which  the  axle  is  formed  with  tolerable  finnneu,  the 


wheel  can  be  removed  or  replaced  at  pleasure,  with- 
out becoming  loose.  About  the  middle  of  the  ule 
a  small  pulley  is  fixed.  In  the  opening,  undemculi 
the  cross-piece  of  wood  of  the  frame,  a  wooden  An 
ia  introduced,  working  upon  iron  pins  as  centit^ 


and  one  end  connected  with  a  handle.  One-hslf  the 
length  of  this  drum  is  considerably  Isiger  thso  the 
other  i  a  piece  of  strong  silk  ia  passed  ronud  the 
groove  in  the  thick  end,  and  orer  the  small  puller 
immediately  above  it;  the  silk  which  works  in  the 
groove  of  the  smaller  portiob  of  the  drum,  pusa 
also  over  the  pulley  on  the  axle  above  it,  bnt  with 
this  difference,  that  between  the  policy  and  the  dmiii 
the  string  is  crossed.  These  arrangements  being 
made,  if  the  handle  is  turned,  the  two  wheels  aie 
also  turned  on  their  axle  by  means  of  the  pulley,  uul 
as  both  ends  of  the  drum  are  larger  than  the  poUer. 
one  turn  of  the  handle  will  produce  several  turoirf 
the  wheels,  but  that  wheel  which  is  over  the  tmiM 
end  of  the  drum  will  move  at  a  slower  rste  th»n  the 
other,  and  the  crossing  of  the  string  censes  it  to  mof  e 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  little  pasteboard-whetb 
which  are  used  in  this  experiment  may  be  varied  in 
form,  to  produce  different  effects  j  they  maf  h 
painted  also  of  various  colours. 

The  following  engraving  represents  the  figoK  ^ 
foor  different  shaped  wheds. 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  IX. 

Internal  Evidence. 

If  the  Christian  religion  was  not  from  Giod,  it  mnst 
have  been  from  man.  It  must  have  been  a  "  cun- 
niogly-devised  fable**  of  artfal  impbstors,  or  else,  a 
dream  of  crazy  enthusiasts,  or  some  mixture  of  these 
two,  if  it  was  not'  really  what  it  professed  to  be^  a 
divine  i^evelation. 

To  examine  then  the  internal  evidence,  is  to  inquire 
which  of  these  is  the  most  likely  supposition,  looking 
to  the  character  of  the  Gospel  itself: — to  consider 
whether  the  religion  itself,  and  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures, seem,  more  likely  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
God  of  truth,  or  from  mere  men,  who  were  either 
designing  impostors,  or  wild  enthusiasts. 

Now,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  are  very  imperfect 
'udges  of  the  question  what  is  likely  to  have  come 
from  God,  since  we  have  such  a  faint  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Him ;  so  that  we  cannot  decide  with 
any  confidence  what  we  ought  to  expect  in  a  divine 
revelation.  This  is  very  true.  But  you  should  re- 
member that  the  question  is  not  whether  Christianity 
seems  to  us  likely,  tit  itself,  to  have  come  from  God, 
and  is  just  such  as  we  should  have  expected  a  divine 
revelation  to  be  -,  but  whether  it  is  more  likely  to 
have  come  from  God,  or  from  man.  For  we  know 
that  the  religion  does  exist ;  and  therefore  we  have  to 
consider  not  merely  whether  it  is  like  what  might  be 
looked  for  in  a  true  revelation  from  God,  but  also, 
whether  it  is  unlike  what  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
work  of  human  impostors  or  enthusiasts. 

Now,  this  is  a  question  of  which  we  are  able  to 
judge ;  because  we  have,  or  may  acquire,  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  to  decide,  on  good 
grounds,  what  is  likely  to  have  proceeded  from  man's 
device.  And  the  more  you  learn  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  works  of  various  writers,  and  again,  the  more 
you  study  the  Christian  religion,  the  more  you  will 
see  how  different  it  is  from  any  religion  that  mere 
men  (and  particularly  Jews,)  would  have  been  hkely 
to  contrive. 

But  a  great  part  of  this  internal  evidence  is  such, 
as  to  require  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  reflection,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures,  to  enable  any  one  to  take  it  in  pro- 
perly. Hereafter,  you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to 
learn  by  degrees  a  great  deal  more  of  this  than  it 
would  be  possible  clearly  to  put  before  you,  here,  at 
once,  in  a  small  space.  But  still  there  are  several 
internal  marks  of  truth  that  may  be  pointed  out ) 
which,  though  but  a  small  part  of  what  you  may 
hereafter  find,  are  yet  of  great  importance. 

For  example,  if  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
contrived  and  propagated  by  a  number  of  designing 
men,  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  seemed  to  them 
the  best  suited  for  gaining  converts,  you  may  be  sure 
they  would  naturally  have  put  forth  some  book  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  Jesus  Himself,  laying  down 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  his  religion,  and  answer- 
ing to  the  books  of  the  law  written  by  Moses.  All 
men  who  were  at  all  disposed  to  hsten  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  to  examine  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  would  have  been  likely  to  inquire  in  the 
first  place,  (as,  no  doubt,  many  persons  did,)  for 
something  written  by  the  very  Founder  of  the  new 
religion.  If,  therefore,  there  had  been  any  forgery, 
the  forged  books, — or  at  least  the  principal  of  them, 
— would  certainly  have  been  attributed  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  author.  And  all  that  were  not  attri- 
buted to  Him,  would  naturally  have  been  published 
with  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  and  emi- 
nent of  his  Apostles. 


Now,  the  fact  is,  as  yon  know,  that  of  aHit^ 
Christian  Scriptores  there  is  no  one  book  ptofcssing 
to  be  written  by  Christ  Himself ;  and  oi  the  four 
Grospds,  there  are  only  two  that  are  attributed,  even 
to  any  of  the  Apostles  as  the  writers  ^  St.  Matlibew'4 
and  St.  John's :  and,  again,  of  these  two,  Stc  John 
alone  is  much  distinguished  among  the  AfKistles^ 
very  little  being  recorded  of  St.  Matthew  in  ipavA 
ticular.  The  other  two  Gospels,  and  also  the  book 
of  Acts,  which  records  the  first  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  come  down  to  us  as  the  works  of  two 
men,  who  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  companions  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Apostles,  but  who 
did  not  claim  to  be  Apostles  themselves. 

All  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  crafty  and  designing  men,  seeking 
to  impose  on  the  credulous  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
converts. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  when  Jesus 
appeared,  the  Jews  were  earnestly  expecting  a  Christ, 
or  Messiah,  (that  is,  an  anointed  Deliverer,)  who 
should  be  a  mighty  prince,  and  free  them  from  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  and  make  them  a  powerful 
nation,  ruling  over  all  the  Gentiles.  And  this  is  what 
is  still  expected  by  the  Jews  at  this  day.  Now,  if 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles  had  been  enthusiasts  or  im- 
postors, or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  they  would' most 
likely  have  conformed  to  the  prevailing  expectations 
of  the  people.  They  would  have  been  likely  to  give 
out  that  the  "kingdom  of  heaven"  which  was  ''at 
hand"  was  a  glorious  worldly  empire,  such  as  the 
Jews  had  fixed  their  hopes  on,  instead  of  a  "  kingdom 
not  of  this  world,"  which  was  what  they  did  preach. 
And  we  know  that  the  several  pretended  Christs  who 
appeared  a  little  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalerp, 
and  even  after  it,  did  profess  each  to  come  as  a  tern* 
poral  deliverer  and  conqueror,  agreeably  to  the  prevail- 
ing notions.  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  proclaimed  no  temporal  kingdom,  but  did 
not  even  promise  any  worldly  success  and  prosperity 
to  their  followers 3  but  told  them,  that  "in  the  world 
they  should  have  tribulation."  (John  xvi.  33.)  And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Jews  had 
been  always  brought  up  in  the  notion  that  worldly 
prosperity  was  a  sign  of  God*s  favour )  such  being 
the  rewards  promised  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  hard- 
ships and  afflictions,  therefore,  in  this  life,  which  men 
were  told  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to,  if  they 
became  Christians,  were  not  only  disheartening,  but 
also  likely  to  raise  a  prejudice  in  their  minds  against 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  as  if  they  could  not  be  really 
favoured  by  God ;  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
"  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted."  (Liii.  4.)  All  this,  therefore,  is  what  either 
impostors  or  enthusiasts,  of  any  nation,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  Jewish  nation,  would  have  been  very 
unlikely  to  teach. 

Again,  if  the  Apostles  had  been  designing  men, 
willing  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  for  the 
sake  of  making  converts,  but  yet  afraid  of  proclaim- 
ing Christ  as  a  temporal  king  and  deliverer,  for  fear 
of  provoking  the  Romans,  they  would  at  least  have 
taught  that  the  Jews  were  to  have  a  spiritual  superi- 
ority ;  that  is,  that  they  were  to  be  still  God's  peculiar 
people  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  They  would  have 
taught  that  Jerusalem  was  still  to  be  the  Holy  City, 
and  that  all  men  were  to  come  thither  to  worship  and 
offer  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  and  were  to  observe  all 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  obtain  God's  favour. 
This  would  have  been  the  most  acceptable  doctrine 
to  the  Jews;  and  what  the  Apostles,  being  themselves 
Jews,  would  hardly  have  failed  to  teach,  if  the  Gospel 
had  been  a  scheme  of  their  devising.    Aodafii 
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w«  le*ni  from  the  Acta,  and  from  tevenl  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles^  (especially  that  to  the  GalatlanaO  that  fnany 
of  the  Jewish  oonvetta  did  lahoar  to  brlog  the  Gen- 
tile Chriatiani  to  the  observanoa  of  the  Mosaic  law* 
But  the  Apostles  never  would  adroit  this  doctrine  i 
hot  taught  that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  not  to 
take  upon  them  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  law^  and  were 
perfectly  on  a  level  with  their  Jewish  brethren  |  and 
that,  under  the  Gospel,  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  bad 
no  peculiar  sauciity.  Now  all  this  Is  just  the  opposite 
of  what  might  have  been  expected  of  impostors  or 
enthusiasts  preaching  a  religion  of  their  own  fancy 
or  contrivance. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  to  have  given  this  pre-emi- 
nence to  the  Jews,  and  their  city  and  temple,  though 
it  would  havd  been  flattering  to  Jewish  prejudices, 
and  might  have  been  likely  ta  allure  converts  of  that 
nation.  Would  not  have  been  so  acceptable  to  the 
Gentiles,  as  a  religion  which  should  have  put  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Jews.  But  if  the  Gos* 
pel  had  been  artfully  framed  to  gratify  and  allure  the 
Gentiles,  it  would  at  least  have  had  one  ordinance^ 
which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  Jews  and  Gen« 
tiles  alike ;  namely,  the  slaying  of  beasts  in  sacrifice. 
In  this  point  the  Jewish  and  all  the  different  pagan 
religions  agreed.  Sheep  and  oxen  were  slain  as  burnt 
offerings,  on  the  altars  both  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
heathen  gods.  Indeed,  it  is  a  kind  of  womhip  so 
suitable  to  men's  notions,  that  it  was  revived  several 
ages  after  by  tbe  Mohammedans,  who  have  a  sacrifice 
of  a  camel  on  certain  festivals,  as  an  ordinance  of 
their  religion.  But  at  the  time  when  Christianity 
first  arose,  neither  Jew  nor  Pagan  had  ever  heard  of, 
or  conceived  such  a  thing,  as  a  religion  in  which  no 
animals  were  sacrificed.  .  They  bad  always  been  so 
accustomed  to  these  offerings,  that  they  most  likely 
regarded  them  as  essential  to  every  religion,  and  were 
astonished  and  shocked  at  finding  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  without  them.  And  it  is  incredible  that 
Christianity  should  have  been  without  them,  if  it  had 
been  a  religion  invented  by  men.  It  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  minds  of  its  authors  to  make  it 
an  exception  to  all  the  religions  that  existed,  or  that 
they  had  ever  beard  of;  and  that,  too,  in  a  point 
which  would  be  likely  to  shock  dl  men's  feelings  and 
prejudices. 

The  whole  character,  indeed,  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion differs  so  widely,  in  many  particulars,  both  from 
the  J^sh  and  from  all  the  other  religions  which 
had  ever  existed  in  the  world,  that  one  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  men  could,  of  themselves,  have  thought 
of  any  such  system ;  much  less,  thought  of  it,  as 
likely  to  be  well  received.  And  the  same  maybe  said 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  Himself,  as  drawn  by  the 
Evangelists,  It  is  quite  unlike  all  that  bad  ever 
before  appeared,  or  been  described,  or  imagined. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is  this  5  that  mere 
men,  seeking  to  propagate  their  religion  in  whatever 
way  they  may  think  best,  would  naturally  have  been 
so  eager  to  make  converts  that  they  would  not  have 
insisted  very  much  on  a  strict  moral  life  in  those  who 
did  but  show  great  zeal  in-  their  Master's  cause ;  but 
would  have  allowed  active  services  to  their  party  to 
make  amends  for  some  neglect  of  other  duties.  Mo- 
hammed accordingly  declared  that  the  highest  place 
in  the  divine  favour  belonged  to  those  who  fought 
bravely  in  his  cause.  And  in  almost  all  sects  and 
parties  you  may  see  the  same  disposition  in  men  to 
reckon  zeal  in  their  cause  as  a  virtue  so  great,  that  it 
will  excuse  many  and  considerable  faults  in  private  life. 

This  mode  of  judging,  which  is  so  natural  to  man, 
is  just  the  opposite  of  what  we  find  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.   They  not  only  taught  their  followers 


to  b«  pmre  and  tprtgbi  [rfg^tsdus],  and  kind  and 

humble,  but  taught  them  also  that  nothing  they 
could  say  or  do  in  the  cause  of  the  Christian  faith 
could  make  up  for  the  want  of  these  Christian  vir- 
tueSi  or  would  be  at  all  accepted  by  their  Muter 
He  not  only  compares  a  man  who  should  heir  hit 
precepts  without  acting  upon  them,  to  one  «ho 
"  built  a  house  on  the  sand,"  and  reproached  those 
who  called  Him  "Lord!  Lord!*'  and  "did  not  (he 
things  which  He  said,"  (Matt.  vii.  26,  Luke  vi.  49,) 
but  He  also  declared  that  those  who  had  "  preached 
in  bis  name,'*  and  in  his  name  even  "  done  miDjr 
wonderful  works,"  shdtdd  be  disowned  and  rejected 
by  him,  if  they  were  "  Workers  of  iniquity.*'  (Matt 
vii.  22.)  And  the  Apostles  in  like  manner  tatfgkt 
their  converts  that  their  professifig  the  Christian  faith 
was  a  reason  far  requiring,  not  the  less,  but  the  more, 
strictness  of  morals  from  them,  (I  Cor.  v.  11;) 
and  that  even  the  miraculous  powers  bestoired  on 
them  were  worthless,  if  they  had  not  that  charltjr 
which  is  humble,  gentle,  patietit^  and  self-denying. 
(1  Cor.  5kiii.) 

All  this  is  what  we  might  have  expected  ttm 
teachers  sent  from  God.  And  etperienee  nhoiri  hot 
different  it  is  from  what  might  have  been  expected 
of  mere  faumaa  teachers,  acting  accdrding  to  tfaar 
own  judgment  and  their  natural  feeUngs. 


ONE  THING  IS  CERTAIN. 
DEATif  is  a  tbeme  of  universal  interest !  The  liehteit 
heart,  the  least  thoughtful  mind,  has  no  disbelief  of 
death.  The  distance  of  the  dark  cloud  in  which  he 
comes,  sailing  through  the  bosom  of  futurity^  may  be 
miscalculated ;  but  the  world  anhesitatingly  owns  he 
is  coming,  and  will  at  last  be  here.  In  atmoBt  everf 
other  particular  of  existence,  the  fortunes  of  men 
differ  5  but  to  die  is  common  to  alL  The  stream  of 
life  runs  in  a  thousand  various  channels,  bat  run 
where  it  will — brightly  or  darkly,  smoothly  or  lan- 
guidly— it  is  stopped  by  Death,  lliough  invisible,  he 
is  always  abroad  on  the  earth.  The  trees  drop  their 
leaves  at  the  approach  of  the  Winter's  frost)  man 
falls  at  the  presence  of  Death.  Every  snccessire 
generation  he  cMms  for  his  own,  and  his  claim  is 
never  <knied.  To  die  is  the  cbndition  on  wbicb  ve 
hold  life;  rebellion  sickens  with  hopelessness  at  the 
thought  of  resisting  death:  the  very  hope  of  the 
most  desperate  is  not  that  death  may  be  escaped,  but 
that  he  is  eternal;  and  all  that  the  young,  the  care- 
less, and  the  dissipated  attempt  is  to  think  of  bin  u 
seldom  as  they  can. 

No  man,  therefore,  will  deny  that  whatever  can  be 
said  of  death  is  applicable  to  hims^.  The  befl  tkt 
he  hears  toDed  may  never  toll  for  him;  tbere  may 
be  no  friend  or  children  left  to  lament  him,  be  may 
not  have  to  lie  through  long  and  anxious  days,  look' 
ing  for  the  coming  of  the  expected  terror;  bat  he 
knows  that  he  must  die;  ha  knows  that  ia  vbaterer 
quarter  of  the  world  he  abides — ^whatever  be  bis  dr- 
cumstances — however  strong  his  present  hM  of  li^ 
however  unlike  the  prey  of  death  he  looks — ^tbat  it  is 

his  doom  beyond  reverse  to  die. Stxbbinc's  Di*' 

course  on  Death, 


The  mind  has  a  eertain  vegetative  pews? ,  #hieb  oanmt  be 
wholly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  oaltirated  into  • 
beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  ia  veed«,  or 
flowers  of  a  wild  growth. — The  Spectator, 

Wxttx  there  a  common  bank  made  of  all  men's  trouhH 
most  me*  would  choose  rather  to  Uke  those  Ihey  hn^M 
than  venture  on  a  new  dividead,  and  think  it  berttom 
down  with  their  own. — Socbatbs, 


J 
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11. 

Yqv  h«vp  AlrofidF  w«n  bow  tbi  ii^rfaoe  of  the  e«rth 
coQ«i8ts«  for  Xh%  mo9l  part,  of  matter  produced  by 
th«  weariog  down  and  deoompofition,  or  decay,  of 
pr«-^xwtiiig  rocfct,  Goiapoiied  obiefly  of  4iot,  lime, 
and  clay«  as  veil  as  a  mmor  proportion  of  other 
matters,  which  we  wiU  not  meddle  with  at  present. 
Now,  flint  and  Qlay  are  the  chief  component  parts  of 
some  extensiva  districts ;  for  though  iron,  and  other 
mineral  substances,  are  fonnd>  either  scattered  or 
chemipally  mi^ed  with  them,  they  are  in  so  small  a 
proportion,  that  we  may  readily  throw  them  out, of 
the  apcount  on  the  present  oecasion. 

Well  then,  we  see  that  the  soil  of  this  district  Is 
composed  of  gravel,  sand,  coarse  and  fine,  pebbles, 
which  are  only  larger  gravel,  and  some  clayi  bnt 
altogether  it  has  a  gravelly,  sandy  appearance. 

A  very  familiar  fact  is  before  he,  on  the  side  of  this 
road  which  lies  over  a  moderately  level  common,  on 
the  whole  slighUy  elevated.  These  email  pits,  of 
which  there  are  several,  have  been  dug  to  procure 
gravel  for  the  r^air  of  the  road.  These  diggings 
are  not  above  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  from  the 
surface  j  in  some  places  not  so  much,  for  the  bed,  or 
atratnm,  as.  it  is  ealled,  of  gravel,  is  very  thin,  and 
has  afforded  but  a  scanty  supply.  But  if  you  look 
at  the  eutting,  in  the  perpendicular  part,  it  appears  to 
be  very  clean  gravel,  that  is,  clean  small  stones  well 
rubbed  together,  without  any  intermixture  of  clay. 
In  thesa  small  pits  you  have  observed  there  is  a  never* 
failing  supply  of  water,  even  in  the  dryeet  weather. 
Now,  if  you  examine  the  faee  of  the  cutting,  you 

will  see  it  marked  y^ry  Qorionsly,  and  the  substances 

of  wbiob  it  is  composed  laid  in  their  beds,  strata,  or 
layers,  one  over  another,  as  if  done  artificially. 

Yovi  flee,  notwithstanding  the  nearness  of  this  con- 
stant reservoir  of  water,  the  grass  on  the  top  is 
absolutely  perishing  from  the  drought.  It  is  true 
there  is  not  so  much  water  in  the  pits  in  the  dry  time 
of  Summer,  aa  in  the  seasons  of  wet,  still  there  is 
always  some  water.  You  wonder  it  does  not  sink 
through  the  gravel  and  disappear,  for  you  see  the 
gravel  reaohes  devm  below  the  water's  edge.  Let  us 
look  at  the  different  strata  or  layers.  At  the  bottom 
we  have  the  gravel  for  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  water*s  edge;  next  comes  a  layer  of  loose 
gravelly  clay,  of  a « brownish-red  colour,  about  nine 
inches  thick)  above  that  is  a  thin  layer  of  very 
sandy  loam,  almost  all  sand,  with  some  pebbles ;  then 
another  layer  of  coarse  sand.  All  these  layers  are 
divided  from  each  other  with  extraordinary  precision, 
both  by  their  texture,  material,  and  colour ;  at  the 
top  of  th^m  is  to  be  seen  a  thin  strip  of  soil  or 
mouldy  so  thjni  that  at  a  little  distance  you  can 
scarcely  perceive  that  it  is  a  layer.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  small  portion  of  pure  olay  will  suffice  to  ren* 
der  sand  of  sufficient  consistency,  to  admit  of  grass 
and  vegetables  taking  root;  but  in  such  circum- 
stances, where  nourishment  is  not  affbrded  by  frequent 
rains,  whatever  grows  must  necessarily  be  burned,  as 
it  is  called,  for  want  of  moisture.  This  must  n«ces« 
sarily  be  the  case,  for  the  moisture  on  the  surface  is 
quickly  drained  off  through  tha  sand  and  gravely  and 
the  roots  of  plaats  in  general  will  not  pierce  through 
gravel  in  search  of  nourishraenty  for  gravel  is  a 
great  enemy  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  trees. 

You  judged  very  rightly  that  the  water  would  have 
been  drained  off  through  the  gravel,  were  there  not 
some  reason  to  prevent  it.  But  first  understand  the 
reason  of  water  being  there  at  all.     Why  anybody 

caateUyaiha^  yonmayaayi  thqr  lore  springs  in  the 


graveUpit.  This  is  true;  still  we  have  seen  many 
much  &eper  graveUpits,  without  any  water  or  springs 
in  them.  We  will  see  how  the  operation  takes  place. 
You  perceive  the  manner  in  which  the  gravel  and 
gravelly  clay,  and  sandy  loam,  and  sand,  and  soil, 
lie  one  upon  another  in  perfectly  distinct  beds,  called 
strata.  Strata  is  a  Latin  word  for  bedsj  it  is  the 
plural  of  stratum,  bed.  The  strata  lie  perfectly  even 
and  horiaontal.  Now  the  principle  of  stratification, 
or  Ijring  in  layers,  which  you  see  exemplified  in  this 
small  cutting,  would  be  found  continued,  were  the 
outting  to  be  pursued  thousands  of  feet  downwards, 
but  the  layers  would  vary  in  thickness  and  materials 
as  much  below,  as  in  proportion  they  do  in  this 
almost  imperceptible  depth.  Layers  or  strata  of 
limestone  rock,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  strata  of 
shale,  a  slaty  clay,  of  an  inch,  gravel  in  beds  of  every 
thickness,  and  clay  equally  so.  Now,  in  cutting  down- 
wards, a  stratum  or  layer,  which  will  resist  water 
entirely  or  nearly  so,  is  sometimes  met  with,  such  as 
a  stiff  clay,  or  some  kinds  of  rock.  How,  you  will 
ask,  does  this  principle  work  ?  It  is  very  simple  and 
very  evident  in  our  present  subject,  yet  on  a  great 
scale  it  leads  to  views  of  high  importance  in  a  geolo- 
gical sense. 

The  soil  on  our  common  and  the  adjoining  lands, 
is  sandy  and  loose ;  therefore,  much  of  the  water 
which  falls  upon  it,  must  readily  sink  in,  and  of 
course  through  the  gravel  much  more  readily.  But 
why  does  it  not  continue  to  sink  ?  Why,  because 
the  stratum  of  gravel  lies  on  a  bed  of  something  that 
water  cannot  penetrate.  This  water  is  clear,  and  not 
above  a  foot  deep,  and  we  can  thus  perceive  that  the 
bottom  is  gravel,  and  very  beautiful  it  looks.  Let  us 
take  a  peep  into  the  next  pit.  It  seems  to  be  deeper 
in  some  places,  and  the  water  is  darker,  and  there 
seem  some  signs  of  vegetation  in  it.  Push  your  stick 
into  the  bottom  and  try  what  it  is.  The  stick  comes 
out  covered  with  a  tenacious  clayj  you  may  rest 
assured  that  this  clay  lies  to  a  considerable  extent 
under  this  gravel  and  sand.  The  water  produced 
by  the  rains  and  dews  on  the  surrounding  country, 
penetrates  through  the  loose  sandy  and  gravelly  soil, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  clay  through  which  it  cannot 
pass  3  it  must  run  horizontally  along,  and  through 
the  gravel  or  sand,  and  it  will  lie  in  pits  at  a  depth 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
extent  of  the  supply.  If  the  stratum  of  clay  under 
the  gravel  should  lie  in  a  curve,  rising  at  each  side  of 
the  pit,  even  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  the 
water  finding  its  level  would  naturally  lie  higher  up 
in  the  gravel  as  in  the  instance  before  us.  Thus  is 
it  dammed  up  till  it  overcomes  the  rise  in  the  curva- 
ture of  the  clay  stratum,  when  it  continues  to  run 
through  the  gravel  as  before,  with  more  or  less  speed, 
according  to  the  level  of  the  stratat 

Springs,  therefore,  owe  their  origin  to  the  drainage 
of  higher  porous  grounds,  into  poroi^s  beds  or  strata, 
with  clay  or  rock  underlining  them,  forcing  the  un- 
derground stream  to  burst  out  to  the  day,  when  the 
beds  of  clay  in  their  curvature  may  come  so  near 
the  surface,  that  the  ground  gives  way  before  the 
pressure  of  water,  which  comes  from  a  higher  level. 
This  often  happens  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  afid  at  the 
sides  of  great  excavations,  where  waters  are  often 
seen  oozing  out  in  great  breadths  :  these  are  called 
weeping  springs.  They  are  also  found  distilling  slowly 
ftrom  the  cracks  in  the  faces  of  rocks,  often  leaving 
red  and  yellow  stains,  which  indicate  that  they  have 
brought  out  with  them  a  portion  of  iron. 

This  prineiple  may  be  carried  further,  thus : — If  I 
wished  to  sink  a  well,  in  order  to  get  better  water, 
and  a  greater  supply  of  iti^  I  must  Ikie  the  weU  with 
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cl«M»Jaj4  ■Hj>oOd.«|Mi>«t  tlii^rgyel,  befbre  putting 
in  imt  drcQlar  ttffck  inll  wbiefa  forms  the  veil  j  this 
vTuuIcI  prcrent  tbe  water  naarest  to'  the  EUrfacC  from 
interrupting  the  work,  or  mixing  with  the  better  vater 
when  it  ihould  be  found.  Having  done  thig,  and 
ctiMiBnIag  to  dig  downwards  into  the  cIk]'',  I  Blight 
grt'thKhigh'it  either  in  a  few  inches,  a  few  feet/ or 
not  before  I  had  dog  some  hundreds  ,of  feet.  Per- 
h«pa  I^eliould  get  thrmi^  it  in  a  f«wfeet,  and  on  going 
on  digging  might  find  gravirl,  but  no  water;  pebble- 
beds,  sand,  &c.,  all  in  layers:  then  come  to  a  rocky 
substance  called  thalt,  or  clay  and  sand,  hardened 
into  stone,  by  pressure  and  other  causes  ;  after  this 
would  be  sand  again,  perhaps  of  great  depth ;  but 
■till  this  some  system  of  beds,  strata,  or  layers,  con- 
tinues. Having  passed  throngh  these  layers,  I  now 
come  to  a  bed  of  clay. 

The  laud-springs,  and  soakage-water,  which  pre- 
sented themselres  dunng  the  whole  course  of  the 
digging  having  been  carefully  stopped  out,  we  have 
a  large  emptjr  well  with  a  clayey  bottom.  The  pro- 
cess of  boring  through  this  clay  is  then  commenced. 
Tliia  is  done  with  large  augurs,  and  is  continued  to 
an  nacertain  depth,  say  a  hundred  feet,  or  more,  or 
less,  according  to  the  ttiickness  of  the  clay.  In  due 
time  the  augur,  instead  of  clay,  brings  up  sand,  a 
sure  indication  that  water  is  near.  Yery  soon  after 
this  the  water  flows  up  through  the  hole  made  by  the 
aug^r,  a  pipe  being  driven  in  to  keep  the  passage 
frM,  and  the  well  is  filled  higher  or  lower,  according 
til  the  level  of  the  bed  from  which  the  water  is 
actually  obtained.  If  the  water  comes  from  a  bed  of 
sand  which,  even  at  a  distance  from  the  well,  runs  up 
higher  thau  the  well  itself,  then  we  have  overflowing 
wells,  or  even  natural  fountains,  throwing  out  their 
beautiful  streams  from  pipes  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, considravbly  above  the  level  of  the  gronnd. 

This  may  be  understood  more  clearly  by  referring 
to  the  fiillowing  diagram,  in  which  it  will  be  seen, 
that  if 'a  bed  of  gtavel,  and  a  bed  of  clay,  lie  one  on 
the  cither,  in  a  slope  or  curve,  their  ends  must  be  laid 
bore  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  would  form  strips 
of  sandy,  clayey,  or  gravelly  soil,  in  the  district 
where  they  so  crop  oat,  as  it  is  termed. 


A  A  Chalk.— B  C!»j.— C!  Gavel.— D  Cl»y.— E  The  garni 
esHS  ODt,  rcodTiilg  the  diftinue  of  the  higbei  Mmiitij, 

g  The  higheet  nnnC  to  whi^  the  water  will  be  forced. 

aaaa  TI16  surftice  of  the  country,  bejiig  «  vmJley. 

'6  F  Tho  lino  of  level  to  wli 

rim  in  thn  tbIs,  were  »  hale  U 
had  of  eUj  D.—cdt  Weill. 

If  a  hole  were  bored  at  e,  the  water  would  rise  in  a 
pipe  as  high  as  the  line  of  level  at  e,  which  is  con- 
sidirably  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  country, 
a  ha  a.    Wells  of  this  kind  in  tlie  middle  of  France 


tNovwjBXK,  IL  1S37, 

are  knowfto  (M  tartf  fl^'  Ac/9e'«ie'irEirM^iIio 
in  low  disfrkt9bi£iigUu(^Ba}BLiBcahu|iv(^-9b 

If  you  nnk  a  well  at  d  or  even  at  e,  it  is  eridnt 
foucodld  get  no  water  to  rise;  because  the  bottom  of 
your  well  would  be  above  the  level  to  whioh  tbe  vetcr 
would  be  forced,  its  highest  point  of  escape  being  it 
F.  Therefore,  if  you  wished  to  have  a  reserroir  of 
water  in  your  well,  you  must  dig  below  the  line  gf 
level  into  the  gravel,  or  if  that  was  very  thin,  tlmi 
dowQ  into  the  clay  below ;  but  such  a  reservoir  SFonld 
hold  but  little,  and  would  be  soon  drained,  wbeieu 
at  the  centre  well  e,  you  have  the  whole  boGin  con- 
prised  between  the  point  of  escape  at  P,  and  tbe  lioe 
of  level  where  it  again  crosses  the  gravel,  and  tbc 
curve  formed  by  the  gravel-bed  C.  Now,  though  a 
this  diagram  ttie  curve  is  necessarily  very  short, 
merely  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  it  takes  plan, 
in  nature,  as  about  Tours  in  France,  and  otbts  dii- 
tricts,  it  would  comprise  a  great  many  leagues  in 
extent,  and  which  if  put  in  proper  proporlioiu  npon 
paper,  as  a  diagram  of  a  section  of  the  country,  the 
depth  of  forty  feet,  or  even  one  hundred  feet,  mold 
scarcely  make  a  curve  that  would  be  perceptible. 
Thus,  all  these  circumstances  may  take  place  is  1 
country  where  none  but  an  experienced  nun  of 
science  would  imagine  anything  of  the  kind  conld 
exist :  thus,  you  might  find  a  basin  of  perhspi  some 
hundred  square  mites  in  extent,  serving  as  an  inei- 
haustible  reservoir  of  water,  aeceaaible  by  boring  n 
sinking  wells. '  In  the  province  of  ArUm,  'm  Tranoe, 
boring  for  water  in  the  above  manner  is  praciised  M 
a  great  extent,  and  these  wells  are  hence  c^kd  At- 
tesian  wells,  . 


The  strong  bartiars  which  confined  the  si 
have  beeu  ibrowii  down,  and  a  flood  overspretds  the  «3it!i. 
old  esEablishmeals  are  rising,  the  inferior  sdiooU  tie  ialro- 
ducing  improved  systems  of  instruction,  and  gocd  twit) 
are  rendering  every  mau's  Sreaida  a  scliool.'  FramalUbnc 
causes  there  it  growing  up  an'enlightened  publiflopinioii. 
which  quickens  and  directs  the  progress  of  enaij  ut  aid 
seienoe,  and  through  tbe  medium  of  a  free  press,  Bltbuugh 
overlooked  by  many,  is  now  rapidly  bacmning  the  goreniiu; 
iiiflueuee  in  all  the  affairs  of  man.— Arnott. 

Jt  may  be  laid,  that  diseaae  generally  brings  thtt  eqnilit; 
which  deatli  complolcs.  Tbe  diatinctioDS  which  lel  one 
roan  so  far  above  another,  are  very  litUe  preiertcd  in  ibt 
gluom  of  a  sick  chamber,  vhere  it  will  be  in  vain  (oeipKt 
enlertaitimeut  from  tbc  gay,  or  instrucCiDn  tioai  ihe  nt; 
where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated,  tiie  wit  clainlci.  <^ 
reason  perverted,  anil  the  hero  subdued ;  where  tbe  biglK^l 
and  brightest  of  mortals  find  nothing  Left  but  eoniciouiiia' 
and  innocence. — Auoisoh. 

EvEKY  one  would  pursue  his  own  interest  if  be  kne«  vM 
it  was;  and,  in  fact,  everyone  does  pursue  it,  hut  the  gent- 
rality  totally  mistake  it  No  man  would  choose  iiciici 
before  happiness,  power  before  quiet,  or  &tno  before  B/eiv, 
if  he  knew  tho  true  valuo  of  each :  no  man  would  prelR 
the  transitory  and  worthless  enjoyment  of  this  world  to  IM 
permanent  and  sublime  fblieity  of  a  better,  if  he  had  » cle" 
prospect  of  them  both;  but  we  see  the  former  Ihnugbi 
midt.  which  always  magnifies,  and  tbe  latter  apprai»  ">  ^ 
at  so  great  a  distance,  that  we  scares  see  it  at  >Ui  *■"• 
therefore,  it  makes  little  impression  upon  our  senses  ^"^ 
has  no  little  influence  ou  our  conduct.— — Jehyh. 

Tbbrs  it  nothing  of  which  men  are  more  liberal  ibui  '^^ 
good  advice,  be  their  stock  of  it  ever  to  small;  bectusv  K 
seems  to  carry  in  it  an  intimation  of  our  own  influent*. 
importance,  or  worth. YouMO. 
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ROSS  ISLAND  AKD  CASTLE. 

In  riTi!  cDDtcwt,  la,  (he  eipaaded  Ide 
Of  RoH  diipUT*  ^^'  mililirT  pile ! 
LtiDK  lince  Ulualrioiii  lod  the  rojil  Kit, 
A*  f»nie  inforins,  of  Donaehoe  the  Uretl. 
Renowned  he  wu,  and  nnlied  with  earliet  kiap. 
Nor  dBbelieve  what  host  Tradition  »inp. 
Tfae  tale  no  luiH  of  partial  stonp  weara, 
SirenilhenedbT  faith  and  ■aDC1i£ed  hj  jetn, 
KilltCDeT'i  prince;  hit  wise,  hi>  eeatle  iwai, 
Shall  mnd  revered  throa(h  Time^i  etemtl  itj- 
Relilion  uu(fal  hii  heart,  that  crowni  are  pveo 
To  wTve  mankind,  and  ai  a  Imil  from  heaveo. 
Inteirilf  hit  guide,  he  ne'er  mi«u>ed 
Hia  power,  and  happincn  to  all  diffiued. 


Ross  Island  is  the  largest  of  those  contained  in  the 
Lower  Lake.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  peninsula,  for 
its  separation  from  the  main  land  is  but  partial.  A 
morass  occupies  the  intervening  space,  and  is  reduced 
to  a  narrow  isthmus  by  inlets  on  each  side.  A  small 
canal  through  this  isthmus,  just  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  boat,  is  tfae  only  separation  between 
the  island  and  the  main  land  dnring  the  Summer,  and 
even  this  sometimes  disappears.  In  Winter  the  whole 
isthmus  is  overflowed,  and  Ross  becomes  then  per- 
fectly insnlated. 

The  sh^ie  of  this  island  is  vtrv  irregnlar.     It 
You  XI.  ' 
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Stretches  out  for  some  distance  from  the  eastern  shon 
towards  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  then  throws  for? 
ward  a  projection  to  the  northward.  Thus  there  is 
formed  between  the  island  and  the  main  land  a  bay, 
the  bead  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  igthrona  con- 
necting them,  and  the  mouth  of  which  opens  to  tb« 
northward ;  this  is  called  Rosa  Bay. 

The  common  place  of  embarkation  for  strangers  at 
KiUamey  is  at  the  head  of  Ross  Bay,  at  a  quay  under 
the  w&lls  of  the  castle  ;  this  being  the  nearest  part  sf 
the  lake  to  which  there  is  a  communication  from  the 
town  by  a  carriage- road.  From  the  town  Rosi  Castle 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

This  castle  is  bnilt  upon  a  rock  close  to  the  water, 
and  very  near  the  bridge  which  connects  the  island 
with  the  main  land.  The  remains  of  the  old  works 
present  an  imposing  appearance ;  a  lofty  quadrilateral 
building,  with  embattled  parapets,  is  yet  to  be  seen  iD 
a  perfect  state,  and  at  two  of  its  comers  are  two 
round  "  flankers"  in  a  mined  condition.  Some  plain 
buildings  have  been  erected  adjoining  the  castle,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  small  garrison  hotdinK 
this  military  post  in  modem  times.  The  castle  itaelf, 
"  a  fine  picturesque  ivy-mantled  ruin,"  forms  a  con- 
•picooos  feature  in  the  landscape  Ax>m  almoA  erety 
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.pari  of  the  Lower  Lake  i  but  the  regularity  of  the 
XDodcm  additiona  ii  said  to  be  destructive  of  the  pic- 
tUreeqae  effect  Of  the  ancient  fabric.  The  office  of 
governor  of  Rosi  Castle  still  subsists ;  but  it  is  one 
of  those  appointments  which  are  held  as  rewards 
foE  diatingilished  military  service^.to  which  no  effi- 
JlliAl  military  duty  attaches,  "*  and  which  are  to  be 
aboUahed  on  vacancies  occurring,  when  rewards  for 
diatinguished  military  service  will  be  granted  in  lieu 
thereof."  The  summit  of  this  old  castle  affords  an 
extensive  and  magnificent  view. 

Immediately  in  front  (says  Mr.  Barrow,)  is  Ross  Island, 
beautifally  embellished  with  a  mixture  of  oaks,  ashes,  firs, 
lindens,  and  splendid  evergreens,  the  arbutus,  yew,  and  the 
hoUy  rising  almost  to  the  size  of  forest  trees.  On  the  right 
and  left  is  spread  out  the  broad  expansive  lake,  with  the 
finely-wooded  island  of  Innisfallen,  and  on  the  opposite 
shore  the  lofty  mountains  of  Tomies  and  Glenaa,  with  their 
wooded  margins  overhanging  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
their  brown-heathy  sides  melting  gradually  into  the  stone- 
grey  of  their  summits.  Oif  the  right  of  these,  and  more 
distant  in  the  west,  are  seen  the  lofty  jagged  rocks  of  Mac* 
Gillieuddy ;  and  in  the  south,  the  high  round  summit  of 
Mangerton,  a  massy  mountain  of  considerable  height,  but 
devoid  of  all  picturesque  beauty. 

Ross  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  power- 
ful S6pt,  or  tribe,  of  0*Donoghoes ;  the  name  of 
0*Donoghoe-Ross  was  given  to  this  family  to  distin- 
guish it  from  .that  of  O'Donoghoe-More.  It  was  a 
place  of  strength  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  obstinate  resistance  which  it  made 
to  the  attaeka  of  the  parliamentary  army  under  Gene- 
ral Ludlow^  in  the  year  1652.  Lord  Muskerry,  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  troops,  having  suffered  a  defeat  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Knochliclachy,  In  the  county  of  Cork, 
on  the  26th  of  July  in  that  year,  retreated  to  Ross 
Castle,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Ludlow,  of  whose 
proceedings,  up  to  the  surrender  of  the  castle^  we 
have  the  following  account  from  his  own  pen. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  not  wanting  in  my  endearours 
to  reduce  the  enemy  in  Irelandi  and  to  that  end  marched, 
with  about  four  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
towards  Ross,  in  Kerry,  where  Lord  Muskerry  made  his 
principal  rendesvous,  and  which  was  the  only  place  of 
strength  the  Irish  bad  left,  except  the  woods,  bogs,  and 
mountains,  being  a  kind  of  island,  encompassed  on  every 
part  by  water,  except  on  one  side,  upon  which  there  is  a 
log  not  passable  but  by  a  causeway,  which  the  enemy  had 
fortified.  In  this  expedition  I  was  accompanied  by  the 
Lords  Broghill  and  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  major-general  of 
the  foot.  Being  arrived  at  this  place,  I  was  informed  that 
the  enemy  received  continual  supplies  from  those  parts 
that  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  were  covered  with  woods 
and  mountains ;  whereupon  I  sent  a  party  of  two  thousand 
foot  to  clear  these  woods*  and  to  find  out  some  convenient 
place  for  the  erecting  a  fort  if  there  should  be  occasion. 
These  forces  met  witn  some  opposition,  but  at  last  they 
routed  the  enemy,  killing  some  and  taking  others  pri- 
soners, the  rest  saved  themselves  by  their  good  footman- 
ship.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  I  employed  that  part  of  the 
army  which  was  with  me  in  fortifying  a  neck  of  land. 
Where  I  designed  to  leave  a  party  to  keep  in  the  Irish  on 
this  side,  that  I  might  be  at  liberty,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  horse  and  foot,  to  look  after  the  enemy  abroad,  and 
to  receive  and  convey  such  boats  and  other  things  neces- 
sary, as  the  commissioners  sent  us  by  sea.  When  we  had 
received  our  boats,  each  of  which  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  I  ordered  one  of  them  to 
be  towed  about  the  water,  in  order  to  find  out  the  most 
oonvenieat  place  for  landing  upon  the  enemy»  which  they 
perceiving,  thought  fit,  by  a  timely  submission,  to  prevent 
the  danger  that  threatened  them,  and  having  expressed 
their  desires  to  that  purpose,  commissioners  were  appointed 
on  both  ftides  to  treat.  A  ibrtnight  was  spent  in  debating 
Upon  the  terms,  but  articles  were  finally  signed,  and  host- 
ages delivered  on  both  sides,  in  consequence  of  which  five 
thousand  horse  and  foot  laid  down  their  arms  and  surren- 
dered their  horses. 

,  The  garrison  of  th^  castle  was  greatly  intimidate^ 


by  the  appearance  of  an  armed  vessel  fleeting  on  the 
lake ;  for  there  was  a  prediction  current  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  that  the  castle  would  not  be 
taken  until  a  vessel  of  war  was  seen  to  swim  upon 
the  bosom  of  its  waters.  Ludlow  himself  does  not 
inform  us  by  what  means  he  contrived  to  have 
his  boats  conveyed  to  the  lake  from*  Castlemain, 
whither  they  had  been  forwarded  by  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  $  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  never  could  have  been  brought  up  without  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  river  Laune,  which  runs  from 
Killarney  to  the  sea,  is  much  too  shallow  in  its  ordi- 
nary state,  to  float  a  boat  capable  of  holding  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men ;  and  when  it  is  swollen  by 
floods,  and  raised  above  its  common  level,  its  cnrreDt 
acquires  an  impetuosity  which  it  is  impossible  to  oTer- 
come.  Although  Ludlow  speaks  of  bringing  the  boats 
to  the  lake,  as  if  the  task  had  kiot  been  one  of  very 
uncommon  labour  or  difficulty,  it  was  deemed  an 
event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  thus  noticed  in  a 
chronological  table  appended  to  Sir  James  Ware's 
Annals :  '*  Ross,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  a  castle 
in  an  island,  is  yielded  up  to  Lord  Ludlow,  after  he 
had  caused  a  small  ship  to  be  carried  over  the  moan- 
tains,  Qiul  set  afloat  in  the  lough,  which  terrified  the 
enemy."  Ludlow  speaks  of  several  boats.  To  have 
conveyed  these  over  the  mountains^  covered  as  they 
then  were  with  forest,  and  along  roads  that  were 
probably  little  better  than  bridle-paths  of  the  present 
day,  must>  as  Mr.  Weld  observes,  have  been  a  most 
difficult  and  enterprising  undertaking. 

During  the  war  between  King  William  and  James 
the  Second,  Ross  Castle  was  held  for  the  latter.  In  one 
of  the  "  Military  Articles**  of  Limerick,  it  was  stit)a- 
lated  that  the  garrisons  of  Clare  Castle»  Rose,  &c, 
should  have  the  advantage  of  the  capitulation  j  and 
that  such  part  of  those  garrisons  as  designed  to  qait 
Ireland  and  go  beyond  seas,  should  march  out "  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  druma  beating,  ball  in  month, 
match  lighted  at  both  ends,  and  colours  flying,  with 
all  the  provisions,  and  half  the  ammunition  that  is  io 
the  said  garrisons.** 

There  are  several  small  Islands  at  the  mouth  of 
Ross  Bay ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  a  large 
rock  of  limestone,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  on  ooe 
side  nearly  perpendicular,  and  not  unlike  a  wall.  I^ 
is  called  0'I)onoghoe*s  prison,  and  tradition  says  that 
it  was  used  by  the  good  and  great  prince  of  that 
name,  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  dominions  5  among  the  cap- 
tives, the  chiefltain*s  own  son  has  a  place,  and  his 
confinement  is  often  cited  as  a  proof  that  his  fathers 
domestic  administration  was  not  devoid  of  necessary 
rigour,  because  it  was  generally  mild. 

On  Ross  Island  is  the  most  ancient  mine  in  Ire- 
land ;  it  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  island. 
Its  remote  antiquity  is  established  by  a  discovery 
made  on  clearing  out  the  old  shafts,  when  it  was  re- 
opened a  few  years  ago ;  at  that  time,  several  rude 
implements  of  stone  were  found  buried  under  decayed 
vegetable  matter  and  rubbish,  the  accumulation  of 
many  centuries.  These  wei«  principally  8toa«  <^  ^ 
oblong-spheroidal  shape,  which  appear  to  have  bees 
used  as  hammers  for  breaking  the  ore  j  the  ends  an 
in  general  much  battered^  and  there  is  a  slight  indefi' 
ture  visible,  obviously  intended  to  confine  the  lip| 
ments  by  which  the  handles  were  fttftened  to  *• 
stones.  Two  or  three  of  these  relics  fcH  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker;  their  consttttc^flj 
he  says,  is  so  barbarous,  that  it  is  evident  with  «acD 
toola,  Uie  process  of  mining  must  have  been  v^ 
slow,  as  well  as  laborious.  Appearances  led  to  tw 
8ttppoaitfon>  that  the  wodnmn  «sed  to  endtf^^^ 
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facilitate  their  operations,  by  kindling  large  fires  on 
the  limestone^  of  which  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
islands  on  the  Lower  Lake  is  composed,  and  so  redu- 
cing it  to  a  canstic  state ;  the  timber  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  was  most  probably  the  fuel  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Marks  of  the  fires  were  distinctly  to  be  seen 
when  the  rock  was  exposed  to  view;  and  these^ 
together  with  the  stone  implements  discovered,  were 
regarded  as  affording  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the 
mine  had  been  worked  »t  a  period  prior  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  either  iron  or  gunpowder,  Loo^l  trudition 
has  attributed  these  primitive  operations  to  the 
Danes  -,  and  the  country  people  oaU  the  stone  ham* 
mers,  "  Dane  hammers," 

It  is  supposed  that  this  mine  was  opened,  if  not 
worked,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  as  some  coins 
of  that  monarch  were  found  in  another  part  of  the 
mine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
had  lain  for  a  long  time  totally  neglected ;  when,  in 
the  year  1804,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  who  had  previ- 
ously examined  it  from  curiosity,  while  quartered  with 
his  regiment  at  Killarney,  induced  a  few  persons  in 
the  vicinity  to  join  him  in  re-opening  it.  A  small 
company  was  thus  formed,  and  a  capitol  raised  upon 
shares.  No  attempts  were  made  to  draw  off  the 
water  from  that  part  of  the  mine  with  which  the  old 
shafts  communicated,  which  would  probably  have 
been  a  hazardous  speculation.  The  first  efforts  of 
the  adventurers  were  solely  directed  to  draining  a 
narrow,  oblong  pit,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
formerly  opened  with  the  view  of  following  a  vein 
of  ore  near  the  lake.  Having  succeeded  in  clearing 
out  the  water  and  rubbish,  they  discovered  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  a  rich  bed  of  ore ;  encouraged  by 
this  flattering  appearance,  they  proceeded  to  work  it 
on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  metal  with  great  facility.  Its  situation 
was,  however,  very  unfavourable,  it  being  close  to  the 
lake,  and  the  ground  not  rising  much  above  it,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  the  workmen  had  excavated  com- 
pletely under  the  lake,  with  a  very  fair  chance  of  the 
water  s  breaking  upon  them.  But  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  the  ore,  were  sufficient  to  induce  a  dis- 
regard of  danger ;  during  the  four  years  that  Ross 
mine  was  worked,  nearly  80,000/.  worth  of  copper 
was  disposed  of  at  Swansea,  some  cargoes  producing 
forty  pounds  per  ton.  This  very  richness  eventually 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  mine.  Several  smalf 
veins,  of  very  valuable  ore,  were  found  to  branch  off 
ft-om  the  main  load,  and  run  towards  the  surface ;  the 
miners,  who  were  paid  by  quality  as  well  as  quantity, 
pursued  these  smaller  veins  too  far;  thus  the  water 
broke  through,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  an  engine 
of  thirty-horse  power  could  make  no  sensible  impres- 
sion on  the  inundation. 

Before  this  attempt  was  made  to  work  Ross  mine, 
several  speculators  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the 
reports  which  they  had  heard  of  the  richness  of  the 
ore.  Mr  Weld  mentions  an  amusing  project  which 
vas  formed  by  one  of  them, 

I  happened  one  day  (he  says)  to  be  present  whilst  two 
of  the  people,  rough  I^ncashire  men,  were  examining  tlie 
old  worlds.  They  soon  formed  a  judgment,  and  at  once 
relinquished  the  idea  of  engaging  in  the  enterprise,  but 
th«*  spirit  of  speculation  was  active  in  their  minds.  Cast- 
in«T  their  eyes  around,  they  suddenly  conceived  the  project 
of  draining  the  lake,  and  began  vauntingly  to  declare, 
u^tat  a  deal  of  land  they  could  add  to  the  possessions  of 
Ijotd  Kenmare,  were  he  to  employ  them  in  such  an  under- 
taking. I  know  not  whether  they  would  have  laid  their 
proposals  seriously  before  his  lordship,  had  they  been 
allowed  to  proceed  with  (heir  calculations;  but  such  an 
outcry  was  instantly  raised  against  them  by  the  surround- 
ing peasants  and  by  the  boatmen,  whose  P^de  and  interest 
were  both  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  j^l^e  being  converted 


into  dry  land,  that  the  poor  fKghtsd  engineers  wet«  w»U 
pleased  to  relinqush  thekr  golden  dreams^  aitA  to  ebtam 
immediate  safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Ross  mine,  and  sboot 
the  centre  of  the  island,  is  a  quarry  of  marble,  gene- 
rally of  a  pale  ash  colour,  streaked  with  rei  und 
white  veins.  A  considerable  quantity  is  animally 
raised,  and  it  is  used  to  some  extent  for  hearths  and 
chimney  pieces  throughout  the  adjacent  district.  But 
its  principal  consumption  is  for  tombstones;  the 
peasantry  seldom  omit  to  place  one  of  these  memo* 
rials  over  the  remains  of  their  relatives,  and  some- 
times they  will  journey  twenty  miles  across  the 
mountains,  to  Killarney,  to  purchase  it,  although, 
apparently,  thsv  are  but  ill  able  to  bear  the  expense. 


THIS    STARS, 


Oh  'tis  lovely  to  watoh  yo  at  twilight  rise, 

When  the  evening  shadows  have  left  the  skieSy 

Or  the  sui  lias  gone  down  like  a  king  to  rest| 

In  the  paUce-balk  of  the  golden  west ; 

Or  the  irst  pale  star  in  the  western  sky. 

Calls  ye  forth  to  the  midnsght*8  solemmty,  , 

Earth  hails  your  light  in  the  loveliest  hour,  . 
When  the  dew  like  a  spirit  hangs  over  each  flower^ 
When  the  glens  lie  hushed  and  the  woods  are  stiU, 
And  the  Naiad  heareth  the  fountain's  thrill, 
And  the  low  wind  waileth.her  antliem-hynm 
In  the  ear  of  the  night's  young  ohembim. 

And  oh !  the  bright  visions  ye  see  fVom  heaven  I 
The  eartVs  blue  shade  in  the  gloom  of  evea^ 
The  red  sea's  wave  as  it  rolleth  on. 
In  the  gleam  of  the  sunset's  horizon ; 
And  the  beautiful  hues  of  the  rainbow  air ; 
And  the  spirits,  like  yc,  that  are  wandering  there. 

Yet  oh  1  there  are  more,^-from  the  sunset  dells 
Ye  harken  the  chime  of  sweet  vesper  bells. 
And  the  shepherd's  hymn,  and  the  mother^  pnjer^ 
Ye  hear  through  the  hush  of  the  midnight  air, 
And  the  dove's  soft  note  in  the  solemn  weeds. 
And  eve's  low  moan  in  the  soUiudes. 

Yet  have  ye  a  spell  and  a  solemn  power, 
To  guard  the  euih  at  the  midnights  henri 
To  watch  o'er  the  slumbering  homes  of  men, 
—O'er  the  lamp  that  lighteth  the  student's  pen ; 
O'er  the  peasant's  roof,  and  the  monarch's  thronei 
Over  all  that  beauty  hath  made  your  own. 

Ye  pass  in  your  glory  o'er  land  and  sea; 
Ye  ride  through  the  heavens  triumphantly ; 
O'er  the  boundless  hills  of  immortal  space. 
Ye  speed  in  the  joy  of  your  chariot-race ; 
And  the  sunset's  beam,  and  the  moonlight's  ray^ 
Are  the  paths  that  ye  tread  to  the  shores  of  day. 

And  oh !  do  ye  gaze  on  that  sbinlBg  land. 

Where  seraph  and  spirit  for  ever  stand  f 

A  white-robed  choir  round  the  golden  tbrons^ 

Witli  harp,  and  with  hymn,  and  with  orison. 

Sounding  for  ever  their  anthem  cry. 

Through  the  hush  of  the  midnight's  immensity  1 

— Ye  are  mystic  and  holy ! — ye  may  not  tell 
Of  tliat  land  where  the  spirits  of  E^en  dwell ; 
Ye  may  not  give  to  the  winds  of  the  earth, 
The  seraph  voices  that  hailed  your  birth ; 
Hound  t)ie  aw^ful  throne  where  ye  bend  and  Uesa 
The  spirit  that  called  ye  to  loveliness  f 

But  lo  I  the  deep  glory  of  night  goes  by, 
And  the  moon  wanes  low  in  tlie  western  sky; 
And  the  beautiful  spirit  whose  silver  wings 
Gave  songs  to  tlie  night  from  a  thousand  strings ; 
Has  pealed  o'er  the  waves  of  the  dark  deep  sea. 
Your  diige  through  the  heaven's  infinity ! 

Yei  again  ye  will  come  in  the  eve's  dark  hours, 
With  dew,  to  refreshen  the  folding  flowers ; 
With  balm  on  your  wings  for  the  wounded  breast, 
And  hope  for  the  mourner  that  finds  no  rest; 
And  joy  for  the  spirit  that  waits  afar 
For  the  heaven  Uiat  shineth  in  one  night  star ! 

F.  S.  M.  in  Fulchee's  Poetical  MitCfUmiff* 
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wKATixa  CLOTH  or  siTKK*  GDLona*- 


;,  No- III*  -  Tax  HmoKY  or  Joufh. 
Tbk  BlUkat  bMtoiT  between  the  death  of  Abraham 
and  ttie  'btnth  of  Jomp^,  records  incideats  almoit 
MtdmdwIgrbelDBgiBg  to  p»toral  life,  bat  o«r  atteotioa 
iadtraeted  to  the  Btate  of  the  (ocIbI  arts  by  the  pre- 
sent which  the  patriarch  Jacob  made  tu  his  favourite 
aont  be  gave  bim  "  a  coat  of  many  coluius."  (Qen. 
zHsvii.  3.)  From  the  moauments  we  fiod  that  the 
art  of  weaving  bad  beea  bronght  to  great  perfecUoa 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians;  we  Sod  even  same 
•Pprtneb  4a  a  ftMAury  systeoii  the  spinnera  are  de- 
piolcd  in  groupes,  they  perform  their  t«Gks  under  the 
■vpeiiBteadeaee  of  an  overaeer,  and  the  division  of 
Itboor  ia  BO  Ar  complete  that  each  part  of  tbe  pro- 
ceaa  gtrea  employment  to  a  peculiar  ect  of  operatives. 
Bnt  tt  ir  doubtful  whether  the  variegated  vesture 
which  excited  the  envy  of  Joseph's  brethren  was 
WOTca  of  divers  colours,  or  whether  it  was  embroi- 
dcrad  with  patches  or  needle-work.  From  the  above 
e^rmvii^  we  find  tbi^  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
vitb  tbe  art  of  interweaving  colours  in  chequers  like 
the  Scottirii  plaids, 

Tbe  frame  of  the  loom  is  fastened  to  tbe  ground 
by  four  posts  tx  pegs,  and  the  threads  appear  to  be 
drawn  through  by  tbe  hand,  not  shot  with  the  shottle. 
The  labour  mast  consequently  have  been  tedious  and 
tiie  work  expensivej  indeed,  we  find  ^at  even  in  the 
time  of  David  the  wearing  of  such  robes  was  one  of 
the  privileges  of  royal  birth,  for  the  sacred  historian 
says  of  Tamar,  "  She  had  a  garment  of  divers  colours 
upon  her;  for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's 
daaghters  that  were  viigias  apparelled.''  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18.)  But  embroidered  robes  were  also  usedj 
their  costly  preparation  was  a  favourite  employment 
with  ladies  of  rank,  and  they  were  bestowed  as  marks 
of  honour  upon  princes  and  conquerors.  In  that 
beautiful  passage  of  Deborah's  triumphal  ode,  de- 
scribing tbe  conduct  of  Sisera's  mother,  we  find  an 
example  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  these 
ornamental  garments.  "  'The  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
out  at  a  window  and  cried  through  the  latti^.  Why 
is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming,  why  tarry  the  wheels 
of  his  ^ariotf?  Her  wise  ladies  answered  h^,  yea, 
she  retnmcd  answer  to  herself.  Have  they  not  sped  ? 
have  they  not  divided  the  prey,  to  ever^  man  a  damsel 


or  two;  to  Sisera  a  prej  of  divers  colours,  a  pnj 
of  divers  colours  of  needle-work,  of  aeedle-nml 
on  both  sides  meet  for  the  necka  uf  them  that  lake 
the  spoil."  (Gen.  v.  28—30.)  Here  tbe  repetilioD  of 
"  divers  colours"  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  valae  atlri- 
buted  to  such  vesture^,  and  an  intimatiou  that  lliqr 
were  regarded  as  ensigns  of  dignity  and  evidenni  of 
rank. 

The  envy  of  Joseph's  brethren  appears  then  to 
have  been  excited  not  merely  by  tbe  superior  beauij 
of  his  dress,  but  by  his  being  invested  with  atithori^ 
over  his  brctliren,  of  which  the  ornamented  garmenl 
was  the  outward  sign.  Even  at  this  .day  Eositrs 
potentates,  when  they  confer  office  upon  a  favotmtc, 
present  him  also  with  a  dreaa  of  bononr  JU  a  tfmbol 
of  his  rank. 

Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  a  compan;  ci 
Ishmaelites  and  Midianites  who  were  convej'iiig  t 
csravan  of  merchandize  to  Egypt.  It  seeaia  probable 
that  the  Egyptians  themselves  did  not  engage  in  llie 
carrying  trade ;  they  abandoned  it  to  the  vandcmg 
tribes  on  their  eastern  and  southern  fronlien,  whose 
caravans  brought  tbcmthe  produce  of  diatuitlaodsi 
we  know  that  at  a  later  period  they  allowed  die  Bi|>- 
nicians,  and  afterwards  tbe  Greeks,  to  mouDpolat 
tbe  Mediterranean  trade,  they  were  themsalves  i 
manufacturing  but  not  a  commercial  people.  The 
monumeuts  confirm  the  Scriptural  account  of  H< 
carrying -trade  with  £gypt  being  in  tbe  baadi  of 
foreigners,  for  among  all  the  various  occapBtiou  «- 
picted  on  the  tombs,  we  have  not  seen  one  in  *bi^ 
a  native  Egyptian  can  be  identified  as  a  tnvclliog 
merchant.  We  find  that  slaves  were  comnoDly  ■■>■' 
ported  into  Egypt  by  the  caravans,  troops  of  tfaeie 
unfortunate  beings  are  depicted  driven  Uke  cattle  to 
the  market,  and  it  is  further  remarkable  at  s  nm- 
firmation  of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  naof « 
the  slaves  represented  are  of  the  bght  coloor  iumI  ■■■ 
depicting  the  natives  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

Joseph  was  sold  "  unto  Potiphar,  an  oBctt  la 
Pharaoh's  and  captain  of  the  guard."  (Gen.  *"''''■ 
3fi.)  In  the  original  Hebrew,  Potiphar  i«  »"™ 
"  chief  of  the  slaughterers  or  executioner!,"  an  offii* 
in  the  East  by  no  means  inconsistent  with,  bis  dignitf 
of  field-marshal.    The  punishment  of  death  se«i« 
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to  hare  been  rarelj  inflicted  in  oucieot  Egypt,  crimes 
deserviDg  such  a  penalty  were  regarded  aa  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  sovereign,  and  thns  it  was  not 
deemed  a  degrading  task  to  destroy  the  king's  enemies. 
Whea  SoloiDon,  after  hia  accessian,  resolved  to  put 
to  death  Adonijatt  and  Joah,  we  find  that,  instead  of 
employing  a  common  executioner,  he  entrusted  the 
office  toBenaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  a  man  of  high 
rank,  for  he  sncceeded  Joab  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  royal  army.  We  see  on  the  monnments 
captires  put  to  death  by  officers  of  high  dignity,  a 
EJngular  confirmation  of  a  custom  which,  if  it  bad 
not  been  supported  by  such  an  accnmnlation  of  un- 
questionable testimony,  our  habits  and  prejudices 
would  have  led  ns  to  reject  as  incredible, 

Fotiphar  is  also  desci:ibed  as  "  captaia  of  the 
guard  i"  this  is  the  first  recorded  account  of  a  standing 
artny,  and  wc  arc  led  to  enquire  how  snch  an  institu- 
tion became  necessary  in  ancient  Egypt,  The  frag- 
ments of  Manctho's  Egyptian  history,  preserved  by 
Josephns,  Inform  us  that  the  Egyptians  were  exposed 
to  predatory  incursions  from  the  wandering  tribes  who 
possessed  Western  Asia.  One  body  of  these,  known 
to  historians  uuder  the  name  of  Hycsos,  or  shepherd 
kings,  succeeded  in  overrunning  the  country,  and 
twice  established  a  kingdom  in  the  lower  valley  of 
iht  Nile.  We  shall  find,  as  we  advance,  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Joseph's  entrance  into  Egypt  took 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  in- 
vasion of  the  Hycsos,  and  that  the  Pharaoh  who 
oppressed  the  Israelites  belonged  to  the  second  dy. 
nasty  of  the  intruders.  The  necessity  of  constantly 
guarding  the  frontiers  against  these  plunderers 
compelled  the  Egyptians  to  maintain  a  regular 
army,  and  their  soldiers  appear  to  have  been  as 


well  armed  and  disciplined  as  those  of  any  nation  of 
antiquity. 

The  treatment  which  Joseph  received  in  Potiphar'a 
famdy  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  lot  of  domes^ 
slaves  in  Egypt  was  not  very  severe.  On  the  monn- 
af  fsBiiawta  slsi 


joying  considerable  indulgence,  and  a  degree  of 
freedom  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Egyptian 
character.  I>iodoras  Sicnlus  iuforms  Us  that,  by  the 
Egyptian  law,  a  roaster  had  no  povev  over  tHe  afi 
of  his  slave,  and  we  find  this  illastratedi)atheL8ctip> 
ture  narrative,  Ibr  though  Potiptwr  fadd  a  ttigti  vanli 
in  Pharaoh's  court,  he  could  not  pmitsh'theperit^ 
and  ingratitude  of  which  be  believed  Jostiph  guHtyt 
but  was  obliged  to  deliver  faim  over  to  th«  Justice  of 
the  king.  Now  the  pastoral  raee  to  Which  the  Hat 
raelites  belonged  showed  no  soeh  tendemeiis  fo^hanm 
life,  neither,  indeed,,  did  the  Egyptiaos  tkemnlvwa 
after  they  had  been  subdned  br  the  FCrrisAsw  Wa 
have,  consequently,  in  this  incident,  a  singular  proof 
of  the  veracity  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  for  Uk  coadnot 
described  by  the  sacred  historian,  the  equitable  tnttU 
ment  of  slaves,  belonged  to  no  other  eaatera  nalicnit 
and,  in  process  of  time,  ttos  neglected  by  the  £gy^ 
tians  themselves. 

From  the  Psalms  we  leam  that  Joseph's  coDflnnnSBt 
was  at  first  very  rigid,  '■  They  set  his  feet  fast  In  lltt 
stocks,  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul,"  (Psalm  cv.  16.) 
Numerous  monnments  exist  of  tbe  severity  with 
which  prisoners  were  treated  in  ancient  times  ;  "  bvt 
the  Lord  was  with  Joseph  and  showed  faim  mercy, 
and  gave  him~  favour  in  sight  of  the  keeper  of  tbe 
prison."  (Gen.  xxxix.  21.)  He  soon  had  two  com- 
panions, the  chief  butler,  and  the  chief  baker.  It  is 
a  proof   of  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  in 
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Egypt  that  these  oSenden  xrere  not  instantly  pnt  to 
death,  but  merely  imprisoned,  bo  as  to  give  time  for 
investigation  of  the  crimes  laid  ti>  their  charge.  The 
representations  on  the  monuments  confirm  this  equit- 
able character  of  the  Egjfptian  kings,  so  unlike  the 
conduct  of  other  oriental  sovereigns ;  we  find  even 
the  beat  of  the  Jewish  monarcha  haaty  in  pro* 
nouncing  sentence  of  death,  and  speedy  in  enforcing 
its  execution,  and  this  adds  another  unsuspicious 
evidence  to  the  historical  accnraey  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  butler  and  baker  in  the  ancient  eastern  courts 
were  officers  of  great  rank  and  trust  j  poison  was  so 
often  employed  to  remove  an  obnoxioua  sovereign, 
that  every  precaution  vras  necessary  to  guard  against 
it.  The  dreams  of  both  these  functionaries  refer  to 
their  respective  occupations,  and  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  described  with  great  minuteness. 

'"nie  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to  Joseph,  and 
said  to  him.  In  my  dream,  behold  a  vine  was  before 
me.  And  in  the  vine  were  three  branches ;  and  it 
was  as  though  it  budded,  and  her  blossoms  shot  forth, 
and  the  clusters  thereof  brought  forth  ripe  grapes. 
And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand,  and  I  took  the 
grapes  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  1 
gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand."  (Gen.  xl.  9,  10, 
11.)  The  vine  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  only  in  a 
few  high-lying  districts ;  its  artificial  cultivation  re- 
quired extraordinary  care  and  attention :  it  was 
trained  over  trellises,  watched  carefully  by  the  gar- 
deners, and  regularly  watered,  while  most  other  pro- 
ductions of  horticulture  required  little  more  labour 
than  the  ordinary  operations  of  farming. 

Before  passing  from  this  engraving,  which  shows 
how  eareftilly  the  vine  waa  trained  and  watered,  we 
may  remark  that  the  simple  apparatus  <br  raising 
water  employed  by  the  figure  to  the  right  ia  still  used 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  simply  a  rude  lever ;  the 
stone  at  one  end  is  snfiiciently  heavy  to  raise  the  full 
bucket  suspended  at  the  other,  and  the  labour  of  the 
person  who  draws  the  water  is  confined  to  pulling 
down  the  bucket  when  empty.  The  compartment  to 
the  left  illnatratea  the  difference  between  the  hand- 
plough  and  the  yoke-plough,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
In  a  preceding  number.  The  vine  springing  over  the 
trellis  appears  to  be  as  luxuriant  At  that  which 
Pharaoh's  butler  beheld  in  his  dream. 

The  butler  Informs  us  that  he  extracted  the  juice 
by  simply  pressing  the  grapes  in  his  hand.  But 
though  this  process  may  have  been  occasionally  used, 
the  grapes  were  generally  trodden  out  by  the  foot, — 
a  custom  to  which  frequent  allusions  are  made  in 
Scripture,  and  to  which  we  shall  on  a  future  occasion 
direct  the  reader's  attention. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  cup  to  Pharaoh  would  have  been  a 
clear  proof  that  the  butler  was  fully  restored  to  favour. 
We  may,  however,  notice  that  the  Egyptian  vases 
were  of  surpasaing  beauty,  and  that  they  fully  rival 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans  in  loveliness 
of  form,  while  they  far  surpass  them  in  variety  *. 

We  must  now  come  to  the  second  dream.  "And 
when  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was 
good,  he  said  unto  Joseph,  I  also  was  in  my  dream, 
and,  behold  I  had  three  white  baskets  on  my  head; 
and  in  the  uppermost  basket  there  was  all  manner  of 
hake-meats  t'ur  Pharaoh;  and  the  birds  did  eat  them 
out  of  the  baskets  upon  my  head."  (Gen.  xl.  1  G,  1 7.) 
The  baskets  which  are  here  mentioned  occur  frequently 
upon  the  monuments.  It  would  seem  that  most 
cooking  operations  were  originally  performed  by 
baking,  as  is  still  the  case  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  South  Sea ;  when  thus  prepared  they  were  brought 
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to  table  in  trays  and  baskets  of  erqniiiite  woikmaii. 
ship,  and  ranged  so  as  to  make  a  tasteful  exhibiiion. 
We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  this  display  of  the  vimdi 
at  a  banquet  was  extended  also  to  rehgioni  offeriDgi, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Jewish  custom  of  placing  gbe«> 
bread  on  the  altars,  which  was  manifestly  dented 
from  the  Egyptians.  Some  of  the  baskets  were  plain 
wicker-work,   as  in  the  accompanying  engraving; 


others  were  formed  of  gold  and  silver,  exquiiitetf 
wrought.  We  find  these  baskets  frequently  curird 
on  the  head  as  described  by  the  chief  biker;  there 
was  manifestly  great  care  taken  to  teach  the  ^rranti 
who  performed  this  duty  to  walk  steadily  and  grac«- 
fuUy  under  their  burdens.  It  must  be  added  that  llie 
baskets  are  rarely  covered,  to  that  the  birds  might 
easily  have  attacked  the  viands  in  the  msDoer  de- 
scrilied  by  the  dreamer,  especially  as  the  establish- 
ments of  the  domestics  were  separated  by  a  crarl 
from  the  royal  apartments  of  the  palace.  It  ii  hf 
no  means  unasual  in  Persia  to  see  pillans  and  pacirr 
sent  to  a  considerable  distance  in  baskets  on  nien'i 
beads,  and  the  rice  round  the  piUaus  ii  so  cloself 
compressed  that  they  retain  their  heat  durirg  ttit 
journey. 

From  Joseph's  iuterpretation  of  the  dream,  it  »^ 
pears  that  criminals  were  beheaded  before  Hicir  boitn 
were  exposed  on  a  gibbet.  "  Yet  within  thnc  daji 
shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thy  head  from  off  (hn,  and 
shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree;  end  the  birds  shall  cat'h; 
flesh  from  off  thee."  (Gen.  xl.  20.)  We  see  frequent 
examples  of  the  beheading  of  captives  on  the  idodq. 
ments,  but  no  instance  of  hanging.  Such  a  pnuith' 
ment  must  have  been  reserved  only  for  the  most 
atrocious  criminals,  because  no  superstitions  of  the 
Egyptians  were  more  remarkable  than  those  connecttd 
with  the  reverential  care  of  the  dead. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  private  biitofM 
Joseph  previous  to  his  being  raised  to  the  digni'J' « 
prime-minister  and  virtual  ruler  of  the  land  of  EffP'i 
and  we  have  found  that  circumstances  apparendj' ''" 
Tnost  trivial  and  minute  in  the  narrative,  an;  c* 
firmed  in  every  particular  by  the  representslions  "■ 
manners  and  customs  still  existing  on  thebrnplf* 
and  tombs.  '  No  history  in  the  world,  indeeii,  is  s"li' 
ported  by  such  cogent  evidence  as  this,  tbe  "'*' 
ancient  and  most  venerable.  In  fact,  we  may  be  tajo 
to  have  as  abundant  corroborations  of  the  truth  ol 
Joseph's  history  as  of  the  reigns  of  the  Englisb  quf^"* 
Mary  and  Elizabeth. 


Pre  jUDica  may  be  considered  as  a  continual  (alw  niediiin 
of  viewitiK  things,  for  prejuiUreJ  persons  not  ortiv  ne>> 
speak  well,  but  also  never  think  well,  of  lliosa  ">"""  '"j 
dislike,  and  the  whole  cbaracler  and  condiicl  is  w"'™'^ 
with  an  eye  to  that  poiticular  thing  which  oBwds  tbea. 

BUTLSR. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTTS  VISIT  TO  THE  CAVE 

UAMH  SMOWE. 

Went  off  before  eight  a.m.  to  breakfast  with  our 
friend  Mr.  AndersoD.  After  breakfast  took  the  long 
boat,  and  under  Mr.  Anderson's  pilotage,  rowed  to  see 
*  a  remarkable  nataral  curiosity,  called  Uamh  Smowe, 
or  the  Largest  Cave.  After  rowing  about  three  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  from  the  sea  to  Loch 
Eribol,  we  enter  a  creek,  between  two  ledges  of  very 
high  rocks,  and  landing,  find  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
wonder  we  came  to.  see. 

The  exterior  apartment  of  the  cavern  opens  under 
a  tremendous  rock,  facing  the  creek^  and  occupies 
the  fall  space  of  the  ravine  where  we  landed.  From 
the  top  of  the  rock  to  the  base  of  the  cavern,  as  we 
afterwards  discovered  by  plumb,  is  eighty  feet,  of 
which  the  heiglht  is  fifty*three  feet:  the  rest,  being 
twenty-seven  feet,  is  occupied  by  the  precipitous 
rock  under  which  it  opens  ^  the  width  is  fully  in  pro-* 
portion  to  this  great  height,  being  110  feet.  The 
depth  of  this  exterior  cavern  is  200  feet^  and  it  is 
apparently  supported  by  an  intermediate  column  of 
natural  rock.  Being  open  to  daylight  and  the  sea 
air,  the  cavern  is  perfectly  dean  and  dry,  and  the 
sides  are  incrusted  with  stalactites.  This  immense 
cavern  is  so  well-proportioned,  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  its  extraordinary  height  and  extent,  till  I  saw  our 
two  friends,  who  had  somewhat  preceded  us,  having 
made  the  journey  by  land,  appearing  like  pigmies 
among  its  recesses.  Afterwards,  on  entering  the 
cave,  I  climbed  up  a  sloping  rock  at  its  extremity, 
and  was  much  struck  with  the  prospect,  looking  out- 
ward from  this  magnificent  arched  cavern  upon  our 
boat  and  its  crew,  the  view  being  otherwise  bounded 
by  the  ledge  of  rocks  which  formed  each  side  of  the 
creek. 

We  now  propose  to  investigate  the  further  wonders 
of 'the  Cave  of  Smowe.  In  the  right  or  west  side  of 
the  cave  opens  an  interior  cavern  of  a  different  aspect. 
The  height  of  this  second  passage  may  be  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet^  and  its  breadth  about  six  or 
eight,  naturally  and  neatly  formed  into  a  Gothic 
portal.  The  lower  part  of  this  porch  is  closed  by  a 
ledge  of  rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  between  five  or 
six  feet,  and  which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  to 
the  batch-door  of  a  shop.  Between  this  hatch  a 
brook  finds  its  way  out,  forms  a  black  deep  pool 
before  the  Gothic  archway,  and  then  escapes  to  the 
sea,  forming  the  creek  in  which  we  landed.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  approach  this  strange  past,  so 
as  to  gain  a  view  into  the  interior' of  the  cavern.  By 
clambering  along  a  broken  and  dangerous  cliff,  you 
can,  howler,  look  into  it ;  but  only  so  far  as  to  see 
a  twilight  space  filled  with  dark-coloured  water  in 
great  agitation,  and  representing  a  subterranean  lake« 
moved  by  some  fearful  convulsion  of  nature.  How 
this  pond  is  supplied  with  water  you  cannot  see  oven 
from  this  point  of  vantage,  but  you  are  made  partlj 
sensible  of  the  truth  by  a  sound  like  the  dashing  of 
a  sullen  cataract  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Here  the  adventure  has  usually  been  abandoned,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  mentioned  only  two  travellers  whose 
curiosity  had  led  them  further.  We  were  resolved, 
however,  to  see  the  adventures  of  this  cave  to  an 
end.^  Duff  had  already  secured  the  use  of  a  fisher's 
boat  and  its  hands,  our  own  log-boat  being  too  heavy 
and  far  too  valuable  to  be  ventured.  Accordingly 
the  skiff  was  dragged  up  the  brook  to  the  rocky 
ledge  or  hatch  which'  barred  up  the  interior  cavern, 
and  then,  by  force  of  hands,  our  boat*s  crew  and  two 
or  three  fishers  first  raised  the  boat's  bow  upon  the 
]edg:e  af  rock^  thaa  bcoaght  her  to  a  levels  being 


poised  upon  that  narrow  hatch,  and,  lastly,  launched 
her  down  into  the  dark  and  deep  subterranean  lake 
within.  The  entrance  was  so  narrow,  and  the  boat 
so  clumsy,  that  we,  who  were  all  this  while  clinging 
to  the  rock  like  sea-fowl,  and  with  scarcely  more 
secure  footing,  were  greatly  alarmed  for  the  si^ty  of 
our  trusty  sailors.  At  the  instant  when  the  boat 
sloped  inward  to  the  cave,  a  Highlander  threw  him- 
self into  it  with  great  boldness  and  dexterity,  and,  at 
the-  expense  of  some  bruises,  shared  its  precipitate 
fall  into  the  waters  under  the  earth.  This  dangerous 
exploit  was  to  prevent  the  boat  drifting  away  from 
us,  but  a  cord  at  its  stem  would  have  been  a  safer 
and  surer  expedient. 

When  the  man  had  recovered  his  breath  and  legs, 
he  brought  the  boat  back  to  the  entrance,  and  took 
us  in.  We  now  found  ourselves  embarked  on  a  deep 
black  pond  of  an  irregular  form,  the  rocks  rising  like 
a  dome  all  around  us,  and  high  over  our  heads.  The 
light,  a  sort  of  dubious  twilight,  was  derived  from 
two  chasms  in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  for  that  offered 
by  the  entrance  was  but  trifling.  Down  one  of  those 
rents  there  poured  from  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  in 
a  sheet  of  foam,  the  brook,  which,  after  supplying 
the  subterranean  pond  with  water,  finds  its  way  out 
beneath  the  ledge  of  rock  that  blocks  its  entrance. 
The  other  sky-light,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  looks  out  at 
the  clear  blue  sky.  It  is  impossible  for  description 
to  explain  the  imprecision  made  by  so  strange  a  place 
to  which  we  had  been  conveyed  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty. The  cave  itself,  the  pool,  the  cataract,  would 
have  been  each  separate  objects  of  wonder,  but  all 
united  together,  and  affecting  at  once  the  ear,  the 
eye,  and  the  imagination,  their  .effect  is  indescribable. 
The  length  oi  this  pond,  or  loch,  as  the  people  here 
call  it,  is  seventy  feet  over,  the  breadth  about  thirty 
at  the  narrowest  point,  and  it  is  of  great  depth. 

As  we  resolved  to  proceed,  we  directed  the  boat  to 
a  natural  arch  on  the  right  hand,  or  west  side  of  the 
cataract.  This  archway  was  double,  a  high  arch 
being  placed  alcove  a  very  low  one,  as  in  a  Roman 
aqueduct  The  ledge  of  rock  which  forms  this  lower 
arch  is  not  above  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  water, 
and  under  this  we  were  to  pass  in  the  boat ;  so  that 
we  were  fain  to  pile  ourselves  fiat  upon  each  other 
like  a  layer  of  herrings.  By  this  judicious  disposition 
we  were  pushed  in  safety  beneath  this  low-browed 
rock  into  a  region  of  utter  darkness.  For  this,  how* 
ever,  we  were  provided,  for  we  had  a  tinder-box  and 
lights.  The  view  back  upon  the  twilight  lake  we  had 
crossed,  its  sullen  eddies  wheeling  round  and  round, 
and  its  echoes  resounding  to  the  ceaseless  thunder  of 
the  waterfal,  seemed  dismal  enough,  and  was  aggra- 
vated by  temporary  darkness,  and  in  some  degree  by 
a  sense  of  danger.  The  lights,  however,  dispelled 
the  latter  sensation,  if  it  prevailed  to  any  extent,  and 
we  now  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  cavern  sloping 
somewhat  upward  from  the  water.  We  got  out  of 
the  boat,  proceeded  along  some  slippery  places  upon 
shelves  of  the  rock,  and  gained  the  dry  land.  I 
cannot  say  dry,  excepting  comparatively.  We  were 
then  in  an  arched  cave,  twelve  feet  high  in  the  roof, 
and  about  eight  feet  in  breadth,  which  went  winding 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  about  an  hundred 
feet  The  sides,  being  (like  those  of  the  whole 
cavern,)  of  limestone  rock,  were  covered  with  stalac- 
tites, and  with  small  drops  of  water  like  dew,  glancing 
like  ten  thousand  thousand  sets  of  birthday  diamonds 
under  the  glare  of  our  lights.  In  some  places  these 
stalactites  branch  out  into  broad  and  curious  ramifi- 
cations, resembling  coral  and  the  foUage  of  submarine 
plants. 

When  we  reached  the  extremity-  of  this  ptssaga 
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ve  foimd  it  Reclined  suddenly  to  a  horriUe  golf,  €» 
well^e(^i^i%d^,«itec^  «i4iDf  peat  depth,  orer 
vluch  thf  i»cfe  Gjpedl.  We  tbrmv  m  etonea.  liiiich 
inmcaied'great  pi^unditf  l»yL  their  soond;  mm  gjrow* 
ing  more  fiuniliar  with  the  honors  of  this  des;  we 
sounded  with  an  oar,  and  found  about  ten  feet  depdi 
at  'the  entrance,  hnt  dsKsovered,  in  (he  same  manner, 
^at  the  gdf  extended  nnder  the  rock,  deepening 
as. it  went^  we  knew  not  how  far.  Tmaginatinfn 
can  figure  few  deaths  mora  horrible,  than  to  be 
sucked  under  these  rocks  into  aame  mfathomsble 
abyss,  where  your  corpse  could  never  be  found  to 
give  intimation  of  your  fate.  A  water  kdpy,  or  an 
evil  spirit  of  any  aquatic  propensities,  could  not 
choose  a  fitter  abc^e;  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  believe 
at  our  first  entrance,-  and  when  all  our  fedings  were 
afloat  at  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  unexpected 
splashing  of  a  seal  would  have  routed  the  whole 
doxen  of  us.  The  mouth  of  this  ugly  gulf  was  aU 
covered  with  slimy  alluvions  sidistances,  which  led 
Mr*  Stevenson  to  observe,  that  it  could  have  no  sepa- 
rate source,  but  must  be  fed  from  the  waters  of  ^e 
outer  lake  and  brook,  as  it  lay  upon  the  same  level, 
and  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  with  them>  without  having 
anytUbog  to  indicate  a  separate  current  of  its  own. 
Rounding  •  this  perilous  hole,  or  gulf,  upon  the 
afores^  alluvkius  substances,  which  formed  its  riiores, 
we  reached  the  extremity  of  the  cavern,  which  there 
ascends,  like  a  funnd,  directly  xxp  a  sloping  precipice, 
but  hideously  Uack  and  slippery  from  wet  and  sea- 
weeds. One  of  our  sailors,  a  2Setlander,  climbed  up 
a  good  way, :  mi  by  holding  up  a  light,  we  could 
plainly  pereeive  that  this  vent  closed,  after  ascending 
to  a  considerable  height;  and  here,  ^erefore,  closed 
the- adventure  of  the  Cave  of  Smowe,  for  it  appeared 
uttefly  imposiAle  to  proceed  further  in  any  direction 
whatever.  Theve  is  a  tradition,  that  the  first  Lord 
Reay  went  through  various  subterranean  abysses, 
and  at  length  returned,  after  ineffectually  endeavour- 
ing  to  penetrate  to  the  extremity  of  tiie  Smowe  Cave ; 
but  this  must  be  either  fabulous,  or  an  exaggerated 
account  of  such  a  journey  as  we  performed.  And 
tHides  theiiattnr  supposition,  it  is  a  curious  instance 
how  little  she  people  in^tbe  nei^bourhood  of  this 
suriosity  hava  eared  to  examine  its 

On  returning,  we  endeavoured  to  fiuniliariae  our- 
sehrea  with  the  objects  in  detail,  whidi,  viewed  toge- 
ther^  had  struck  us  with  so  nroch  wonder.  The 
stalactites,  or  limy  incrustations,  upon  the  walls  of 
the  cavern,  ate  ehiefiyof  a  dark-farown  colour,  and, 
in  this  re^ct^  Smowe  is  inferior,  aococding  to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  to  the  odebvated  cave  of  Macallister,  in 
tile  Isle  of  Skeye.  In  returning,  the  men  with  the 
lights,  and  the  various  groups  and  attitudes  of  tiie 
party,  gave  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  We  now 
ventured  to  elamber  along  the  side  of  the  rode  above 
ibe  subterranean  water,  and  thus  gained  the  upper 
arch^  and  had  the  satisfhctian  to  see  our  admirable 
and  good-humoured  oommodoife,  Hamilton,  floated 
beneath  the  lower  arch  into  the  second  cavern. 

Descending  from  our  superior  station  on  this  upper 
areh,  we  now  again  embarked,  and  spent  some  time 
in  rowing  about  and  examining  this  second  cave. 
We  could  see  our  dusky  entrance,  into  which  daylight 
streamed  faint,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  3  and 
under  the  arch  of  the  outer  cavern  stood  a  sailor, 
with  an  oar  in  his  hand,  looking,  in  the  perspective, 
1^  a  fairy  with  his  wand.  We  at  length  emerged 
unwillfngly  from  this  extraordinary  basin,  and  again 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  the  large  exterior  cave.  Our 
boat  was  hoisted  with  some  difficulty  over  the  ledge, 
%Mch  appears  the  natural  barrier  of  the  interior 
aiarMneittSi  and  restated  in  safety  to  the  fisbctSj  irho 


were  perfectly  gratified  for  the  hax|rd  which  tiieir 
skiff,  as  wdl  an  oa»4>f  tiiemsdv|s,jbdl  eaiamfl. 

After  this  we  resolved  to  ''ascend  fiie  rotSi,  ud 
discover  the  i^ening  by  which  the  casca&e  ^mu  dis- 
charged from  above  into  the  second  cave.  Eiakine 
and  I,  by  some  chance,  took  the  wrong  side  of  the 
rodw^and  after  aome  sckatnbling,  got  into,  tlie  fioe 
of  a  dangerous  predpice,  where  Erskine,  to  my  grot 
alarm,  turned  |^dy,  and  declared  he  codd  not  go 
further.  I  dambered  up  without  much  difficoltf, 
and  dwiuting  to  the  people  bdow,  got  two  of  them  to 
assist  him,  by  means  of  a  rope.  We  easily  found 
the  brook,  and  traced  its  descent  till  it  predpitatts 
itadf  down  a  chasm  of  the  rock  into  thesubternneu 
apartment  where  we  first  made  our  scquaintanct 
Divided  by  a  natural  arch  of  stone  from  the  diam 
down  wluclL  the  cascade  falls,  there  is  another  vest, 
which  serves  as  dcylight  to  the  cavern,  as  I  alreadr 
noticed.  Standing  on  a  natural  foot-bridge,  fomed 
by  the  arch  which  divides  these  two  gulfc,  you  ha?e 
a  grand  prospect  into  both.  .The  one  is  deq),  bhd, 
and  silent,  only  affording  at  the  bottom  a  gMpiptt  of 
the  dark  and  sullen  pool  whioh  occupies  the  iDterior 
of  the  cavern.  The  right-hand  vent,  down  vhkh 
the  stream  discharges  itself,  seems  to  ring  and  reel 
with  the  unceasing  roar  of  the  cataract  which  en* 
vdopes  its  side  in  mist  and  foam.  This  part  of  the 
scene  alone  is  worth  a  day*8  journey/  After  heavy 
rains,  the  torrent  is  discharged  into  this  cavern  vith 
astonishing  Violence;  and  the  size  of  the  chasm  belog 
inadequate  to  the  reception  oif.  such  a  vohnne  of 
water,  it  is  thrown  up  in  spouts  like  the  blowing  of  a 
whale.  But  at  such  times  the  entruice  (tf  the  dren 
is  inaccessible.  Tdung  leave  of  this  sem^  inth 
regret,  we  rowed  back  to  Loch  EriboL    • 

[Locuiart'i  Lift  of  Str  WaUtr  Seott]    ' 


CONVERSATION.  No.  XL 
TasRS  are  certain  epochs  of  conversation  trtceabie 
in  the  different  stages  of  society.  In  the  mcst  W- 
barous  times,  war,  the  chase,  and  supernatural  sppev- 
ances,  are  the  usud  characteristics  of  it.  To  a  more 
advanced  stage,  fables  of  love  adventures,  and  tki 
ruder  kind  of  poetry;  and  to  supply  the  defeciiof 
talk,  bards  are  [called  in  to  recite  their  veraea^tfd 
fools  to  supply  jests,  and  furnish  a  subject  ibr  fkea. 
To  a  still  further  advanced  stage,  during  the  struggfc^ 
of  despotism  and  liberty,  politics  form  ardingtoi^- 

In  the  most  refined  state,  when  the  gevtmneDtis 
settled,  and  when  industry  and  opulence  have  gene- 
rated luxurious  habits,  and  an  improved  cdtivatioa 
of  mind,  the  arts,  theatres,  new  romuices,  and  po^* 
and  finally,  the  sdences,  philosophy,  and  r^ligioat 
truths,  are  found  to  be  the  reigning  subfects  of  con* 
versation. 

Proverbs,  puns,  rebuses,  cTxarades,  soeoniii«»»v 
years  figo,  are  now  expelled  from  polite  society. 
E8say$  oa  Convenation  and  an  Qnackerf, 


»    X    « 


Trx  difference  of  the  dernes  in  which  the  indinda^«f  • 

Seat  community  eiyoy  the  good  things  of  lift*  has  oeen » 
eme  of  discontent  m  dl  ages ;  and  it  is  doubtless  our 
paramount  duty,  in  every  sUte  of  lociety,  to  »llevi»t»»n« 
preasuvd  of  the  purely  evtt  part  of  thia  diitribirtiott»  ■ 
muoh  as  possible,  and,  tnr  all  the  meaos  he  <*^  d^s^ 
secure  the  lower  Unks  in  the  chain  of  society  fniasngipai 
in  dishonour  and  wretdiednss8.-^Sia  Jony  .HBaacsi** 

LONDON : • 
JOHN  WILUAH  PABK£R»  WBST  8TKANJX 
FvBUiuo  im  WifULT  Nnamu,  nxcm  Okk  Pwnn,  Ajnm  ^v^mu*^ 

miex  Sxxrnrct. 

saia  by  ■UBoaitattwSd  w#tww4mtett^H— » 
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THE  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.    Part  I. 


History  ot  the  HANurAcruRS, 
In  the  earlicBt  records  we  possess  of  the  arts  of  man- 
kind, we  find  a  notice  of  the  employment  of  wool  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing.  It  is  mentiuned  as  a 
common  material  for  cloth  in  Leviticus.  "  The  gar- 
ment also  that  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in,  whether  it 
be  a  woollen  garment  or  a  linea  garment,  whether  it 
be  in  the  warp,  or  the  wool,  of  liuen,  or  of  woollen," 
That  the  art  was  possessed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Ilomans  is  well  known,  but  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  mode  of  manufacturing;  fine  fabrics  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost.  The  woollen  manufacture 
revived  a  little  in  the  tenth  century,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  continued  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
the  inhabitants  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent,  that  the  growth  of  wool 
of  their  own  country  was  insufficient  for  their  con- 
sumption, and  they  were  obliged  to  derive  their  sup- 
ply from  other  nations.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  which 
threatened  the  whole  of  the  country  with  destruction, 
dispersed  the  foreign  manufacturers  who  had  settled 
in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  they,  carrying  with 
them  the  art  they  had  acquired,  established  woollen 
manufactures  in  other  countries,  and  still  continning 
their  connexion  with  the  Netherlands,  increased  the 
commerce  of  that  country  to  an  enormous  extent. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  manu- 
facture was  established  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  in 
Spain,  in  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  not  less  than 
16,000  looms  were  employed.  From  Spain,  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  Italy  and  France,  In  France,  the 
Vol.  XI. 


mannfoctiiTe  of  fine  cloths  wm>  carried  oa  to  a  vaat 
extent,  from  1659  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edi<i  of 
Nantes  in  1665,  when  her  best  workmen  left  the 
country,  and  her  superiority  was  gradually  lost. 

With  respect  to  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  was  first  intro- 
duced by  its  conquerors,  the  Romans.  A  manu- 
factory was  estabUahed  at  Winchester,  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  supply  the  Roman  army ;  and  while 
the  Romans  remained  on  the  island,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
continued.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  we  have  no  notice  of  the  progress  made  in 
this  useful  art.  In  the  year  925,  a  fleece  was  valued 
at  two-fifths  of  the  whole  sheep,  a  tolerable  proof 
either  that  wool  was  in  great  demand,  or  that  the 
flesh  of  the  sheep  was  in  little  request  or  in  great 
abondance.  For  the  next  two  centuries,  the  price  of 
the  carcase  remained  the  same,  while  that  of  the 
wool  increased.  In  1 135,  the  difference  in  value  was 
very  great,  the  price  of  the  wool  having  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  sheep  decreased  nearly 
in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
1  Spanish  wool  was  introduced  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  nobiUty  for  fine  cloths,  but  the  injury  this  was 
supposed  to  produce  to  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
English  wool,  caused  it  to  be  prohibited  soon  afW- 
waids.  In  12-10,  fine  Spanish  cloth  was  imported  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  in  consequence,  the 
demand  for  Englisli  wool  being  reduced,  the  surplus 
of  our  native  growth  was  exported  to  Flanders,  and 
it  was  there  manufactoied.  llus  continued  Coc  «^ 
wards  of  c 
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1330,  great  effttrts  were  made  by  the  Sog^th  to  im- 
prove their  wodlleii  mannftietiire,  and  to  that  end 
they  invited  over  the  Flemingt,  by  the  offer  of  varioui 
privileges,  to  establish  mantifaetories  in  this  country  $ 
the  great  expertnesa  of  these  people  soon  produced  a 
sensible  improvement  in  the  English  fabrics,  and  the 
government  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  wool  of 
home  growth  could  be  manufactured  in  the  country , 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool } 
the  demand  from  Flanders  ceased,  and  the  farmers 
having  less  inducement  to  improve  their  wool,  or  to 
increase  the  quantity,  both  suffered  by  the  prohibition. 

The  different  kinds  of  wool  tvhich  are  employed  by 
the  manufacturer,  vary  much  in  quality,  but  the  chi^ 
distinction  is  between  the  long  wool,  called  combing- 
wool,  whose  fibres  are  from  three  to  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  the  thort'ttapM,  or  cloth  wool,  which 
seldom  exceeds  four  inches.  The  long  wool  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manuficture  of  carpets,  crapes,  blan- 
kets, &c.,  the  finer  and  shorter  varieties  being 
reserved  for  hosiery.  The  short  Wool  is  chiefly  used 
for  broad  cloths,  kerseymeres,  Dec. 

The  wool  of  the  sheep  differs  in  quality  according 
to  the  part  of  the  animal  from  which  it  is  taken  j  the 
finest  is  on  the  neck  and  backi  the  next  in  quality  is 
on  the  sides,  that  on  the  legs  and  nimp  is  not  so 
fine,  while  the  coarsest  sort  is  on  the  under  sur> 
face  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  These  four  sorts  are 
separated  from  each  other  at  the  time  of  shearing. 

Th.e  wool  of  the  English  sheep  is  generally  of  the 
long  wool  kind,  the  finer  sorts  of  short  wool  being 
produced  by  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  the  Merino ; 
of  these,  the  Saxon  Merinos  produce  the  best  staple, 
but  those  which  have  been  bred  in  Australia  appear 
likely  to  excel,  in  a  short  time,  the  European. 

King  George  the  Third  introduced  the  Merino 
sheep  into  England,  but  they  did  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  that  was  expected,  although  they  have  in  many 
instances  materially  improved  ths  English  breed. 
The  quality  of  wool  produced  by  the  same  variety  of 
the  sheep  differs  considerably,  according  to  the  soil  of 
which  their  pastures  consist.  The  fleece  of  sheep  fed 
on  chalky  districts  is  generally  harsh,  while  those 
which  are,  fed  on  rich  loamy  soil,  are  distinguished 
for  the  softness  of  their  wool.  Those  on  the  Cheviot 
bills  are  said  to  produce  the  finest  English  wool. 

A  very  great  change  has  taken  place  within  tho  course 
of  the  present  century,  both  as  respects  the  quantity  of 
foreign  wool  imported,'  and  the  countries  from  whence  it 
is  derived.  Previously  to  1800,  our  average  imports  of  wool 
did  not  mueh  exoeed  3,000,000  lbs.,  mostly  brought  frou 
Spain*  the  wool  of  whioh  country  has  long  mainUined  a 
high  character.  In  ISOO,  our  imports  amounted  to  nearly 
9,000,000,  and  they  have  since  gone  on  gradually  increasing, 
tCll  they  now  amount  to  from  25,000,000  to  43,000,000  lbs. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  principally  derived  from  Spain, 
as  was  the  case  in  1614,  the  greater  part  of  this  immense 
supply  of  foreign  wool,  is  now  iinported  from  Germany. 
The  late  King  of  Saxony,  when  Elector,  intvoduced  the 
breed  of  Merino  sheep  into  his  dominions,  and  exerted  him* 
seU  to  promote  the  growth  of  this  valuable  animal.  His 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  sig- 
nal success.  The  Merino  sheep  seem  to  succeed  better  m 
Saxony  and  some  other  German  states,  than  in  Spain,  and 
they  have  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  Spanish  wool  tnde 
has  become  insigmflcant,  when  oompaMd  with  that  of 
Germany.  The  importations  of  Germas  wool  were  quite  tri- 
fling during  the  war,  amounting  in  1812  to  only  28,000  lbs., 
but  since  the  peace  they  have  mcreased  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. In  1814.  they  amounted  to  3.432,456  lbs. ;  in  1820, 
they  were  5,1 13,442  lbs. ;  in  1825,  they  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  88,789,661  lbs. ;  but  this  being  a  year  of 
overtrading,  they  declined  in  1826,  to  1 0,545,232  Iba.;  they 
have  since,  however,  recovered  from  this  depression,  and  in 
1833,  amounted  to  25,370,106  lbs. 

The  breed  of  sheep  which  was  carried  out  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  has  succeeded  remarkably 


well ;  ttid  Australia  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  bs  om 
of  the  principal  wool^vowioff  eeuiitries  in  the  worid.  Tin 
imports  into  Great  Britain  oave  been  lapidly  incieasing; 
in  1833,  they  amounted  to  3,616,^69  Ibs^  while  the  inporu 
from  Spain  only  amounted  to  3,339,150  lbs.  The  Spanish 
flocks  suffered  severely  during  the  war,  and  the  best  wool 
does  not  fetch  more  than  half  the  price  of  the  Saxoay. 

The  males  of  the  Merinos  have  homs^  the  females 
are  without  them.  The  thickness  of  wool  with  which 
they  are  covered  is  very  great, — they  appear  entirely 
enveloped  in  it ;  it  grows  under  the  jaws,  down  the 
forehead  to  the  eyes,  under  the  belly,  and  down  the 
legs  to  the  very  feet.  It  covers  the  skin  so  thickly, 
that  it  will  scarcely  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the 
hand,  but  yields,  as  it  were,  by  starts,  like  the  close, 
short  hair  of  an  extremely  fine  clothes  brush.  la 
Spain,  the  numher  of  this  breed  is  estimated  at 
5,000,000,  and  they  are  all  under  the  management  of 
a  company  of  proprietorSi  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Meita,  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges,  which  are 
considered  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  This  association  is  formed  principally  of 
the  nobles,  persons  in  power,  members  of  rich 
monasteries,  and  ecclesiastical  chapters.  They  aic 
divided  into  flocks.  The  Mesta  has  its  peculiar  km, 
which  are  digested  into  a  code  called  Leyt  y  ordt- 
nanzas  de  la  Mesta,  and  there  is  also  a  particular  tri- 
bunal, consisting  of  four  judges,  under  the  title  of 
Honrado  cons^o  de  la  Me$ta,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
to  all  matters  that  are,  in  the  slightest  degree,  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  Mesta,  and  who  are 
particularly  watchful  against  any  infringement  of  its 
privileges.  La  Borde,  in  his  splendid  work  on  Spaio, 
sums  up  the  principal  grievances  complained  of,  in 
consequence  of  the  exdusive  powers  of  this  corpo- 
ration. 1st,  It  employs  from  40,000  to  60,000  me», 
which  are  thus  withdrawn  Ihmi  other  pmtoita  in 
agriculture,  and  which  are  otherwise  lost  to  the  itate, 
as  they  rarely  marry  $  2nd,  The  lands  on  which  thej 
feed  might  be  cultivated  to  much  greater  sdvantage^ 
3rd,  The  cultivated  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
route  receive  great  dami^,  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  recompense  -,  and  as  they  are  in  motion  in 
the  Spring,  when  the  com  is  considerably  adTSOced, 
and  again  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe, 
this  damage  is  the  more  extensive. 

The  directors  and  shepherds  are  dreaded  in  every  place 
through  which  they  pass,  for  they  exercise  a  most  insuffer- 
able despotism,  the  consequence  of  the  improper  privilege 
they  possess,  of  brioginff  whomsoever  they  may  ehoose  t» 
insult  before  the  tribanal  of  the  mesta,  whoae  deciaiooi  u* 
almost  invariably  in  favour  of  its  servants. 

The  following  account  of  thcae  wandering  flodui 
although  written  some  time  hack,  is  still  a  faithfni 
history  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  at  present 
conducted  from  place  to  place. 

The  whole  number  of  these  sheep  are  divided  into  Mm* 
Ten  thousand  sheep  oompose  a  lloek,  which  is  dividad  into 
ten  tribes.  One  man,  called  a  Mai/oruh  bas  the  coodii^ 
of  all.  He  must  be  the  owner  of  four  or  five  haodred 
sheep ;  strong,  aotive,  vieilant.  intelligent  in  pasture,  ia 
the  weather,  and  in  the  diseases  of  sTOep-  He  has  abso- 
lute dominion  over  fifty  shepherds  and  fifty  doj^  fi^e  « 
each  to  a  tribe.  He  chooses  them,  he  chastises  them,  or 
discharges  them  at  will ;  he  is  the  ehief  shephsrd  of  tba 
whole  llock.  His  salary  is  forty  pounds  a  year  asd  a 
horse,  whereas  the  first  shepheid  of  a  tribe  baa  but  f^}{ 
shillings  a  year*  the  second  thirty-four  sbillioga,  the  thud 
twenty-five  shillings,  the  fourth  fifteen  shillings,  and  a  boy 
ten  shillings  a  year.  All  their  allowance  is  two  pounds « 
bread  a  day  each.  They  mav  keep  a  few  goats  and  sheep 
in  the  flook,  but  the  wool  is  for  the  master;  they  haveoolf 
the  lambs  and  the  flesh.  The  chief  shepherd  givM  Ibem 
three  shillings  in  April,  and  tliree  shillings  in  Ootober.  by 
way  of  regale  for  the  road ;  and  these  are  all  the  sve^ 
these  miserable  wretches  enjoy.  Exposed  everyday mtw 
year  to  all  weathers,  and  every  night  to  lie  in  a  nut*   Tm 
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fare,  and  thus  live,  generally  to  old  age*  85,000  men,  the 
number  computed  to  keep  the  fine-wooUed  »beep  of  Spaint 
^jth  the  same  number  or  dogs  of  the  large  mastiflf  kind, 
who  arc  allowed  two  pounds  of  bread,  of  an  inferior  quality, 
a-piece  a  day. 

The  firot  thing  the  shepherd  does  when  the  floek  returns 
from  the  south  to  their  Summer  downs,  ia  to  give  them  at 
much  salt  as  they  will  eat ;  every  owner  allows  his  ilook 
td  a  thousand  sheep,  one  hundred  aroyes,  or  twenty*five 
quintals  of  salt,  which  the  flock  eats  in  about  five  months ; 
tney  eat  none  in  their  journey,  nor  in  their  Winter  walk. 
The  shepherd  places  fifty  or  sixty  flat  stones,  at  about  five 
steps  distance  firom  each  other,  he  strews  salt  upon  each 
atooe,  he  leads  the  llock  slowly  through  the  stones,  and 
every  sheep  tats  to  his  liking.  They  never  eat  a  grain  of 
salt  when  they  are  feeding  on  limestone  land,  whether  it 
be  on  the  grass  of  the  downs,  or  on  the  little  plants  of  the 
corn-fields  after  harvest-home.  The  shepherd  must  not 
suffer  them  to  stay  too  long  without  salt ;  ne  leads  them  to 
a  spot  of  dayey  soil,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  feeding, 
they  march  to  the  stones  and  devour  the  salt  If  they  meet 
m  spot  of  the  mixed  soiU  they  eat  salt  in  proportion. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September,  they  put  on  the  redding 
or  ochre ;  a  ponderous  irony  earth,  common  in  Spain  The 
shepherd  dissolves  it  in  water,  and  daubs  the  sheep's  backs 
vrith  it  fVom  the  neck  to  the  rump.  Some  say  it  mixes 
with  the  grease  of  the  wool,  and  so  becomes  a  varnish  im* 
penetrable  to  the  rain  and  oold ;  others,  that  its  weight 
iLoepa  the  wool  down,  and  so  hinders  it  from  growing  long 
and  ooane ;  and  others,  that  it  sets  aa  an  absorbent  of  the 
perspiration, 

Tne  sheep  now  begin  their  march  towards  the  low  plains; 
their  itineracy  is  marked  out  by  immemorial  custom,  and 
by  ordinances ;  and  is  as  well  regulated  as  the  march  of 
troops.  They  fhed  f^ely  in  all  the  wilds  and  commons 
they  pass  through ;  but  aa  they  must  necessarily  pass 
through  many  oultivatad  spots,  the  proprietors  of  these  are 
obliged  by  law  to  leave  a  passage  open  for  the  sheep, 
through  vineyards,  olive-yards,  corn-fields,  and  pasture  land 
common  to  towns ;  and  these  passages  must  be  at  least 
ninety  yards  wide,  that  they  may  be  not  too  crowded  in  a 
narrow  lane*  These  passages  are  often  so  long,  that  the 
poor  ereatures  mareh  aix  or  seven  leagues  a  day  to  get  into 
the  open  wUds,  where  the  shepherd  walks  alow  to  let  thtm 
Ibed  at  ease  and  rest :  but  they  never  stop ;  they  have  no 
dav  of  repose,  they  march  at  least  two  leagues  a  day,  ever 
Jbllowing  the  shepherd^  alwavs  feeding  or  seeking  with 
their  heads  towards  the  ground,  till  they  get  to  their  jour- 
ney's end,  whieh,  fh>m  the  Montana  to  Estramadura,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  whieh  they  march  in 
less  than  fcrty  days.  The  ohief  shepherd's  first  eare  ia  to 
see  that  each  tribe  is  conducted  to  the  same  district  it  fed 
in  the  year  befitre,  and  where  the  sheep  were  yeaned,  which 
they  think  prevents  a  variation  in  the  wool ;  though  this, 
indeed,  requires  but  little  care,  for  it  is  a  notorious  truth  that 
the  sheep  would  go  to  that  very  spot  of  their  own  accord. 
His  next  eare  is  to  fix  the  toils*  where  the  sheep  pass  the 
night,  lest  they  should  stray  and  fhll  into  the  jaws  of 
wolves.  Lastly,  the  shepherds  make  up  their  poor  huts 
with  stakes,  branebes,  and  bramblss;  for  which  end,  and 
lor  firing,  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  cut  off  one  branch 
ijrom  every  tree. 

Next  comes  the  time  when  the  ewes  begin  to  drop  their 
lambs,  which  is  the  most  toilsome  and  most  solieitidue 
part  of  tho  pastoral  Hfe.  The  shepherds  first  ooU  put  the 
Darren  from  the  pmgnant  ewes,  which  are  condueted  to  the 
bast  shelter,  sad  the  others  to  the  bleakest  part  of  the  dis- 
trict As  the  lambs  fall  they  are  led  apart,  with  their 
dams,  to  another  comfortable  spot  A  tnird  division  is 
made  of  the  last-yeaned  lambs,  for  whom  was  allotted  from 
tbe  beginning,  the. most  Ibrtile  part,  the  best  soil,  and 
sweetest  grass  of  the  down,  that  they  may  grow  as  vigorous 
as  Iba  first  veanod,  for  thsy  must  all  maioh  the  aame  day 
towards  their  Summer  quarters.  In  the  month  of  March 
the  shepherds  cut  off  the  tails  of  the  lambs  five  inches 
below  the  rump,  for  cleanliness ;  mark  them  on  the  nose 
with  a  hot  imn ;  saw  off  their  horns,  that  the  rams  may 
not  hurt  one  another,  or  the  ewes,  and  any  other  necessair 
apetatioa,  pnrrioasly  to  whieh  the  twentieth  lamb  is  paid, 
the  other  half  tithe  being  paid  in  tho  Winter  walk. 

*  The  toils  are  made  of  sparto,  in  meshes  a  foot  wide,'and  the 
thidnesi  of  a  fiager ;  so  that  toils  9enr«  instead  of  bardlM.  The 
whole  sooare  tou  is  Ught.  Sparto  is  a  sort  of  rush,  which  bsais 
twbtias  iBio  ropes  for  coasting  venels.  Snarto  swims,  hemp  sinks. 
It  H  MM  ftMS  by  the  English  ssilois.       *' 


In  the  month  of  April,  thtf  sheep  azpnss,  by  varioxig 

uneasy  movements,  a  remarkable  restlessness,  and  strong 
desire  to  go  off.  The  shepherds  must  exert  all  their  vigi- 
lence  lest  they  should  escape ;  and  it  has  oilen  happened 
that  a  tribe  has  stolen  a  forced  march  of  three  or  four 
leagues  upon  a  sleepy  shepherd :  but  he  is  sure  to  find 
them,  fbr  they  return  exactly  the  same  way  they  came,  and 
there  are  many  examples  of  three  or  four  strayed  shesf^ 
walking  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  very  place  they  fed  in  the 
year  before.  Thus  tbey  all  go  off  towards  their  Summer 
mountains  in  the  same  order  they  came,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  the  flocks  that  go  to  Leon  and  Castile,  are 
shorn  on  the  road ;  whilst  the  other  flocks  march  on  to 
Molina  of  Arragon.  They  begin  to  shear  the  flrst  of  May, 
provided  the  weather  be  ftor,  for  if  tlda  wool  were  not  quite 
dry,  the  fleeces,  which  are  close  piled  upon  one  anothsiv 
would  ferment  and  rot.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
shearing-houses  are  so  spacious.  Some  of  them  can  con- 
tain in  bad  weather  20,000  sheep,  and  cost  above  5,000/. 
sterling;  besides,  the  ewes  are  creatures  of  such  tender 
eonstitutiens,  that  if  they  were  exposed  immediately  after 
shearing  to  fta  air  of  a  bleak  night  they  would  all  perish. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ahearraen  emr 
ployed  to  shear  a  flock  of  ten  thousand  sheep.  A  man 
shears  twelve  ewes  a  day,  and  but  eight  rams.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  is,  not  only  because  the  rams  have  larger 
bodies,  stronger,  and  more  wool,  but  the  shearmen  dare  not 
tie  their  feet  aa  they  do  those  of  the  unresisting  ewes. 
Experienoo  faastenrik  that  the  bold  rebelUous  ism  would 
struggle  even  to  suSecation  in  captivity  under  the  shears  | 
they  gently  lay  him  down,  stroke  him.  and  beguile  him 
out  oi  his  fleece.  A  certain  number  of  sheep  are  led  into 
the  great  shelter-house,  which  is  a  parallelogram  of  four  or 
fite  nundred  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  wide,  where  they 
remain  ell  day.  As  many  as  they  judge  can  be  despatched 
by  the  abesrmen  the  next  day,  are  driven  from  the  ahsltnr 
hall,  into  a  long,  narrow,  low  gut  called  the  awenttngrplMti 
where  they  remain  all  night  crowded  as  cloaa  together  a# 
the  shepherd  can  keep  them,  that  they  may  sweat  pleuti- 
Ailly,  which  is  to  soften  the  wool  for  the  shears,  and  oil 
their  edges.  They  are  led  by  degrees,  in  the  morning,  into 
the  spacious  shearing-hall,  which  joins  the  sweating-room. 
The  shepherd  carries  them  off  as  fast  as  tiney  are  sheared 
to  be  marked  with  tar,  and  as  this  opsratian  ia  nosessarilf 
performed  upon  one  at  a  time,  it  gives  a  ^um  opportunit.y 
to  the  shepherds  to  cull  out  for  the  butchery  all  the  sheep 
of  the  flock  that  have  outlived  their  teeth.  The  sheared 
sheep  go  to  the  fields  to  feed  a  little  if  it  be  fine  weather, 
and  they  return  in  the  evening  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
yard  before  the  honae,  within  the  shelter  of  the  walls ;  but 
if  it  be  oold  and  doudy  they  go  into  the  house.  They  are 
thus  brought  bv  degreee  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  their  first 
day's  journey  from  the  shearing-house  to  the  "awintoint  is 
short. 

The  sheep  and  shearers  despatched,  the  first  thing  done, 
is  to  weigh  the  whole  pile  of  wool ;  the  next  is  to  divide 
each  fleece  into  three  sorts  of  wool :  the  superfine ;  the 
fine;  and  the  coarse  wool*  A  different  price  is  fixed 
upon  these  three  classes,  though  the  general  custom  is  to 
sell  the  whole  uile  together  at  a  mean  priee.  It  is  sold, 
after  it  is  washed,  when  it  is  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom, 
or  to  any  considerable  distance  in  it ;  for  as  it  never  loses 
less  than  half  its  weight  in  washing,  and  often  more  when 
the  sweating  is  violent  half  the  carriage  is  saved. 

The  shepherd's  ehief  care  ia  not  to  suffer  the  sheep  to  go 
out  of  their  toils  until  the  morning  sun  has  exhaled  the 
dew  of  a  white  froet  and  never*let  them  approach  a  rivulet 
or  pond  after  a  shower  of  hail,  for  if  they  should  eat  the 
dewy  grass,  or  drink  hail-wator,  the  whole  tribe  would 
become  melancholy,  fast  pine  away,  and  die.  Hail-water 
ia  so  pernicious  to  men  in  this  climate,  that  the  people  of 
Molina  will  not  drink  the  river  water  after  a  violent  shower 
of  hail :  but  let  it  be  never  so  muddy,  and  rise  never  so 
hish  after  rain,  they  drink  it  without  nsr. 

The  fineness  of  the  wool  is  due  to  the  animals  passing 
their  life  in  an  open  air  of  equal  temperature.  Constant 
heat  or  constant  cold,  with  housmg,  are  the  causes  of  coarse, 
black,  and  speckled  wool.  All  the  animals  who  live  in  the 
open  air,  oonstently  keep  up  to  the  colour  of  their  sires. 
The  free,  but  less  abundant  perspiration  in  the  open  ab,  is 
swept  away  aa  fast  as  it  flows,  whereas  it  is  greatly  in* 
creased  by  thevoxcessive  heat  of  numbers  of  sheep  housed 
all  night  in  a  narrow  place.  It  fouls  the  wool,  makes  it 
hairy,  and  changes  ito  colour. 
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EA8V  LfeSSONS  OST  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  X. 

Internal  Evidencss.  Part  II, 

You  may  observe^  again,  that  the  kmdoi  manl  duty 
vbich  Jeras  and  hw  Apostles  taught,  was.  not  wbat 
was  ^e  most  likely  to  gain  them  poptdarity  with 
their  hearers.  The  Jews  had  a  great  deal  of  nationai 
pride  in  being  God's  holy  and  peculiar  peo|de;  they 
looked  on  the  Grentiles  as  unclean  and  outcasts  ;  and 
had  a  partieolar  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  S«nari» 
tans^  The  Romans,  again,  were  no  less  proud  of 
lAieir  nrilitary  ^ory,  and  political  power ;  and  the 
Greeks,  of  their  superior  wisdom  and  refinement. 
And  all  were  zealous  for  the  glory,  and  greatness,  and 
superiority,  each,  of  his  own  country.  It  was  not 
aooeptable  to  any  of  these  to  be  taught  to  "  love  their 
c»emie%*'  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  be  humble  and 
fiorgivingj  patient  under  persecution;  gentle  and  kind 
to  all  men ;  and  lastly,  to  consider  men  of  every  race, 
and  of  every  station,  as  on  a  level  in  respect  of  the 
Gospel  promises;  and  that  in  God's  sight  there  was 
to  be  ''  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free."  (Coloss.  iii.  11.)  .Moreover,  party- 
spirit  ran  very  high  among  the  Jews ;  especiftUy  be* 
twien  the  secte  €xf  the  Pharisees  and  Saducees.  Now, 
an  enthusiast  would  have  most  likely  been  a  zealous 
partisan  of  one  of  these  sects ;  and  a  schemiog  im* 
postor.  If  he  did  not  join  one  of  them,  would  have 
been  likely  to  aim  at  the  favour  of  both,  by  flattering 
each  in  tttm».  aad  gratifying  each  by  exposing  the 
tedta-of  their  .(q[)poDents.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary, 
in  hk  diseoones  to  each  party,  sets  before  them  their 
own  errors,  (Lnke  xL  42,  &c.;  xx.  27;)  and  He  does 
the  same  in  respect  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
(Luke  X.  33  ;  iv.  22.) 

All  thia  is  worthy  of  a  "  teacher  seat  from  God;** 
and  is  quite  different  from  what  we  might  expect  of 
mere  human  teachers. 

Then,  again,  if  you  look  to  the  style  of  writing  in 
the  historical  books,  (the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,) 
you  will  observe  that  neither  the  miracles  nor  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles  are  boastfully 
■et  forth,  and  eloquently  described  and  remarked 
upon;  as  would  have  been  natural  for  writers  desirous 
of  m^ng  a  strong  impression  on  the  reader.  There 
is  no  endeavour  to  excite  wonder,  or  admiration,  or 
compassion,  or  indignation.  There  is  nothing,  in 
short,  such  as  we  should  have  expected  in  writers 
who  were  making  up  a  marvellous  story  to  produce 
an  effect  on  men's  feelings  and  imaginations.  The 
miracles  performed,  and  the  instance  of  heroic  forti- 
tude displayed,  are  all  related  briefly,  calmly,  and 
drily,  and  almost  with  an  air  of  indifference,  as  if 
they  were  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  which 
the  readers  were  familiar  with.  And  this  is,  indeed, 
one  strong  proof  that  the  readers  to  whom  these 
books  were  addressed — the  early  Christians, — ^really 
were  (as  the  books  themselves  give  us  to  understand 
they  were,)  familiar  with  these  things ;  in  short,  that 
the  persecutions  endured,  and  the  Signs  displayed  by 
the  Apostles,  really  were,  in  those  times  and  coun- 
tries, common  and  notorious. 

You  should  observe,  also,  the  candid  and  frank 
nmplicity  wiUi  which  the  New  Testament  writers 
describe  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of  the  disciples ; 
not  excepting  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
Apostles.  Their  ''  slowness  of  heart,"  [that  is,  dul- 
ness  of  understanding,] — ^their  want  of  faith  [trust] 
in  their  Master,-— and  their  worldly  ambition,  and 
jealousy  among  themselves,  are  spoken  of  without 
reserve,  and  as  fireely  as  the  faults  of  the|r  adver- 


'  Thl^,  uttd  sotn^  of  the  iithttf  *po{titir,'W'tli^i^ 
Testament,  that  have  been  noticed,  wotild  be  v^ 
remarkable  if  met  with  in  any  tme  book  3  Irat  it  is 
still  more  so,  when  you  consider  that  the  6«me  cha- 
racter runs  through  «//  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  are  no  less  tiian  twenty-seven  distinct 
oomposftlons,  of  several  different  kinds,  written  a{^8* 
rently  at  considerable  intervals  of  time  from  each 
oAter,  and  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  woriu 
of  no  less  llian  eight  different  authors.  Toa  might 
safely  ask  an  unbdiever  to  point  out  the  same  num- 
ber, or  half  the  number,  of  writers  in  behalf  of  anj 
Seot>  Party,  or  System,  all  of  them,  without  a  single 
exceptk>n,  writing  with  the  same  modest  siniplidty, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  excuse,  or  to  extol;  and 
set  off  themselves. 

In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others,  both  the  Chris- 
tian religion  itsdf,  and  the  Christian  Scriptures,  m 
totally  unlike  what  they  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  if  they  had  been  from  Man.  They  sppear  too 
simple,  candid,  and  artless,  to  come  from  impostors; 
and  too  calm,  sober,  and  wise,  for  enthusiasts.  And 
yet,  if  Christianity  were  the  device  of  men,  these 
men  must  have  been  either  the  most  dehberale,  artftd, 
and  wicked  of  impostors,  or  else,  by  far,  the  wildest 
and  maddest  set  of  enthusiasts  that  were  ever*  eom- 
bined  together :  since  they  did  not  (as  many  crazy 
enthusiasts  have  done,)  appeal  merely  to  their  own 
inward  feelings,  and  their  dreams  or  visions,  bnt  to 
matters  of  fact  coming  under  the  evidence  of  the 
senses ;  in  which  none  but  a  compete  madman 
could  be  mistaken,  and  most  of  which  their  adver- 
saries were  free  to  judge  of  as  well  as  themsdves. 

These  few  heads,  then,  of  internal  evidence,  which 
have  been  here  briefly  sketched  out,  would,  aen 
alone,  furnish  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Gospel  did  not  and  could  not  have  come  mm  Man ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  must  have  come  from  God. 
And  yet  these  internal  marks  of  truth  vAAetl  have 
been  here  pointed  out  by  way  of  rrecimens,  are  bnt 
a  very  small  part  of  what  you  may  hereafter  make 
out  for  yourself ;  and  are  not  even  selected  as  being 
the  principal  and  the  most  conclusive,  but  only  m 
those  which  could  the  most  easily  be  pat  befbre  yon 
in  a  small  compass.  At  some  future  time,  when  your 
power  of  fudging  is  improved,  you  will  feel  the  rery 
character  of  our  Saviour  as  described  in  the  Gospels, 
to  be  (as  I  have  hinted  to  you,}  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs,  and  the  most  satisfactory  and  delightful  (vroaf, 
of  the  truth  of  His  religion.  But  this  is  rather  tobe 
felt  than  described  3  and  you  will  feel  it  oolf  in  pro- 
portion to  your  sincere  desire  and  endeavour  to  con- 
form your  own  character  to  the  purest  and  best 
pattern  you  can  find.  The  more,  indeed,  you  learn  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  more  jou  «tudy, 
with  ^  sincere  desire  to  know  what  is  true  and  to  do 
what  is  right,  both  other  books  ancient  and  modern 
and  also  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  more  yon  wOl 
perceive  (as  has  been  above  said,)  how  unlikely  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  have  been  devised  by  Man, 
and  how  well  suited  it  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  Man 
and  to  improve  his  nature. 

But  when  you  do  come  to  perceive  the  force  of 
the  internal  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
you  will  find  that  though  it  may  be  one  of  the  best 
reasons  to  have,  it  will  often  not  be  the  best  to  giv^ 
A  great  part  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is  better  fitted 
to  furnish  a  consoling  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  0 
believer,  than  to  convince  an  unbdiever.  For  tboc 
is  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  rcligon 
that  can  only  be  learned  fully  from  experience.  Sin- 
cere believers  perceive  in  it  a  wisdom,  and  purity,  aiw 
nobleness  of   character,  which  are  n^.i.^P'^^ 
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uacbaniiQ#d»,iior  tboiovglily  Ubed  and  relUbed  by  any 
ODa^  till  he  has  becawM,  ia  a  ^reat  degMe,  what  tha 
GhristiaQ  religion  is  designed  to  make  hisx :  till  he 
has  something  of  such  a  character  as  the  Gospel 
does  not/arf  in  man,  htxtfonu  in  him« 

A  life  of  genuine  Chdstian  virtae  does,  indeed* 
meet  with  some  degree  of  approbation  from  most 
men,  even  though  unbelievers  ^  and  it  appears  ac- 
cordingly to  have  been,  in  the  earliest  tknei^  a  help 
towards  the  conversion  of  some  of  them.  <1  Peter 
ii.  12.)  And  it  is  for  yon  to  bring  before  the  minds 
of  those  you  live  with  this  kind  of  testimony  to 
Chnstianity  from  its  moral  excellence^  not  so  much 
by  talking  of  it,  as  by  setting  it  forth  in  your  life,  and 
"  letting  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  youv  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.'*  (Matt  v.  16.)  But  you  must 
not  expect  that  any  one  will  comj^etely  feel  all  the 
force  of  this  kind  of  intemal  evidence  of  Christianity, 
till  he  shall  have  become  himself  a  believer,  and  a 
sincerely  practical  believer.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
clear  description  of  the  inside  of  a  well-built  and 
commodious  house,  to  one  who  is  on  the  outside  and 
has  never  been  in  such  a  house,  but  has  always  lived 
in  a  tent,  like  the  wild  Arabs,  or  in  a  smoky,  slovenly 
hoveL  But  you  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  him  enough 
of  what  is  on  the  outside,  to  induce  him  tu  desire  to 
come  in  :  and  when  he  hag  done  this,  he  will  gradually 
be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  and  by  the  habits  of 
neatness,  order,  cleanliness,  and  decency,  which  he 
will  be  likely  to  acquire  by  living  in  such  a  house, 
will  gaii\  more  and  more  .the  power  of  perceiving  the 
csoromodiousness  of  it*  And  so  it  is  with  the  evidenoes 
of  Christianity.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  seen  enough, 
as  he  easily  may  do,  of  good  evidence  to  convince 
him  that  it  is  from  God,  if  he  will  then  be  induced  to 
come  m,.and  heartily  embrace  it,  and  endeavour  to 
understand  it,  and  to  apply  it  to  himself  as  so  to  be 
the  better  for  it  in  his  UTe,  he  will  then  be  rewarded 
by  a  fuUer  and  clearer  view  of  many  other  evidences 
which  he  could  ncyt  at  first  take  in.  And  such  a  per- 
son will  then  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  o. 
our  Master,  "  If  any  man  Is  willing  to  do  [will  do] 
the.  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God."  (John  vii.  17.) 


SvsaT  One  would  pursue  his  own  interest,  if  he  knew  what 
It  was ;'  and,  in  fact,  every  one  does  pursue  it,  but  the 
gcfuerality  totally  mistake  it.  No  man  would  choose  riches 
before  happiness,  power  before  quiet,  or  fame  before  safety, 
if  he  knew  the  true  value  of  each ;  no  man  would  prefer 
the  transitory  and  worthless  enjoyment  of  this  world,  to  the 
permanent  and  sublime  felicity  of  a  better,  if  he  had  a 
clear  prospect  of  them  both ;  but  we  see  the  former  through 
a  mist,  which  always  magnifies,  and  the  latter  appears  at 
so  great  a  distance,  that  we  scarce  see  it  at  all ;  and  there- 
§ne  it  makes  little  impression  upon  our  senses,  and  has  ts 
little  influence  on  our  conduct— -Jsmms. 


Men  of  splendid  talents  are  generally  too  quick,  too  volatile^ 
too  adventurous,  and  too  unstable  to  be  much  relied  on ; 
whereas  men  of  common  abilities,  in  a  regular  plodding 
routine  of  business,  act  with  more  regularity  and  greater 
certainty.  Men  of  the  best  intellectuu  abilities  are  apt  to 
strike  off  suddenly,  like  the  tangent  of  a  circle,  and  cannot 
be  brought  into  their  orbits  by  attraction  or  gravity— they 
often  act  with  such  eccentrioity,  as  to  be  lost  in  the  vortex 
of  their  own  reveries.  Brilliant  talents  in  general  are  like 
the  ignee  fahn;  they  excite  wonder,  but  often  mislead. 
They  are  not,  however,  without  their  use ;  like  the  fire  from 
the  flint,  once  produced,  it  may  be  converted,  by  solid  think- 
ing men,  to  very  salutary  and  noble  pttrposes«*^Tau8Lxa. 

In  fi>rming  a  judgment,  lay  your  hearts  void  of  foretaken 
opinions ;  else,  whatsoever  is  done  or  said»  will  be  measured 
by  a  wrong  rule,  like  those  who  have  tfae  jaundice,  to  whom 
«Terytliing  appeareth  yellow.rr-Sia  P.  ^idnxy. 


CAOUTQHOVCv  on  INSUJff  .SOJlQP^ft/  ^f 
Every  age  and  nation  witnesses  some  new  instance 
of  the  application  of  natural  productions  to  the 
service  of  man ;  tome  new  discovery,  )3f  'which  a 
simple  asid'easilyuprocured  vegetable  or-minsialibody 
can  be  made'avidlableforhts  comfort  andrwAbiing^f 
and  as  we  are  justified  in  believing,  that  aTaatiMaocw' 
house  of  iuoh  valuable  materials  lies  yet  undiacoif  enedl/ 
we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion,' thatitfact 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed  at  the  present  dkyv^ 
wHl  be  greatly  surpMcd  by  the  saececdiag  ago. '  W« 
arast  not,  therefore,  be  too  vain  of  our  present  pn»>' 
gress,  but  merely  congratulate  ourselves,  4faati  we 
pMbably  stand  a  degree  or  two  highei  in  the  scale  of 
knowledge  tiian  our  ancestors. 

There  is  scarcely  any  sabjeot  of  inquiry  move 
pleasing  or  more  prolific  in  lustmetive  results,  than 
the  progressive  steps  by  which  natural  productiona 
become  appropriated  by  man  to  ease  his  labours^'  or 
to  enlarge  the  number  or  scope  of  his  pleasures.  We 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  treat  of  examples-  of-  flua 
nature,  fbeliag  assured  that  our  readers  will  npt  thtnk 
the  tame  employed  in  the  perusal  misapplied^- 

Among  the  vegetable  substances  which  the  pr^asnl 
generation  has  seen  brought  into  extensive 'Usr  b]P 
man  is  Gaoutcho^M,  or,  as  it  is  pofa^Brly  caUcdy 
Indian  Rubber.  Its  mode  of  applioallon  «t  ihtigin* 
sent  day,  independently  of  its  wett-known  ^)pftioBieiaii^ 
in  removing  pencil-marks  from  papeif/  is  elnefly.mDPdep 
two  forms  $  firet,  an  elastic  material  fin*  be]jCs,.atraps^ 
and  a  variety  of  articles  in  which  gveatr  etasticity>i» 
desirable;  and,  eecoMy,  as  a  vamii^,  wfaieh;r«pi!^ad' 
on  fibrous  bodies,  rendiers  them  impervioQa  to«ain^ 
The  weather-beaten  traveller  is  well  able  toappredBile 
the  value  of  this  varnish,  for  by  its  means. light 
articles  of  exterior  clothing  are  r»:idered  as  weatheiU 
proof  as  the  ponderous  strata  of  capes,  •&€.  pfar^i- 
ously  employed.  This  is  but  one  of  its  vakiabfo 
applications,  and  we  propose  to  give  a  brief*  account 
of  the  vegetable  juice  from  which  it  is  procured.  .  - 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  some  ofithiir 
remarkable  substance  found  its  way  into  Ehnropei  butr 
its  origin  was  not  known  until  some  French^  fdkila^ 
sophen,  travelling  in  South  America,  perceived'  tha^ 
natives  making  incinons  in  the  trunks  of  a  certain 
species  of  tree*,  and  collecting  a  juice  which  exwded 
from  the  wound  5  this  juice,  upon  becoming  dry  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  was  found  to  be  Caoutchauo* 
The  natives  called  the  juice  Hbte.  SubseqtRnt 
researches  have  shown  that  a  juioe,  more  or  l^s  ve« 
sembling  the  Hhv^,  may  be  procured  in  a  siaailaa 
manner  from  various  trees  growing  in  warm  ciimates^ 
The  lairopha  eiastica,  the  Cecropm  peltata,  the  Fiauf 
religiosa,  and  the  Ficus  Indioa  in  South  Amerioa,  the 
OlquahuUl  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  ^e  Uraolm 
ehutica  in  Sumatra,  the  Vahea  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  some  others,  have  all  yielded  a  milky  fluid,  which 
dries  into  the  form  of  Caoutchouc. 

The  latropha  eiastica,  or  Sjrringe  Tree  of  Cayenne, 
in  South  America,  from  which  the  principal  supply  is 
obtained,  was  described  by  Condamine  (one  of  the 
French  philosophers  before  alluded  to,)  as  a  tiaU, 
straight,  branchless  tree,  except  a  small  tuft  of 
branches  at  the  extreme  top.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  manioc,  green  on  the  upper  and  white  on 
the  under  surface.  Each  of  the  seed-pods  contain 
three  kernels,  which,  boiled  in  water,  form  a  sort  of 
butter,  or  lard,  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  Cayenuft^ 

The  juice  can  be  obtained  from  the  trunk  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  but  the  rainy  season  is  chosen,  aa 
the  most  productive.    An  incision  being  made,  tha 

I*  A  brief  account  of  the  Indian  Rubber  Tree  will  be  found  in.  tha 
Saturday  Maguine,  Vol.  IL,  p.  47.  '^^ 
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juice  emdM  in  a  state  not  exactly  that  of  water, 
milk,  or  oil>  but  something  like  a  compound  of  all 
tiiree.  It  It  caught  in  bottles,  but  the  manner  in 
ti^hich  it  was  solidified  for  use  was  long  unknown.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  natives  make  moulds  of 
plafj  or  of  some  other  substance  easily  broken>  and 
oover  them  repeatedly  with  layers  of  the  juice,  suf- 
fering each  layer  to  dry  before  the  next  is  applied. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  surface  has  ac- 
quired the  requisite  thickness.  The  mode  of  making 
common  dip  candles  will  give  a  good  idea  of  this  pro- 
cess. It  is  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry  after  each  appli- 
cation of  the  fluid,  and  when  the  proper  thickness  is 
ultimately  attained,  the  mould,  with  its  clastic  coat- 
ing, is  held  over  the  smoke  of  burning  vegetables, 
which  gives  the  Caoutchouc  a  toughness  and  con- 
sistency nearly  resembling  leather,  and  at  the  same 
time  deepens  its  colour  friixa  a  yellowish  white  to  a 
brown  or  black.  The  interior  mould  is  then  broken 
and  the  pieces  extracted,  and  the  dried  surface  is  then 
the  Oaoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rubber  of  commerce. 

The  natives  apply  this  substance  to  many  useful 
purposes.  They  make  it  into  tubes,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  which  they  use 
as  flambeaux ;  they  give  a  good  light,  emit  but  little 
smell,  and  last  about  twelve  hours  each.  Again,  they 
make  it  into  bottles  with  very  narrow  necks,  through 
which  a  hollow  reed  is  inserted ;  the  bottles  are  then 
filled  with  water,  and  one  is  given  to  each  visiter  at 
an  Indian  entertainment ;  the  reed  is  put  into  the 
mouth,  the  bottle  is  squeezed  by  the  hand,  and  the 
water  is  thereby  squirted  through  the  reed.  This  odd 
mode  of  supplying  the  guests  with  drink  obtained  for 
the  tree  from  which  the  Caoutchouc  is  procured,  the 
name  of  the  syringe-tree,  syringe  being  the  name  for 
a  squirt. 

Of  course,  whatever  the  form  of  the  mould  may 
be,  the  Caoutchouc  assumes  a  similar  form ;  and  the 
Indians  make  many  articles,  both  for  use  and  orna- 
ment, by  this  means,  since  by  stamping  it  before  per- 
fectly dry,  they  can  impress  any  device  or  figure  they 
please  upon  it.  If  a  given  weight,  say  one  pounds  of 
the  juice  be  solidified  in  this  way,  it  is  found  that 
about  one  half  of  it  evaporates ;  the  solid  Indian 
Rubber  being  (if  the  tree  be  old,)  rather  more,  and 
(if  it  be  young,)  rather  less,  than  half  the  original 
weight.  The  inhabitants  of  Quito  make  a  sort  of  sail- 
cloth from  this  substance. 

The  form  in  which  it  has  generally  been  brought  to 
Europe  is  that  of  globular,  narrow-necked  bottles, 
varying  in  capacity  from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart,  and 
the  thickness  of  which  yaries  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch.  When  it  was  first  known  in  Europe 
that  these  bottles  had  been  in  a  fluid  state,  and  that 
the  fluid  had  exuded  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  many 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  it  again  to  the  fluid 
state,  in  order  that  it  might  be  applied  to  various  pur- 
poses with  increased  facility.  Macquer,  Condamine, 
Labordey,  Bomare,  Grossart,  and  other  eminent 
Frenchmen,  subjected  it  to  various  processes,  in  order 
to  transform  it  into  the  liquid  state.  Macquer,  think- 
ing that  it  was  a  compound  of  an  oily  and  a  watery 
fluid,  and  that  the  solid  fotm  was  assumed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  watery  part  evaporating,  tried  to  dis- 
solve It  with  an  oily  liquid,  such  as  linseed-oil  or 
essence  of  turpentine,  but  failed  3  he,  however,  suc- 
ceeded with  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  but  found  that, 
though  he  got  it  into  a  fluid  state,  he  could  not  restore 
it  to  its  solid  condition.  He  then  tried  boiling,  but 
fhiled  in  dissolving  it.  At  last,  after  numerous  trials, 
he  thought  of  employing  ether,  a  liquid  possessing 
ma^y  curious  properties ;  he  cut  the  caoutchouc  into 
very  small  pieces,  and  putting  them  into  very  pure 


sulphuric  ether,  they  weve  disioAved,  and  upon  opoip 
ting  upon  the  ethereal  solution  in  the  same  vay  u 
the  Indians  do  with  the  original  juice,  he  fooad  that, 
as  the  ether  evaporated,  the  solid  Indian  ftabbsr  mi 
restored  to  its  former  condition. 

This  success  was  important,  as  it  enabled  Mao^ 
and  o^ers  to  transform  it  as  occasion  might  reqnin 
Macquer  used  to  make  hollow  tubes  of  Oaontcbooe, 
by  coating  a  stick  or  cylinder  of  wax  with  kii  net 
solution,  and  when  the  proper  thidoMn  wu  attaiaed, 
by  plunging  the  whc^e  Into  hot  water,  the  wu  vu 
melted  and  flowed  out  of  the  tnbe.  In  a  aimilir  vaj 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Pmsala  bad  a  pair  of  Indiii 
Rubber  boots  made )  a  cast  of  his  leg  was  takenii 
clay,  and  then  coated  with  the  solution,  after  which 
the  mould  was  broken  and  taken  out  piecemeil, 
leaving  a  pair  of  weU^^shaped,  seamless,  water-proof 
boots. 

The  great  expense  of  using  ether  for  this  pnecn 
prevented  the  manufacture  from  being  earned  od  (0 
any  great  extent,  and  other  attempts  were  made  to 
render  the  tough  Caoutchouc  as  it  ww  hnpoitcd, 
capable  of  being  changed  in  form.  One  mch  piin 
was  devised  by  Grossart,  viz.,  to  cut  it  into  null 
pieces,  and  boil  it  In  water  for  about  a  quarter  of  n 
hour,  at  which  time  it  assumed  somewhat  the  ftateof 
stiff  putty,  and  then  by  squeezing  it,  piece  by  plea, 
into  a  mould,  the  pieces  adhered  together  and  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  mould,  the  Caoutcbooe  being 
repeatedly  heated  during  the  process ;  bat  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  mode  did  not  admit  of  much  accnracy. 

Another  mode  by  which  it  could  be  changed  into 
useful  forms,  was  by  cutting  the  bottle-sbaped  masses 
into  strips  of  the  necessary  size  and  shape,  dipping 
the  edges  into  hot  water  and  applying  two  edges 
together;  if  well  managed,  the  seam  became  as  stmog 
as  any  other  part  of  the  substance.  But  the  desire 
of  obtaining  it  in  a  liquid  state  prompted  further  «• 
periments ;  and  at  different  times,  and  in  dilTerest 
countries,  the  following  processes  have  been  recom- 
mended. 

1 .  Put  the  Caoutchouc  (cut  in  small  pieces)  into 
an  iron  ladle  over  a  clear  fire,  and,  when  a  white 
smoke  rises,  pour  drying  linseed-oil  upon  it,  (o« 
quart  to  two  ounces  of  Caoutchouc,)  stjr  it  well  with 
a  metal  spoon,  and  it  will  attain  a  sufficiently  liqtiid 
state  for  use. 

2.  Boil  the  Caoutchouc  for  one  hour  in  water,  then 
cut  it  into  slender  threads  and  boil  H  for  anotkr 
hour,  after  which  put  it  into  a  well-stopped  hot* 
with  sulphuric  ether,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  bedif- 
solved.    In  some  instances  nitrous  ether  is  employed. 

3.  Into  one  pound  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  grtds- 
ally  heated,  put  one  pound  of  CaoutchoaCi  cut  into 
very  small  pieces  and  thrown  in  by  degrees.  When 
all  is  dissolved,  pour  in  a  pint  of  drying  linsied-oH 
and  boil  the  mixture  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  liquid  when  once  prt- 
pared,  may  be  cither  used  as  a  varnish  for  suriice^ 
or  to  take  impressions  by  being  poured  into  ido^ 
In  the  former  state  it  has  been  extensively  employed 
for  varnishing  balloons,  and  for  strengAening  the 
seams  or  joinings,  which  are  unavoldaWy  neecistfT 
in  their  construction. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bottle  of  the  liquid  juice,  or 
Hkv^,  was  brought  to  England,  and  subjected  tochj>- 
mical  investigation  by  Dr.  Faraday.  When  spww  » 
thin  pieces  it  soon  dried,  and  became  like  ordflia«y 
Indian  Rubber.  When  mixed  with  water  it  »cp^ 
rated  into  two  portions;  a  whitish  light  solid  resets 
the  surface,  and  a  brown  liquid  sank  to  the  ^^^J^^ 
This  white  solid  is  pure  Caoutchouc,  for  the  mode^ 
drying  the  Caoutchouc  of  oommeroe  over  a  itt^ 
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fte  naeesuurily  ctfues  many  impnritiet  to  dry  in 

with  it. 

Caoutchoac  is  placed  by  Professor  Brande,  {Manual 
of  Chemistry,  p.  981,)  among  the  Resins,  although,  as 
he  admits,  it  belongs  more  strictly  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  hydrocarbon,  since  it  consists,  when  deprived 
of  all  adhering  imparities,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only.  It  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  strong  acids  and 
alkalis.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  bright  smuky 
flame,  and  in  oxygen  gas  with  vehemence,  attended 
with  a  copious  deposit  of  carbon,  which  adheres  to 
the  gas-jar.  Whcfn  subjected  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion, it  affords  a  quantity  of  a  highly  volatile  and  in- 
flammable liquid,  hydro- carbon,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  only  0*64 ;  that  is,  it  is  rather  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  This 
liquid  dissolves  Caoutchouc  itself,  and  many  other 
substances  useful  in  the  arts. 

When  the  solid  Caoutchouc  was  once  liquified,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  it  would  be  applied  to  many 
economical  purposes;  and  water-proof  cloth  of  various 
kinds  has  been  for  some  years  in  vogue.  In  some  of 
these  instances,  the  solid  Indian  Rubber  is  cut  by  an 
ingenious  machine  into  very  fine  threads,  which,  by 
another  process,  are  covered  with  a  filamentous  enve- 
lope, and  then  interwoven  with  the  other  materials  of 
the  cloth,  whether  woollen  or  cotton,  sometimes  occu- 
pying the  long  way  of  the  threads,  and  sometimes  the 
width  of  the  cloth,  (called,  technically,  the  warp  and 
woof).  In  this  way  various  articles  ot  clothing  have 
been  made.  But,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  a  mode 
of  employing  liquid  Indian  Rubber  was  devised,  and 
a  patent  taken  out  for  it.  This  process  we  will  briefly 
describe. 

There  are  in  the  gas-works,  which  arc  now  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  city  of  Great  Britain,  large 
vessels  called  gasometer- tanks,  which  contain  ammo- 
niacal  liquor,  produced  during  the  process  of  making 
gas ;  to  the  surface  of  this  liquid  there  rises  another 
liquid,  lighter  than  the  former,  and  very  volatile : 
this  is  called  coal-oil,  and  is  a  species  of  naptha,  or 
liquid<coal. 

It  was  discovered  that  this  coal-oil  was  a  perfect 
solvent  for  Indian  Rubber,  and  an  immediate  appli- 
cation of  it  to  that  purpose  was  made.  This  coal- 
oil  used  previously  to  be  thrown  away  as  of  no  value, 
and  could  therefore  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  price. 

When  the  cloth  proposed  to  be  made  water-proof 
is  ready  for  use,  one  piece  is  stretched  upon  a  frame, 
and  the  liquid  Indian  Rubber  is  spread  on  it  with  a 
brush,  and  smoothed  with  a  spatula 3  another  piece  of 
cloth  of  the  same  size  is  then  lain  upon  the  first,  and 
the  two  are  then  pressed  between  two  rollers  to  make 
them  adhere.  When  dry,  the  two  thicknesses  of 
cloth  arc  found  to  be  inseparably  united  by  the  cement 
existing  between  them,  and  not  a  particle  of  water 
can  penetrate  through  that  stratum  of  cement.  This 
very  successful  mode  of  application  has  brought 
water-proof  cloth  into  extensive  use  for  outer  gar- 
ments. It  has,  however,  been  shown  within  a  few 
months,  that  a  mode  of  making  double  cloth,  by  a 
cement  of  Indian  Rubber  between  two  layers  of  cloth, 
was  practised  before  the  use  of  the  coal-oil  was  dis- 
covered. In  the  West  Indies,  twenty  years  ago,  a 
cloth  was  made  by  spreading  a  layer  of  the  original 
juice  (the  Hhv6,)  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree  upon  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  then  laying  another  piece  of  cloth 
upon  the  first,  and  the  whole  cohered  together.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  the  English  aeronaut,  Mr. 
Green,  ascended  in  a  balloon  on  the  day  of  the  coro- 
nation of  George  the  Fourth,  in  1821  -,  that  balloon 
was  made  of  double  silk,  cemented  together  by  Caout- 
chouc dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  by  a  peculiar 


process,  and  was  afterwards  rendered  unfit  for  use  by 

falling  into  the  sea.  The  silk  was,  however,  cut  up 
into  convenient  pieces,  and  used  as  water-proof  cloaks, 
&c.  for  several  years  by  different  persons.  The  reader 
will  find  much  interesting  information  concerning 
Indian  Rubber  cement  in  the  report  of  a  trial,  Mack- 
intosh V,  Everington,  (concerning  infringement  of 
Patent,)  in  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions  for 
1836. 

Indian  Rubber,  in  its  solid  form,  is  very  valuable 
for  many  surgical  instruments.  There  are  many  deli- 
cate operations  in  surgery,  in  which  great  elasticity 
in  the  instrument  is  required,  at  the  same  time  that 
a  capability  of  resisting  fiuids  is  necessary.  Indian 
Rubber  is  fitted  for  this  both  ways,  for  if  soaked  for 
a  short  time  in  warm  water,  it  may  be  stretched  to 
seven  or  eight  times  its  natural  length ;  and  it  will 
resist  the  action  of  watery,  spirituous,  saUne,  acid,  and 
oily  fiuids.  A  bottle  formed  of  this  soUd,  if  strongly 
blown  into,  will  greatly  expand  in  size  -,  and  if  it  be 
previously  softened,  it  may  be  blown  out  into  a  bal- 
loon of  four  or  five  feet  diameter,  and  so  thin,  that  if 
filled  with  hydrr»gen  gas  it  would  ascend.  The  juice 
Hhvc,  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree,  is  a  little  heavier 
than  water,  but  when  it  has  become  dry  by  evapora- 
tion it  is  a  little  lighter  than  water. 

We  have  thus  briefly  detailed  the  principal  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  remarkable  substance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  available  for 
many  more  purposes  than  those  to  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent applied  -,  the  property  of  extensive  elasticity  is  so 
very  requisite  in  many  of  the  applications  of  the  arts, 
whether  for  use  or  ornament,  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  new  modes  of  adapting  Caoutchouc  to  those 
purposes.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  very 
old  drying  linsced-oil,  when  spread  in  a  thin  layer, 
and  left  for  many  months  exposed  to  the  sun,  assumes 
a  consistency  very  much  resembling  Indian  Rubber, 
and  may  be  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which 
the  latter  is  applied  T. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 


Sweet  infant,  when  I  gaze  on  theo, 

And  mark  thy  spirit's  bounding  light  nesfi 
Thy  Uiugh  of  playful  ecstasy, 

Tliy  glance  of  animated  brightness, 
How  beautiful  the  liglit  appears 

Of  lleason  in  her  first  revealings, 
How  blest  the  boon  of  opening  years. 

Unclouded  hopes,  nnwithcred  feelings  ! 

Thou  Imst  not  felt  Ambition*s  thrall. 

Thou  dost  not  sigh  for  absent  treasui*efi, 
Thy  diirk  eye  beams  in  joy  on  all, 

Simple  and  artlt^s  arc  thy  ploiisures  ; 
And  should  a  tear  obscure  thy  bliss, 

I  knuw  the  spell  to  soothe  thy  sadness, 
TIic  magic  of  thy  &ther*8  kiss 

Can  soon  transform  thy  grief  to  gladness  ! 

Tlu»  world,  my  fair  and  frolic  boy, 

A  Fay  give  thy  feelings  new  directions, 
But  may  its  changes  ne*er  destroy 

The  fervour  of  thy  warm  affections  ! 
Still  may  thy  glad  contented  eyes 

Smile  on  each  object  they  are  meeting, 
Yot,  most  of  earthly  blessings,  prize 

A  parent's  look — a  parentis  greeting ! 

And,  oh  !  mav  II o  whose  boundless  love 

Excels  the  ken  of  human  blindness, 
The  wisest  father's  care  above — 

B<»vond  the  fondeflt  mother's  kindness — 
Teach  thy  young  heart  for  Him  to  glow. 

Thy  ways  from  sin  and  sorrow  sever, 
And  guide  thy  steps  in  peace  below, 

Tu  realms  whero  peace  «;iiduKAC»K  «^«tV 
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CLEANLIKESS  IN  ANIMALS. 
Ths  universal  inatiact  which  poiata  ont  the  neceuity 
of  clcanlioess,  ii  beantifully  diapUyed  in  many  of 
those  animala  in  which  we  might  be  least  likely  to 
expect  it.  We  all  know  the  great  care  beatowed  on  its 
for  by  the  domestic  cat,  and  by  all  the  other  snimala 
of  the  same  group  j  and  many  aimilar  inataoccs  fidl 
within  our  knowledge  of  the  same  feeling  in  other 
qnadmpeda  ;  but  the  following  facta  show  that  some 
creatures,  which  we  are  in  the  haUt  of  looking]  npon 
with  a  feeling  approaching  di^oat,  teach  the  a&me 
lesson  to  hamanity.  The  iostaoce  we  are  about  to 
menUon,  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Rennie, 
while  on  an  excnrsion  for  the  purposes  of  natural 
history.  The  insect  which  ia  the  subject  of  it  proved 
to  be  larva  of  the  female  glow-worm ;  it  had  been 
placed  in  a  box  along  with  some  small  snails,  and 
was  examined  on  the  succeeding  day. 

After  (layt  Mr.  Rennie)  watching  it  for  lome  lime,  ray 
■tleation  wai  drawn  to  some  very  singular  movements 
which  it  made  with  its  tail,  which  the  reader  will  better 
uuderstaod,  if  he  will  TemambCT  how  tha  ooinniOD  earwig 
bends  up  its  tail  over  its  back,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a  spaniel  when  he  trip*  after  his  master.  There  appeared 
Id  be  somotbing  so  uncommon  in  these  movements,  that 
my  curiosity  was  excited  to  observe  them  more  minutely ; 
and,  as  the  creature  wsi  not  at  sU  timiil,  I  could  easily 
observe  it  through  a  glass  ot  some  power. 

The  result  of  this  observation  was  the  discovery 
the  curious  instrument 
shown  in  fig.  1  j  with  this  the 
insect  was  employed  cleaning 
itself,  and  it  wonld  be  difficult 
to  devise  anything  more  effec- 
tual for  the  purpose,  though 
its  action  is  different  from  all 
others  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  double  row  of  white 
)  rays  disposed  in  a  circle,  one 
w  Vvithiu  the  other,  and  re- 
■Low-wowi  ■■iru.  tractile,  Hke  the  horns  of  a 
enul.  It  operated  by  anction,  and  not  aa  a  comb,  a 
brush,  or  a  wiper.  'Hie  end  of  this  instrument  was 
cupped,  forming  a  kind  of  pocket,  into  which  was 
collected  whatever  dust,  or  other  impurities,  were 
collected  from  the  body,  till  it  could  hold  no  more ) 
when,  by  a  spiral  movement  of  the  rays,  the  accu- 
mulated pellet  was  thrown  out,  and  placed  with  great 
care  in  some  place  where  it  might  be  out  of  the  way 
of  again  soiling  the  glossy  skin  of  the  insect. 


Fig.  2  is  the  insect  of  the  natural  size.  The  food 
of  this  creature,  such  as  snails  and  other  wnimal  sub- 
stances, rendered  an  instrument  of  this  kind  neces- 
sary to  preserve  its  body  in  a  state  of  cleanliness. 

We  find  a  similar  provision  for  the  tame  puipoie 
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ill  many  other  animals ;  the  foot  of  the  niriit-iii 
has  a  comb-like  appmd^e  to  the  loigett  toe  of  Uk 
foot,  which  enables  the  bird  to  keep  its  feattiot  in 
order,  and  free  from  vermin. 

During  the  course  of  a  series  of  observatioaa  ud 
experiments,  on  the  process  by  which  apidcn  can  ahsgt 
lines  (tf  thin  gossamer  silkacrosa  a  brook  w  other  i*. 
tervening  obstacle,  it  was  indispensable,  says  Mr.  Ren- 
nle,  that  I  should  pry  with  minute  attention  into  ihv 
every  movement,  and  I  was  soon  struck  with  oncwbkk 
interested  me  not  a  little.  The  creature  appcand  to 
be  mombling,  if  I  may  lue  the  term,  its  legs  betweoi 
its  mandibles,  drawing  each  leisurely  along,  at  i  dug 
may  be  seen  to  gnaw  a  bone  when  not  very  mach  a 
earnest,  but  mote  by  way  of  pastime  than  of  niskiif 
a  dinner.  I  could  nat  at  first  account  for  this;  ^ 
ancient  naturalists,  who  drew  largely  on  their  imtgi. 
nation  when  facts  failed  them,  would  at  once,  1  biie 
no  doubt,  have  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spider, 
in  defanlt  of  prey,  actually  devoured  its  own  1^,  u 
it  has  been  asserted  to  do  its  web.  A  Lttle  aUutkn 
convinced  me,  that  the  movements  alluded  to  vac 
precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  the  pieeoing  of  biidi. 
Spiders  have  their  legs  more  or  less  covered  with 
scattered  hair,  which,  bcii^  rather  long  and  biiitl;, 
is  apt  to  catch  up  bits  .of  their  own  web  asd 
other  extraneous .  matters,-  and  these,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  semitransparent  skin,  mntt  produce 
uncomfortable  .  irritation.  To  free  themselvn  ftom 
this  is  one  of  their  daily  occupations  j  and  «beni 
spider  appears  to  tlte  less  minute  observer  to  be  quite 
at  rest,  it  will  often  be  seen,  on  close  inspection,  to 
be  assiduously  and  slowly  cubing  its  kjp  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned. 


We  all  have  sees  the  little  honse-fly  busily  engtpd 
in  cleaning  itself  with  its  feet  The  above  engnn^i 
shows  the  cleaning  apparatus  on  the  foot  of  the  UB^ 
bottle  fly. 

EvxRYhuDian  creature  ii 

nOnnity  of  temper,  which  i. 

and  subdue,  particularly  in  the  earlv  period  at  Ufe; 
elie,  when  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity,  he  ni»y  rtl<[« 
into  those  faults  which  were  originally  in  his  nature.  lU 
which  wilt  require  to  be  dilijfently  watched  and  kept  undce 
through  the  whole  course  of  life ;  since  nothing  Uidt  oMn 
directly  to  the  breach  of  charily,  and  to  the  injury  lai  a> 
iBitationof  our  fellow-creatures,  than  the  indulgeaea  dT  u 
ill  tempaf. Blaik. 

KNOW   THYSELF. 
LzT  him  stand  who  will  on  the  giddy  height 

Of  the  palace-top  in  his  pride  of  place  I 
Id  a  humbler  home  may  mj  heart  delight, 

Where  my  couch  is  low,  and  my  pillow,— p«M. 
Be  it  known  to  few  how  my  life  Sows  on, 

As  I  silent  tail  on  its  noiseless  tide ! 
When  its  days  and  yean  aie  expired  and  gene, 

Let  raj  record  be  that,— I  lived  and  died! 
For  aadl;  he  meets  tie  stroke  of  death, 

(At  the  ends  of  earth  though  his  mune  ha  kaovs,) 
Who  laments,  when  yielding  his  final  breath, 
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tuH» »  WniLT  KvHwu,  rKici Okk  rant. trtaUaaurf 

So  il  bj  *U  BnkHllcn  ud  lini'ndni  la  ttt  Klsfta. 


Jbatur^aif        M^^^^im^ 
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fi  DaiM  du  OMU. 
a  Alnlll*  du  OuAIa. 

7  AI|Ulllsiliillldl. 

8  QmuliitritittMuliU. 


THE  aiiACIER  DEfl  BOSSOHB. 


Aftkr  a  short  halt  the  tnLTeller  quits  hU  reatmg-place  at 
the  foot  of  ths  Aiguill«  du  Midi,  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
mail' of  ics  and  mow  «hinh  forms  the  upptr  part  of  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons.  .  Directly  across  this  glacier,  and  a 
little  over  that  of  Taconnaz,  lays  the  rest  of  his  first  day's 
journey  to  the  Grands  Mulets  tocIls;  and  a  very  slight 
Jvanre  will  afford  him  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  dangers 
nnd  diMcullies  of  his  task.  The  ice  assumes  the  most 
fentaatin  forms,  exhibiting  a  curious  scene,  "days' journey 
•Ide,  of  nildness  nntameable  and  sparkiing  aiure.'  The 
Her  dc  Glace  has  been  said  to  look  "  as  if  frost  had  sud- 
denly bound  up  tho  vaTei  and  whirlpools  of  a  mighty 
Vol.  XI. 


IKE  OF  ROUTE  TO  lUK  aSHllIT. 

I.  13  Caiuge  of  J.  Bilmal.  17  V.11 

I.  14  CulUfE  of  J.  M.  ConM.  IB  Vlllun  or  uauoio. 

fltciM.  15  Villie*  or  FuTiiii.  19  RUnAm 

1  tbawa  in  p.  19».  IS  VU1m(>  of  ttHAam. 

torrent;"  the  Glacier  dea  BoHons,  according  to  Dr.  Bany, 
more  resembles  a  city  converted  into  ice  than  shaken  into 
ruins;  and  taking  a  Dutch  city,  the  chasms  are  represented 
by  canals.  But  the  surface  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  even  as 
high  up  as  the  Jardin,  presents  no  ice-maaset  and  no 
chasms  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  with  those  occuiring 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons. 

The  glaciers  of  Bossons  and  Taconnsi,  rent  in  some 
parts  almost  from  side  to  side,  are  the  great  receptocle  of 
ice,  falling  from  the  north  side  of  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  with  which,  in  unconnected  poilions,  they  are  strewn. 
Enormous  mastes  becoming  lodged,  half  in,  half  out,  of  the 
rents,  form  sometiiQes  the  only  brid£««  b<t  ■«\s(^<iwi\*!ej«. 
can  be  ci<Mle<i.    &\fc^  we\iw«a.'*\'Sa.^o  m..*,  -a.^ ' —  "*^ 
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and  down  the  oftier  of  these  blocks  of  ice.  Sometimes  the 
bridge  consists  of  a  heap  of  smaller  masses ;  sometimes 
there  is  no  bridge  at  all ;  and  the  traveller  has  either  to 
^sB  along  tliQ  margin  of  the  ohasm  until  a  narrower  prt 
of  it  is  reached,  where  he  may  spring  across,  at  the  risk, 
however,  of  not  getting  back  on  the  other  side,  to  the  line 
of  route  he  was  pursuing,  or,  held  by  a  rope,  he  roav 
descend  into  the  fissure  to  some  shelving  ridge,  fW>m  which 
"he  gains,  and  cuts  his  way  up,  the  precipice  on  the  other 

side, 

Saussure  depicts  with  vividness  the  bold  and  skilful  con- 
duct of  the  guides  when  engaged  in  this  perilous  passage. 
«•  So  long,"  he  says, "  as  the  journey  lies  over  the  ice  ridges, 
however  narrow  may  be  the  arrStes,  these  intrepid  Cka- 
mouniards,  whose  heads  and  feet  are  equally  firm,  do  not 
appear  either  frightened  or  uneasy ;  they  joke,  laugh,  and 
rally  one  another;  but  when  they  come  to  the  passage  of 
these  slender  arches  suspended  above  abysses,  they  are 
seen  moving  in  the  most  profound  silence,  the  first  three 
tied  together  by  ropes,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet 
from  one  another,  the  rest  holding  together  two  and  two, 
by  their  poles,  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  feet,  and  each  one 
striving  to  tread  lightly  in  the  exact  footstep  of  his  prede- 
cessor. This  kind  of  fear  was  especially  increased  when 
we  had  seen  the  place  where  Marie  Coutet  had  sunk  in ; 
the  snow  had  given  way  suddenly  under  his  feet,  pruning 
around  him  a  hole  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  dis- 
closing an  abyss  of  which  neither  the  bottom  nor  the  sides 
could  be  seen,  and  that  in  a  spot  where  no  outward  sign 
indicated  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger.*' 

Near  Chamouni  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Eschen.  a  Dane  who  perished  in  one  of  these  concealed 
crevices  on  the  ascent  of  the  Buet,  He  was  traversing  the 
glacier  with  a  single  guide;  the  surface  anpeared  a  smooth 
slope  of  8T?ow,  without  vestige  of  conoealea  cracks.  Full  of 
youthful  ardour,  he  advanced  some  distance  alone,  and  sud- 
denly disappeared.  The  terrified  guide  ran  forward  to  the 
spot,  but  found  unly  a  circular  opening  like  a  well.  The 
unhappy  traveller  had  fallen  through  a  orust  of  snow,  into 
a  deep  fearful  abyss,  and  oould  be  neither  seen  nor  heard. 
Far  from  all  succour,  the  guide  hastened  down  to  the  nearest 
human  habitation,  and,  returning  with  ropes,  was  lowered 
into  the  gulf.  At  length  the  unfortunate  young  man  was 
discovered,  fixed  upright  in  the  sides  of  the  ohasm,  ouite 
dead,  and  firmly  cemented  to  the  ioy  walls,  The  heat  of  the 
body  had  melted  a  thin  stratum  of  the  ice,  IVom  whioh,  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  it  was  extrionted,  drawn  up 
by  ropes,  and  buried  near  ^ri^s. 

*'  Such,"  observes  Dr.  Barry,  **  might  have  been  my  fate 
also:  fur  in  passing  over  the  bidden  cavities  we  had  crossed 
that  morning,  I  stepped  into  a  hole  concealed  by  snow.  I 
was  attached  at  this  time  to  two  guides,-*the  one  preceding 
me,  the  other  following.  On  being  drawn  out*  I  aiscovered 
that  a  mere  crust,  a  few  inches  thick,  was  all  that  still 
separated  me  from  a  chasm,  the  depth  of  which  eould 
not  be  ascertained.  '  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  extent 
of  the  cavity  in  other  directions  was  in  proportion  to  its 
depth ;  and  that  had  more  of  the  orust  given  way,  my  two 
nearest  guides  would  have  shared  with  me  the  conse- 
quences. This  affords  an  example  of  the  necessity  for 
several  persons  being  constantly  held  together  by  means 
of  ropes;  though  even  this  precaution  might  have  here 
proved  unavailing." 

The  constant  murmuring  of  water  in  the  interior  of  these 
glaciers  has  a  singular  sound.  "While,*'  says  Captain 
Sherwill,  '*  we  were  standing  on  a  plane  surface  of  ice  and 
snow,  we  listened  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  atten- 
tion— the  noise  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  very  great 
depth*  and  the  waters  seemed  escaping  or  forcing  their 
way  through  their  hidden  channels  with  great  difficulty, 
something  like  the  boiling  of  water  in  a  large  vessel 
having  its  lid  very  closely  shut  down,  In  places  these 
rivulets  were  visible ;  the  water  was  always  as  pure  as  the 
crystal  channel  through  which  it  hurried  on,  ana  we  seldom 
failed  to  partake  of  it,  mixing  either  wine  or  vinegar  in  our 
glasses,— »as  you  may  suppose  it  was  always  icy-oold.  It 
IS  generally  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevice,  or  in  a  valley  of  ice, 
that  these  streams  or  small  pools  are  met  with ;  but  the 
heat  we  found  to  be  most  oppressive  in  such  confined  places, 
for  there  is  no  free  circulation  of  air,  but  a  reverberation  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  snow,  which  materially  injures 
the  eyes,  and  blisters  the  skin  of  the  face ;  for  although  we 
wore  green  spectacles  and  thick  veils,  our' faces  were  suffi- 
ciently disfiguired  fiir  some  time  after  our  descent.*' 
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*'  ARRiTiNa  near  the  bate  of  those  looks  called  the 
*  Grands  Mulcts,*  we  fbund,"  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  *<  that  a 
chasm  of  eighty  feet  in  width'  separated  them  from  us. 
We  proceeded  up  an  acclivity  forming  a  narrow  neck  of 
ice,  but  at  its  termination  a  wall  opposed  lys ;  on  either 
hand  yawned  a  wide  and  deep  crevice,  and  it  sppeared 
there  was  no  advancing  without  climbing  this  perpen- 
dicular mass  of  twenty  feet  in  height  The  neck  we  were 
standing  upon,  overhung  a  ^If  formed  by  chssas  and 
crevices,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  appalUng.  The  wall 
met  this  neck  with  an  angle  formed  by  these  two  crevices, 
which  continued  on  each  side  of  it,  the  angle  coming  to  a 
most  acute  and  delicate  point.  No  time  was  to  be  lost;  we 
were  standing  in  a  very  perilous  situation,  and  Coutet  torn- 
menced  cutting  steps  on  the  angle  with  his  hatchet,  ao4 
after  great  labour,  and  considerable  danger,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose,  got  to  the  top,  and  was  immediatelj 
followed  by  another  guide.  The  knapsacks  were  then 
drawn  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  after  them.  In  as- 
cending this  wall,  being  partly  drawn  up,  partly  clambering, 
I  stopped  for  an  instant  and  looked  down  in  the  ab^n 
beneatn  me :  the  blood  curdled  in  my  veins,  for  never  did  1 
behold  any  thing  so  terriflo. 

**  Safely  on  the  top,  on  looking  round,  we  discovered  that 
these  large  crevices  extended  on  each  side  to  a  very  great 
distance,  the  plane  of  the  wall  sloping  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  crevice  with  an  inclination  which  rendered  walk- 
ing on  it  very  perilous.  Some  proposed  to  return  to  the 
commencement  of  the  neck  of  ice  which  we  had  passed, 
and,  making  a  circuit  fVom  it,  to  get  to  the  base  of  the 
'  Grands  Mulets,'  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  creyii-e. 
and  climb  up  the  rook ;  others  were  for  iirwieedin>;,  and 
their  advice  was  followed*  Walking  with  the  greatebtni- 
Jion,  in  stepi  out  with  the  hatchet,  we  moved  on  ven 
slowly  ^  the  ice  was  slipperyi  and  a  false  step  mi^ht  ha^e 
endangered  the  life  of  more  than  one  individual.  The 
wall  now  widened,  but  the  slope  became  more  inclined. 
Taking  my  steps  with  greatest  care,  I  oould  not  preurt 
myself  iVom  ilipping ;  as  the  spaee  beoame  wider,  I  became 
less  cautiouii  and  while  looking  over  the  edge  into  ti^ 
upper  orevioe,  my  feet  slid  from  under  me;  I  came  don  o 
on  my  fttoe,  and  glided  rapidly  towards  the  lower  one:  I 
cried  out,  but  the  guides  who  held  the  ropes  attoched  to  me 
did  not  ston  mot  though  they  stood  firm.  I  had  got  to  the 
extent  of  the  rope,  my  feet  nanging  over  the  lower  cm^t, 
one  hand  grasping  firmly  the  pole,  and  the  other  my  bat. 
The  guides  called  to  me  to  he  cool,  and  not  afiaid;-* 
pretty  time  to  be  cool,  hanging  over  an  abyss,  and  in  ao- 
mentary  etpectatioq  of  falling  into  it!  They  made  do 
attempt  to  pull  me  up  for  some  moments,  and  then  desiring 
me  to  raise  myself,  tney  drew  in  the  rope  until  I  was  dosa 
to  them  and  in  safety. 

•*  The  reason,  for  this  proceeding  is  obvious.  Had  they 
attempted,  on  the  bad  and  uncertain  footing  in  which  they 
stood,  to  check  me  at  the  first  gliding,  they  nligbt  have  tot 
their  own  balance,  and  our  destruction  would  have  folloved; 
but  by  fixing  themselves  firmly  in  the  cut  step,  and  secnriog 
themselves  with  their  batons,  they  were  enabled  to  support 
me  with  certainty  when  the  rope  had  gone  its  length.  Tb» 
also  gave  me  time  to  leoover,  that  I  might  assist  them  a 
placing  myself  out^of  danger ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  in  iueh  a  situation,  I  did  not  lose,  in  a  great  degrw, 
my  presence  of  mind*  These  were  good  reasons,  no  doubt; 
but  placed  as  I  was,  in  such  imminent  peril,  I  could  n» 
have  allowed  them  to  be  so." 

The  part  of  the  rock  which  forms  the  resting  place,  is » 
narrow  uneven  ledge,  situated  high  up  on  one  of  its  iides 
The  ascent  to  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  alter  the  trsTeller 
has  contrived  to  reach  the  base  of  the  rock ;  but  the  sen- 
sation which  he  experiences  on  placing  his  foot  upon  toe 
solid  and  comparatively  warm  surfiice  of  the  rock,  is  d*' 
scribed  by  Dr.  Clark  as  quite  luxurious,  the  muscles  betog 
relieved  from  that  incessant  tension  necessary  in  ^^^ 
upon  ice.  "  Some  notion  of  this  feeling  may  be  fonaed,  vf 
recollecting  the  eflFect  upon  the  ancles  of  four  or  fl'«  oouri 
skating,  the  first  day  of  the  season."  The  ascent » !PP'^ 
of  by  this  gentleman  as  being  the  most  rapid  *°*^Jr 
ever  crawled  up ;  not  quite  perpendicular  of  coarse*  w 
steeper  than  "the  chimney"  on  the  Breven— ** *«»  *» 
additional  comfort,  that  if  you  slipped  off,  you  would  b^f 
descended  directly  into  the  blue-yawning  chasms  **"J*|^ 
The  masses  of  rock  are  sometimes  loose,  and  vnrxA  o*^^ 
fuUj  examined  before  the  weight  of  the  Mj  b«  ^f^*^  ^ 
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theiSf  AS  the  dislod^ment  of  ooe  Ifu*ge  fragment  is  likely 
to  sweep  sway  the  whole  of  the  party  that  may  he  following 
below  in  the  line  of  ascent.  ^*  You  will  be  able,"  says 
Captain  Sherwill,  ''to  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  climbing 
this  rock,  when  I  tell  you,  that  we  were  more  than  an  hour 
in  reaching  the  summit,  occasionally  swinging  in  the  air, 
suspended  by  ropes»  where  there  was  scarcely  footing  for  a 
chsinois. 

▲  NZQBT  ON  THE  GRANDS  MtTLETS. 

Thi  restang-plaoe  on  the  Grands  Mulets  oonsists  of  an 
uneven  ledge  in  the  rock,  about  five  feet  wide,  and  twenty 
feet  kmg*  It  is  a  few  yards  below  the  top  of  the  rock»  which 
rises  at  the  back  of  it,  forming  a  "  solia  natural  parapet'* 
on  that  side ;  on  the  other  three  sides  there  is  a  slight  pro- 
tection fiom  the  precipice,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  wall 
about  half  a  foot  high,  formed  of  loose  stones  piled  one  on 
the  other.  Theris  is  nothing  like  a  roof, — no  projection  of 
rock  above  to  shelter  this^opeti  shelf;**  accordingly,  the 
flrit  operation  on  reaching  it,  is  generally  to  clear  out  the 
snow  which  has  lodged  there.  The  batons  or  poles,  which 
have  aided  the  party  in  crossing  the  ice,  are  inclined  against 
the  rock,  so  as  to*kerve  for  the  rafters  of  a  little  cabin, — ^the 
roof  and  walls  being  formed  of  a  couple  of  sheets,  and 
blankets  being  spread  upon  the  floor.  A  fire  is  lighted ; 
the  knapsacks  are  unpacked ;  and,  after  a  sufllcient  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  refreshment  of  the  body,  preparations 
are  immediately  made  for  sleep  in  this  rocky  dormitory. 

**  At  nine  o'clock,**  says  Dr.  Barry,  **  adding  three-fold  to 
,  our  ctothing,  and  wrapping  up  especially  the  feet,  we 
*  crawled  into  the  cabin,  and  stowed  ourselves  transverselv 
on  the  ledge,  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  with  our  feet  turned 
towards  the  precipice,  a  provision-bag  serving  as  my  pil* 
low.  Hie  guides  lay  very  close  beside  me,  and  thus  the 
night  was  not  found  cold. 

^  The  guides  soon  slept  soundly; 'but  excitement  kept 
me  wide  awake,  and  I  lay  listening  to  the  long-rererberated 
sound  of  avalanches.  That  was  a  season  truly  for  reflec- 
tion. Some  of  that  falling  ice  covered,  perhaps,  the  track 
that  we  had  made  tonlay :  now  possible  tnat  other  masses 
might  meet  us  in  our  path  to-morrow.  "What  should  I  do, 
if  any  of  my  poor  ffuides  were  swept  beyond  recovery  into 
a  chasm,  or  suddenly  to  disappear,  sinking  into  hollows, 
thnmgh  thin  crusts  of  snow  ?  Their  families  in  the  vale, 
—what  were  then  their  feelings  ?  and  what  those  of  one 
of  the  best  of  brothers,— whom  I  had  left  there?  whose  part- 
ing look  had  vividly  remained  before  me  all  the  day.** 

Of  the  sublimity  of  the  prospect  from  this  station,  the 
same  writer  thus   speaks:—**  It  was   a  brilliant  night. 
Beneath  a  dark  and  cloudless  vault,  the  snowy  mantle  of 
the  mountain  shone  resplendent  with  the  beams  of  a  full 
Italian  moon.    The  guiaes  lay  buried  in  the  deepest  sleep. 
Thus,  in  the  midnight  hour,  at  the  height  of  ten  thousand 
feet,  I  stood  alone :  my  restine-place  a  pinnacle  of  rock, 
that  towered  darkly  above  the  frozen  wiljiemess,  from  which 
it  isolated  rose.    Below  me,  the  yawning  rifts  and  uproar- 
ious desolation  of  the  glacier,  presented  rn  appalling  pic- 
ture of  dangers,  scarcely  gone  by ;  around  and  above  was 
a  sea  of  fair  and  treacherous  snow,  whose  hidden  perils  yet 
lay  before  us.    I  saw  the  chain  of  Jura,  and  the  distant 
top  of  many  an  unknown  alp, — an  earnest  of  the  prospect 
from    still   more    lofty  regions;   yet  among  them,  Mont 
Buet*s  white  dome,  a  warning  monument  of  Eschen  s  fate, 
Ibrbade  the  attempt  to  go  up  higher.    The  vale  of  Cha- 
monix  slept  at  tne  mountains  foot ;   and  now  and  then, 
broken  by  the  deep  thunder  of  an  avalanche,  the  profoundest 
silence  reigned.    It  seemed  the  vastest,  wildest,  sternest  of 
nature*s  prodigies  reposing ; — ^now  starting  as  in  a  fitful 
dream,— then  sinking  again  into  the  stillest  calm.    The 
inflaence  upon  my  mind   of  that   poetic  *  vision  of  the 
ziigbt,*  I  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  communicate 
to  others ;  and  yet  the  scene  itself  lives, '  a  picture  in  my 
meoaory,*  standing  alone, — unalterable  by  time.    It  held 
xne  until  an  hour  and  a  half  had  passed  away ;  when  a  re- 
collection of  the  coming  day*s  fatigues,  rendered  it  proper 
a^ain  to  try,  at  least,  to  take  repose. 

**  In  three  hours  the  guides  roused  me,  of  course  then, 
from  my  vigils,  little  disposed  to  rise.  It  was  past  4 
o'clock.  Onon  shone  where  the  full,  and  now  setting, 
moon,  had  beamed  three  hours  before.  Soon  the  mountain- 
top  became  a  pyramid  of  gold ;  delightful  token  that  the 
rising  sno,  between  which  and  us  the  mountain  intervened, 
had  redeemed  the  pledge  given  by  his  departing  rays.** 

The  account  which  Dr.  Clark  gives  of  ^^^  sensations  in 
this  novel  and  impressive  situation,  i^  highly  interesting. 


'*  There  was  hardly,**  he  says,  <<  a  breath  of  wind ;  all  was 
hushed  and  still  as  death :  we  gated  round  and  round,  till 
the  scene  grew  dim  in  twilight,  and  then  sat  down  on  our 
stony  couch.  A  second  blanket  was  spread  as  a  covering; 
three  poles  were  placed  in  an  inclined  position  against  the 
rock,  and  to  them  was  attached  a  sheet,  so  as  to  form  a 
rude  tent  over  our  heads;  yet  it  was  so  loose  that,  had  it 
snoifed  in  the  night,  we  should  have  been  well-nigh  eovered 
before  morning.  The  song  of  the  guides  had  ceased ;  their 
evening  prayers  were  said ;  and  we  all  betook  ourseWes  to 
sleep,  as  best  we  could,  dosing  at  intervals :  every  now  and 
then  the  low  distant  roar  of  an  avalanche  roused  our  atten* 
tion.  The  stones  that  formed  our  couch  were  uneven  and 
angular  enough,  and  the  air  was  very  chill,  though  less  so 
than  we  had  expected. 

*•  About  five  o'clock  on  our  arrival,  the  thermometer  waa 
at  84<'  R6aum. ;  at  half-past  seven  it  had  sunk  to  3^  iUaum* ; 
at  a  quarter  after  eight  it  was  at  sero,  R^um. ;  and  prt>. 
bably  not  many  degrees  lower  during  the  night.  My 
amiable  companion  slept  litUe,  being  much  distressed  by 
continued  nausea.  During  the  night,  I  roee,  left  our  rude 
tent,  and  reconnoitred  the  appearance  of  the  weather.  Ths 
guides  were  all  sleeping,  some  near  the  end  of  the  tent, 
others  in  a  small  cavity  in  the  rock  below.  The  dark  sky 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  stars  sparkling  in  the  ebon 
vault.  To  complete  tlie  sublimity  of  the  scene,  the  bright 
moon  was  shining  on  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  throwing 
Strong  masses  of  light  and  shade  over  the  wide  waste  of 
snow.  This  scene  alone  was  worth  a  pilgrimage!  No 
words  can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  solemnity 
and  awful  wUdness  of  this  moonlight  picture !  Far  above» 
the  cold  beams  were  playing  on  that  fatal  spot  where  rest 
the  bodies  of  the  three  brave  guides  embalmed  in  ice.  Yet 
it  was  not  certain  that,  from  the  annual  movement  of  (he 
glacier,  the  bodies  might  not  be  slowly  descending  toward 
the  valley,  and  perhap«  much  nearer  us  than  we  were 
aware.  With  this  thought,  another  insensibly  mixed  itself. 
Did  not  these  men  sleep  the  night  before  on  this  very 
ledge  ?  Were  they  not  as  full  of  alacrity  and  hope  as  our^ 
selves  ?  Whet,  if  to-morrow  evening's  rising  moon  should 
find  us  as  they  are?  If  it  should  be  so,  what  is  beyond  ? 
When  long  chained  down  to  the  tiny  contemptible  vanities 
of  men,  the  contracted  spirit  shrinks  finom  the  vast  contem- 
plation of  eternity,  and  fears  to  think  itself  immortal.  The 
majestic  truths  of  revelation  are  too  mighty  for  its  puny 
grasp. . . .  But  here,  amidst  the  awful  monuments  of  a  rt)wer 
that  works  unseen,  escaping  away  from  man  and  all  his 
futilities,  the  dreams  of  infidel  philo86phy  seduce  no  more; 
Aev  are  no  longer  congenial  to  the  heart.  Man  feels  him- 
self a  worm,  an  insect,  an  atom ;  but  he  bethinks  himself 
that  Heaven*s  wide  regard  still  rests  individually  on  him, 
a  speck  in  creation.    Then  he  is  not  afVaid.** 

Bomra  to  the  grand  platbavt. 

Thb  Grand  Plateau  is  a  valley,  or  frozen  lake,  of  about  a 
league  in  length,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  Mont  Blanc; 
the  D6me  du  Gofit^,  and  the  Aiguille  sans  Nom,  from  each 
of  which,  and  more  especially  from  Mont  Blanc,  a  perpetual 
accumulation  of  avalanches  pours  down,  and  adds  to  the 
icy  mass  which  fills  the  valley,  while  its  progress  onwards 
is  checked  by  the  contracted  outlet  between  the  Aiguille 
sans  Nom  and  the  Ddme  du  GoCit6,  and  probably  by  a* 
rocky  side,  or  barrier,  which  appears  to  extend  across  the 
\-alley  under  the  ice,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  wall 
or  precipice  of  ice  in  which  the  Grand  Plateau  terminates* 
and  from  which  commence  on  the  one  side  the  Glacier  doa 
Bossons,  and  on  the  other  the  steep  descent  which  forms 
the  head  of  the  Glacier  de  Taconnaz,  both  of  which  may 
be  considered  to  have  their  principal  source  in  the  Grand 
Plateau.  The  line  of  junction  between  the  Plateau  and 
the  Glaciei  des  Bossons,  is  occupied  by  a  precipice  of  ice ; 
and  as  the  Glacier  becomes  previously  much  broken,  ihe 
approach  to  the  Grand  Plateau  is  not  made  in  this  quarter. 
The  line  of  junction  between  the  Plateau  and  the  steep 
slope  which  forms  the  head  of  the  Glacier  de  Taconnaz,  is 
occupied  by  a  very  deep  crevice,  across  which  a  passage  is 
usually  found. 

On  leaving  the  Grands  Mulets  on  the  second  morning, 
the  route  is  for  the  most  part  over  vast  fields  of  snow ;  and 
the  early  portion  of  it  presents  scenes  of  surpassing  beauty 
far  more  magnificent  and  dazzling  than  tnat  of  the  day 
before.  '*  There  were  broad  and  bridgeless  chasms,"  saya 
Dr.  Barry,  **  whose  depths  the  eye  from  these  dizzy  edges 
vainly  sought  to  ascertain ;  towering  masses,  in  forms  that 
from  their  strangeness  seemed  unreal ;  spires  of  brightness^ 
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gtottoty  and  palaces  of  frost,— here  reoent  soft  of  snowy 
whiteness,  there  older  hardened  passing  into  crystal  azure, 
sprinkled  with  frozen  dew,  festooned  with  silyer  fringe; 
tneir  inmost  caverns  dark, — vast  stalactites  of  ice,  in  line, 
goarding  the  portals.**  **  These  fairy  structures,"  says  Mr. 
Clissold*  "successively  dissolving  in  the  warmer  atmo- 
sphere of  the  afternoon,  and  being  hardened  again  by  the 
nightly  firosts,  are  perpetually  starting  into  new  objects  of 
wonder.*'  Another  writer,  Dr.  Clark,  speaking  of  the 
caverns,  says,  "  Holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  we  could 
approach  the  very  edge,  and  look  down  into  the  mysterious 
darkness.  In  some  parts,  we  could  see  the  continuation  of 
the  chasm  under  the  snow,  and  the  eye  plunged  some  dis- 
tance into  the  ^loom  till  all  was  totally  dark.  We  observed, 
too,  very  attentively,  the  nature  of  the  areh  above  the  gulf. 
It  appeared,  in  general,  of  great  solidity,  but  in  some  parts, 
near  the  edge,  was  evidently  so  thin  that  the  weight  of  a 
single  man  must  infaUibly  have  broken  through  the  fragile 
erust.  Into  such  a  deep,  dark  gulf,  it  is  probable  that 
the  unhappy  Monsieur  Eschen  fell.  The  prospect  of 
passing  over  some  of  these  capacious  graves  on  so  frajl  a 
support  was  bv  no  means  entertaining.  I  think  it  pro- 
baole  that,  had  a  thousand  dragoons  thought  proper  to  leap 
on  horseback  into  some  of  these  vast  chasms,  they  would 
all  have  sunk  instantly  from  view,  and  the  gulf  would  still 
have  afforded  ample  accommodation  for  a  second  thousand. 
Perhaps  it  is  understating  the  size  of  the  mouths  of  the 
caverns  in  some  places,  to  say  that  a  large  fi^igate  could 
have  been  very  securely  docked  within  them.  They  were 
decidedly  among  the  most  singular,  awful,  and  sublime 
spectacles  I  ever  saw.  The  smoking  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
tiiongh  certainly  grander,  from  its  stupendous  magnitude, 
is  yet  less  appalling,  and  gives  you  for  less  vividly  the  im- 
pression of  inevitable  destruction  should  any  accident  occur. 
And  they  are  not  awful  only,  but  beautiful :  along  the  sides 
all  the  wonders  of  icy  crystallization  are  most  magnificently 
displayed ;  the  smoother  walls  were  in  some  parts  chequered 
witn  a  profusion  of  reticulated  hoar-frost,  more  delicate 
than  gauze,  more  variegated  than  the  richest  damask. 
In  some  parts,  and  very  frequently  round  the  orifice  of 
the  vault,  hung  rows  of  large  tanering  icicles,  clear  as 
crystal/* 

*'  How  brilliant,**  exclaims  Captain  Sherwill»  **  would  these 
diamond  caves  be  by  torch  light !  how  magnificently  has 
Nature  dressed  these  her  secret  closets  1  In  some  cases  the 
ice  assumes  the  form  of  the  most  elegant  drapery,  and  hangs 
over  the  arch  in  festoons  of  a  transparent  beauty  not  to  be 
imagined ;  in  others  it  is  fringed,  and  resembles  the  light 
and  airy  form  of  feathers,  without  being  attached  apparently 
to  the  solid  ice :  but  alas  1  these  all  change  in  a  few  hours, 
for  if  the  silti  has  much  power,  so  fragile  and  tender  is 
their  fabric,  that  they  disappear  and  perish,  soon  .to  re-as- 
•ume  a  figure  perhaps  still  more  elegant.  We  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  one  of  these  arches,  as  it  formed  a  bridge, 
ana  was  perforated,  so  that,  instead  of  crossing  it  by  uie 
top,  we  crept  through  it ;  but  its  appearance  was  less  elegant 
than  the  larger  ones.  This  arch  was  not  more  than  four 
ftet  high,  but  turned  with  great  truth : — the  largest  we  saw 
was  not  less  at  its  opening  than  twenty  feet  high ;  as  to 
the  depth,  or  extent,  we  knew  nothing,  not  being  able  to 
examine  it,  but  we  could  not  see  the  end  of  the  cavern, — 

.  it  was  dark  beyond,  and  glittering  at  the  entrance.** 

Before  entering  on  the  Grand  Plateau,  the  traveller  has 
to  cross  the  wide  chasm  which  separates  it  from  the  glacier. 
Mr.  Au]«yo*s  partv  break&sted  on  a  bridge  of  snow  crossing 
this  chasm.  "  While  breakfast  was  preparing,'*  he  says, 
**  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  wandering  along  the 
edge  of  the  crevice  on  the  Plateau  side.  The  depth  of  it 
was  immense ;  its  great  breadth  affording  me  an  opportunity 
of  a  more  accurate  and  perfect  examination  than  I  had  had 
before.  The  layers  of  ice  forming  the  glacier,  varying  in 
colour  from  deep  blueish-green  to  a  silvery  whiteness,  with 
myriads  of  long  clear  icicles  hanging  from  all  the  little 
breaks  in  the  strata,  presented  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  From  this  point  I  had  a  view  immediately  under 
our  bridge :  the  manner  in  which  it  hung  suspended,  with 
all  the  guides  sitting  on  it,  many  hundred  feet  from  the 

.  bottom  of  this  stupendous  chasm,  was  a  beautiful  and 
curious,  but  at  the  same  time  an  appalling  sight.  In  one 
moment,  without  a  chance  of  escape,  the  fall  of  the  bridge 
might  have  precipitated  them  into  the  gulf  beneath.  Yet 
no  such  thought  ever  entered  the  imagination  of  my 
thoughtless  but  brave  guides,  who  sat  at  iheirmeal  singing 
and  laughing,  either  unconscious  or  regardless  of  the  danger 
of  their  present  situation.** 


THE  B00HBB8  ROtTGBS  .IVD  TBB  OLD  ROOn. 

Above  the  Grand  Plateau  are  the  Rochers  Rouges,  or  Red 
Rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  route  to  the  snmmii 
previous  to  the  ascent  of  Messrs.  Fellowes  and  fiawes  in 
1827.  In  that  year  those  gentlemen  discovered  a  nev 
route,  thus  themselves  avoiding,  and  enabUng  futon  trv 
vellers  to  avoid,  the  dangers  for  which  the  old  route,  snder 
the  Rochers  Rouges,  had  acouired  a  melancholy  nolnrieiy. 
It  was  by  far  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  whole  ascenti 
in  consequence  of  being  the  scene  of  continual  svalaachei; 
it  lay  immediately  under  a  precipice  of  ice  and  snow,attJtt 
extremity  of  the  Plateau.  *'  For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,**  says  Mr.  Jackson,  who  went  this  way  in  1623, 
•<  our  path  led  us  over  loose  fragments  of  ice  which  seemed 
to  have  fallen  but  very  recently.  We  made  the  best  of  our 
way  across  this  part,  marching  the  whole  distance  with  i 
quick  step.  It  unfortunately  happened,  that  just  at  ths 
spot  one  of  my  crampons  came  off.  I  endeavourad  to  Mop 
a  moment  to  put  it  right;  but  the  guides  urged  me  to  get 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  so  that  for  some  distance  1  vu 
obliged  to  scramble  on  without  it.  Our  exertions  wen  not 
a  little  quickened  bv  the  reflection  that-  near  us  was  the 
spot  where  the  dreadful  accident  occurred  three  years  ago." 
Three  years  before  Mr.  Jackson*s  ascent  this  old  route 
had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  calamitio 
recorded  in  connexion  with  this  mountain ;  we  allude  to 
the  fatal  avalanche  which  occurred  during  the  atteiqpt  madi 
in  1820  by  Dr.  Hamel,  a  Russian  physician,  to  reach  the 
summit.  Dr.  Clark  wrote  down  an  account  of  thiscatas' 
trophe  frop^  the  lips  of  one  of  his  guides  who  was  engaged 
in  It— Julien  Devouassou ;  the  whole  of  it  is  full  of  fearful 
interest.  It  appears  that  the  party  had  breakfasted  od  the 
Grand  Plateau,  that  they  then  tiaversed  the  plain,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  highest  steeps  of  the  mountain,  called 
among  the  guides  La  Calotte  de  Mont  Blanc.  In  proceed- 
ing obliquely  upward,  they  approached  a  dark  rock,  deeply 
imbedded  ia  the  snow.  **  The  order  of  march,"  stid 
Julient  "  was  this : — at  the  moment  of  the  disaster,  the 
leading  guide  was  Pierre  Cairriez ;  second,  Pierre  Balmat; 
third,  Auguste  Tairraz  (these  three  perished);  the  fourth, 
'  myself  (Julien  Devouassou) ;  then  next  to  me,  Marie 
Coutet  (our  captain) ;  then  behind  were  five  other  guidesi 
witli  Dr.  Hamel  (a  Russian  physician),  and  two  Engliih 
gentlemen.  Suddenly/*  says  be,  "  I  heard  a  sort  of  nishiog 
sound,  not  very  loud,  but  I  had  not  time  to  Aiink  about  it; 
for  as  I  heard  the  sound,  at  the  same  instant  the  avalanche 
was  upon  us.  I  felt  my  feet  slide  from  beneath  me,  aod 
SAW  the  three  first  men  fallen  upon  the  snow  with  their 
feet  foremost.  In  falling,  I  cried  out  loudly,  'We  are  ill 
lost.*  I  tried  to  support  myself  by  planting  the  ice-pole 
below  me,  but  in  vain.  The  weight  of  snow  forced  me 
over  the  baton,  and  it  slipped  out^f  my  hand.  I  rolled 
down  like  a  ball,  in  the  mass  of  loose  snow.  At  the  foot 
of  the  slope  was  a  yawning  chasm,  to  the  edge  of  which  I 
was  rapidly  descending.  Three  times  I  saw  the  light,  as 
I  was  rolling  down  the  slope ;  and  when  we  were  all  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  chasm,  1  saw  the  leg  of  one  of  my  com- 
rades, just  as  he  pitched  down  into  the  crevice.  I  thick 
it  must  have  been  poor  Auguste;  for  it  looked  black,  and  I 
remember  that  Auguste  had  on  blkck  gaiters.  This  wu 
the  last  I  saw  of  my  three  companions,  who  fell  headioDg 
into  the  gulf,  and  were  never  seen  or  heard  again.  At  thii 
moment  1  was  just  falling  into  the  same  crevice,  and  can 
but  confusedly  understand  why  I  did  not;  but  1  think  I 
owe  my  life  to  a  very  singular  circumstance.  Dr.  Huoel 
had  given  me  a  barometer  to  carry ;  this  was  listened  rouod 
my  waist  by  a  strong  girdle.-  I  fancy  that  at  the  momeot 
this  long  barometer  got  beneath  and  across  me,  for  the 
girdle  suddenly  broke,  and  I  made  a  sort  of  bound  ss  I 
tell;  and  so,  instead  of  following  my  poor  comrades,  I  *sa 
pushed  over  into  another  crevice  close  to  that  in  which  they 
were  killed.  This  chasm  was  already  partly  filled  vitl^ 
snow ;  I  do  not  think  I  fell  more  than  fifty  feet  dovo. 
alighting  on  a  soft  cushion  of  snow,  and  a  good  deal  covered 
with  it  above.  I  suppose,  before  tumbUng  into  the  chsso, 
we  shd  down  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet;  but  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  seemed  to  me  not  more  than 
a  minute  from  the  time  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  svalsnche 
above  me,  till  I  found  myself  lying  deep  down  in  s  narrov 
crack.**  All  estimate  of  distances  in  such  circumstsncM 
must,  of  course,  be  rude  guesses ;  Contet's  reply  to  the 
same  question  was  this: — "I  should  fancy  I  slid  dovn 
near  four  hundred  feet,  and  tumbled  headlong  sbout  siitf 
feet.**     Dr.  Clark  asked  Julien  what  his  t&ughti  v«e 
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during,  this  awkward  tumble.  His  reply  wa«  in  these 
words  :—**  While  I  was  rolling  I  said  to  myseli.  Farewell 
my  wife  ond  my  children  /  and  I  asked  pardon  of  God.  I 
miotntely  thought  nothing  of  the  others." 

**  On  coming  to  myself/'  continued  Julien,  <*  I  was 
better  off  than  I  had  expected.  I  was  lying  on  my  baek» 
heels  upward*  with  my  head  resting  against  the  icy  walls 
of  the  crack,  and  I  could  see  some  light  and  a  little  of  the 
blue  sky  through  two  openings  over  my  head.  I  was  greatlv 
afraid  some  of  my  limbs  had  been  broken,  but  I  had  sunk 
into  the  mass  of  soft  snow,  and  though  bruised  by  falling 
•gainst  the  sides  of  the  ice,  yet  nothing  was  broken,  and- 
hi  a  few  momients  I  contrived  to  get  up  on  my  feet.  On 
locking  up,  I  saw  a  little  above  me  a  mans  head  projecting 
ftvm  the  snow.  It  was  Marie  Coutet  (our  captain) :  he  was 
ouite  covered  with  snow  up  to  the  neck,  his  arms  pinioned 
down,  and  his  face  quite  blue,  as  if  he  was  nearly  suffocates 
He  called  to  roe  in  a  low  voice  to  come  and  help  him,  I 
found  a  pole  in  the  crevice,  (I  think  not  one  that  had  be- 
longed to  those  who  perished,  but  another:)  I  went  to  Cou- 
tet, dug  round  him  with  the  baton,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
got  Coutet  clear  of  the  snow,  and  we  sat  down  together. 
We  ramained  in  silence  looking  at  eaoh  other  for  a  minute 
or  two,  thinking  that  all  the  rest  were  killed.  Then  I 
began  to  crawl  up  on  the  snow  that  partly  filled  the  crack, 
and  in  climbing  up,  I  saw  above  David  Coutet»  who  was 
crying,  and  saying  *  My  poor  brother  is  lost.*  I  said, '  No ; 
he  is  here  below,*  (Coutet  was  climbing  behind  Julien,  and 
•o  not  seen  at  first,)  and  I  asked, '  are  the  others  all  up  there  ?* 
They  answered  that  there  were  three  missing.  I  asked 
who  they  were,  and  the  answer  was  Pierre  Cairriez,  Pierre 
Balmat,  and  Auguste  Tairras.  I  then  asked  if  the  gen- 
tlemen had  received  any  injury,  and  the  reply  was.  No. 
Then  the  guide  helped  us  to  get  up  about  fourteen  feet  on 
the  solid  ice.  They  threw  us  down  a  little  axe  to  cut  steps, 
and  put  down  the  end  of  their  poles,  and  we  two  got  out. 
"We  all  went  to  search  for  the  three  others ;  we  sounded 
with  our  poles,  ^e  cried  aloud,  we  called  them  by  their 
names,  put  down  a  long  pole  into  the  snow  and  listened ; 
but  all  was  In  vain,  we  heard  not  the  slightest  sound.  We 
spent  two  hours  in  this  melancholy  search,  and  by  this  time 
were  well  nigh  frozen,  for  the  wind  was  bitterly  cold,  our 
poles  oovered  with  ice,  our  shoes  frozen  as  hard  as  horn. 
We  were  compelled  to  descend ;  we  hurried  down  in  perfect 
ttlence,  and  returned  to  the  inn  late  at  night." 

Mr.  Auldjo  tells  us  that  if  he  and  his  party  had  proceeded 
towards  the  summit  by  the  old  route  from  the  Grand  Plateau, 
the^  must  have  been  inevitably  destroyed  by  an  avalanche 
vrhich  they  heard  very  distinctly  as  they  were  passing  up 
hy  the  new  route.  "  It  had  passed,*'  he  says,  ^  exactly  in 
the  line  of  ascent  which  we  must  have  taken,  had  not  the 
new  track  been  discovered,  and  it  had  fallen  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  should  probably  have  been  in  the  centre 
of  it.  We  should  all  have  been  inevitably  carried  away  by 
its  vast  body ;  for  so  great  was  it,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
length  of  the  Plateau  appeared  to  be  covered  with  huge 
blocks  of  ice  and  mounds  of  snow  which  had  formed  parts 
of  its  overwhelming  mass.** 

"I  cannot,**  adds  Mr.  Auldjo,  '* describe  my  feelings 
vben  I  saw  the  poor  guides  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  the  danger  from  which  they  had  escaped.  Clasping 
their  hands,  they  returned  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  this 
deliverance,  recalling  to  mind  the  dreadful  calamity  and 
miserable  fate  of  their  companions  destroyed  by  such 
another  avalanche.  A  deep  impressive  silence  prevailed 
for  some  moments :  the  contemplation  of  this  danger  and 
escape  was  too  much  for  even  these  uncultivated  beings, 
under  whose  rough  character  are  found  feeUngs  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  most  refined  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  first  guide  who  spoke  turned  to  me  saying, '  My 

God,  had  we  been  obliged  to  have  gone  with  you  by  the  old 
route,  what  a  destiny  would  have  awaited  us !  At  the 
bottom  of  some  deep  crevice  we  might  now  have  been 
corpses  mangled,  suffocated,  and  buried  beneath  the  mass 
of  snow.*  One  married  man  vowed  most  solemnly  that  he 
never  would  be  tempted  to  make  the  ascent  again,  whatever 
might  be  the  inducement  offered.'* 

APPROACn  TO  THE  SUMMIT. 

As  the  traveller  draws  near  to  the  summit,  he  begins  to 
experience  the  effect  upon  his  frame  of  his  great  elevation. 
Dr.  Barry  thus  describes  the  symptoms  observed,  as  his 
party  pursued  their  way  by  the  new  route,  eastward  of  the 
Stochen  Rouges.    *'  Great  dryness  ii)  ^ome  parts,  a  livid 


colour  and  conitrietion  of  the  skin  now  began  to  be  ob* 
served ;  thirst  became  intense  and  could  scarcely  be  allevi* 
ated,  though  we  continually  ate  sugar,  French  plums,  and 
snow.  We  were  in  a  narrow  valley,  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  direct  rays :  the  common 
focus  too  of  rays  reflected  from  vast  surrounding  walla 
of  snow.  The  heat  was  therefore  now  oppressive,  and  the 
face  scorched.  A  veil  had  been  provided,  but,  as  it  would 
have  taken  from  the  splendour  of  the  icy  scenery  around, 
not  used,  though  desauamation  of  the  epidermis  of  the  face 
was  almost  sure  to  follow  the  omission.  Green  spectacles 
were  used,  and  are  indispensable  to  obviate  the  glare  from 
the  snow,** 

Mr.  Auldjo  thus  speaks  of  his  sufferings ;— "  Every  two 
or  three  minutes  we  all  sunk  down  on  the  snow,  quite 
breathless,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word.  My  excel- 
lent friend,  with  his  guide,  was  close  to  us ;  but  in  this 
rarefied  atmosphere,  at  a  small  distance,  we  could  not  hear 
one  another  speak  without  sreat  exertion.  The  voice 
sounded  thin  and  distant.  We  all  know  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  in  a  half-exhausted  receiver,  upon  the  air-pump.  I 
should  no  more  have  thought  of  calling  to  a  guide  fifty 
yards  from  me,  than  a  man  on  Ben  Lomond  would  do  to  a 
friend  on  the  opposite  summit  of  the  Cobbler. 

"  One  of  the  guides  had  some  bssmorrhage  from  an  acci- 
dental blow,  not  from  simple  rarefaction  of  the  air.  The 
blood  appeared  to  me  decidedly  of  a  darker  colour  than 
natural ;  our  lips  were  quite  blue ;  our  faces  extremely  con- 
tracted and  pale,  and  the  eyes  very  much  sunkt  with  a  deep 
dark  zone  beneath  the  lower  eyelids ;  but  no  one  had  the 
least  spontaneous  bssmorrhage  from  the  gums  or  eyes. 
Every  start  we  cast  a  longing  look  at  the  summit,  and  then 
holding  our  heads  low,  pressed  onward,  till  the  feeling  of 
exhaustion  became  irresistible,  and  we  sunk  again  quite 
flat  and  still  upon  the  snow.  I  had  a  slight  tendency  to 
nausea,  most  overwhelming  head-ache,  some  pain  of  the 
breast,  and  rather  feared  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
having  been  subject  to  hemoptysis  when  a  boy,  but  Chis 
pain  and  the  rapid  beating  of  the  heart  went  off  when  wo 
stopped  to  rest 

**  When  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  summit, 
I  felt,  in  addition  to  other  unpleasant'  sensations,  a  strong 
tendency  to  faint,  greater  than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
had,  except  once  from  bleeding.  Even  then  I  was  uncer- 
tain whether  my  strength  would  hold  out  to  the  last** 

Of  the  state  in  which  he  reached  the  summit,  he  gives 
us  the  following  account.  "  Although  the  sun  was  shining 
on  us,  I  felt  extremely  cold  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  cut- 
ting blast;  and  the  other  side  of  the  body  being  warm,  it 
increased  the  shivering,  which  had  not  quite  left  me,  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  deprive  me  almost  of  the  u^e  of  my 
limbs.  Some  of  the  guides,  also,  were  similarly  affected, 
and  even  suffered  more  than  myself;  but  all  were  anxious 
to  get  on,  evincing  a  resolute  determination  that  was  won- 
derful, in  the  state  they  were  in.  Their  attention  to  me 
was  marked  by  a  desire  to  render  me  every  possible  service* 
while  they  endeavoured  to  inspire  me  with  the  same  firm- 
ness, of  which  they  themselves  gave  so  strong  an  example. 
This  earnest  solicitude  which  they  showed,  much  to  their 
own  discomfort  and  annoyance,  to  keep  my  spirits  up,  was 
in  vain :  I  was  exhausted ;  the  sensation  of  weakness  in 
the  legs  had  become  excessive ;  I  was  nearly  choking  from 
the  dryness  of  my  throat  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 
My  eyes  were  smarting  with  inflammation,  the  reflection 
from  the  snow  nearly  blinding  me,  at  the  same  time  burn- 
ing and  blistering  my  face.  I  had,  during  the  morning,  as 
a  protection,  occasionally  worn  a  leather  mask,  with  green 
eye-glasses,  but  latterly  I  found  it  oppressive,  and  wore  a 
veil  mstead ;  that,  also,  I  was  obliged  to  discard.  I  desired 
to  have  a  few  moments  rest,  and  sat  down ;  I  besought  the 
guides  to  leave  me;  I  prayed  Julien  Devouassou  to  go  to 
the  summit  with  them,  and  <Jlow  me  to  remain  where  I 
was,  that  by  the  time  thev  returned  I  might  be  refreshed  to 
commence  the  descent  I  told  them  I  had  seen  enough ;  I 
used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  induce  them  to  grant 
my  request  Their  only  answer  was,  that  they  wouki  cavry 
me,  exnausted  as  they  were,  to  the  summit,  rather  than 
that  I  should  not  get' to  it ;  that  if  they  could  not  carry, 
they  would  drag  me.  Being  unable  to  resist,  I  became 
passive,  and  two  of  the  least  exhausted  forced  me  up  some 
short  distance,  each  taking  an  arm.  I  found  that  this  eased 
me,  and  I  then  went  on  more  willingly ;  when  one  of  them 
devised  a  plan  which  proved  of  most  essential  service. 
Two  of  them  went  up  in  advance  about  fourteen  paces,  and 
fixed  themselves  on  the  snow;  a  k>ng  lope  was  fisstened 
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round  my  ohMt*  and  the  otlwr  end  to  them ;  as  looa  at 
ther  were  seated,  I  commenced  asoendini^,  Uking  very 
long  strides,  and  doing  so  with  qttiekness,  pulling  the  rope 
in  $  they  also,  while  I  thus  exerted  myself,  pulled  me  to* 
wards  them  $  so  that  I  was  partly  drawn  up,  and  partly  ran 
iip>  using  a  tig-eag  direction ;  and  the  amusement  derived 
from  the  process,  kept  us  in  better  humour  than  we  were 
before.  I  was  less  fatigued^  and  felt  the  effeeto  of  the  air 
less,  by  this  process,  than  b?  the  slow  paoe  in  which  I  had 
hitherto  attempted  to  ascend. 

."*  I  had  Uken  very  little  notioe  of  the  pmgreae  ve  were 
thus  making,  when  I  suddenly  found  myself  on  the  sum* 
mit ;  I  hastened  to  the  highest  point  (towards  Chamonix,) 
and,  taking  my  glass,  observed  that  the  party  on  the 
Breven,  had  noticed  the  accomplishment  of  our  under- 
taking, and  were  rewarding  us  by  waving  their  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  which  salutation  we  returned^  I  noticed, 
also,  that  the  people  in  Chamonix  had  also  collected  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  bridge,  watching  our  progress 
and  success.  It  was  exactly  eleven  o'clock.  The  wind 
blew  with  considerable  force.  I  was  too  much  worn  out  to 
remain  there  long,  or  to  examine  the  scene  around  me. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  every  peak  of  snow  that  I 
could  see ;  hardly  any  mist  hung  over  the  valleys ;  none 
was  on  the  mountains ;  the  object  of  my  ambition  and  my 
toil  was  gained ;  yet  the  reward  of  my  dangers  and  fktigues 
could  hardly  produce  enjoyment  enough  to  mtify  me  for  a 
fbw  moments.  The  mind  was  as  exhausted  as  the  body, 
and  I  turned  with  indifference  from  the  view  which  I  had 
endurwl  so  much  to  behold ;  and  throwing  myself  on  the 
snow,  behind  a  small  mound  which  formed  the  highest 
point,  and  sheltered  me  from  the  wind,  in  a  few  seconds  I 
was  soundly  buried  in  sleep,  surrounded  by  the  guides,  who 
were  all  seeking  repose,  which  neither  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  nor  the  piercing  cold  of  the  snow,  could  prevent 
or  disturb." 

VIEW  FROU  THE  SUMMIT. 

To  enjoy  the  extonsive  view  which  is  aiforded  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  one  of  the  few  intollieible  rea- 
sons which  have  been  urged  in  flivour  of  making  the  ascent 
tiiereto ;  yet,  though  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason,  it 
is  hard  to  discover  much  force  in  it  Even  in  the  finest 
and  clearest  weather,  the  distance  of  the  spectator  from 
the  objects  of  his  contemplation,  is  so  great,  as  to  render  his 
view  of  even  those  which  may  be  called  near,  very  indis- 
tinct And  it  is  always  possiUe, — ^indeed,  just  as  probable 
as  not— that  ^  mist  may  hide  everything  from  his  sight 
When  Mr.  Jackson  reached  the  summit  the  weather  was 
unfovourable.  "  All  that  I  could  see,"  he  tolls  us,  **  was 
a  confused  heap  of  mountains  in  the  direction  of  the 
Shrackfaorn  and  Jun^  Frau.  Mount  Rosa,  in  the  east 
was  particularly  conspicuous ;  and  some  part  of  Piedmont 
was  visible  at  intervals.  On  the  opposite  side,  everything 
was  totally  obscured.  As  the  inducemente  to  remain  on 
the  summit  were  not  very  great,  we  commenced  our  de* 
scent,  after  having  been  there  about  ten  minutes.  My 
spectacles  had  become  so  dim,  that  I  was  obliged  to  teke 
them  off  in  order  to  see  where  to  place  my  feet ;  and  my 
veil  being  rendered  unserviceable  by  the  wind,  I  was  obliged 
to  dispense  with  that  also.  Thus  I  had  to  bear  the  unmi- 
tigated violence  of  the  snow  and  mist  driving  for  some 
time  directly  in  my  face.*' 

Captain  Sherwill,  who  had  a  remarkable  fine  day,  sa3rs, 
that  "Every  Object  seen  from  this  summit  becomes  so 
diminutive,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  principal  mountains, 
and  so  foreshortened,  that  it  seems  entirelv  to  have 
changed  its  form  and  character.  The  beautiful  Aiguille  du 
Midi,  and  those  of  Charmoz,  the  delight  and  admiratbn  of 
every  stranger  who  visits  Chamouni,  are,  in  some  degree, 
lost  in  the  general  confusion ;  I  ought  to  say,  in  truth,  that 
no  one  particular  object  could  be  seen  distinctiy;  every 
thing  appears  so  massed  together^  that  all  power  of  distinc- 
tion is  lost**  Dr.  Bariy,  with  his  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
thus  writes  :-^*'  As  if  reluctant  to  approach  the  subject,  I" 
have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  stupendous  scene  spread 
out  beneath  me,  when  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
In  truth,  I  may  well  be  reluctant  to  approach  it  and  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  my  utter  inability  to  describe  that  of 
whi^  no  words  can  fitly  tell.  For,  standing  as  I  did  on 
that  mysterious  'pyramid  of  frozen  light*  that  €roethe 
saw, — and  which  he  well  nigh  deemed  some  heavenly 
Pharos,  shining  with  the  stars, — ^where  should  I  begin  to 
represent  a  panorama  for  beyond  the  boundaries  of  even 
eagle-vision?    How  delineate  u  great  half-moon,  the  Alps, 


rsMhing  frrem  Hungmry  to  ScMitlieni  IVaiiee,  spinningit 
onee  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatio  Seas  ?  If  on  th« 
Col  de  Balme  I  had  no  eye  for  deta^  how  much  ram 
were  they  not  inappreciable,  from  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
having  for  its  radius  more  than  900  miles  t  Is  it  lurpri- 
sing,  that  in  suoh  a  picture  I  was  overwhelmed  and  tea? 
Mine  was  a  eurious  states  just  as  the  apex  of  the  raonntais 
was  attained.  Now,  utteriy  exhausted,  gasping,  foisting, 
caring  nothing  for  the  spot  on  whieh  I  stD(Dd»  sinking  upon 
the  snow.  A  tew  moments  of  iwpoae,  with  normnl 
breathing,  and  all  the  axhanstioD,  fruntness,  and  indiffsmMi 
gone.  Then  soaieely  crediting,  but  at  length  assoi«d«  thit 
as  the  moutttain4ep  was  really  gained,  receiving  back  my  lost 
enthusiasm,  and  turning  with  a  thrill  of  exultation  mtt 
felt  before,  towards  the  unutterable  ffieatness  of  Ibe  sc«m. 
The  actual  range  of  sight  thou^  limited  by  Alps  in 
various  diraotions,  eomnrehends  nearly  all  Sardinia,  tbe 
western  half  of  Switserland,  one-third  of  Lombardy,  and 
an  eighth  of  France.  This  immense  extension,  because  of 
Alps,  that  bound  it  on  the  northHsast  and  soutlHrast,  n 
really  of  an  oval  form ;  ito  longitudinal  diameter  resehinj^ 
from  Mont  Morran  in  France,  north-west  to  the  mountaint 
of  Tuscany,  south-east*' 

It  is  unneoessary  for  us  to  enumerate  all  the  various  ob> 
jecta  which  are  comprised  within  this  view.  We  miy 
notice,  however,  a  fow  of  ite  striking  foatures,  premisin* 
that  it  seems  now  to  h6  generally  admitted  that  the  Medi- 
terranean is  not  among  them.  **  In  the  direedon  of 
Genoa,**  says  Dr.  Clark,  "  rises  a  Une  of  lofl^  hills,  whidi 
must  I  think,  absolutely  shut  out  the  sea;  certainly  ve 
saw  it  not  Yet  Coutet  said  he  thought  he  once  esoglitt 
glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  in  that  quarter.  It  ens,  be 
said,  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  in  his  ascent  with  Cep- 
tein  Undrell,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1810;  but  Covtet 
spoke  modestly,  and  did  not  aeem  disposed  to  insist  on  the 
point*' 

The  lake  of  Geneva  appears  to  be  almost  at  the  i^  of 
the  sneetator ;  a  part  of  it  only  is  seen  "  like  a  craoentie 
pond,  says  Dr.  Barry,  '*eo  small,  and  seeming  not  ftroC 
though  distant  fifty  miles,  Ite  eastern  half  is  hidden  bj 
mounteins  of  Savoy/'  Very  little  of  Prance  is  seen.  Fron 
the  hill  of  Fourviere^  at  Lyons,  Mont  IRane  is  distiDcil; 
visible,— -the  distence  being  a  hundred  miles  in  s  itnigfat 
line ;  yet  Lyons  has  never  yet  been  seen  fitom  MootBltne. 
**  On  the  road  ftom  D^on  te  Senlis.*'  says  Dr.  Clsrk,  "^ 
postilions  tell  you  that  the  mountein  is  ocessionany  oeen, 
and  on  some  very  fkvourable  occasions  it  hss  been  dis- 
cerned at  Langres,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Bttnumif 
and  Champagne,  and  distent  according  to  Dr.  SM,  I9S 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  Generally,  however,  the  line  of  tbe 
Jura  forms  the  boundary  of  distinct  vision ;  and  ell  bejmd 
it  is  a  mass  of  vapour,  with  only  a  fow  projecting  spots 
barely  discemiMe.*' 

On  the  Itolian  side  **  the  eye  roams  unobstructed  aerosi 
the  immense  plains  of  Lombardy,  till  it  is  at  last  atopH 
by  the  blue  hacv  line  of  the  distent  Apennines.  Sone  of 
the  guides  thought  Milan  would  have  been  seen,  hid  not  t 
mass  of  vapour  covered  that  portion  of  the  plains ;  boi  I 
believe  this  is  an  ettor,  and  that  the  city  of  Milan  is  wholly 
invisible.  Towards  the  Itelian  lakes,  the  riew  was  latber 
obscured;  but  in  the  haty  distence  north  of  tbeLago^i 
Guarda,  appeared  some  very  lofty  summits,  aaid  to  be 
situated  in  the  Tyrol.  This  part  or  the  landscape  eas  lo$t 
in  indistinguishable  distence,  and  mudi  less  interesting 
than  the  course  of  the  noble  river  Fo,  winding  along  like 
a  silver  thread  from  the  Mount  Vise,  where  the  main  stittza 
originates,  watering  all  the  plains  of  Turin,  and  nraoing 
on  to  join  the  Ticino  from  the  Lago  Maggiore.** 

The  "  home-view,''  as  it  is  welt  stvled,  of  the  long,  ^^ 
v^ley  of  Chamouni,  and  the  little  clustered  village  of  Um 
priory  will  be  peculiariy  interesting  to  ^e  spectator;  foru 
he  looks  down  upon  their  tiny  features,  from  his  "Mj 
perch,**  he  may  always  be  sure  that  there  are  those  belov 
anxiously  watching  his  movemente  through^elescopes,  and 
counting  the  numlier  of  his  party,  to  be  assured  that  nose 
have  been  lost*.    The  view  of  the  mountain  itself,  looking 

•  When  Dr.  Clark  was  on  the  summit,  "  a  good  deal  of  alarm, 
as  he  tells  us,  "  prevailed  amon;  the  families  of  the  guides  bciovr, 
from  the  circumstance  that  only  eight  perMOS  could  be  counted* 
instead  of  nine.  ^  This  gave  occasion  to  the  current  xvaoat,  tt» 
some  one  had  penshed.  At  the  moment,  proh^ly,  two  of  il»c  p^^j 
happened  to  t)c  exactly  in  the  same  Ime.  After  a  iWc  innons 
delay,  the  whole  number  was  distinctly  made  out,  and  wm'^ 
hensiooB  subsided."  A  ftieud  cf  Dr.  Barry's,  who  waicbed  tbe  p>^ 
aress  of  the  doctor's  party  with  a  teleacope,  desoribei  lhs0  as  *ff^2 
uke  black  points,  so  small  that  be  compared  them  to  the  wit  oi  asis^ 
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towards  tb«  Aiguille  dn  Dra»  la  spoken  of  as  ▼err  imnres* 
Ahe.  ^You  have  the  Jardin  hke  a  little  pyrirorin  islet, 
and  all  that  vast  bay  of  untrodden  snow,  extending  to  the 
tremendous  wall  of  the  Grand  Jorasse.  Then  the  Aiguille 
du  G^nt,  the  encampment  of  Saussure,  and  the  ibarfol 
passage  of  the  Col  du  G^ant"  Dr.  Barry,  after  speaking 
of  the  kind  of  seenery,  no  less  than  the  extent  of  it,  as 
wonderfhl,  says,  that  there  was  no  part  of  it  whieh  *'  held  the 
eye  so  much  as  the  chain  of  Mont  Blano.  Seven  miles  in 
breadth,  and  flve-and-twenty  long,  a  host  of  stern  and  rifted 
*«ck8, — the  dark  *  Aiguilles,*— projecting  through  seas  of 
snow,  and  the  hright  whiteness  of  *  most  resplendent 
elaciers^*  their  inaocessible  and  needle-tops,  to  which  we  , 
had  with  dizsiness  looked  up,  now  surmounted  far  beneath 
our  feet.  We  stood  upon  that  placid  pyramid  seen  flom 
the  Col  de  Balme,  enthroned  and  dominant  among  his 
vassal  peaks;  and,  years  whloh  no  man  oan  number, 
holding  his  icy,  silent,  solitary  reign.  The  eye  took  in  at 
onoe  the  chill  abodes  of  unrelenting  frost,  and  Italy's  fair 
land,  *  where  citrons  bloom;*  it  turned  from  the  frozen 
•umraits  of  the  highest  alps  down  to  the  velvet  verdure  of 
the  vales,** 

Upon  the  whole.  Dr.  Clark  says,  that  the  view  from  the 
•nmmit  exeeeded  the  expectations  of  his  party,  and  was 
amply  sufficient  to  repay  them  for  the  temporary  inconve* 
nienoes  of  the  ascent  The  character  of  its  scenery,  he 
aays,  is  not  expressed  by  the  word  beautifUl.  **  But  if  the 
elaim  to  beauty  be  given  up,  what  remains  ?  Sublimity, 
fearful  sublimity.  How  can  a  landscape  feil  to  be  magni- 
ficent, that  embraces  in  one  mighty  sweep  the  richest  and 
the  grandest  poriions  of  European  scenery ;  the  plains  of 
Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  name  a  prospect  with 
which  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blano  admits  of 
oomparison.  With  the  soft  and  lovely  views  from  the  hill 
of  Neufchatel,  or  the  enchanting  promenade  of  Berne,  it 
has  few  common  features: — as  easily  might  we  compare 
the  fearful  Fall  of  Handeck  with  the  beautiful  Giesbach  ; 
or  the  Syrens'  grotto  atXivoli  with  the  charming  Cascatelle. 
It  approaches,  however,  rather  more  to  the  scene  from  the 
Righi-culm,  and  still  more  to  that  from  the  summit  of  the 
Buet,  perhaps  almost  unequalled  in  magnificence  by  the 
last,  wherein  the  chain  of  the  Mont  Blanc  itself  forms  the 
most  striking  portion  of  the  splendid  panorama.** 

THE  DESCENT. 

Thb  descent  from  the  summit  is  performed  with  much  more 
rapidity  than  the  ascent  The  mode  of  glisading,  or  sliding, 
is  generally  adopted  when  practicable,  in  descending  decli- 
vities of  snow.  Mr.  Auldjo  thus  describes  it . — **  The  first 
(of  the  guides)  finding  the  way  clear  ^nd  safe,  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  declivity,  and  in  an  instant  slid  on  to  the 
level  below.  I  was  desired  to  sit  behind  Devouassou,  as 
olose  as  possible  to  him,  and  to  put  my  legs  round  his  body, 
my  feet  over  his  thighs,  and  my  hands  over  his  shoulders. 
Thus  placed,  I  kept  fast  hold  of  him,  and  away  both  glided 
with  immense  velocity ;  he  making  use  of  his  baton  as  a 
kind  of  rudder*  to  guide  our  course,  and  with  his  feet  ready 
to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  our  progress,  by  plunging  them 
into  Uie  spow.  This  is  a  sort  of  Russian  mountain-sport 
on  a  grand  scale ;  and,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  is 
equally  vecommended  for  celerity  and  convenience.  It  often 
enabled  us  to  shorten  our  route*  by  altering  it  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thus  sliding  down  any  declivity  which  we  met 
with,  passing  in  one  moment  over  tracts  which  it  had  cost 
ns  an  hour  to  cUmh.  }t  excites  merriment,  from  the  tum- 
bles and  rollings  over  which  occasionally  occur.  Those  who 
ara  sliding  down  less  rapidly  are  often  overtaken  by  those 
whose  velocity  is  greater,  and  both  are  generally  upset,  and 
roll  down  together  fbr  some  distance  before  they  can  get 
right  agllint  When  ereviees  are  near  the  sides,  or  termi- 
nate the  d^seent,  it  ss  dsngerons,  and  no  jokes  are  practised. 
Tha  gaide  is  very  skilful  m  thid  wanner  of  gliding  down 
pUmas  aaarlsf  parp^ndieuUr*  Be  ean  in  most  cases,  by  the 
asaistaiUNi  of  tba  batail.  turn  iiimself  firom  any  daagerous 
party  should  bt  ehapoe  to  moot  with  ona  either  running 
parallel  with,  or  intercepting  bis  course,  and  can  easily 
stop  bim«elf  m  time,  if  it  »bou)d  ba  befbre  him.  His  dex- 
terity ia  extraordinary,  considering  the  awning  velocity  of 
the  daseani**    9oe  Ingraving.  page  916- 

There  is  also  another  mode  of  descent  resorted  to  by  the 
guides,  which  is  said  to  require  the  most  consummate  skill 
in  its  execution.  It  resembles  the  Norwegian  method  of 
deecendiDg  frozen  deeUyitiee  on  long  lUii^}  but  the 


Savoyards  have  no  skates.  Tbey  place  the  feet  together, 
stand  on  the  heel,  and  incline  the  body  backward,  throwing 
its  weight  upon  the  baton,  which  they  hold  under  the  leu 
arm  with  the  pointed  end  in  the  snow,  at  a  little  distance 
behind,  thus  '*  making  a  triangle,  of  which  the  body  and 
baton  form  two  equal  sides.**  Keeping  this  position  during 
the  descent  of  a  long  hill,  they  slide  down  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

ret^ these  descents  are  not  performed  without  great  risk 
li^t  times.  As  the  return  is  generally  at  a  later  period  of 
the  day  than  the  ascent,  the  surface  of  the  snow,  which  was 
found  to  be  in  the  first  instance  soft,  and  afibi-ding  a  good 
footing,  becomes  hard  and  slippery.  Captain  Sherwill, 
speaking  of  a  slope  near  the  Grand  Plateau,  says,  **  This 
slope  had  been  warmed  by  the  sun  in  the  mid-day,  when 
we  passed  it;  but  now,  owing  to  the  shade  and  cold  winds, 
it  had  again  fVozen,  and  was  ^come  exceedingly  dangerous. 
Something  was  to  be  done ;  for  to  remain  there  all  night, 
destitute  of  food,  firing,  and  clothes,  was  not  very  desirable. 
We  therefore  began  to  walk  with  a  very  eareful  and  deli- 
berate step,  placing  our  feet  in  the  track  we  had  made  in 
the  morning.  Yfe  slowly  crawled  downwards  for  some 
time,  using  every  precaution  not  to  slip ;  for  though  we 
were  attached  to  each  other  by  ropes,  still  the  iall  of  one 
might  endanger  others :  and  to  the  base  of  the  Months  was 
about  twice  as  high  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paurs  Cathedral. 
I  had  not  descended  more  than  one  hundred,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  before  I  foil,  and  instantly  the  snow 
began  to  roll  with  me,  nor  could  X  stop  myself  until  the 
ropes  were  extended  to  their  full  length.    Coutet  cried  out, 

*'  It  required  some  little  self-command  to  obey  his 
orders ;  but  I  remained  perfectly  quiet,  though  not  very 
composed,  until  he  gave  me  directions  to  endeavour  to 

firess  my  heels  into  the  snow,  and  thus  raise  myself  a 
ittle,  while  the  two  guides  who  held  the  ropes,  should,  by 
degrees,  pull  me  up  to  the  path  from  whence  I  had  fallen* 
In  trying  to  press  my  feet  forcibly  into  the  snow,  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  ice,  and  slipped,  so  that  my  efibrts  were 
quite  useless.  However,  by  the  utmost  exertion  in  my 
power,  and  by  the  force  of  the  guides,  I  was  pulled  up,  but 
required  some  little  time  to  recover  my  senses ;  for  swing- 
ing almost  in  the  air,  immediately  over  so  great  a  depth, 
with  some  doubt  of  the  result  of  the  manoeuvre,  I  was  for 
the  moment  a  little  nervous.*' 

Dr.  Barry  says,  that  while  descending  the  slopes  of  ice 
above  the  Grand  Plateau,  he  met  with  frequent  and  severe 
falls,  from  the  new  snow  concealing  their  slippery  surface ; 
"  And  as  I  more  than  onte  slipped  down  to  near  the  mar- 
gin of  a  precipice,  this  was  not  without  its  danger.  But 
the  guides  ^'ery  coolly  drew  me  up  again,  and  appeared  to 
be  alarmed  only,  lest  the  overhanging  masses  of  snow 
should  by  these  means  be  set  in  motion ;  for  it  happened 
just  at  a  part  where  they  were  anxious  to  proceed  as  quietly- 
as  possible, — scarcely  venturing  to  speak  aloud, — from  its 
liability  to  avalanches,  which  were  also  very  likely  to  occur 
at  that  time  of  the  day,  (it  was  between  four  and  five  in 
the  afternoon,)  and  by  which  we  might  have  had  a  reour- 
rence  of  the  fatal  scene  of  1820,  already  referred  to,  tbst 
took  place  at  but  a  short  distance  from  this  spot." 

Mr.  Aulcyo  gives  us  a  picture  of  great  sufferings  in 
the  descent.  '*  The  crossing  the  Plateau  to  our  break- 
fast station,**  (the  spot  at  which  the  party  had  taken  that 
meal  in  the  morning,)  he  says,  *'  was  performed  with  dis- 
tressing fatigue  from  the  softness  of  the  snow,  in  which  we 
sank  up  to  the  knees  at  every  step.  The  oppression  of 
heat  from  the  sun  burning  intensely  over  us,  and  the  nffe« 
faction  of  the  air  causing  me  every  moment  to  gasp  for 
breath,  produced  such  a  degree  of  faintness,  that  1  was 
obliged  to  throw  myself  repeatedly  on  the  snow.  Water 
was  brought  to  me,  and  my  temples  rubbed  with  snow ; 
and  when  a  little  recovered,  I  proceeded  a  short  distance 
forward,  but  again  felt  the  necessity  of  resting;  then  the 
blood  boiling  in  a  state  of  fever,  my  fiica  scorched  by  the 
reflection  from  the  snow,  (for  I  could  at  this  time  wear 
neither  mask  nor  veil,)  continued  to  render  my  state  most 
painful  and  distressing.  I  got  to  the  bridge  (of  snow)  on 
which  we  had  breakfasted,  and  where  the  atmosphere 
although  cooler  than  at  any  part  of  the  Plateau,  still  was 
at  a  temperature  of  fever  heat.  By  laying  on  it  with  my 
face  on  the  snow,  I  in  a  few  minutes  feU  much  relieved, 
and  followed  the  advice  and  example  of  the  guides,  by 
eating  a  morsel  of  chicken,  but  I  couUl  not  satisfy  the  ex- 
cessive thirst  which  parched  my  throat ;  our  liquids  were 
exhausted,  and  I  attempted  in  vain  to  quench  it  with  snow 
or  water/* 


THE  SATDBSAT  lUOAZINE. 


:s  that  the  roan  who  Bttempti  it  mtut  not  only  make  up 
hia  mind  to  undergo  tuSeiingi,  luoh  u  be  kaidly  ever  can 
hare  experienced  before,  and  certainly  never  could  wish. 
nbile  in  his  sound  Benaes,  to  ezpeiience  agiin, — but  even 
be  perfectljrpreparedtomeet  death  itielf  in  the  adventure*. 
It  ia  almoat  aa  obvious  that  no  good  can  result  to  mankind 
from  his  aucoess ;  the  ptobabihty  of  his  bringing  down  any 
useful  ioformation  (in  the  trideit  aoceptatiou  of  the  words) 
is  no  more  than  a  bare  possibilitv.  How  far  under  these 
circumstances,  be  can  be  morally  justified  in  making  the 
attempt,  is  a  (question  to  which,  it  will  be  erident  upon  a 
little  conaideiatioQ,  that  but  one  anawer  can  be  returned. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  true  that  the  aaoeot  of  this  mountain, 
when  Br*t  undertaken  for  acientiflo  purposes,  was  an  object 
eminently  praiseworthy;  "and  the  aceomplishmant  of  it 
through  very  great  toil  and  dangers,  justly  entitled  Paccerd 
and  Sausaure  to  gratitude  and  admiration,  not  to  be  merely 
measured  by  the  real  value  of  the  additions  resulting  from 
it  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Nor  would  any  one 
hesitate  to  bestow  limilar  applause  on  others  who  might 
follow  in  the  same  track,  with  the  view  of  repeating  or 
-  varying  the  obserrations  of  those  philosophers ;  because  the 

*  "  On  tin  subject  of  dan  gen,"  ujs  Mr.  Auldjo,  "erary  one 
Utked  in  lenat  Undint  to  diauids  me  from  mi  parposa :  the  |uid» 
to  trr  my  lootuiian.^lhe  wiic*  and  rriendi  of  (hew  men  tbroDgb 
an  apprehesiioQ  of  consequeiica  to  themxlrn.'  Tbey  nprttcatad 
to  me  that  the  penoo  who  aurted  with  id  iuUnt  to  itich  the  iud- 
roil,  ought  to  nuke  np  hi*  mind  to  Iom  hii  life  ia  the  alumpl,  rather 
than  reiurn  uoeucceuful,— -s  preltf  stionc  argumeiK  to  inlinudale 
tBCi  but  mTdelerminitionwu  takea.  Without  tuuIt  I  do  anerl, 
that  no  msn  can  ever  incceBl  who  has  not  fomwd  lueh  u  de- 
terminatian ;  ha  naver  will  have  itraaph  of  head  and  heart  to  tuitaia 
him  thrODih  on  uaderlakiag  of  so  much  diScultjr  and  danger. 
Many  haie  made  their  wilb  bcfon  ilaitinc,  and  all  left  auch 
airsciions  teiarding  Iheir  prDiieitT,  aa  if  lliiy  were  panuaded  they 
never  should  reiara."  ' 


•ntbriags  to  be  endured  a»  aa  neftt,  and  the  niki  is  ba 
ehcountmed  not  nudi  leas  now  tiiao  Otey  wam  to  du  ki 
adventurars.  Bnt  to  climb  the  mountain  nitialy  fw  ik 
sake  of  a  view,  and  undergo  all  the  toil,  and  pats  ihnmri 
all  the  dangera  of  the  expedition,  only  that  yon  mij  tiw 
it  to  boast  of,  deserves  verjf  little  commendstioii  it  Ua 
hands  of  the  most  lenient  judges ;  while  thoie  who  iMk 
more  narrowly  at  the  matter,  will  be  led  to  condainQ  ife 
piooeeding  altogether  t-" 

So  br  as  r^rds  the  mere  sufferings  incideotal  b  tb 
aspedition,  no  one  will  question  the  right  of  a  man  to  wb- 
ject  hiraaelf  to  them,  if  he  please.  The  eitreme  fitim 
the  pains  in  the  head,  and  lungs,  and  limbs,— the  eiwidw 
cold,— the  aunoyance  from  cutting  winds,  and  ileel,  lod 
rain,— the  sew  re  inflictionsof  thirst,  and  loss  of  slreDgtlv- 
all  this  "  endured  in  bis  own  penoD,  is  the  price  paid  ii» 
the  traveller  for  his  boast;  and  endured  by  bi  euidei, u 
the  purchase  which  he  makes  with  his  money.  He  hii  i 
perfect  right  to  suffer  in  this  way  himself,  and  to  bribe  oiben 
to  suffer  with  him,  ao  long  as  it  ia  only  pain  and  piiiuin. 
But  has  a  man  a  right  to  expose  bis  own  life,  and  the  liiti 
of  others,  for  an  object  of  no  earthly  value,  either  to  him- 
self or  to  his  fellow-creature  ?  If  lifa  i«  lost  in  the  idtta- 
ture,  how  little  does  the  moral  guilt  differ  6om  that  i 
suicide  or  murder?  There  is  nothiiig  more  worthjofi 
man,  nothing  by  which  the  applauae  of  the  worfd  is  mon 
severely,  or  more  justly  eamed,'than  in  steadily  meelinj 
great  dangers  for  the  attainment  of  some  adequate  tAlas, 
some  good  to  another,  some  benefit  to  mankind.  But  Ukr 
IS  not  a  more  senseless  act,  or  one  deserving  lesi  reiptO, 
even  if  it  were  juatifiable,  than  encountering  danger  fiirtbi 
mere  love  of  it,  and  without  en  object." 

In  a  former  Supplement  upon  the  subject,  vegaTealisI 
of  all  the  ascents  which  had  been  made,  (see  p.  134  of  Ibc 
present  volume) ;  we  have  now  to  record  another  luccnsfiJ 
attempt,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  and  aSrilof  Aueoii 
last,  the  parties  being  two  English  gentleuwD  and  a  Sft- 
dish  officer  of  artillery. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  nraiSFALLEN. 

.    ....    So  meet  ud  pleuant  to  the  ere. 


Or  the  many  islands  which  lie  scattered  over  the 
Ba^i|ce  of  the  Lower  Lake  at  KilUroey,  the  largest, 
Ra^^sland,  has  been  already  described*.  We  now 
piqieiflld  to  notice  the  isle  of  Innisfallen,  vhich  ranks 
neat  to  that  of  Ross  in  size,  but  far  surpasses  it  in 
that  qoiet  beauty,  which,  to  some  persons,  constitntea 
tBe  great  charm  of  the  scenery  of  Killamey. 

We  have  described  Ross  Island  as  stretching  oat  to 
a  coiuiderable  distance  from  the  vestem  shore  of  the 
lake.  Innisfallen  lies  beyond  Ross,  from  which  it  is 
aepMnited  by  the  chaoDel  represented  in  our  engra- 
ving. It  is  thus  placed  nearly  ia  the  middle  of  the 
lake  I  oa  the  one  side  it  looks  npoa  the  bold  rocky 
shores'  of  Rosa,  while,  npon  the  other,  the  view  is 
unintemipled  across  the  noble  expanse  of  water,  to 
the  lofty  raoantaias  which  boond  the  lake  npon  the 
west.  When  seen  from  a  abort  distance,  the  island 
appesira  to  be  entirely  covered  with  an  impervions 
wood;  the  lofty  trees  which  line  the  shore,  form  a 
skreen  irapene^ble  to  the  eye.  Within,  however, 
the  sorface  is  spread  ont  into  natural  lawns,  diver- 
nfied  with  clumps  of  trees  and  masws  of  gray  rock. 


r  TBI  Lowza  lAKK. 

From  tbes*  delightful  openings,  the  bine  tops  of  dw 
mountains  OD  tbesoutb  aideof  the  lake  are  beheld  lowering 
abovB  th«  surrounding  wood* ;  whilst  betwem  the  boles  of 
the  trees  the  wat«r  appean  sparkling  below,  and  ocesiioti- 
ally  ii  Men  a  reach  of  the  distant  abore.  In  the  ditpoaitiou 
of  theas  grounds  the  hand  of  art  can  only  be  t 


Prom  whatever  side  it  he  approached,  the  Tiew 
which  Inaisfallen  affords,  i%  of  a  totally  differeot 
character  from  that  of  any  other  island  on  that  lake. 
It  impresses  the  visiter  with  an  idea  of  luxuriance, 
comfort,  and  tranquillity ;  in  some  parts,  the  ground 
ii  clothed  in  the  brighest  verdure,  while  iit  otiierf  ia 
displayed,  in  the  greatest  variety,  the  rich  foliage  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  sB  flourishing  exuberantly. 

Gmupa  of  lofty  osks  {savs  Mr.  Wright,)  flinR  their  arms 
over  the  eward  beneath,  and  the  intervals  betHeoo  them  are 
generally  occupied  by  various  shrubs,  so  that  onl^  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  is  permitted  through  the  woods  of  the  lake 
and  distant  mountaini;  occasional  openingi  are  left,  wher* 
tbe  riebest  imaginable  pasture  is  nnndded,  beantifled  by  an 
undulating  surface,  and  embosomed  in  sylvan  scenery.  In 
walking  round  the  island,  the  variety  to  be  met  with  in  ao 
small  a  compass,  almost  exceed*  belief,  and  delights  the 
admirer  of  the  soft,  tbe  beautidil,  and  tbe  gentle  in  natorvt 
to  ecstasy.  Heresforest  scene,  in  whose  centre  stands  the 
royal  oak ;  a  little  further,  tr«es  of  less  commandingt  but 
not  lost  beautiful  aspeoW  present  themselves. 
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On  the.  side  lookiqf^  toward^  R,0«s  liland,  the 
shores  of  lanisftiUeJi  ace  lov  wn^  shelving,  and  the 
water  very  shallow^  as  the  opmeratis  rounded  black 
stones  which  appear  above  the  surface  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  land,  indicate.  The  oppo- 
site side  of  the  island,  or  that  which  opens  upon  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  exhibits  a  totally  diflf)erent  cha- 
racter, presenting  a  barrier  of  bold  rocks  which  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  water,  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet.  In  tempestuous  weather,  "  immense 
billows  are  rolled  from  the  great  body  of  the  lake 
against  these,  rocks,  and  they  break  with  a  terrific 
noise,  which  resounds  through  the  woods  of  the 
island."  The  island  is  indented  with  several  little 
coves  and  inlets  resembling  those  of  Ross  Island, 
but  superior  in  picturesque  beauty  from  being  skirted 
with  lofty  trees. 

More  delightful  studies  for  the  pencil  are  scarcely  to  be 
found,  whether  they  be  viewed  under  the  influence  of  the 
storm,  or  during  the  stillness  of  a  Summer's  evening,  when 
the  lake  presents  an  unruffled  surface,  and  the  images  of 
the  various  objects  on  the  shore  appear — 

Smooth,  glossed,  and  softened,  in  the  mirror's  breast. 

The  oak^  the  ash,  the  alder,  the  holly,  both  bald 
and  prickly,  grow  in  abundance  on  this  island,  and 
attain  a  much  larger  size  than  in  any  part  of  the 
neighbouring  shores.  In  one  part  of  the  island  a 
holly  is  shown,  the  circumference  of  whose  stem 
measures  fourteen  feet;  in  another  place  a  large 
hawthorn  has  made  its  way  completely  through  the 
centre  of  a  n^onumental  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
old  abbey.  At  the  most  remote  extremity  of  the 
island,  a  projecting  rock  overshadowed  by  an  aged 
yew,  is  designated  the  "  Bed  of  Honour,"  in  com- 
memoration of  a  visit  paid  to  the  spot  by  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  One 
of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  island  is  the  profusion  of 
arbutus  which  it  displays.  Indeed,  all  the  other 
islands  in  the  Lower  Lake,  as  well  as  Innisfallen,  are 
clothed  with  this  beautiful  shrub,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Smith,  the  historian  of  JC^rry,  "gives  even  the 
haggard  Winter  the  beautiful  appearance  of  Spring, 
for  in  that  melancholy  season  this  tree  puts  on  its 
highest  bloom ;  which  rarely  growing  in  other  places, 
is  the  more  admired  by  strangers  in  this." 

This  tree  Csays  the  same  writer,)  is  extremely  agreeable 
in  every  different  circumstance  of  vegetation,  for  it  hath 
«t  one  and  the  same  time  ripe  and  green  fruit  upon  its 
hrancheSf  which,  as  they  approach  to  ripeness,  from  green 
become  yellow,  and  at  length  terminate  in  a  fine  scarlet 
colour,  resembling  in  form  a  field  strawberry,  though  in 
size  that  of  the  best  garden  kind.  The  blossoms  grow  in 
clusters  of  small  ^hite  bells,  not  unlike  those  of  the  lily 
of  the  valley;  and  in  such  great  abundance,  as  in  that 
respect  alone  to  be  equal  in  beauty  to  the  LaurustinttSi  and 
in  other  respects  much  superior  to  it :  for  the  agreeable 
Verdure  of  the  leaves,  not  tnuch  unlike  the  bay,  the  scarlet 
hue  of  the  tender  part  of  the  stalk,  and  all  the  different 
Stages  of  vegetation,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  from  the 
knitting  fruit  to  perfect  ripeness,  cannot  but  be  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  the  curious  observer. 

The  shrub  here  described  is  the  most  remarkable 
/species  of  the  arbutus  kind;  it  is  the  arbutus  of 
Virgil,  called  by  botanists  the  Arbutus  unedo,  or  the 
istrawberry  tree,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which 
its  berries  bear  to  that  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe;  in  our  gardens  it  has  proved  a 
hardy  evergreen.  The  specimens  at  Killarney  are 
always  considered  the  most  interesting  that  are  found 
in  the  British  Islands ;  indeed,  from  the  luxuriance 
in  which  it  there  flourishes,  the  plant  has  been  some- 
times considered,  though  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
be  indigenous  to  Ireland. 

The  soil  of  the  island  has  long  been  celebrated  for 


its  exuberance,  ^  and  tbe  mitnral .  h^bage  has  the  r- 
putatioa  of  possessing  an  extraordinary  power  of 
fattening  cattle,  insomuch  that  its  excellence  has 
become  proverbial  throughout  the  country.  Smitii 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  says,  '*  It  yields  go 
great  9  profusion  of  aweet  herbage,  t|)a|  the  kine 
which  are  put  into  it  to  fatten,  thrive  so  prodigiously 
that  their  fat  becomes  a  kind  of  rich  marrow  m  a 
very  short  time.  The  more  fleshy  parts  ate  in  a 
manner  marbled  with  fat,  but  their  tallow  is  too  soft 
to  make  canffies,  though  it  is  proper  enough  for  soap.'* 
Bush,  in  his  Hibemia  Curiosut  asserts  that  "the fat 
of  a  beast  in  a  few  weeks,  feeding  on  the  herbage  of 
Innisfallen,  will  be  converted  into  a  species  of  vet; 
marrow,  even  too  rich  for  the  chandler  s  use,  withoal 
a  mixture  of  a  grosser  kind.'*  This  statement  of  the 
older  writers  may  be  exaggerated  -,  but  the  fact  is 
certain  that  the  island  affords  excellent  pasturage. 

Mr.  Weld  remarks  that  one  would  think  tiiat  the 
recollection  of  Innisfallen  was  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  poet  Spenser,  when  he  drew  the  description  of 
the  island  in  his  Idle  Lake  :— 

It  was  a  diosea  plott  of  fertile  land 
ISmohgst  wide  waves  sett  like  a  litde  nest; 
As  if  It  bad  hj  Nature's  cmming  hand 
Beae  choycely  picked  out  from  bU  ike  rest 
And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  b^t. 

It  if,  indeed,  generally  admitted  tiiat  Spenser  W2s 
indebted  for  much  of  his  imagery  to  the  rich  9d 
romantic  scenes  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  Kilcolmaa 
Castle,  where  he  resided  whilst  engaged  in  the  eojn- 
position  of  his  Faerie  Queen,  is  Astant  from  the  Lake 
of  Killarney  not  more  than  bo^e  day's  easy  journey; 
it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  such  aa  attractive 
spot  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  poet. 

Of  the  isle  of  Innisfallen,  (says  Arthur  YoungO  it  is 
paying  no  ^reat  compliment  to  say.  it  is  the  most  beautifc! 
in  the  king  s  dominions,  and,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains twenty  acres  of  land,  ai^d  has  every  variety  that  tie 
range  of  beauty^  unmixed  with  tlie  suhlime,  can  give.  The 
general  feature  is  that  of  wood ;  tlie  surface  undulates  into 
swelling  hills  and  sinks  into  little  vales ;  the  slopes  s/e  in 
every  direction,  the  declivities  die  gently  away,  formic? 
those  slight  inequalities  which  are  the  greatest  beauiy<)r 
dressed  grounds.  The  little  valleys  let  in  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding lake  between  the  hills,  while  the  swells  break  the 
regular  ^Une  of  the  water,  and  give  to  the  whole  ao 
agreeable  confusion.  The  wood  has  all  the  variety  into 
which  nature  has  thrown  the  surface ;  in  some  parts  it  u 
so  thick  as  to  appear  impenetrable,  and  secludes  all  further 
view;  in  others  it  breaks  into  tufts  of  tall  timber  under 
which  cattle  feed.  Here  they  open  as  if  to  offer  to  tk 
spectator  the  view  of  the  naked  lawn ;  in  others  close,  as  1/ 
purposely  to  forbid  a  more  prying  examination.  Trees  3^ 
large  size  and  commanding  figure,  form  in  some  places 
natural  arches;  the  ivy  mixing  with  the  branches  and 
hanging  across  in  festoons  of  foliage,  while  on  one  side  the 
lake  glitters  among  the  trees,  and  on  the  other  a  thiii 
gloom  dwells  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood.  The  figure  of 
the  island  renders  one  part  a  beautiful  object  to  anoilicr: 
for  the  coast  being  broken  and  indented,  forms  bays  sur- 
rounded either  by  rock  or  wood :  slight  promontories  shoot 
into  the  lake,  whose  rocky  edges  are  crowned  with  wood. 

Apart,  however,  from  its  natural  beauties,  the 
island  of  Innisfallen  is  deserving  of  notice  on  account 
of  the  flourishing  abbey  which  it  formerly  possessed, 
and  of  which  the  scanty  remains  still  contribute  to 
its  picturesque  attractions  at  the  present  day.  At  an 
early  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Ireland,  the  peaceful  and  retired  situation  oi  this 
spot  attracted  the  attention  of  the  monks  j  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  an  abbey  was 
founded  here  by  St.  Finian  Lobhar,  or  the  Leper,  a 
son  of  Alild,  King  of  Munster,  and  a  disciple  of 
Brenden.  In  the  year  640,  St  Dichall,  the  son  oi 
Nessan,  was  ahhot  3  and  Irom  the  circumstance  of 
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that  saint,  together  with  his  ttvo  brothers,  being  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  votaries,  the  island  acquired 
the  name  of  Innis-Nessan,  or  Innls-Mac-Nessan,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Island  of  the  sons  of  Nessan.  This 
name,  however,  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more 
significant  appellation  of  Innisfallen,  ''  the  beautiful 
or  healthy  island,**  by  which  it  is  now  commonly 
known,  and  Innisfaithlenn, ''  the  island  in  the  bean* 
tiful  lake,*'  which  it  bore  some  time  ago. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  among  the 
Irish  manuscripts  of  a  later  date  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  is  a  chronicle  often  cited  by 
antiquaries,  under  the  title  of  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
the  principal  part  of  which  was  the  work  of  a  monk 
of  the  abbey  who  died  about  the  year  1215.  They 
contain  a  short  sketch  of  universal  history,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  430  a.d.,  or  there- 
abouts ;  but  from  that  period  the  affairs  of  Ireland  are 
more  particularly  treated  of  by  the  annalist  down  to 
his  own  times.  A  continuation  to  the  year  1320  was 
afterwards  added  by  another  person. 

Among  the  notices  relating  to  the  abbey  in  these 
Annals  of  Innisfallen,  is  the  following  passage,  which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the 
*  period  in  question : — 

"1180.  This  abbey  being  ever  esteemed  a  paradise  and 
a  secure  sanctuary,  the  treasure  and  most  valuable  effects 
of  the  whole  country  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  its 
clergy;  notwithstanding  which,  we  find  the  abbey  was 
])lundered  in  this  year  by  Maolduin,  son  of  Daniel  0*Do- 
uaghoe,  many  of  the  clergy  were  slain,  and  even  in  their 
cemetery,  by  the  M'Carthys ;  but  God  soon  punished  this 
act  of  impiety  and  sacrilege  by  bringing  many  of  its  authors 
to  an  untimely  end.*' 

There  occurs,  also,  the  following  notice  of  the  death 
of  a  superior: — 

1197.  On  the  19th  of  December  died  Gilla  Patrick 
0*Huihair,  in  the  seventy- ninth  year  of  his  age ;  he  was 
archdeacon  of  Faithlin,  superior  of  this  convent,  and  the 
founder  of  many  religious  houses,  to  all  of  which  he  pre- 
sented books,  vestments,  and  all  other  necessary  furniture: 
he  was  a  celebrated  poet,  and  was  in  the  highest  estimation 
for  his  chaste  life,  piety,  wisdom,  and  universal  charity. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  monks  were  dispos- 
sessed of  the  abbey  of  Innisfallen,  which,  together 
with  its  lands,  and  certain  church  patronage,  was 
granted  to  Robert  CoUam, — the  same  individual  who 
received  the  abbey  of  Irrelagh  or  Mucruss*.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  the  abbey  of  Innisfallen 
continued  to  be  inhabited  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
by  the  monks,  in  hke  manner  as  did  Mucruss  Abbey, 
which  we  know  to  have  undergone  a  repair  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  brethren,  as  late  as 
the  year- 1 626. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  are  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island,  nor  far  from  one  of 
the  landing-places  5  they  are  inconsiderable  in  extent, 
and  possess  scarcely  any  architectural  merit.  It  is 
generally  thought,  and  with  good  reason,  that  no  part 
of  them  can  have  belonged  to  the  original  building, 
and  that  they  must  be  referred  to  a  later  age ;  but 
npon  this  subject  nothing  certain  can  be  said,  as  the 
history  of  monastic  edifices  in  Ireland  is  generally 
involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

The  abbey-church  consisted  of  a  single  aisle  seventy 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide ;  a  few  of  the  win- 
dows have  been  traced,  and  from  their  narrowness, 
the  interior  of  the  building,  like  that  of  other  ancient 
churches  in  Ireland,  must  have  been  extt'emely  dark. 
The  architecture  of  the  cloister,  and  of  what  seem  to 
bave  been  the  dwelling  apartments  of  the  abbey,  is 
of  the  rudest  kind ;  no  sculptured  ornaments,  %o 
lofty  arches,  no  spacious  windows^  <^^  observable. 
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Behind  the  abbey  is  pointed  out  the  garden,  containing 
some  plum  trees  of  great  age. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Weld,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Innisfallen,  and  the 
only  one  which  has  any  claim  to  picturesque  beauty, 
is  a  small  ivy-covered  chapel,  or  oratory,  which  stands 
on  a  projecting  cliff,  or  mass  of  rocks,  close  to  the 
water  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  J)etween 
the  two  coves  where  visiters  land.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  Spenser  had  it  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  following  lines : — 

And  nigh  thereto  a  little  chappel  stoode. 

Which  being  all  with  yvy  overepred, 
Beckt  all  the  roofe,  and  shadowing  the  roode, 

Seemed  like  a  grove  fair  braunched  over  hcd. 

The  door-case  is  a  Saxon  arch,  ornamented,  and 
possessing  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty;  but 
the  soft  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  has  been 
unable  to  resist  the  inroads  of  decay.  Several  years 
ago,  this  little  edifice  was  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  eiK 
tertainment  by  the  owner  of  Innisfallen,  Lord  Ken- 
mare  5  and  it  bas  been  since  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  banqueting-house. 

In  proceeding  from  the  castle  through  the  bay  of 
Ross,  towards  Innisfallen  Island,  the  boats  are  usually 
kept  close  under  the  rocky  shore  of  Ross  Island,  the 
water  being  much  deeper  there  than  it  is  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bay.  Several  little  wooded  pro- 
montories here  overhang  the  lake,  on  approaching 
which  the  attention  of  the  visiter  is  continually  kept 
alive  by  the  hope  of  discovering  some  new  landscape 
behind  them  3  but  no  part  of  the  distant  scene  is 
revealed  to  him  tiU  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
when,  on  doubling  a  rocky  point,  an  extensive  pro- 
spect of  the  mountains,  with  a  wide  expanse  of  the 
lake,  suddenly  burst  upon  the  eye.  Our  engraving 
represents  this  view.  The  woods  on  the  right  are 
those  of  Innisfallen  Island  3  the  fore-ground  a  part 
of  the  shore  of  Ross ;  Mouse  Island  is  seen  in  the 
middle  channel,  and  in  the  distance  Tomies  Mountain. 

As  no  spot  within  the  confines  of  Killamey  (says  Mr. « 
Weld,)  possesses  more  attractions,  so  none  is  so  much  re- 
sorted to  as  Innisfallen :  that  not  only  by  passing  strangers, 
but  by  the  resident  p;entry  of  the  country,  who,  during 
Summer,  frequently  give ^i^es  champetres  on  the  island  to 
large  parties  of  their  neighbouring  friends.  The  amuse- 
ments on  these  occasions,  consist  of  such  as  accord  with  the 
nature  of  the  place.  Some,  with  a  chosen  company,  put 
off  from  the  island,  and  row  or  sail  along  the  shores,  to  dis- 
play their  own  dexterity,  or  the  superior  excellence  of  their 
boats,  which,  decked  with  their  gayest  colours,  diffuse  an 
air  of  uncommon  cheerfulness  over  the  scene.  Some  wan- 
der through  the  woods ;  whilst  others,  reclined  on  the  rocky 
beach,  find  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  magnificence  of 
the  surrounding  landscape ;  or,  perhaps;  continue  listening 
to  the  sound  of  music  **by  distance  made  more  sweet." 
Dancing  on  the  green  sod  in  the  mean  time,  encages  the 
more  gay ;  and  often  the  length  of  a  Summer  s  day  being 
insufficient  to  complete  tho  enjoyment,  the  festive  enter- 
tainment is  protracted  through  the  cool  and  stilly  hours  of 
the  nighty — 

•  While  o^er  head  the  moon 

SitA  arbitresB,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course. 

If  a  visit  to  Innisfallen  happen  to  be  made  for  the  first 
time  under  favourable  circumstances,  when  the  shores, 
instead  of  being  crowded  by  different  parties,  are  seen  in 
all  theu:  native  simplicity,  it  seldom  fails  to  inspire,  at  least 
for  the  moment^  very  enthusiastie  fbehngs  on  the  subjetit 
of  rural  retirement. 


Where  education  has  been  enturely  neglected,  or  im- 
properly managed,  we  see  the  worst  passions  ruling  with 
uncontrolled  and  incessant  sway.  Good  sense  degenerates 
into  craft,  and  anger  rankles  into  maUgnity.  Restraint, 
which  is  thought  most  salutary,  comes  too  late,  and  the 
most  judicious  admonitions  aro  urged  in  vain. — Parju 
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Wi  come  now  to  what  we  maj  call  the  Cupola  af 
the  hooM.  By  thU  term  I  mean  the  aknll,  which  is 
pbced  on  ths  tap  of  the  great  post  already  described. 
I  have  alieady  told  yoa  that  seven  of  the  twenty- 
fbnr  pieces  which  form  that  post  are  situated  above 
the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  noite  the  skull 
to  the  trnnk.  Yon  will  observe  the  vaulted  chamber 
at  the  upper  put,  and  you  may  see,  also,  the  places 
lor  doors  and  windows. 

I  must  stop  here  long  enough  to  say,  that — ^unlike 
irhat  is  seen  in  ordinsry  dwellings — the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  house  I  live  in  are  in  the  cupola : 
there  is  not  one  door  in  either  the  first  or  second 
Story.  The  windows,  and  some  of  the  doors,  are 
placcd^n  front— other  doors  are  at  the  sides.  The 
doors  and  windows  themselves,  as  you  know,  pro- 
perly belong  to  tlie  covering.  They  will  therefore  be 
described  under  that  head. 

I  hafe  called  the  moutii,  and  ears,  and  nostrils,  by 
the  name  of  doon,  in  order  to  keep  np  the  metaphor 
vhieh  pervades  these  papers ;  the  eyes  may,  with 
propriety,  be  regarded  as  wiiubm.  All  sound,  smell, 
mad  taste  pass  through  the  passages  before  mentioned, 
and  the  machinery  or  organs  near  and  witiiin  them. 

TBI    CRANIUM. 

a  At  the  top  of  this  paper  I  have  placed  a  picture  of 
flte  whole  ^ull.  Now  if  the  bones  of  the  face  and 
neck  were  taken  quite  away,  and  nothing  left  bat  the 
hollow  brain-case,  (the  croanm,)  the  appearance 
would  be  very  different.  Here  is  a  view  of  Uie  frontal 
bone,  from  which  the  other  bones  have  been  removed. 


Yon  see,  in  front,  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  or 
sodcet  for  each  of  the  two  eyes ;  and  on  one  side, 
flie  place  where  the  ear  would  be  in  the  living  person. 
This  brain-case  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  most  of 
which  are  closely  united  by  a  roogh  edge,  like  that  of 
a  saw,  the  notches  of  which  shut  into  each  other  as 
the  teeth  of  a  saw  would  do,  and  form  what  may  be 
called  seams.  These  seams  are  by  anatomiata  called 
MtKret,  and  are  nine  or  ten  in  number,  of  different 
lengths,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bones  which  they 
separate.  They  are  said  to  be  of  use  in  limiting  the 
extent  of  fractnres  of  the  skull,  and  in  some  diseases 
of  the  brain ;  and  doubtless,  like  everything  else 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  the 
Creator,  they  perform  some  important  parf  ia  the 
great  economy  of  nature. 

s  OoB  of  the  most  important  bones  of  the  skull,  or 
bi^n  pui,  ig  tbat  wtteh  rtretdnt  mtom  Ute  wiiDle 


forehead,  and  is  called  the  ot  frwtit,  or  fivntal  bone. 
Another  across  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape,  is  the  oi  occipilii,  the  pointed 
extremi^  of  which  reaches  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Another  piece,  shaped  a  little  like  a  dant-shdl,  lin 
around  each  ear ;  this  is  the  o*  tew^rii,  and  tlure 
are  of  course  two  of  them,  one  on  each  lidt  Oa 
the  upper  sides  of  the  head,  surroanded  b;  thox 
already  described,  are  the  two  pariftal  bones.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  skull,  and  wedging  in  aod  lodJi^ 
together  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  head  sad  fm, 
lies  the  ea  tphe»oidn.  This  is  in  shape  something  likt 
a  bat  with  extended  wings,  and  has  attachisent  to 
fourteea  distinct  bones.  The  os  athmoUti,  so  cilld 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  sieve,  being  perfontcd  viit 
a  great  number  of  holes,  for  the  transmisuoo  of  thi 
power  of  smell,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  note,  joiofng 
the  bones  of  the  face  to  those  of  the  head  propuij 
so  called. 

The  whole  space  within  the  cranium  is  filled  vitii 
brain,  which  in  an  adult  weighs  from  two  and  a  balf 
to  three  pounds  and  a  quarter ;  in  some  iiuUncES  it 
has  been  found  somewhat  larger.  The  bones  of  lb 
■kail — more  especially  of  the  lower  pSrt — are  so  im- 
gular  in  shape,  and  so  grotesque,  it  may  be  said,  ii 
their  arraugemeuts,  as  to  defy  description.  In  trutb, 
througltont  the  whole  body,  there  is  not  go  compt 
cated  and  difficult  a  study  as  the  anatomy  of  the  )ai 
Of  its  great  importance  you  will  be  aware,  wlnl 
remind  yoa  that  all  the  Mouet  are  more  or  less  toi- 
nected  with  the  healthy  performance  of  its  funcUuu. 

There  are  six  bones  on  each  side,  which /ura  Uie 
face,  and  are  grouped  tt^ther  under  the  cowman 
name  of  the  iipprrjaw.  Each  of  these  bones,  like  those 
of  the  skull,  have  names  assigned  to  them,  and,  Uu 
them,  also,  have  Muturti  at  their  uniting  parts. 

The  lower  jaw  is  one  strong  bone,  which  hai  bm 
compared  to  a  horse-shoe,  or  a  crescent  Both  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  serve  for  the  attachmeal  i 
very  powerful  miucles,  which  ar«  coacemed  is  tbe 
business  of  mastication, 

THX   TEKTH. 

Around  one  of  the  doom  of  the  cupola,  and  by  bi 
the  largest  of  the  whole,  is  a  most  remariuble  u- 
rangement,  which  requires  a  particular  descnptioiL 
There  is  here  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  vlieel  with  iU 
component  parts,  or  co^. 

There  are,  however,  no  wheels,  but  there  is  sonif- 
thing  like  a  mill,  and  an  operation  similar  to  grisd- 
ing  is  performed;  the  motion  by  which  this  griadia; 
is  effected,  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  pestle  uid  no- 
tar.  One  of  the  segments  of  a  wheel,  with  its  off. 
remains  still  during  the  operation,  while  tbeotbd 
moves  up  and  down  upon  it,  and  brealu  in  pn^ 
the  sabatances  which  are  interposed,  la  sdih^ 
to  this  motion,  there  is  a  sliding  from  side  tnsde 
which  takes  place,  and  thna  the  process  of  griiu^e 
ia  complete.  This  cut  represents  the  left  side  of  pV 
of  the  bones  of  the  hunutn  face,  as  it  would  t^^. 
if  the  outaidc  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  ji*  nit 
taken  away. 
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By  this  view  yoa  vill  perceire  that  the  npper  row 
of  teeth,  and  the  corresponding  jaw,  form  the  wheel 
and  iti  cogs  which  remains  atill ;  while  the  moving 
vheel.  which  bruiaea  the  food  rabmitted  to  ita  opera- 
tion, is  the  tower  jaw,  and  the  teetii  contained  In  it, 
the  articnlar  inrface  of  .'which  moves  veiy  freely  in  a 
depreasion  at  the  base  of  the  skoll,  beneath  the  ear. 

When  the  nnmber  of  teeth  is  complete  in  an  adnit, 
none  haviog  been  lost  or  drawn  ont,  each  jaw  contains 
flixteen ;  and  both  together,  of  course,  hold  thirty* 
two.  Id  the  engraving,  yon  see  there  are  eight  teeth 
above  and  eight  below ;  that  is,  jast  half  of  the 
whole.  Children  have  hnt  twenty  teeth  at  first,  or 
ten  in  each  jaw.  These  hwenty  are  sometimes  called 
the  milk  teeth,  becaose  they  appear  while  the  child's 
principal  food  is  milk.  These  are  gradually  shed, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years ;  and 
thirty-two  new  ones  grow  in  their  places. 

There  is  a  period  in  every  child's  life — say  at  about 
the  age  of  nx  years — when,  if  it  have  not  yet  begun 
to  shed  its  first  set  of  teeth,  there  are  forty-eight  in 
both  jaws ;  twenty  in  sight,  and  twenty-eight  beneath 
them,  lying  deep  at  the  roots  of  the  farmer. 

There  are  fonr  kinds  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  namely, 
fonr  front  teeth,  two  canine  teeth,  c^ed  also  eye 
teeth,  four  small  grinders,  and  six  large  grinders.  Of 
these,  half  are  of  course  on  each  side.  Those  in 
front  have  only  one  root  each ;  the  grinders,  or  double 
teeth,  have  two,  and  sometimes  more. 

The  fore  teeth  and  eye  teeth  have  but  one  root  each. 
The  small  grinders  do  not  often  have  more  than  ooe, 
but  they  are  osually  indented  lengthwise,  ao  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  two.  "Rie  large  grinders  of  the 
lower  jaw  have  two  roots,  and  those  of  the  upper  have 
three — two  before  and  one  behind,  or  on  the  inside. 

The  teeth  are  not  set  into  tile  jaw-bone  itself, 
although  they  appear  to  be  so,  but  into  a  bony  ap- 
peudage,  called  the  alveolar  proceis,  which  forms  the 
true  sockets  of  the  teeth.  These  sockets,  in  old  age, 
and  when  the  teeth  are  no  longer  contained  within 
them,  become  absorbed,  and  are  carried  away  into 
the  mass  of  circulating  fluids  by  a  process  yet  to  be 
mentioned ;  hence  arises  that  flatness  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  apparent  shrinking  of  the  face,  which  we 
observe  in  elderly  persons. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  bones,  the  teeth  consist  prin- 
cipally of  earthy  substance — I  mean  lime.  But  at 
Gnt,  children  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  bones  of  any 
kind..  Some  have  begun  to  be  a  little  solid,  others 
have  not.  Where  the  bones  afterwards  are,  there  is  at 
finst  a  piece,  or  lump,  of  something  which  is  nearly 
transparent,  and  more  like  jelly  thou  bone.  This  in 
time  ossifies,  that  is,  becomes  soUd ;  and  forma  bone. 

OaOWTH  or  THK   TKETB. 

The  teeth,  as  well  as  the  other  bones,  are,  at  the 
first,  mere  pieces  of  jelly.  They  do  not  appear  at 
birth,  for  they  are  within  the  jaw-bone.  And  what 
may  seem  strange,  the  lumps  of  jelly-like  substance 
which  make  both  sets  of  teeth,  (those  which  are  shed 
early  and  also  those  which  come  afterwards  in  their 
place,)  are  there  at  the  same  time ;  one  set  near  the 
edge  of  the  jaw-bone,  for  early  use,  and  the  other  a 
little  deeper  within  it.  Hie  following  engraving 
ahons  the  teeth  as  they  appear  in  a  child,  before  it 
has  shed  many  of  the  first  set. 

When  the  soft  pieces  of  jelly  which  form  the  teeth 
become  bone,  a  hard  speck  commences  in  the  centre 
of  a  tooth,  which  is  deposited  by  the  blood-vessels 
that  nourish  it,  and  this  gradually  growing  lai^r,  all 
the  jelly  becomes  absorbed,  and  its  place  occupied  by 
bone.  The  teeth,  however,  consist  of  something  else 
betides  bwicj  if^not,  ^atf  Vooid  very  soon  wear 


out.    We  have,  indeed,  the  sense  of  feeling  in  the 
teeth,  and  there  are  blood  vessels  connected  with  them. 


BTRUCTDRK   OF  TRK   TIZTH. 

Each  tooth  consists  of  three  parts — the  crotn,  the 
ntci,  and  the  /any.  Tbe  ^g  or  root  is  the  port  which 

set  firmly  in  a  socket  in  the  jaw-bone,  as  if  it  were 
driven  in  like  a  nail.  The  neck  is  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  jaw,  when  the  skin  or  membrane  which  covers 
the  jaw-bone  joins  to  the  tooth  and  adheres  to  It.  (It 
is  this  membrane,  as  well  as  the  gum,  whidi  the  dentist 
separates  from  the  tooth  with  his  lancet,  when  about 
to  extract  it)  The  tooth  is  a  little  smaller  here,  like 
a  neck,  or  as  if  a  cord  had  been  tied  tightly  around, 
and  Indented  it.  The  crown  or  body  of  th«  tootli  is 
that  paK  which  we  see  above  the  gum. 

Now  to  prevent  the  teeth  from  wearing  out,  as« 
piece  of  common  bone  would  do,  this  crown  is  coated 
all  over  with  something  much  harder  than  any  bone 
in  the  human  body.     It  is  called  enamtl, 

BONES  OF  THX   XAR. 

About  three  quartera  of  an  mch  within  each  of  the 
two  side  doors  of  the  cupola — the  ears — is  a  film  or 
roemhiwie  drawn  tightly  across  the  passage,  like  a 
drum-head.  This  is  called  the  membrane  of  tbe 
(ymjwatna — tympanum  bdng  the  Latin  word  for 
drum ;  and  a  cavity  behind  the  membrane  is,  af 
itself,  called  the  tympwinm. 

In  this  latter  cavity  are  four  small  bones;  and 
they  are  undoubtedly  concerned  with  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Sounds  reach  the  brain  through  the  pass- 
ive of  the  ear;  and  if  there  were  no  ear,  we  abonid 
hear  no  sound.  He  who  made  the  ear  for  sound,  made 
all  parts  of  it  for  some  object ;  and  we  must  believe 
that  every  part  of  it  is  useful. 

The  bone  at  (a)  ia  called  the 
miillau,  because  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  mallet,  or  ' 
hammer.  It  is  close  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and 
touches  it.  The  tnau,  or  anvil 
(i),  is  the  next.  A  little  further 
on  is  the  little  ring  (c),  which 
seems  to  connect  the  incus  to  the  stirrup.  It  is  called 
the  OS  oT^cvittre.  Ot  means  bone,  and  orbiculare 
means  ring-shaped.  The  tiape;  or  atirrup  (i),  is 
the  farthest  within  the  head.  This  little  chain  of 
bones  is  stretched  along  in  the  passage  Jirom  the 
outaide  towards  the  inside  of  the  head,  beginning  at 
the  tjimpannm,  and  coding  at  a  small  opening  at  a 
considerable  distance  within  the  head.  They  stand 
in  the  engraving  nearly  as  they  do  in  the  right  ear  of 
a  person,  with  the  moUeoa  outward,  and  the  stapes 
inward  towards  the  brain. 

IONS   or  TRK   THR0A1. 

There  is  a  curious  little  bone  inside  the  neck,  near 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  called  the  hyoidet, 
or  Of  hfoidra.  It  somewhat  resembles  ^ 
the  Greek  letter  v — upsilon.  This  bone 
has  something  to  do  with  keeping  in 
their  proper  places  the  parts  con(>enwd 
in  q>raking,  chewing,  awollowing,  &a. 
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tDECEHBlft  2 


THE  MECHANICS  OF  STANDING  AND 

WALKING. 

It  is  usually  considered  that,  in  standing,  the  feet 
are  best  placed  when  they  are  inclined  outwards  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  body.  This  is  an  opinion 
which^  however  It  may  have  originated,  is  perfectly 
correct.  A  geometrical  consideration  of  the  subject 
shows  that,  iu  this  position  of  the  feet,  the  base  on 
which  the  body  virtually  tests,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  ihdudcd  by  the  outside  inai^ns  of  the 
feet,  and  by  lines  jbiuing  the  extremities  of  the  toes 
and  heels,  is  larger  than  when  they  are  placed  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  in  the  direction  towards  which  the 
face  is  turned.  Thus,  if  a  person  placing  his  heels 
each  in  a  particular  spot,  were  to  turn  his  feet  equally 
round  them  to  the  right  and  left,  and  measure  the 
four-sided  areas,  which  in  their  di£ferent  positions 
they  would  include  (with  lines  joining  the  toes  and 
heels),  he  would  find  that  these  areas  increased  con- 
tinually from  the  direct  and  parallel  position  of  the 
feet  up  to  a  certain  oblique  position,  after  which  they 
would  diminish.  This  oblique  position  of  the  feet,  at 
which  the  included  area  is  the  greatest,  depends  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  foot  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  heels.  If  the  distance  of  the  heels  jost 
equal  the  length  of  the  foot,  it  is  30°.  If  the  heels 
be  placed  close  together,  it  is  45°. 

That  pufiition  of  the  body  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  stable  in  which  its  base  is  thus  the  most  ex- 
tended; and  practically,  the  inclination  which  gives 
this  most  extended  base  appears  from  the  above  to  b6 
between  these  limits  of  30^  and  45°,  being  in  most 
cases  nearer  to  the  former  limit. 

When  a  man  walks,  his  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown 
alternately  over  one  and  the  other  foot  5  and  to  effect 
this  transfer,  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  weightier 
part  of  the  body  is  made  to  pass  alternately  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

Of  course  this  is  done  with  the  greatest  ease  when 
the  feet  are  at  the  least  distance  apart,  and  thus,  if 
his  footsteps  be  examined,  their  distance  laterally  will 
be  found  to  be  much  less  when  he  walks,  than  when 
he  stands  still. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  birds,  especially 
those  whose  bodies,  propped  upon  long  legs,  require 
an  extremely  accurate  adjustment  over  their  feet.  If 
the  footsteps  of  these  birds  be  examined,  they  will  be 
found  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  A  person  who  has 
not  acquired  the  habit  of  thus  placing  his  feet,  as  he 
walks,  be/ore  one  another,  but  steps  with  them  apart, 
must,  in  order  to  transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  from 
over  one  fool  to  ovet*  the  other,  sensibly  incline  his 
body,  first  to  the  right  hand  and  then  to  the  left:  he 
is  then  said  to  waddle  as  he  walks,  or  to  have  a 
shuffling  gait. 

Now,  let  it  be  considered  how  delicate  is  the  adjust- 
ment by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body  is  brought  over  a  single  foot. 

The  width  of  a  man's  foot  may  average,  in  the 
widest  part,  from  three  inches  to  three  inches  and  a 
half,  so  that  when  brought  over  the  ceiitre  of  the 
width,  the  foot,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  distant  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  either  side.  This  being  the 
case,  it  may  be  calculated  that  an  inclination  of  less 
than  two  degrees  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  tall  man,  when  he  stands  upon 
one  foot,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  foot,  and  thus  to 
overthrow  the  whole  body,  unless  some  alteration 
were  made  in  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  so  as  to 
bring  it  again  into  a  position  of  stability. 

Thus,  in  taking  every  step,  the  slightest  inclination 
of  the  body  beyond  its  right  Inclination,  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  a  CrU^  unless  it  were  accompanied 


by  soihe  new  adjustment  of  the  whole  system, — some 
new  position  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body,  adjusted  and  proportioned  to  the  required 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

And  yet  how  steadily  and  how  finhly  does  a  man 
walk,  and  under  what  an  infinite  variety  of  circum- 
stances, however  rough  and  uneven  may  be  his  road, 
or  however  inclined  the  surface  on  which  he  treads ! 

Place  a  load  upon  his  head,  as  heavy  at  least  as 
himself,  and  such  as  will  raise  thfe  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  system  which  he  has  to  support,  from 
its  average  height  of  about  four  feet  to  £ye  feet 
An  inclination  sideways  of  about  ane-hatf  a  degret 
would  then  be  sufficient  to  cause  him,  as  he  walb 
along,  to  fall  over  ^n  his  side;  yet  how  rarely  do 
the  porters  in  our  crowded  streets  meet  with  an 
accident. 

On6  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  walking  is 
the  alternate  swinging  of  the  arms,  by  which  it  is 
always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  accompanied.  This 
motion  of  the  arms  is  of  the  nature  of  an  oscillation: 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  alternate  carrying  forwards  of 
their  points  of  suspension, — the  shoulders.    It  may 
be  thus  illustrated  : — If,  holding  a  weight,  suspended 
fh>m  a  string  of  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  we  suddenlf 
carry  forwards  the  hand  from  which  it  is  suspended, 
the  weight  will  be  left  behind  some  distance,  out  of 
the  vertical  line  In  which  it  would  naturally  hang; 
and  having  nothing  in  that  position  to  support  it,  vill 
immediately  begin  to  revolve  imtil  it  reaches  that 
position  again,  and  afterwards  oscillate  a  number  of 
times  through  that  poi^ition,  until  finally  it  rests.   It 
is  precisely  thus  wi^  the  arms  r  the  motion  of  each 
leg  carries  forward  its  corresponding  shoulder,— the 
point  of  suspension  of  its  arm  -,  and  this  being  thus  dis- 
placed, and  the  arm  placed  in  an  inch'ned  position,  it 
revolves  to  suspend  itself  again  beneath  its  shoulder, 
and  then  oscillates  beyond  it, — ^an  oscillation  which 
is  continually  kept  Up  by  continual  displacements  of 
the  shoulder.     These,  moreover,  being  alternate  in 
respect  to  the  two  shoulders,  the  oscillations  of  the 
arms  are  also  alternate ;  the  one  commencing  (that 
is,  passing  through  the  position  of  equilibriam),  whilBt 
the  other  is  terminating.     The  arm,  whilst  thus  in  a 
state  of  oscillation,  has  a  tendency,  by  reason  of  its 
weight  and  momentum,  to  carry  the  body  with  it. 
Were  the  arms,  therefore,  made  thus  to  oscillate  wide 
apart,  or  fdr  to  the  right  and  left,  this  tendency  would 
interfere  with  the  efforts  which  are  alternately  made 
to  poise  the  bodv  over  the  feet.     Persons  ^\io  swing 
their  arms  much  when  they  Walk,  soon,  therefore, 
acquire  the  habit  of  swinging  them  alternately  befort 
them,  the  right  arm  swinging  towards  the  left  when 
a  step  is  in  the  act  of  being  taken  by  the  left  foot, 
and  thus  assisting  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  over 
that  foot.     This  momentum  of  the  arm  itt  oscillation 
has  probably  a  tendency  also  to  assist  the  rwe  which 
the  body  makes  at  every  step. 

If  we  consider  the  legs  when  in  the  act  of  making  a 
step  to  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  lU' 
terveuing  space  on  the  ground  is  the  base,  it  is  evident 
that  to  pass  from  that  step  to  another  the  whole  body 
mu^t  be  raised  over  the  forward  foot,  as  a  fulcrum, 
and  supported  In  the  act  of  revolution  by  the 
forward  leg.  To  effect  this  irevoltition,  the  whole 
body  must  in  each  successive  Step  be  raised;  and  this 
continual  raising  of  the  body  over  the  fulcrum  ol 
the  foot,  cdustitiites  the  great  effort  of  wdking.  « 
we  assume  a  yard  for  the  average  length  of  a  mans 
legs,  which  is  probably  tiot  far  from  the  truth,  ^na 
consider  that  when  taking  a  fuU  step  he  steps  a  yaro, 
the  triangle  which  he  makes  at  each  such  step  ^^ 
be  an  equilateral  triangle,  ahd  ft  mjf  be  easily  caici- 
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lated  that  In  passbg  from  one  mieh  stq>  to  another, 
the  body  must  be  raised  a  perpendicular  height  equal 
to  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  a  step,  or  one-eighth  of  a 
yard ;  thus,  in  walking  a  mile,  which  is  1760  yards, 
with  such  steps  as  these,  the  whole  fiody  will  have 
been  raised,  by  1760  successive  lifts,  no  less  than  220 
yards.  In  oniinary  walking  the  steps  sic  not,  how- 
ever, a  yard  in  length ;  the  triangle  is  not  an  equi- 
lateral one,  and  the  angle  made  by  the  fork  of  the 
legs  is  not  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees^  as  it  would  in 
that  case  be,  but  perhaps  of  forty  or  forty-five  degrees. 
On  the  first  supposition,  the  whole  elevation  of  the 
body  in  walking  over  any  distance)  will  be  one- 
eleventh,  and  on  the  other  one-tbnth  of  that  distance. 

If  we  assume  that  a  man  weighing  twelve  ftone 
ivalks  eleven  miles  in  three  hours,  and  that  he  can 
thus  walk  for  eight  hours  daily,  the  following  com- 
parison may  be  made  between  his  effort  in  doing  this, 
and  what  is  usually  called  a  horse^s  power.  In  walking 
eleven  miles,  he  may  be  considered  to  have  raised  his 
body,  whose  weight  is  1 68  lbs.,  by  successive  lifts, 
through  a  perpendicular  height  of  one-eleventh  of 
that  distance,  that  is,  through  one  mile.  This  eleva- 
tion is  accomplished  in  three  hours,  or,  as  is  easily 
calculated,  at  the  rate  of  29*31  feet  per  minute.  Now 
the  same  force  which  would  thus  raise  twelve  stone, 
or  168  lbs.,  through  29*31  feet  in  a  minute,  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  a  number  of  pound  represented  by 
the  product  of  168  and  29*31,  that  is,  4924  lbs., 
through  one  foot  in  a  minute.  But  the  power  of  a 
strong  horse,  working  eight  hours  a  day,  is  calculated 
to  be  equal  to  the  raising  of  32,000  lbs.,  through  one 
foot  in  a  minute.  It  is,  therefore,  according  to  this 
calculation,  equivalent  to  the  effort  of  six  and  a  half 
men  walking. 

When  a  man  is  walking  quickly,  or  running,  there 
is  by  this  act  of  his  motion  a  certain  force  of  motion 
or  momentum,  as  it  is  called,  communicated  to  his 
body,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  sam^  as  though  it 
all  acted  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  If  by  some 
obstacle  the  motion  of  his  feet  be  suddenly  arrested, 
this  force  of  motion  thus  acting  at  his  centre  of 
gravity,  will  cause  him  to  turn  over  thfe  obstacle,  or 
overthrow  him.  When,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  stop, 
he  places  himself  in  such  a  position,  inclining  back- 
wards, as  will  make  the  weight  of  his  body  to  act 
against  its  momentum,  or  force  of  motion,  which  he 
the  more  readily  does,  because  this  weight  of  his 
body  produces  the  same  effect  as  though  it,  too,  as 
well  as  the  force  of  motion,  were  collected  at  the 
centre  of  gravity.  And  if  his  position  be  thus  rightly 
chosen,  the  weight  of  his  body  collected  in  its  centre 
of  gravity  will,  in  order  to  overthrow  him,  require  to 
be  lifted  such  a  height  as  the  force  of  his  motion 
collected  also  there,  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  it.  It 
is  in  reference  to  these  circumstances  that  the  whole 
of  his  attitude  in  stopping  himself  is  chosen.  lie 
leans  backwards,  and  advances  his  right  foot ;  by 
both  which  adjustments  of  his  position,  he  increases 
the  height  through  which  his  centre  of  gravity  must 
be  raised  before  he  can  be  overthrown. 


Akival  matter,  although  the  most  complicated  of  alt 
natural  substances,  returns  to  its  elementary  state  by  one 
spontaneous  process,  the  putrefactive  fermentation.  By 
thLs,  the  substances  forming  its  different  parts  are  slowly 
reduced  to  the  state  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon,  and  thus  the  circle  of  changes  through  which  these 
principles  have  passed,  is  finally  completed.  Quitting  their 
^elementary  forms  they  enter  the  vegetable  system,  thence 
pass  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  fxQta  that  they  return 
again  to  their  original  simplicity,  sooi^  to  re-enter  the  sphere 
of  organized  existence. — Mas.  ^a^^^t* 


Sir  Walter  SooVT's  Tinr  TO  Macjlllxstbr's 
Cave,  p^  the  Isl^)  of  Skye. 

Quitted  Loch  Scavig,  and  having  doubled  its  south- 
em  cape,  opened  the  bay  or  salt-water  Loch  of  Sleapin. 
Then  went  again  on  shore  (on  the  Isle  of  Skye,)  to 
visit  the  late  discovered  and  much  celebrated  cavern, 
called  Macallister  s  Cave.  It  opens  at  the  end  of  a 
deep  ravine  running  upward  from  the  sea,  and  the 
proprietor,  Mr,  Macallister  of  Strath  Aird,  finding 
that  visitors  injured  it,  by  breaking  and  carrying 
away  the  stalactites  with  which  it  abounds,  has  se- 
cured this  cavern  by  an  eight  or  nine  feet  wall,  with 
a  door.  Upon  inquiring  for  the  key,  we  found  it 
was  three  miles  up  the  loch  at  the  laird*s  house.  It 
was  now  late,  and  to  stay  until  a  messenger  had  gone 
and  returned  three  miles,  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
any  more  than  the  alternative  of  going  up  the  loch 
and  lying  there  all  night.  We  therefore,  with  regret, 
resolved  to  scale  the  wall,  in  which  attempt,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  rope,  we  easily  succeeded.  The  first 
entrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  rude  and  unpro- 
mising, but  the  light  of  the  torches  with  which  we 
weire  provided,  is  soon  reflected  from  roof,  floor,  and 
walls,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  sheeted  with  mar- 
ble, partly  smooth,  partly  rough  with  frost-work  and 
rustic  ornaments,  and  partly  wrought  into  statuary. 
The  floor  forms  a  steep  and  diificult  ascent,  and  might 
be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of  water,  which, 
while  it  rushed  wnitening  and  foaming  down  a  de- 
clivity, had  been  suddenly  arrested  and  consolidated 
by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter.  Upon  attaining  the 
summit  of  this  ascent,  the  cave  descends  with  equal 
rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool  of  most  limpid  water, 
about  four  or  five  yards  broad.  There  opens  beyond 
this  pool  a  portal  arch,  with  beautiful  white  chasing 
upon  the  sides,  which  promises  a  continuation  of  the 
cave.  One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for  there  was 
no  other  mode  of  passing,  and  informed  us  (as  indeed 
we  partly  saw  by  the  light  he  carried,)  that  the  en- 
chantment of  Macallister  s  Cave  terminated  with  this 
portal,  beyond  which  there  was  only  a  rude  ordinary 
cavern  speedily  choked  with  stones  and  earth.  But 
the  pool,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  surrounded 
by  the  most  fanciful  mouldings  in  a  substance  re- 
sembling white  marble,  and  distinguished  by  the 
depth  and  purity  of  its  waters,  might  be  the  bathing 
grotto  of  a  Naiad.  I  think  a  statuary  might  catch 
beautiful  hints  from  the  fanciful  and  romantic  dispo- 
sition of  the  stalactites.  There  is  scarce  a  form  or 
group  that  an  active  fancy  may  not  trace  among  the 
grotesque  ornaments  which  have  been  gradually 
moulded  in  this  cavern  by  the  droppings  of  the  cal- 
careous water,  and  its  hardening  into  petrifactions ; 
many  of  these  have  been  destroyed  by  the  senseless 
rage  for  appropriation  among  recent  tourists,  and  the 
grotto  has  lost  (I  am  informed,)  through  the  smoke 
of  torches,  much  of  that  vivid  silver  tint  which  was 
originally  one  of  its  chief  distinctions.  But  enough 
of  beauty  remains  to  compensate  for  all  that  may  be 
lost.  As  the  easiest  mode  of  return,'  I  slid  down  the 
polished  sheet  of  marble  which  forms  the  rising 
ascent.  When  we  left  the  cave,  we  carried  off  two 
grandsons  of  Mr.  Macallister,  remarkably  £ne  boys; 
and  Erskine  treated  them  most  kindly,  and  showed 
them  all  the  curiosities  in  the  vessel,  causing  even 
the  guns  to  be  fired  for  their  amusement,  besides 
filling  their  pockets  with  almonds  and  raisins.  So 
that,  with  a  handsome  letter  of  apology,  I  hope  we 
may  erase  any  evil  impression  Mr.  Macallister  may 
adopt  from  our  storming  the  exterior  defences  of  his 
cavern. 

[LocKii art's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 1 
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THE  SEEDS  OF  PLANTS. 
Thx  pmerrstian  of  tile  varioni  ipedu  of  vhich  the 
Tegeubleynd  animal  kingdoms  an  compoiad,  appon 
to  be  the  apccial  aim  of  natsre  ia  all  her  opeintioiu. 
To  this  end  we  find  animals  provided  with  sach  means 
of  defenceaa  are  most  snited  to  the  oeceaaitiea  of  the 
iBdi¥idiiaL  Looking  again  at  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
we  see  the  same  watchful  Providence  providing  for 
the  succession  of  v^etation,  whether  the  object  ia 
food  for  man  or  beast,  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  son, 
or  the  growth  of  timber  for  the  purposes  of  bnilding. 

The  seeds  by  which  the  objects  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  most  usually  propagated,  are  found  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  each  adapted  to  the  mode 
of  growth,  or  the  locaUty  of  the  plant  by  which  they 
are  produced.  Some  are  covered  with  a  hard  shell 
for  protection,  others  are  winged,  so  that  they  may 
be  distributed  by  the  wind,  while  another  kind  ia 
projected  with  considerable  force  from  the  seed-pod 
when  ripe.  AU  seeds  consist  of  one  or  more  lobes,  or 
eotyltdont,  protecting  those  parts  which  are  destined  to 
become  the  future  plant. 

The  annexed  engraving  shows  the  ^ 

growing  seed  of  a  cpmmon  bean,  with 
its  mode  of  germinating,  a  is  caDed 
the  pbumle,  b  the  radiele.  The  latter, 
when  the  seed  vegetates,  directs  its 
course  downwards  to  form  the  root, 
the  other  rises  through  the  ground  to  , 
become  a  stem,  branches,  and  leaves,  J 
But  vegetation  cannot  take  place  unless  1 

the  seed  receives  a  due  proportion  of  i 

moiBture,heat,andair,andthisi8  oneof  , 

the  causes  of  the  [Mvservatian  of  seeds ;  r 

of  this  many  singnlar  facts  are  on  re*  ^ 

cord.  In  rooting  up,  some  years  ago, 
in  the   Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  an  ^ 

old  tree,  the  species  of  which  could  not  be  discovered, 
a  circular  trench  was  made  by  throwing  up  the  earth 
to  get  at  the  roots.  It  was  remarked,  that  in  this 
earth  there  were  several  kinds  of  seeds,  which  were 
well  preserved ;  they  had,  no  doubt,  been  there  since 
the  time  the  hole  in  which  the  tree  was  placed  had  been 
filled  up  with  the  earth  which  contained  them,  where, 
away  from  the  inflnence  of  sun  and  air,  they  had  been 
unable  to  germinate.  Being  now  again  brought  to 
the  light  of  day,  "  they  were  sown,  they  germinated, 
thnr  stems  were  developed,  and  they  produced 
flowers  and  ^Tiit."  Frequently  species  of  plants 
which  have  been  long  lost,  have  been  recovered  by 
di^ng  deep  in  old  botanical  gardens. 

But  seeds  which  are  not  preserved  in  this  acci- 
dental manner,  are  protected  irom  injury  in  many 
ways.  Some  are  furnished,  as  it  were,  with  wings, 
and  are  o^ble  of  being  wafted  from  place  to  place ; 
the  fblloving  are  specimens : — 


Fig,  1,  the  common  thistle;  fig.  2,  the  silphium 
marinnm,  an  American  plant,  which  grows  on  the 
sea-sbore;  fig.  3,  the  dandelion;  fig.  4,  the  smooth 
cat's-ear;  fig.  5,  the  wild  clematis,  or  traveller's  joy. 

Another  mode  of  distributing  its  seed  occurs  in  the 
Elalerium  momordiea,  or  wild 
cucumber;  upon  the  slightest 
touch,  the  capsule  which  con* 
tains  the  seed  bursts,  and  the 
seeds  are  thrown  out  to  the 
distance  of  a  yard.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  in  the  case 
of  several  species  of  fungi. 


'  A  Toy  ringular  mode  of  reproduction  occurs  m  the 
Vallitiuria  i^Mif,  m  aquatk;  plant.  This  plant  pm 
at  the  bottom  of  tbs  water  in  raaniag  ttrcanu,  sul 
the  flower  of  the  male  plant  is  fixed  to  a  short  'itaa 
iritile  that  which  produces  the  seed  is  attached  los 


spiral  stem  of  great  length,  and  generally  Knuuiu  A 
the  bottom.  When  the  blossom  is  ready  to  bloir,  j't  ii 
detached  from  the  stem,  and,  rising  to  tke  larfatt, 
expands  and  floats  about, — at  the  same  time  llu  f«ni^ 
blossom,  attached  to  its  long  stem,  rises  to  Ibe  <ni- 
Ace,  where  it  opens,  and  the  seed  is  fanned ;  u 
soon  as  this  takes  place  the  blossom  closet,  tai  (gvn 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  the  seed  is  lipeacd. 


Mbit  have  entared  into  a  desire  of  iMroinf  ind  \w 
ledge  sometimeB  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  jnquiiiint 
appetite;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minda  wilhnnfij 
and  delight;  tomatimes  for  ornament  and  repauiiai,  >>>' 
lometinies  to  ^able  Ihem  to  obtain  the  victorj  of  wit  ui 
con  trad  ictioa,  and  sometimM  for  lucre  and  piwesuoD:  M 
seldom  tinoeraly  to  give  a  true  account  of  tbeir  pSi  o( 
reason  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  man,  a*  if  tbera  nn 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rertsieanting 
and  restless  spirit,  or  aterrace  for  a  wandering  and  iirisble 
mind,  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  pro*pBCt,ora  town 
of  state  far  a  proud  mind  to  nise  itself^ upon,  or*  fort  m 
commanding  ground  for  strife  or  contention,  oi  a  tbop  Ibt 
profit  and  tale,  and  not  a  rich  storehouse  foe  lbs  ^itj  <* 
the  Creator,  sndtberelief  of  man's  oitate.— Loan  Bicok 

If  I  am  asked  who  is  the  grealett  man?  1  SDaver  (to 
bett[  and  if  I  am  required  to  say  who  is  the  beat?  1  kw 
ho  that  has  deserved  most  of  hia  fellow  creatniw-  W"*" 
Ihar  we  deserve  better  of  mankind  by  the  culli™(i« JJ 
letters,  by  obscure  and  inglorious  attainments,  bj  i^^ 
lectual  punuits  calculated  rather  to  amuse'Ihau  inl** 
than  by  strenuous  exertions  in  speaking  and  acting-  |a 
those  consider  who  bury  themselves  in  atDdies- naprodiidin 
of  any  benefit  to  fheir  country  or  fellow-dtissos.  1  tluv 
not, — Sir  Wiixiam  Jonxs. 

It  is  by  if  mpatby  we  enter  into  the  concenu  rf  it**^ 
that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are  k^^"  *!"' 
fered  to  be  indifferent  spectatets  of  almost  anTthiu  ■b^''' 
men  can  do  or  suffer.  For  sympathy -may  be  craiiio*'™  •• 
a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the  pw 
of  another  man,  and  affected  in  many  reapeets  m  be  » 
affected. — Bukki. 


LONDON ! 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PAKKEB,  WEST  STEASIX 
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WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 
TiiK  interesting  little  city  of  Wklls,  in  Somerset- 
shire, derives  its  numc  from  a  s|n*ing,  called  St.  An- 
drew's Well,  which  rises  near  the  IJisihop's  palace, 
supplies  a  deep  moat  ^iurroundiug  that  building,  and 
issues  through  the  south-west  parts  of  the  city.  It 
is  said  that  the  reputed  miraculous  character  of  this 
well,  which,  amonpj  other  wonderful  properties,  was 
considered  botto:nIes^s,  induced  Ina,  King  of  the 
"West  Saxons,  to  build  a  collfjriate  church  hi-re,  about 
the  year  701,  in  hontmrof  the  Apo>lle  whose  name  it 
bears.  Some  antiquaries  have  maintained  that  there 
had  b«*eu  a  bishopric  of  Somersetshire  fixed  at  Con- 
gresbury,  even  as  early  as  the  year  H)7 ;  but  as  the 
learned  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point,  we  shall  lay 
no  stress  upon  it,  but  proceed  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  first  Bishop  of  Wells  was 
appointed. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Anglo-Saxtni  monarch,  Edward 
the  Elder,  Pojie  Form j)** us,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
but  probably  to  show  the  extent  of  his  power,  took 
upon  himself  to  excommunicate  the  whole  nation. 
This  dreadful,  or  ridiculous  sentence,  continued  in 
force  fur  some  years,  by  which  hcveral  s^ces  became 
vacant.  At  length,  the  degraded  monarrh  determined 
to  call  a  synod,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  church ; 
and  Plegmund,  Archl)ikih(ip  of  Canterbury,  was  sum- 
moned to  tt  council,  for  this  ])urpose.  It  was  agreed, 
accordingly,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  W^cssex,  where 
there  had  been  only  two  bishoprics,  (W^inchester  and 
Sherborne,)  three  new  ones  should  be  created ;  namely, 
Wklls,  Creditcm,  and  St.  Petrock.  To  ciTect  this 
object,  Plegmund  was  dispatched  to  Rome,  to  get 
the  excommunication  removed,  and  have  the  new 
bishops  approved  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  seven 
bishops  were  consecrated  in  emu  day,  among  whom, 
Athelm,  a  monk  of  (ilastmibury,  became  Bishop  of 
Wells.  His  successor,  Wolfelmvs  (a.d.  UJl),  was 
remarkable  fur  his  piety  and  learning.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Cathedral,  which,  having 
been  raised,  improved,  and  adt>rned,  by  succeeding 
prelates,  is  now,  periia^^,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  religious  architecture  in  England. 

Bishop  Giao  is  the  next  name  which  api)earfl 
worthy  of  special  record  in  this  place.  He  strenu- 
ously opposed  Hanild,  Eurl  of  W^essex,  in  his  crael 
spoliations  of  the  church  of  W^lls,  and  was  after- 
wards banished  in  consequence;  but  having  been 
restored  on  the  accession  of  the  Conqueror,  he  im- 
proved the  revenues  of  the  Church,  increased  the 
number  of  canons,  and  added  buildings  for  their 
accommodation.  He  died  after  an  eventful  life^ 
A.D.  10S8. 

Bishop  John  de  Villula,  by  the  authority  of 
W^illiam  Rufus,  removed  the  see  of  Weils  to  that  oi 
Bath,  taking  upon  himself  the  title  of  Bisho])  of  Bath, 
and  died  in  1123.  This  title,  however,  did  not  long 
continue;  for  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Rubekt,  who 
appears  to  have  mixed  himself  up  in  the  civil  broils 
of  his  day,  more  than  was  l>ecoming  in  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  thence  to  have  been  placed  as  a  prisoner  in  Bristol 
Castle,  a  violent  quarrel  arose  between  the  monks  of 
Bath  and  the  canons  of  Wells,  as  to  which  of  these 
cities  shcmld  be  honoured  with  the  episcopal  seat. 
This  business  being  referred  to  the  Bish4)p,  he  or- 
dained, that  the  bishops  of  this  diocese  should  neither 
be  called  ''  Bishops  of  Wells,"  as  they  had  been  of 
old,  nor  **  Bibhops  of  Bath,"  as  they  had  been  of  later 
timerj ;  hut  that,  taking}  their  name  from  both 
churches,  they  should  thenceforth  be  called  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  that  each  of  the  churches, 
when  the  see  was  vacant,  should  appoint  an  equal 
nvDjber  of  delegates^  by   whose  votes  the  bishop 


I  should  be  chosen,  and  that  be  should  be  installed  at 
both  places.  *'  And  so  it  stood,"  says  Heylin,  ''until 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  what  time,  tLe 
monastery  of  Bath  having  been  dissolved,  thert 
passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  W^ells  to  make  one  sole  chapter  for  the  Bishop.' 

King  Henry  the  Second  held  this  bishopric  iatj 
own  hands  iq> wards  of  eight  years  and  a  half  aftcr 
the  death  of  Robert,  which  happened  in  1 1 66  j  re- 
ceiving^ all  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  vacant  ^ce. 
Savakic,  who  .succeeded  in  liy2,  for  personal  rei- 
sons,  transferred  the  episcopal  seat  to  Glastonbury 
and  died  in  1205,  bis>hop  of  that  place.  But  Bi^ihop 
JoscLLiNE,  to  whose  munificence  and  taste  we  otc 
the  noble  wet^t  front  of  the  Cathedral,  resumed  th: 
title  which  is  ueed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  at  the 
present  day. 

The  following  names  of  Bishops  who  were  contriba- 
tors  and  benefactors  to  this  church  and  fabric,  must 
not  be  (miittedj  namely,  Ralph  of  Shrew sBia^ 
(died  13(i.S),  Ralph  Encii'M,  who  fortified  the  epis- 
copal palace  (MOO),  Nicudlas  Bubwitu  (142ri;. 
Thomas  de  Bkckington  (1465),  and  Robert 
Stilligton  (1491),  in  whose  time  the  building  xrai 
completed. 

On  finding  enumerated  among  the  names  of  the 
bishops  of  AVells  in  later  times,  those  of  'Wolaey, 
Laid,  Kcnn*,  Bevekidge,  and  Kiddkr,  me  tan 
only  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  Qo\ug 
more  in  this  paper  than  simply  reciting  then: 
though  the  life  of  either  of  these  persons  might  vi'ii 
form  a  subject  of  just  interest,  and  valuable  reflectiuo, 
for  the  pages  of  our  Magazine, 

But  to  proceed  to  a  description   of  the  £(lif.ce. 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.     The  'west  front,  a; 
displayed  in  the  engraving,  is  esteemed  one  of  tLe 
iirftit  instances  of  church  architecture  in  Europe.    It 
is  adorned  with  a  vast  variety  of  figures    of  apastlii. 
kings,  queens,  popes,  bishops,  and   cardinals,  adn^i- 
rably  carved  ;   placed  in  niches,  and  under  cauopii'>. 
supported  by  light  slender  pillars  of  polished  mar- 
ble.    One  whole  line  of  this  front  displays  a  gn»- 
tesque  view  of   the   resurrection,  in  which  are  ex- 
pressed the  various  attitudes  of    the   bodies  rising 
from  their  respective  tombs.     "The  church  itself,' 
says  Camden,  "is  throughout  very  beautiful;  but 
the  frontispiece  thereof,  in  the  west  end,   is  a  most 
excellent  and  goodly  piece  of  work   indeed ;    for  it 
ariseth  up  still  from  the  foot  to  the  top,  all  of  imig^ty 
in  curious  and  antique  wise,  wrought  of  stone  caned, 
and    embowed   right    artificially,   and    the   cloisters 
adjoining  very  fair  and  spacious/*       This    front  is 
flanked  by  two  smaller  towers.     On  entering  by  the 
western  gate,  the  visiter  is  struck  with  the  lightness 
and  elegant  finish,  as  well  as  with  the  great  extent  of 
the  interior;  the  richly  ornamented  chapels;  and  the 
splendid  monuments,  of  which  this  Cathedral  has  s 
lai^  share. 

The  length  of  the  edifice,  from  east  to  west,  is 
stated  to  be  380  feet,  and  its  breadth  130.  In  the 
centre  of  the  transept  rises  a  large  quadrangular 
tower,  160  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  rests  upon 
four  broad  arches,  and  Contains  five  bells.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  190  feet;  this  is  separated 
from  the  two  side  aisles  by  eighteen  clustered  pillars., 
nine  on  each  side,  supporting  pointed  arches.  The 
length  of  the  choir  is  108  feet.  Behind  the  latter  if 
the  chapel  of  the  Vurgin,  which  is  fifty-two  feet  in 
length,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth.  In  addition  to 
the  antique  memorials  of  the  dead  in  this  Cathedral, 

*  Thomas  Kenn  was  conBecratad  Bahop  of  Welb  in  1684*  bai 
was  deprived  in  1690,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  King  WiUiam  and 
Queen  Mary 
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there  are  several  interesting  ones  of  a  more  modem 
kind.  When  ^e  paid  it  a  visit  in  the  course  of 
last  antnmn,  the  workmen  were  employed  in  erecting 
a  beautiful  white  marble  monument,  the  work  of 
Sir.  F.  Ghantrey^  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
ta  the  memory  of  a  worthy  person  lately  deceased. 

Having  alluded  to  the  chapels  in  this  Cathedral, 
we  may  specify  Bubwith's,  Knioht  s,  Beckino- 
TON*8,  St.  Catherine's,  and  Milton's  Chapels,  as 
worthy  of  observation.  In  the  north  aisles  there  are 
other  chapels,  in  one  of  which,  is  a  most  curious  relic 
of  antiquity:  namely,  Peter  Lightfoot's  clock.  This 
clock,  the  work  of  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  has  an 
astronomical  dial,  surmounted  by  a  barrier  of  small 
figures  on  horseback,  representing  knights  at  tour- 
naments, which,  by  a  movement  of  the  machinery, 
are  hurried  round  with  amazing  rapidity. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  cloister, 
the  west  side  of  which,  1 62  feet  in  length,  was  built 
by  Bishop  Beckington  ;  the  south  side,  152  feet  in 
length,  was  begun  by  the  same  bishop,  but  completed 
by  Thomas  Henry,  Treasurer  of  Wells  -,  the  east  side, 
159  feet  in  length,  was  the  work  of  Bishop  Bub  with. 

The  Chapter- house,  an  exceedingly  elegant  room, 
is  an  octagon,  fifty-two  feet  every  way,  supported  by 
a  clustered  pillar,  gracefully  rising  from  the  centre. 

The  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  consists  of  the 
county  of  Somerset,  with  the  exception,  in  future,  of 
the  parish  of  Bedminster;  that  lai^e  and  populous 
parish,  which  adjoins  the  city  of  Bristol,  having  been 
transferred  by  a  recent  Order  in  Council,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and 
the  Archdeaconry  and  Deanery  of  Bristol,  on  the 
first  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  is  at 
present  in  the  last- mentioned  diocese,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  daughter  churches 
to  Bedrainster,  namely,  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  and  St. 
Thomas,  with  its  chapel  of  Abbotsleigh,  though  in  the 
city  of  Bristol,  were  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  George  Henry  Law, 
appointed  in  1824,  is  the  present  bishop.  ''  This 
diocese,**  adds  Heylin,  "has  yielded  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  one  Cardinal,  and  to  the  civil  state  of 
England,  six  Lord  Chancellors,  five  Lord  Treasurers, 
one  Lord  Privy  Seal,  one  Lord  President  of  Wales, 
one  principal  Secretary  of  State.'*  M. 


Thbrb  is  not  such  a  mighty  difTeretice,  as  some  men  ima- 
gine, between  the  poor  and  the  rich;  in  pomp,  show,  and 
opinion,  there  is  a  great  deal,  but  little  as  to  the  pleasures 
and  satisfactions  of  life:  they  enjoy  the  same  earth,  and 
air,  and  heavens;  hunger  and  thirst  make  the  poor  man's 
meat  and  drink  as  pleasant  and  relishing  as  all  the  varieties 
which  cover  the  rich  man*s  table ;  and  the  labour  of  a  poor 
man  is  more  heaUhfbl,  and  many  times  more  pleasant  too, 
than  the  ease  and  softness  of  the  rich. — SHsaLOCX. 


There  is  ,a  sort  of  variety  amongst  us  which  arises  from 
our  climate,  and  the  dispositions  it  naturally  produces. 
We  are  not  only  more  unlike  one  another  than  any  nation 
I  know,  but  we  are  more  unlike  ourselves  too,  at  several 
times,  and  owe  to  oar  very  nir  some  ill  qualities  as  well  as 
good. — Sir  William  Temple. 

The  surest  and  the  shortest  way  to  make  yourself  beloved 
and  honoured,  is  to  be  indeed  the  very  man  you  wish  to 
appear.  Set  yourself,  therefore,  diligently  to  the  attain- 
ing of  every  virtue,  and  you  will  find  on  experience  that  no 
one  whatsocTer  hut  will  flourish  and  gain  strength  when 
property  exercised. — 8ocratss. 

Folly  consists  in  the  drawing  of  false  conclusions  from 
just  principles,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  madness, 
whica  draws  just    conclusions  ffotH  false  principles. — 

LOCKB. 


▲  CHURCH-YARD   SCSNK. 

How  sweet  and  solemn,  all  alone. 

With  reverend  steps,  from  stone  to  stone. 

In  a  small  village  church-yard  lying, 

O'er  intervening  flowers  to  move ! 
And  as  we  read  the  names  unknown 
Of  yoong  and  old  to  judgment  gone, 

And  hear  in  the  cidm  air  above 
Time  onwards  softly  flying, 

To  meditate,  in  Christian  love. 
Upon  tlie  dead  and  dying  1 
Across  the  silence  seem  to  go 
With  dread-like  motion,  wavering  slow, 
And  shrouded  in  their  folds  of  snow, 
The  friends  we  loved  long  long  ago ! 
Gliding  across  the  sa<l  retreat, 
How  beautiful  tlieir  phantom-feet ! 
What  tenderness  is  in  their  eyes, 
Turned  where  the  poor  survivor  lies 
'Mid  monitory  sanctities ! 
What  years  of  vanished  joy  are  fanned 
From  one  uplifting  of  tliat  hand    . 
In  its  white  stillness!  when  the  Shade 
UotU  glimmeringly  in  sunshine  fade 
From  our  enibnure,  how  dim  appears 
This  world's  life  through  a  mist  of  tears ! 
Vain  hopes  !  blind  sorrows  !  needless  fears  I 

6uch  is  the  scene  aroimd  mo  now : 
A  little  Church-yard  on  the  brow 

Of  a  green  pastoral  hill ; 
Its  sylvan  \'illage  sli^eps  below, 
And  faintly  here  is  lieard  the  flow 

Of  Woodbum's  summer  rill ; 
A  place  where  all  tilings  monmful  meet, 
And  yet  the  sweett'st  of  the  sweet, 

The  stillest  of  the  still ! 
With  what  a  pensive  beauty  fall 
Across  the  mossy  mouldering  wall 
That  rose-tree's  clustered  arches  I     See 

The  robin-redbreast  warily, 
Bright,  through  the  blossoms,  leaves  his  nestt 
Sweet  ingrate !  through  the  winter  blest 

At  the  iiresidefl  of  men — but  shy 
Through  all  the  sunny  summer  hours, 
lie  hides  himself  among  the  flowers 

In  his  own  wild  festi\'it  j. 
What  lulling  sound,  and  shadow  cool 

Hangs  half  the  darkened  church-yard  o*er, 
From  thy  green  depths  so  beautiful. 

Thou  gorgeous  sycamore ! 
Oft  hath  the  holy  wine  and  bread 

Been  blest  beneath  thy  murmuring  tent, 
Where  many  a  bright  and  hoary  head 

Bowed  at  that  awful  sacrament 
Now  all  beneath  the  turf  ore  laid 
On  which  they  sat,  and  sang,  and  prayed. 

Above  that  consecrated  tree 
Ascends  the  tapering  spire,  that  seems 

To  lift  the  soul  up  silently 
To  heaven  with  all  its  dreams. 

While  in  the  belfry,  deep  and  low. 
From  his  heaved  bosom's  purple  gleams, 

The  dove's  continuous  murmurs  flow, 

A  dirge-like  song,  half  bliss,  half  woe. 
The  voice  so  lonely  seems  I Wilsok. 


There  are  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  the  nation  or*  country  where  they  live, 
and  of  growing  considerable  with  those  with  whom  they 
converse.  There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect  which 
the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavour to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance.  The  poorest  mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who 
lives  upon  common  alms,  pelj*  him  his  set  of  admirers,  and 
delii^hts  in  that  superiority  which  he  enjoys  over  those  who 
are  in  some  respects  beneath  him.  This  ambition,  which 
is  natural  to  the  soul  of  man,  might,  methinks,  receive  a 
very  happy  turn;  and,  if  it  were  rightly  directed^  eon- 
tribute  as  much  to  a  person's  advantage  as  it  generally 
does  to  his  uneasiness  and  disquiet. Addison. 

Do  evil  to  no  man  for  malice,  neither  <  x>mmit  any  vice  for 
eovetousness. — Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
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THE  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE. 
IL 
Freparatiok  op  Long  Wool. 
N  our  first  article  on  thia  Buhjeet,  we  confined  our- 
selves to  the  history  of  the  woollea  raaaufactnre,  and 
B  description  of  the  Merino  breed  ;  we  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  explain,  as  clearly  aa  the  subject  or  our 
limits  will  allow,  the  various  processes  through  which 
this  useful  material  passes,  before  it  is  made  into 
cliiibiog  of  various  kinds.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  wool  ifl  distinguished  by  two  names, — iong  wool, 
and  short-stapled,  or  cloth  wool.  The  preparation  of 
long  wool  for  the  weaver  differs  considerably  from 
the  method  employed  in  the  case  of  the  cloth  wool. 
It  is  necessary,  for  the  subsequent  processes  of-  the 
manufacture,  that  the  fibres  of  the  long  wool  should 
be  drawn  out  in  euch  a  manner  as  to  be  as  equal  in 
length,  and  as  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  as  pos- 
sible. To  this  end,  it  andergoes  the  operation  of 
combing,  the  wool  being  previously  washed  and  dried. 
Although  in  many  factories,  machinery  has  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  combing  of 
wool,  the  plan  of  performing  it  by  band  is  still  fre- 
quently resorted  to;  the  implements  used  are,  two 
combs  for  each  woi^kmao;  a  post  to  which  one  of  the 
.combs  can  be  fixed,  and  a  comb-pot,  which  is  a  small 
stove,  to  beat  the  combs,  the  heat  materially  assisting 
tbe  process.  Each  comb  is  composed  of  two  rowa 
of  pointed  steel  teeth,  disposed  in 
parallel  rows  :  one  of  the  rows 
contains  longer  teeth  than  the 
f  other  J    they   are   fixed   into   a 

wooden  stock  cohered  with  bom, 
to  which  a  handle  is  aflixed. 
Each  row  contains  about  twenty- 
four  teeth,  the  longest  being 
nearly  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  the  shortest  eight. 
«  w«)L«.i.».  Tphe  combs  used  for  the  last 

combing  of  the  wool  have  three  rows  of  teeth.     On 
one  side  of  the  post  we  have  mentioned,  which  is 
firmly  fixed  in  tbe  floor,  a  contrivance  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  one  of  the  combs  when  neces- 
sary.    A  and  B,  fig.  2,  are  two 
pieces  of  strong  wire,  one  straight 
and  tbe  other  bent  upwards  at 
its  extremity,  which  are  firmly 
fixed    into     tbe    upright    post. 
I     There  is  a  hole  in   the   handle 
at  A,  fig.  I,  through  which  the 
tumed-up  end  of  the  bent  wire 
is  passed,  wliile  the  straight  wire 
is  inserted  in  another  hole,  which 
pierces  the  end  of  the  handle  ; 
by  this  means  the  comb  is  kept 
steadily  in   one   position.      The 
furnace  to  heat  it  is  constmcted 
in  the  following  mKuner: — Fig,  3  ia  a  general  view 
of  the  furnace  to  heat  the 
teeth  of  the  combs  :  a  is 
tbe  door  to  the  fire-place ; 
B  is  the  flue ;  c  d  are  two 
iron    plates,    which   are 
heated    by  the   furnace, 
''    and  kept  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  each  other 
by  narrow  slips  of  iron 
to  admit  tbe  teeth  of  the 
combs  into  the  spaces  left 
between  them.  The  wool, 
before    it     reaches     the 
camber,  has  been  rude- 
Aocnu-For.  jy  combed    by 


through  a  machine  called  tpbuker,  vhidi  is  attended 
to  by  a  boy. 

In  order  to  comb  the  wool,  it  is  sepusted  by  tbe 
workman  into  handfuls,  each  containing  about  fosr 
ounces  ;  these  smalt  quantities  of  y/a<A  are  sprinUnl 
with  oil,  and  worked  in  his  hands  to  distribste  it 
equally ;  the  quantity  of  oil  ia  constderable,  vaiying 
from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fortieth  of  the  weigtit  of 
the  wool.  The  comb  is  first  heated  by  introdudi^ 
tbe  teeth  into  the  stove,  in  one  ol  the  cells  betma 
the  iron  plates;  when  it  has  acquired  sufficient  best, 
it  is  withdrawn,  and  another  comb  is  put  in  its  plira. 
The  heated  comb  ia  then  fastened  to  tlie  post,  wilb 
ita  teeth  painting  .upwarda,  in  order  to  be  filled  with 
wool ;  the  comber  takes  one-half  of  the  handful  d 
wool  in  his  hands,  and  catches  it  upon  theteetlitif 
the  comb,  by  throwing  the  wool  over  the  points,  n 
that  they  penetrate  it;  then  by  drawing  the  wool 
towards  him,  and  at  the  same  time  dowDVtrdi  lo 
the  bottom  of  the  teeth,  a  portion  of  the  wool  «1 
remain  in  t£e  teeth :  this  b  repeated  several  timet, 
until  at  last  the  comb  retains  the  whole  (tf  tbe  maL 
The  comb  thus  filled,  is  placed  with  its  poiDts  ia  tbe 
stove,  and  the  wool  which  is  upon  it  remains  unltide 
the  stove,  becoming  slightly  wanned.  The  otha 
comb  which  was  heating  while  the  first  wu  fiUio^ 
ia  now  filled  in  turn,  in  ttie  same  manner  as  ib 
first,  and  is  then  put  to  heat  wi^i  the  wool  ipa 
it ;  and,  while  this  ia  going  on,  the  workman  occupis 
himself  in  preparing  a  handful  for  the  next  coobiig. 

When  both  combs  are  properly  warmed,  [Ik 
comber  holds  one  of  them  with  his  left  bud  wa 
his  knee,  as  he  is  seated  on  a  low  stool,  and  with  the 
other  comb  held  in  his  right  hand,  he  combs  llicvacd 
upon  tbe  first  by  introducing  the  points  of  tbe  teelk 
of  one  comb  into  tbe  wool  contained  in  the  otbu, 
and  drawing  them  through  it  until  the  wool  ii  dlKi- 
tangled.  During  the  working  he  frequently  dunge< 
tbe  combs,  and  as  that  which  is  most  worked  cuUedi 
tbe  greatest  quantity  of  wool,  be  so  manages  it,  tbK 
at  the  last,  the  whole  of  the  wool  is  brought  logelber 
in  one  comb,  from  which  it  hangs  in  a  loose  smout 
lock.  He  then  again  heats  the  comb  for  a  miaiiie, 
and  fixes  the  comb  once  more  up<Kt  the  port,  sn* 
proceeds  to  dmw  off  the  wool ;  this  he  does  witb  tbe 
fore  finger  and  thumb  of  both  hands,  drawing  ol* 
portion  at  a  time ;  a  portion  of  short  wool  still  n- 
mains  on  tbe  comb,  which  has  the  name  of  w''' 

The  wool  which  is  drawn  off  from  tbe  comb  formj 
a  sliver  or  band,  the  fibres  of  which  are  straight  ind 
parallel,  but  not  sufficiently  so  for  spinaingi  '' " 
therefore  combed  over  again,  and  frequently  t  tbi/d 
time.  When  the  combing  is  finished,  the  diTcn  IK 
formed  into  parcels,  each  containing  five  or  six  ili>^ 
which  are  rolled  up  together  into  a  ball,  and  lidetid 
with  the  weight  and  quality,  the  wool-comber's  iwrt 
and  the  wool -stapler's  mark.  In  this  state  onaM 
wool  is  called  toju,  or  Jersey,  and  is  sold  to  the 
spinners  in  the  country. 

Much  of  what  we  ha«  been  describing  as  done  dj 
hand,  is  performed,  as  already  noticed,  by  macbiiicn'. 
in  large  factories  j  but  it  was  believed  that  a  deschp- 
tion  of  wool-combing  in  its  simplest  mode  would  te 
more  intelligible  than  if  combined  with  an  aeconaiof 
complicated  machinery. 

The  next  engraving  represents  tbe  principal  parts 
of  a  very  ingenious  machine  for  combing  wool;  U'< 
parts  shown  are  the  combs,  consisting  of  four  paif. 
which  are  fixed  to  the  circnmfereoce  of  two  K- 
vulving  wheels;  these  combs  are  heated  before  the; 
are  fixed  on  the  wheels.  By  very  ingenious  ma- 
chinery, these  wheels  are  made  to  describe  aUtK 
evtriutiona  which  are  neccsmrv  to  cwnb  the  wo* 
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which»  of  conrse,  is  placed  on  the  teeth  in  the  usual 
manner  by  hand.  When  the  revolution  of  the  wheels 
first  begins,  they  revolve  in  opposite  directions ;  and 
the  teeth  of  the  combs  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  they  merely  take  hold  of  the 
longest  ends  of  the  wool;  as  their  revolution  pro* 
ceeds,  the  wheel  b  slowly  approaches  the  wheel 
A,  and  their  teeth  go  more  deeply  into  the  lock  of 
wooL  (▲  merely  revolves  on  its  own  axis,  while  b 
has  a  very  complicated  movement  imparted  to  it) 
When  the  teeth  enter  the  wool,  the  revolving  motion 


of  both  wheels  is  very  slow ;  but  as  b  retreats  to 
comb  the  wool,  the  motion  becomes  much  more 
rapid ;  this  advancing  and  retreating  takes  place  four 
times  in  each  revolution.  But  b  bas  another  or  side- 
long motion  belonging  to  it,  so  that  the  same  teeth 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other  at  each  successive  turn 
of  the  wheels.  When  the  number  of  revolutions 
required  have  been  performed,  which  depends  upon  the 
purpose  to  which  the  wool  is  to  be  applied,  the  ma- 
chine itself  rings  a  bell  as  a  signal  to  stop  it;  when 
the  locks  of  wool  already  combed  are  taken  out, 
together  with  the  combs,  and  others  that  have  been 
loaded  and  heated  are  substituted  in  their  place. 
Latteriy,  steam  has  been  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  combs  constantly  hot. 

The  wool  being  combed  either  by.hand  or  machine, 
has  next  to  be  formed  into  a  worsted  thread;  if  this 
is  done  by  hand,  the  spinning-wheel  is  employed;  if 
by  machinery,  other  means  are  resorted  to.  The 
combing  has  reduced  the  wool  to  slivers,  which,  we 
have  already  learned,  have  been  rolled  up  in  balls, 
ten  or  twelve  together.  These  are  unrolled  at  the 
spinning-miti,  and  they  are  laid  on  a  long  plank  or 
trough,  with  the  ends  lapping  over,  so  that  the  long 
end  and  the  short  end  shall  lie  together. 

The  long  end  of  the  sliver  is  that  end  which  is 
first  taken  hold  of  by  the  workman  in  removing  it 
from  the  comb ;  the  fibres  are  necessarily  longer,  but 
much  fewer  in  number,  than  at  the  other  or  short 
end.  The  service  of  the  breaking-frame  is  next  re- 
quired. The  annexed  sketch  merely  shows  the  parts 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  breaking-frame  acts,     a  is  the  planking  table,  on 


which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  slivers  have  been 
arranged  in  a  continuous  line.  The  slivers  are  un- 
rolled, parted,  and  hung  loosely  over  a  pin  within 
reach  of  the  boy  who  feeds  the  machine,  and  takes 
the  end  of  a  sliver,  and  ofiers  it  at  b,  the  point  of 


contact  of  two  of  the  rollers :  as  these  rollers  are  in 
motion  they  draw  the  wool  in ;  the  sliver  is  then 
conducted  through  the  other  rollers,  as  shown  in  the 
figure;  when  it  has  passed  half  through,  the  end  of 
another  sliver  is  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  first, 
and  the  pair  move  on  together :  when  this  second 
has  passed  half  through,  a  third  sliver  is  added,  and 
so  on,  until  the  short  slivers  produced  from  the 
combing,  are  joined  in  one  regular  and  even  band  or 
sliver.  The  rollers  at  b  move  only  at  one-third  the 
rate  of  those  at  c,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of 
worsted  which  measured  one  foot  when  it  entered  at 
B,  measures  three  feet  when  it  leaves  the  last  rollers 
at  c,  to  be  delivered  into  the  can  d.  In  some  more 
recent  breaking  frames,  the  worsted  undergoes  a  kind 
of  second  combing,  as  it  passes  from  the  series  of 
rollers  at  b  to  those  at  c. 

The  remaining  operations  of  drawing,  roving,  and 
spinning,  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  cotton 
wool,  which  has  been  already  described  in  the  SatuT' 
dag  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  100. 


EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  XI. 

Objections. 

As  there  are  persons  who  reject  the  Christian  religion, 
you  may  perhaps  suppose  that  they  have  undertaken 
to  refute  the  proofs  of  it ;  and  that  they  have  found 
answers,  such  as  satisfy  themselves,  to  the  evidences 
and  reasons  on  which  it  is  believed ;  or  at  least  to 
some  of  the  principal  of  the  reasons,  such  as  have 
been  just  put  before  you. 

But  you  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  one  who 
will  undertake  this.  At  least,  up  to  this  time,  no  such 
attempt  has  been  made,  in  any  book  that  has  been 
hitherto  published.  Unbelievers,  though  they  have 
had  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  try,  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  show,  or  even  attempted  to  show,  how 
all  such  marks  of  truth  as  have  been  pointed  out  to 
you — and  which  certainly  are  not  to  be  found,  at  least 
in  any  known  false  story, — could  have  met  together  in 
the  Gospel-history,  supposing  it  false.  No  one  has 
ever  explained  in  what  way  the  fijrst  disciples  of  Jesus, 
circumstanced  as  they  were,  succeeded,  or  could  have 
succeeded,  in  propagating,  as  we  know  they  did,  such 
a  rehgion  as  that  of  the  Gospel,  supposing  it  to  be, 
not  from  God,  but  from  Man. 

And  yet  many  persons  have  written  and  spoken 
against  Christianity.  How  then  have  they  pro- 
ceeded ?  Instead  of  accounting  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  by  natural  causes,  and  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  a  mere  human  device,  they  are 
accustomed  to  put  forward  various  difficulties,  and 
start  objections  against  several  points  in  the  religion. 
And  unlearned  Christians  often  find  themselves  hard 
pressed  with  these  objections;  and  suppose  that  they 
are  called  upon  either  to  find  answers  to  everything 
that  can  be  urged  against  their  faith,  and  give  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  every  difficulty  that  is  pointed 
out,  or  else  to  ab^don  it ;  or,  at  least,  confess  that 
they  cannot  defend  it. 

Now  you  have,  indeed,  been  taught  that  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian's duty  to  be  "  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
one  that  asks  a  reason  of  the  hope  that. is  in  you." 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  prepared 
to  answer  every  objection.  If  a  person  asks  you  why 
you  are  a  Christian,  or,  on  what  grounds  you  would 
call  on  a  Pagan  to  embrace  Christianity,  this  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  hb  asking  you,  "  how  you  can 
explain  this?"  "and  how  do  you  reconcile  that?" 
"  and  how  do  you  remove  such  and  such  difficulties  ?" 
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I  am  not  saying,  (you  will  observe,)  that  no  snch 
questions  as  these  ought  ever  to  be  asked ;  or  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  seek  any  answers  to  them ; 
but  only,  that  they  are  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as 
the  other  question, — the  inquiry  for  a  reason  of  our 
Christian  hope.  And  it  should  also  be  observed,  that 
it  is  not  the  most  natural  and  reasonable  way  of  ex- 
amining any  question,  to  begin  with  the  looking  to 
objections  against  any  system,  or  plan,  or  history, 
before  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  in  its  favour.  And 
yet  it  is  thus  that  some  people  are  apt  to  proceed  in 
the  case  of  the  Christian  religion.  Having  been 
brought  up  in  it  from  childhood,  and  received  it  merely 
as  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  they,  perhaps,  meet 
with  some  one  who  starts  objections  against  several 
points  5  and  then  they  think  themselves  obliged  to 
find  an  answer  to  each  objection,  and  to  explain  every 
difficulty  in  the  Gospel-system,  without  having  begun 
by  learning  anything  of  the  positive  evidence  on 
which  it  is  foundec^  And  the  end  of  this  sometimes 
is,  that  their  minds  are  disturbed,  and,  perhaps,  their 
faith  overthrown,  before  they  have  ever  begun  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  in  the  right  way. 

Some  persons  will  advise  you,  for  fear  of  having 
your  mind  thus  unsettled,  to  resolve  at  once  never  to 
listen  to  any  objections  against  Christianity,  or  to 
make  any  inquiries,  or  converse  at  all  on  the  subject 
with  any  x>ne  who  speaks  of  any  doubts  or  difficul- 
ties j  but  to  make  up  your  mind  once  for  all,  to  hold 
fast  the  fhith  you  have  been  1>rought  up  in,  on  the 
authority  of  wiser  men  than  yourself,  and  never  to 
attend  to  any  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

You  have  already  seen,  that  if  our  forefathers  had 
gone  upon  this  plan,  we  should  at  this  day  have  been 
Pagans  like  them  :  and  that  if  all  the  world  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  when  the  Apostles  first  appeared,  all  men 
would  have  kept  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  (as 
the  chief  part  of  the  most  learned  and  most  powerful 
among  them  did,)  (see  1  Cor.  i.  26,)  and  Christianity 
would  not  have  existed  at  all.  And  you  ought  to 
observe  also,  that  when  a  learned  man  says  that 
ordinary  Christians  had  better  shut  their  ears  against 
all  doubts  and  arguments,  and  be  satisfied  to  take 
the  word  of  the  learned  for  the  truth  of  the  religion, 
a  suspicion  is  often  raised  thait  he  does  not  really 
believe  it  himself,  but  wishes  to  support  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  considers  that  the  less 
they  think,  and  reason,  and  inquire,  the  less  danger 
there  is  of  their  being  undeceived.  Such  appears  to 
have  been,  generally,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  among  the  ancient  Heathen,  in  respect 
of  their  religion.  They  thought  it  useful  for  the 
vulgar  to  believe  in  the  fables  about  their  gods  j  and 
being  aware  that  these  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination,  they  did  not  approve  of  any  inquiry  on 
the  subject. 

But  it  is  likely  that  many  of  those  who  discourage 
ordinary  Christians  from  using  their  reason  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  .evidences,  are  not  themselves 
unbelievers,  but  are  merely  timorous  and  distrustful, 
and  see  the  dangers  on  one  side,  while  they  overlook 
those  on  the  other.  They  see  thai  there  is  a  danger 
of  men  making  an  ill  use  of  their  reason  :  which 
there  certainly  is,  as  well  as  of  any  other  gift.  The 
servant,  in  the  parable,  (Luke  xix.  20,  Matt.  xxv.  25,) 
who  was  entrusted  with  one  talent,  might  have  em- 
ployed it  ill,  and  lost  it  ^  but  it  was  not,  therefore, 
the  safe  course  to  lay  it  by  in  a  napkin.  There  is 
danger  of  the  misuse  of  money,  or  of  food.  We 
know  that  many  shorten  their  lives  by  intemperance. 
Yet  food  was  bestowed  for  the  support  of  life,  and 
not  for  its  destruction.  And  so,  also,  God  has  pro- 
vided evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity, 


[Decembii  >, 

and  has  given  us  the  faculty  of  reason,  by  which  ve 
can  understand  that  evidence ;  and  what  is  more,  He 
has  expressly  directed  us  (2  Petbr  iii.  15,)  to  roake 
that  uSe  of  the  faculty.  But  in  the  use  of  all  his 
gifts  there  is  danger  i  which  we  cannot  escape  wi4 
out  diligent  caution.  And  those  who  would  guBrd 
men  against  the  danger  of  doubt  and  disbelief,  by 
discouraging  the  use  of  reason,  are  creating  a  much 
greater  danger  of  the  same  kind,  by  the  distrait 
which  they  manifest  i — by  appearing  to  suspect  that 
their  religion  will  not  stand  inquiry. 

But  is  it,  then,  to  be  expected  that  you  should  k 
prepared   to   answer   every   objection  that  may  be 
brought  against  your  religion  ?     By  no  means.    Yon 
may  have  very  good  reason  for  believing  somethiog 
against  which  there  are  objections  which  you  cannot 
answer,  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject.    In  many  other  cases  besides  that  of  religioa, 
there  will  be  difficulties  on  both  sides  of  a  question, 
which  even  the  wisest  man  cannot  clear  up,  though 
he   may,  perhaps,   plainly  see    on   which  side  the 
greater  difficulties  lie  ;  and  may  even  see  good  rea- 
sons  for    being  fully   satisRed   which  ought  to  be 
believed.     Thus,  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  of  the 
beds  of  sea-shells  found  far  above  the  present  level 
of  the  sea,  there  are  strong  objections  against  sup. 
posing  either   that  the  sea  was   fornqerly  so  wKh 
higher  than  now,  or  that  those  beds  were  so  mcii 
lower,  and  were  heaved  up,  many  hundred  feet,\o 
the  height  where  they  now  lie.     And  yet  no  one  vbo 
has  examined  and  inquired  into  the  subject,  has  any 
doubt  that  those  beds  of  shells  do  exist,  and  mu^t, 
at  some  former  time,  have  been  the  bottom  of  a  set 

To  take  another  instance  -,  the  astronomer  Coper- 
nicus,  first  taught,  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 
that  the  earth  (which  had  formerly  been  supposed  to 
be  at  rest  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  with  all  tbe 
heavenly  bodies  moving  round  it,)  travels  round  the 
sun  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
turning  also  on  its  own  axis,— that  is,  rolling  orer 
like  a  ball — every  twenty-four  hours.  This  theory  of 
his,  (which  has  long  since  been  universally  admitted,) 
was  at  first  met  by  many  objections;  sererai  of 
which,  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else  in  those  days, 
were  able  to  answer.  Many  years  afterwards,  Vrhea 
astronomy  was  better  understood,  some  objections 
were  answered  and  difficulties  explained.  Bat  there 
were  others,  of  which  no  explanation  could  be  foond 
till  a  very  short  time  ago,  in  the  memory  of  ma&J 
persons  now  living.  Yet,  long  before  that  time,  not- 
withstanding the  objections,  there  was  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  who  had  any  doubt  of 
the  earth's  motion. 

Again,  it  is  perfectly  well  established,  that  aerolites, 
that  is,  stones  from  the  sky^  have  fallen  in  varioitf 
countries,  and  at  different  times,  to  a  considenhle 
number.  They  are  composed  of  iron,  or  a  peculiar 
kind  of  iron-stone,  and  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  fe^ 
ounces  to  several  hundred  weight  No. explanation 
has  been  given  of  them  that  is  at  all  satisfactory. 
There  are  strong  objections  against  supposing  them 
either  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  in  the 
moon,  or  to  be  fragments  torn  off  from  some  other 
planets^  or  to  be  formed  in  the  air.  In  future  gene- 
rations, perhaps,  when  chemistry  and  astronomy  ^^ 
much  improved,  more  may  be  knov^n  about  these 
wonderful  stones.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  tact  oi 
their  having  fallen  is  so  well  attested  by  numerous 
witnesses,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  no  one 
who  has  inquired  into  the  subject,  has  any  doubt  the 
thing  has  really  occurred,  however  incredible  it  Bi«ht 
have  appeared. 

TheB^  again,  if  we  look  to  human  fniisactions,  «c 
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shall  ind  several  portions  of  history,  even  those 
which  no  one  has  any  doubt  of,  full  of  such  strange 
events,  that  difhculties  might  be  pointed  out  in  the 
accounts  of  them,  and  strong  objections  raised  against 
the  history>  even  when  it  rests  on  such  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  be  believed  in  spite  of  those  objections. 
In  the  history,  for  instance,  of  Europe  for  the  last 
forty  years,  there  arc  many  events  so  improbable  in 
themselves, — especially  all  that  relate  to  the  wonderful 
rise,  and  greatness,  and  overthrow,  of  the  empire  of 
>fapoleon  Buonaparte, — that  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
objections  sufficient  to  convince  many  persons  that 
the  history  could  not  be  true,  ^ere  it  not  that  it  is  so 
well  attested  as  to  be  believed  notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties. 

Numberless  other  examples  might  be  brought,  to 
show  how  many  things  there  are  which  men  believe, 
and  believe  on  very  good  grounds,  in  spite  of  strong 
and  real  objections,  which  they  cannot  satisfactorily 
answer  ;  these  being  outweighed  by  more  and  greater 
difficulties  on  the  opposite  side. 

As  for  the  particular  objections  which  have  been 
brought  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to 
pat  before  you  in  a  short  compass  even  the  chief  part 
(^  them,  together  with  the  answers  that  have  been 
given.  But  what  is  of  the  most  importance  is,  to 
lay  down,  generally,  the  right  way  of  viewing  ob- 
jections, either  against  our  religion,  or  against  any- 
thing else ;  namely,  first,  that  you  should  not  begin 
by  considering  the  objections  to  any  statement  or 
system,  before  you  are  acquainted  with  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  it :  and  secondly,  that  you  should  not 
think  yourself  bound  to  renounce  your  faith,  if  you 
cannot  answer  every  objection,  and  clear  up  every 
difficulty  that  may  be  raised  5  but  should  remember 
that  many  things  are  believed,  and  must  be  believed, 
against  which  there  are  strong  objections  that  have 
never  been  completely  answered,  when  there  are 
stronger  objections  against  the  opposite  belief. 


Sir  Walter  Scott's  Visit  to  the  Isle  of 

Staffa. 
2Bih  0/  August,  1814. — After  dinner,  the  weather 
being  somewhat  cleared,  sailed  for  Staffa,  and  took 
boat.  The  surf  running  heavy  up  between  the  island 
and  the  adjacent  rock,  called  Booshala,  we  landed  at 
a  creek  near  the  Cormorant's  Cave.  The  mist  now 
returned  so  thick  as  to  hide  all  view  of  lona,  which 
was  our  land-mark  3  and  although  Duff,  Stevenson, 
and  I,  had  been  formerly  on  the  isle,  we  could  not 
agree  upon  the  road  to  the  cave.  I  engaged  myself, 
with  Duff  and  Erskine,  in  a  clamber  of  great  toil 
and  danger,  and  which  at  length  brought  me  to  the 
Cannon-Bali,  as  they  call  a  round  granite  stone  moved 
by  the  sea  up  and  down  in  a  groove  of  rock,  which 
it  has  worn  for  itself,  with  a  noise  resembling  thunder. 
Here  I  gave  up  my  research,  and  returned  to  my 
companions,  who  had  not  been  more  fortunate.  As 
night  was  now  falling,  we  resolved  to  go  aboard  and 
postpone  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted  cavern  until 
the  next  day.  The  yacht  came  to  an  anchor  with  the 
purpose  of  remaining  off  the  island  all  night,  but  the 
hardness  of  the  ground,  and  the  weather  becoming 
squally,  obliged  us  to  return  to  our  safe  mooring  at 
Y-Columb-Kill. 

29/A  of  August,  1814. — ^Night  squally  and  rainy-^ 
morning  the  same — we  weigh  however,  and  return 
toward  Staffa,  and,  very  happily,  the  day  clears  as  we 
approach  the  isle.  As  we  ascertained  the  situation 
of  the  cave,  1  shall  only  make  this  memorandum, 
that  « If  hen  the  weather  will  sery^    the  best  landing 


is  to  the  lee  of  Booshala,  a  little  conical  islet  or  rock, 
composed  of  basaltic  columns  placed  in  an  oblique 
or  sloping  position.  In  this  way  you  land  at  once 
on  the  flat  causeway,  formed  by  the  heads  of  trun- 
cated pillars,  which  leads  to  the  cave.  But  if  the 
state  of  tide  renders  it  impossible  to  land  under 
Booshala,  then  take  one  of  the  adjacent  creeks  ^  in 
which  case,  keeping  to  the  left-hand  along  the  top  of 
the  ledge  of  rocks  which  girdles  the  isle,  you  find 
a  dangerous  and  precipitous  descent  to  the  causeway 
aforesaid,  from  the  table."  Here  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  towing  our  Commodore,  Hamilton,  whose 
gallant  heart  never  fails  him,  whatever  the  tenderness 
of  his  feet  may  do.  He  was  very  successfully  lowered 
by  a  rope  down  the  precipice,  and  proceeding  along 
the  flat  terrace  or  causeway  already  mentioned,  we 
reached  the  celebrated  cave,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  was  not  more  affected  by  this  second,  than  by  the 
first  view  of  it.  The  stupendous  columnar  side  walls 
— the  depth  and  strength  ^  of  thje  ocean  with  which 
the  cavern  is  filled — the  variety  of  tints  formed  by 
stalactites  dropping  and  petrifying  between  the  pillars, 
and  resetfibling  a  sort  of  chasing' of  yellow  or  cream- 
coloured  marble  filling  the  interstices  of  the  roof — 
the  corresponding  variety  below,  when  the  ocean  rolls 
over  a  red,  and  in  some  places,  a  violet- coloured  rock, 
the  basis  of  the  basaltic  pillars — the  dreadful  noise 
of  those  august  billows  so  well  corresponding  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene — are  all  circumstances 
elsewhere  unparalleled  *. 

We  have  now  seen  in  our  voyage  the  three  grandest 
caverns  in  Scotland,  Smowe,  Macallister  s  Cave,  and 
Staffa  j  so  that  we  may  be  supposed  to  know  some 
thing  of  the  matter.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
compare  scenes  of  nature  so  different,  nor,  were  I 
compelled  to  assign  a  preference  to  any  of  the  three, 
could  I  do  it,  but  with  reference  to  their  distinct  cha- 
racters, which  might  affect  different  individuals  in 
different  degrees.  The  characteristic  of  the  Smowe 
Cave  may  in  this  case  be  called  the  terrific^  for  the 
difficulties  which  oppose  the  stranger  are  of  a  nature 
so  uncommonly  wild,  as  for  the  first  time  at  least, 
convey  an  impression  of  terror — with  which  the 
scenes  to  which  he  is  introduced  fully  correspond. 
On  the  other  hand, -the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
incrustations  in  Macallister  s  Cave,  the  elegance^  of 
the  entablature,  the  beauty  of  its  limpid  pool,  and 
the  graceful  dignity  of  its  arch,  render  its  leading 
features  those  of  scarce  and  chastened  beauty,  Staffa,  the 
third  of  these  subterraneous  wonders,  may  challenge 
sublimity  as  its  principal  characteristic.  Without  the 
savage  gloom  of  the  Smowe  Cave,  and  investigated 
with  more  apparent  ease,  though,  perhaps,  with  equal 
real  danger,  the  stately  regularity  of  its  columns  forms 
a  contrast  to  the  grotesque  imagery  of  Macallister's 
Cave,  combining  at  once  the  sentiments  of  grandeur 
and  beauty.  The  former  is,  however,  predominant, 
as  it  must  necessarily  be  in  any  scene  of  the  kind. 

*  For  a  fuller  and  more  particular  account  of  Staifa,  tee  Saturday 
Magazint,  Vol.  V.,  p.  83. 

[LocKHABT*s  Life  of  Sir  Wahtr  Scott. ^ 


Wk  all  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  yet  have 
much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives  are 
spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do ;  we 
are  always  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and  acting  as 
though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them. — Sbnbca. 

Unsociable  tempers  are  contracted  in  solitude,  which 
will  in  the  end  not  fail  of  corrupting  the  understanding  as 
well  as  the  manners,  and  of  utterly  disqualifying  a  man 
for  the  satisfactions  and  duties  of  life.  Men  must  be  taken 
as  they  are,  and  we  neither  make  them  nor  ourselves  better 
by  flaying  from  or  quarrelling  with  them. — Bursb.^ 
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FACTS  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
The  stomach  and  intestine  of  that  voracious  creatare, 
ths  sbBilc,  is,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  fish, 
short  narrow  bsg,  and  seems  but  little  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  its  rapaciona  possessor  j  but  the  want  of 
capacity  is   cnrioosljr  compensated  by  the   internal 
structure  of  the  intestine.     The  powers  of  digestion 
possessed  by  a  stomach  are  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tant of  sutface  to  which  the  food  can  be  exposed. 
In  the  shark,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  organ,  increases  the  digestive  surface 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  if  the  stomach  itself  ' 
several  times  enlarged.     Fig.  1  shows  a  section  of  a 
portion  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  of  this  tyrant  of 
the  deep,    a  is  the  lower  portion 
of  the  stomach ;  c  the  pylonu, 
or  opening  from  the  stomach 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tine  B.    This  pvt,  instead  of 
^  poiKSsii^  a  simple  cavity,  has 

its  uinef  surface   curiouBly  ar- 
ranged in  a  spiral  form.     It  is 
at  once  evident,  that  this  for: 
nation  of  the  organ  must  pro- 
duce the  desired  eEfect ;  namely, 
that  of  enlarging  the  digestii 
Burbce  without  increasing  the 
size  of  the  intestine.     The  same 
formation  occurs  in  a  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal  of  the  stur- 
geon, another  cartilaginous  fish. 
The  celebrated  John  Hunter  was  the  first  to  notice 
a  very  singular  fact,  in  the   anatomy  of  tlie   crop 
of  the   pigeon,    during  the   breeding  season.      The 
young  pigeon,  it  is  well  known,  is  fed  by  its  parents 
for   some   time  after   it   is  hatched,    the   cock  bird 
sharing  the  labour  of  feeding  its  offspring  with  the 
hen,  as  it  did  that  of  sitting  on  the  eggs.     The  inside 
of  the  crop  of  the  pigeon,  at  any 
other  period  of  its  existence,  is 
perfectly  smooth,  and  if  inverted 
and  filled  with  air,  would  appear 
like  fig.  2;  A  being  the  lower  part 
of  the   aaophagus,   or   food-pipe, 
proceeding  from  the  mouth,  b  b, 
the  two  lobes  of  the  crop,    and 
the  lower  oesophagns,  leading  to 
the  gizzard. 

While  the  process  of  incubation 
is  going  on,  a  most  material  change  takes  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  crop,  which  continues  until  the 
young  pigeon  can  feed  itself.  Fig.  3  shows  the  inside 
of  the  crop  in  its  altered  state. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  surface  of 
both  the  lobes  is  thickened  and 
wrinkled  j  at  the  same  time  a 
substanee  like  curd  is  secreted, 
with  which  for  a  few  days  the 
young  bird  is  fed,  until  it  can 
digest  more  solid  food.  The  al- 
teration of  the  crop  enables  the 
_  old  bird  to  soften  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  food  than  it  would  be 
otherwise  enabled  to  do ;  and  in  this  oflice  it  is  as 
we  have  noticed,  assisted  by  its  mate  ;  for  the  most 
singular  part  of  this  provision  of  nature  is,  that  the 
crop  of  the  male  pigeon  has  undei^one  the  same 
change  as  that  of  the  hen. 

■'  Besides  the  dove  kind,"  Mr.  Hunter  observed, 
"  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose  parrots  to  be  endowed 
with  the  same  faculty,  as  they  have  the  power  of 
tbiiowiognp  the  contents  of  the  crop,  and  feeding  one 
aorthwv   I  have  seen  the  cock  paroquet  regularly  feed 


the  hen,  by  first  filling  his  own  crop,  and  thep  np. 
plying  her  from  his  beak.  Parrots,  macaws,  cmikj- 
toos,  &c.,  when  they  are  very  fond  of  ibe  jicrsoo 
who  feeds  them,  may  likewise  be  observed  to  haic  Uu 
action  of  throwing  up  the  food,  and  ofteu  do  it." 


AUTUMN  IN  AMERICA 
Our  Autumn  walks  were  delightful;  the  son  ceued 
to  scorch;  the  want  of  flowers  was  no  longer  pecnliu 
to  Ohio ;  end  the  trees  took  a  colouring,  which  ia 
richness,  brilliance,  and  variety,  exceeded  all  dascrip. 
tion.  I  think  it  is  the* maple,  or  sngar-tree,  Ihst  fint 
sprinkles  the  forest  with  rich  crimsonj  tbe  bcedi 
follows,  with  all  its  harmony  of  golden  tints,  from 
pale  yellow  up  to  brightest  orange. 

The  dog-wood  gives  almost  the  pu^le  colour  of 
the  mulberry;  the  chestnut  softens  all  with  its  frequent 
mass  of  delicate  brown,  and  the  sturdy  oak  csrnei 
its  deep  green  into  the  very  lap  of  Winter.  That 
tints  are  too  bright  for  the  landscape  painter;  tlit 
attempt  to  follow  nature  in  an  American  ADtnn 
scene  must  be  abortive.  The  colours  are  in  ralitf 
extremely  brilhent,  but  the  medium  throngh  vbid 
they  are  seen  increases  the  effect  surprisingly.  OfiU 
the  points  in  which  America  has  the  advantage  of 
England,  the  one  I  felt  most  sensibly  was  the  dtv- 
ness  and  brightness  of  the  atmosphere.  BydirmJ 
by  night  this  exquisite  purity  of  air  gives  ta4dd 
betuty  to  every  object.  I  could  hardly  beliere  tl« 
stars  were  the  same;  the  Great  Bear  looltcd  iitti 
constellatianof  suDB;  and  Jupiter  justified  *ll  the  £« 
things  said  of  him  in  those  beautiful  lines,  Imm  I 
know  not  what  spirited  pen,  beginning, — 
I  looked  00  thee  Jove  I  till  mj  gaze 
Shrunk,  smoto  by  the  power  of  thy  hlaM, 

I  always  remarked  that  the  first  silver  line  of  tlii 
moon's  crescent  attracted  the  eye  on  the  fint  dif  in 
America,  as  strongly  as  it  does  here  on  the  third.  1 
observed  another  phenomenon  in  the  crescent  mimi 
of  that  region,  the  cause  of  which  I  less  underslood. 
That  appearance  which  Shakspeare^scnbes  »"<'>' 
new  moon,  with  the  old  moon  in  her  lap,"  and  whith 
I  have  heard  ingeniously  explained  as  the  cSecinl 
tarth  light,  was  less  visible  there  than  here. 

Guyp's  clearest  landscapes  have  an  atmosphert  tbit 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  America  than  any  1  [^ 
member  on  canvass;  but  even  Cnyp'a  air  cms" 
reach  the  lungs,  and,  therefore,  can  only  give  an  JJ* 
of  half  the  enjoyment;  for  it  makes  itself  ft!t  M 
well  as  seen,  aod  is,  indeed,  a  constant  lonrce  of 
pleasure. Mrs.  Thollope's  Araeriea. 


Thx  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parsiiDonious  SMMlonhOT 
informed  ug,  thai  tlic  fatal  waste  of  fortune  is  by  vam"-' 
pensts,  by  the  profiLsion  of  sums  loo  little  singly  l»  •I"* 
our  caution,  and  which  wo  never  suffer  ourselves  to  wiisij« 
together.  Of  the  same  kind  is  prodigality  of  life ;  ^  ^ 
hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  lalisfaction  npcn  P"| 
years,  must  learn  to  know  the  present  vtlue  of»i"fJ 
minutes,  and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  o(  liw  "" 
useless  to  the  ground.        .  . 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  mollo,  Ihsl  "■"' 
was  his  estate;  an  estate,  indeed,  that  will  produce  no""!^ 
without  cultivation,  hut  will  always  abundsnllv  "^W.^ 
labours  of  industry,  and  satisfy  the  most  extenii"^*^ 
1  patt  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligwt'p  l» 
■un  by  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  rsitef"*" 
se. — Johnson. 
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TBI   TOWX   OF   BKAVBACH. 


Thx  Dttcht  of  Nauau. 
The  Dachy  of  Nasaaa  is  a  small  sovereiga  state  in 
the  west  of  Germuiy,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  bordering  upon  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Frankfort.  It  has 
the  Prussian  Grand  Dachy  of  the  Lower  Rhine  upon 
the  North  and  likewise  (the  river  Rhine  intervening) 
uiran  the  west ;  it  has  the  state  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
(the  Rhine  here  also  intervening)  upon  the  eonth, 
and  likewise  npon  the  east.  A  detached  portion, 
however, — in  the  middle, — of  its  eastern  frontier,  is 
bounded  by  the  isolated  Pmsrian  principality  of 
Wetzlar.  The  httle  territory  of  the  ft«e  city  of 
Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  lies  to  the  south-east. 

Ihe  Rhine  Sows  along  the  southern  and  western 
fnmtieTs,  from  the  month  of  tjj^    Maine  to  that  of 


latter  resches  Coblentz;  in  other  words,  the  ri^it 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  Canel  opposite  to  MhiIz, 
down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Coblentz,  belongs 
to  the  Duchy  of  Nassan.  The  Maine,  for  a  short 
distance,  flows  along  the  south-eastern  frontier,  and  a 
part  of  its  course  is  wholly  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  duchy.  The  principal  river  of  the  ter- 
ritory is,  however,  the  Lahn,  nearly  the  whole  coom 
of  which  lies  within  it ;  the  water  of  this  strcana  is 
of  sufficient  depth  for  boats  of  considerable  bwileil, 
and  it,  therefore,  presents  grcat  advantage*  to  tb» 
inhabitants,  in  aCTording  them  a  commnnication  iritit 
the  extensive  inland  navigatioa  of  the  Rhine. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  dacftf 

is  hilly  ;  there  are  a  few  plains,  bat  those  are  not  of 

considerable  extent.     WiUi  the  exception  of  Ae  mp- 

row  strip  of  country  lying  between  the  foot  at  Ae 
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Taunns,  and  tbelianks  of  the  Rhine  mi  Maine,  the 
whole  of  N ais^n  ii  copsid^nbly  elev»te(}«  wA  forma, 
if  #e  loay  ii«0  ^  V^nsiAqu* » ^^pd  of  hiUy  ta1)le-land 
with  a  corresponding  climate.  A  lively  modem  vriter 
tells  us,  that  no  one  can  breathe  its  dry  fresh  air  for 
a  singly  momoAt,  or  gaze  for  an  instant  on  the  peculiar 
cq]QWf  of  tbe  fikj,  without  both  smellipg  and  seeing 
that  he  is  in  a  country  very  considerably  above  the  level 
of  th0  ME.  Yet  this  "  upper  story"  is  by  no  me^s 
what  can  be  termed  a  mountainous  country  -,  on  the 
contrary^*  it  is  composed  either  of  flat  table-iandt 
abruptly  intersected  by  valleys,  or,  as  is  more  exten- 
sively the  case,  of  an  undulation  of  hills  and  dales 
on  an  immense  scale. 

In  the  great  tract  thus  displayed  to  view,  scarcely  a- 
habitation  is  to  be  seen,  and  for  a  considerable  time  I  could 
not  help  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  people  who 
had  sown  the  crops,  (as  far  as  I*coi}ld  see,  tboy  were  in 
solitude  waving  around  me,)  and  who  of  course  werp  some- 
where or  other  lurking  in  aipbush  for  the  harvest ;  b^w- 
every,  their  humble  abodes  are  almost  all  concealed  in  steep 
ravines,  or  water-couses.  wbicbi  iu  every  other  direption  ipr 
tersect  the  whole  of  the  region  I  have  described.  A  hird*|- 
eye  view  would,  of  course,  detect  these  little  villages,  but 
from  any  one  point,  ^  the  eye  roams  over  the  sDrfaoe*  th§)f 
are  not  to  be  seen.  Tbe  4uQby»  which  is  completely  unent 
closed,  for  there  is  QQt  evef)  n^  leppe  to  the  orcb^rdi?  ap- 
pears like  a  royal  p^rk  Pn  ^  gigantic  sca)e,  i^ljout  one-bftlf 
being  in  corn-fields  or  DpauUivated  lancji  and  the  remAin4§F 
in  patches  of  woods  t^t^i  forests,  wbipb*  in  sb^p^  mi  pQli- 
tion  resemble  artifiQift)  planl^tions.  Tbe  proyinp^i  9S  4r 
as  one  can  see,  thus  ^eems  tp  declare  that  it  hai  but  QPi 
lord  and  master,  aD4  (be  various  views  it  present  art 
really  very  grand  and  impe^ipg*  A  considerable  pprtjop  of 
the  wood  grows  among  cnigs  and  rocks ;  and  9mopg  the 
open  land,  there  is  »  great  deal  of  what  is  evidendy  ft 
mining  country,  wi^b  muoh,  indicating  the  ei^istpnpe  gf 
both  iron  and  silver.  The  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 
are  rather  light,  yet  tbey  are  very  much  better  tb»n  pp@ 
would  expect  from  the  groun4  fmm  which  they  grow ;  but 
tiiis  is  the  effect  of  tl^e  pj^tr^ordinary  heavy  4ewi  which, 
during  the  whole  Summeri  m»)r  be  said,  pnce  in  twept^r- 
four  hours,  to  irrigate  tbe  l^pd* 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  striKing  than  tbd  contrast 
between  the  littlp  valleys  qjf  |;his  dueby  wi  tbe 
great  country  which  soars  above  tbem*  The  pmsU 
steep  ravines  above  pfientionecj,  are  the  most  romantic 
little  spots  that  can  wel)  be  conceived.  The  ragged 
sides  of  the  hills  which  contain  them  4re  generally 
clothed  with  oak  or  beech-trees,  4uwn  to  tbe  very 
bottom;  where  a  strip  of  greex^,  rich,  grassy  lapd,  full 
of  springs,  *'  scarcely  broader  than,  and  very  much 
resembling,  the  moat  of  an  old  castle,*'  is  pll  tba^ 
divides  the  one  wooded  eminence  from  tbe  others 
and  "  it  is  into  these  secluded  gardens,  these  sn^iling 
happy  valleys,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nftssau  b&ve 
humbly  crept  for  shelter.**  The  valleye  are  often 
scarcely  broad  enough  to  contain  tbe  single  street 
which  forms  the  village,  and  from  such  litUe  abodes, 
a  spectator  looking  upwards,  might  fancy  that  they 
were  seated  in  a  mqunt^noua  country ;  but,  if  b^ 
vlimb  the  hill,  and  break  tbe  petty  barrier  which  im- 
prisons him,  be  discovers  from  the  height,  gently  un- 
dulating before  him,  the  vgst  ip4gnificent  country 
which  has  been  described. 

The  whole  of  Nassau  enjoys  a  pleesant  and  very 
salubrious  climate)  but  there  is^a  wide  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  upper  pQuntry,  and  that 
portion  of  tbe  duchy  which  stretches  to  the  south- 
ward of  tbe  Taunus  mountains  between  tbeir  base 
and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine.  The  latter 
enjoys  a  remarkably  genial  climate ;  that  part  of  it 
called  the  Rheingau  is  ope  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  spots  in  Europe,  and  may  be  styled  the 
garden  of  Germany.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  there 
carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  3  and  though  still 
exposed  to  the  viciaaitodes  which  alwaya  render  its 


returns  precarious  in  thd  countries  01^  this  side  ^  the 
Alps,  it  there  reW9^  ths  oiWP  qH  1^0  pUtivatOf  more 
constantly,  perhaps,  than  in  any  oti^ey  of  tbem>  The 
Upper  district  of  Nassau  is  likewise  productive,  and 
yields  especially,  abundant  crops  of  fruit;  bat  its 
superior  elevation  renders  it  much  colder  t^an  the 
{ower  country.  Its  Summer  is  excessively  hot ;  yet 
even  in  that  sultry  season,  the  comparative  severity 
of  its  Wiuter  may  he  traced  in  the  character  of  its 
vegetation,  the  appearance  of  its  inhabitants,  the  dis- 
position of  their  dwellings,  and  the  absence  of  such 
plants  as  require  a  prolonged  warmth  to  bring  them 
to  maturity. 

In  no  part  of  Devonshire  or  Herefordshire,  (says  the 
author  of  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau^)  have  I 
ever  seen  such  rich  crops  of  apples,  the  trees  being  here 
sunounded  with  a  scaffolding  of  poles,  which  after  aU  seem 
scarcely  puflSpient  to  save  the  boughs  from  breaking  under 
their  load ;  but  I  ask — How  comes  the  vine  to  be  absent 
from  this  gsy  leene  ?  the  low  country,  and  even  the  lower 
pari  of  NMiaUi  we  all  know,  teem  with  vineyards,  and  for 
some  Wftjf  bftve  Ibey  crawled  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains; 
tbi  reasQUt  tbereWref  for  their  not  appearing  in  the  high 
ground  is  lurtly  en§  very  legible  character  of  the  climate. 
AgftiUi  »t  all  fbe  bending*  of  tbe  valleys,  why  do  the  trees 
»ppe»f  10  lUnteA  in  tbeir  growth*  and  whv  are  ao  many  ot 
tb^m  ftag-beadei  ?     They  must  surely  nave  some  sad 
SPrioUd  I'eaion  ftii  wetring  tbil  appearance,  and  surely  u/ 
one  m&y  guei^  what  ii  il  Uiat  in  the  Winter  rushes  by  tbem 
wHb  sueb  violeneei  tb*t,  instinctively  they  seen  to  he 
anKJOHii  tk  grow  b^oeatb  tbe  soil  than  above  it.  Af^ln, 
under  Ibm  boti  oppressive  mn  which  is  now  hurrying  e^erj 
orQP  to   matnrityi  why  do  not  the  inhabitants  look  like 
N§apoli(gna  and  other  indoleni  (.assaroni-llving  people? 
{low  oomes  it  ibat  tbeir  Matures  are  so  hard  ?     Can  tbe 
lun  bive  beaten  them  into  that  shape  ?     Why  are  the 
bonsf  s  they  live  in  huddled  together  in  the  valleys,  instead 
of  eigoying  tb§  mifRifteent  prospect  before  me?    Why  do 
tbe  weftUbteit  babttationv  look  to  the  south,  and  why  are 
tbe  Fpo4  of  the  heoses  built  or  nitched  so  perpendicularly, 
that  it  see  ma  aa  if  notbiog  eonld  rest  upon  their  mrface  ? 

Wbv  are  tbe  wiodowa  so  imall  and  the  walls  so  thick?  I 
might  torment  my  reader  with  tpaoy  other  questions,  such 
ai  wbyi  in  Ibii  large  eonntryt  i#  there  scarcely  a  bird  to  be 

seen  ?  But  I  dftfO  Say  he  has  already  determined  for  him- 
self  whether  the  loraf  province  of  JJassau,  during  the 
Winter,  be  bot  Or  ooMTt  '^  '^bortt  what  must  be  iu  climate 

at  tbe  momenl  when  tbe  Rhine  and  the  expanse  of  low 
pountry  abotti  18Q0  Ibet  beneath  ity  t«  ftoaen  and  covered 
with  lAOWt 

Yot  Wbftte^if  mftF  bo  tbo  cUm»to  of  the  apper 
oountry  of  Na«ifttt|  U»0  Quoby>  taken  altogether,  may 
(]^irly  be  agid  'to  eontrib^te  mpre  than  an  average 
share,  tov^MFdf  Ibo  Iwnri^  aud  comforts  of  mankind. 
It  i^fforda  0  ftno  supply  of  timbers-oak,  beech,  birch, 
and  iir  i  there  are  crops  of  com  of  every  sort,  as  well 
as  potatoes.    Severol  of  its  wines  (for  instance,  those 
on  the  estate  of  Kocbeim,  Eberbach,  Rudeaheim,  and 
Jobanneaberg,)  are  the  very  finest  produced  on  the 
Ebipe^ 

Not  only  are  there  mines  of  the  precious  metals  asd  a^ 
iron,  but  there  i«  aliO  eoab  which  we  all  know  weU^vhea 
the  gigantic  powers  of  steam  ore  dOTelpped,  become  the 
nucleus  of  everv  nation's  wealth.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  duchy  is  celebrated  over  the  whole  of  Germany  for  ita 
mineral  waters ;  and  certainly  if  they  be  at  all  equal  to  tbe 
reputation  they  have  acquired,  Nassau  may  be  said  to  eon- 
tribute  to  mani^ind  what  is  infinitely  better  than  all  wraith; 
namely,  health. 

A  more  correct  notion,  however,  of  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  the  different  classes  of  the  products  of  the  duchy 
is  derived  from  the  proportions  of  tiie  soil  which  are 
respectively  arable  land,  pasture,  vineyards,  and  forests. 
j  Of  arable  land  there  arei  703,231  morgen,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  acres ;  of  pasture  land  there  are  106,991  -,  of 
vineyards  1 5,498 ;  and  of  foresU  739,1 1  :<.  Tbe  large 
proportion  of  forest  land  is  very  striking ;  indeed,  it 
comprises  about  two-fifths  of  the  ^territory  of  the 
Duchy.    This  wide  extent  of  eonntry  ta  prvpe^ved  in 
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almost  a  state  of  nature  by  tbe  strict  enforcement  of 
a  very  severe  code  of  forest-la wSj  which  are  spoken 
of  as  pressing  with  considerable  hardship  upon  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  In  many  parts  of 
the  uppef  region  of  Nassau,  the  peasantry  suffer  mueh 
from  poverty,  and  ate  estposed  to  great  privations 
during  the  Winter  season.  Yet  though  they  niay  be 
surrounded  by  an  almost  boiindless  forest  of  timber, 
quantities  of  which  are  actually  ''returning  to  the 
dust  from  which  they  sprang/'  these  poor  people  are 
rigidly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  their  country  to 
collect  fuel  to  cheer  the  uticlemency  of  the  Winter, 
or  even  with  their  iingefB  to  tear  up  a  little  wild 
grass  from  beneath  the  trees  fof  their  coW.  t'rotn  a 
long  list  of  forest  penalties,  the  folloi^iug  tnay  be 
taken  as  specimensi  For  a  load  of  sear- wood  a  child 
is  fined  thirty-four  kt^u^ers,  and  a  gfoWn-Up  person 
fifty-four  kreuzers  3  if  the  Wood  be  gre^h  th^  fine  is 
doubled.  For  a  load  of  dead  leaves  a  ehlld  is  fined 
from  twenty-six  to  twetity-cight  kteilJiers,  and  a 
grown-up  person  from  forty-six  to  fof  ty-eight ;  fot  a 
load  of  green  grass  torn  up  by  the  hand^  a  child 
thirty  kreuzersy  and  a  grown-up  person  fifty.  Should 
a  sickle  or  scythe  be  used,  the  fine  then  becomes 
doubled,  as  it  likewise  is  in  case  of  a  second  trespass  3 
for  a  third  the  ptlnishment  is  imprisonment.  It  is 
against  the  duke*S  laws  to  take  bird's  nests ;  even 
those  of  birds  of  prey  cannot  be  taken  without  the 
permission  of  thd  keeper  of  the  forests.  For  a  nest 
taken  of  common  singing  birds  the  fine  is  five  florins, 
and  of  nightingales  fifteen  fioHns.  Should  the  nest 
be  taken  out  of  a  pleasure-ground^  the  fine  then  be- 
comes doubled. 

It  may  appear  to  matajr  people  quite  impossible,  (sayS  the 
author  of  Bubbles  iro,,)  that  these  penalties  ean  be  eti- 
foroed  in  desolate  distriots  so  nearly  uninhabited ;  never- 
theless, by  a  sort  of  diamond-eut-diamond  system^  the 
duke's  forest  officers  have  various  cunning  ways  of  decteet- 
ing  those  who  infringe  them,  and  the  fact  is,  tbat  fuel  iind 
wild  grass  are  very  often  wuiiting  in  a  solitary  hovel  abso- 
lutely environed  by  both.  I  myself  was  one  day  told,  that 
I  had  become  liable  to  be  fitted  eighteen  kreuzers,  because 
in  a  reverie  I  had  allowed  a  rough  pony  I  was  riditig,  to 
bend  his  head  down«  and  eat  a  few  nlouthfuls  of  grass  |  and 
another  day,  seeing  a  nlan  who  was  driving  the  ass  I  was 
riding,  rub  with  mud  the  end  of  a  switch  he  had  just  cut,  I 
was  told  by  him  iti  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  he  did  so»  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  proved  he  haa  cut  it  HoweVef, 
Jest  these  trifling  data  should  not  be  deemed  sufficient 
proof,  I  will  at  once  add,  that  I  haVe  myself  seen  the 
peasants  lying  in  the  duke's  prison,  for  having  off'ended 
against  these  petty  laws.  I  took  some  pains  to  inquire 
wnat  possible  oojection  there  could  be  to  the  poor  people 
collecting  a  few  dead  leaves,  or  the  rank  wild  grass  which 
grows  here  and  there  all  oVer  the  forest,  and  I  was  told  that 
both  of  these  by  rotting,  are  supposed  to  manure  the  trees ; 
yet,  as  I  haVt  already  stated^  quantities  of  the  largest  tim- 
ber are  to  be  seen  decaying  in  every  direction. 

Th«  feruifhce  df  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  contains  1730 
English  square  miles  j  thus  it  is  smaller  by  135 
square  mil«s  than  the  English  county  of  Northumber- 
land, and  Itufger  by  94  square  miles  than  that  of 
Somerset.  Its  absolute  population,  or  the  whole 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  is  about  372,700;  and  its 
relative  poptQation,  or  the  average  nutiibet'  to  each 
squ&re  mile  is  about  214.  Thus,  in  point  of  absolute 
population,  the  Duchy  may  be  compared  with  the 
English  county  of  Chester,  which  is  hardly  more 
than  two-flfths  of  its  size ;  and  in  point  of  relative 
population,  with  the  kingdom  of  France. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy 
are  Protestants.  Previous  to  the  year  1817,  the 
Protestants  were  ^divided  into  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
yinists,  but  the  two  denominations  were  then  united 
under  the  title  of  the  EvangeliciJ  Christian  Church. 

lluee  yean  ago  yfhsu  tbe  popul^tio^  ^^  Nassau  was 


355,815,  the  number  of  Protestants  was  188,244, 
that  of  Catholics  being  161,535.  At  the  same  period 
there  were  191  Metilnonitens  ot  Dissenters,  and 
scattered  among  these  bleak  hills  just  as  their  race 
is  mysteriously  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
there  were  o845  Jews. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau  is  the  oacique  king-emperor  or 
commander-in-chief,  of  the  province;  and  people  here  are 
everlastingly  talking  of  the  Duke,  as  in  Elngland  ihey  talk 
afihe  sun,  the  moon,  Or  any  oih^r  lutultiary,  of  t^hieh  there 
exists  only  one  in  our  system.  He  Is  eertaitily  the  sovereign 
lord  of  this  lofty  eountry,  and  travelling  along,  I  have 
observed  a  bough  sticking  out  of  every  tenth  sheaf  of  com, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  no  doubt  perfeotly  well  understood 
both  by  him  and  the  peasant :  ih  short,  in  all  the  principal 
villages,  there  are  barns  built  on  purpose  for  receiving  this 
tribute*  with  a  man,  paid  by  the  Duke,  for  collecting  it. 

tbe  Duke  of  Nassau,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  has  the  thirteenth  vote  in  the 
diet  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy;  in  the  plenum,  or 
full  assemby,  he  has  two  of  the  seventy-one  votes^ 
and  the  fourteenth  seat.  Previous  to  1817,  the  Duke 
of  Nassau  was  an  absolute  sovereign;  but  in  that 
year  a  representative  govertiment  ^fas  established. 
The  estates  are  composed  of  two  chambers,  the  upper 
one,  or  House  of  Peers^  consists  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  six  hereditary  members,  and  six  members 
elected  by  the  nobility;  the  Lower  Chamber  consists 
of  twenty 4Wo  deputies,  of  whom  four  represent  that 
part  of  th«  community  which  is  engaged  in  the 
functions  of  religion  and  education,  three  represent 
the  commercial  class,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  those 
land-owners  who  are  ennobled.  The  elections  are 
septennial,  and  the  sessions  of  the  Estates  annual. 
The  preponderance  given  to  the  landed  interest  is 
natural  in  d  country  in  which  the  people  are  almost 
wholly  ^nga^ed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  House  of  Nassau  is  very  ancient ;  the  founder 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Otho,  Count  of  Laurenburg, 
the  general  of  the  Imperial  army,  sent  into  Hun- 
gary by  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  926.  It  takes  its  name 
from  an  ancietit  burg,  or  fortified  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  Still  exist  near  the  little  town  of  Nassau. 

This  fkmily,  "  so  illustrious,**  as  Malte  Brun  says, 
"  from  the  great  men  that  are  sprung  from  it,*'  was 
formerly  divided  into  several  branches ;  there  remain 
at  presedt  only  two  which  date  their  Origin  respect- 
ively from  two  beothers,  Otho  and  Waldram,  who,  in 
1255,  divided  between  them  the  possessions  of  the 
family.  The  first  branch,  or  that  of  Orange,  is  de- 
scended from  Otho ;  the  second,  or  the  branch  of 
Weilburg,  claims  Waldram  for  their  founder.  The 
family  of  Orange  is  now  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
Holland;  and  since  1816,  when  the  branch  of  Nassau- 
Ubingen  became  extinct,  that  of  Weilburg  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  whole  country  of  Nassau. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  Burg  are  still  to  &e  seen  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lahu. 

Thi^  Burg  and  its  heroic  race,  (savs  tbe  Baron  Bon 
Geming,)  are  connected  with  the  great  aeeds  and  events  iu 
histofy,  achieved  by  the  free-minded  Batavians  and  proud 
Britons  in  defence  <n  their  religious  indipendence  against 
fanatical  despotism.  From  the  tower  ot  the  Burgh,  which 
is  in  good  preservation,  We  overlook  the  chafming  bills  and 
valleys  through  which  the  Lahn  pursues  its  winding  course. 
Beneath  the  Burg  is  the  duneeon  for  malefactors ;  and  tbe 
majestic  ruins,  grown  over  wiUi  ivy,  are  surrounded  by  plea- 
sure walks  and  seats. 

The  hill  upon  which  the  remains  of  the  burg  of 
Nassau  stand  is  upon  *the  left  bank  of  the  Lahn. 
The  little  town  of  Nassau,  whichj  as  well  as  the  burg, 
is  a  place  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  stands  nearly 
opposite  to  it  upon  the  right  bank.  The  approach 
to  the  town  and  the  view  from  it  are  highly  delight- 
ful •  *'  ita  beautifvd  burgs^  joi  Nassau  and  Stein^  the 
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latter  KDonng  on  ttie  fonner  like  a  child  oa  its  I  There  aw  many  alloMooa  m  the  Scripture  to  the 
motber'a  bowm,  enthroned  oa  the  high  SchmidUey,  genei^l  joy  mipired  by  the  Tuitage;  Jeremiah 
hkvB  «  mrpriiii^y  grand  appearance."     The  view    describes  the  cesBation  of  the  fertivitiea  nsnal  at  tliis 

from  the  town  towards  the  hill  and  ita  bni^  is  very  '  .^ 

fine,  bnt  the  prospect  obtained  from  the  commaading 
portion  which  the  burg  of  Naaaan  occnpies,  is  much 
more  extendve  and  varied. 

Naaaan  was  erected  into  a  Docby  in  1S06,  what 
Bnon^ttrte  estaUithed  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  It  contains  31  towns,  36  borgs,  and  816 
Tillages.  Many,  however,  of  the  so-called  towns  are 
places  of  small  popnlation  and  importance,  Tlie  most 
considerable  of  those  npon  the  Rhine  is  Braubacb, 
of  which  we  prefix  a  view ;  it  Is  sitttated  towards  the 
northern  frontier.  Not  fiir  from  the  Lahn,  above 
the  town,  appears  the  fortress  of  Marzbnig,  en- 
throned on  a  precipitous  rock  beside  the  Rhine ;  it 
takes  its  name  from  St.  Mark,  whose  Ukeness  is 
engraven  on  the  seal  of  the  town  court.  The  tim 
of  its  foundation  is  uncertain. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.  IV. 
Thi  History  of  Joseph  (contiitued). 
The  chief  butler  forgot  Joseph  until  the  king's 
dreams  reminded  him  of  the  Hebrew  captive,  who 
had  predicted  his  restoration  to  power;  he  then  in* 
formed  bis  royal  master  of  the  skill  dieplayed  by 
Joseph,  and  thua  caused  him  to  be  brought  from  the 
dungeon  into  his  royal  presence.  In  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  we  have  another  proof  of  the  high  rank 
of  the  butler  among  the  royal  domestics,  which  was 
probably  owing  to  the  religious  value  attributed  to  the 
wine  in  Egypt.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  kings 
and  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  its 
ordinary  use,  while  the  people  were  only  allowed  to 
drink  it  at  certain  festival,  especially  that  of  Artemis 
Babastus.  Isaiah  confirms  the  account  of  the  rarity 
of  the  grape-vine  in  Egypt,  for  he  makes  no  mention 
of  its  destruction,  in  lus  enumeration  of  the  judg- 
ments which  God  denounced  against  that  land,  though 
he  makes  the  ruin  ,of  the  vines  a  prominent  feature 
in  his  menaces  against  the  Asiatic  nations. 

A  singular  pecoliarity,  revealed  to  us  for  the  first 
time  by  the  monuments,  confirms  this  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  grape  in  Egypt ;  but,  to  render  it 
intelligible,  we  moat  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ma- 
nnfacture  of  wine  in  the  east,  which  is  effected  at 
the  present  day  by  the  process  that  was  used  in  the 
most  ancient  times. 

When  the  purple  clnsters  were  tipt,  they  were  col- 
lected in  baskets  and  carried  to  the  wine-press,  which 
was  a  cistern,  open  at  the  top,  with  a  pipe  or  spout 
inserted  in  tht  side.  When  the  cistern  was  filled, 
the  wine-makers  jnmped  upon  the  fruit,  crushing  it 
by  their  weight,  and  thus  extracting  the  juice,  which 
flowed  ont  through  the  shoot  in  the  side.  To  give 
greater  force  and  elasticity  to  the  spring,  a  transverse 
beam  was  placed  over  the  cistern,  supported  either  by 
'  pillara  or  trees,  from  which  ropes  were  suspended  for 
the  pressera  to  hold  by,  and  raise  themselves  up  for 
a  heavy  leap.  This  waa  a  very  joyous  employment, 
and  the  crushing  of  the  grapes  was  celebrated  with 
even  greater  festivity  than  a  harvest-home  in  Eng- 
land. From  this  custom  Jeremiah  derives  a  Uvely 
image  of  divine  vengeance. — ''  The  Lord  shall  mightily 
roar  from  his  habitation,  he  shall  give  a  shout  as 
they  that  tread  the  grapes,  against  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth."  (Jeremiah  xx v.  36).  In  the  accom- 
panying engraving  we  see  a  party  of  wine-pressers 
engaged  in  duB  ezlulirating  taaki 


season,  as  a  fearful  aggravati  on  of  the  panidnaili 
denounced  against  Moab. — "  And  joy  and  gUdoess 
is  taken  6^m  the  pleasant  fiel  d,  and  from  tbe  lud  d 
Moab  ;  and  I  have  caused  wiae  to  fail  from  the  rine- 
presses  ;  none  shall  tread  with  shouting  ;  their  shout- 
ing shall  be  no  shouting."  (Jeremiah  ilriiL  33) 
Isaiah  also  makes  a  similar  denuciation  agaiDitMaab. 
— "  And  gladness  is  taken  away,  and  joy  crat  of  lit 
pleasant  field  ;  and  in  the  vineyards  there  ebill  be  to 
singing,  neither  shall  there  be  shooting;  thetmi^tn 
shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses ;  I  have  nadt 
their  vintage -shouting  to  cease."  (Isaiah  xvt.  10) 

The  abundant  production  of  wine  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  made  images  drawn  from  the  vine  amiils 
fruit,  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  poets.  The  pmple  juis 
which  they  called  "  the  blood  of  the  gn^,"  "  * 
spurted  from  the  crushed  fruit,  staining  fte  persia 
and  the  garments  of  those  employed  in  treadiogo^ 
the  wine,  naturally  suggests  the  sangaiDBfy  trincV' 
of  some  mighty  conqueror  trampling  bis  fists,  •» 
spreading  ruin  around  j  it  baa,  accordingly,  bees  tlM 
employed  by  Isaiah  in  his  sublime  descriptinn  at  t* 
Messiah's  victory  over  his  enemies,  a  passage  «»* 
poetic  beauty  has  never  been  equalled. — "  Who  '^^ 
that  Cometh  from  Edom  with  dyed  gwi^j!" 
Bozrab '  This  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  traw 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  >  I  that  apeu" 
righteousness  mighty  to  save.  Wherefore  art  <h« 
red  in  thy  apparel,,  and  thy  garments  like  hia  'f'^ 
treadeth  in  the  wine-vat  ?  I  have  trodden  tlw  «>«• 
press  ^oncj  and  of  the  people  there  waa  none  •"" 
me ;  for  I  wiU  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and  tiunp" 
them  in  ray  fury ;  and  their  blood  shall  be  sfnom 
upon  my  garments,  and  I  wiU  stain  aU  my  ni""^"^ 
For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  and  the  r 
of  my  redeemed  is  come.  And  I  looked,  ana  «'^ 
was  none  to  help;  and  I  wondered  that  there  «" 
none  to  uphold;  therefore  mine  own  arm  breBP|^ 
salvation  onto  me,  and  my  fury  it  upheld  me. 
I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine  anger,  and  w« 
them  drunk  in  my  fury,  and  I  will  bang  down  "»■ 
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atrengith  to  the  earth."  (liaiah  Lxiii.  1 — 16.)  In  this 
magnificent  burst  of  poetry,  the  vord  "  alone"  baa  a 
pecnljar  emphasis,  because,  as  we  see  in  the  engraving, 
it  was  usual  for  several  persons  to  tread  together  in 
the  wine-preas.  The  same  vivid  image  of  waste  and 
destruction  occurs  also  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah.— "The  Lord  hath  trodden  under  foot  all  my 
mighty  men  in  the  midst  of  me;  he  hath  called  an 
assemhly  against  me  to  crush  my  young  men.  The 
Lord  hath  trodden  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Judah 
as  in  a  wine-preas."  (Lament,  i.  15.)  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  eighth  Psqlm,  which  is  entitled 
upon  Gittith,  or  "  the  wine-press,"  appears  to  have 
been  composed  by  David  for  the  feast  of  tabemaclee, 
which  occurred  at  the  season  of  the  vintage ;  and  the 
phrase  "  thon  liast  put  all  things  under  hb  feet," 
refers  more  probably  to  the  custom  of  cmshing  the 
grapes  than  to  that  of  setting  the  foot  upon  the  neck 
of  a  conquered  enemy. 

Qwing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  grape  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  the  Egyptians  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
imperfect  extraction  of  the  juice  by  the  process  of 
treading ;  but,  to  prevent  waste,  had  recourse  to  a 
curious  expedient  first  revealed  to  us  by  the  monu- 
ments. They  procured  a  bag  made  of  ih^  or  rushes, 
in  which  they  placed  the  imperfectly-crushed  pulp, 
and  compressed  it  by  twisting  the  ends  of  the  bag 
with  staves  or  handspikes,  Tha  Jews  do  not  appear 
to  have  adapted  the  Egyptian  process  of  subjecting 
the  crushed  grapes  to  this  compression  ;  but  this  is 
easily  accounted  for; — wines  were  more  abundant 
and  prolific  in  Palestine,  consequently,  the  juice  from 
the  crushed  grapes  supplied  enough  of  wine  for  the 
general  consumption ;  and  the  inferior  sort  produced 
by  compression  in  the  bag,  would  scarcely  have  paid 
the  expense  of  manufactnre.  So  rich,  indeed,  was 
the  vintage  in  Palestine,  that  the  spies  sent  by  Moses 
to  take  a  view  of  the  land,  brought  back  a  cluster  of 
the  grapes  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  dreading 
that  their  report  of  the  extraordinary  growth  might 
be  discredited  by  those  who  were  acquainted  ouly 
with  the  vines  of  Egypt.  "And  they  came  unto  the 
brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  ^m  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between 
two  upon  a  staff."  (Numbers  xiii.  23.)  But  the 
^Egyptians  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  the  refuse 
of  tiie  crushed  grapes^  and  they  therefore  had  re- 
course to  the  ingenious  process  of  compression  in  the 
elastic  bag. 


But  though  the  juice  thus  obtained  was  coarser 
and  more  mixed  ^th  dregs  than  the  Uqnor  which 
flowed  freely  from  the  crushing  press,  yet  the  scarcity 
of  grapes  rendered  it  so  valuable  in  Egypt,  that  they 
continued  the  process  until  the  sides  of  the  bag  were 
brought  flat  together,  and  even  when  it  was  thus 
compressed  to  the  utmost,  we  find  that  a  man  threw 
Limself  upon  it,  that  his  weight  might  force  out  every 
j,artic(e  of  the  juice  which  remajnt^-     The  inferiori^ 


of  the  liquor  obtained  by  thia  final  pfoceaa,  appcBM 
from  the  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  being  obviously 
of  more  capacious  sixe,  and  coarser  materials  than 
those  employed  to  receive  the  liquor  expressed  by 
crushing  oo  the  first  process  of  con^reasioo. 


These  examples  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Egyptians  to 
save  any  particle  of  the  preclons  jofce  of  the  grape 
from  being  wasted,  fully  confirm  what  we  have  said 
*  the  scarcity,  and  consequently,  the  ^eat  value 
placed  upon  wine  in  Egypt,  and  sufliciently  explain 
why  the  situation  of  chief  butler  was  regarded  as 
of  dignity  and  importance,  not  only  in  the  house-, 
hold,  but  also  in  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  eastern  world  is  remarkable  far  the  length  of 
time  in  which  the  same  principles  of  conduct  and 
rules  of  action  have  prevailed.  Ihere  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  one  oriental  court  at  present  in  existence, 
which  could  not  furnish  parallels  to  the  vicissitudes 
in  the  histories  of  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and  chief 
baker.  The  history  of  Haman,  in  the  Book  of 
Esther,  shows  us  how  soon  a  prime  minister  was 
removed  from  the  pride  of  the  highest  post  of  emi> 
nence  to  the  disgrace  of  a  gibbet,  while  Mordecai, 
trembling  one  hour  for  his  life,  found  himBelf  on  the 
next  parading  in  triumph,  while  the  highest  in  the 
land  were  forced  to  hold  his  bridle-rein.  But  though 
the  attendants  of  royalty  are  thus  exposed  to  the 
caprices  of  their  master,  so  that  their  very  life  depends 
on  his  nod,  yet  are  they  permitted,  while  in  favour, 
to  enjoy  an  intimacy  and  familiarity  which  would  he 
considered  degrading  to  the  sovereign  iA  the  modem 
courts  of  Europe.  When  Pharoah  was  perplexed  by 
his  dreams,  we  find  him  consulting  his  butler,  rather 
than  his  vizier  and  officers  of  state,  and  at  once 
adopting  his  advice  to  summon  Joseph  as  an  inter- 
preter. 

Attention  to  dreams  is  with  us  generally  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  superstition;  but  with  the 
Asiatic  nations  the  case  is  far  different.  We  find 
that  the  Emperor  Timiir  Lenk,  better  known  as 
Tamerlane,  or  Timtir  the  Tartar,  employed  a  priest, 
for  no  other  purpose  hut  to  interpret  his  dreama,  and 
that  he  has  recorded  in  his  very  singular  autobio- 
graphy, both  the  dreams  and  the  interpretations. 
Holy  writ  teaches  us,  that  the  visions  of  the  night 
have  often  been  employed  by  God  as  means  of  con- 
veying intimations  of  his  will  and  future  designs  to 
mankind.  But  such  means  could  only  have  been 
employed  where  they  were  likely  to  be  efficacious: 
that  is,  in  an  age  and  place  where  dreams  were  re> 
garded  as  matters  of  deep  and  serious  import,  not  of 
mere  curiosity.  Were  dreams  despised  by  the 
Egyptian  Pharoah,  the  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  reve- 
lation would  be  lost ;  but  he,  like  all  other  orientals, 
had  been  taught  to  regard  them  as  definite  prog^^QS- 
tics  of  futurity,  and,  therefore,  the  meana  cli»)sea.,tp 
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malbe  him  atl  ihnmifti^fil  in  the  h^nd  of  Pn)videndt^ 
are  those  whidh  ^ett  most  likely  to  ftccotnplifth  the 
proposed  i^nd. 

We  think  that  this  ii  a  poiht  of  sptne  importaiice, 
because  sfleering  infidels  hare  frequently  asked,  why 
should  such  an  indirect  mode  of  communication  be 
used  to  inform  Pharoah  of  the  approaching  seven 
years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  familie  ?  The 
answer  is  perfectly  easy )  no  other  tnode  of  commu- 
nication could  have  been  more  influential  on  the 
mind  of  the  Egyptian  king ;  and  no  other  Concate- 
nation of  circumstances  which  We  can  conceive,  could 
have  induced  him  to  give  such  ready  and  implicit 
credence  to  Joseph,  and  to  repose  so  much  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom. 

It  is  always  daring  presumption  for  man  to  attempt 
to  fathoDi  the  counsels  of  the  Omnipotent  5  "  His 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our 
thoughts  {*  but  we  think  it  not  useless  to  show,  that 
what  the  depraved  have  stigmatized  as  folly,  and  the 
careless  passed  over  as  Inetplicable,  is,  when  closely 
examined,  a  proof  of  wisdom  which  the  human  mind 
can  appreciate,  though  it  could  never  have  devised  it. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  dreams  are  ^not 
tised  as  a  means  of  divine  communication  to  the 
Pharaoh  who  ruled  £gypt  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  and 
We  shall  see  that  this  very  circumstance  tends  td 
ducidate  and  confirm  the  sacred  narrative,  for  we 
shall  subsequently  find,  that  the  Pharaoh  who  per- 
secuted the  children  of  Israel  was  a  foreign  invader, 
who  cared  little  for  the  peculiar  superstitions  and 
popular  belief  of  the  native  Egyptians. 

In  a  later  period  of  Biblical  history,  our  attention 
is  directed  to  the  dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon.  Here  again  we  may  admire  the  providen- 
tial adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  for  no  nation  of 
the  east  was  more  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  than  the  Chaldeans. 
These  general  considerations  may  help  us  to  come  to 
a  proper  consideration  of  Pharaoh's  dreams  them- 
selves, in  which  we  shall  find  a  peculiar  force  derived 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  position.  But  this  is 
a  subject  so  extensive,  that  it  must  be  reserved  for 
the  next  article  of  this  series. 


Religion  is  the  perfeetion  of  wisdom^ — Practice  the  best 
iiistructor,-^ThankBgiTing    the    sweetest    recre&tioti. — 

HORKB. 


It  is  better  to  have  peatie  without  plenty,  tham  plenty  with- 
out peace.- — Sfisn. 

Lord,  I  am  like  the  misleto, 

'Which  has  no  root,  and  cannot  grow, 

Or  ptospet,  save  by  that  satne  tree 

It  clings  about:— so  I  by  Thee.— HURRicit. 


H*W 


iMAoiNARt  evils  soon  beccmie  real  oties,  by  indulging  our 
retiections  on  them;  as  he  who«  in  a  melancholy  fancy^ 
sees  something  like  a  face  on  the  wall  or  wainscot,  can,  by 
two  or  three  touches  with  a  lead-penoil,  make  it  look  visible, 
and  agreeing  with  what  he  faticied. — Swirr. 

As  it  is  the  chief  eortoerti  6f  wise  men  to  retrench  the  evils 
of  life  by  the  reasoninffs  of  philosophy,  it  is  the  employ- 
ment of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  super- 
stition.— Aonxs  ON . 


"  It  is  a  hatd  and  nlee  subject  for  a  ra&il  to  speak  of  him- 
self," says  Cowley ;  •*  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  anything 
of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything 
of  praise  from  him/*  Let  the  tenour  of  his  discourse  be 
what  it  will  upon  this  Subject,  it  generally  proceeds  from 
vanity.  An  ostentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder 
or  an  absurdity  he  has  committed,  than  be  debarred  from 
talking  of  his  own  dear  person. — ^Addisoiy. 


tOViJtAR  tlLUSTRATIONS  OP  LtWl 

assurancb: 

No.  V. 

It  is  the  object  of  eVery  prudent  persoti  who  eontetn- 
plates  effecting  an  assurance  upon  his  hk,  to  become 
a  member  of  that  aociety  in  particular.  Which  offers 
the  fairest  prospiict  of  ultimate  secttrity,  aiid  pfotnlses 
to  invest  his  ptes^tif  fhnds  to  fht  gr(*atest  possrible 
advantage.    And  it  is  of  considerable  itnpoftaiice  in 
furtherance  of  an  object  so  material  as  the  provision 
of  a  fhmily,  that  every  person  should  be  enabled  to 
form  a  general  opinion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  varioua  offices,  and  of  the  numerous  iMiyatiCages 
which  the  system  of  Life  Assurance  affords.     It  has 
been  already  statedi  that  societies  of  this  nature  have 
ejiisted  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  but  it  is 
within  the  last  few  years  only  that  they  have  becom; 
objects  of  immediate  speculation,    and  of    almost 
national  importance*     The  first  instittition  of  this 
kind  in  England  owes  ita  origin  to  the  bishop  d 
Oxford^  who,  in  Conjunction  With  several  other  bene- 
volent individuals  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  esta- 
blished a  society  for  Lifb  Assurance,  whieh  was  i ncor- 
porated  under  the  title  of  the  "  Atnicablc  Society.*'  The 
happy  consequences  resulting  from  the  estftblishmeD^ 
this  society  gave  birth  to  two  others  Of    i  aam&r 
nature,  the  "  Royal  »£achange,"  and,  I  b«Se?e,  the 
"  London  Assurance."    The  systems,  how^ta*,  in^ 
which  these  three  ofiBces  conducted  their  btuanos 
and  granted  their  assurances  were  so  rude,  and  thdr 
charges  in  many  cases  so  disproportioned  to  tiie 
risk*5  that  the  learned  of  that  period  were  indnced 
to  project  a  new  society  upon  scientific  principles, 
which  was  accordingly  established  in    September, 
1762|  under  the  titk  of  the  "  Society  for  l^uitable 
Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorships.**    Ihe  im- 
mense success  Which  attended  the  esl^lHishnient  of 
this  institutioui  drew  upon  it  a  considerable  share  of 
the  public  noticCi  and  eventually  gave  birth  to  n  host 
at  smaUer  looieties,  many  of  which,  however,  depart- 
ing from  the  prudence  of  th^hf  great  or^al,  have 
long  since  been  dissolved  and  forgotten. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  history  of  these 
societies,  but  briefly  td  show  out  of  what  rude  be- 
ginnings the  practice  of  Life  Asstirance  origiaally 
sprung,  and  how  comparatively  insiguificant  was  the 
commencement  of  that  system,  which  now  involves 
the  interests  of  at  least  an  hundred  thousand  indi- 
viduals, and  a  capital  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions. 
At  the  present  moment,  an  assurer  has  the  choice  of 
at  least  sixty  different  societies,  upwards  of  fifty  of 
which  are  established  in  this  metropoUs«     Of   this 
vast  number,  perhaps,  no  two  are  exactly  similar. 
Various   rates  of  premium    are   demanded,    and  a 
variety  of  modes  of  paym^tttj  securitiea  and  other 
accommodations  are  offered  to  the  publio,  sad  the 
prudent  assurer  is  often  pUKsled  to  select  out  di  so 
many,  that  particular  society  which,  at  tb6  least  ex- 
pense, shall  most  permanently  and  advantageously 
secure  the  patrimony  of  his  children. 

It  is  not  our  object  Itt  this  brief  sketch  tU  afford 
the  reader  anything  like  a  complete  analyslt  of  the 
various  systems  of  the  existing  offices,  nor  can  we 
promise  more  than  a  very  genaral  aUd  condensed 
view  of  the  nature  and  object  of  this  toriudpal  insti- 
tutions for  Life  Assurance,  idth  such  heads  of  in- 
formation, as  shall  enable  him  to  fbrm  his  own  opinion 
concerning  the  merits  and  stability  of  the  dlfiHcnt 
societies,    and  of  the  advantages  offbrtid  by  titeir 

•  The  "  Amienble  S^o^^iety^"  for  ibsteace,  isscffed  ill  !««»  aedtr 
forty-five  at  the  same  rate  of  premium,  utd  the  *'  BoyiJ  £aciiiafle/l 
believe,  charged  a  general  premium  of  about  £ys'per  cent 
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various  ^yittmf.  Aifnmpic^  Plecietiei  vr^  e^Bstitated 
upon  three  very  different  plaiia. 

Firstly, — ^Joint- Stock,  or  Proprietary  Coxppanies, 
vrhich  are  formed  by  9  number  of  persons  uniting 
tog0tb«F,  ftnd  lubapilbms  or  gufMNWteeiiig  a  capital 
of  several  ^hounand  pounds.  Sueb  sooietiMi  fue 
strictly  private  p?op(Ml7i  tfcc  sburebolders  being  the 
sole  proprietors,  and  dividing  amoQgst  tbsmsdves 
the  whole  of  the  profits  of  the  establishment.  Tbe 
assurer  may  be  regarded  as  a  customer,  and  in  general 
pays,  or  ought  to  pay,  a  smaller  premium  to  secure 

tl^i  amount  pf  bia  policy  ia  sucb  m  office,  %s  be  ia  ia 
no  w»y  entitled  to  S\\t^  m  tbe  profits  of  tbe  businefs^ 
nor  peripitted  to  have  ft  vQipe  m  tbe  maqagement  of 
tbe  society.  As  examples  of  such  societies,  we  may 
mentlou  tb§  "  Globe/' '' Argu»j"  "  Britannia;'  and  some 
otbersi 

8eeQadly>r^P9op?iet&i7  Complies,  y^jtb  a  guR- 
ranteed  capital  also  raised  by  phares,  but  which,  in- 
stead of  dividing  all  the  profits  of  tbe  establishment 
amongst  the  proprietors,  ^llot  a  certain  proportion  tp 
tbe  assured.  Sucb  are  tbp  '*  Rock,"  tbe  *'  Econqmic," 
and  mauy  otbern, 

Thirdly»-r-Societies  iu  wbicb  (be  ^embers  are  mu- 
tually responsible  for  the  amount  of  assurances  gua-; 
ranteed.  Such  societies,  after  deductiug  the  expenses 
of  management,  andi  )u  general,  a  small  surpiud  for 
futuic  exigeucieS|  divide  tbe  wboje  of  tbe  profits  of 
the  mstitution  amongst  their  members,  either  by  in- 
creasing the  sums  assured,  or  proportionably  reducing 
the  future  anpu^  premiums.  In  instance  of  such  so- 
cieties, we  m^y  mention  the  "Equitably,"  tbe  '%ondon 
Life,"  tbe  "  Mutual,"  and  some  otbers. 

Societies  constituted  upPU  the  first  of  these  three 
principles,  derive,  in  genera],  an  enormous  profit  iVom 
tbeir  members,  yrho,  in  return  for  a  very  unnecessary 
outlay,  enjoy  the  merely  i^ominal  advantage  of  a 
guaranteed  capital.  The  greater  number  of  these 
companiep^  especially  tbose  established  of  late  years, 
have  thpugbt  it  prudept  to  make  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  their  rates  of  premium  at  certain  younger 
ages,  but,  even  with  this  alteration,  it  is  obvious,  that 
if  enough  is  lef|  to  afford  the  proprietors  a  profit, 
mdre  must  be  t^ken  from  the  assurer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  cover  the  risk  incurred,  where  the 
object  of  an  ^sur<^f  ip  for  some  special  purpose  to 
secure  a  fixed  amouut  at  death,  at  tbe  least  possible 
outlay  to  himsalf*  A  Joint- Stock  Company  will, 
perhaps,  suit  bia  views  better  tbau  tbose  societies 
which,  although  equally  secure^  demand  a  higher  rate 
of  premium,  §nd  r§turu  lbe  surplus  iu  the  shape  of 
bonus. 

Societies  estabU^bed  Upou  the  second  plan,  in 
addition  to  a  small  divismu  pf  tbp  profits  amongst 
the  assured,  offer  the  advantflg^i  of  uou-responsibility 
and  the  security  of  a  subscribed  capital ;  but  as  a 
guaranteed  capital  (often  merely  nominal)  *  can  only 
be  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  an  institution,  the 
assurers  are  paying  a  heavy  interest  to  the  share- 
holders fqr  a  qenefit  which  is  very  doubtful  and  often 
wholly  imaginary. 

Mutual  societies,  or  those  cpnstituted  upon  the 
third  principle,  are  evidently  the  best  adapted  to  fulfil 
tbe  first  and  legitimate  objects  of  Life  Assurance ; 
they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  benefit  societies  upon  a 
very  extended  scale ;  the  members  are  mutually  re- 
sponsible for  any  deficiencies  which  may  arise  on  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  surplus  or  profit  is  produced  is  again  equally 
divided  amongst  themselves  at  stated  periods.  It  is 
certain  that  a  Company  of  Mutual  Assurers  will,  (if 
the  basis  of  their  plan  be  sufficiently  secure,)  pursue 
not  only  tbe  fairest,  but,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 


mod#  Qf  assuring  Ufa*    Wbattvar  ia  takau  more  tban 

is  absolutely  nsqess^ry  fqr  the  one  olgept  of  security  {a 
retuvued— 'Upon  this  system  it  is  that  tba  '^  Equitable 
Society"  ba9  been  enabled  to  distribute  amongst  its 
membera  snob  prodigious  suma.  Tbe  prinoipul 
danger  incurred  by  n  l^lutual  Society  eidsta  qnly  at 
its  aarly  outset,  and  itfi  ultimata  security  wQuld«  pe?- 
bapa,  be  more  permanantly  msura4>  wev^  i^  prpvided 
with  a  small  imparwy  capital  tp  protept  It  against 
many  of  th^  unfor§seeu  comities  wbipb  attend  the 
infaooy  of  almost  ^very  speeulgtiou.  Tba  mortality 
qf  tbe  first  ye^r  qr  two  may,  ffom  ae^idanta)  c^uaes, 
cKoeed  the  hypothesis  upou  wbicb  tbe  Sooiaty  waa 
formed,  pr  the  annual  deatba,  'pltbougb,  parbapa, 
under  the  estimate,  mi^  chance  to  fall  amongst  tboea 
members  who  arp  heavily  asfuved,  in  eitbar  of  wbiob 
cases  tbe  society  would  have  r^oqursp  lo  ils  tamporary 
capital,  and  subsequenUy  rep»y  its  pblig^tions  wbeu 
maturity  imd  a  successful  year  or  two  bad  sufficiently 
fostered  its  funds — ^a  Mutual  iSopiaty,  which,  however, 
survives  the  first  few  yeiprs  of  its  establishments  an4 
ip  conducted  with  ordinary  prudenae,  may  look  fqv 
suocpss  as  absolute,  aud  a  carear  as  useful,  ag  tbat  of 
its  great  original  the  "  Gquitable.'* 

We  have  already  stated  that  some,  aoeieliea  make* 
uo  return  of  profit  to  their  members,  while  otben 
on  the  contrary,  have  added  considerable  sums  to  the 
amounts  already  guaranteed.  The  reader  will  be 
curious  to  know  the  exact  souvees  from  which  these 
societies  derive  their  profit,  and  in  what  such  profit 
in  reality  consists.  A  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  when 
its  presemi  funds  exceed  its  prese^U  A>li/i7tfs*,  is  not 
only  in  a  state  of  solvency  but  qf  actual  opulence ;  and 
whatever  such  excass  may  be,  tV  i$  profit,  and  ought  to 
be  returned  to  the  existing  members.  The  principal, 
and,  in  general,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  profit  to 
an  Assurance  Sqciety,  arises  out  of  an  excess  in  the 
mortality  of  the  representative  table  above  that  of  its 
actual  experience. 

We  have  already  shown,  in  a  former  paper,  ia 
what  way  each  contribution  is  made  to  furnish  out  a 
fund  from  which  the  members,  as  they  successively 
die,  draw  their  sums  assured.  If,  therefore,  contri- 
bution^ (grounded  upon  suppositions  contained  in  a 
certain  table),  are  taken  from  each  member,  sufficient 
to  providp  sums  assured  for  a  given  number  of  yearly 
deaths,  and  out  of  that  given  number  only  half  or 
two-thirds  become  due,  it  is  obvious  that  a  source 
of  profit  is  opened  to  the  society,  and  supposing  this 
profit  tp  remain  untouched,  (tbe  guaranteed  sums 
only  being  paid,)  by  the  time  the  last  life  had  dropped, 
a  very  considerable  surplus  would  be  realised.  Nq 
society,  however,  suffers  this  surplus  to  aeoumulata 
beyond  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  some  lives 
would  be  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  others,  thus 
it  is,  that  annual  or  triennial  divisions  of  the  surplus 
are  so  superior  to  decennial  rests.  An  easy  and 
familiar  example  may  be  found  to  exemplify  the  pro* 
d action  of  profit  from  the  foregoing  source,  and  also 
point  out  more  completely  than  by  argument,  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  an  annual  division.  Sup- 
pose a  society  (now  extinct)  to  have  consisted  fifty- 
eight  years  ago  of  five  hundred  members,  each  aged 
forty-six  years,  and  respectively  assijred  in  the  sum 
of  100/.  Jjet  it  also  be  supposed  that  each  of  tbese 
members  originally  contributed  (by  tbe  Northampton 
tables)  the  sum  of  57/.  18^.  nearly,  msking  their 
original  capital  equal  to  38,0SQ/.  We  wUl  now  sup- 
pose that  these  members,  instead  of  dying  ^s  rapidly 

• 

*  By  present  liabilities,  must  be  understood  the  immtdtate  dd» 
mands  which  every  member  would  be  entitled  to  maks  upoa  tli« 
fundi  of  the  tociety*  were  be  to  offer  to  witi^draw  hi»shar€  asd  canq^ 
the  promises  contained  in  b»  policy. 
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as  tliA  Northamptoo  Ubiet  led  their  founder  to  mp. 
pose,  died  in  iccorduce  with  Mr.  Uilne's  table  fo 
Carlisle.  Had  they  been  able  to  ascertain  this  &ct 
they  ought  properly  to  have  assumed  that  table  ai 
their  guide ;  had  they  done  so,  they  need  not  havi 
contributed  more  than  51/.  14*.  each,  which  wonb 
have  prodnced  a  capital  sf  25,850/.  only ;  amply  suffi 
cient,  howe?er,  to  have  discharged  every  claim.  Thi 
sum  of  31001.  was  therefore  contributed  more  thai 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  object  in  view,  anc 
supposing  this  surplus  capital  to  have  been  investec 
with  their  common  funds,  but  untouched  by  division 
at  the  end  of  the  fifty-eight  years,  which  the  societ] 
existed,  it  wonid  have  accumulated  at  3  per  cent 
compound  interest,  to  as  mnch  as  17,2141.  Ever) 
society  would,  however,  prefer  to  augment  the  claimi 
of  each  member  as  his  life  fell  in,  rather  than  suffei 
such  a  surplus  to  accumulate  to  the  benefit  of  thf 
last  surviving  life.  Thia  division  can  only  be  per- 
fectly fair  when  its  operation  is  annual,  although  the 
protracting  the  period  of  division  to  seven  or  ten 
years,  would  serve  to  increase  the  sums  to  be  divided ; 
yet  many  of  those  members  (equally  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate) who  died  before  such  period  had  arrived, 
would  lose  their  share  of  the  surplus  and  its  accumu- 
lation!. An  annual  division,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  distribute  the  sorplus  equitably  to  all  the  livei 
assured,  and,  on  an  average,  augment  the  claim  ol 
each  member  by  about  1 6/. 

Another  source  of  profit  to  a  Life  Society  is  the 
rate  of  interest  which  they  make  by  their  constant  in- 
vestment of  their  growing  funds.  Almost  every 
office  in  London  assumes  that  no  more  than  an  annual 
interest  of  3  per  cent,  can  be  realized;  but  as  the 
funds  and  other  securities  afford  in  general  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  the  surplus  will  be  profiL  There  are 
other  but  more  precarious  sources  upon  which,  how. 


THE  CAT-FISH,  OR  SEA-WOLC, 
(Aiurkidka*  hqm.) 


This  nngular-looking  fish  is  found  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  seas  that  snironnd  the  fintish 
islands  j  it  is  seldom  met  with  on  the  southern  cima. 
Ths  appearance  of  this  fish,  (sayaUr.  Yarrell,)  it  Dt 
prepossesmafc.  Indepenilentl;  of  a  fsrooious-looking,  <at' 
like  head,  with  an  exceedingly  thick  coarse  skin,  covenf 
with  slime;  it  possesses  most  foraddabla  te«tb,  and  neilb' 
wants  the  will  nor  tho  power  to  attack,  others  or  dekt 
itself.  It  is  occasionally  caught  widi  ft  baited  hook,  s 
times  decayed  into  the  meihes  «f  a  net  by  the  templuiot 
of  the  fishes  already  entangled;  but  figUs  desperately, 
even  when  out  of  ils  own  element,  inflicting  aevere  wound) 
if  not  (cautious))'  avoided.  The  nets  alao,  are  frcquentlv 
torn  by  its  powerful  struggles,  and  a  spirit  of  retaliation  bt 
the  labour  thereby  ofcasioned,  or  for  penonal  injury  io- 
Dieted  by  it,  brings  a  speedy  death  to  the  un&rtunate  tiih 
Handspikes  and  spars  of  wood  are  articlea  always  st  bond 
in  GsIiinfF-boalii,  and  the  savage  sea^cat  is  apesdily  reodereil 
incapable  of  doing  fuitherhann  by  heavy  wall  aimed  blows 
upon  the  head. 

As  an  article  of  food  it  is  sud  to  be  cxceDnt 
although  its  appearance'  may  diagoat  s  iqneiuiiiili 
stomach.  The  food  of  this  fish  coiiBata  chidlri/ 
crabs,  lobsters,  and  other  crustaceou  nnimili,  tv 
enable  it  to  crush  the  hard  covering  of  He  ptcy,  iti) 
admirably  furnished  with  teeth  well  adipted  fur  ibe 
purpose;   sharp  in  front  to  seize,    ami  ftroi^  and 


lure  of  polici.i,  .Id  >  Ming  profit  .hlcb    »°''"'.-  "''  •»  "»  """B"'  ■»■»..  •»  crah.    Tb«  £.k 


the  forfeiture 

is   sometimes   realized   out  of  assurances  for  short 

terms  of  years.     Formerly  the  forfeiture  of  policies     .    , 

was  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to  a  society,  but,  of     *^  ^'"^  ^^'^  ^S"- 

late  years,  the  value  of  these  securities  have  been  too 

well  known,  and  are  too  greeiMy  purchased  ia  the 

public  market,  for  it  any  longer  to  be  reckoned  amongst 

the  ways  and  means  of  an  Assurance  Society. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  subject  further, 
but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  table,  which  will 
appear  in  the  next  number,  and  which  gives  a  general  . 

view  of  the  system  pursued  by  each  society,  with 
the  leading  features  in  their  management.  A  com- 
parison of  the  rates  of  premium  demanded  by  each 
society  will  at  once  show  whether  the  representative 
table  assumes  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  mortality 
than  the  Northampton  table*.  The  utmost  pains 
have  been  taken  to  insure  the  correctness  of  the  table 

in  all  its  details,  and,  it  is  hoped  that,  as  a  statement  jms 

for  occasional  reference,  it  will  be  found  useful  and 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Satvrday  Magaiine. 
P.  H. 

«,  ^ractuste  thfriT  charge 


Trbri  is  nothing  that  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more 
than  to  know  little;  and,  therefore,  men  should  remedy 
suspicion  by  procuring  lo  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  tlieir 
suspicions  in  smother. — Loon  Baco.n. 


It  swims  rapidly,  with  a  lateral  undulating  raotioQ, 
md  lias  acquired  the  name  of  Sea-Wolf  from  its 
i'oracity.  It  is  called  Swine  £«h  in  the  Orkneys. 
''rom  a  particular  motion  of  the  nose.  It  approaches 
Lhe  shore  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  montha  of  Uay 
ind  June,  and  the  young,  of  a  green  colotir,  are 
isually  found  among  sea-weed. 


Trosb I 
intempoTMDce  and  an  irrc^ula 
Ikemnelma  an  thaao  wko  kaiig, 
aHtva. — Skmblock. 


life,  do  0 
poison.  < 


Thoit  host  been  called,  O  sleep  I  the  fHend  of  WOk 
But  'lis  the  happy  who  have  named  thee  ao. 

LONDON: 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PABEEE,  WEST  STRAVXt.  '" 
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STORMS  AND  AVALANCHES  OF  THE  ALPS. 


I   BZFKEirNTZn   BT   mu    AHLDIOk 


Thx  Alps  are  one  of  the  most  attraclire  nf  those 
districts,  which,  in  these  days,  form  the  field  of  the 
tonriit's  operations  j  every  year  they  afford  to  hnn- 
dreds  of  travellers  a  lai^  stock  both  of  health  and 
of  pleasure.  The  works  of  Nature  are  there  dis- 
played on  the  grandest  scale;  and  phenomena,  which 
in  all  places  are  striking,  there  excite  the  tnost  for- 
cible impressions  of  snblimity.  Of  the  storms  and 
aTalascfaes  of  the  Alps  it  could  hardly  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  any  but  an  inhabitant  of  a  monntain- 
oos  region  to  form  a  conception. 
.  The  most  terrible  kind  of  tempest  which  the  tra- 
veler in  the  Alps  has  to  eaconnter,  is  that  known 
VouXI. 


particularly  by  the  name  of  ToimiuiUe,  the  distin- 
gntshing  characteristic  of  which  is  the  fine  minute 
particles  of  dry  snow,  resembling  dnst,  carried  along 
through  the  air  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Among 
the  German  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  theee  tem- 
pests are  called  Boasen,  or  Gouxen.  They  originate 
in  very  fierce  and  impetuous  whirlwinds,  which  lift 
np  the  particles  of  snow,  newly  fallen  in  the  volleya 
and  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  carry  it  along  with 
fearful  velocity  in  masses  similar  to  clouds.  In  a 
very  few  instants,  the  hollows  and  gorges  are  blocked 
np,  the  roads  are  completely  covered,  sa  a^^t^ni- 
appear  ttonx  \ww ,  wa\  wsro^ttoa  "wA*^.  "^i*  '''*^, 
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polcK  wliicb  have  \>(sm  erected  to  point  ont  the  direc-  very  (^cat  eize,  that  the  inimal  beat  laffices  to  otri- 

tioi)  i}{  the  road,  in  cue  of  a  heavy  fitll  of  snnw,  are  cate  men  and  enttie,  by  melting  tlie    snow ;  Ibe  air 

entirely  buried.     TUc  traveller  who  is  overtaken  by  contained  in  the  interstie«  of  the  §now  being  «»ffideii 

a  loiirmenle,  is  exposed  to  extreme  annoyance  and  to  aiipport  lifr.     When  the  avalanches  are  of  vor 

danger.     Under  the  irritatin;;  influence  of  the  hard  }«rge  size,  .speedy  succour  from  without  alone  can  an 

dry  particles  of  snow,  his  $kin  becomes  inflamed  and  them  from  perishing  of  cold. 

nwollcn,  DO  li  to  cause  him  very  considerable  pninj         The  avalanchen   which   occur   at    the   end  of  tb 

he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  eyes  shut,  to  avoid  being  Winter,  and  diirinf;  the  Spring,  are  occaaiooed  bytlit 

blinded,  and  thus  wanders  about  at  the  constant  risk  rolling  or  sliding  of  tnasaea  of  snow,  which  ha*c  bm 

of  falling  over  a  preci[jice.  rendered  compact    and  adhesive,    and    are   detacbrf 

Mr.  Brockedon,    in   his  J-^rcariions   in  ,  the  Alpf,  from  the  tipper  regions  by  a  thaw,  or  by  the  force  rf 

speaking  more  particularly  of  that  portion  of  them  their  own  weight,  or  by  any  other   cause.     Takiiij 

which  is  crossed  by  the  Pa^s  of  the  Great  St.  Bcr-  commonly  a  globular  form,  such  a  mass  rolls  don 

nard,  says : —  the  declivities  in  the  shape  of  ao  immense  ball ;  it  iu 

The  perilous  passage  of  these  mounlaini  i.  moro  fr«-  P'«B«w.  ""c  snow  which  it  necU  adheres  to  it.^ 

quenlly  nn<leriBken  in  the  Winter  Ilian  is  generally  ima-  *"«  accumulated  tnaaa  is  precipitated  with  fnghtftl 

ftincd ;  it  i^  diflicuU  to  conceive  the  neeotkily  or  urqencv  velocity  into  the  lower  districts,  dragging  with  it  ia  i!i 

of  affairs  ttIucU  can  lead  pcrsanx  ni  such  a  senson  through  fall  large  pieces  of  roek,  overwhelming  and  destroyii; 

such   scenes  of  danger.     They  arc  fioncrally  peillBr*  or  houses  and  villoges,  and  uprooting  or  lying  prostnt 

amunslers  wl.o  mount  the  pns*  from  c.lher  si.le  in  deflanco  ^,,„i(.  f„rpstB  of  frees.      It  ia  the  fnqaent  occurreuft 

01  tie  snows,  taurroenleg,  ami  aTalanelii's,  of  Incse  liiirU        »  .i_  i   _  i  v  i. ■  ^_   A  <■  .i 

regions.    DnHng  Ihe  severe  eold  of  Winter,  the  snow  at  "/,  '*"^^  avalanche,  which  render*  the  passes  of  tb 

this  elevation  forma  anil  fulls  lik«  .lust:  iiconRoali  M  soon  *'P?   ^    dangerous    to  travellera    in   the  seaaon  of 

and  «>  hard,  that  the  psrlielet  ilo  not  attach  and  form  Spring. 

flakes  wlien  they  touch,  as  in  lower  regions ;  and  inslead         xhe  smallest  sound  (mt«  Bbd^  ■■  capsUa  of  caoiini  • 

of  consol^laling  beneath  the  pvc^ure  of  the   travellera  f^,i  „,  ,„(,,_     p,,^,  ,^0  m  BDdeTth*    neeessitvot 

feet  tlicy  mo  around  him  in  p..wdcr.  and  ho  smks  to  hii  pas,ing  the  Alps  in  Ihe  Spring,  ought  to  airange  tomk. 

middle.     Tliese  snow-iii,.rras.  «lien. ccomranied  hj  violent  the  journey  in  company!  thay  «ho3d  then   keep  at  flmw 

winds,  are  called   t.uirinenlcs.  and  are  o  Icn  futal  lo  the  distan<^  from  one  anotbar,  SO  Ibst  ]n  eaa*  <rf  an  avalincb 

poor  wretclies   who  ei.couiilor    hem  ;  unal.Ie  then  to  trace  overwhelming  any  ol  the  partT.  the  nat  nay  be  ahle  a 

lie.  path,  they  wander  .nd  fall  over  p.eeipieea     The  ava-  .fo^d  sueeour.    ft  U  n«iiUiT,   tn    dangfrnios   parlor. 

lanchc^   too,   take   Iheir  shars  of  Tict.ms.     The  Summer  „„,o„  u,,  brfi,  fr«a  Iha  bones,  to  set  out  earh  .n  lb. 

avalaneho  is  caused  by  tlio  siibroelt.ng  of  the  «now,  which  „,„„,;„»    hefcw  Ibe  na  has  aoAanad   lb«   snotr.'  ad  u 

undcrmmes  it.  .i.pp.>rt ;  and  the  nias»  once  set  in  mition,  ,„,rch  quick,  and  in  ths  graataM  anenea.     11»  preeiutw 

descends  with  great  violence.     The  avaUnchos  of  Winter  „      „„  be  taken  of  flring  off  a  pistol   bafim  pi^sin;  lir 

are  occnsi.mod  by  the  maase.  of  snow  aeeumulatmg  on  the  „„,(  dangeroMS  apota  j  tb7  di.ta£n««  t»xt,miin  the  ur 

■lopes  of  the  mouiitaini,  where  It  IS  loo  dry  to  attach  firmly;  will,  probably,  thMi  oeasioa  the  fall   of  tba  massoiW 

and  wliontlioweiKht  of  snow  exceed,  the  supporting  re-  likely  to  beeocMdeUehed,bafcre  thaparty  ia  liabletoinia 

Bistanco  of  the  surfsce  of  tho  ground,  it  slides  off  into  the  ft,jm  iheir  fall, 
valley  tclow,  wiih  a  suddenness  aud  violence  which  the 

monks  who  described  it,  compared  to  Iha  discharge  of  a        ^e  sliding  avalanche  It.  aa  its  nunc  implies,  lli: 

cannon-bull :  these  are  the  sort  of  avalanehes  wbieh  in  the  sliding  of  a   body  of  mow  down    ■   declivity ;  f.  \i 

Winter  render  the  ajipniaeh  lo  the  bospwa  very  dingerous.  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  town-  Btrata,  wbicli 

^ca^  the  convent  the  mountains  are  steep,  end  the  tn-  ,^  immediately  in  contact  with  tb«  warm   surface  of 

raiierfrxiirxr^rthe^;^??,^^  *'^^^^'"'^?^'~iS^**"n^T^'^'n 

beneath  the  mass  ia  found  only  when  U«  snow  melt*,  and  '»■  '"«'ly   »pe^i>g.  dawlred.      Of  this    kind  of 

the  Summer,  which  to  him  never  rctnrns,  discovers  Ibe  avalanche  we  have  already  recoraed*  ■  very  mclaa- 

vietim  in  these  regions  of  Winter.  choly  inatance,   which  occoned   hi  the   attempt  of 

Av.l.nchc.  .n,  on<  of  the  m»l  Imibl.  .„d  =1,.-  °^  g^-.*^  *°^.l!''T^2?.r*°'  ^  T 

ordi«.ry  phenomena  of  n.t„„  to  be  .Itnei^d  io  the  ^f  ^""?.i"'  "^j  ^"  "'.'tf  ^"'''  *" 

Alp..     They  .n  not  peculi.,  to  the  AJp.,  ..  the,  .le  '?"''!°i"°^  S!!?'i^e!T' E.^  T*"?  ™ 

to  be  observed  in  other  region.  ,here  viu,,,  li^bo-  ?*T^  to  h.  ^.  TOO  feet  m  bd^t.  1 50  fet  . 

.omed  in  high  monotoin,,  eorered  -ith  ^ow,  hot  to  S*^^     "^  ."^    ^  "   '"".  't  ''"'."' 

the  Alp.  they  >re  remarl.bly  frequent,  on  xxotint  of  "'■  ^™  "?"  ""'»"  ip*«  •"■red  him  lb» 

the  .leepne..  of  the  dech. itie.      At.l.nchu  ue  of  ".P"*"!  with  jour  foot  ngnnM  Ih.  rige  of  .  beg.- 

different  kind.,  .econiin,  to  the  .euon  of  tho  jar.—  "?«  "^-^'^^  "'  T^l"  »""  ">«i=»nt  to  deCer- 

tweaking,  of  coor«,  genSrall,.     In  the  ..,l,V.,<of  """  "" '^''.r"  ^'''^u'.V  "^  "»' "■=  .oiee..( 

the  Winter  thev  are  rempoeei  of  looae  drift  ioJ.,  at  S".  T^     ,       t°f '^  ■"'I         ,.  ""' /'"■««"»«'■ 

the  end  of  the  Winter,  alSin  the  Snrin,,.  ther  an^nx  '?  ""■  °"  ''"'  ""'  "  "  ^T°^ ."°"''  '"  "'  '"" 

n  mote  eompact  chatrnter.     Ihe  Somn^  a.alanche.  ""  «'»■  "■  »ery  rteep  deeh.itie.,  .,  it  bind,  the 

ore  compced  either  of  a  m...  of  iee,  detached  from  "^  "  ""  8"™d,  and  ptevent.  it,  iliding  do.  n : 
n  gleeier,  or  of  .now,  »hich  he.  been  di.lodged  from        " '™'«""  "'  «PP"""'  di.proportion  between  eanse. 

the  very  high  .nmmit.  vihieh  rtmain  covered  all  the  "d  elTecU,  which  recall,  to  mind  the  Dutch  eipedieal 

year  round.  '°^  .ecunng  their  dyke,  against  the  encroachmenU  of 

Avalanche,  of  the  Cnl  kind  occur  when  maaae.  of  ?°  f'\   "';  *?  ~"rinE,<l»"  with  .tr>w  mala, 

.now,  mn  after  a  heavy  fall,  during  a  calm,  are  .et  I>"™d  down  to  the  gronnd. 

in  motion  by  a  .trong  wind,  and  driven  down  the  ..  Pf  "■'"'^l'"  °'.^""',""'  ""  /"""J  -'  "I" 
mountain  .lope.,  continually  gathering  bulk  aa  the,  ""^''^e'^  '">"  "<=  highc.t  part,  of  the  monnttiu., 
advance,  until  they  attain  an  cnormou.  lizc  and  ai4  "''  "»"""'  '"  <heir  fall  to  the  upper  region,  or  of 
precipitated  into  the  valley  below,  in  audi  an  immen.e  ""■"'  °!  '".''"■."''"''  f""  •"»«  ghKJer  and  gene- 
volume  a.  often  to  oover  a  great  part  of  it.  A.  the«  ""''  '"°.'"'"  '°  J"'""  ''''*'  ""'"  "''"'''  ">«?  "" 
ma..e,  of  .now  are  not  compact,  the  damage  which  '•""""  '"  "i"'  ''""°t  ?"%•"  °,°'  »»««•<"=»'« 
they  occa.ion  i.  not  in  generJ  very  great  "becanae  '?  ""  "  ?=  ^^"  k|iid.  of  avalanche^  b«.u« 
the  object,  which  they  overwhelm  can  off,;  be  freed  J'''  f '""J  "'''  '"  ""'"liabited  place..  Ebel  nyi 
without  having  su.tained  any  maUrial  injury.  It  ""'  "">'  """  "  "''  "'*''"'  ■?«'«='=  i 
haj/peae  eoaietimea,  when  thew  avalanches  ue  Dot  of  ■  sm  jautrd..  IfafMimi,  VA  XL.  p.  m. 
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You  would  think tnat  you  saw  a  river  of  silver  surrounded 
hy  a  oloud  of  extremely  fine  snow,  preeipitate  itself  from 
high  rocks;  tho  mass  augments  by  degrees, — it  advances 
with  a  noise  resembling  (hunder,  prolonged  by  the  echoes 

in  tiie  midst  of  the  sublime  i^ilence  of  the  Alps. 

These  avalanches  ordinarily  take  place  when  the 
sky  is  very  serene,  and  west  winds  are  prevalent.  In 
particular  diatricta  they  are  frequent;  and  thither 
accordingly  travellers  often  resort  for  the  sake  of 
witnessing  so  ei^traordinary  a  phenomenon.  Simond 
thus  describea  the  scene  enjoyed  from  the  top  of  the 
Wingernalp,  looking  towards  the  Jungfrau,  the  two 
£iger8,  and  some  other  of  the  highest  summits  on 
the  Alps. 

We  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn  across  a 
field  of  pure  white,  then  another  above  it ;  another  and 
another,  all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time  with  a  loud 
erash  like  eannon,  producing  together  the  efl^ct  of  long- 
protracted  peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times,  some  portion 
of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy  ice,  gliding  gently 
away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  surface  of  purer  white  than 
the  first,  and  the  cast-olf  drapery,  gathering  in  long  folds, 
either  fbll  at  once  down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared  behind 
some  intervening  ridge,  which  the  sameness  of  colour 
rendered  invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after  in  another 
dtreotion,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel  a  cataract 
of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  telescope,  was, 
however,  foand  to  be  composed  of  broken  fVagments  of  ice 
or  eompaet  anow,  many  or  them  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a 
▼illage  if  there  had  been  any  in  the  valley  where  they  fell. 
Seated  on  their  chalet's  roof,  the  ladies  forgot  they  were 
cold,  wet,  bruised,  and  hungry,  and  the  cup  of  smoking 
e4Mf(§  au  laii  stood  still  in  their  hand,  while  waiting  in 
breathless  suspense  for  the  next  avalanche,  wondering 
equally  at  the  death>like  silence  intervening  between  each 
and  the  thundering  crash  which  followed.  I  must  own 
that,  while  we  shut  our  ears,  the  mere  sight  might  dwindle 
down  to  ^e  effect  of  a  fall  of  snow  from  the  roof  of  a  house ; 
but  when  the  potent  sound  was  heard  along  the  whole 
range  of  manv  miles,  when  the  time  of  awful  suspense 
between  the  ikfl  and  the  crash  was  measured,  the  imagina- 
tion taking  flight  outstripped  all  bounds  at  once,  and  went 
beyond  the  mighty  reality  itself. 

Mr.  Auldjo,  in  his  Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1827,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  storm,  which  he  encountered. 

It  was  about  three  o*cloek,  and  we  had  not  quite  arrived 
at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  when  a  shower  of  sleet  began  to 
fall,  and  there  was  hardly  time  to  reach  our  tent  before  it 
came  down  with  great  violence.  It  soon  passed  over ;  but 
as  ail  of  us  were  wet  through,  we  changed  our  garments  as 
quickly  as  possible,  took  a  little  refreshment,  priming  our- 
aelves  with  brandy,  and  having  packed  up  our  things, 
prepared  to  depart.  The  first  guides  had  already  got 
upon  the  ice,  when  a  second  shower  of  sleet  came  on, 
accompanied  by  tremendous  flashes  of  lightning,  and-— 

Yrom  peak  to  peak,  the  rattlinif  entgs  amonf , 
Leaps  the  live  tkuoder !  not  from  oae  lone  cloud, 

But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jara  answers  throogh  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud.  * 

The  hail  beak  dewn  with  great  force,  the  shower  being 
thick,  and  the  stones  of  a  very  large  size.  I  threw  myself 
on  the  rook,  and  was  oovered  with  a  sheet  hastily  unpacked ; 
under  which,  notwithstanding  the  beating  of  tho  hail,  the 
wet,  uneomfor table  state  of  my  clothes,  and  the  thunder 
above,  I  almost  immediately  fell  asleep,  and  continued  so 
about  a  quarter  of  an  honr,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
dreadful  clap  of  thunder  right  over  me.  I  attempted  to 
rise,  but  could  not  disentangle  myself  from  .'the  sheet; 
the  weight  of  the  hail  which  had  fallen  upon  it,  and  the 
awkward  and  dangerous  position  in  which  I  was  placed  on 
the  rock,  rendered  me  incapable  of  extricating  myself  with- 
out assistance.  I  called  to  the  guides,  but  none  heard  me ; 
they  had  dispersed  over  the  rock  in  search  of  shelter;  and 
no  voice  answering  mine,  I  became  greatly  alarmed.  The 
storm  began  to  abate,  and,  after  having  lasted  twenty-five 
minutes,  entirely  ceased.  I  was  soon  extricated  flrom  my 
unpleasant  situation ;  aad  as  it  appeared  likely  to  continue 
fine,  we  agreed  to  start  off  instantly. 

Appearances  were,  however,  deceptive.     While  the 

party  were  upon  the  glacier,  oti  tbeir  route  from  the 


Mulet  rocks  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi^  the 
the  storm  recommenced  with  greater  violence  than 
before,  precisely  too  at  the  moment  when  having 
missed  the  route  by  which  they  had  ascended,  (all 
trace  of  it  having  been  obliterated  by  the  new-fallen 
hail,)  they  got  into  the  centre  of  crevices  without 
number,  and  were  obliged  to  stop.  The  guides  went 
forward  to  explore,  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  party  would  have  to  pass  the  night  there. 

Tremendous  gusts  of  wind  (says  Mr.  Auldjo,)  now  burst 
upon  us,  and  the  storm  increasing  every  instant,  compelled 
us  to  seek  some  place  in  the  glacier  in  which  we  could 
obtain  shelter ;  following  the  foot-marks  of  the  guides  who 
had  gone  forward,  we  succeeded  in  finding  a  recess  formed 
by  the  projection  of  a  part  of  the  glacier  over  a  narrow 
ledge  in  the  side  of  a  deep  crevice.  Along  this  we  moved 
with  great  care,  and  had  iust  space  to  stand  in  a  bending 
posture  and  in  a  row.  I  was  wet  through,  and  suffered 
excruciating  torture  from  the  cold,  and  the  position  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  in. 

The  storm  raged  with  most  awful  fury;  the  gusts  of 
wind,  the  pelting  showers  of  hail,  accompanied  by  the 
most  vivid  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder,  alternating  with 
a  perfect  calm,  were  enough  to  appal  the  bravest  of  the 
party.  We  waited  some  time  in  this  situation,  when  in 
one  of  those  moments  of  calm  was  heard  the  loud  halloo  of 
one  of  the  exploring  guides,  who  was  returning  to  us,  and 
ealled  to  ns  to  advance,  for  they  had  found  the  angle  which 
we  had  so  much  difficulty  in  climbing  up  the  day  before. 
We  soon  joined  him  and  his  companion,  who  conducted  us 
to  it.  Nearlv  deprived  of  the  u>e  of  my  limbs,  from  the 
excessive  cold  and  wet  state  of  my  apparel,  I  could  scarcely 
walk ;  my  fingcrsr  were  nearly  frozen,  and  my  hands  so 
stiffened  and  senseless  that  I  could  not  hold  my  baton,  or 
keep  myself  from  falling.  Supported  by  one  guide,  (the 
bank  on  which  we  were  proceeding  would  admit  of  no 
more  than  two  abreast.)  I  moved  slowly  forward,  and  in  this 
state  arrived  at  the  angle.  The  only  change  which  appeared 
to  have  taken  place  was  on  the  neck  or  tongue  below  the 
cliff.  The  day  before,  it  touched,  or  slightly  rested  on  the 
wall,  but  the  end  of  it  had  fallen  in,  so  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  getting  to  it  from  the  last  step  in  the  wall. 
One  or  two  of  the  guides  betrayed  evident  signs  of  fear, 
fbr  the  black  thick  clouds  in  which  we  were  involved, 
caused  a  gloominess  approaching  to  darkness,  and  which 
was  actually  produced  in  the  gulf  of  fissure.  The  light- 
ning  flashed  every  moment,  immediately  followed,  or  rather 
accompanied,  by  claps  of  thunde^  showing  its  proximity 
to  us,  and  the  loud  peal,  rolling  among  the  mountains  and 
glaciers,  reverberated  with  most  terrific  grandeur,  shaking 
the  broken  masses  of  the  latter  in  such  a  manner,  that  we 
dreaded,  at  every  explosion,  to  be  hurled  into  tho  deep 
crevice,  or  crushed  by  the  fall  of  some  part  of  the  glacier. 

This  was  not  a  time  or  situation  to  remain  in  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  eutting  steps  in  the  wall,  instead  of 
those  which  had  been  injured ;  nor  was  it  a  position  in 
which  any  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  life. to  my 
hands,  or  animation  to  my  body.  I  had  now  nearly  lost  all 
feeling,  from  the  effects  of  tho  cold ;  and  being  incapable 
of  making  any  exertion,  I  was  lowered  down  to  the  guides, 
who  were  already  on  the  ledge  beneath  the  wall.  At  the 
very  moment  I  was  rocking  in  the  air,  a  flash  of  lightning 
penetrated  into  the  abyss,  and  showed  all  the  horrors  of 
my  situation ;  while  tho  crash  of  the  thunder  seemed  to 
tear  the  glacier  down  upon  me.  I  was  drawn  on  to  the 
neck  of  ice.  and  sat  down  until  the  other  guides  had  de* 
scended.  The  hearts  of  two  or  three  failed,  and  thev 
declared  that  we  must  all  perish;  the  others,  although 
conscious  of  our  awfully-dangerous  position,  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  courage,  and  keep  up  tne  spirits,  of  the  de- 
pressed. All  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  cold ;  but,  with 
a  solicitude  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  deeply  grateful,  they 
still  attended  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner.  They  desired 
me  to  stand  up,  and  forming  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
I  stood,  closed  round  me.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  warmth  of 
their  bodies  extended  itself  to  mine,  and  I  felt  much  re- 
lieved ;  they  then  took  off  their  coats,  covering  me  with 
them,  and  each  in  turn  put  my  hands  into  his  bosom,  while 
another  lay  on  my  feet.  In  ten  minutes,  I  was  in  a  state 
to  proceed;  we  divided  equally  the  last  halC  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  then  moved  down  the  neck  of  ice. 

By  the  time  that  the  party  got  under  the  Aiguille 

du  Midi,  the  storm  abated. 
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POPULAR  ILLUSTHATIONS  OP 


Having^  in  the  previous  papers  of  this  series^  fuUy  discussed  th^  question  of  Life  Assarance,  luad  -expinoed 

*      *      statement  of  the  terms  upon  which  £ife  Insurances  are  effected  at  the  leipectife 

reference  and  compariaoB,  tknt^ 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 


NAME  OF  OFFICE. 


Wben 
InsU- 
toted. 


J 


Albion   .    . 
Alliance 
Amicable    .  ' 
Argus    .    . 
Asylum 
Atlas     .    . 
Britannia    . 
British  Commercial . 
Caledonian 
aerical,    Medical,] 

and  General 
Crown  .  .  . 
Ea^e  .  .  • 
Economic  .  . 
Equitable  .  . 
European  .  . 
Globe  .  .  . 
Guardiatt  .  • 
Hand-in  -Hand 
Hope  .  .  • 
Imperial  .  . 
Indepcudent  . 
Law  Life    .    . 

Legal  and  General 

Licensed  Victuallers 

London  Assin-anco 

London  Life 
HetroxK>Mtan 
Minerva 
Mutual  .    . 

National 

National  Loan  Fund 

North  British      .     . 

Norwich  Union   .     . 

Palladium  .     .     .    . 

Pelican 

Promoter    .    .    •    . 

Pi-otector   .    .    .    . 

Provident  .     .     .     . 

Bock 

Royal  Exchange 

Boyal  Naval,  MUi-l 
tary,  and  East  > 
India      ...  J 

Scottish  Union    .    . 

Scottish  Widows') 
Fund  •    •    •    •   i 

Standard  of  England 

Sun 

Union 

United  Kingdom 

Universal   •    •    • 

University .    .    . 
West  of  England 

Westminster  .    . 


Fire 

or 

Lif«. 


Capital 
Mibaoribed. 


1805 
1824 
1706 
1834 
1824 
1808 

1837 
1820 
1605 

1825 

1824 
1807 
1823 
1702 
1819 
1803 
1821 
1836 
1807 
1820 
1836 
1823 

1836 

1836 

1721 

1806 
1835 
1836 
1834 

1830 

1837 

1809 
1808 

1797 
•1797 
1826 
1835 
1806 
1806 
1722 

1837 

1824 

1815 

1836 
1710 
1714 


1834 

1825 
1807 

1792 


F.&L. 
F.&L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 
F.&L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 


L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 
F.&L. 
F.&L. 
F.&L. 
F.&L. 
F.&L. 
F.&L. 

L, 

L. 

F.&L. 

F.&L. 

L. 
L. 
L. 

L. 

L. 


L. 
F.&L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 
F.&L. 

L. 

F.&L. 
L. 

L. 

F.&L. 

F.&L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 
F.&L. 

L. 


PtopoitJon  of 

Profit 

given  to  tho 

Aasured.! 


£ 

1,000,000 
5,000,000 

None. 

300,000 

240,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

150,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
None. 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 
150,000 

None. 

•200,000 

1,000,000 

None. 

500,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

None. 
2,000,000 

240,000 
1,000,000 

250,000 
2,000,000 

745,000 

500,000 

5,000,000 

None. 
1,000,000 

300,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 

600,000 
600,000 


Ftsifods 

of 
DiTWoa. 


None. 

AU. 
None 


None. 
Four-sixths 


Two-thirds 
Four-fifths 
Hiree-fourths 
Two-thirds 
Two4hirds 
None. 

One-fiftli 
Two-thirds 
Two-thirds 

Four-fifths 

Four-fifths 

Two-thirds 

i  Two-thirds  of) 

\     On^flfth     j 

One-fifth 

All. 

Four-fifths. 

All. 

I  Two-thirdB  of) 
\    One-fifth.     J 

Two-thirds 

Two-thirds 

Four-fifths 

None. 

None. 

Three-fourths 

Two-thirds 
None. 

Four-fifths 

Two-thirds 

Two-thirds 

None. 

Onc-tliird 
Two-thirds 

Tliree-fourths 

Four-fifths 


5  Years 
Annually 

5  Years 
7  Years 

7  Years 
7  Years 

5  Years 

7  Years 
7  Years 
5  Years 
10  Years 
7  Years 


Lfmito  of  Voyage 

allowed  without  LiceiuM 

ttom  the  Bocioty. 


Entrance 

Money 

VCent. 


{£&  per  Cent, 
at  the  end 
of  9  Years 


»d[ 


{ 


7  Years 

6  Ytors 

7  Years 
10  Years 
7  Years 
7  Years 

At  first) 
10  then  > 
7  Years.) 
5  Years 

Annually 

Annually 

5  Years 

5  Years 

Annually 

Annually 

{After  3 
Years 
Annual 

7  Years 
7  Years 
7  Years 


Hamburgh  &  Bourdeanx 
Elbe  and  Brest     .    . 

Europe 

Europe 

Texel  and  Brest  •  .  . 
Hambui^h  and  Brest  . 
Hamburgh  &  Bourdeanx 

Europe 

Europe 

Texel  and  Brest  .    .     . 

Elbe  and  Brest  .  •  . 
Brest  and  Texel  .  .  . 
Elbe  and  Brest     .    .    . 

Europe 

Elbe  and  Brest  .  .  . 
Texel  and  Brest  .  •  . 
Elbe  and  Brest  .  .  . 
Elbe  and  Brest  •  .  . 
Texel  and  Brest  .  •  . 
Hamburgh  &  Bourdeaux 
Elbe  and  Brest  .  . 
Texel  and  Brest   •    • 


None. 
None. 
10#. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Time 

•OowedllDrthe 

Fiaynentof 


after  they  be- 
ooDediMk 


5  Yeai's 
7  Years 
7  Years 


7  Years 


7  Years 

7  Years 

7  Years 

5to7Yrs. 
r  After  5^ 
<  Yeorj  I 
I  Annual,  i 

5  Years 


Europe,  with  exceptions 

Elbe  and  Brest     .    . 

Hambui^h  &  Bourdeaux 

Rotterdam  and  Brest 

Europe 

Brest  and  Hamburgh 
Elbe  and  Tagus    •    . 

Elbe  and  Brest     •    . 

Elbe-and  Tagos    .    . 

Texel  and  Brest   .    . 
Elbe  and  Brest     .    . 

Europe 

Europe 

Texel  and  Brest   .    . 
Hamburgh  &  Bourdeaux 
Texel  and  Brest   •    • 
Elbe  and  Bourdeaux 
Brest  and  Elbe     •    . 


Europe 

Europe 
Europe 


Hambui^h  &  Bourdeaux 
Texel  and  Brest  •  .  . 
Europe 


Elbe  and  Brest 
Yeara  Europe    .    .    . 
^i  per  I    xexel  and  Havre  de 
A^tl.(|i     Grfice     .    . 


None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 

5«. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

5«. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 

6t. 

None. 
None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

5«. 
None. 


redej 


None. 

10«. 

None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 

None. 


15  Days. 
30  Days. 
1  Month. 
21  Days. 
15  Days. 
15  Days. 
30  Days. 

15  Days. 

21  Days. 

30  Days. 

16  Days. 
15  Days. 
30  Days. 
30  Days. 
15  Days. 
30  Days. 
30  Days. 
20  Days. 
30  Days. 
30  Days. 
30  Days. 

30  Days. 

30  Days. 

15  Days. 

15  Days. 
30  Days. 
1  Month. 
30  Days. 

20  Days. 

30  Days. 

21  Days. 
30  Days. 
21  Days. 
30  Days. 
15  Days. 
SO  Days. 
15  Days. 

20  Days. 
15  Days. 

30  Days. 

80  Days. 

30  Days. 

15  Days. 
15  Days. 
15  Days. 

21  Days. 

21  Days. 

SO  Days. 
15  Days. 

80  Days* 


aaBondiifai 

afiff 
Proof  of  IWi 
vitba 


SMonlis. 

SMootk 
IHoBth. 

SKootiii. 

SHootls. 

SMoBtk 
6  Montis 
3&6K(itk 
SMoD^ 
3HoDtl& 
SMontlB. 
SHootk 
3MoBtk 
3M(mdB. 
33ii)fitk 
3M(atk 

SUontk 

SUontb. 

3^t!& 

3 
3 

3  Mootk 

3){0BtiiS. 

3 


3MoDti& 

3MoQti& 
3)(oDd& 
G  Mootla 
3  lilontiA 
Sliiootis. 
3Moatb& 
OttProrf. 

3MoBti» 

3Monti» 

3Mootiis. 
SHontlc 

3 


3  Monti* 
3  Montis. 


f  To  bo  eventually  paid    off. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE.    No.  VI. 

the  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted  in  London,  it  only  remain^  for  us  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a 
London  offices.     This  information  we  have^  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
together  in  the  following  Table. 

FOR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IN  LONDON. 


Annual  Premium  chazged  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  the  whole  Period  of  a  Male  Life,  at  the  Ages  of 


15, 

20. 

25. 

30. 

35. 

40. 

45. 

50. 

55. 

60. 

£     *. 

<f. 

£ 

*. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

*. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

<I. 

£     #. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

T 

«. 

d. 

1  11 

9 

1 

15 

9 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 
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13 
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3 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  XII. 

Objections.    Part  II. 

Of  the  objections  that  have  been  brought  against 
Christianity,  there  are  some  which  ordinary  Chris- 
tians may  learn  enough  to  be  able  to  refute  for  them- 
selves. There  are  others,  again,  to  which  learned 
and  able  men  have  found  answers,  but  which  the 
generality  of  Christians  cannot  be  expected  to  bmvwqv, 
or  even  to  understand  5  and,  again,  there  are  other 
objections  which  no  man,  however  learned,  and  how- 
ever intelligent,  can  expect  to  answer  folly,  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  belongs  to  man  in 
this  present  life.  For  you  are  to  observe,  that  when 
we  speak  of  any  one  as  having  much  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  we  mean  that  he  is  so  comparativtfy  with 
other  men;  since  the  best  informed  man  knows  but 
few  things,  compared  with  those  of  which  he  is  igno- 
rant ;  and  the  wisest  man  cannot  expect  to  under- 
stand all  the  works,  and  all  the  plans  of  his  Creator. 
Now  this  is  particularly  important  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  the  present  case,  because  Christianity,  we  should 
remember,  is  a  scheme  imperfectly  understood.  What 
is  revealed  to  us,  must  be  (supposing  the  religion  to 
be  true)  but  a  part,  and  perhaps  but  a  small  part,  of 
the  whole  truth.  There  are  many  things  of  which  at 
present  we  can  know  little  or  nothing,  which  have«  or 
may  have,  a  close  connexion  with  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. For  instance,  we  are  very  little  acquainted 
with  more  than  a  very  mall  part  of  the  universe ; 
of  the  whole  history,  past  and  future,  of  the  world 
Vfe  inhabit ;  and  of  the  whole  of  man  9  existence. 

This  earth  is  but  a  speck  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  planets  which  move  round  the  sun,  together  with 
the  enormous  mass  of  the  sun  itself,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  likely  that  all 
these  are  inhabited  |  and  it  may  be,  that  the  Gospel 
which  has  been  declared  to  us  may  be  but  one  small 
portion  of  some  vast  scheme  which  concerns  the 
inhabitants  of  numerous  other  worlds. 

Then,  again,  we  have  no  knowledge  how  long 
this  our  world  is  to  continue.  For  aught  we  know, 
the  Christian  religion  may  not  have  existed  a  fifth 
part,  or  a  fiftieth  part,  of  its  whole  time ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  have  not  producecl  yet,  one-fiftieth  of  the 
effects  it  is  destined  to  produce. 

And  we  know  that  as  it  holds  out  the  hope  of 
immortahty  beyond  the  grave,  it  is  connected  with 
man's  condition,  not  merely  during  his  short  life  on 
earth,  but  for  eternity. 

Seeing,  then,  that  Christianity,  if  true,  roust  be  a 
scheme  so  partially  and  imperfectly  revealed  to  us, 
and  so  much  connected  vfiih  things  of  which  man 
can  have  little  or  no  knowledge,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that^  difficulties  should  be  found  in  it,  which 
the  wisest  of  men  are  unable  to  explain.  And  men 
truly  wise  are  not  surprised  or  disheartened  at  meet- 
ing with  such  difficulties,  but  are  prepared  to  expect 
them  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  view  which  we  have  of  any  portion  of  a  sys- 
tem, of  which  th^  whole  is  not  before  us,  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  map  of  an  inland  country;  in 
which  we  see  rivers  without  source  or  mouth,  and 
roads  that  seem  to  lead  to  nothing.  A  person  who 
knows  anything  of  geography,  understands  at  once, 
on  looking  at  such  a  map,  that  the  sources  and 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the  towns  which  the  roads 
lead  to,  are  somewhere  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  district,  though  he  may  not  know  where  they 
lie.  But  any  one  who  was  very  ill-informed  might 
be  inclined  presumptuously  to  find  faulf  with  the 
map  which  showed  him  oxily  a  part  of  the  course  of 


the  rivers  and  ^roads."*  And  it  is  the  same  with  any. 
thing  else,  of  which  we  see  only  a  part,  unkai  ve 
recoUect  that  it  is.  but  a  part,  and  make  allowance 
accordingly  for  our  imperfect  view  of  it 

There  la  much  truth,  therefore,  in  the  Scotch  pro. 
verb,  that  "  children  and  fbols  should  never  see  half- 
finished  works/'  They  not  only  oannot  guess  what 
the  whole  will  be  when  complete,  but  are  apt  to  pre- 
sume to  form  a  Judgment  without  being  aware  of 
their  own  ignorance.  If  you  were  to  see  for  the  first 
time  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the 
commonest  articles,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  paper 
that  is  now  before  you,  you  would  be  at  a  loss,  if  joa 
had  never  heard  the  process  described,  to  guess  what 
the  workman  was  going  to  make.  And  if  yon  wee 
to  see  the  first  beginning  of  the  building  of  a  house 
or  a  ship,  you  would  be  very  unfit  to  judge  what  aoct 
of  a  work  it  would  be  when  completed. 

And  the  same  holds  good,  only  in  a  greater  degree, 
in  respect  of  the  plans  of  Divine  wisdom.  So  amali 
a  portion  of  them  is  made  known  to  us,  that  it  would 
be  strange  if  ve  did  not  find  many  difficulties,  such 
as  man  cannot  expect  to  explain,  in  that  p(«tioa 
which  we  do  see. 

Although,  however,  you  must  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  answer  all  objections  that  may  be  brought,  yoa 
will  be  able,  in  proportion  as  you  improve  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  and  reasoning  w 
the  subject,  to  find  satisfactory  answers  to  many 
which  at  first  sight  may  have  appeared  very  perplex-. 
ing.  And  in  particuldr,  you  will  find  that  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  Christian  religion^  which  have  been 
brought  forwards  as  objections  to  it,  will  appear  to 
be,  on  the  contrary,  evidences  in  support  of  it  They 
may,  indeed,  still  continue  to  be  difficulties  which  yoa 
cannot  fully  explain,  and  yet  may  be  so  far  firom 
being  objections  against  your  faitii,  that  they  will 
even  go  to  confirm  it. 

For  instance,  the  bad  lives  of  mauy  Chrusttaos, 
who  profess  to  expect  that  Jesos  Christ  will  judge 
them,  and  yet  act  in  opposition  to  what  He  taught, 
and  to  the  example  He  gave,  is  an  objectioa  whidi 
has  often  been  brought  forward  by  unbelievers,  aad 
which  probably  influences  their  minds  more  than  any 
other.  Here  is  a  religion,  they  say,  which  professes 
to  have  been  designed  to  work  a  great  refprmatioa  in 
Man's  character,  and  yet  we  find  the  believers  ia  this 
religion  living  as  if  there  were  no  world  but  the 
present,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  all  the  base  and 
evil  passions  of  human  nature,  just  as  the  Heathen 
did.  And  besides  those  who  are  altogether  careless 
and  thoughtless  about  their  religion,  we  find  (they 
say)  many  who  talk  and  think  much  of  it»  and  pro- 
fess great  Christian  a»al,  and  who  yet  live  in  batred 
against  their  fellow  Christians,  indulging  in  env7, 
slander,  strife,  and  persecution  of  one  another  j  and 
all  the  time  professing  to  be  devoted  followers  of  One 
who  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  return 
blessing  for  cursing,  and  to  be  known  as  his  disciples 
by  their  love  towards  each  other. 

Now  it  is  certainly  most  mortifying  and  dishearten- 
ing to  a  sincere  Christian  to  find  that  his  religion 
has  produded  hitherto  so  much  less  improvement 
among  mankind  than  he  might  have  been  disposed 
to  expect  from  it.  And  you  should  consider  deeply 
what  a  double  guilt  Christians  will  have  to  ansver 
for,  whose  life  is  such  as  to  bring  an  ill-name  on  their 
religion  3  and  who  thus  not  only  rebel  against  their 
Master,  but  lead  others  to  reject  Him.  But  when  the 
evil  lives  of  so  many  Christians  are  brought  as  an 
objection  against  the  Christian  religion,  you  o^y 
reply  by  asking  whether  this  does  not  show  how  un- 
likely such  a  rdigion  is  to  have  been  devised  by  Mao* 
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If  you  saw  in  any  country  the  fields  carefully  ploughed 
and  cleared,  and  sown  with  wheat,  and  yet  continually 
sending  up  a  growth  of  grass  and  thistles,  which 
choked  the  wheat  wherever  they  were  not  weeded  out 
again  and  again,  you  would  not  suppose  wheat  to  be 
indigenous,  that  is,  to  grow  wild,  in  that  country  3  but 
would  conclude  that  It  the  land  bad  been  left  to 
itself,  it  would  have  produced  grass  and  thistles,  and 
no  wheat  at  all.  So  also,  when  you  see  inen*8  natural 
character  so  opposite  to  the  pure  and  generous,  and 
benevolent  and  forgiving  character  of  the  Gospel, 
that  even  after  they  have  received  the  Gospel, 
their  lives  are  apt  to  be  quite  a  contrast  to  Gospel* 
virtue,  you  cannot  think  it  likely  that  such  a  Being 
as  Man  should  have  been  the  inventor  of  such  a 
religion  as  the  Christiip. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  we  should  see  men  seek- 
ing to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  Christian  virtue 
by  outward  religious  observances,  and  by  active  xeal^ 
— often,  bitter  and  persecuting  zeal,— in  the  cause  of 
Christianity;  when  the  very  Founder  of  our  faith  has 
declared  that  He  abhors  such  conduct  3  so  that  such 
Christians  in  professing  to  be  followers  of  Him,  pro* 
nounce  their  own  condemnation.  This  is  certainly 
very  strange;  but  it  shows,  at  leasts  how  strong 
Man*s  natural  tendency 'is  to  that  error;  and  it  shows, 
therefore,  how  much  more  incredible  it  is  that  men 
should  themselves  have  devised  a  religion  which  thus 
condemns  them.  All  men,  in  short,  who  lead  an 
unchristian  life,  (and  especially  Christians,)  are  bear- 
ing witness  that  Christianity  is  not  likely  to  have  come 
from  men. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  absurd  extrava- 
gancies into  which  some  fanatical  enthusiasts  have 
fialkn;  and  which  have  given  occasion  to  unbelievers 
to  throw  ridicule  on  Christianity.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  wild  and  extravagant  character  in  our  sacred 
books.  On  the  contrary,  their  sobriety,  and  calmness 
of  tone  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  what  we  see 
in  some  enthusiasts.  So  that  their  absurdities,  in- 
stead of  being  an  objection  against  the  Gospel,  are  a 
prdof,  on  the  contrary,  what  a  different  thing  the 
Gospel  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  the  work  of 
enthusiasts. 

To  take  another  instance;  it  has  been,  brought  as 
an  objection  against  Christianity  that  it  has  not  spread 
over  the  whole  world.     It  professes  to  be  designed  to 
enlighten  and  to  improve  idl  mankind;  and  yet,  after 
nearly  eighteen  centuries,  there  still  remains  a  very 
large  portion  of  mankind  who  have  not  embraced  it. 
All  the  most  civilized  nations,  indeed,  profess  the 
Christian  religion;  but  there  are  many  millions  uncon- 
verted ;  and  the  progress  of  the  religion  among  these 
appears  to  be  very  slow.    This  may  be  thought  very 
strange  and  unaccountable;  but  at  least  it  shows  that 
the  religion  could  not  have  been  originally  founded 
and  propagated  by  mere  human  means.    The  nations 
professing  Christianity  are  now  far  more  powerful 
and  intelligent,  and  skilful  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  than 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  yet  though  they  send  forth 
many  active  and  aekkms  missionaries,  the  religion 
makes  less  prioress  in  a  eentury  than  it  did  in  a  few 
years,  when  it  was  preached  by  a  handful  of  Jewish 
-  peasants  and  fishermen,  with  almost  all  the  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  and  learned,  opposed  to  them.    We 
cannot  come  near  them  in  the  work  of  conveniony 
though  we  have  every  advantage  over  them,  except  in 
respect  of  miraculous  powers.     And,  therefore,  we 
have  an  additional  proofs  that  if  they  had  not  had 
such  powers,  they  could  not  have  accomplished  what 
they  did. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  objected  that  our  sacred 
bootei  do  not  give  any  full  ^d  clear  revelation  of 


several  very  interesting  particulars  which  men  would 
naturally  wish  and  expect  to  find  in  them.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  very  short  and  scanty  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  before  the  flood;  there  is  little  said  about 
angels :  and  what  is  more .  remarkable,  there  is  no 
fuU  and  particular  description  given  of  a  future  state, 
and  of  the  kind  of  life  which  the  blest  are  to  lead  in 
Heaven.  All  these,  and  especially  the  last,  are  very 
curious  and  interesting  matters ;  and  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  Man  to  discover,  it  appears  very  strange 
to  some  persons  that  books  professing  to  contain  a 
divine  revelation  should  give  so  very  brief  and  scanty 
an  account  of  them,  and  leave  such  a  natural  curiosity 
tmsatisfied. 

Now  this  is  a  difficulty  which  you  may  hereafter, 
on  attentive  reflection,  be  able  completely  to  explain. 
You  may  find  good  reason  for  deciding  that  this 
absence  of  all  that  goes  to  gratify  mere  curiosity,  is 
just  what  might  be  expected  in  a  revelation  really 
coming  from  God.  But  you  may  perceive  at  once 
that  it  is  910/  id  be  expected  in  a  pretended  revelation 
devised  by  Men,  An  impostor  seeking  to  gain  con- 
verts by  pretending  to  have  received  a  divine  revela- 
tion, would  have  been  sure  to  tempt  the  curiosity  of 
the  credulous  by  giving  them  a  full  description  of 
matters  interesting  to  human  minds.  He  would 
have  sought  to  excite  their  feelings  and  amuse  their 
imaginations,  by  dwelling  with  all  his  eloquence  on 
all  the  particulars  of  a  future  state,  and  on  the  nature 
and  history  of  good  and  evil  angels,  and  all  those 
other  things  which  are  so  scantily  revealed  in  our 
Scriptures.  And  a  wild  enthusiast  again,  who  should 
have  mistaken  his  dreams  and  fancies  for  a  revelation 
from  Heaven,  would  have  been  sure  to  have  his 
dreams  and  fancies  filled  with  things  relating  to  the 
invisible  world;  on  which  a  diseased  imagination  is 
particularly  apt  to  run  wild. 

Even  though  you  should  be  unable,  therefore,  to 
understand  why  the  Scriptures  should  be  such  as 
they  are  in  this  respect,  supposing  them  to  come 
from  God,  you  may,  at  least,  perceive  that  they  are 
not  such  as  would  have  come  from  Man.  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  points,  they  are  just  the  reverse 
of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  impostors  or 
enthusiasts. 

Lastly,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  all  the 
difficulties  of  Christianity,  which  have  been  brought 
forward  as  objections  against  it,  are  so  far  evidences 
in  its  favour,  that  the  religion  was  introduced  and 
established  in  9pite  of  them  all.  Most  of  the  ob- 
jections which  are  brought  forward  in  these  days, 
had  equal  force,-- and  some  of  them  much  greater 
force, — at  the  time  when  the  religion  was  first 
preached.  And  there  were  many  others  besides, 
which  do  not  exist  now;  especially  what  is  called 
'*  the  reproach  of  the  cross;'*  the  scorn  felt  towards 
a  religion  whose  founder  suffered  a  kind  of  death 
reckoned  in  those  days  the  most  disgraceful  >  and 
whose  followers  were  almost  all  of  them  men  of  ob- 
scure station,  of  low  birth,  poor,  unlearned,  and 
without  worldly  power. 

«  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  religion  prevailed.  And 
that  it  should  have  made  its  way  as  it  did,  against  so 
many  obstacles,  and  difficulties,  and  objections,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  it  must  have  had 
some  supernatural  means  of  overcoming  them,  and 
that  therefore  it  must  have  come  from  God. 


It  is  impossible  to  make  people  understand  their  ignorance ; 
for  it  requires  knowledge  to  perceive  it ;  and,  therefore,  he 
I  that  ean  perceive  it  hath  it  not. — Bishop  Taylor. 
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All  triangles  whow  base  and  perpendicular  are  eqnal, 
are  equal  in  their  superficial  contents,  whatever  may  be 
fig.  L    _  _  thdr  angles ;  liins  the 

triangles  abc,  cds^ 
and  XFO»  are  eqnal 
to  each  other. 

To  form  two  squares 

of  unequal  size  into 

one  square  equal  to 

both  the  original  squares.     Suppose  the  upper  part 

of  fig.  2  to  represent  two  squares  of  unequal  size : 

lay  them  close  together^ 
as  in  the  engraving;  mark 
off  the  length  of  one  side 
of  the  smaller  square  on 
the  top  of  the  larger,  from 
A  to  B ;  draw  one  line  from 
B  to  c,  and  another  from 
B  to  D ;  cut  the  pasteboard 
from  B  to  D,  and  from  b 
to  c;  remove  the  triangle 
ABD;  place  it  with  its 
aide  ad  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  liirger  square,  so  that  the  line  d  a  shall 
touch  it,  the  angle  A  being  to  the  left.  If  now  the 
triangle  b  e  c  is  also  removed,  and  placed  with  its 
side  sc  against  the  bottom  line  of  the  smaller  square, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  five  pieces  of  pasteboard  will 
form  a  perfect  square  equal  in  its  sup^cial  contents 
to  the  two  original  squares. 

To  make  two  small  squares  out  of 
one  larger:  let  fig.  3  be  the  larger 
square;  cut  it' from  comer  to  corner 
in  two  directions,  and  the  four  piepes 
will  form  two  smaller  squares,  each 
equal  to  one  half  the  larger. 
To  form  a  large  circle,  whose  area 
shall  be  equal  to  two  smaller  circles.  Suppose  the  two 
lines,  A  b  B  c,  fig.  4,  to  represent  the  diameters  of  the 
two  circles ;  place  them  at  right  angles,  as  in  the  figu|pe; 

and  connecting  the  extremities, 
form  a  right-angled  triangle ;  find 
the  centre  of  the  longest  of  the 
sides  of  .  this  triangle ;  take  this 
point  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  which 
will  pass  through  the  angles  of  the 
triangle:  this  circle  will  be  equal 
in  its  superficial  contents  to  the 
contents  of  two  circles  whose  diameters  the  lines 
represent. 

To  form  a  regular-shaped  solid  figure  which  shall 
exactly  fit  three  different-shaped  holes:  namely,  a 
round,  an  oval,  and  a  square  hole ; — a  small  cylinder, 

whose  height  is  equal 
to  its  dittoneter,  will 
answer  these  condi- 
tions.  It  will  pass 
through  the  circular, 
hole  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  its  axis, 
through  the  square 
hole  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  with  its 
axis,  an  through  the 
oval  hole  when  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  with  the  plane  surface  in  which 
the  hole  is  cut 

To  draw  the  arc  of  a  circle  to  pass  through  any 
thu^  d^arminate  points,  if  required,  without  the  use 
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of  the  compasses^  or 
any  other  similar  con- 
trivance, and  when  the 
centre  of  the  same  circle 
is  unknown.  Suppose 
ABC,  the  three  points 
through  which  the  circle 
is  to  pass;  cut  a  piece 
of  pasteboard,  wood,  or  any  other  solid  substance,  k 
such  a  manner,  that  when  its  angle  is  placed  at  a,  its 
two  sides  shall  pass  through  c  and  b.  If  now  tlie 
solid  body  is  moved  alorig  to  the  right  and  left,  so 
that  its  strait  sides  keep  close  to,  but  never  go  beyond, 
the  points  b  and  c,  the  point  i^^will  trace  an  arc  of 
the  circle  required.         • 

THE  SCALE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Man  can  never  attain,  in  the  shape  of  conviction,  i 
lively  idea  of  his  own  position  on  the  scale  of  the 
universe,  unless  he  look  with  undistracted  attention 
above  and  around  him,  and  put  forth  all  the  energies 
of  his  intellect,  with  a  view  to  explore  the  vast  scheme 
of  existence,  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  As  long  as 
be  confines  his  curiosity  to  the  histoiy  of  his  fdlov 
men,  wondering  at  their  progress  from  the  tangled 
forest  to  the  crowded  dty;  shuddering  at  the  san- 
guinary wars,  foreign  or  domiestic,  of  which  almost 
every  field  on  the  globe  has  at  one  time  or  another 
been  the  theatre ;  poring  over  obsolete  principles  of 
philosophy  and  legislation,  or  devising  new  combina- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  transitory  interests,  so  long 
will  he  remain  unconscious  of  the  much  more  exalted 
pursuits  for  which  his  facilities  are  destined.  The 
little  routine  of  each  succeeding  day  leads  him  into 
notions  altogether  false,  as  to  the  real  purpose  for 
which  life  was  given  him. 

Looking  upon  the  immediate  objects  of  his  avarice 
Or  ambition  as  exclusively  worthy  of  his  care,--his 
busy  thought  by  day,  his  feverish  dream  by  night,— 
he  feels  an  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own  importance, 
that  precludes  him  from  bestowing  a  single  reflection 
upon  the  commencement,  the  termination,  and  the 
final  issue  of  the  sixty  years, — an  hour,  nay,  not  a 
minute — of  eternity, — which  are  allotted  to  bis  share. 
Sometimes  he  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Tra- 
velling over  the  Alps  or  Andes,  he  grows  pale  at  the 
lightnings,  which  reveal  their  peaks,  crowned  with 
the  snow  of  past  ages;  he  trembles  at  the  thunders 
that  shake  the  stupendous  masses  to  their  centre; 
and  if  the  forked  bolt  shiver  "the  rock  on  which  he 
stands,  what  an  insect  he  becomes  in  his  own  esteem! 
Wrecked  on  the  Scilly  isles  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest, 
he  beholds  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  lifting  their 
heads  to  the  sky,  and  threatening  to  break  down  the 
bulwarks  which  nature  and  art  have  con^ired  to 
raise  against  their  fury;  he  shrinks  in  idea  to  the 
rank  of  the  cockle-shell,  which  the  retiring  wave 
leaves  behind  it  on  the  shore.'— —Qwirf^  Review. 

The  Proorbssivbnsss  and  final  PaaVBCTioK  or  ow 
Naturb.— It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  foUoviog 
passage  in  a  private  letter  from  that  eminent  phiknopher, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  one  of  his  early  friends.—*'  We  can 
trace  back  our  existence  almost  to  a  point  Fonner  uoe 
presents  u»  with  trains  of  thoughts  gradually  diminishiDg 
to  nothing.    But  our  ideas  of  futurity  are  P«n^*°*'^^' 

Sanding.  Our  desires,  and  our  hopes,  eten  when  mwi- 
ed  by  our  fears,  seem  to  grasp  at  immensity.  This  mm 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  tha  paooRBSSivxif sss  of  o«v 
nature,  and  that  this  little  earth  is  but  a  point  from  vmcn 
we  start  towards  a  pbrfbction  of  being."  _ 
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THE  TOWN  OF  NOYON,  IN  FRANCE, 
The  Bistb-placx  of  C^ltin. 

NOYON  i>  a  town  of  importance  in  the  north  of 
France,  lying  to  the  north-eaat  of  Farii  at  the  dis- 
tance of  aixty-two  miles  (EogUah,)  and  to  the  north- 
vest  of  Soiflions  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  oiiles. 
It  stands  npon  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  called  the 
Vorse,  which  joins  the  Oise ;  there  is  also  another 
■mall  stream  running  through  it,  and  likewise  empty- 
ing itself  into  that  river  which  passes  by  not  very 
far  off.  This  town  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
district  called  the  NoyonnaU,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Ficardy  j  nnder  the  present  terri- 
torial division  of  France,  it  is  comprised  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oise,  so  named  after  the  river  just 
mentioned. 

Noyon  is  a  very  ancient  town.  It  existed  prior  to 
the  tnl^agation  of   Gaol  by  the  Romans,  and  was 

Vol.  XL 


fortified  with  a  high  wall  and  a  deep  ditch,  ■■  ws 
leam  ^m  Cfesar,  when  he  mode  his  second  campaign 
in  that  country  against  the  Belfx,  in  the  year  57 
before  the  Christian  era.  Its  name  has,  however, 
sn^ested  to  some  fandful  speculators,  a  much  hi^ier 
antiquity  ;  for  "  some  say,"  to  use  the  language  of 
the  celebrated  French  antiquary,  Andr€  du  Cheans, 
"  that  it  waa  founded  a  short  time  after  the  Deluge, 
and  that  to  render  the  memory  of  Noah  estimable, 
the  founders  of  the  town  named  it  after  his  name. 
But  as  for  me,"  continues  that  writer,  "  I  do  not 
vainly  trouble  myself  to  illustrate  by  a  ai^rstitioua 
aBiaity  of  names,  the  origin  and  foundatios  of  every 

Setting  aside  these  speculations,  however,  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  town  is  undisputed ;  for  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  same  with  that  mentioned 
by  C«aar  under  the  name  of  NovMmmm,  in  the  fbl' 
iQwiuc  paaaaoe of  hja  commentariea  aftax  iImi  ibia^ 
-  ViA 
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the  advance  of  the  Belgic  Gaub  !il  t  body  against 
his  camp,  and  their  precipitate  retreat  to  thelf  respec- 
tive territories,  there  to  await  his  attack  singly^ 

On  the  morrow,  before  the  enemy  had  recovered  from 
their  terror  and  flight,  Csesar  led  his  army  into  the  oountry 
of  theSoessoites,  (in  which  Soissous  now  stands,)  who  were 
next  to  the  Rhemi  (or  inhabitants  of  the  eountty  is  which 
Rbeims  now  is;)  and  after  performing  a  long  journey« 
marched  to  the  town  of  Noviodunum  (Noyon.)  He 
attempted  to  take  it  at  once  by  storm,  as  he  marched  by, 
because  ho  heard  that  it  was  destitute  of  defenders ;  but 
on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the  ditch,  and  the  height  of 
the  wall,  although  there  were  but  a  few  defending  it,  he 
could  not  so  take  it.  Having  fortified  his  camp,  he  l^gan  to 
prepare  the  vt n^cB*,  and  whatever  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  an  assault  In  the  mean  while,  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  Suessones  arrived,  after  their  flight,  in  the  town  the 
next  night. 

The  vinecB  being  quickly  brought  up  to  the  town,  a 
mound  being  raised,  and  towers  ^ing  built  upon  it,  the 
Gauls  terrified  at  the  magnitude  of  works,  such  as  they 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before,  as  well  as  at  the  celerity 
of  the  Romans,  sent  ambassadors  to  Ctesar  oonoeming  a 
surrender,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Rhemi  they  obtained 
their  safety ;  CsDsar  having  taken  as  hostages  their  chief 
men,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  king  Galba  himselt  and  having 
caused  all  the  arms  in  the  town  to  be  given  up  to  him, 
received  the  submiseton  of  the  Suessones* 

In  the  middle  ages^  Noyon  snffered  many  severe 
calamities.  '  In  859  it  was  captured  and  pillaged  by 
the  Normans,  vrho  did  not  spare  the  bishop,  we  are 
told,  in  the  general  plunder.  Three  times  in  the 
space  of  one  centnrf  it  was  partidly  disitro/ed  by 
fire,— in  1131,  1152,  and  1228,  In  1516,  atrea^ 
of  peace  was  concluded  at  Noyon^  between  Francis 
the  First  of  France,  and  Charles  the  First  of  Spain> 
(afterwards  the  Emperof  Charles  the  Fifth,)  which, 
for  a  time^  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  England  entertained^  of  forming  an  offen- 
sive league  against  France*  The  famous  battle  of  St* 
Qnentin,  in  \(rhiclt  t*hilip  the  Second  of  Spain,  (the 
husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  linflland,)  aided  by 
English  troops,  completely  defeated  the  French,  was 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Noyon  In  1557  ^  the 
town  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  almost  wholly  burnt  by  them«  "  But  like 
Antsus,"  to  use  the  dassical  metaphor  of  Dn  Chesne, 
''  it  has  always  gathered  strength  »om  lis  fall,  and  has 
arisen  from  the  deepest  of  its  mins«*' 

The  capture  whieh  honoors  if  ihosty  (says  the  same 
writer,)  is  that  whieh  oar  king  (Henry  the  Fourth)  made 
of  it,  in  1591,  from  the  Leaguers.  He  beseiged  it  in  the 
month  of  August,  atid  having  defbited  four  times  the 
succour  which  was  sent  to  it  ott  the  part  of  the  League,  and 
having  killed  the  most  resolute  of  toe  par^,  Uken  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight,  he 
compelled  the  beseiged  to  surrender  on  the  17th  of  the 
month.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  with  the  Sieurs  de  Belin, 
Vitri  d*Alinoourt»  and  odiers,  were  desirous  of  making  an 
atUek  en  Mantes,  thinking  thereby  to  divert  the  king  Irom 
bis  purpose,  and  they  endeavoured  also  te  foroe  the  Swiss, 
stationed  at  Hudan;  but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain, 
as  were  also  those  which  they  made  to  relieve  Noyon ;  for 
the  king,  without  being  disturbed  by  these  arrangements, 
Iblldwed  up  his  point,  and  under  the  very  nose  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  dared  not  come  to  an  engagement  with  him, 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  place ;  and  then  having 
thus  covered  with  shame  the  Leaguers  and  the  Spaniards, 
he  went,  in  addition,  as  far  as  Han  to  harass  them  and 
invite  them  to  the  combat;  but  they  never  were  in  the 
hdmour  to  partake  of  it. 

this  town  stands  upon  the  slope  of  a  hiUj  its 
situation  is  good  and  it  is  Well  built.  There  are  no 
public  buildings  worthy  of  notice^  with  the  exception 

*  The  vineis  of  the  Romant  wers  moi^tble  ^eds  eomtracted  of 
wood  and  hurdles,  aad  covered  with  earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any 
other  substance  which  could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  They  were 
pvshed  forward  to  the  walb  of  a  besie^d  town,  upon  wheeu,  and 
under  the  shelter  which  they  afforded,  the  assailants  either  worked 
the  batterina-ram,  or  tried  to  undermine  the  walls 


of  the  cathedral^  the  Ancient  qnadopal  palace,  _ 
the  town-honsca  This  last  is  a  regukr  structure, 
standing  in  a  square,  adorned  with  a  fotintain,  the 
water  of  which  is  brought  from  a  hill  in  the  neigh. 
bonrhood.  The  town  possesses  several  other  fountain!, 
whieh  contribute  lai^ly  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  of  great  antiquity; 
it  was  b^;un  by  Pepin  and  finished  by  Charlemagnt 
It  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
has  two  large  towers,  each  two  hundred  feet  in  height 
The  see  of  Noyon  was  founded  in  the  earher  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  when  the  town  of  St.  Queutin, 
which 'had  previously  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Y^dals.  The  bishop  of  Noyon 
was  the  last  of  the  three  "  ecclesiastical  court-peers" 
of  France;  and,  at  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  always 
carried  the  biddrick<  Some  peculiar  ceremonies,  of 
great  local  importance,  were  practised  when  he  made 
his  entry  into  the  town.  The  population  of  Noyon 
is  about  six  thousand ;  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  some  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  kc,  and  carry 
on  also  a  trade  in  com. 

Noyon  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  birth-plaee 
of  the  celebrated  reformer  Calvin,  who  was  bom  there 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1509.  Ris  father,  Gerard 
Cidvin,  or  Canviti,  as  the  name  is  more  conectlr 
written,  was  by  trade  a  coapef;  and  though  of  re- 
spectable character,  his  dfcmnstaaces  were  too  humbie 
to  have  .permitted  him  to  give  his  son  a  complete 
education.  Fortunately^  however,  the  youth,  having 
exhibited  at  an  early  age  a  pious  disposition,  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  wealtiiy  finnily  In  the  town;  and 
bebg  taken  under  tiieir  proteetioiij  was  sent  to  Pare 
to  sUidy  for  the  ehnreh.  Bdbre  he  had  reached  his 
twelfth  yeari  he  was  preferred  to  a  benefice  in  the 
cathedral  of  Noyon^  not  a  eanonry  as  is  sometimes 
said,  but  a.chiqielrr  bearing  the  name  De  U  Gesine. 
About  live  years  aRermo^  he  obtained  also  the  core 
of  Monteviile)  but  this  he  eaefaaaged  at  the  end  of 
two  years  for  the  ettre  of  Poitt  £'Ev6que  in  the 
vicinity  of  tiie  town«  His  residence  was,  however,  at 
Paris,  where  he  eontfanaed  to  pttfine  his  studies,  not 
having  even  received  priest's  ardefs«  It  was  from  a 
native  of  Noyon^  a  felk»w  scholar  of  his,  that  Calm 
procured  a  copy  of  the  ScriptlireSi  the  perusal  of 
which  forced  upon  his  mind  a  oontktion  of  many  of 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Home.  He  returned  to 
Noyon  upon  the  death  of  his  father^  but  after  a  short 
stay  again  Went  to  Parfs^  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
subsequently  renewed  his  canneakm  with  his  native 
place,  from  which^  indeedj  he  Was  in  a  great  measure 
cut  off  after  he  had  drawn  down  upon  himself  the 
hoatihty  of  the  Romanists,  by  his  open  defence  and 
preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  T^ 
he  was  not,  however,  foi*gotten,  we  have  a  p^  ^^ 
an  interesting  circumstance  which  occurred  wiiile  he 
was  labouring  at  Greneva  to  cement  the  fabric  of  the 
church  which  he  had  established  there;  the  canons 
of  Noyon,  in  the  year  1S5(5,  puWicly  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  his  recovery  from  an  illness  which  it  had 
been  apprehended  would  trove  mortal.  Noyon  vas 
also  the  birth-place  of  Jacques  Sararin,  a  to^ 
French  painter  and  sculptor,  who  was  born  there  in 
the  year  1598. 
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Thkrs  is  not  a  book  on  earth,  so  favourable  to  all  the  kiw 
and  all  the  sublime  affections,  or  so  unfriendly  to  hatr^ 
and  perseetttion«  lo  tyranny»  injustioe,  and  everf  sort* 
malevolence,  as  the  Qespel.  It  brsates  nothing  thiwg<^ 
but  mercy,  benevolence,  and  peace. — ^Bbattis. 

Open  not  thy  gate  to  flatterers,  nor  thy  es»  to  bickhit» 
— Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.V. 

Pharaoh's  Dreams. 

Pharaoh's  dreams  refer  to  objects  before  him  in  his 
waking  hours.     ''  Behold  there  came  up  ont  of  the 
river  (Nile),  seven  kine^  fat-fleshed  and  well  favoured^ 
and  they  fed  in  a  meadow.'*  (Gen.  xli.   2).     The 
Achu,  rendered  ''  a  meadow/'  by  onr  translators, 
more  properly  signifies  some  species  of  flag  or  reed. 
We  know,  both  from  the  monuments  and  the  wri- 
tings of  the  ancient  historians,  that  the  cultivation 
of  aquatic  plants  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
agriculture  of  Egypt.     Herodotus  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  great  attention  paid  to  this 
branch  of  industry  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta. 
"  The  customs  of  those  who  reside  in  the  marshes,  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  other  Egyptians,  but 
they  have  devised  the  following  inventions  for  pro- 
curing an  easy  supply  of  food.    When  the  river 
attains  its  height,  and  the  plains  are  covered,  great 
numbers  of  lihes  spring  up  in  the  water ;  to  these 
the  Egyptians  give  the  name  of  lotus.    'They  care- 
fully gather  them,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  -,  they 
then  squeeze  out  the  seeds  from  the  pods  of  the 
lotus,  which  resemble  those  of  the  poppy,  and  having 
formed  them  into  loaves  bake  them  over  the  fire. 
The  root  also  of  this  lotus,  which  is  roundish,  and  of 
the  size  of  an  apple,  is  eatable ;  its  flavour  is  mode- 
rately sweet.    There  are  also  other  lilies  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  somewhat  similar  to  roses,  produced  in 
the  river^  the  fruit  of  which  is  contained  in  a  calyx, 
or  cup,  on  a  separate  stem,  which  springs  up  from 
the  side  of  the  root  j  it  is  in  shape  like  the  combs 
formed  by  the  wild  bees.    In  the  calyx,  or  cup,  are 
found  many  kernels,  about  the  size  of  an  olive-stone  $ 
they  are  eaten  both  green  and  dried.    The  byblus  is 
an  annual  plant;  after  they  have  plucked  it  from 
the  marshes,  they  cut  off  the  top  part,  and  use  it  for 
many  and  various  purposes  j  the  lower  part,  which  is 
about  a  cubit  in  length,  is  good  for  food,  and  is  com- 
monly exposed  for  sale.     Those  who  desire  to  make 
a  very  delicate  dish  of  the  byblus,  stew  it   in  a  hot 
pan,  and  so  serve  it  up." 

Theophrastus  confirms  this  account  of  the  edible 
aquatic  plants,  and  be  adds  that  the  parts  not  used 
for  human  food,  were  given  as  fodder  to  sheep  and 
oxen.  The  Achu  on  which  Pharaoh,  in  his  dream, 
beheld  the  cattle  feeding,  was,  probably,  one  of  the 
esculent  river  plants.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the 
corn-harvest,  the  straw  was  usually  neglected,  the 
reapers  cutting  off  only  the  ears,  but  in  the  lotus- 
barvest  the  reapers  cut  the  stems  very  low,  and  great 
care  was  taken  in  binding  the  sheaves,  because  every 
part  of  these  vegetables  might  be  turned  to  profitable 
account. 

The  two  species  of  lotus  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
are  the  Nymphea  lotus  and  the  Nymphea  neiumbo. 
The  former  is  still  found  in  great  abundance  near 
Damietta.  The  stalk  rises  about  five  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  it  sometimes  attains  a 
greater  height,  and  hence  we  find  it  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  the  byblus  in  Egyptian  paintings.  Savary 
mentions  in  his  Travels,  that  the  seed  is  still  used  as 
an  article  of  food  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  Nymphea 
neiumbo,  or  Nelumbium  speciosum,  is  a  plant  weU 
known  in  India ',  it  does  not  appear  to  be  now  culti- 
vated in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  it  was  anciently 
an  object  of  great  attention.  Belzoni  found  it  de- 
picted in  its  natural  colours,  with  its  stalk,  flower, 
and  fruit,  in  one  of  the  tombs  which  he  opened  ;  and 
in  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt,  we  find  that  a 


neiumbo  harvest  is  represented  in  one  of  the  royal 
sepulchres,  thus  intimating  that  it  was  deemed  a 
luxury  worthy  of  sovereigns.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  that  the  byblus  grows  in  a  part  of  Sicily,  near 
Syracuse,  but  nowhere  else  in  Europe.  The  late 
Chevalier  Landolina  succeeded  in  manufacturing 
papyrus  from  its  leaves,  specimens  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  principal  museums  and  cabinets  of 
Christendom.  He  likewise  bears  testimony  to  the 
sweetness  of  the  sap,  and  describes  the  interior  pulp 
as  similar  to  the  sugar-cane. 

It  is  said  that  the  seven  kine  were  '^&t-fleshea 
and  well-flavoured,"  and  we  find  firom  the  monu- 
ments that  the  fattening  of  cattle  was  very  exten- 
sively practised  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  superstitious 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  which  some  authors 
ascribe  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  must  have  been 
limited  to  a  particular  sect  or  district.  This  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle  serves  to  explain  a  dilBculty 
in  the  history  of  the  ten  plagues :  in  the  account  of 
the  plague  of  murrain,  it  is  said,  "  all  the  cattle  of 
Egypt  died,"  (Gen.  ix.  6)  -,  and  in  the  same  chapter 
we  are  told  that  some  of  the  Egyptian  cattle  were 
subsequently  destroyed  by  the  hail.  But  those  who 
have  dwelt  upon  this  apparent  contradiction  have 
overlooked  the  limitation  to  the  plague  of  murrain, 
in  its  announcement,  "  Behold  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in  the  fields*'  the  plague 
consequently  did  not  extend  to  the  beasts  which  were 
preserved  in  stalls  and  enclosures,  and  consequently 
there  remained  after  the  plague  of  murrain  a  con- 
siderable number  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hail. 

Many  commentators  have  expressed  surprise  at 
*'  the  kine  coming  up  out  of  the  river,"  but  this  is  a 
circumstance  with  which  all  travellers  in  the  East  are 
familiar.  All  animals  of  the  buffalo  kind,  in  hot 
countries,  delight  to  stand  for  hours  in  the  water^ 
with  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  head,  im- 
mersed, both  to  cool  themselves  and  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  flies  and  other  insects  j  indeed  we  see 
the  same  thing  frequently  occur  in  England*  It 
deserves  also  to  be  noticed,  that  the  ox  among  tha 
J^gyptians  was  the  ordinary  symbol  of  agriculture  and 
subsistence,  and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
visionary  emblems  of  abundant  harvests  should  seem 
to  come  from  the  Nile,  the  great  source  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  country.  Though  in  most  cases  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  the  andogy  which  induced  tha 
^gyp^i^i^s  to  adopt  any  particular  symbol,  we  can  at 
once  discover  the  reason  why  the  ox  was  made  the 
emblem  of  farming  operations,  because  there  was 
scarcely  one  in  which  this  useful  animal  was  not 
employed.  The  ox  drew  the  plough,  carted  borne 
the  harvest,  and  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  threshed 
out  the  grain.  A  more  striking  emblem  of  agricul- 
tural produce  could  scarcely  be  devised  than  the 
animal  which  lent  such  efficient  aid  to  the  cultivation 
in  every  one  of  his  labours. 

In  his  second  dream  Pharaoh  beheld  that  "  seven 
ears  of  com  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and 
good."  (Gen.  xli.  7).  The  prolific  harvests  of  Egypt 
were  always  celebrated,  the  crops  depicted  on  the 
monuments  are  always  represented  very  rich,  and 
modem  travellers  have  found  corn-plants  with  more 
than-  seven  ears  on  one  stalk,  growing  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

When  Joseph  was  summoned  from  his  dungeon 
to  interpret  Pharaoh's  dream,  the  historian  mentions 
a  minute  particularity,  which  our  habits  prevent  us 
from  noticing  with  the  attention  it  merits.  "  Then 
Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph,  and  they  brought 
him  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  he  shaved  himself, 
and  changed  his  raiment^  and  Cftme  in  unto  Pharaoh*'*^ 
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(Gen.  xlL  14).  Uallke  tbe  other  oriental  nalions, 
tiK  Egyptians  did  not  wear  beards,  and  they  vere  the 
only  people  who  practised  shaving  from  remote  antd- 
qnity ;  indeed  it  is  chiefly  by  their  want  of  a  beard, 
nut  the  native  Egyptians  are  distingnished  from  their 
allies  and  captives  on  the  monuments.  This  practice 
could  only  have  been  known  to  a  person  well 
acqwdnted  with  Egypt,  for  the  Hebrews  cherished 
the  beard,  and  considered  its  loss  a  great  disgrace. 
Bat  Joseph  here  conforms  himself  to  an  usage,  which 
but  for  the  Bible  and  the  monnments  wonJd  never 
have  been  known  to  have  existed. 

Indeed,  the  attention  bestowed  by  the  Egyptians 
on  the  hair  uid  beard,  seems  to  have  been  r^arded 
by  them  as  one  of  the  distingnishing  marks  of  their 
snperior  civilization.  We  see  them,  as  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  employing  profeasioital  barbers  and  bair- 


,  and  we  invariably  find  the  captives  irom 
hariiarana  tribes  depicted  with  rongh  beards  and 
ahaggy  locks,  as  if  no  more  striking  mariu  could  be 
given  of  thdr  inferiority  to  the  highly- cnltivated 
nation  which  was  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Pha- 
rtohs.  . 

Pharaoh  wai  so  delighted  with  tne  wisdom  dis- 
played by  Joseph  in  the  interpretation  of  his  dream, 
that  he  i^pointed  him  his  prime  minister.    The  form 


of  investitnre  is  remarkable.  "  And  I%sfaoh  tod 
off  his  ring  from  his  hand  and  put  it  npon  Joi^'i 
hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  veatnres  of  fine  linen,  mi 
pntagold  chain  about  his  neck;  and  be  mide his 
to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had,  idiI  Atf 
cried  before  him,  '  Bow  the  knee  ;'  and  he  nwde  bin 
ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  (Gen.  lU.  G, 
43}.  Investiture  by  the  gift  of  a  seal-ring  taivk 
of  honour  is  still  common  in  the  East ;  and  wc  kn 
^m  the  monuments,  that  the  privilege  of  veuinji 
gold  chain  was  reserved  for  persons  of  high  lut 
and  was  probably  an  ensign  of  their  dignity.  Ik 
chariot  was  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  and  tberi{bl 
of  riding  in  one  of  their  splendid  vehicles  apponto 
be  reserved  for  kings  and  princes ;  no  penuns  of 
inferior  rank  appear  thus  mounted,  on  the  m<mt- 
ments,  and  hence  we  can  appeciate  the  bistorin's 
accuracy  in  specially  mentioning,  that  Jmqih  toit 
only  in  "  the  second  chariot,"  It  deserves  ski  to 
be  noted,  that  the  word  abrek,  rendered  by  anr  (nat- 
lators,  "  bow  the  knee,"  is  interpreted  diffmntlfbr 
most  of  the  ancient  versions ;  they  coBsider  it  u 
two  words,  ab  Tek,  that  is,  "  father  of  the  ImS,  w 
po)plc,"  an  epithet  frequentiy  applied  to  riant  c 
ministers  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  recorded,  that  "  in  the  seven  plenteotu  yi*i*i 
the  earth  brought  forth  hy  handfuU."  (Gen.  lit.  Al)- 
This  singular  expression  appears  to  allude  not  idoHt 
to  the  great  abundance  of  the  crop,  bat  ilio  to  tk 
Egyptian  custom  of  reaping  only  the  ears  id  vxa, 
neglecting  the  straw  as  an  article  of  little  valne.  *' 
see  the  figure  to  the  left  in  the  accompanfiog  a- 
graving,  holding  a  handful  of  com,  while  an  inferfir 
labourer  is  carrying  away  the  collected  ears  ins  b»«W- 

The  shortness  of  the  ears  cnt  off  by  the  rMp«  >> 
attested  by  the  basket,  the  shape  of  which  obrioii^ 
renders  it  unfit  for  carrying  straw,  and  also  bl  ™ 
bundles  which  the  Bgures  on  the  left  hdd  in  tlw 
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huid<.  Bat  we  muit  not  infer  from  Uiis  that  the 
Bgyptian  com  was  remarkable  for  b  short  stem ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  we  see  in  this  ver^  engiraving;  that  it 
gicw  to  a  very  considerable  height;  the  straw,  how- 
ever, was  not  regarded,  on  account  of  the  great 
abnodsDce  of  reeds  and  lotos  in  the  country,  which 
both  afforded  more  snccnlent  foddejr  for  cattle,  and 
also  were  stroDger  and  more  dorable  for  covering  the 
roofs  of  huta  and  hoosei.  It  is  from  this  pecnliarity 
of  Egyptinn  fanning  that  we  never  see  a  gleaner  re- 
presented in  any  of  their  pictures  of  a  huvest,  and 
tkat  their  reaping-hooks  are  shorter  and  more  curved 
than  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  this  country. 
Jt  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  the  various  species 
of  grain  depicted  oa  the  monaments;  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  varieties  of  bread-corn, 
especially  wheat,  have  been  produced  by  cultivation. 
Botanists  have  not  agreed  upon  the  particular  species 
of  TWlicam  which  was  first  cultivated  by  farmers  ; 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  an 
Egyptian  plant,  for  unquestionably  Egypt  was  the 
country  in  which  it  was  first  cultivated. 

The  Bible  first  mentisus  wheat  as  the  produce  of 
Kgypt :  tbe  monuments  show  that  its  cultivation 
was  practised  before  the  age  of  profane  history,  and 
tbe  earliest  traditions  of  Greece  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean islands  agree,  that  the  knowledge  of  grain  was 
derived  from  Elgyptian  emigrants.  There  is  one  more 
particular  respecting  the  cultivation  of  grain  men- 
tioned by  tbe  sacred  historian,  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  commentators,  but  which  ii 
singularly  confirmed  by  the  monuments  and  by  pro- 
fane history.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  the 
corn-farms  were  all  in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  It  is 
•aid  of  Joseph,  "the  food  of  the  field  kAicA  vat 
rou»d  about  every  city,  laid  he  up  in  the  same."  The 
monuments  exhibit  to  us  the  form-labourers  aume- 


rons  and  unarmed,  while  the  historians  asrarc  as, 
that  those  parts  of  Egypt  at  a  distance  from  the 
cities,  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  plundering 
hordes  on  tbe  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  the 
country.  Hence  we  see  how  forcible,  and  how  just 
is  the  specification  of  the  sacred  historian,  "  that  tbe 
com-fietds  were  round  about  every  city,  "  a  ciircam- 
stance  which  at  once  stamps  the  truth  and  anthea- 
ticity  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  account  given  us  of  Joseph's  pradent  admi- 
nistration, we  find  a  distinct  referencemade  to  another 
Egyptian  ossge, ,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  monuments,  "  And  Iw  gathered  np 
all  the  food  of  the  seven  years  which  were  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  np  the  food  in  tbe  cities  ; 
the  food  of  the  field  which  was  round  about  every 
city,  laid  he  up  in  the  same.  And  Joseph  gathered 
com  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,  utilil  he  left 
mmberiiig  U,  for  it  was  without  number,"  (Gen.  xli. 
■18,  49.)  In  the  accompanying  engraving  of  the 
process  of  winnowing,  we  see  that  a  secretary  was 
employed  in  Humheriny,  or  taking  an  account  of  the 
produce,  when  it  had  been  freed  by  the  winnowers 
from  the  chaff.  This  secretary  may  either  have  been 
employed  by  the  owner,  or  he  may  have  been  a  royal 
officer,  for,  as  we  shall  snbaeqaently  have  occasion  to 
observe,  taxes  were  levied  in  Egypt  like  tithes  in 
England  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce  was  paid  as  rent,  or  land-tax,  to  the  crown. 

Several  passages  in  Scripture  are  elucidated  by  this 
view  of  the  process  of  winnowing.  We  find  that  the 
grain,  after  having  been  trodden  out  by  the  oxen,  was 
taken  tip  in  a  scoop,  or  slightly  hollowed  shovel,  and 
flung  against  the  wind.  The  broken-  straw  and  the 
chaff  were  thus  blown  away,  hence  the  Psalmist  com- 
pares tbe  ungodly  to  "the  chaff,  which  the  wind 
driveth  away."  (Psalm  i.  4.)     The  shovel  used  in  this 
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operation^  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  mizreh,  which 
is  rendered  "  fan,"  in  onr  versions ;  Isaiah  alludes  to 
it  in  describing  God's  tender  mercies  towards  his 
church  :  "  The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young  asses 
that  plough  the  ground,  shall  eat  clean  provender, 
which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the  shovel  and  the 
fan."  (Isaiah  zxx.  24.)  John  the  Baptist  describing 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  makes  a  more  direct 
allusion  to  this  winnowing  process  :  '*  Whose  fan  is  in 
his  hand,  and  he  will  throughly  purge  his  floor, 
and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer,  but  the  chaff 
he  will  bom  with  unquenchable  fire."  (Matt.  iii.  1 2.) 

The  storing  and  gathering  of  corn  into  the  granaries, 
is  frequently  depicted  on  the  monuments  3  we  can  see 
that  the  stores  were  very  capacious,  and  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  might  have  contained  a  supply 
sufficient  for  the  seven  years  of  famine. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  granaries  deserves  to 
be  particularly  iioticed.  The  roofs  of  the  stores  are 
arched ;  the  investigations  of  modern  travellers  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  principles  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  arch  were  known  both  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians,  although  they  were 
not  understood  by  the  architects  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  great  extent' of  the  stores  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  and  in  many  other  similar  repre- 
sentations! might  surprise  us,  did  we  not  know  that 
Egjrpt  was  the  granary  of  the  ancient  world,  and  that 
even  after  the  prudent  administration  of  Joseph,  it 
was  considered  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  have  a  large  stock  of  com  in  store. 

All  ancient  historians  agree  in  attributing  great 
political  power  to  the  priesthood,  and  their  accounts 
are  confirmed  by  the  monuments.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  Joseph  connected  himself  with  the 
priestly  caste,  by  marrying  "  Asenath,  the  daughter 
of  Potipherah,  the  priest  of  On."  Commentators, 
however,  have  omitted  to  remark,  that  agriculture 
was  peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  priests. 
In  the  representation  of  a  victorious  monarch  coming 
to  pay  homage  to  the  gods  for  their  protection,  the 
Importance  of  agriculture  is  manifested  amid  all  "  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war;" 
when  the  king  comes  forward  to  present  his  offering, 
a  priest  holds  out  to  him  a  bundlis  of  com,  which  the 
monarch  cuts  through  with  a  sickle  before  depositing 
his  gift  on  the  altar.  The  peculiar  nature  of  Joseph's 
trast  requiring  him  to  take  charge  of  all  the  fanning 
operations  throughout  Egypt,  must  consequently 
have  rendered  his  reception  into  the  priestly  caste 
highly  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
certain,  that  when  a  king  was  elected  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  priestly  order,  he  was  received  into  the 
sacerdotal  caste  by  adoption.  Hence  there  arose  a 
necessity  for  Joseph's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
an  idolatrous  priest,  a  union  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  censurable  and  improper. 

We  have  now  traced  Joseph's  career,  from  his  en- 
trance into  Eeypt  as  a  slave,  to  the  moment  when  he 
became  the  aaministrator  of  the  kingdom,  and  have 
shown  that  the  existing  monuments  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  Scripture  in  the  most  minute  particulars 
of  his  history. 


CARBONIC  ACID. 
No.  IV. 


Air,  which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  mankind  and 
the  inferior  animals,  in  the  process  of  respiration, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid, — 
a  fact  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Black,  and  since  his  days 
confirmed  and  elucidated  by  many  other  eminent 
philosophers. 


The  means  for  detecting  this  gas  are  so  simple  that 
we  shall  describe  them.  Any  of  our  readers  may 
perform  the  experiment,  which  requires  no  great 
amount  of  chemical  knowledge,  or  of  skill  in  mani. 
pulating,  to  insure  its  success.  First  of  all,  some 
lime-water  must  be  prepared.  To  do  that,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  procure  a  piece  of  quick-lime,  the  size 
of  a  marble,  and,  after  it  has  been  slaked,  let  it  be 
mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  clean  water.  In  an  hour, 
or  less,  that  portion  of  the  lime  not  dissolved  by  the 
water  will  subside,  when  the  latter  being  poured  off 
into  a  glass  vessel, — an  ale-glass  will  be  fbond  the 
most  convenient, — it  is  fit  for  use.  We  may  just 
mention,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  cold  water  dissolres 
a  larger  quantity  of  lime  than  hot.  At  the  tempera- 
ture of  60^,  one  grain  of  lime  requires  for  its  solu- 
tion 778  grains  of  water;  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
(21 2"")  1270  grains  of  water  are  required. 

To  proceed  with  our  experin^ent ;  let  us  take  a 
piece  of  quill,  or  glass  tubing,  and  if  neither  of  these 
happen  to  be  at  hand,  part  of  the  stem  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe  will  do  equally  well.  Inserting  one  end  of  the 
tube,  whatever  it  may  be,  about  an  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  lime-water,  and  the  other  end  in  the 
mouth,  we  must  blow  gently  through  it  for  the  space 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  observe  the  effect. 
The  water  which,  previously  to  our  blowing  iato  it, 
was  perfectly  clear,  will  present  a  milky  appearance, 
occasioned  by  the  Carbonic  Acid  expelled  from  the 
lungs  uniting  with  the  lime  dissolved  by  the  water, 
and  forming  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime).  A  know. 
ledge  of  the  affinities  thus  subsisting  between  lime 
and  carbonic  acid,  furnishes  the  chemist  with  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  convenient,  as  it  is  also  sn  uner- 
ring, test  for  that  gas.  It  also  explains  our  motivei 
for  recommending,  in  a  former  paper*,  lime  and 
water,  as  being  preferable  to  water  alone,  for  removiog 
Carbonic  Acid  from  sewers,  or  other  cavities,  where 
it  is  known  or  suspected  to  exist. 

Having  shown  how  Carbonic  Acid  may  be  detected, 
as  constituting  a  part  of  the  air  given  off  by  the  lungs, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  a  Utile  into  iti 
relative  proportions.  Before  that  can  be  done,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  subject  of 
respiration  generally,  limiting  our  observations,  how- 
ever, to  the  phenomena  coliibited  by  the  hnmin 
subject. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  with  anything 
like  perfect  accuracy,  the  quantity  of  air  received  mto 
the  lungs  at  each  inspiration.     Whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  apparatus  employed  for  the  purpose,  it  must 
necessarily  interfere,  in  some  degree,  widi  the  natorai 
process   oi   breathing;    and    hence   the  results  so 
obtained  will,  at  tha  best,  be  only  q>pnHimations. 
Judging  from  our  own  experiments,  made  with  great 
care  some  years  ago,  and  repeated  just  previous  to 
the  moment  at  which  we  are  writing,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  conducted  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  by  others,  we  believe  that  from  15  to  18  cubic 
inches  of  air,   at  a  temperature  of  60**,  m%7  h« 
assumed  as  very  nearly  representing  the  actual  quan- 
tity which,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  b«aJ* 
and  tranquillity,  passes  into  the  lungs  of  an  adult  at 
every  inspiration.     The  quantity  expired  is  about  the 
same,  subject,  however,  to  occasional  variations,  which 
depend  upon  circumstances  thi^t  we  cannot  now  enu- 
merate.    The  average  number  of  inspir^ticBS  ana 
expirations  in  a  minute  is  40,  so  that  allowing  lo 
cubic  inches  (rather  more  than  half  an  inip«fial,P"^V 
of  air  to  pass  into  the  lungs  at  each  wsp^**^^":! 
follows  that  every  adult  individual  will  requite  2l,oW 
cubic  inches  (equal  to  78  gallons,)  of  air  per  bo«J) 

*  See  (Saturday  MagatinSp  Vol.  H;  p«  1^ 
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and  in  24  hcmrs  the  quftntity  necessary  to  sustain 
life  will  be  518,400  cable  inches^  equal  to  300  cubic 
feet,  or  1872  gallons. 

The  entire  capacity  of  the  lungs  has  been  yariously 
stated,  but  we  think  that  300  cubic  inches  is  very 
near  the  mark.  After  a  natural  expiration,  at  least 
150  inches  of  air  can  be  forced  out  of  the  lungs  by 
voluntary  exertion,  which,  added  to  the  18  expired  in 
the  ordinary  way,  make  168 ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
a  quantity,  equed  to  about  130  inches,  remains  in  the 
lungs  after  every  attempt  made  to  empty  them.  If 
this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  will 
be  renewed  by  1 7  inspirations,  or  in  rather  less  than 
one  minute.  Although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
ascertain,  whether  any  portion  of  the  air  taken  into 
the  lungs  at  one  inspiration,  is  expelled  by  the  expi- 
ration immediately  succeeding  it,  yet  it  seems  rational 
to  conclude,  that  such  is  not  the  case,  especially  when 
the  formation  of  Carbonic  Acid  is  taken  into  the 
account,  a  subject  which  by  these  preliminary  obser- 
vations we  intend  to  illustrate. 

Supposing  18  cubic  inches,  which  we  have  assumed 
as  the  maximum  quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs 
at  each  inspiration,  to  be,  as  we  believe  it  is,  very  near 
the  truth,  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  will  be  3ioths  inches  of  the  first-mentioned 
gas,  and  14  troths  inches  of  the  latter,  the  Carbonic 
Acid  present  in  so  small  a  quantity  of  air  being 
scarcely  appreciable.  This  is  the  state  of  things 
when  the  air  enters  the  lungs.  Let  us  now  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  attending  its  exit.  And  here 
our  attention  will  first  be  arrested  by  the  fact,  that 
although  about  one-third  part  of  the  oxygen  will  have 
been  apparently  lost,  yet  that,  as  respects  the  total 
quantity  of  aSriform  fluid  respired,  and  compared 
with  that  inspired,  no  perceptible  diminution  will  have 
taken  place.  On  a  more  careful  examination,  it  will 
be  ascertained  that  the  place  of  the  oxygen  which 
had  disappeared,  is  supplied  by  an  equal  quantity  of 
Carbonic  Acid  5  whence  it  is  manifest,  that  during 
the  few  moments  atmospheric  air  remains  in  the 
lungs,  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  combines  with  the 
vapour  of  carbon,  and  forms  Carbonic  Acid  5  the 
origin  of  the  latter  gas  in  the  process  of  respiration 
being  thus  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  We  may 
further  remark,  that  the  gases  expelled  from  the  lungs 
will  be  found  to  exceed  in  weight  those  inhaled,  the 
increase  amounting  exactly  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  well-known  superior  density  of  Car- 
bonic Acid  as  eompared  with  oxygen  gas. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
tinderstanding  how  it  is  that  air  which  has  oUce 
entered  the  lungs,  is  thereby  rendered  unfit  to  be 
breathed  over  again.  It  has  become,  in  two  ways,  in- 
capable of  sustaining  the  vital  energies ;  first,  by  the 
withdrawment  of  oxygen,  and  next,  by  the  addition, 
or  rather  substitution,  of  Carbonie  Acid«  Were  tbe 
air  which  has  once  been  breathed  to  pass  immediately 
into  the  lungs  again,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it 
would  be  still  further  deteriorated  >  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  repeat  the  process  three  or  four  times,  the 
air  thus  operated  on  would  produce  suffocation.  This 
is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  some  inslanees  to 
persons  who  have  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  diving-bells.  By  the  accidental  disarrange- 
ment of  the  air-tubes,  or  a  mbunderstanding  on  the  ' 
part  of  the  assistants  of  the  preconcerted  signals, 
the  supply  of  air  has  been  interrupted,  when  those 
within  the  bell,  having  at  length  exhausted  the  oxygen 
it  contained,  have  been  suffocated.  One  of  the  most 
appalling  incidents  upon  record*  ^  ^hat  of  the  con- 
finement of  146  of  our  unfo^onate  countrymen  who 


were  made  prisoners  in  1756  at  Calcutta,^and  shut 
up  in  a  close  dungeon,  whence^  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, 23  only  returned  alive. 

The  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  disengaged  from 
the  lungs  is  liable  to  frequent  variations,  differing  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individuals  at 
different  times.  By  day  it  is  more  abundant  than  at 
night,  beginniQg  to  increase  about  daybreak,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  till  noon^  and  then  decreasing 
until  sunset.  From  that  time  till  the  morning  it 
remains  tolerably  uniform,  the  proportion  being  one- 
fifth  less  than  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Food, 
exercise,  mental  emotions,  and  especially  disease, 
affect  the  functions  of  respiration.  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  Carbonic  Acid  given  off  by  the  lungs,  is 
greatest  when  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a  h^thy 
state,  and  stimulated  by  wholesome  food;  whilst, 
under  the  influence  of  low  diet,  or  de|)resslng  pas- 
sions, it  constantly  diminishes. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  the  subject  now 
in  hand,  were  we  to  notice  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  colour  and  qualities  of  the  blood,  by 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air  in  the 
lungs.  These  changes,  the  means  by  which  they  are 
effected,  and  the  probable  cause  of  animal  heat,  as 
being  intimately  associated  with  them,  must  receive  a 
separate  notice  at  a  future  day. 

Decay  and  reproduction  are  unceasing  processes,-^-' 
in  some  instances  succeeding  each  other  with  a  rapi- 
dity that  eludes  the  most  rigid  observation,  in  others 
advancing  so  slowly,  that  years,  and  even  ages,  pass 
away  ere  their  effects  become  apparent.  By  experience 
and  observation  we  are  affectingly  reminded^  that  no 
part  of  the  visible  creation  is  more  susceptible  of  change 
than  ourselves.  Our  corporeal  frame  is  described  by 
the  pen  of  inspiration  as  a  tabernacle.  In  its  very 
best  state  it  is  but  a  frail  tenement  of  clay.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  that  resembles  a  substantial  and 
long-enduring  building.  True  it  is,  that  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  constructed,  are  in  themselves  durable, 
but  as  respects  their  habits  and  uses  and  properties, 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  changeable  or  uncer- 
tain. What  a  mercy  is  it  that  He,  in  whose  hands 
are  the  issues  of  life,  knoweth  our  frame,  and  re* 
membereth  that  we  are  but  dust ! 

Let  it  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed,  that 
changes  of  form  and  of  place  imply  that  anything  is 
lost  or  destroyed.  Matter,  whatever  variety  of  forma 
it  may  assume,  is  imperishable.  Solids  may  become 
liquids,  and  liqtxids  may  be  converted  into  vapours  01^ 
gases,  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  destined 
to  accomplish  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Creator*. 
The  fire  may  bum,  the  watef  dissolve,  and  the  tern* 
pest  scatter,  but  these  occasion  neither  waste  nor 
disorder.  On  the  contrary,  thejr  are  among  the  most 
effective  agents  by  whose  instrumentality  we  realize 
the  promise,  that  ''  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  Summer 
and  Winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.' 

The  world  in  which  we  live  has  existed,  as  respects 
the  present  arrangement  of  its  materials,  about  6000 
years  5  a  period,  when  compared  with  that  which  has 
elapsed  shice  the  elementary  particles  of  our  globe 
were  first  created,  which  is  perhaps  as  a  drop  from  a 
bucket  in  the  accuniulated  waters  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  perfectly  natural,  that  we  associate  ideas  of  dura- 
bihfy  with  hard  substances ;  hence  stones  have,  in  aH 
ages,  been  selected  for  monumental  edlumns  and  for 
national  edifices ;  these,  in  various  parts  of  the  worid, 
have  withstood  the  Summer*s  heat  and  the  Winfer'tf 
blast  during  many  centuries ;  and  ahhou^,  as  hi 
some  instances,  they  present  only  tmsbapen  masseff 
or  piles  of  ruins,  yet,  even  in  that  state,  they  testify 
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that  hundredi,  and  perhqM  thouaandsj  of  years  have 
passed  away  since  they  were  hewn  from  the  quarry. 

We^have  stated  in  a  forp&er  paper^  ttaat  Carbonic 
AcideptenB  laigelyinto  the  composition  of  thema- 
teAala^^f  wluch  the  solid  fabric  of  otnr  globe  consists. 
It  has  also  been  shown  how  this  gas  can  be  obtained, 
namely,  by  putting  a  piece  of  chalk  into  a  mixture  of 
hydrochicffic  acid  (spirit  of  salt,)  and  watec^  and  if 
tJda  aeid  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  common 
vinegar  may  be  substituted.  We  have  referred  to 
this  matter  again,  to  point  attention  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  means  by  which  we  can  disturb  the  repose  of 
elements,  whose  affinities  have  been  exercising  a 
mutual  influence  during  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  years* 

The  diamond  consists  of  pure  carbon,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  differ  from  carefully  prepared  charcoal 
only  in  the  aggregation  or  arrai^ment  of  its  par- 
ticles. The  combustion  of  the  diamond  in  oxygen 
gas  is  an  experiment  which  has  often  been  repeated, 
and  with  the  same  result,  namely,  the  formation  of 
Carbonic  Acid^  and  this  is  exactly  what  happens 
with  charcoal  under  similar  circumstances.  Here  we 
may  notice,  that  the  high  value  attached  to .  the 
hardest,  as  it  is  also  the  most  costly,  of  gems,  is  due 
rather  to  its  comparative  scarcity  dian  to  tlie  posses- 
sion of  any  intrinsic  excellence.  Some  diamonds 
have  cost  upwards  of  100,000/.;  but  see  how  soon 
thqr  may  be  chuiged^into  a  gaseous  compound,  in 
quantity  scarcely  sufficient  to  impart  briskness  to  a 
bottle  of  soda-water! 

Under  the  iDdSuence  of  cold  and  pressure,  Carbonic 
Acid  is  obtained  in  a  liquid  state  j  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  this,  liquid,  in  promoting  its  own  eva- 
poration, it  has  been  rendered  solid.  In  both  these 
forius  it  is  a  highly-dangerous  compound,  and  ^ther 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  chemist  than  of  practical 
utility,  and  hence  possesses  but  little  interest  for  our 
readers.     Here  we  conclude. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  AN  ELEPHANT. 

A  FARTY  set  out  to  ascend  one  of  the  rivers  at 
Delagoa  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  himting  the  hippo- 
poUpnus.  Wliilst  they  were  in  quest  of  the  haunts  of 
those  huge  animals,  a  shrill  angry  cry  reached  their 
earSj  and  presently,  Mr.  Barrette,  a  midshipman, 
rushed  from  the  reeds,  his  face  covered  with  blood, 
calling  loudly  for  assistance  to  Lieutenant  Arlett,  who 
had  just  been  attacked  by  an  elephant  The  party 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  their  unfortunate 
comrade  stretched  motionless  on  his  back,  covered 
with  blood  and  dirt,  and  his  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets,  in  all  the  expressive  horror  of.  a  violent 
death.  It  was  some  time  before  he  showed  any  symp- 
toms of  life ;  they  succeeded,  however,  in  carrying 
him  on  boiurd,  where  he  gradually  recovered,  and 
when  he  became  sufficiently  collected,  he  gave  an 
account  of  .what  befel  him,  which  shows  the  extra- 
ordinary sagacity  of  the  elephant,  when  in  its  wild 
state.  He,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  animal, 
thought  he  bad  stumbled  upon  a^  enormous  hippo- 
potamus, the  object  of  their  pursuit,  but  he  was  soon 
undeceived.  :The  animal,  which  appeared  highly 
irritated  at  the  intrusion,  waved  its  trunk  in  the  air, 
and  the  moment  he  spoke,  reared  upon  its  hind  legs, 
turned  short  round,  and,  with  a  shrill,  passionate  cry, 
rushed  after  him,  tearing  down  the  opposing  reeds  in 
his  way,  while  Lieutenant  Arlett  vainly  attempted  to 
effect  his  escape.  For  a  short  time  he  had  hopes  of 
eluding  his  pursuer,  as  the  animal  perceived  one  of 
the  seamen  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tr^,  about 


twenty  feet  high,  and  three  in  cixcumferenoe,  aem. 
cing.him  by  las  voice  an4,  gestures,  iifhile  preMipv 
to  fire.  Tly  dephaad  tunopd  r-d|pil  qmdfS^ 
shrieking  with  iftga,  made  a  Idnd  of  9ikp|  Sg£ 
the  tree,  as  if  to  reach  the  object  of  his  attack,  when 
his  ponderous  weight  bore  the  whole  to  the  groimd, 
but  fortunately  without  hurting  the  man,  ifpho  sliji^ 
among  tiie  r^^.  The  ferocious  animal  still  foHowed 
him,  foaming  with  rage,  to  the  rising  bank  of  tbe 
river ;  the  man  crying  loudly,  "  An  elephant!  an 
rlfphant !"  until  closely  pressed  by  his  pursaer,  they 
both  came  upon  the  top  of  the  slope,  where  the  party 
who  had  heard  his  cries  were  prq^axed*  andiasUatly 
fired  a  volley  as  the  elephant  appeared.  tUi  made 
him  return  with  increased  ftiry  to  Mr.  Arlett,  ^o,  la 
his  eagerness  to  escape,  ttvimbled  and  fell,  the  huge 
beast  runnins:  over  him  and  severely  bnusing  iSi 
ancle. 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed,  Mr.  Arlett  aiuM^ttd 
limping  with  pain,  attempted  once  more  t»  xMmt 
but  the  animal  returned  to  the  attadL;  Ui  tnii 
was  flourished  in  the  air,  and  the  next  nmiwHh 
unfortunate  officer  was  struck  senseless  to  the  ffoni 
On  recovering  himself,  his  situation  appeared  hop^ 
less,  his  huge  antagonist  stuiding  over  him,  dufiog 
and  screan^ing  with  rage,  pounding  the  eurth  vitii 
his  feet,  and  ploughing  it  with  his  tusks.  Whea  the 
party  fiirst  saw  them,  Mr.  Arlett  was  lyi^g  betma 
the  elephant's  legs,  and  had  it  been  tiie  intention  df 
the  animal  to  destroy  him,  placing  a  footupoaU 
senseless  body,  would  in  a  ihonient  have  crashed  latk 
to  atoms  5  but,  it  is  probable  that  his  object  waton|f 
to  punish  imd  alarm,  not  to  kill, — such  conjectoR 
being  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  character  ^ 
this  noble  but  reveneeful  beaist. 

It  appeared  that  we  elephant,  on  his  last  retam  to 
Mr.  Arlett,  had  filled  his  trunk  with  mod,  which, 
having  turned  him  on  his  back;  and  forced  open  his 
ihoutb/  he  blew  down  his  throat,  injectiiig  a  J^ 
quantity  into  the  stomach.  It  was  this  Uiit  ftifuA 
the  inflated  appearance  of  Mr.  Ariettas  cbtttt^W^ 
for  he  was  almost  in  a  state  of  suffocation^  ''''^^ 
three  days  after  this  adventure^  he  oectJKoJEi)^ 
vomited  quantities  of  blue  sand.  ^':,]y  ^ 

[Caitain  OwEN'f  Voyagti  U  Explon  thm  Shcret  sfJfiiei.] 


Act  towards  others  as  you  would  they  should  act  towanis 
yourself.  It  is  the  same  in  life  as  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
waves;  for  every  navigator,  there  is  the  same  tea,  tbe  same 
tempests,  the  same  dangers  to  beware  of.  As  long  as  you 
are  borne  on  a  tranquil  surface,  help  those  who  have  suffered 
shipwreck.  Who  can  say  that  you  will  not  be  overtaken 
by  a  storm !  you  are  not  yet  in  port :  the  same  conduct  that 
vou  have  shown  to  the  imfortunate,  will  be  shown  to  yoa 
Dv  your  fellow  voyagers. — St.  Gilboory;  Book  of  At 
Fathers, 


I  THINK  we  may  assert  that  in  a  hundred  men,  there  are 
more  than  nipety  who  are  what  they  are,  good  or  bad,  use- 
ful or  pernicious  to  sodetyt  from  the  instruction  they  have 
received.  It  is  on  education  that  depends  the  great  differ- 
ence observable  among  them.  The  least  and  most  impe^ 
ceptible' impressions  received  in  our  infimcy,  htvecoDae- 

auenoes  ve^  important,  and  of  a  lon^  duration.  It  is  vith 
lese  first  impressions,  as  with  a  nver,  whose  waters  v« 
can  easily  turn,  by  different  canals*  in  quite  opposite  courses; 
so  that  from  the  insensible  direction  tne  stream  receives  at 
its  source,  it  takes  different  directions ;  and  at  last  arrives 
,  at  places  far  distant  from  each  o&er:  and  with  the  same 
facility  we  may,  I  think,  turn  the  minds  of  ehildren  tovbtt 
direction  we  please. — Locks. 
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BBSCRIPTION  09  NEW  ZBALAlfD; 

Nbw  Zealand  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  A 
large  and  very  remarkable  ^roup  of  islands  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  This  group 
consists  of  one  small  and  two  larger  islands,  together  with 
a  number  of  little  islets  interspersed  among  them.  They 
are  situated  between  the  34tn  and  48th  degree^  of  south 
latitude,  and  the  I66lh|pind  176th  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
extending  through  a  distance  of  about  800  miles  fVom 
north  to  south,  and  containing  altogether  about  as  much 
land  as  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  Their  most  striking 
feature  is  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  along 
their  whole  length,  forming  a  kind  of  back-bone  to  the 
country.  Among  these  mountains,  many  of  which  arc  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  reaching  to  a  height  of  14,000  feet, 
and  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  great  Idkes  are  to  be 
ibund,  which  act  as  reservoirs  for  the  tnountain  torrents, 
and  which,  in  their  turn,  pour  out  copious  streams  that 
wind  downwards  through  the  vallev's,  till  they  mingle  with 
the  waters  of  the  distant  oceah;  The  whole  regiort  may  be 
said,  like  old  Mount  Ida,  to  abound  in  fountains,  and  con- 
tains every  variety  of  watehjoUrse,  fVom  the  rill  that 
sparkles  on  the  mountain  side,  to  the  Stately  rivet  and  the 
noWe  estuary.  This  mountain  range  gives  a  hilly  cha- 
racter to  the  whole  country,  not,  however.  Id  the  exclusion 
of  one  level  plains  and  undulating  doWns^  which  produce 
an  agreeable  variety  in  the  landscape.  They  also  act  a 
double  part  in  fertilizing  the  land:  first,  bV  promoting  the 
deposit  of  a  t-ich  soil  which  is  wrlshed  down  from  their 
sides  into  the  numerous  valley s  that  branch  from  them  in 
every  direction ;  and  secotldly;  by  collecting  the  exhalations 
of  the  ncighbouriiig  seas;  dnd  sending  them  in  due  time  to 
descend  irt  fVultf\ll  showers  bver  the  whole  island.  The 
consequence  df  this  %  that  f^ew  Zealand  presents  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  plac^,  ah  aspect  of  verdure  and  bright- 
ness, which  is  Scarcely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  ptt)- 
duces  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  those  trees  and  vege- 
tables which  Qt^  peculiar  to  its  soil. 

II  will  be  observed  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  which 
we  have  given  to  it,  Ihdt  It  occupies  a  position  very  near  to 
our  antipodes ;  It  has;  Wever,  the  advantage  of  being 
some  hundreds  6f  miles  nearer  lo  Ihe  equator,  and  is, 
therefore,  ih  a  milder  portion  of  temperate  lone  than  we 
are.  Indeed;  it  mdy  bb  stated  on  the  unanimous  authority 
of  all  the  travellers  t^hd  have  been  there,  that  the  climate 
is  most  delightf\il;  neither  enervating  by  heat,  or  benumbing 
with  cold,  but  eqUdble^  serene,  and  genial,  inspiring  health 
and  cheer{\ilnesA. 

its  most  fetrikln^  HatUl^l  t^fo^ction  is  its  timber,  which 
rises  to  a  thnjlestie  height;  and  in  Immense  profusion,  on 
hill,  and  plain;  and  mbuntaih.  Of  these  trees,  the  most 
renlarkabfe  li  the  cbwdie,  a  sort  of  pine,  which  frequently 
rises  to  a  Height  Bf  bpwards  of  6rte  ^hndred  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  Xeh  (a  twelve  ftet  At  the  base,  and  beautifully 
round  and  tapenhg  through  its  whole  length  upwards. 
There  are  mso  other  trees  in  great  variety,  and  possessing 
almost  evef)^  various  quality  of  wood,  some  being  heavy, 
some  light ;  sotiie  Suitable  for  the  masts  of  ships,  others 
for  thb  ribs  and  dutef  parts;  others,  again,  for  building 
house*,  arid  olherS  fdr  furniture  and  domestic  purposes. 
There  are  ho  f^liit  trees  naturally  growing  upon  the  islands, 
but  almost  feVety  variety  of  European  fruit  has  been  sown 
or  planted  Iherc;  and  grows  and -bears  luxuriantly. 

Next  to  the  trees,  we  notice  the  existence  of  two  very 
remarkable  vcgeltlbie  productionsj  one  which  the  English 
call  fern,  dtld  which,  indeed,- appears  to  bo  of  precisely  the 
game  chardbter,  as  the  fern  which  grows  wild  on  our  own 
hill  sides.  But  differs  from  it  in  contributing  very  materially 
to  the  nourishihent  of  both  roan  and  beast ;  it  also  grows 
to  a  much  larger  size,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  than  our  fern.  The  other  vegetable 
production  is  the  phormium  tenat,  or  New  Zealand  flax, 
which,  like  the  fern,  covers  millions  of  acres,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  exceedingly  usefhl  fot  the  ropes  and  sails  of 
vessels,  and  all  other  purposes  for  'which  flax  is  used. 
There  are  not  many  indigenous  Vegetables  which  can  be 
used  for  food,  but  the  potato,  and  other  European  vege- 
tables hate  been  planted  there,  and  flourish  abundantly. 


There  is  a  still  greater  deflcieue^f  df  native  Qukdni|Ms 
than  of  esculbiit  vegetables ;  Hie  only  one  tbai  can  be 
pointed  out  as  certainly  existing  in  the  islands  before  the 
visits  of  European  voyager8«  being  a  species  of  small  and 
beautiful  lizard ;  rats,  probably,  arrived  there  with  the  first 
ships ;  dogs,  goats,  and  ptga,  are  now  very  abundant,  botti 
in  a  wild  and  domesticated  state,  over  the  whole  country, 
and  shcbp,  bibrt;  and  horSfes;  thrive  trell  where  they  are 
attended  to.  In  bbtti()dHsDn,^ith  the  abundance  of  otba 
vegetable  productidtiS;  Stibh  as  ferrt  and  flax,  very  little 
grass  is  to  round  there,-^a  remarkable  circumstance,  nhen 
considered  With  refcrcncfe.  b  the  entire  absence  of  natm 
'gramltijvorous  AnlhiaU ;  But  we  are  told  that  where  the 
fern  is  burtit  away  A  Very  gobd  grass  springs  up  in  its  place. 

The  want  df  native  qhadrhpeds  Is  in  some  dcgite  made 
up  for  by  the  ithtiieilSe  quantities  df  fish  nhieh  abound  in 
the  neighbouring  seas,  most  df  which  arfe  excellent  food, 
but  of  kinds  qiiitfe  unkribwn  in  feurope ;  and  by  the  equally 
abundant  tarietiei  df  the  fbathcted  race  which  warble 
among  the  wild  woodlartds  df  the  country.  In  this  parti- 
culah  as  Well  As  Ih  the  great  tnotihtain  chain  which  traverses 
the  islands,  it  offers  a  strikine  contrast  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  Notth .  America,  whbre  there  are  no  hills  of  any 
maertiWde,  and  tvhere  the  birds;  though  possessed  of  beau- 
tiful plutnage,  have  no  powers  of  voice.  Among  these 
birds  thbre  are  ttdl  many  that  belotig  to  species  commoQ 
among  dtirseh-eS, — parrots,  wild-ducks,  and  pigeons,  beiag 
the  only  kind  with  which  wo  are  much  acquainted. 

The  lofty  mountain  range  to  which  we  have  referred,  las 
Remained  up  to  the  {present  moment  towering  in  distant 
majesty  beyond  the  range  of  the  traveller's  investigation, 
but  in  all  probability  contains  great  mineral  treasures;  itis 
certain  that  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  washed  dorn 
by  the  rivers,  and  there  id  nd  doubt  that  coal  exists  in 
different  places,  but  the  principal  geological  characteristics 
of  the  country  still  remain  to  be  discovered ;  the  shores  of 
the  islands  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  iron-bound  cha- 
racter, and  are  indented  throughout  their  t^hole  circuit,  by 
a  succession  of,  perhaps,  the  finest  faarbdut^  iti  the  votli 
Many  of  these  harbours,  it  has  been  observed;  Have  a  bold 
rockv  headland  on  one  side  of  their  entrance^  and  sandhills 
on  the  other, 

BlSTORt^. 

Thb  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  world  of  whfch  Net 
Zealand  forms  a  part,  was,  till  nearly  the  last  century, 
completely  shut  out  ft-om  the  knowledge  of  civilized  man. 
It  was  supposed,  indeed,  that  there  was  somewhere  a  great 
southern  continent,  and  to  this  imaginary  place  they  ga^'@ 
the  name  of  Terra  Anstralis  Incognita,  but  whatorwbeie 
it  was  they  could  not  tell. 

It  was  not  till  the  ]3th  of  December,  1642,  that  Abel 
Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  sailing  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  approached  New  Zealand.  He  did  not,  however, 
effect  a  landing  upon  the  island,  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  upon  him  by  the  natives,  in  the  first  place  where  be 
came  to  an  anchor,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Murderers'  Bay ;  leaving  the  country  under  the  pcrsuasioo 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  unknown  south  continent 

After  his  departure,  it  remained  unvisited  till  the  time 
"of  Captain  Cook,  who  anchored  there  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1769,  and  at  the  expense  of  some  native  blood,  made* 
first  acquaintance  with  the  people,  discovered  that  iw 
country  was  composed  of  islands,  and  sur^'eyed  and  de- 
scrjjaed  the  whole  coast  with  surprising  accuracy.  It  ^} 
singular  circumstance  that  on  the  17tn  of  Decemher,  iQ 
the  same  year,  while  Cook  was  still  upon  the  coast,  M.  ^^ 
Surville,  a  French  navigator,  anchored  off  New  Zealand, 
while  in  search  of  an  island  said  to  have  been  some  time 
before  discovered  by  the  English,  abounding  in  the  V^^^^ 
metals,  and  every  other  description  of  wealth.  He  landed, 
and  was  received  by  the  natives  in  a  very  hospitable  man- 
ner, but  cruelly  requited  their  kindness,  by  carrying  ^)i» 
the  chief  who  had  most  befriended  him,  and  burning  W 
village.  This  was  to  avenge  the  loss  of  a  small  boat,  vli:cn 
he  imagined  had  been  stolen  by  the  natives.  On  the  laJa 
'of  November,  1769,  Captain  Cook  took  formal  possession 
of  the  northern  island;  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1//0 
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of  the  Bouthern,  Sn  the  name,  and  for  the  use  of,  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third. 

The  next  visit  that  was  made  to  these  islands,  was  that 
of  the  French  navigator,  M.  Marion  du  Fresne,  who  landed 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  the  nth  of  May,  1772.  This 
visit  was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
as  it  ended  in  the  murder  of  Marion,  and  a  great  number 
of  his  crew  and  officers,  apparently  without  any  cause,  after 
they  had  associated  with  the  natives  trith  the  utmost  con- 
ildence  and  familiarity  for  more  than  a  month.  Their 
deaths  were  avenged  by  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  natives, 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  mowed  down,  without  the 
power  of  moving,  by  the  musketry  of  the  survivors.  Crozet, 
who  succeeded  Marion  in  the  command  of  the  expedition, 
left  New  Zealand  on  the  14th  of  July,  having  first  taken 
possession  of  the  north  isle  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and 
given  it  the  name  of  France  Australe. 

In  the  year  1773,  Captain  Cook  was  again  in  New 
Zealand  on  his  second  voyage,  and  visited  Dusky  Bay  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  island*  and  Ship  Cove 
in  Cook's  Strait,  on  its  northern  extremity,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Furneaux  in  the  Adventure.  The  ships  were 
Separated  by  bad  weather,  and  did  not  meet  again  upon  the 
coast.  During  their  separation.  Captain  Furneaux  lost  a 
boat's  ctew  of  excellent  seamen,  who  were  dest roved  by  a 
party  of  natives,  headed  by  a  chief  named  Kahoora, 
whether  in  cold  blood,  or  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel,  can- 
not be  known;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  1777,  when 
Cook  again  returned  to  the  island,  Kahoora  visited  him 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  although  it  was  publicly 
known  that  be  had  promoted  the  destruction  of  Captain 
Furneaux's  men,  and  Cook  was  earnestly  solicited  by  other 
natives,  to  take  vengeance  on  him  as  their  murderer. 

For  twenty  years  after  this  period,  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  intercourse  with  New  Zealand  on  the 
part  of  Europeans ;  but  in  the  year  1 793,  it  wak  again  re- 
newed, in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  British 
colony  at  Botany  Bay,  in  New  JBouth  Wales,  distant  about 
a  fortnight's  sail  to  the  westward  of  New  Zealand.  The 
government  of  New  South  Wales  having  attempted  to 
form  a  settlement  on  a  small  uninhabited  spot  called  Nor- 
folk Island,  two  or  three  days'  sail  to  the  north-west  of  New 
Zealand,  became  anxious  to  get  possession  of  some  of  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  in  order  that  they  might  learn 
from  them  how  they  dressed  the  llax  of  their  countir, — a 
production  which  was  also  found  to  grow  in  great  abundance 
on  Norfolk  Island.  A  vessel  was  accordingly  despatched 
there,  and  two  New  Zealanders,  Hoodoo  and  Toogee,  were 
induced  to  come  on  board.  While  they  remained  in  the 
cabin,  "  blinded,"  to  use  then:  own  expression,  by  all  the 
curious  things  Uiey  saw,  the  ship  set  sail,  and  in  a  short 
time  carried  them  to  Norfolk  island.  There,  notwith- 
standing the  lawlessness  of  their  capture,  they  were 
treated  with  great  kindness  bv  the  governor.  Captain  King, 
and  when  made  to  understand  that,  what  they  were  wanted 
for  was  to  teach  and  not  to  labour,  they  willingly  gave  all 
the  information  they  could  on  the  subject  of  flax  dressing. 
This  turned  out  to  be  very  little.  The  operation  was  among 
them  the  peculiar  province  of  women ;  and  as  Hoodoo  was 
a  warrior,  and  Toogee  a  priest,  they  gave  the  governor  to 
understand  that  the  dressing  of  flax  never  made  any  part 
of  their  studies.  They  were,  however,  very  communicative 
about  the  geography  and  political  divisions  of  their  country. 
One  of  them  was  able  to  draw  on  the  floor  of  a  room  with 
chalk,  a  kind  of  map  of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zea- 
land, which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  paper,  and  which 
was  found  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  Captain  Cook's 
delineation. 

These  interesting  persons  rismained  for  several  months 
at  Norfolk  Island;  but  on  the  12th  of  November,  1793, 
were  brought  by  Captain  King  in  sight  of  their  native 
shores.  Ttiey  were  soon  surrounded  by  their  countnrmen, 
among  whom  Toogee  recognised,  to  his  great  joy,  a  female 
relation  of  his  mother's,  from  whom  he  learned  that  his 
iamily  were  in  good  health,  but  greatly  distressed  at  his 
apparent  loss.  It  was  remarked  that  though  there  were 
upwards  of  a  hundred  New  Zealanders  on  board  and  along- 
side, Toogee  confined  his  caresses  and  conversation  to  his 
mother's  relation,  and  one  or  two  chiefs  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  marks  on  their  faces,  and  by  the  respectful 
behaviour  ^hieh  was  shown  them  by  the  working  men, 
who  paddled  the  canoes.  Want  of  wind  prevented  the 
vessel  from  taking  the  young  men  to  their  own  part  of  the 
country:  but  Kotokkokie,  the  chief  of  the  district  near 
which  they  lay,  having  jpromiaed  to  convey  them  there, 


they  left  the  ship,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tection, Toogee  having  rebutted  Captain  King's  suspicions 
that  it  might  be  a  plan  of  Kotokokie's,  for  getting  them 
and  their  elTects  into  his  power,  by  the  generous  assertion 
that  *•  a  chief  never  deceives." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  New  Zea- 
land was  a?ain  brought  into  connexion  with  England,  by 
the  whale-fishery  which  was  carried  on  upon  its  coasts. 
This  led  to  amicable  intercourse  with  the  innabitants,  and 
it  was  iiepresented  to  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
that  by  kind  treatment  they  might  be  rendered  very  friendly 
and  serviceable  to  the  English.  The  government  were 
happy  to  promote  this  object  by  sending  them  over  cattle, 
and  whatever  else  vpas  likely  to  bring  about  their  civiliza- 
tion, and  give  them  a  taste  for  the  conveniences  and  en* 
joyments  of  cultivated  life.  At  last,  a  very  powerfVil  chief 
of  the  name  of  Tippahee,  who  resided  near  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  and  had  shown  his  sagacity  by  promoting  an  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  the  potato  throughout  his  district, 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  taken  with  his  five  sons  to  see 
Port  Jackson,  the  head-quarters  of  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and  while 
he  remained  there,  he  examined  with  the  most  inquisitive 
attention  whatever  was  most  worthy  of  notice.  Being" 
taken  one  day  to  see  a  rope-walk,  and  shown  the  methoa 
of  making  small  twine,  some  of  which  was  made  before 
him,  and  the  process  explained,  he  was  so  affected  by  con- 
trasting our  superior  skill  with  the  ignorance  of  his  own 
countrymen,  that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed  "  New 
Zealand  no  good."  While  at  Port  Jackson,  Tippahee  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  extremes  of  civilized  and 
savage  life,  the  one  presented  to  him  in  the  English,  this 
other  in  the  naked  race  which  inhabited  the  country,  and 
had  for  so  many  years  disregarded  the  advantages  of  civili- 
zation. They,  in  their  turn,  formed  some  extravagant 
notion  of  the  stranger,  and  dreaded  to  approach  him.  After 
exciting  great  respect  in  New  South  Wales  by  his  sensible 
inquiries  on  all  subjects,  his  shrewd  and  just  remsrks  on 
the  laws  and  police  of  the  colony,  and  his  desire  for  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  he  returned  to  his  country. 

Tippahee  was  not  the  only  New  Zealander  who,  about 
this  time,  was  animated  by  the  desire  of  observing  civilized 
society,  and  introducing  civilization  into  his  own  country. 
In  the  year  1805,  his  young  relative,  Duaterra,  placed 
himself  on  board  the  ship  Argo^  which  had  come  in  the 
pursuit  of  whales  to  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  and  in 
Order  to  gratify  his  desire  to  see  a  country  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much,  went  in  her,  as  a  common  sailor,  to  New 
South  W&les,  and  served  on  board  her  for  twelve  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  discharged  at  Svdney 
Cove,  and  though  he  received  no  reward  for  his  year  s  ser- 
vices, immediately  emliarked  in  another  vessel  that  was 
proceeding  to  the  whale-fishery  off  New  Zealand,  and 
served  in  her  for  six  months  more.  After  this,  he  remained 
for  six  months  at  home,  but  the  Santa  Anna  whaler,  having 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  her  way  to  Bounty 
Island,  to  procure  seal-^kins,  Duaterra  once  more  deter- 
mined to  tr;^  his  fortune  on  the  seas,  and  accompanied  her 
to  her  destination.'  He  was  there  put  on  shore  with  thir* 
teen  other  persons  to  kill  seals;  and  while  the  Santa  Anna 
returned  to  New  Zealand  and  Noifolk  Island,  for  supplies, 
succeeded  with  his  companions  in  capturing  8000  oi  these 
animals.  The  Santa  Anna  was  detained  for  many  months; 
and  these  poor  men  were  left  with  very  few  provisions,  and 
no  water  but  what  descended  on  them  from  the  clouds,  so 
that  their  sufferings  and  privations  were  of  the  severest 
kind,  and  three  of  them  fell  victims  to  their  hardships* 
But  as  soon  as  she  returned,  and  had  taken  in  the  seal- 
skins, Duaterra  forgot  all  his  miseries  in  the  prospect  for 
which  he  had  consented  to  undergo  them,  namely,  that  he 
might  visit  England,  and  see  King  Geoige. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1809,  Duaterra,  was  in  the 
Thames.  But  the  ffenerous  feelings  of  the  devoted  young 
patriot  were  so  rudely  trampled  on  by  the  sordid  spirits  in 
whom  he  had  confided,  that  instead  of  succeeding  in  his 
wishes,  he  was  scarcely  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  and  never 
spent  a  night  out  of  the  ship.  After  remaining  a  fi)rtnight 
in  the  river,  he  was  discharged  from  the  Santa  Anna,  was 
sent  tattered,  unhappy,  and  dangerously  ill,  on  board  a 
convict  ship,  which  was  about  to  proceed  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  as  a  discharge  in  full  for  all  his  services,  was 
promised  two  muskets  when  he  should  arrive  at  Port 
Jackson. 

It  hfvopened  that  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden,  senior  chaplain 
of  the  British  Colony  at  New  South  Wales  was  in  Londoa 
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at  the  same  time,  and  had  been  endeavouring  to  effect  by 
^jBQK)r«  delib^ate  plan,  the  same  object  which  was  pursued 
wjxh  a  kind  of  wiid  instinct  by  Duaterra :  namely*  the  civi- 
iLi^lioQ  of  New  Zealand.  He  had  inade  a  proposal  to  the 
Church  MiMionary  Society,  to  establish  a  mission  in  that 
coui^try ;  and  being  now  about  to  proceed  on  his  way  there 
with  two  missionary  settlers,  was  ordered  by  Government 
to  return  to  New  South  Wales  by  the  ship  Ann,  and 
joined  her  al  Spithead.  This  was  the  same  vessel  in  which 
Duaterra  had  embarked,  and  when  Mr.  Marsden  came  on 
b«ard,  he  was  below,  confined  to  his  berth  by  sickness. 
When, Mr.  Marsden  flrst  saw  him,  he  was  on  the  forecastle, 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  great  coat,  very  sick  and  weak,  had 
a  very  violent  cou^h,  and  was  spitting  blood.  His  mind 
was  very  much  dejected,  and  he  appeared  as  if  a  few  days 
wvHild  terminate  his  existence.  The  kindness  he  now  ex- 
perienQed,  however,  gradually  restored  him  to  health ;  and 
by  the  time  tho  vessel  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  was 
able  to  do  his  duty  as  a  seaman,  in  which  capaeity  be  was 
considered  equal  to  most  of  the  men  on  board.  They 
arrived  at  Port  Jackson  in  February,  1810. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  very  distressing  event  bad  occurred 
at  New  Zealand.  The  circumstance  to  which  we  refer  is 
well  known  as  the  Massacre  of  the  Boyd;  and  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  pride  and  vengeful  treachery  of  a  young 
chief  who  had  oome  over  in  that  vessel  fhim  Pott  Jackson, 
with  three  or  four  of  his  countrymen,  and  who  had  felt 
himself  insulted  by  the  captain,  in  being  made  to  work* 
and  being  flogged  at  the  gangway.  Nearly  sevepty  English 
were  butehered  on  this  dreadful  occasion,  and  the  ship  was 
afterwards  accidentally  blown  up  by  the  natives,  who  thus 
peonshed,  themselves,  in  great  numbers.  Nor  did  the  loss 
of  life  end  herou  Tippahee,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, happened  to  come  to  where  the  vessel  lay  in  the 
midst  of  the  slaughter,  but  though  be  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  it»  he  was  afterwards  punished  as  one  of  the  guilty 
pavtv,  by  the  total  destruction  of  all  his  tribe  by  some 
kngliih  oaptains.  These  disastrous  events  gave  a  suddeiv 
cheek  to  the  tffbrts  which  were  in  contemplation  for  the 
improvemetit  of  Itie  New  Zealanders ;  the  scheme  which 
had  b«en  suggested  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was 
left  un prosecuted,  and  a  dark  cloud  hung  over  the  pro- 
spects of  the  country. 

It  had  been  the  endeavour  of  Mr.  Marsden,  whose  return 
to  Port  Jackson  we  have  recently  mentioned,  to  collect 
about  him  at  ParramatCa  the  young  New  Zealand  chiefs 
wbe  oecftsionally  came  over  to  the  country,  to  give  them  an 
insight  into  civilised  life,  and  to  instruct  them  in  such  arts 
as  tbev  were  capable  of  acquiring.    Hither  he  was  accom- 

Eamed  by  Duaterra,  who  continued  with  him,  and  applied 
imself  €0  agriculture  for  about  ten  months,  but  at  the  end 
of  f^baX  time  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
his  own  country  wiith  three  other  New  Zealanders*  one  of 
whom  was  a  son  of  Tippaliee*s  and  a  relation  of  his  own.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  m  which  they  embarked,  had  agreed  to 
take  them  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  condition  of  receiving 
their  assistofnce  during  a  whaling  cruise  which  he  proposed 
to  make  about  the  coast,  of  New  Zealand.  But  after  they 
had  served  him  for  about  six  months*  and  were  just  ready 
to  disembark,  being  now  within  two  miles  of  the  bdoved 
birth-place  which  Duaterra  had  so  long  and  so  patiently 
desired  to  revisit,  they  were  carried  off  in  search  of  another 
whale.  Tantalized  with  a  reiteration  of  false  promises, 
and  having  rendered  the  captain  such  services  as  would 
have  entitled  them  to  a  share  of  oil,  worth  100/.  each,  had 
they  returned  to  England,  Duaterra  and  two  of  his  com- 
panions were  left  destitute  of  everything  on  Norfolk  Island* 
and  Tippahee*s  son  ibrcibly  carried  off  to  England.  The 
vessel  wnich  had  been  the  scene  of  this  iniquity  was  soon 
taken  by  the  Americans,  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
the  master  was  mortally  wounded  and  t^e  chief-mate  killed. 
Duaterra  was  found  on  Norfolk  Island  by  a  friendly  cap- 
tain, and  once  more  restored  to  Mr.  Marsden,  to  whom  he 
fe^mgly  related  all  the  troubles  he  had  under|^ne.  He 
a^in  remained  with  him  for  some  time,  and  aeam  confided 
himself  to  the  promises  of  an  Englishman,  furnished,  as 
he .  had  been  before,  with  a  quantity  of  seed  wheat  and 
various  implements  of  agriculture.  This  time  he  was  not 
disappointed,  but  after  another  five  months*  cruise  was 
landed  on  his  own  shores,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  him- 
self and  bis  friends. 

Dualerra  now  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  applica- 
tioti  of  that  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired ;  and  his 
firft  bttsfness  was  to  teach  his  couptrymen  the  nature  and 
▼altte^of 'wheat,  ^nd  to  promotb  its  cultivation.    The  chiefs 


received  and  planted  the  seeds  which  he  gave  them,  but 
with  very  little  expectation  that  it  eooM  ever  by  any  pi$ 
cess  be  converted  into  biscuit,  a  substanoe  with  which  tber 
had  been  made  familiar  on  board  the  English  vessels.  They 
soon  became  impatient  for  the  produce,  whatever  it  mjirfat 
be,  supnosing  it  like  the  produce  of  other  vegetables  inth 
which  they  were  acquainted,  to  grow  about  the  roots.  Thej 
tore  up  the  stalks,  and  finding  nothing,  cast  them  into  the 
fire  with  much  contempt  for  Duaterra. 

The  only  one  who  looked  forward  with  any  confidence  to 
receive  the  fruits  of  his  labour  was  Honghi,  the  uncle  of 
Duaterra,  a  chief  of  large  possessions  and  grcnit  power,  and 
celebrated  and  dreaded  as  the  fiercest  and  most  successfhl 
of  warriors,  but  who,  though  ferocious  in  batUe,  was  at  other 
times  all  gentleness,  and  not  more  distinguished  by  hit 
mild  manners  and  kindiv  affections,  than  by  a  natural 
taste  and  ingenuitjr  in  sucn  arts  as  he  was  acquainted  with. 

In  due  time  their  hopes  were  realized ;  but  although  the 
grain  was  produced,  tnere  was  no  means  of  overcomiog 
the  prejudices  of  the  other  chiefe  by  converting  it  into 
bread.  They  tried  to  grind  some  in  a  pepper-oml,  which 
was  borrowed  from  the  captain  of  a  whaling  vessel;  hot, 
not  succeeding,  Duaterra  had  recourse  to  bis  old  and  faith- 
ful friend,  Mr.  Marsden,  to  whom  he  sent  word  what  he 
had  done,  with  a  .request  that  he  would  send  bim  a  ml\ 
and  some  more  implements  of  agriculture. 

It  was  now  thought  high  time  to  put  in  execution  the 
benevolent  design  which  was  oonceivea  by  Mr.  Marsden  six 
years  before.  A  small  vessel  was  accordingly  purchased  oa 
behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soqiety,  and  was  sent 
with  the  two  missionary  settlers,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Kendal, 
to  the  Bay  of  Islands  *•  They  took  with  them  a  steel  mil), 
and  other  articles  which  would  be  usefiil  to  Duaterra,  and 
conveyed  a  message  from  Mr.  Marsden,  inviting  him  to 
come  over  with  some  other  chiefs,  and  pay  a  visit  to  Port. 
Jackson.  It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  joy  and  excite- 
ment which  were  occasioned  by  this  present  and  coromuai- 
cation.  It  was  a  memorable  day  for  New  Zealand,  vhen 
Duaterra,  surrounded  by  his  admiring  country nien,  first 
ground  his  wheat,  and  inade  a  cake  of  the  floor  which  had 
been  produced  on  his  own  country's  soil,  and  distributed  to 
his  guests  bread  which  his  own  hands  had  sown,  mi 
ground,  and  kneaded.  So  anxious  was  he  to  prosecute  his 
mteresting  labours,  that  he  at  first  declined  the  invitatioa 
to  Port  Jackson,  wishing  to  remain  for  two  years  more,  and 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  his  own  ceantry.  Bat 
Honghi  was  anxious  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  Duaterra 
was  prevailed  upon  to  go  with  him. 

In  1814,  after  a  short  visit  to  Pbrt  Jackson.  'Hongln  and 
Duaterra  returned  with  Mr.  Marsden  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Nicholas,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  cmr  in-. 
formation,  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  the  flrst  station  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  then  establbhed,  and 
Duaterra  looked  forward  with  triumph  and  joy  to  the  future 

S respects  of  his  country.  "  I  have  now,**  sud  he,  ^  iutro- 
uced  the  cultivation  of  wheat  into  NeW  Zealand ;  Nev 
Zealand  will  become  a  great  country  in  two  years  more;  I 
shall  be  able  to  export  wheat  to  Port  Jackson  in  exchange 
for  hoes,  axes,  spades,  tea,  and  sugar.**  Under  this  impres- 
sion he  made  arrangements  with  his  people  for  a  very  ei-. 
tensive  cultivation,  and  formed  his  plan  for  baildine  a  net 
town;  with  regular  streets  after  the  European  mode,  on  a 
beautiful  situation  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  barhour 
and  adjacent  country;  the  situation  for  the  church  was 
fixed  upon,  and  the  streets  were  all  to  have  been  marked 
out  before  Mr.  Marsden  sailed  for  Port  Jackson.  But  a( 
the  very  time  when  these  arrangements  were  to  have  b^A 
executed,  Duaterra  was  stretched  upon  his  dying  bed.  H^ 
was  struck  by  a  disease  and  carried  off  in  four  osysi  ^' 
an  eventful  and  patriotic  life,  at  the  early  age  of  twent}- 
eight  years.  .. 

Subsequently  to  this  period.  New  Zealand  maybe»» 
to  have  been  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Missionaiy. 
Societies  of  England,  who  have  received  intich  ^^ 
assistance  from  the  various  chiefe  of  their  neigbbourboog 
while  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  their  progress  wouW 
be  greatly  impeded  by  their  wild  and  warlike  character. 
Honghi,  the  friend  of  Duaterra,  continued  as  lone  « 
he  lived  the  faithful  friend  of  the  Missionaries:    Vi^e 

•*  A  large  Panoramic  View  of  this  beautifsl  anditrterertfatdsmg. . 
from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Earle,  made  oo  the  spot,  hai  beta  ym^ 
for  the  parpoae  of  being  exhibited  at  the  Great  Bads  «  ^^^ 
square,  Undon.     To  Mr.  Earle,  alK>,  w©  •»  "W**^  ^'JJbJIJ; 
drawings  from  which  two  of  the  .illusUaiions  of  the  Kif^F " 
are  engraved. 
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Dutterrt^,  he  nado  a  vojag9  to  England,  but  unlike  him, 
was  received  with  honour  by  the  kinff,  and  enriched  with 
presents,  which  to  him  were  of  the  highest  value.  He 
returned  to  New  Zealand  with  his  warUke  spirit  rather 
developed  than  repressed;  and  although  his  disposition 
towards  the  Missionaries  was  of  the  ft-iendliest  kind,  the 
wars  in  which  he  engaged  were  such  as  to  fill  their  hearts 
with  the  bitterest  sorrow,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation 
through  their  settlements.  An  attack  which  he  made  upon 
the  people  of  Wanj^aroa,  in  )8*26»  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  that  place,  and  his  own  death 
about  fifteen  months  afterwards,  from  the  effects  of  a 
wpund  which  lie  received  there.  But  it  is  stated  that 
nothins  would  ever  provoke  him  to  take  the  life  of  an 
Snglisbman,  and  that  his  last  moments  were  employed  in 
requesting  his  survivors  to  treat  the  Missionaries  well,  and 
on  no  account  to  cause  them  to  leave  the  island ;  nor  does 
it^ appear  that  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Missions, 
a  single  Englishman  has  been  murdered  by  a  New 
Zealander. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  on  the  part  of  Europeans.  So 
flagrant  were  the  atrocities  which  they  committed,  that  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  Church  Mission  was  established  in 
New  Zealand,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  South  Wales,  with 
the  governor  at  its  head,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing them  against  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  crews  and 
commanders  of  European  vessels.  But  this  society  was  of 
80  little  avail,  that  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  Missionaries, 
that  within  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  their  establish- 
ment at  the  Ba^  of  Islands,  not  less  than  a  hundred,  at 
least,  of  the  natives  had  been  murdered  by  Europeans  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  this  course  has  con- 
tinued almost  without  intermission,  in  various  parts  of  the 
isUnd,  till  the  present  time.  In  the  year  1832,  in  order  to 
8t6p  these  proceedings,  and  to  watch  over  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  British,  Mr.  James  Busby  was  appointed 
by  the  British  Government  to  reside  as  consular  agent  in 
the  northern  island;  and  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
presence  of  one  gentleman,  in  one  particular  spot,  can  have 
but.  little  effect  in  repressing  outrage  and  wrong  over  a 
savage  territory  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  his  authority 
has  been  of  use  on  several  occasions ;  and  further  mea- 
sures are  now  in  contemplation  for  effecting  these  desirable 
objects. 

INHABITAMTS  OF  KEW  ZEALAZfD. 

Thk  inhabitants  of  these  islands  evidently  belong  to  the 
sape  family  as  all  the  other  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  l&ear  a  su^cientlv  strong  resemblance  to  the  Malay 
inhanitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  prove  that  thev 
proceeded  in  that  direction  from  the  birth-place  of  mankino, 
ID  Asia.  Their  forefathers,  it  is  not  improbable,  were 
among  the  first  wanderers  of  the  human  race,  and  might 
be  prompted  to  trust  themselves  upon  the  ocean,  while  the 
sto^  of  the  flood  was  still  familiar  to  their  minds.  The 
aceount  which  we  have  of  their  traditions,  strikingly 
reminds  us  of  the  ^Scriptural  narrative ;  they  believe,  we 
are  told,  that  the  first  man  was  made  by  three  gods,  that 
the  first  woman  was  formed  of  one  of  the  ribs  of  a  man, 
and  that  her  name  was  Hevee,  they  have  also  traditions 
about  the  flood,  and  the  escape  of  one  family  only  in  a 
canoe.  The  dove,  likewise,  is  represented  by  them  as  instru- 
mental in  raising  New  Zealana  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
an4  it  is  very  singular,  that  they  baptize  and  name  their 
children  on  the  eighth  day. 

Their  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  i8»  in  many  respects, 
accurate;  they  conceive  of  Him  as  a  powerful  invisible 
Spirit,  and  call  him  Atua.  They  also  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  evil  spirit,  whom  they  call  Wire,  and  to 
whom  they  give  the  same  attributes  as  are  assigned  in 
tba  Scriptures  to  the  enemy  of  man.  With  all  this  there 
are  mixed  up  superstitions  of  a  very  gross  and  ridiculous 
kind,  and  dispositions  the  most  awfully  at  variance  with 
true  religion;  fully  proving  that*  when  once  the  human 
heart  has  separated  itself  from  the  influence  of  divine 
truth,  it  runs  by  its  own  movement  into  every  species  of 
wickedness  and  perversion.    At  the  same  time,  they  have 

au&titres  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and  which  place  them  in 
le  very  first  rank  of  uncivilized  nations ;  they  possess  the 
tende^est  affections*  and  have  a  strong  sense  of  honour 
whaa  once  they  hold  themselves  engaged. 

A.peottliar  supersUtbn  which  they  call  Taboo,  while  it 
subficta'  them  to  many  inconveniences,  has  been  found  of 
gr^if 'MIS  in  dealing  with  them ;  it  is  a  superstition  by  which, 
on  partioular  oooastonst  they  invest  persons  or  things  with  a 


kind  of  ceremonial  sacrednees.  The  tabooed  person'  ¥A9 
to  separate  himself  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  wh^, 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  were  tainted  with  ceremonial  uif^ 
cleanness ;  and  the  tabooed  thing,  whether  it  be  a  heap  of 
provisions,  a  sacred  burial-place,  an  article  of  domestic  use, 
or  a  tract  of  country,  is  inviolably  defended  against  even 
the  touch  of  a  New  Zealander. 

Their  food  is  very  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables 
and  fish  ;  they  had  no  flesh  meat,  or  fermented  drink  till- 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  English,  and  even  now 
they  only  use  pork  on  occasions  of  festivity,  and  natural)^ 
dislike  intoxicating  liquors ;  indeed,  they  drink  very 
sparingly  of  any  liquid.  This  simple  diet,  their  fhsedom 
from  care  and  lal>orious  occupation,  the  easy  exercise  whidi 
they  are  constantly  taking  in  the  open  air,  and  the  natural 
salubrity  of  their  climate,  keep  their  bodies  in  admirable 
condition,  as  is  often  proved  by  tlie  rapidity  with  which 
their  most  sevare  and  dangerous  wounds  may  be  observed 
to  heal.  Their  personal  appearance  is  for  the  most  part 
very  fine ;  both  men  and  women  are  tall  and  well  made,  and 
some  are  very  handsome,  but  their  faces  are  disfigured  by 
tattooing ;  their  general  colour  is  a  light  brown.  Tncy  havd 
a  great  many  different  articles  of  dress*  all  made  of  the  flax 
of  their  country,  and  suited  to  different  seasons  of  the  year 
and  states  of  the  weather.  The  outer  garment  which  they 
use  in  cold  and  wet  weather  is  very  warm,  and  completdy 
imper\'ious  to  the  rain,  which  it  is  made  to  threw  off  tike 
the  eaves  of  a  thatched  house. 

Their  most  striking  social  characteristic  is  the  institution 
of  chieftainship.  They  may  be  said  to  have  as  many  as^ fiver 
different  gradations  of  society ;  the  superior  and  inferior 
chief,  the  rangatira  or  gentleman,  (he  common  people,  and. 
the  slaves.  But  although  the  upper  classes,  iiave  a  eon^' 
sciousness  of  superiority,  and  a  feeling  of  honour  whith 
distinguishes  them  from  the  lower*  and  possass  many  pri< 
vileges,  and  often  treat  their  inferiors  with  great  barbarity^ 
there  are  no  invidious  distinctions  to  mar  the  freedom  of  the 
social  intercourse  which  all  classes  oanry  on  with  one  anoUier 

When  not  at  war,  they  are  ^engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  vegetables,  or  coUeoting  them  in  at  harvest,,  or  in 
fishing,  or  constructing  implements  of  war  or  agriculture; 
or  in  making  distant  excursions  by  land  or  water,  or  in  tba. 
various  festivities  and  amusements  with  which  the  tribeii 
occasionally  entertain  one  another.  Many  of  4hem:  possefis 
g^eat  humour  and  li%'eliness  of  disposition,  and  they  will, 
sit  for  hours  together  in  the  most  animated  converbaliuo, 
A  curse  is  the  most  unpardonable  injury  that  eue  pei^»on. 
among  them  can  ii\flict  upon  another;  and  a  sense  of. 
disgrace  is  so  insupportable  that  they  often  leliove  theasir- 
selves  of  it  by  suicide.  Such  is  the  force  of  tlieir  afibctions 
that,  when  they  meet  after  a  long  separation,  their  feelings 
burst  out  into  an  expression  of  the  most  agonized  distress ; 
they  join  their  noses  together,  the  mode  of  salutatioa 
in  the  country,  and  remain  in  that  posture  sobbing  and 
shedding  tears  abundantly  for  half  an  hour;  the  same  t^es 
place,  as  mig^t  be  supposed,  previously  to  any  separation ; 
the  women  cry  and  gash  themselves  with  sharp  shells*  till 
the  blood  runs  profusely  over  their  whole  persons.  A  mora 
striking  or  terrible  exhibition  can  hanlly  be  witnessed 
than  one  of  their  war-dances.  The  sounds  of  scorn  and 
hatred  which  they  utter,  the  ferocious  expression  of  their 
countenance,  and  the  violent  motions  of  their  whole  frames, 
are  all  intended  to  inspire  terror  into  their  enemies,  and  to 
work  themselves  up  into  the  proper  state  of  hostile  energy. 

They  live  in  little  villages  scattered  thinly  over  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  borders  on  the  sea,  the  interior  not 
being  inhabited.  These  villages  are  often  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  or  jutting  promontory,  and  within  a  species  of 
rude  fortification  which  they  call  a  Pah.  Causes  of  war  are 
perpetually  occurring  between  tlie  different  tribes,  and 
when  war  once  begins,  it  paHses  from  tribe  to  tribe  till  the 
whole  nation  is  in  an  uproar ;  and  as  every  chief  is  bound 
by  a  superstitious  sense  of  obligation  to  exact  payment  in 
kind  for  the  relations  whom  he  has  lost  in  battle,  it  does 
not  appear  how  a  feud  once  begun  is  ever  to  terminate. 
Happily,  however,  they  have  amony  them  an  oflicer  bearing 
the  venerable  character  of  a  herald,  or  peace-maker,  and 
his  mediation  is  oGten  employed  to  brin|^  about  an  amnesty. 
Our  picture  of  this  people  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did 
not  refer  to  their  practice  of  cannibalism:  the  usual  otijacta 
of  this  unnatural  appetite  are  enemies  slain  in  battle^  bi|| 
on  a  very  slight  pretence  thev  will  kill  and  devour  their 
own  slaves.  Th^ir  chiefs,  also,  have  several'wives,  a  jNC^tica 
highly  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  the  oountrjr^  ao^ 
which  often  leads  to  jealousy,  child  murder,  and  luiotda. 
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UnrBBOOVBSB  WTTB  UIFROYINQ  SOCIBTY* 


A  BAXOHTBR  pTospcct  opeoB  upofi  OUT  vicw  wheti  we  con- 
sider the  New  Zealanders  under  the  influence  of  a  civilizing 
Srocess.  They  are  not  onlv  susceptible,  but  exceedingly 
esirous  of  improvement ;  they  possess  a  curiosity,  an  am- 
bition, and  a  power  of  observation  and  imitation^  which 
renders  them  admirable  learners;* and,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  will  go  through  great  difficulties  and  expose  themselves 
to  great  dangers,  in  order  to  effect  the  object  which  they 
have  at  heart.  When  among  civilized  people,  either  at 
Port  Jackson  or  in  England,  they  have  accommodated 
themselves  with  wonderful  facility  to  all  their  habite,  and 
excite  surprise  by  the  propriety  and  even  gentlemanliness 
of  their  manners ;  and  in  their  own  country,  wherever  they 
have  the  power,  they  are  adopting  the  English  dress,  and 
the  manners  and  habits  of  our  country.  It  is  a  pleasing 
fact,  and  one  which  speaks  volumes,  that  nothing  meets 
with  a  more  ready  sale  at  the  Missionary  stations  than  a- 
cargo  of  soap  and  English  blacking ;  they  enter  largely  into 
commercial  transactions  in  the  sale  of  flax,  timber,  potatoes, 
and  pork,  with  the  ships  which  visit  their  coasts,  and  such 
is  their  credit,  that  some  of  them  have  been  trusted  with 
£1500  worth  of  goods.  Notwithstanding  the  restlessness 
of  their  disj^sition,  they  can  labour  very  diligently  and 
effectively  where  they  have  a  sufficient  object  in  view,  and 
civilized  man  has  already  seen  a  New  Zealander  urging 
the  plough,  and  guiding  a  vessel  through  the  trackless 
waters ;  it  is  their  greatest  wish  to  have  civilized  people 
dwelling  among  them,  and,  above  all  others,  they  prefer 
the  English.  Their  chief  wish  is  to  have  Missionaries, 
because  Missionaries  are,  according  to  the  African's  defini- 
tion, gentlemen,  namely,  such  as  speak  good  woi:ds  and  do 
good  actions ;  but  rather  than  have  no  English  residents 
among  Uiem,  they  would  consent  to  have  bad  ones.  In 
their  intercourse  with  civilized  man  we  observe  in  them  a 
feeling  of  equality  without  independence,  a  disposition  to 
value  and  respect  him  for  the  advantages  which  he  enjoys, 
without  being  depressed  with  the  ^nse  of  their  own  in- 
feriority. 

At  the  Missionary  stations  their  moral  character  has  ex- 
perienced a  wonderful  improvement  As  a  people  they 
nave  become  honest,  and  their  obser\'ance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  propriety  of  demeanour  at  public  worship  are  quite 
exemplary.  They  are  not  only  delighted  to  receive  Christian 
instruction  themselves,  but  most  anxious  to  communicate  it 
to  others,  and  such  is  the  influence  of  the  Missionaries 
among  them,  that  they  have  even  succeeded  in  preventing 
hostilities  between  two  rival  tribes.  The  most  pressing 
requests  are  made  by  the  different  tribes  to  have  Mibsionaries 
established  among  them,  and  they  give  as  their  reason, 
that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  brought  to 
enjoy*the  benefits  of  peace  and  goo(l  order ;  and  when  the 
Missionaries  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  distant  villages, 
they  receive  every  assistance  on  their  journey  from  the 
natives  who  are  so  anxious  to  receive  them. 

On  some  the  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  have 
been  most  decidedly  evinced  m  the  striking  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  their  character,  in  their  veracity,  their 
honesty,  the  subjugation  of  their  temper,  the  tenderness  of 
their  conscience,  and  their  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  others.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Missionaries  they  had 
no  written  language.  Many  of  them  have  now  learnt  to 
read  and  write,  and  are  masters  of  the  first  rules  of  arith- 
metic ;  and  several  portions  of  the  Bible  and  the  liturgy 
have  been  translatea  into  their  language. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  at  present  twelve 
stations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Island ;  they  em- 
plov  seventy- four  teachers*  of  whom  eight  are  clergymen, 
and  twenty-three  native  or  oountry-born  male  catechists ; 
they  have  the  personal  superintendence  of  1555  individuals, 
either  as  communicants  or  in  their  schools.  The  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  has  four  stations  on  the  western  side  of 
the  North  Island,  employs  twenty-one  teachers,  of  whom 
five  are  Missionaries,  and  sixteen  natives ;  they  have  the 
personal  superintendence  of  520  in  dividuals. 

AN  AGCOUNX  OP  NATTI. 

In  illustration  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  New  Zea- 
landers by  civilized  societv,  we  might  collect  most  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  displays  of  character  and  intellectual 
development  in  such  as  have  for  a  time  wholly  separated 
theoiselves  from  their  oountrjrmen,  and  plunged  into  the 
social  circle!  of  Great  Britain.    We  could  speak  of  the 


piety  of  Mowhei,  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  Hon^  aod 
the  dauntless  courage  and  touching  affections  of  Tepalii, 
we  shall,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  ooe 
now  resident  in  England,  whose  portrait  aooompanies  thii 
paper. 

Nay ti  is  the  younger  son  of  Mahurengha  Nayti,  cousis- 
german  of  Raupero,  chief  of  the  powerml  tribe  of  Kavu, 
who  possess  an  extensive  territory  on  both  of  the  mun 
islanos  of  the  New  Zealand  p^roup.  He  is  about  tveotj- 
flve  years  old.  Like  his  kinsman  Tepahi,  vho  viuted 
England  in  1826,  his  only  object  in  ooming  to  Europe  wu, 
as  he  says,  to  "  look  at  many  countries  and  see  new  thingt." 
He  arrived  at  H&vre  de  Grace  in  the  month  of  May  lut. 
attended  by  Te-aki,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  who  fell  ill 
durins  the  voyage,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  Tkj 
were  brought  to  jSngland  by  the  New  Zealand  AssodatioD, 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  1837. 

When  first  brought  to  the  rooms  of  the  Assoeiation, 
Nayti  was  a  complete  savage ;  unshorn,  very  dirty,  stupified 
with  astonishment,  unable  to  express  himself,  or  to  com- 
prehend what  was  said  to  himt  and  altogether  a  pitiable 
object.    Within  five  months  he  became  far  more  eiriliied 
than  very  many  Englishmen;  more  cleanly,  obliging,  and 
intelligent;  with  more  respect  for  himself  and  others  laod 
with  elevated  views  as  to  the  improvement  of  his  country, 
such  as  really  deserve  the  name  of  patriotism.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  benefiting  by  his  stay  in 
England,  having  resided  with  a  family  who  received  bim 
Qs  a  friend,  and  who  have  spared  no  pains  to  cuUirate  hii 
excellent  natural  understanding.    His  progress  has  amply 
repaid  their  attention  to  him.     He  once  hated  the  Mis^ioo* 
anes,  (having  been   taught   to  do  so  by  some  Eoglifh 
rufiaans  at  New  Zealand,)  but  he  now,  entirely  of  h» 
own  accord,  goes  to  church  alone ;  and  though  it  is  not 
pretended  that  he  is  yet  a  Christian,  he  thoroughly  sppn- 
ciates  the  utility  of   missionary  labours  in  his  oountiy. 
During  five  months  he  has  never  offended  any  one  by  vord 
or  deed  ;  nor,  except  from  ignorance  of  our  customs,  has 
he  ever  given  occasion  for  correcting  his  behaviour.  Hii 
friends  do  not  recollect  a  single  case  in  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  speak  to  ^im  more  than  onoe  on  any  point  of 
language  or  manners.    He  attends  meetings  of  scientific 
societies ;  and  gives  valuable  inforpoatioa  on  subjeeti  nU 
ting  to  natural  history.     He  has  formed  a  namerooi  tc* 
quaintance,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  several  fkmilies. 
He  is  often   invited    to  dine  with   strangers,  when  his 
modesty,  self-possession,  and  never-failing  but  8eeming|f 
unstudied    politeness,  gain  general   ado^iration.     He  ii 
devotedly  attached  to  his  country,  and  has  been  seen  to 
shed  tears  upon  occasions  when  the  improvement  of  Nev 
Zealand  formed  a  topic  of  animated  conversatiou.  The 
wonders  of  England,  and  tl^  kindness  with  which  he  hu 
been  treated  by  every  bodv,  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him ;    an4  he  now  speaks  with  aversion  of 
those  lawless  British  settler^  in  New  Zealand,  whom  he 
once  admired  as  the  highest  order  of  human  beings.   The 
sulject  that  he  best  likes  to  talk  about,  is  the  chauges  that 
would  occur  in  the   part  of  the  country  belonging  to  hii 
oWn  tribe,  if  an  orderly  British  colony  were  planted  there. 
There  has  been  no  check  as  yet  to  his  progress  ip  know- 
ledge ;  and  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  ihit 
progress,  are  surprised  at  its  rapidity.    If  he  may  be  takes 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  nioral  and  intellectual  Qualities  of  his 
countrymen,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  tneir  capacity 
for  perfect  civilisation. 

2KTERCX)IIB8B  WITH  DEFRAYED  BOCIBTT. 

But  the  intercourse  qt  the  Eng^lish  with  the  Nev  Z^- 
landers  has  its  darker  as  well  as  its  brighter  aspect  We 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  barbarous  and  uogust  conduct 
of  civilised  people  towards  these  islanderst  in  the  slight 
sketch  of  theu:  history  which  precedes.  But  still  V^^^' 
because  more  permanent  evils  are  inflicted  upon  them  hy 
those  who  visit  and  dwell  among  (hem,  with  no  other  object 
than  selfish  avarice,  and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
lawless  and  vicious  habits.  Numbers  of  such  persons  an 
to  be  found  among  the  crews  of  tho  whaling  vessels  wbicb 
visit  their  coasts;  nor  are  their  masters  altojgelher  ^^^r 
from  the  same  criminality.  8ome  of  these  men  ars  so  ovl, 
that  they  escape  or  are  driven  from  the  vessels  on  boaid 
which  they  serve,  and  are  let  loose  upon  the  island  to  cairy 
guilt  and  contamination  wherever  thejr  go.  Convicts,  too. 
who  escape  from  the  penal  settlen^ents  in  New  HoUsdo,9J 
and  settle  these.    Gxoig  ibopa  are  ^  19.  904  t^  '^^ 
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species  of  low  licentioosnesB  is  earned  on  as  in  the  back 
streets  of  our  great  seaports,  and  everything  is  done  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Missionaries,  (Uid  to  debase  the 
native  inhabitants. 

Where  such  characters  exist  in  a  place  like  New  Zea- 
land, incalculable  mischief  is  likely  to  be  produced.  There 
being  no  law  to  restrain,  and  no  power  to  coerce  them,  and 
a  people  without  any  religious  principle  or  prudential 
morality  to  act  upon,  it  \%  pnljf  rpasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  progress  of  vice  uuflei:  U^eflP  ji^ftvience,  will  be  more  rapid 
than  the  progress  gj  {fi^^  i^\gm  ^B^  virtue  under  the  m- 
fluence  of  the  l^i^^^ondrles ;  and  thai  if  somethiD^  is  not 
done  to  restraiq  %flf|,  and  neutralize  tl^e  mischief  they  are 
doing,  the  present  «iystem  of  naUguide^  colonization  will 
end,  as  misguided  ^qlontzation  has  always  done,  in  the  de- 
gradation  and  ei^t<||^p|ift(i  of  ^^p  ftativp  tujl^es. 

New  Zealand  pff^i^s  so  maqy  inducements  tq  settle  there, 
that  were  it  no|  &  (he  w^rlik^  cliaracter  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  would  long  \{^sm  tW^  l\?^vp  been  colqnized  by  some 
European  pow^F-  \i,  \^  ^9y^  apparent  that  ^heir  warlike 
character  \^  pof  ^ppqpf^panipcl  by  hpstility  against  the 
English,  ai)4  t^t  they,  ^Ve  hig^ily  §\^5peptible  of  the  bene- 
fits of  (jivitjzatiqn. '  f l^fl  ponse^Ufjnce  jias  been,  that  a 
species  of  jrVigqliip  (lolq^ization  has  beei^  going  on  there 
for  $pm^  Y^^v^,  ^^^^  js  pow  rapidly  procp^|img.  Attempts 
have  (^Up  PPeft'|[ftftrtl  \?.  ^^9^\  ^  ^^^^  s^stpipqtic  settlement 
within  iU  sbpw.    m  QPfs  ftppaswn,  a  French  adventurer 


some  "Kew  Zealand  m^^  ^?  ^^  purpose  qf  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  m\i^  wtQny-  ^^^^  9^  ^^®f^  P*^^^  b*^® 
succeeded,  and  N^%  Zealai^^  if  stiU  under  th&  various 
irregular  influences  of  p^Uy«  violence,  missionary  instruc- 
tion, and  European  outrage  and  demoralization. 

A  proposal  for  the  systematic  colonization  of  New  Zea- 
land, under  the  auspices  of  a  Society  called  the  ••  New 
Zealand  Association,"  is  now  before  the  public.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  propose  to  proceed  is,  that  the  crown  of 
England  should  purchase  laud  from  the  natives,  and  con- 
vert it  into  British  territory,  to  be  governed  by  British 
law,  making,  however,  such  exceptional  laws  in  favour  of 
Jthe  natives,  as  will  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  ignorance,  and  tend  to  their  moral  and  social 
elevation.  It  is  also  proposed  to  exert  the  utmost  rigour  of 
British  law  over  all  lawless  British  subjects,  wherever  they 
may  be  found  upon  the  islands.  While  the  Colonial 
Government  would  support  the  ministers  of  the  different 
religious  denominations  of  which  the  settlement  may  be  com- 
posed, they  would  secure  for  the  islands  a  complete  and 
efficient  church  establishment,  according  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  bishop ;  and  the  Association  hope  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  carry  theii 
purposes  into  execution. 

Should  they  succeed  in  this  object,  'their  plans  will  no 
doubt  come  more  fully  before  the  public,  and  various  expe- 
dients will  be  used  for  collecting  such  a  set  of  colonists,  of 
all  classes,  as  will  best  promote  their  own  mutual  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  the  repression  of  European  miscon- 
duct, and  the  security  and  elevation  of  |the  native  tribes. 
There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
such  a  colony  will  depend  on  the  characters  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  principles  by  which  they  are  guided,  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  their  principles  are  applied.  Much 
will  be  expected  from  the  influence  of  a  bishop  and  church 
establishment  in  the  colony :  much  also  would  depend  on 
the  exceptional  laws,  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  something  should  be  done,  of  a 
character  quite  different  from  anything  that  has  been  done 
already,  to  check  the  progress  of  destruction,  and  to  introduce 
a  principle  of  reanimation  among  the  savage  nations  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  topic  of  real  history  which  is  so  calcu- 
lated to  seise  the  imagination,  as  the  picture  of  those  races 
which  still  continue  to  retain  about  tnem  all  the  romance 
and  mystery  of  the  aboriginal  *state ;  and  no  obj^t  more 
worthy  of  our  exertions,  than  to  atone  for  the  cruel  injustice 
and  oppression  which  these  races  have  sustained  at  the 
hand  of  civilized  man.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to 
the  present  time,  the  uncivilized  races  of  the  world  have 
been  undergoing  a  regular  process  of  depopulation.  The 
beautiftd  West  Indian  i^lftnds,  which  were  once  tenanted 


by  a  courageous  and  warlike  race,  have  been  wholly  de- 
spoiled of  their  native  inhabitants,  and  are  now  the  scene 
of  a  cooler  and  more  systematic  species  of  oppression,  exer- 
cised on  another  race  brought  over  to  thein  for  slavery  from 
the  shores  of  Africa.  TiU  a  few  years  baci,  it  was  thought 
an  act  of  merit  to  kil||  s^  savage;  anq  this  opinion  has 
been  acted  on  without  a  4qH^t  pi  its  justice'  in  Newfound- 
land, in  Africa,  and  in  New  Holland ;  in  Newfoundland, 
as  in  the  Caribbean  Islands,  the  native  race  has  become 
extinct.  In  every  part  qf  the  world  \i'here  natives  have 
come  in  contact  with  Europeans*  t|iey  have  appeared  to 
melt  away  before  the  violent  action  of  pivilized  man :  their 
spirits  have  been  broken,  their  morals  vitiated,  their  feelings 
insulted;  they  have  been  devoured  by  ^Juropean  diseases; 
they  have  been  enslaved,  recklessly  mqrdered,  cheated, 
and  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsisteucp. 

The  cause  of  all  this  is  quickly  tplcj ;  it  is  because  civi- 
lized man  has  been  actuated,  in  his  ititercourse  with  his 
savage  brother,  by  ^  blind,  headlong  dpsire  for  present 
gratification,  and  futqr<^  gain ;  he  has  pecn  willing  to  treat 
the  savage  as  his  eqq4]f  wherever  by  \\ich  a  course  he  was 
likely  to  benefit  hiras^'Jf,  i^n^  ^  ^  V'W  ^^ast,  wherever 
such  a  fiction  was  more  to  bis  advantage  or  his  taste.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  naturally  wild  and  lawless  character 
of  those  who  have  goi^^' among  theni.  The  spirits  which 
animate  mankind  to  pncountpr  the  peplous  excitement  of 
foreign  adventure,  are  not  generally  of  that  mild  and 
thoughtful  dispositioi^  H'hich  woul4  Tpake  allowances  for 
the  peculiar  circumst^mces  of  the  savage,  or  impose  re- 
strictions on  their  own  pupidity,  ^Tiicli  there  was  no  law 
to  enforce. 

Still  there  mu^t  ]pe  int^course  between  the  savage  and 
the  civilized,  we  ci^nnot  suriound  the  savage  nations  of 
the  earth  virith  a  wall,  and  say  to  his  civilized  brother.  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.  And  it  is  Tcrv  question- 
able whether  we  ought  to  do  so  if  we  couhj.  For  we  can- 
not suppose  that  while  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  are 
little  better  than  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  thinly-scattered 
races  who  know  nothing  of  the  hidden  resources  of  their 
soil,  we  are  fulfilling  the  intention  of  that  Being  who  com- 
mands us  to  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it.  "The 
Lord  that  created  the  heavens*  God  himself  that  formed 
the  earth  and  made  it,  he  hath  established  it,  he  created 
it  not  in  vain,  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited.** 

Since,  then,  we  must  have  intercourse  of  some  kind  with 
uncivilized  nations*  we  ought  to  examine,  with  the  most 
thoughtful  and  impartial  consideration,  how  that  intercourse 
had  best  carried  on,  how  may  we  regulate  the  various  influ- 
ences which  are  likely  to  operate  upon  the  savage  nations  of 
the  earth,  so  as  to  make  them  tend  to  their  civilization  and 
refinement.  One  course  has  been  to  send  them  missionaries, 
and  we  should  greatly  rejoice  that  missionaries  have  done 
so  much  for  them ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  presence  of 
missionaries  has  not  prevented  the  intrusion  oi  the  most 
abandoned  and  lawless  characters.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  in 
attempting  to  civiUze  savages,  a  vast  variety  of  operations, 
have  to  be  performed,  which  do  not  belong  immediately  to 
the  office  of  a  Christian  instructor,  such,  for  instance,  as 
building  houses,  ploughing  and  cultivating  the  soil,  cutting 
down  and  preparing  timber  for  domestic  use,  and  all  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  which  it  is  most  important  than  a  savage 
should  learn. 

The  expense,  too,  of  sending  out  and  supporting  missions 
from  the  mother  country,  must  be  very  great,  and  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  nrovince  of  a  missionary  to  support  him- 
self, by  turning  to  nis  own  account  the  commercial  produce 
of  the  country ;  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  a 
powerful  force  to  keep  in  order  the  abandoned  and  audacious 
characters,  who  have  settled  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
islands,  these  expences  will  be  increased  still  further.  To 
all  this  it  maybeadded,U]at  where  a  small  knot  of  people 
are  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  territory,  of  so  attrac- 
tive a  character,  and  such  rich  produce,  as  to  induce  numbers 
of  adventurers  to  settle  there,  with  no  law  to  govern  them, 
they  must  find  themselves  in  a  very  painful  and  perilous 
situation,  whether  we  regard  the  actual  dangers  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  or  the  outrage  which  their  best  feelings 
must  sustain,  or  the  temptations  by  which  they  must  them- 
selves be  assailed,  to  deviate  from  the  pure,  upright,  and 
self-denying  course  which  they  have  set  before  them. 

The  great  excellence  which  we  observe  in  the  works  of 

nature,  is  that  a  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  results  are 

brought  about  by  the  working  of  the  same  law ;  and,  there 

can  be  no  greater  recommendation  of  any  human  course, 

I  tl^an  to  imitate,  in  this  respect,  the  works  of  nature.   Now 
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it  leems  not  improbable  that  the  CnKtor,  by  ^viDR  to  lavaga 
-  iiKtUna  B  vut  laperabundance  of  territory,  with  Tittle  or  no 
povcrofMins  it,  while  ha  hu  given  to  oiviliied  nttjoDi  an 
.  «itrea«l]r  Htaitad  poumiion  of  territor;,  with  great  know- 
ledge of  its  value,  and  great  ikill  in  it*  Dtnploytnent,  hai 
pointed  our  attemion  U>  a  mode  in  which  their  relatiVD  cir- 
etimatanoea  might  be  made  to  eontnbute  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  Nor  it  the  truth  of  thia  idea  at  all  affected  Ijy 
die  groiB  abuaa  of  power  which  has  made  civiliied  man 
Iksauqif  possesNon  uf  the  territory  of  savage  natioaa,  without 
conferring  oh  them  any  benefit  in  return. 

Hence  will  brise  a  most  important  question,  a  problem 
in  the  KienoB  of  hunjan  oatare,  on  whoae  lolutiou  die  beit 
energies  of  the  wisest  intellect!  might  be  worthily  beatowad ; 
What  benefits  are  we  able,  and  what  benefits  ought  we,  as 
a  powerftil  and  eoligfateued  nation,  U  confer  upon  a  aavage 
nee,  in  return  for  the  territory  which  thev  grant  us  ?  and 
having  determined  this,  in  what  way  ought  we  to  proceed 
'  iit  Older  unat  effectually  to  confer  these  beneflts  upon  them? 
To  eenaider  our  conscience*  discharged  by  met^y  paying 
down  the  price  which  they  might  demand,  for  the  ceaiion 
of  their  territory,  would  be  little  less  injustice  than  to  take 
it  (hxn  Iheio  by  force;  to  enforce  British  law  upon  thsm, 
while  Hmj  were  in  a  state  in  which  they  would  feel  alt  its 
severity  and  noneof  its  benefits,  would  only  be  to  aggravate 
the  injustiee,  and  lash  the  New  Zealander  into  a  fury  of 
revenge,  which  could  scarcely  end  in  anything  hut  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  British,  or  the  ruin  of  his  own  people,  and 
we  should  have  over  again  the  old  and  dreadful  tragedy  of 
nteimi nation.  The  benefits  to  be  conftrred  on  the  New 
Zealanden  by  the  British  tetter*,  should  be  measured  by 
the  beaeflt*  which  the  British  settlara  would  derive  from 
tbeir  eiyayBMnt  of  the  aoil. 

If  the  New  Zealander  can  be  induced  to  give  his  land  to 
Great  Britain,  and  resign  himself  to  the  goTernment  of 
Great  Britain,  everything  should  be  done,  fhtm  first''  '"'' 

ta  mak«  hin  ftel  that  he  I    '  '       ' 

,  ^i^.th^t  be  had  net  auok  i 


■hould  be  supported  ii 

bad  occupied  betoie; -. „--. 

oompelled,  to  resign  his  savage  rights,  fbr  the  milder  and 


._. e  nlativa  pontkn  wUehba 

1  betoie ;  he  should  h«  encouraged,  bat  oat 


more  equal  privileges  of  civil  lith;  heshotild  be  g. 
rather  by  rewards  than  punishmenta ;  he  ghoald  he  wesoed, ' 
but  not  forced,  Aom  his  present  wildness.  If  the  coaiaioii 
people  are  taught  how  to  labour,  and  to  vbey  the  law*.  Um 
chiefs  should  no  less  be  taught  bow  to  BSerctselegitimili 
authority,  and  to  make  their  lands  available  for  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  themselves  and  their  peorie.  This  flipL 
poaes  that,  instead  of  the  vast  ttaets  of  wfldameas  vhicli 
the  cbier*  now  possets,  they  ahould  be  assigned  Ikir  polioiH 
of  the  soil,  leavins  the  remainder  to  b«30me,  uodsr,  (k« 
occupation  of  the  Britiib,  the  raw  material  of  their  aocitl 
and  national  elevation.  It  supposes,  also,  that  to  tSett 
these  civilizing  purposes,  there  should  be  t  kind  of  mo^ 
charge  on  the  land,  fbr  the  benefit  of  ita  former  Iwds- 
Nor  will  this  appear  too  much,  if  we  oonaider  Ihe  gmt 
advantages  whicn  the  British  would  derii-e  from  the  pM- 
session  of  such  a  territory ;  indeed,  the  expenses  whtt^  ibej 
would  thus  impose  upon  themselves,  would  be  smply 
repaid  them  in  the  fadlittea  which  they  would  have  At 
establishing  themselves,  by  having  to  ia  with  a  fiieodl; 
and  an  improving  people. 

But,  however  wisely  laws  may  be  framed,  it  requires,  for 
their  effectual  operation,  that  they  should  b«  vilely  iJt>i- 
nistered ;  and  it  is  oapacially  requisite,  that  a  peoj^  tmfg- 
ing  from  savage  lifo,  should  be  ruled  by  eunpleiBlhsr 
than  precept  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  mneb  will 
depend  upon  the  people  who  would  form  luch  a  colony: 
wen  it  to  consist  of  generous,  sensible,  and  religious  man, 
of  good  education  and  elevated  minds,  and  to  be  govenwd 
by  wise  and  liberal  lawsin  favour  of  the  natives,  it  VOOUlx 
almost  as  certain  te  succeed,  as  it  would  be  mtainMM 
weie  it  to  consist  of  selfish  and  unprincipled  men,  and  t» 
be  governed  by  severe  laws,  wblob,  Uiougb  ia  amwaiSBs* 
the  same  for  all.  would,  in  reality,  be  destmelife  and  •>• 
terminating  to  the  native. 
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TWO  YEARS  AT  SEA :  heing  the  Narratire  of  a  Voyage 
to  the  Swan  River  and  Van  Diemen's  Land;  thence,  to  varices 
parts  of  India.  With  Notes  of  a  Residence  in  the  Burman 
Empire,  and  of  the  Services  and  Sufferings  of  the  Missionaries  in 
that  Country.     By  JANE  ROBERTS.     With  Engravings,  hs, 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS;   his  LIFE,  VOYAGES, 

and  DISCOVERY  of  the  NEW  WORLD.    2*.  ^d, 

CAPTAIN  COOK ;  his  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES 

with  an  Account  of  Pitcaim*s  Island,-  and  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty,    With  Engravings.  2«,  ^ 


THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    LIVING.     By  HERBEK 

MAYO,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Middlegex  HoBpital.  ik& 

CX)NtEKT9, 

Of  Divkr^tibs  op  ConstiI-ution  ;  Temperament;  HaVit;  Diaflieq 
—Of  Diet;  Digestion;  Food;  Intervals  between  Meali;  tl»e  Di™ 
tivo  Powers^  Food  at  Different  Ages;  Social  ReUtioiu  of  Food.-!^ 
Exsrcise;  Exercise  of  Bcnrs;  Physical  Education  of  Girls;  Ex«q 
proper  for  Adults;  for  the  Aged.— Of  Slxxp.— Of  Bathlnc-I 
Clothing. — Of  Am  and  Climatb. — Hxalth  of  Mwd;  Self-contid 
Mental  Culture.  j 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  Dlcd 
TION,  in  HEALTH  and  In  DISEASE;  by  the  Anthor  trfl 
preceding  worJc    6«.  6ef. 

THE  FAMILY  HAND-BOOK,  or,  PRACTICAL  D 
FORMATION  in  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY ;  mcludlng  C«) 
ery,' Household  Management,  and  all  other  subjects  eonnectcd  lii 
the  Health,  Comfort,  and  Expenditure  of  a  Family.  WithaCd 
lection  of  Choice  Receipts  and  Valuable  Hints,    hs, 

THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  FRIEND;  A  Manual  of  Pmctid 

Advice  and   Instruction  to  Young  Females,  on  tbeii  ettd 

upon  the  Duties  of  Life  after  quitting  SdiooL  By  a  LADY.  Si.  j 

*  ON  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TREATMENT  OFCHL 

DREN  ;  being  Mrs.  Child's  '^  Mother's  Book,"  reriaed,  M 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Parents  and  Teachers.    2«.  6(L 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  PARENT  ON  EDUCATION.  \ 

the  kte  Mrs.  RICHARD  TRENCH.     1*.  ^  t 

A  DAILY  PRAYER  BOOK,  for  Families  and  ScHwii 

arranged  from  the  Services  of  the  United  Church  of  Englind  d 
Ireland,  after  the  Form  and  Order  of  Morning  and  Erd 
Prayer.  By  J.  T.  BARRETT,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Beaucliamp,  U  t^ 

A     MANUAL    OF     FAMILY    PRAYER;    compriaj 

Thrbb  Wbeklv  Coursbs  of  Mornino  and  E\'»aNa  Diron 
By  the  Rev.  A  HORSFALL,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  ColL,  Camb. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRIVATE   PRAYER,  for  the  Uk 

Members  of  the  United  Chtireh  of  England  and  Ireland.  Brtf 
Rev.  JOHN  A.  BOLSTER,  M.A.    2#. 


♦A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS;  their  Xatini 
Habits,  and  Instmcts.  By  the  Rt  Rev.  £.  STANLEY,  Dlj 
F.L.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Two  Vols.,  NewEMm^'i'^ 

«  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  considered  with  refemJ 

to  Civilization  and  the  Arts.    By  MARY  ROBERTS.  StU 

*  WILD  ANIMALS;  their  Nature,  Habits,  and  h^A 

and  the  Regions  they  inhabit.     By  the  oune.    Both  vith  li4 
vings.    3«.  odL 

THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN;  or,  Popular  lUustratiom  of  ^ 

Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Human  Body.    Edited  bv  I  ^ 
GIRTIN,  Surgeon.     2«.  6dL 

*  MINERALS  and  METALS ;  their  Natural  Histoi;  i 

Uses  in  the  Arts ;  with  Accounts  of  Mines  and  Mining.  Witb^ 
gravings.    2s,  6d!. 

*  THE  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY.  With  manjr  EngraT^ 

Ksw  EninoK,  enlai^^  and  improved.    2s; 

*  The  BOOK  of  TREES ;   descrihing  the  principal  Tlmij 

Trees,  and  the  larger  species  of  Palma.    Numerons  EngnviBg^  \ 

♦BOOK  of  ANIMALS.  BOOK  of  BIRDS.  BOOK! 
FtSHES.    BOOK  of  REPTILES.  BOOK  of  SHEH 

It.  B</.  eteh. 

BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS.     Bj  NETtLLE  WOOD.  3 
THE  ORNITHOLOGISTS  TEXT  BOOK;  by  the  a^ 

Author.  4#.  6dL 
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The  SATIRES  and  EPISTLES  of  HORACE,  interpft 

by  DAVID  HUNTER,  Esq.,  M.A.  4<.  id, 
♦  READINGS  in  POETRY.    A  Selection  from  the  W 

of  the  best  English  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  the  present  times;  ^ 
Specimens  of  the  American  Poets;  Notices  of  the  Writen;*! 
Explanatory  Notes.    Am,  6d 

POPULAR  POEMS  FOR  YOFNO  PERSONS;  seledj 
by  ELIZABETH  PARKER.  8f.  6dL 
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SACRED    MINSTRELSY; 

> 
A  COLLECTION  OF 

SACRED  MUSIC  FROM  THE  FINEST  WORKS  OF  THE  GREAT  MASTERS. 

BRITISH   AND  FOREIGN. 

ARRANQBD  AS 

SOLOS,  AND  CONCERTED  PIECES  FOR  PRIVATE  PERFORMANCE,  WITH 

ACCOMPANIMENTS  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 


The  exchisive  nature  of  nearly  aU  existing  collections  of  Sacred  Music,  and  the  high  price  at  which  novditia  aie 
in  general  produced,  renders  this  work  particularly  desirable.  Mtoy  fine  productions,  at  present  compiuatirely 
unknown,  would  be  hailed  with  delight  as  additions  to  the  stores  of  Sacred  Harmony,  ^uld  they  be  procured 
in  a  familiar  form  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  design  of  the  present  work,  therefore^  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  families,  and  of  persons  noac- 
customed  to  playing  from  score,  rea^y  good  practical  music;  classical,  yet  not  laboriously  and  uselessly  learned; 
to  introduce  into  the  drawing-room  many  beautiful  compositions  of  enduring  value,  which,  if  not  altogether 
unknown,  have  rarely  been  hei|rd  except  at  Concerts  or  Oratorios 3  and  thus  to  attract  towiards  Sacred  Musics 
portion  of  that  patronage  which  is  too  generally  bestowed,  in  so  disproportionate  a  degree,  upon  worHs  of  > 
secular  kind. 


Allegri,  a  Miserere  for  Five  Voices 
Anonj'mous,  a  Sacred  Round;   a  Sacred 

Soiig,  Thou  to  vohom  all  power 
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Bassaiii,  Solo,  Ascribe  unto  the  Lord 
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and  a  Qnartolt 
Boruubci,  Solo,  Who  can  tell 
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C.'iruaby,  Dr.,  A  Sanetus 
Caldaiii,  Antonio,  A  Terzetto,  and  a  Duet 
Carlssimi,  Trio,  /  am  well  pleased 
Chcrubuii,  a  Chorus,  and  a  Trio 
Child,  Dr.,  Anthem,  OXor<i,^afi/  (he  king 

a  long  life 
CUrk,  Jeremiah,  Solo,  How  long  wili  thou 

forget  me  9 
Cooke,  Dr.,  A  Doable  Chant 
Creyghton,  Dr.y  Anthem,  /  teill  arise 
Crof^  Dr.,  a  Solo,  a  Trio,  and  three  An- 
thems 
Dupuis,  Dr.,  Three  Solos,  a  Trio,  an  An- 
them, and  a  Double  Chant 
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